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ANDREW HARVEY’S WIFE. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHOR oF ** WATER GIPSIES.” 


CHAPTER I.—UNDER A LAMP-POST. 


ERTAINLY the night was a wretched 
one; rain fell, not in clean, refreshing 
showers, but in a cold, drizzling mist. Ac- 
companying the mist was a fog—a London 
fog. The hour was eight o’clock, the month 
November. Such being the night, those 


who were out in it, exposed to its discom- | 
forts, had a certain right to the misery they | 


wore in their faces. Thinly clad women 


looked a shade thinner than usual; pale faces, | 


as they were reflected in the gas-lamps, ap- 
peared ghastly; oaths and foul language, 
coming in muffled tones through the fog, 


sounded horrible, and the bitter cry of pain | 


and want rang cruelly through the night air. 
But there are circumstances when even a 


London fog will not depress, and there are | 
sun (metaphorically | 


moments when the 
speaking) will shine, even though the hour 
be a late evening hour and the month 
November. 

Yes, the night was a wretched one; but 
there were two people out in it, quite imper- 
vious to its miseries. A man and a woman 
stood under a lamp-post, at the corner of a 
long, quiet street. The place where they 
stood was nearly deserted, and the fog settled 
round them gloomily ; but they noticed 
neither the gloom nor the stillness; they 

IX. nus. 


| stood under one umbrella, and the man held 
the woman’s left hand very firmly in his 
right. As I said the sun of happiness will 
shine, whatever the state of the weather, and 
it was blessing this pair now with a thousand 
glittering rays. ‘The two faces, the one look- 
ing up, the other down, were young, hand- 
| some, radiant. 

“Tt is all settled, then, Hester,” said the 
man, “and I will call to-morrow night.” 

“Ves,” she answered. 

“ Good night ; farewell till then,” he said, 
/not kissing her, but pressing the hand he 
still held a trifle more firmly; then they 
| parted, he hurrying City-wards, she hasten- 
ing down the humble street where was her 
home. 


| 


CHAPTER II.—THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


THE house No. 13, Varley Street, was a 
|noisy one. It was also gloomy, untidy— 
| shall I say it?—not too scrupulously clean. 
|It was eight o’clock—eight o’clock on a 
'November evening— and the inmates of 
No. 13, Varley Street, were at home. They 
were at home with two exceptions. The 
| father had not yet returned from his place of 
| employment as City clerk, nor had the eldest 
| daughter come in. But the mother and the 
| nine younger children were at home—conse- 


In 


quently No. 13, Varley Street, was noisy. 
I 
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the back parlour, a heterogeneous meal of 
dinner and supper combined, was going on, 
and this meal was usually a quarrelsome one. 
Boys and girls crowded round an untidy 
table, talking, laughing, shouting, disputing, 
some of the younger ones even weeping. 
There were four; boys and five girls, varying 
in ages from seventeen ‘to five. The group 
was presided over by a: pale, sickly woman 
—a woman whom hard times, money cares, 
sundry and manifold troubles of life had 
robbed of her roses, and sown in their stead 
the noxious weeds of discontent on the.face 
and in the heart. 

“ There’s, been no end .of a row.in the 
City, mother—a fire, or something!” said 
the eldest boy as he helped himself to what 
was left of the raspberry-jam. 

“T say, mother, Jim’s pinching me,” sobbed 
Sophy, a flaxen-haired girl of nine. 

“ And, mother,” said a third—a handsome 
lad with bright eyes—‘‘ I will not wear this 
shabby old jacket any more, to be taunted by 
the fellows as ‘Charity School-boy,’ and 
‘Crosspatch, and such names. So here 
goes.” And he tossed the offending garment 
to the other end of the room, sending his 
heavy, dirty boots after it. 

“Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Morgan. ‘Harold, 
you know I can’t do better for you. Sophy, 
stop sobbing, do. Jim, leave her alone. 
Now, Rupert”—turning to the eldest and 
quietest of the group—“tell us about the 
fire. Children, listen to Rupert.” 

In the midst of Rupert’s recital there 
came a ring to the front door—a ring neither 
impatient nor timéd ; a quiet, comfortable, 
reassuring ring, a ring which seemed to say, 
“Now I, Order, am about to restore peace.” 

The moment the mother heard the ring 
she sat down and poured herself out a cup 
of tea, drinking it quietly, and much of the 
discontent which marred her face leaving it. 
The younger children smiled, looked at each 
other, whispered, “ Here’s Hetty,” and en- 
deavoured to listen to their brother’s narra- 
tive. Five minutes later and the ob'ect of 
all this quieting influence, in the shape of a 
blooming girl of nineteen, entered the room 
—a tall girl, with golden hair, fair face, and 
soft brown eyes ; upright as a dart and neat 
from her white collar to her dainty boots, she 
presented a perfect contrast to the group, 
who welcomed her with eager words, smiles, 
and caresses. 

“T am sorry I am late, mother,” she said ; 
then she kissed the youngest child, patted the 
cheek of a handsome little fellow of ten, and 
taking Mrs. Morgan’s place at the tea-tray, 





helped the impatient boys and girls in so, 
efficient a manner, that their eager appetites 
were quickly satisfied. 

As her deft fingers moved noiselessly 
among the cups and saucers, and her busy 
lips chatted about a thousand merry nothings, 
neither the mother, nor the children, who 
hung on her words, noticed the new, sweet 
gleam of half-startled joy which shone in her 
downcast eyes; they only saw that Hetty’s 
cheeks were a little brighter than usual to- 
night, and they only felt that No. 13, Varley 
Street, was.a very bearable place when Hetty 
was at home. 

After tea came; multitudinous duties; the 
tea-things were- washed and put away (for 
this part of the household economy was never 
left to the solitaty household drudge), the 
untidy parlour was reduced to something like 
order, the hearth swept, the fire made bright, 
then a circle was formed round it, chairs and 
stools were brought promiscuously forward, 
silence reigned, happiness beamed on each 
young face, even the mother ceased to look 
careworn. The reason for this was manifest, 
the children’s hour had arrived. 

Every Saturday night, as long as these un- 
ruly, and in many respects ill-brought-up 
children, could remember, they had an hour, 
an hour devoted to them, in which a story, 
a fable, a fairy tale, an adventure, was related 
—new, startling, interesting—bringing with 
it unalloyed bliss. 

This hour dated back to some remote re- 
gions, when 13, Varley Street, was not their 
home, when the mother’s brow was white and 
unfurrowed, and the father, who was not pre- 
sent to-night, presided over the tale, and 
caused the laugh to ring round. 

These days, when the Morgans were rich 
and care had not visited them, were re- 
membered by the elder children and talked 
of by the younger. These days had vanished, 
but the hour, the children’s hour, coming 
once a week, had remained a fixed institution, 
the story-tellers having alone changed places. 

The father, whose tales had all been of 
pixies and sea-kings, of naval adventures and 
piratical exploits, had resigned his office to 
the mother. The father had indeed vanished 
from the group, and Mrs. Morgan, who, for 
a year or two, had entertained her children 
with gentle tales of a melancholy tendency, 
religious cast, and obvious moral, had long 
since resigned the presidential chair to 
Hester. 

Hester, who was bright and clever, could 
tell a story well. She could enable her little 
hearers to feel the moral, to drink in the good 
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conveyed, without bringing either obtrusively 
forward. 

Hester could tell a story without any moral 
whatever. She could recite a ballad, or 
rattle off a racy, jolly tale, which would send 
these children to bed uproarious with mirth, 
and radiant with delight. She had tact, and 
chose her stories with skill, adapting her tales 
to the very irregular moods and tenses of her 
young auditors. 

Thus, when the Morgans were quarrelsome, 
noisy, and openly defiant, she chose stories 
of a pathetic tendency ; she appealed to their 
higher natures, touched with skilful fingers 
the chords of right and noble feeling, seldom 
without some result ; but when, on the other 
hand, life looked gloomy before their young 
eyes, when the cares of poverty, and the 
atmosphere of Varley Street, and the world 
of Varley Street, hemmed them in, she 
carried them away to bright and joyous 
scenes; she had a vivid imagination, and she 
could tell of places she had never visited, of 
sunsets her eyes had never seen, of rose-tipped 
waves, of tropical worlds. She could people 
these worlds with fairies ; and what child does 
not grow young and childlike and happy, 
listening to a fairy tale ! 

To-night the boys and girls pressed round 
the favourite sister, and eager words of— 
“Well!” “Let’s begin!” “Give us a rat- 
tling good one to-night, Het!” sounded on 
all sides. 

“TI will tell you to-night,” said Hester, 
raising her eyes, looking round the group, 
and speaking in a demure, quiet voice, “I 
will tell you-to-night the exciting, the thrilling, 
the’ altogether noble adventures of ”—here 
she paused. 

“Oh, what !” 

“Oh, say!” 

“ Hetty, you are cruel to keep us in sus- 
pense,” burst from a chorus of children. | 

“Twill tell you to-night,” continued the | 
young narrator, “the story, thrilling, novel, | 
exciting, the story also full of instruction and | 
edifying reflections—in short, children, boys 
and girls, I will tell you to-night the story of 
‘ Puss in Boots.’” 

A dead pause, a look of consternation, 
then the children began to expostulate : they 
knew “ Puss in Boots” so well; they did not 
want moral stories ; they were sick of edifying 
reflections; would not their own Hetty tell 
them something fresh ; would she not, like 
the dear darling she was, tell them something 
really new, and really exciting? No, Hetty 
was obdurate, and the young Morgans felt 
to-night that they were done. And yet as 











they listened they began to perceive—dimly, 
it is true, and in an undefined way—that it 
was not quite to the old nursery fable they 
were asked to lend attentiveears. The story 
was the same, the ogre was just as ogreish, 
and puss, brave puss, just as noble as ever, 
just as piteous when she begged of her 
master not to eat her, just as heroic in her 
efforts to save him. So well did Hester 
speak of that cat, and that cat’s adventures, 
that in spite of themselves the young Mor- 
gans grew interested, grew enthusiastic, and 
when the story came to an end they all ex- 
claimed with one voice, that after all “ Puss 
in Boots” was one of the best and dearest 
old stories in the world. 

“But where’s the moral?” asked Rupert. 

“ There is none,” answered Hester, ‘ un- 
less—unless””—here she paused—* oh, ’tis 
nothing, children, there’s no moral, only I’m 
glad ‘ Puss in Boots’ was not killed.” 

*‘T should think so ; what would her master 
have donewithout her ?” from all the children. 
Other and eager remarks were crowding to 
the tips of their tongues, when suddenly 
something occurred which nearly took their 
breaths away. 

Hester grew very red, bit her lips, winked 
her eyelashes, finally, pressing her hand- 
kerchief to her face, she ran out of the 


;room. The fact was, Hester had burst into 


tears. 


* * * * * 

“Rupert,” said Harold that night, as he 
took off his jacket and prepared to tumble 
into bed, in the attic which the four boys 
occupied, “why did Hetty cry this even- 
ing?” 

Rupert rubbed his face, stared hard, and 
said, “I don’t know.” 

“And why did she tell us ‘Puss in 


| Boots?’” 


“ How can I tell?” from the elder brother, 
this time a little crossly. ‘I think it was 
rather a sell telling us that old thing.” 

Rupert was nearly asleep when Harold’s 
voice sounded again, this time clear and 
excited. 

‘“*T say, Rupert, and Johnnie, and Charlic, 
I’ve been thinking—I’ve—I’ve thought of 
something.” 

“T wish you would not disturb a fellow,” 
growled the elder brother. 

“What ! do say!” from the little brothers. 

“ Why, Hester is our ‘ Puss in Boots.’” 

The little brothers were very much 
astonished, Rupert said nothing. 

Finally, from Johnny and Charlie— 
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“ Hetty’s a real duck—perhaps she ¢s ‘ Puss 
in Boots.’ ” 
Rupert lay awake for an hour. 


CHAPTER III.—JOHN MORGAN. 


TuHaT same night, when the Morgan boys 
and girls were asleep, and the noisy house 
had sunk into the quiet which it never knew 
in its waking moments, a tall man, wrapped 
in a shabby great-coat and rather dirty 
muffler, might have been seen standing on 
the steps of No. 13. 

This man was the missing link in the family 
circle: in short, he was the story-teller who 
had vanished from the children’s hour. He 
had a latch-key in his hand, but he did not 
immediately apply it to the lock ; on the con- 
trary, he turned his back to the door, and 
gazed up and down the street. 

There was nothing of either inquisitive- 
ness or expectation in his gaze ; his whole 
attitude, the look in his eyes, the very way 
he shuffled his uncertain feet, showed a want 
of interest, the want of interest of one who 
had a very slight hold of hope. 

The clock in a neighbouring church tower 
struck twelve. He listened until the last 
stroke had died away, then roused himself, 
rubbed his cold hands—for as he stood on 
the steps he shivered not a little—and let 
himself into the house. He shut the door 
softly, and found himself in complete dark- 
ness. This fact, however, failed to take him 
by surprise; for economic reasons the hall 
lamp had been put out full two hours ago. 
He knew where to find matches, applied one 
to a candle which had been placed in readi- 
ness, and, holding it in his still numb fingers, 
went into the parlour. 

The parlour presented a contrast to the 
hall. The hall was dark and cold, the par- 
lour warm, warm with the cheery radiance of 
a bright fire. On the fire was a saucepan, 
the contents of which bubbled and emitted 
a savoury smell. An arm-chair was drawn up 
to the hearth, a little table stood near, on 
the table was a tray containing cup and 
saucer, spoon and plate. 

Just the ghost of a smile of satisfaction 
flitted across the man’s face as he noticed 
these signs of welcome. “ That child, again,” 
he said. He came a step nearer, then stood 
still with a start, and the uncertain smile be- 
came certain. The arm-chair drawn up to 
the hearth was occupied. A young girl lay 
in it fast asleep; a pretty sleeper, with 
flushed cheeks and parted lips. Happy 


dreams were visiting her, for she smiled and 
uttered a glad word ortwo. The man looked 





at her earnestly for half a moment, then -he 
unfastened his great-coat, threw aside his 
discoloured muffler, and noiselessly and with 
careful step removed the saucepan from the 
fire. He poured the hot soup into the cup, 
and drawing another chair forward, prepared 
to eat his supper. 

As he ate, the light of the solitary candle 
fell on his face, revealing features that must 
once have been handsome. The nose was 
aquiline, the forehead broad and high, the 
deep-set eyes were brilliant, once they must 
have emitted fire, and the thinly though finely 
cut lips have curved in merry lines; but now 
the man’s whole attitude, the colour of the 
face, the furtive, downward look of the eyes 
showed that he had passed through some 
crisis ; in short, they showed that the bound- 
ary line between vice and virtue had been 
crossed. He was not a bad man, but no one 
who watched him as he sat by his hearth 
could have proclaimed him altogether re- 
spectable. He had the shabby look of one 
whose ways are uncertain ; but joined to the 
shabbiness, adding pathos to the picture, 
were lines of suffering, about mouth and 
around eyes, in the stooping figure and 
shaking hands, which showed that even while 
he sinned he repented. ‘ How tired that 
child must be!” he said once again, half 
aloud ; “‘ but—well, I am glad she is up, I 
want to speak to her.” 

He had partaken of his supper in absolute 
silence, but now he moved his cup and 
saucer, and shuffled with his feet—he did not 
like to arouse her roughly, but why did she 
not wake? At last he touched her arm, 
then, hesitating as he did so, bent down and 
kissed her brow. The kiss effected its pur- 
pose, the brown eyes opened wide. 

“ Have I been asleep, father? Have you 
been in long? And why, you have eaten 
your supper!” 

“Yes, Hester. Hester, dear, lam glad you 
are not in bed; put a little more coal on the 
fire, my love—I am wretchedly chilly.” 

“Yes, father.” She obeyed him, then 
stood before him and looked into his face. 
She was evidently nerving herself to some 
effort ;' her thoughts were pre-occupied or 
she would have noticed something that would 
have arrested her words ; as it was she spoke 
suddenly, though with enforced calmness, 
“Father, dear, I have got something to tell 
you ; I—I sat up on purpose. Will you give 
me ten minutes ?” 

“Something to tell me, Hester?” looking 
up impatiently. ‘“ You have not, I hope you 
have not left your situation, my dear.” 
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“No.” His impatience had aroused her 
resentment, and she resolved to tantalise him 
a little. 

“Mrs. Claymore has refused to pay you? 
'Tis sure to be a money trouble. Well, 
go on, child—have it out; I am tired 
and sleepy, and I have something to say to 
you. Go on, Het; my news is not good 
either—mine is no fancied grievance, dear. 
I was glad when I saw you had not gone to 
bed, for you must break it to the mother for 
me.” 

He spoke in that querulous, complaining 
voice which a weak man will use when he 
teels that the world is against him, and yet 
knows in his inmost soul that the world is 
right in its resentment. His eyes were cast 
down ; had a stranger watched him then he 
would have added to his other faults that of 
selfishness. 

“ Poor father!” said the girl. She was still 
preoccupied, still absorbed with herself, or she 
would have requested him, as he had hoped 
and intended she should, to tell his tale first. 
She knelt down by his side and looked into 
his face ; her own young face was strong, and 
had marks of vigour and decision—a con- 
trast to his. 

“When you came in, father, I was dream- 
ing—it was quite a nice dream, but tinged, as 
dreams always are, somehow, with a trifle of 
shadow. I thought I was tired; I had a 
long day with Mrs. Claymore, and had come 
home and told the children a story, and 
mother had a headache, and I did a trifle of 
mending for her; then I copied those tire- 
some papers that always make your eyes 
ache (by the way, they are all copied, father; 
I did them. to-night, after the children went 
to bed), then I lay down and went to sleep. 
I thought you came in, as you really must 
have come in, and stood close to me and 
kissed me, and called me your ‘ comfort.’ 
That was all,” continued Hester stopping 
and blushing ; “‘not much, you will say, but 
I liked it.” 

The father was so far touched that he put 
his arm round the daughter’s waist. “ My 
dear,” he said, sighing, “your dream is 
true ; you are a comfort to me. Your mother 
—well, never mind; you are not only the 
comfort that a good woman and daughter 
must be to any man, but you can give the 
help which a strong and vigorous mind can 
afford. You are clever, Hester, and not 
afraid of emergencies ; it is a relief to me to 
talk to you, for you don’t cry or get into 
>ysterics or blame a man. If ever you marry, 
Hester, don’t blame your husband, my dear ; 





no man’s affection will be proof against that. 
And now, is your little dream all you have to 
say? for if so it was sent to you, I verily 
believe, as a warning—for, Hester, I need 
not your comfort only, but your help.” He 
raised his eyes now, gazing at her fully. 
‘There was no doubt as to the earnestness of 
his need, and it smote through the thin veil 
in which the selfishness of sudden good had 
wrapped her. 

Should she let him tell his story first? 
But no, her news was bright, and could be 
quickly communicated. 

“Dear father, my dream was not what I 
had to say; I have news. It is not gloomy, 
it—it may cheer you; and just at present it 
does not even take me away. Father dear, 
you remember Mr. Harvey? He has asked 
me to be his wife.” 

These words, spoken very quietly, had an 
instant effect on the man to whom they were 
addressed. His indifference vanished; he 
raised his head with alacrity. 

The furtive gleam gone from his eyes, they 
looked straight and piercingly into the young 
eyes gazing into his. So completely taken 
by surprise was he, that he forgot himself; 
he was intensely interested. Instantly, with 
those rather trite words, did John Morgan 
become the man and the father. Looking at 
Hester, he felt through and through a heart 
that still struggled after virtue four facts. 
His child was a child no longer—she was a 
woman ; she was beautiful; she was so dear 
to him, John Morgan, that it was agony to 
think of parting with her. 

“My dear,” he stammered. He put his 
arm round her and kissed her; the arm that 
encircled her waist trembled. He was 
ashamed of his emotion. He got up and 
paced the room—once —twice—then sat 
down prepared to listen; there was no more 
fear of his thoughts wandering. 

“Hetty, you nearly took my breath away. 
Tell me all about it, my darling. Who is 
Mr. Harvey?” 

“You have heard me speak of him, father 
—perhaps not very often of late. I have 
met him at Mrs. Claymore’s. I have felt for 
some time that he liked me, and—and to- 
day he said so.” 

“But who is he, child? Is he a gentle- 
man? Is he respectable ?” 

These words were asked so anxiously, and 
with such apparent doubt as to the answer 
they would evoke, that Hester could not 
help smiling. 

“Dear father, you forget where I have 
made his acquaintance. Mrs, Claymore 
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would not be likely to know any one who 
was not a gentleman. He is the son of Sir 
Andrew Harvey, of shire. I think he 
is quite respectable.” 

Just as great a start as her first words had 
called forth passed again over the face of 
John Morgan, but this time it came froma 
different cause. Again the furtive look re- 
turned to the eyes, and again the selfish 
cunning which dwarfs all fatherhood entered 
the heart. 

He rubbed his hands, poked the fire, then 
continued, speaking cautiously, ‘ The son of 
a baronet! Is he the eldest son?” 

“ He is the only son.” 

“ Of course he is rich ?” 

“I don’t know ; I suppose so.” 

“Hetty, you are a little goose,” kissing 
her. 

The man was now in the highest possible 
spirits. 

“So he told you he liked you, and all 
that sort of nonsense; and you—what did 
you say to him, my dear?” 

“TI love him,” said Hester, burying her 
head on her father’s shoulder. 

“ And you can marry at once, of course ?” 

“No, father. I said ‘no’ to that. We 
must not marry for a year at least—perhaps 
two years—not until Alice is old enough to 
take my place. I told him all that; how I 
was wanted at home, and what a help even the 
little money I earn is to mother. I told him 
I could not leave home until some one else 
could earn money for mother, and help with 
the children. I think he saw what I meant. 
He does not quite like it, but I believe he 
will be satisfied.” 

“What! to wait a year, when he can marry 
at once?” 

“Or perhaps two years,” answered Hester. 

** But he must not, my dear. Hester, you 
don’t surely suppose we could be so selfish? 
No, no; you must marry the young man 
when a fit time has elapsed, and wait for no 
Alice or any such nonsense.” 

“Then you don’t want me so much at 
home?” said Hester, moving a little away 
from him, and looking into his face with 
astonishment. 

“ Of course we want you, my love; but 
that is not the point. We must think for 
you now, and for the young man who wants 
to make you his wife. Your scruples are 
very nice, my dear, but they are not quite 
just to him; and he——well, well, Hester, 
you have taken me by surprise.” 

‘You are not vexed or sorry?” 

“Vexed! sorry! No; these are good 




















I am much pleased—I am proud 
Sir Andrew Harvey’s son! I know 
My child, 


tidings. 
of you. 
all about Sir Andrew Harvey. 
you are making a great match.” 

“Am I?” said Hester. 

“ You are proud of it?” 

“T am very proud of Aim.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; that is just like a 
young girl of fine sentiment. Of course you 
are proud of him, my love; but you will be 
proud of other things some day. My Hetty 
will be a great lady—Lady Harvey! Who 
would have thought it ?” 

A look of pain flitted across Hester Mor- 
gan’s face. She got up, and stood by the 
mantelpiece. 

“T am glad you are pleased,” she said 


gravely. ‘‘ Now I can listen to your news; 
what is it?” 
“My news!—mine! Mine was bad news, 


but it may be averted. I won't tell it to- 


night. Hetty, when am I to meet this young 
man P” 

“He has promised to call to-morrow 
evening.” 


** Good—to-morrow evening ; that is well. 
Good night, Hetty; God bless you. Dream 
golden dreams, my darling.” ‘Then, as she 
left the room and he prepared to follow her, 
he continued, half aloud, half to himself, 
“ To-morrow evening—it may be averted. Sir 


Andrew Harvey’s son my son-in-law ! 


CHAPTER IV.—HER OWN PEOPLE. 


Ir was Sunday evening—Sunday evening 
at the Morgans’. They were a semi-religious 
household ; that is, they observed the ordi- 
nances of religion, without being influenced 
by its power. Neither father, mother, nor 
children found religion a comfort ; the anxious 
mother cast none of her care upon it; the 
high-spirited children, looking forward with 
passionate longings to life, sought no strength 
from it. Yet they were considered religious 
people. They went to church, they attended 
Sunday-school, they were very orthodox in 
their theological opinions, they were intole- 
rant to those who differed from them, and all 
weathers found them in God’s house, no 
matter what the state of their boots or the 
condition of their umbrellas. Yes ; they were 
religious—considered so by their neighbours, 
most of all so by themselves—but they were 
religious with an exception. 

The head of the house, with the total want 
of all heart-worship, had thrown off the out- 
ward form. In so far he was honest, though 
he thought of no honesty or above-board 
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dealings with his Maker when he sat at home 
and smoked his pipe, instead of accompany- 
ing his family to the large old-fashioned 
church lower down the street. 

On this particular Sunday evening all the 
church-going members of the family were 
out, and John Morgan sat alone in the little 
room which he chose to consider his study. 
He had ordered a fire to be lit here, and he 
now sat smoking a pipe and gazing into the 
ruddy embers. He did not look nearly so 
forlorn as he had done on the previous 
evening. The fact was, his breast was once 
more animated by hope, and this fact had | 


a cause of grave offence to the elder Mor- 
gans. ‘True, the young wife was ladylike and 
well educated, but the retail tradesman’s 
daughter was a constant source of annoyance 
to the proud merchant’s family. 

“John might have done better,” they said. 
This was true—but the possibility also arose 
that he might have done worse. He loved 
his young bride, and but for himself his 
married life might have turned out well. But 
Morgan was his own enemy, and under such 
circumstances who can aid a man, for who 
| can save him from himself? 

A year or two after his marriage his father 





brought back the lustre to his eyes, and | died, and Morgan found himself at the head 
| of a flourishing business ; he was, in truth, a 


much of the comeliness to features which had | 


once been handsome. The night before, as | 
he stood on his door-step, looking vacantly | 


very wealthy man. 
It would take too long a time, it would be 


up and down the nearly deserted street, | too commonplace a story, to tell of the suc- 
despair had almost visited him, dreadful | ceeding years. Enough that their path led 
possibilities had floated before his eyes, dark | downwards; wealth decreased, speculations 
suggestions had come, to mock, to tempt, | failed, advice of wiser heads was disregarded, 
almost to persuade. But now, once again, | debts were incurred, all the vicissitudes of a 
hope, rose-tinted and radiant, sat upon his | merchant’s life when “his luck,” as he ex- 
hearth ; and in this blissful company Morgan | presses it, is against him, were experienced, 











smoked his pipe and was happy. 

That marriage of Hester’s—what might it 
not do for him? He had dreamt of it, 
thought of it, almost lived on it, for nearly 
twenty-four hours now. The quiet young girl, 
whose graceful movements he had watched 


with so much pride to-day, could not have | 


given her coming marriage more thought 
than did he. He looked at Hester with new 
eyes ; he was proud of her; he had always 
believed in her talents, he now believed in 
her beauty ; he thought that he loved her 
more than ever. This last fact may be 
doubted, but Morgan’s belief in it can scarcely 
be wondered at. The fact was, Hester’s in- 
tended marriage had saved him from despair. 

Morgan had the vice which accompanies 
weak but originally generous natures—he 
could not live within his means. He was 
also the kind of man whom poverty degrades 
as well as depresses. As a rich man he might 
have walked in the outward paths of virtue, 
as a poor man he must step aside into shadier 
roads. 

I have said that once the Morgan family 
were prosperous. They had not always lived 
in Varley Street. They had owned a large 
house in Bloomsbury, and this house was 
well appointed, well furnished, well kept. 
The house had belonged to Morgan’s father, 
who was a wealthy merchant, and when he— 
John Morgan—young and handsome, had 
married the pretty daughter of a retail trades- 
man, it was considered a mésalliance, and: was 


| and at last the well-known firm of “ Morgan 
| Brothers,” so much respected in the City, was 
| declared to be insolvent. It was not alto- 
| gether a dishonourable insolvency. When 
| matters were finally arranged, the creditors 
| were paid seven shillings in the pound, and 
declared themselves satisfied. The only one 
utterly bankrupt was Morgan himself. But 
the blow had crushed him morally as well as 
physically. To a nature like his, poverty 
must be his destruction, and he found him- 
self the poorest of the poor. Another firm 
had bought up his father’s business, and they 
offered him a clerkship where before he had 
been head. He accepted the post, and ex- 
pressed gratitude for the unusually large 
salary of two hundred a year—but his spirit 
was broken. He had been a very jolly, lively 
fellow, full of fun and with a love for adven- 
ture ; but now the fun was crushed out of him, 
and smiles no longer played about his lips. 

It was at this time he ceased to tell stories 
in the children’s hour, for, in truth, the pixies 
and sea-kings had so completely faded from 
his own life that they could not be repeated 
in his brain nor on his tongue. 

When the crushing calamity which haa 
altered Morgan’s life occurred, Hester was 
ten years old. There were several younger 
children—handsome and happy children— 
well cared for and well managed, for Mrs. 
Morgan had plenty of spirit in the old 
days. In the old days, too, Morgan had 
loved her, and she had loved him; they had 
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been a very happy pair, understanding each 
other well. But adversity, which proved too 
strong for the husband, was also too strong 
for the wife. She upbraided him, and he 
ceased to regard her with affection. 

But poverty has its uses, and the rough 
wind is good for the proper development of 
flowers and plants. The pretty little girl who 
had been of no special moment in the rich 
Bloomsbury mansion, began to hold a place 
of her own in the poor Varley Street home. 
The burdens dropped from them by the 
broken-down father and mother were taken 
up by the resolute child. She was so healthy, 
so happy, so gay, that poverty had no alarms 
for her. She hked to sit by her mother’s 
knee, to prattle by her mother’s side, and 
never regretted the grand nursery, where she 
had been shut up often against her will. 
Without being exactly old-fashioned she was 
a motherly little body, and she learned to 
care for the younger children, and even to 
help to nurse the new babies as they came 
one by one. She was a very loving child, 
had a passionate admiration for both father 
and mother, regarding them both as perfect, 
and with unconscious tact learning to manage, 
to soothe, to comfort both. 

Unconsciously also they leant upon her, 
and the relations between these parents and 
‘his child were almost from the first re- 
versed, 

On two hundred a year it was impossible 
for Morgan to give Hester much education ; 
and she might have developed into a merely 
unselfish household drudge, but for a circum- 
stance that occurred about a year after the 
family had made for themselves a humble 
home in Varley Street. Hester was a pretty 
child—in this respect she resembled her 
mother: golden-haired, and blue-eyed, had 
been the girl whom long ago John Morgan 
had loved. Golden-haired also was the 
little daughter, sunny her face, bright and 
clear her complexion ; but the blue eyes of 
the mother were, in the child, brown, dark, 
and serious, giving the force and character 
to the face which the mother’s had ever 
lacked. One day the pretty child attracted 
the notice of a lady who had long ago known 
her mother, who had in truth bought ribbons 
and gloves from the mother when she stood 
behind her father's counter. This lady, wealthy 
and well connected, had long ago taken a 
fancy to the fair tradesman’s daughter. 

Quite certain whose the child must be, by 
her striking likeness to her mother, she 
stopped her, questioned her, finally learned 
her story. 





This conversation led to results. Mrs, 
Claymore went to see Mrs. Morgan. Mrs. 
Morgan disappointed her, the broken-down, 
discontented woman failed to create fresh 
interests, but the brave, spirited child 
did. 

Mrs. Claymore resolved to have nothing 
more to say to Mrs. Morgan. She considered 
her mean and low-minded ; equally she re- 
solved to help and raise the child. Mrs. 
Claymore had no children of her own. “She 
offered to adopt Hester, if Hester on her 
part would give up her parents and regard 
her as a mother. 

Hester threw this offer from her with scorn. 
Give up her own father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters! Not for worlds. What 
did Mrs. Claymore mean? Who was Mrs. 
Claymore ? She hated her. Hester went into 
a passion at the bare idea, and the next time 
she met the fine lady was positively rude to 
her. 

But, strange to say, the high-born woman 
liked the lowly child none the less for her 
angry refusal of so magnificent an offer. If 
Hester would not become her adopted child, 
she at least would give her an education. 
She would send her to a first-class daily 
school, and pay all her quarterly bills. 

This proposal was received by father, 
mother, and child with tears of joy. For 
seven years Hester went to one of the best 
London schools ; she had masters, she at- 
tended classes and lectures. Everything was 
done to develop an intellect of no mean 
order. When Hester was eighteen, Mrs. 
Claymore asked for her reward. 

“You are well taught,” she said; “ you 
can now earn money as a teacher.” 

“T know it,” answered Hester, “and I 
must look for a situation at once.” 

As.she spoke she sighed, for she thought 
of the poverty at home and the many in- 
creasing cares, 

“You want to help your own people?” 
said Mrs, Claymore, who heard the scarcely 
audible sigh. 

‘© Of course I do,” said Hester with vehe- 
mence ; “for what other use was I put into 
the world?” 

Mrs. Claymore smiled; but she liked the 
enthusiastic creature. 

“You are quite right, my love; but you 
shall keep them in my way, and by so doing 
you will help me also. I am no longer young, 
and I want a companion to read to me, and 
write my letters, and go about with me, and 
help me in a thousand little ways. Give me 
your days, Hester—you may spend your 
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“T will discuss her with no one,” 


nights at home—and I will give you fifty| In consequence Hester’s evenings were al- 
pounds a year.” | most entirely her own; and those evenings 

This offer Hester accepted. By doing so | she devoted to the Varley Street home. She 
she could accomplish a twofold object ; she | gave Alice, her next sister, music and French 
could assist her father and mother with | lessons. She helped her mother; she amused 
money, and she could brighten her home | her brothers; in short, she did those thou- 
with her own sunny presence. Mrs. Clay-|sand and one things which an unselfish 
more proved herself no hard task-mistress. | woman can do to make others happy. She 
Had Hester been her adopted child she | thought of herself as no heroine; it was her 
would have taken her into society, but, as | heart’s delight to draw smiles and caressing 
her young companion and amanuensis, she | words from the dear ones she loved; but surely 
would be guilty of no such breach of etiquette. “The daily round, the common task,” 
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were drawing her, in the poet’s words, near 
to God. 

At school Hester had made many friends ; 
but she had done with school—had indeed 
nearly completed her nineteenth year—before 
any one had approached those sacred pre- 
cincts of her heart where she had enshrined 
her own family. So intense was her affection 
for this rough and disorderly household, that 
she was blind to all their imperfections. She 
saw no weaknesses in her father, no discon- 
tent in her mother, no roughness in Rupert, 
no vulgarity in Alice—love hid these blem- 
ishes ; and though love as it grew in inten- 
sity, in experience, must finally have revealed 
them, yet that time had not yet come for 
Hester. 

Before, however, she was quite nineteen, 
another claimant demanded the warm, loving 
heart which had hitherto expended its ‘affec- 
tions within the family shrine. Hester was 
too completely a woman not to respond to 
this claim ; she did so with all the fervour of 
her passionate nature. I have said that 
Mrs. Claymore did not take her into society ; 
neither to ball nor opera did Mrs. Claymore 
ask her young companion to accompany her. 
Still, at this lady’s house it was impossible 
for so beautiful a girl to pass without obser- 
vation. 

Mrs. Claymore was rich; she lived in 
fashionable society. Shé dabbled a little, a 
very little, in literature.. It cannot be said 
that her literature met with marked success ; 
but she went in for art and culture, and 
young men of fashion, young painters, young 
authors, young poets, liked to be seen in her 
rooms. 

Her evening assemblies were thronged, but 
Mrs. Claymore—hospitable and open-handed 
—liked to see friends at luncheon and five- 
o'clock tea, and from these gatherings Hester 
was not excluded. 

Mrs. Claymore was fond of her young pro- 
tégée ; she would break no rules of etiquette 
for her sake, but none the less did she like 
to see her draw forth attention and admira- 
tion. Mrs. Claymore hoped that Hester 
would secure for herself a place in society 
by a wealthy and high marriage, and Hester 
seemed likely to fulfil this worthy lady’s 
ambition. 

Amongst the most frequent visitors to 
Sumnor Place was a young man of good birth 
and high position, the son of a baronet. 
Mrs. Claymore welcomed him with open 
arms. Andrew Harvey had, however, per- 
sonal claims to respect and esteem which he 
owed to no mere accident of birth. 





A barrister by profession, but with plenty 
of money, he dabbled more in literature than 
in the law; he wrote articles for the leading 
journals ; he was looked up to as a man of no 
ordinary promise, and brilliant predictions 
were uttered for his future. 

He was ambitious, and he liked the gay 
nod of an approving world. 

But joined to his intellectual powers, this 
man had some heart qualities—rare now-a- 
days—which taught him to esteem, and to 
seek to win, a certain good gift which he be- 
lieved Providence to have placed in his way, 

Hester’s position did not hinder him from 
seeking to obtain her love ; he admired her 
beauty, he quickly read the simple story of 
her noble nature. 

So ardent, so enthusiastic, so innocent a 
creature must make a perfect wife; or if the 
hitherto untrained life needed some further 
training, how delightful to accomplish it with 
his own hands! untrammelled as yet by the 
fetters of society, how gracefully she would 
wear*those fetters by-and-by! So for months 
Andrew Harvey visited Sumnor Place, looked 
at Hester, talked to her, drew forth shy re- 
sponses, not from the lips alone, but from the 
heart ; then when he had watched her colour 
come and go, seen her eyes grow luminous 
and dark, felt her hand tremble in his, when, 
in short, he knew that he had taken captive 
the whole nature, when he was’ sure beyond 
all doubt that he, Andrew Harvey, had 
stepped into ashrine more sacred than the 
family shrine—he spoke. He loved her in- 
tensely ; his words were few and strong, but 
her love was deep enough to respond to 
them. So her answer came almost in a 
monosyllable, but it satisfied him. 

Neither of these young people, on the night 
on which they had lifted the veil and seen 
each other’s inmost hearts, had thought of the 
outward position of the other, but friends 
and on-lookers were not so unworldly. Mrs. 
Claymore knew well when she saw Hester and 
Andrew leave her house together what words 
would be spoken between them. She was a 
little pleased, a little excited, a little anxious. 
She could be by no means oblivious to the 
worldly advantage that from this marriage 
would accrue to her favourite—but, young 
Harvey! would his people be equally pleased? 
Would the fact of Hester’s beauty, grace, and 
noble heart, cover over the graver fact that 
she was not a lady by birth, and—well—that 
her father was scarcely respectable? These 
reflections made Mrs. Claymore a little anxi- 
ous ; but her conscience felt at rest—she had 
never thrown Hester in Andrew Harvey’s 
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way, and whatever the consequences, she was | lieved in those oft-repeated threats. His dis- 
not answerable for them. On the whole. then | missal came on him with all the effects of a 


she was pleased ; it was a new interest and 
excitement in her life, and she was sincerely 
attached to Hester. 

Another also was made happy by the 
worldly side of this engagement. That other, 
I need not say, was John Morgan. 

When, the night before, Hester told her 
father of the new love which had come into 
her life—something in the tone, something in 
the look of the earnest eyes, had stirred the 
best part of the broken-down man. 

The father in him awoke, the good in him 
came to the surface, his interest was aroused, 
and self, with its iow instincts, was forgotten. 

But as Hester continued her story, as she 
told of the name, of the position of her lover, 
the good died out of John Morgan, was killed 
indeed by a fiercer flame. ‘The name of Sir 
Andrew Harvey, Bart., was not unknown to 
this man ; it came to him as the echo of a 
long past time, of nearly forgotten recollec- 
tions. 

The old baronet had known his father, had 
been proud to his father, and once, when they 
had met, very distant to him. He fancied 
his rage when he learned what bride his son 
had chosen. Imagining the scene between 
Sir Andrew Harvey and his son, John Mor- 
gan felt much satisfaction. But as he sat in 
his study, on this Sunday evening, he had 
other thoughts of pleasure in connection with 
Hester’s marriage. 

From the ashes of his father’s old firm had 
arisen a new and thriving mercantile business. 
In the present firm, Morgan was, as I have 
said, a subordinate, he was a clerk on a 
salary of two hundred a year. It wasscarcely 
probable, it was indeed contrary to the ways 
of nature, that the improvident partner should 
become the trusted clerk. Morgan was care- 
less, unpunctual, inexact; he made mistakes in 
the accounts, he was constantly reprimanded 
for neglect of business. But for a certain 
compassion which was felt for him, and a 
certain remembrance of the old days when 
he had been head of the house, he would 
long ago have received his dismissal. 

But compassion and memory have their 
limits,and on the very afternoon of the day 
on which Hester teld him of her engagement, 
he had, for some glaring act of disobedience 
and neglect, been told by the heads of the 
firm that his services were no longer required 
by them. In short, he was thrown penniless 
on the world. 

This fact took him by surprise, and re- 
duced him to despair. He had never be- 








sudden blow. 

He came home resolved to tell Hester of 
his trouble, to throw the burden on the 
strong young shoulders which he felt were 
capable of bearing it, and then—but he had 
no thought beyond; beyond the fact that 
Hester must share his trouble, all was utter 
darkness. 

Hester, however, with the egotism of per- 
sonal happiness, had told her news first, and 
her news had inspired him with hope, had, in 
short, shown him a loophole out of his 
cifficulty. 

This was the loophole. Sir Andrew Har- 
vey was a sleeping partner in the firm for 
which he worked. Surely the great man 
would now use his influence to save him from 
dismissal. He would promise more attention 
in the future ; having been burnt at last by the 
fire of his own improvidence, he would avoid 
that fire in the time to come. Oh, yes, the 
son should plead with the father, the father 
would do his best, and he, John Morgan, 
would be saved from ruin and beggary. 

This was one of the first of the many good 
things he promised to himself from Hester’s 
marriage. 

No wonder, as he smoked his pipe on this 
Sunday evening, he should smile many smiles 
of self-congratulation. Fleeting had been his 
moments of fatherly love, but lasting, grow- 
ing stronger moment by moment, were the 
golden dreams which centred round himself. 

Through this connection he might rise step 
by step to position, to wealth, to the old days 
which now that they were gone seemed so 
luminous. 

There came a ring at the front door, the 
sharp, firm ring of a young hand. Morgan 
started nervously, he felt face to face with his 
own fate, not Hester’s. 

The next moment, a young man of aristo- 
cratic appearance and noble presence was 
ushered into the room. 


CHAPTER V,—WHAT HARVEY THOUGHT OF 
HESTER’S PEOPLE. 

SomE two hours before Andrew Harvey 
rang for admittance at John Morgan’s door, 
two young men lounged over a fire in a 
luxuriously furnished room in Jermyn Street. 
A bachelor’s room evidently, but furnished 
with some taste and care ; choice books lay 
about, and one or two good engravings and 
several photographs decorated the walls. 
The young men sat and smoked their pipes 
in silence; they were both lost in thought. 
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For half an hour they sat without speaking ; 
then the youngest and jolliest of the two 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, stared at 
his companion, said,— 

“‘ Well, Harvey,” and burst out laughing. 

“Do I look very amusing?” asked the 
elder man, with the faintest tinge of annoy- 
ance in his tone. 

“ My dear fellow, you look sentimental ! 
and—pardon me, I can’t help it, Harvey— 
I know all about it ; ’tis satisfactorily settled ; 
she has accepted you, old fellow ?” 

Harvey threw down his pipe. 

“She has,” he replied gravely. 

This very quiet answer seemed to take the 
other man by surprise ; he turned away, 
whistled, broke out into his favourite ex- 
pression of “ By Jove!” and walked to the 
window. It was quite evident by the look 
on his sarcastic but pleasant face that he 
considered his companion a fool. He had 
not believed his own words when he spoke 
to Harvey; consequently Harvey’s affirma- 
tive answer nearly took his breath away; he 
had meant nothing but some innocent chaff, 
and, lo and behold, how serious was the 
state of affairs! He considered his friend 
in a bad way; he felt both annoyance and 
disappointment. 

For ten minutes this very cheerful but 
worldly-minded young man stood with his 
face to the window, thinking over his friend’s 
case. The pros and the cons rose before 
him ; but the pros were few, the cons many. 
It seemed to Charley Staunton that Harvey 
had disgraced himself, that Harvey had been 
entrapped. He was just the clever, high- 
minded fellow to have high-flown ideas about 
things. There was nothing in his flirting with 
pretty Miss Morgan ; but this—this was a very 
different step. Charley Staunton thanked 
his stars that Ae had more common sense 
and wisdom, and he pitied Harvey, for he 
believed he had got himself into a scrape. 
He wondered, ought he, as his chosen and 
confidential friend, to help him at this pinch ? 
He felt his position to be a difficult one, for 
he believed that his simple duty was at least 
to open Harvey’s eyes. Awful visions of the 
old Baronet’s anger rose before him, of the 
commotion in the aristocratic circle in which 
they moved, of his friend being led blind- 
fold to the altar, sacrificed to a fleeting fancy 
and to false and utterly romantic ideas of un- 
worldly honour. Staunton felt that he ought 
to interfere ; but it was no easy task. He 

felt instinctively that in his present mood 
Harvey would be as difficult to manage as a 
bear with a sore head. He did not like to 


confess it, but he had a wholesome dread of 
a man some years older, many hundred 
degrees cleverer, and not a few inches taller 
than himself. “Nothing venture, however, 
nothing have.” 

Staunton approached the fire-side. “ Har- 
vey,” he began. Harvey had forgotten al} 
about him, had refilled his pipe, and was 
lost in some other world, into which Staunton 
had obtained no passport of admittance. 
“Harvey,” said the young fellow again, “I 
am awfully astonished, you know—and—and 
—of course I am glad, if you are; but the 
fact is, Harvey, I don’t know how to put it— 
but—but—I am awkward—but—lI wanted to 
say—you won't take it amiss, old fellow— 
but I wanted to say is 

“ Well?” said Harvey. 

“Well, you know, Harvey, I am awfully 
astonished, and—I wanted to say 2 

“‘T know,” said Harvey, removing the pipe 
from his mouth and looking tranquilly at his 
companion, “I know all you have got on 
your mind, and can’t get out. You con- 
sider Miss Morgan beneath me—a low match, 
afd such stuff. These thoughts are very 
natural, only they happen to be wrong. She 
is not beneath me; she is above me.” 

Staunton’s face grew crimson; his favourite 
exclamation of “ By Jove!” again passed his 
lips. He felt his position to be a horrible 
one; but having bearded the lion in his den, 
he must proceed. 

“Oh dear me! Yes, old fellow, I know 
all that. I know she’s delightful—and good— 
and an angel—and you are as unworldly as 
—I say—I’m not good at metaphors. But, 
I say, Harvey, think of her family! Her 
father’s an awful low, seedy kind of fellow— 
quite a cad, in fact—and he'll sponge on you 
to any extent, and there are a whole tribe of 
brothers and sisters. I say, Harvey, ’tis per- 
fectly awful—if the girl , 

Harvey’s face had grown a little white. 

“* Leave out about the girl,” he said, rising. 
“T will discuss her with no one—and—lI don’t 
marry the family. I’m going out, Staunton. 
Good day. You will look in to-morrow?” 

When Harvey got into the street he pulled 
out his watch and saw that he had an hour 
and a half to wait before the time when he 
must call at 13, Varley Street. This fact 
ascertained, he hailed a hansom, and, tell- 
ing the driver to take him to Regent’s Park, 
and drive about until he told him to stop, he 
resumed the meditations which Staunton’s 
uncongenial words had interrupted. Andrew 
Harvey was an aristocrat by birth, culture, 

















and inclination. His birth had made him 
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the heir to an old baronetcy. His training 
at Eton and Christ Church had added that 
outward refinement which education, carried 
to its highest point, alone can give. He was 
also an aristocrat by inclination. This last fact 
he doubted—this last essential point in his 
character he was himself unaware of. Secured 
in his position by all the mighty chains of 
birth and training, he affected to despise it. 
He went in for democracy, he went in for 
the rights of the people. Had he been an 
Irishman he would probably have been a 
Home Ruler; being an Englishman, he was 
a Liberal of the Liberals; in religious opinions 
the broadest of the broad. In all this he 
knew nothing of his own heart, and read not 
as yet its true story aright. He was still some 
years under thirty, and his was the zeal of 
untempered youth. He had very decided 
talents; he had also some of the gifts of an 
orator, a rich, impassioned voice, and a ready 
flow of eloquent words; he could now and 
then even deal in stinging sarcasm and well- 
aimed and vehement derision. His dream 
was, some day, to get into the House, and, 
meanwhile, he expended his talents in pungent 
and clever articles for the leading journals. 
His papers were read, were admired. He wrote 
for the people, and earnest, powerful, bitter 
were his appeals in their behalf. Friends 
and foes alike read, admired, and said how 
vivid and real was young Harvey’s knowledge 
of the masses who lay beneath him. 

Those who uttered such words of flattery 
were vastly mistaken. In truth, this high-flown 
and visionary young enthusiast knew nothing 
of those for whose cause he pleaded. Had his 
eyes really been opened, such a nature as his 
must have recoiled; one sight of the real 


coarseness must have appalled him, one 
vision of the meanness of very low life must 


hag caused him to turn away in disgust. 


The sin and misery, deprived of all those 
softening tints which distance bestows, could 
have touched no chord in his being. Harvey 
was no true philanthropist, no seeker after 
God in the lowest places, or amongst the 
most depraved types of humanity. Though 
he knew it and believed it not, he was too 
essentially an aristocrat by inclination. 

Strange as it may seen:, the first awakening 
of his true self in this man came with Staun- 
ton’s words. Hedid not like what Staunton 
had said about Hester’s family ; while affect- 
ing to despise it, it had, in truth, struck an 
unpleasant chord in his heart. His love for 
Hester was very true, and very deep; he 
recognised in her that aristocracy of nature 
which springs from no birth, and is checked 
by no circumstance. He rejoiced in the fact 
that this beautiful young creature had nothing 
to give him but herself; neither name, nor 
position, nor money ; nothing but a face and 
form of great beauty, a mind of high capa- 
cities, and a heart pure, fresh, noble. His 
prize was perfect; a gem without a flaw. 
But—her family! He had heard something 
of Morgan’s previous story, and that some- 
thing had not commended itself to his ap- 
proval. He thought of it all over again as 
he drove through the winter desolation of 
Regent’s Park. As he thought he resolved ; 
it was good to make resolves early. He 
would wean Hester as much as possible from 
the family who were unworthy of her, and 
he would show his undesirable father-in-law 
| very plainly that he could expect no help 
| from him. 








FINDING CHRIST 


IN COMMON LIFE. 


’ By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


“TY am a man under authority, having soldiers under me.””—Sr. Mar. viii. 9. 
“ And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men.”—Sr. LuKE v, 10, 


\WE have here two distinct incidents in 
the life of Jesus Christ. But there is in 
them a common element which it may, I think, 
be useful to think over ; and this is, the possi- 
bility of finding Christ in our common work. 


| Think, first,of the Roman Centurion. He 
| was a soldier, accustomed to Roman disci- 

pline, accustomed both to receive and to 
| give the word of command ; familiar, there- 
| fore, with all those wonders of precision and 
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completeness which spring from the perfec- 
tion of military obedience. ‘This was what 
he daily saw before him. His professional 
life forced it upon him. And now he was 
applying to something very different the 
thoughts which his professional life had made 
familiar. They helped him to believe in Jesus’ 
power, and to expect from the great Healer’s 
word of command instantaneous, decisive, 
irreversible results. Why be at the trouble 
of coming in person to my humble house? 
Speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed. 

This man, you see, had learned Christian 
lessons in what at first looks an un-Christian 
school. He had learned to think rightly of 
Christ frora the teaching of his position as a 
Roman soldier. 

Turn now to that other beautiful story, the 
story of faith growing through disappointment. 
The disciples are busied with their ordinary 
work. They are gaining their livelihood by 
fishing on the Lake of Gennesareth. They 
have had a night of failure, hard work fol- 
lowed by failure. ‘“ Master, we have toiled 
all the night, and taken nothing; nevertheless 
at Thy word I will let down the net.” 

We know the draught which followed, the 
astonishment of the fishermen, the spiritual 
quickening in St. Peter’s soul as he felt that 


his humble boat had become holy ground: 
“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 


Lord.” And then, while the soul of the 
fisherman was thus stirred by the storm of 
deep emotion, the voice of encouragement 
and of spiritual venture followed : “ Fear not ; 
from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 

Here, again, the Divine lesson came through 
the daily work. Christ was found in the 
draught of fishes. From that time Peter could 
never ply his common trade without thinking 
of human souls whom his Master longed to 
gather into the gospel net. 

My friends, these records of the life of 
Jesus Christ were written for our learning. And 
when is it that we have truly learned them? 
Not whea we have read them for the hun- 
dredth time, or when we know their words by 
heart, or even when we have thought devoutly 
and reverently of the goodness which they 
disclose; but when, so to speak, we have 
caught their spirit; when we have come to 
apply them to our own experience ; when we 
have begun to try to live them out and con- 
fidently to expect daily guidance from them ; 
when we come to see that we too may find 
Christ in our daily work ; that there is some- 
thing in our trade or profession or habitual 
occupation which may be to-us what the boat 





on Gennesareth was to St. Peter, and what 
the short word of military command had be- 
come to the Roman Centurion. 

It is, of course, possible to treat such a 
subject fancifully ; but this is by no mtans 
necessary. The most sober Christian judg- 
ment expects to find Christ near at hand. 
Each of us should think over his own pecu- 
liar lot in life. It may be easier to gather 
the direct Christian lesson from some lots 
than from others; but no doubt it may be 
gathered, and that not violently or un- 
naturally, from all. 

1. The Clergyman’s life has this special 
happiness, a happiness bringing with it a 
special responsibility and a special danger, 
that his professional work not only symbolises 
but actually zs, if I may venture on the ex- 
pression, the professional life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is directly, what all good work 
ought to be indirectly, to “catch men,” to 
“save souls,” to destroy the works of the 
devil, to lead to God and goodness, to make 
goodness attractive by example, to quicken 
consciences, to raise himself and others above 
all that has no relish of eternity. Here every 
one sees the analogy. There is no need to 
explain. Only let us all pray that every 
clergyman may be truer to his high calling, 
and see that his professional life is not merely 
a profession, or an occupation, but a calling 
and a sacrifice—even that high and holy 
thing, an imitation of Christ. 

u. As to the Soldier’s life, it has hecome 
a common thing to speak and think of 
its Christian side. Indeed, you cannot 
long pray or meditate, much less preach, 
on Christian duty without finding that un- 
consciously your mind runs on military 
images. In no other human calling do you 
get so sharply cut an outline of true Chris- 
tian obedience. In the vulgar, self-seeking 
moments of. our lives we make light of obe- 
dience and discipline. We compare them 
withJiberty and self-development. We set 
the one against the other. We speak of 
obedience as something servile. But no 
one in his senses thinks contemptuously of 
military obedience. An instinct has long 
grown up, even among the most worldly, that 
an army without obedience is,a miserable 
rabble. To secure anything great in war 
there must be an unlimited supply of self- 
surrender. Men must be ready not to die 
only at the word of command, but to submit 
to orders which they do not understand, to 
carry out a policy, which they may not 
approve, to remain in the rear when they 
would wish to be in the yan, to be the real 
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authors of successes of which others reap the | 
reward and the distinction; in a word, to 
sink and efface themselves in order that 
their commander may triumph. What a 
picture this of the Christian life! Who can 
doubt that one Christian soldier after another, 
since the days of the Roman Centurion, has 
delighted to see in his professional work an 
exact image of Christian obedience ? 

wi. Or think, again, of the noble pro- 
fession of the Physician, with which I would 
unite that large and increasing army of both 
sexes who minister either to the maintenance 
of health or the solacing of sickness. How 
readily must their calling suggest to them, if 
they have eyes to see, the earthly lifeand the 
abiding spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. It is not | 
very long since our foremost statesman was 
descanting eloquently on the growing dignity 
of the medical profession. It was not part 
of his argument, but it may well be part of 
ours, to notice one peculiar blessing which | 
attaches to it, that it almost necessarily draws | 
the mind to Jesus Christ, The assuaging of | 
pain, the soothing of anxiety, the calming of | 
restlessness, the struggle with fretfulness, the | 
strange and often sad spectacle of worldly | 
souls suddenly forced into contact with the | 
serious things of human life—helplessness, | 
and separation, and pain, and death—in all 
such experience, surely Christ Himself must 
often be near—near to the devout nurse 
in those critical hours of the chill morning | 
when bodily powers are at their frailest, 
and lives are trembling in the balance; 
near to the good physician as he bids fare- | 
well to his patient and wonders whether the | 
life, now mercifully restored, will be devoted 
to worthy purposes—or, again, as he passes 
rapidly from the dying bed of one to the 
couch of recovery of another, and, like the | 
Greek martyr* of old, doubts which of the two | 
is the happier. 

The three cases which I have taken may, | 
perhaps, be the most obvious of all for con- | 
necting common life with thoughts of Christ. 
But no sphere of life that is not radically | 
wicked can fail to have its symbolical, and | 
therefore its Christian side. The life of the | 
politician, the life of the lawyer, the life of | 
the artist, the life of the musician, the life of | 
trade, notably the life of agriculture, the life | 
of the money-changer, the life of the domestic | 
servant, the life of the teacher, the life of the | 
taught—in all these instances there must, I 
am persuaded, even in that life which looks 
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* “The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways 
—I to die, and you to live. Which is better, God only knows.’ | 
—Socrates, at the close of his “ Apology ” to his judges. 


most secular, be much which daily work 
supplies, zz the profession and not out of 
it, to bring near some maxim, or some pro- 
found principles, or some tender sympathy of 
Christ. 

If once this truth becomes to any of us 
not a truism but a conviction of the heart, it 
will help to keep us clear of one great error 
that always besets the Christian life, I mean 
the error of supposing that, if we are to serve 
Christ fully, we must do something different 
from what we are now doing. 

Young people think it will be so much 
easier to serve Christ when they are older. 
The particular temptations which they now 
find so formidable will be gone. 

In middle age, many people, harassed with 
business and anxiety, think it will be so 
much easier to serve Christ when they are old, 
and when the time for hard, hurrying work is 
over. In both cases the present temptation 
is felt and dreaded. The temptations which 
will beset the new period of life are un- 
imagined and ignored. If you wish to help 
any one in such a moment of doubt and weak- 
ness, you may have little difficulty in con- 
vincing him that his anticipations are delu- 
sive. Indeed, the uncertainty of life is of 
itself quite enough to show that his procrasti- 
nation is unreasonable. 

But what we want is not to be convinced 
that we are wrong, but to be helped to be 
right; and I doubt whether more effectual 


help towards this end can be given than by 


making any one feel that his life, as zt stands, 
has a Christian side; nay is, so to speak, 
running over with Christian opportunities. 


| It is im them, not elsewhere, that he may, 
| if he will, find Christ. 
| not in spite of it, he may come upon his 


Through that life, 


Master’s footsteps, and feel the heat* they 
have left behind them. He will not doubt 
that he is doing Christ’s work. He will not 
be very anxious as to the precise nature of 
his own occupation. It will have taught 


| him already what is the mind of Christ. No 


change in it can give him any higher teach- 
ing. 

SBlessed is the servant whom his lord, 
when he cometh, shall find doing his proper 
work, with a mind humble and contented, a 
hope full of immortality, a heart beating with 
human sympathies, and an eye fixed on 
Jesus Christ. 





* Compare the Christmas carol, ‘“‘Good King Wen- 
ceslas 


‘*In his master’s steps he trod, 
Where the snow lay dinted : 
Heat was in the very sod 
Which the saint had printed.” 
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THE HOPE LAID UP FOR US IN HEAVEN. 
By A. L. WARING. 


“Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the veil ; 
whither the forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus.” 


WE have it, Lord, this hope Divine, 
That holds the heart with Thee, 
When winds blow high and stars decline 
On life’s wide morning sea. 
Thou hast the home of our desire ; 
Thou art where we shall be. 


So to Thy sure and steadiast love 
The heaven-taught soul replies ; 

One with a fostering power above 
These dark oppressive skies, 

Where all we rested in gives way, 
And all we clung to dies. 


The trembling ship we cannot save— 
Thee, Lord of life, it bore— 

By every shock of wind and wave 
Made weaker than before, 

Is still (O we of little faith !) 
Thine, Lord, for evermore. 


And from Thy rest within the veil, 
Thy death and suffering past, 

How can the cherished spirit fail 
To hold its anchor fast, 

Or carry.its eternal calm 
Through to the worst and last ? 


It is for us that Thou art there, 
Of heaven and earth the link ; 

We rise in Thy triumphant care 
By all that bids us sink. 

Oh, keep us waiting for a joy 
Above the thoughts we think. 


There is a sweet, prophetic sound, 
A prelude soft and low, 

That hails Thee in the darkness round, 
As through its depths we go, 

A voice of angels at our helm, 
Beholding shores they know. 


Son of our God, whom He has given 
Of all His gifts the sum, 

Let not the gladness of His heaven 
To Thy joint heirs be dumb; 

But show the Father to our hearts, 
By faith in bliss to come. 





ABIDING THE FROST. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


\ 7E have seen in the article entitled 
“Their Appointed Seasons” that 
many creatures are obliged to shift their 
quarters for want of food, and that the in- 
stinct of’ migration is to be found in mam- 
mals, birds, fishes, crustacea, and insects. 
But perhaps the reader may have noticed 
that reptiles have been omitted from the list 
of migrants, and may have wondered whether 
the omission were accidental or intentional. 
We have lizards, for example, which feed 
only upon insects, grubs, &c. We have the 
blindworm, which lives on slugs, and the 
snake, which finds its sustenance in frogs. 


insects, grubs, slugs, and frogs all disappear 


Now, 
in the 


winter. The reptiles cannot fly to other lands, and 
we might expect them to be starved. So they would, 
but for another provision of nature, called Hibernation, 
which is, in its way, quite as wonderful as migration, 
and is shared in a similar manner by creatures be- 
longing to totally different classes. 

Food, again, is the cause of hibernation as well 
as of migration; but while the latter enables the 
animals to find food, the former renders them inde- 
pendent of it, and they can abide frost as well as 


hunger. 


The subject is so wide that we must content ourselves 


with a very slight outline of it, but without some 
reference to hibernation we shall not be able 
to understand how so many creatures are 
enabled to support existence, and to endure 
frost, when all supplies of food are cut off 
for months together. 

We have already seen how all the swallow 
tribe, depending wholly on flying insects for a 
subsistence, are obliged to leave this country 
when the cold of winter begins to make 


its way into the warmth of autumn, and to 
IX. n.s, 


seek more genial lands where they can obtain 
the needful supply of food. 
But swallows are not our only inhabitants 
which depend on living creatures for their 
| sustenance, for the Bats lead very similar 
lives, although they are mammals, and not 
birds, the principal difference being that bats 


fly by night and swallows by day. That 
they possess the physical power of migration 


| is beyond a doubt, for they can keep up their 
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swift flight almost as long as the swallows, 
and much longer than the ‘short- -winged birds | 
which are regular migrators. 

However, their instinct leads them to be 
independent of food instead of travelling in 
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search of it, and when they find insects be- 
ginning to fail, they settle themselves down 
for hibernation. 

This singular state is a kind of lethargy, 
resembling sleep in many respects but dif- 
fering from it in others. One of the pecu- 
liarities which is common to hibernation and 


sleep is, that hunger is not felt during its | 
says the | 
French proverb, and with truth, inasmuch as | 


continuance. ‘Who sleeps, dines,” 
during sleep there is but very slight waste of 
the bodily tissues, and therefore food is not 
required for the purpose of repairing the loss. 
Hibernation, however, goes farther than sleep 
in this respect, for the waste of tissue is 
almost nothing, the bodily functions being 
nearly in abeyance during its continuance. 
The animal heat is considerably lowered, 
pulsation becomes exceedingly feeble and 
slow, and the respiration, though at first it 
retains its regularity, becomes so slight as to 
be almost imperceptible, and then totally 
ceases. 

That respiration really does cease has been 
proved by repeated experiments. A _hiber- 
nating bat can be surrounded with deadly 
gases, one inspiration of which would be 
instant death, and yet will suffer no harm. 
Let it be roused even by a footfall, and it 
will make an inspiration and die. 


| Again, the insensible bat has been placed 
| in a glass vessel so constructed that the air 
within it can be chemically tested. One 
| breath would change the constituents of the 
air, but as long as the bat is left undisturbed 
| the air is found to be unaltered. 

As a further precaution, a self- registering 
index has been connected with the. side of 
the bat, so that a movement, if so slight as 
to be imperceptible to the eye, would have 
been recorded. Yet the index made no 
sign. 

It is popularly supposed that great cold is 
required to produce hibernation. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not the case, for the animal is 
awakened from its lethargy by cold, and can- 
not resume its former state except when re- 
stored to its former temperature. Heat has 
the same effect as cold, and it is found that 
different animals require different tempera- 
tures in order to produce perfect hiberna- 
tion. 

Several British animals besides the bats 
are subject to this mode of dispensing with 
food. 

The common Dormouse affords a familiar 
example of this fact, though its lethargy is 
not so deep nor so complete as that of the 
bat; nor does it pass the winter entirely 
without food. It has been taught by its 
instinct to lay up a little store of provisions, 
consisting of nuts, acorns, grain of various 
kinds, and the like. Several times during 
the winter it awakes for a short time, roused 
by a warmer day than usual, seeks its store- 
house, makes a meal, returns to its nest, 
curls itself up, and falls asleep again. 

The Squirrel acts in a very similar manner. 
In its waking state it has a very good appe- 
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tite, and if it were to require 

as much food during winter 

as in the summer months, it ‘\, 
could hardly lay up a suffi- 34 
ciently large store. But it 
passes the greater part of the 

cold weather in sleep, and 
always has enough food to \ 4 
last until the warm weather \’7 
restores it to its naturally 
active life. : 

Indeed, most squirrels lay $ 
up more provisions than they |, 
want, and either abandon or 
forget the superabundant 
stores. Sometimes the nut- 
hatch finds them and eats : 
them, but sometimes they 
are hidden in or on the 
ground, take root and grow 
into trees. A memorable 
example of this curious result = 
of hibernation is the cele- 3 
brated nut-tree of Walton 
Hail. 

An old mill had been 
pulled down and carried 
away piecemeal, nothing being left of it 
but one of the upper millstones, which was 
forgotten, and allowed to lie on the ground, 
where none but Mr. Waterton, the owner of 
Walton Hall, and the haymakers, saw it. 
One year some hibernating animal thought 
that the hole through the centre of the stone 
would make a good hiding-place for its 
winter store, part of which consisted of nuts. 
Whether the animal perished, or whether it 
was finally awakened by warm weather before 
it had finished its store, is not known; but a 
hazel-nut took root within the hole, and sent 
out a green shoot into the air. Mr. Water- 
ton, whose eyes were everywhere, saw the 
green shoot, and foresaw that if the young 
nut-tree were left undisturbed it would raise 
the stone from the ground. He gave orders 
that neither stone nor tree should be touched, 
and lived long enough to see the stone raised 
eight inches from the ground by the tree, 
which bore full crops of nuts yearly. 

So it is probable that many of our forest 
trees are due to hibernation, their seeds 
having been hidden and abandoned. 

Among other of our animals, Hedgehogs 
likewise hibernate, and there is no need to do 
more than refer to the well-known hibernat- 
ing habits of the Bear tribe. 

Frogs, Toads, and Newts hibernate, as do 
Reptiles, and for the same reason—namely, 
that they cannot obtain food, and, unless 
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their bodily functions be suspended, must die 
of hunger. 

It is curious, by the way, that some crea- 
tures which are allied to the newts become 
torpid, not by cold, but by heat, and pass into 
a lethargic state, which we will call zestiva- 
tion for want of a better word. 

These creatures are called by the name of 
Lepidosiren, popularly known as mud-fishes, 
and are found on the muddy banks of cer- 
tain African rivers, the Gambia being the best 
known, 

During the fierce heats of an equatorial sum- 
mer, the waters are dried by the sun, and the 
mud baked into a brick-like hardness, so that 
the lepidosirens, which live chiefly on fish, 
would die for want of food. But as soon as 
the summer heats begin, the lepidosirens bore 
deeply into the mud, double themselves up, 
and pass into a state of lethargy exactly parallel 
to that of hibernating animals. 

As in hibernation, they require neither to 
breathe nor to eat, and remain in their cells 
safe from all foes until the rainy season re- 
turns and converts their brick-like homes into 
mud. I have had many specimens of esti- 
vated lepidosirens, and have always found 
them in the same position, not coiled, but 
doubled up, with the tail partly wrapped over 
the head. 

So we find that the same cause, namely, 
the supply of food, governs the three phe- 
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nomena of migration, hibernation, and eesti- 
vation, the first guiding the creatures to 
localities where they can procure food, and 
the others enabling them to dispense with it. 

Nothing has as yet been said of birds and 
their mode of passing the winter when they 
do not emigrate. 

As far as is known, there is no hibernating 
bird in any part of the world, certainly not in 
England. At one time it was an article of 
popular belief that Swallows hibernated under 
water, observers having been probably mis- 
led by the way in which these birds hawk 
over water in chase of gnats, occasionally 
raising a splash with the tip of a wing as they 
skim over the surface, and suddenly turn on 
one side in altering their course. 

The theory of subaquatic hibernation, 
however, has long been disproved, and I be- 
lieve that birds are absolutely incapable of 
hibernating. Indeed, birds have a structure 
almost peculiarly their own. A bird is a sort of 
living fire, its very bones permeated with air, 
and its hot blood coursing so fiercely through 
its veins, that the pulseless heart and quiescent 
lungs of hibernation would be impossible. 

How the British birds fared during the 
winters of the olden times, before cultivation 
was thought of, when England was almost 
entirely composed of forest, moors, and 
marshes, we cannot say. Probably cultiva- 


tion, which has wholly banished the bustard 
from our plains and the bittern from our 
meadows, and which has made the raven and 
the kite so scarce that few persons have seen 
them on the wing, has so altered the con- 
ditions of our island that the birds which 
formerly found our island a convenient winter 
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refuge are now unable to withstand an ex- 
ceptionally cold winter such as we have just 
experienced. 

Birds of the Rook tribe can, asa rule, sup- 
port themselves without much difficulty by 


resorting to the sea-shore, or to the banks of 


tidal rivers, while sea birds are in like manner 
driven inland. The ordinary Sea-gulls have 
made their way up the Thames until they 
have reached Oxford, and the Cormorant has 
taken refuge in the lake at Walton Hall. 

Tidal rivers, however, are the chief refuge 
of Crows, Rooks, and Starlings, for on their 
banks are always to be found the bodies of 
cats and dogs which have come to an un- 
timely death, and which would be consumed 
by the burying beetles, cocktails, and other 
carrion-eating insects, did not the birds an- 
ticipate them. 

In warm weather you will find these dead 
carcasses filled with innumerable beetles and 
gnats, while in the cold weather you will see 
them literally covered with crows, which soon 
strip every atom of flesh from the bones. 

There are always certain spots on these 
tidal rivers which are especially favoured by 
the birds, and which are generally found 
under shelter of a projecting point, or 
“ness,” as the fishermen call it. First there 
is a gentle slope of mud from the water, then 
comes a flat space of muddy stones, and then 
a high bank fringed with seaweed below, and 
clothed with sedges and rushes above. Now, 
it is upon these sheltered flats that the dead 
dogs and cats generally find their last resting- 
place, and the birds are perfectly aware of 
the fact. 

Many a time, while threading my way 
among the multitu- 
dinous creeks of the 
Medway between 
Chatham and Sheer- 
ness, 1 have known. 
long before coming 
to a point, whether 
such a feeding-place 
were beyond it. 
There was one un- 
failing indication of 
its presence by the 
number of crows 
which were seen ris- 
ing and falling as if 
in play. In reality, 
they were gathered 
round the carcass 
of a dead dog or cat, 
and were fighting 
over it, those who 
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were foiled 
rising in 
the air un- 
til they saw 
an oppor- 
tunity of 
attack, and 
¢ & eR 
swooping 
down, in 
order to 
drive away 
some of 
their com- 
panions 
and seize 
a few 
morsels 
for them- 
selves. 
Such a 
sight is 
not easily 
witnessed. 
Crows are 
shy, wary 
birds, and 
the only 
mode of 
seeing 
them at 
such a ban- 
quet is to 
enter 2 
boat, allow 
it to float 
towards the feasting-place, and watch the 
crows through a telescope. Even though half 
mad with cold and hunger, the birds do not 
neglect their ordinary precaution, and their 


sentinel is sure to warn them of their pro- | 


bable danger. 

During the last exceptionally severe winter 
some most singular instances of carrion-eating 
took place on the shores of the Severn, and 
vast multitudes of crows were seen on the 
river bank, all engaged in a feast upon some- 
thing. It was found that multitudes of fish 
had been frozen and rendered helpless, and 
that the birds were feeding upon them. 

In many parts of the coast, thrushes, 
blackbirds, redwings, and fieldfares were 
forced to seek a subsistence by the sea-shore, 
where multitudes of them perished. Their 
bodies were found by hundreds along the 
cliffs, and others were continually thrown 
ashore by the sea. 

As might be expected, the birds suf- 
fered much more severely in Scotland than 
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| England. At Kirkcaldy, for example, king- 
! fishers, rooks, larks, linnets, chaffinches, &c., 
were found dead. Even such birds as golden 
plovers, curlews, and black-headed gulls died 
by hundreds in the Mull of Galloway. 

So bold did the birds become through 
hunger, that a rook actually snatched a piece 
of bread from the hand of a little girl who 
was eating it. In another part of Scotland 
a male blackbird had been shot and left lying 
on the ground. Shortly afterwards a hen 
blackbird was discovered in the act of feeding 
;on the body of the dead male. Even par- 
| tridges became so indifferent to danger that 
they were seen in the streets hunting after 
food as if they had been town sparrows, 

It is not uncommon, in the case of a severe 
and sudden frost, that the feet of domesticated 
aquatic birds should be frozen to the ice, but 
during this winter the number was very great, 
and only a few survived after their release. 
Even swans were found dead, and so were 
many wild ducks, birds whose habits might 
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be thought sufficiently independent to enable 


them to avoid such a mischance. 
Of Herons I can find no record in the 


annals of this terrible winter, and I presume | 


therefore that the birds passed through it 
without any special mortality. Dead gulls, 
crows, or blackbirds might easily be passed 
without comment ; but a dead heron would be 
sO very conspicuous an object that it could 
not escape notice. 

Neither are Woodpeckers mentioned, pro- 
bably because, although they pass the winter 
in this country, they can find a sufficiency of 
animal life beneath the bark of trees, or in 
decaying wood, to support existence until the 
warm weather brings out the ants, which form 
the staple of the woodpeckers’ diet. 

Still, as they are solitary birds, and pass 
their lives in the recesses of woods, they 
might well be killed by cold and hunger with- 
out discovery of their bodies, which would 
assuredly be eaten by the first fox that might 
pass within scent of them. 

Wagtails contrive to get through the winter 
tolerably well. They are able to defy its 
power by their habit of haunting rapid streams 
that seldom freeze entirely, and in which they 
can always obtain a supply of food sufficient 
to support existence. 

It is very strange that our smallest birds 
should be so well fitted to cope with the 
frosts, Yet the Wren is sel- 


dom, if ever, found to be either s===mygps— 


frozen or starved to death. It 
bas a singularly warm and 
snug home in which it can 
find refuge from the weather, 
and so be able to defy storm 
and cold. Here I may mention 
that small birds dread no foe 
so much as a north-east wind 
in winter. It is as fatal to 
them as to mankind, and that 
is saying much. 

There are many men who 
are almost indifferent to tem- 
perature. They can walk about 
in ordinary clothing while the 
thermometer is below zero, and 
feel little inconvenience. They 
can be soaked to the skin 
several times daily and not take 
cold. 

But the north-east wind on 
a cold day is too much even 
for them. Clothes seem of 





paralyzing for a time the muscles of the face, 
so that speech is impossible. It is all very 
well to be poetical about the “‘hard, grey 
wind that makes hard Englishmen,” but 
when we come to plain prose we find that 
the said grey wind kills English men and 
English birds alike. 

The tiny Goldcrest, again, which has been 
called the English humming-bird on account 
of its minute form and brilliant colouring, 
passes in safety through winters which kill 
many birds of twenty times its size. It is 
not afraid of man, having a predilection for 
gardens and orchards, and allowing itself to 
be approached quite closely without taking 
any alarm. 

Besides those goldcrests which have passed 
the whole year in England, their numbers are 
greatly increased by large flocks of the birds, 
whichcome 
apparently 
from Nor- 
way and 
Sweden, 
and _ have 
been so 
thickly 
gathered 
in bushes 
as they 
were rest- 
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little use, the searching wind seeming to find | ing after their journey, that the bushes looked 
its way through the thickest garments, freez- | like masses of gold. In Ireland it does not 


ing the very marrow of the bones, and | 


seem to be so hardy as in England, and has 
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often been found dead about the hedges. 
Perhaps it can endure cold better than damp. 

Woods and forests, and even spinneys, are 
favourite resorts of the goldcrest, which has a 
great affection for fir-trees, and is very expert 
in picking out the insects, spiders, and their 
eggs, which it finds in the crevices of the 
bark. Old walls, posts, palings, and out- 
houses are frequented by the goldcrest, so 
that we need feel but little anxiety about the 
bird, even in the severest winter. 

There are certain birds which have an 
especial attachment to man and his habita- 
tions, and about them I have a few words to 
say. As to the Sparrow, he can take care of 
himself anywhere, provided that man be near. 
The streets swarm with sparrows, which find 
abundant food in the refuse which is the 
invariable result of civilisation. The London 
sparrow is proverbial for its familiar boldness, 
but it has now almost abandoned the princi- 
pal thoroughfares, and relegated itself to the 
lesser streets, where it may be seen in plenty. 
The reason for this change of locality is to be 
found in the street-cleansing system which 
has been in operation for some years, and 
which really gives the boys a singular resem- 
blance to the ejected sparrows, as they dart 
to and fro among the hoofs of horses and the 
wheels of vehicles, and never seem to be 
trodden upon or run over. 

In all farmyards, the sparrows are as thick 
as flies in butchers’ shops. The largest and 
fiercest animals have no terrors for the spar- 
row, as may be seen daily at the Zoological 
Gardens, where the sparrows really behave as 


if they thought that the entire establishment | 


was made for their benefit, and will steal a 
piece of meat out of a lion’s cage, hop about 
on the back of a hippopotamus, or sharpen 
their beaks on the horn of a rhinoceros, with 
perfect unconcern. Moreover, it is naturally 
a hardy bird, and is quite at its ease in weather 
which would be fatal to many of its feathered 
companions. Then there are the Titmice, 
which also cling to man, and are in their way 
quite as able to take care of themselves as the 
sparrows. 
the fact that many insects live in hollow twigs 
and straws, particularly in the latter, which 
are used by certain tiny bees as homes wherein 
their young are hatched. So the titmouse 
searches the straws which are used in thatch- 
ing barns or ricks, draws them out one by one, 
splits them open, and devours their contents. 
These birds require animal food in order to 
preserve their health, and a titmouse, when 
pressed with hunger, will sometimes kill a 
small bird with a single blow on the head, 


tear open the skull, pick out the brains, and 
eat them. It will steal the grease from the 
cart-wheel, the candle from the stable lantern, 
the soap from the scullery, and the suet from 
the butcher’s shop. Blackbirds and Thrushes 
can manage tolerably well, in consequence of 
their talent for discovering the domiciles of 
hibernating snails and slugs. 

Lastly, there are the Redbreasts. It is 
popularly supposed that redbreasts are hardy 
birds, but this is not the case. They 
are peculiarly intolerant of cold, and they 
are found frozen to death more frequently 
than any of our small birds. When suf- 
fering from cold, and having all their 
feathers puffed up, they will mostly allow 
themselves to be taken up, warmed in the 
hands, and fed from the fingers. ‘Taken 
home, they will become tame almost imme- 
diately, and be most amusing inmates of the 
house. They have but one fault, namely, 
their insane jealousy of their own kind. 
They will not permit a rival to come into the 
house, and if another starving redbreast were 
to find his way into the room, the first comer 
will assuredly fly at him and do his best to 
kill him. 

Be it remembered that we have a duty to 
perform to the birds whose instinct leads 
them to seek our habitations instead of flying 








to other lands. Man ought to bea kind of 
minor providence to the birds. Not only 
in the winter, but all through the year, every 
waste crumb of bread, potato, dripping, meat, 
rice, candle drips, &c., should be given 
to the birds, and not shaken into the fire or 
flung into the dust-bin. 

For my own part, I always do so, and my 
window-sill is consequently thronged with 
small birds. Every morning and afternoon 
there is quite an assembly of sparrows, robins, 
starlings, thrushes, blackbirds, and titmice, 
outside my window, waiting for their ex- 
pected supply. Should they have to wait 
longer than they expected, an impatient twit- 
tering tells me that they want their breakfast. 

Within a few weeks I shall have to leave 





They have a curious knowledge of | my present house, and feel quite uneasy about 


my little flock of dependents. I shail not go 
far, and hope that they may find me out, or, 
| if not, that my successor will understand their 
wants and continue to feed them. 
| In a previous article I entreated my readers 
to respect the instinct of our migrating birds 
‘and not to hinder them from keeping 
| “their appointed seasons.” In these pages I 
ask them equally to respect the instinct which 
tells the birds to seek human help, and to 
assist them in Abiding the Frost. 
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FIRST 


ETHODISM in Cornwall has a history | 


There are stir- | 


full of life and charm. 


ring incidents—bits of history wild and bold 
as her own coast; yet with characters as 
gentle and fruitful as her own beautiful valleys. 
Nowhere has the work of the Wesleys taken 


a firmer hold. ‘The earnestness, the robust- 
ness of doctrine, the warmth and recognition 
of the emotional element, made Methodism 
peculiarly suited to a county of fishermen 
and miners. 


developed a character rugged, independent, 
and intense. They lived, too, by their wits 
as well as by their hands, and had to keep 
their eyes open, for the success of their work 
by sea and by land depended upon their 
accurate observation. 


place to the agricultural labourer there the 
hold of Methodism is notably less. 

Yet these employments were at once a hin- 
drance to Methodism as well asa help. They 
disposed the Cornishmen to pastimes and 


pursuits that involved excitement, courage, 


and a display of strength and endurance, and 
against which Methodism lifted up its voice 
and cried aloud. And naturally enough the 


interference provoked the earnest spirit of the | 
| were haunted with ghosts and other dread- 


| ful things, and round the fire on winter-nights 


people, either to an out-and-out acceptance of 
the new teaching, or else to a fierce hatred 
and persecution of these intruders. Smuggling 
was here an ingrained vice, and probably 


| gled articles. 


Both exposed to the hourly | 


perils of “the deep,” their employment | 
| were usually broken, and very frequently 


How the calling and | 
occupation affect the character appears even | 
amidst the more equalising influences of to- | 
day ;—wherever the miner and fisherman give | 


PAPER, 


gave Mr. Wesley more trouble than anything 
else. He speaks of it as “the peculiarly 
Cornish sin,” and after visiting St. Ives several 
times he threatens the society there that they 
shall see his face no more unless they give 
up their dealings with uncustomed goods, 
and to this day one of the rules of the society 
gravely forbids the buying or selling of smug- 
Wrestling and cock-fighting 
were the favourite pastimes of the people, 
and hurling, a distinctively Cornish sport, 
“their favourite diversion, at which limbs 


lives lost.” They had a bad name for plun- 
dering vessels that had struck upon the 
rocks, called “ wrecking,” and so confounded 
with the luring of ships to destruction, a 
thing almost impossible along the Cornish 
coast. 

Such were the people—rough, quick-witted, 
warm-hearted, excitable. In those times, 
when strangers were really strange, they were 
no doubt suspicious ; and yet always hospit- 
able; easily stirred up to riot and fierce 
enough in it. But when the truth laid hold 
of them, they were equally bold and resolute 
in standing by it. Superstitious too: witch- 
craft, not utterly extinct to-day, was in full 
force among them, and “ charming” was a 
recognised power that none ventured to ques- 
tion ; whilst the dreary hills and bleak moors 


there were strange tales of elfish pixies or 
of more terrible visions. 











The religious condition of the county was | 
The teaching of the Indepen- | 


utterly dark. 
dents had not penetrated to the mining dis- 
tricts, and the Episcopalians were fast asleep, 
or stirring only now and then to punish any- 
body who dared to disturb their peaceful 
slumber. When we find those who lived 
much nearer to the centres of light and civi- 
lisation lamenting, as Bishop Burnet did, 
that those who came to him for ordination 
could not give an account of the contents 
of the Gospels; and deploring with Bishop 
Butler “that it was taken for granted that 
religion was no longer a subject even for 
inquiry, but only for ridicule,” we may sup- 
pose what the condition of things would be 
in this far off corner of the land. Here, as 
everywhere, drunkenness was no vice, and 
the use of profane language was a mark of 
good breeding. “I remember,” says John- 
son to Boswell, “when all the decent people 
of Lichfield got drunk every evening, and 
were not thought the worse for it.” 

Such was the condition of Cornwall when, 


in 1743, the Wesleys arranged for their first | 
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visit. No doubt the news of their work pre- 
ceded them pretty generally, as here and there 
the results of their efforts had done. Stories 
of the strange scenes at the field preaching in 
Moorfields and Bristol were current amongst 
the people, with such additions as rolling 
stories always do gather. Here and there 
were squires and clergymen who had them- 
selves come into contact with the Evangelists 
or their followers. The people would be 
looking forward to their coming with much 
excitement, and all sorts of strange rumours 
were rife. They were Jesuits in disguise, and 
sought to bring back the stake and the In- 
quisition. They were agents of the Pretender, 
Charles Stuart, and actually took him with 
them, made up as a Methodist preacher. So 
loyal patriots vowed that they would give 
a good account of themselves if these 
Methodists should come their way. LEar- 
nest Protestants swelled themselves out and 
threatened terrible things in defence of their 
religious liberties. The Bishop of the 
Diocese, Lavington, wrote a book in which 
he waxed fierce against the ‘ enthusiasm,” 
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which in those times was an admirable 
quality in everything except in religion—there 
it was madness and blasphemy. Parsons 
and squires discussed the matter over their 
port wine, and determined, in language more 
expressive than pious, that any weapon was 
lawful against “‘ ¢#is damnable popish doctrine 
of justification by faith.” 

In two instances at least Methodism had 
preceded the coming of the Wesleys and 
prepared their way. It had found a home 
in both the Eastern and Western divisions of 
the county. Westward, the little fishing-town 
of St. Ives must always be looked upon as 
the cradle of Methodism. What London 
and Bristol, and Newcastle and Leeds were 
to their districts, St. Ives was to Cornish 
Methodism. There was waiting for Mr. 
Wesley not only an eager welcome, but a 
little company of Methodists and a preach- 
ing-place. “ They admitted me into society, 
and not I them,” is Mr. Wesley’s record. 
A Mr. Shepherd, of whom little is known, 
carried the fire probably from Bristol to the 
seaport of St. Ives. Hence it spread to 
adjoining parishes, chiefly to the villages on 
the coast, until it had reached the extreme 
point of England, the first and last of English 


towns, St. Just. A sailor from St. Ives, of the | 


name of Williams, the captain of a small 
boat that traded with Bristol, stood up on the 
green at St. Just and preached to the people 


without a book, a thing so outrageous that | 


he was at once nicknamed “ the mad priest.” 


Communications from Shepherd as to this | 
good work quickened the steps of the Wesleys | 


towards the West. Under date of May 17th, 
1743, John Wesley records in his Journal, 
“My brother set out for Cornwall, where, 
according to the accounts we have frequently 
received, abundance of those who before 
neither feared God nor regarded man have 
begun to inquire what they must do to be 
saved.” 

Charles Wesley came, riding from New- 
castle and preaching daily on his way, having, 
as he writes, ‘the best company that earth 
or heaven could furnish.” But it was a 
rough road. No wonder that the gentle 
spirit of the sweet singer sometimes sighed 
for rest. Now there is the entry of being 
assaulted with stones, eggs, and dirt—“ stones 
that would have killed both man and beast 
if they had not been turned aside by an hand 
unseen.” 
horse threw and fell upon me . 
leg only was bruised, my hand sprained, and 
my head stunned, which spoiled my making 
hymns . till next day.” 


Then, again, is the record, “ My | 
. but my | 


It was on 
‘ 


Friday, July 15th, that Charles Wesley entered 
| St. Ives. His reception was threatening. 
| “The boys and others continued their rough 
salutes for some time, but I was too weary to 
| regard them.” 
The report that had reached the brothers 
| was confirmed at the first interview. “ Szz- 
| day, July 17th.—I spoke with some of this 
| loving, simple people, who are as sheep in 
| the midst of wolves. ‘The priests stir up the 
| people and make their minds evil-affected 
towards the brethren.” On the other hand 
the sons of violence are much checked by 
the mayor, “an honest Presbyterian.” With 
the little company of Methodists Charles 
| Wesley holds a morning service at eight, 
and then goes to hear the rector. “ His 
application was downright railing at the 
new sect, as he calls us, those enemies to 
the Church, seducers, troublers, Scribes, 
Pharisees, hypocrites, &c. I had prayed for 
a quiet heart and a steady countenance : and 
my prayer was answered. My calmness was 
' succeeded with strong consolation.” In the 
| afternoon he rides to an adjoining parish, 
| “with almost all the brethren” and again has 
need to pray. ‘Mr. Hoblin, the curate, 
entertained us with a curious discourse on 
‘Beware of false prophets’. . . sucha hotch- 
| potch of railing foolish lies as Satan himself 
| might have been ashamed of. I had asked 
that my countenance might not alter, and 
was kept in perfect peace.” At the close of 
the service Charles Wesley himself preached 
to the people, outside the church, 

The next day the storm became more 
threatening. He went forth to preach at the 
market-house, and found the rough fellows 
of the town gathered against him. Mr.Wesley 
began the hundredth psalm; they responded 
with beating their drums and shouting. He 
stood for a while looking down upon the 
angry faces, and then tried to speak; but 
they rushed upon him to pull him down, 
swearing that he should never preach in 
their midst. Finding it impossible to get a 
hearing he walked calmly through the thickest 
of them, “who followed like ramping and 
roaring lions.” At three that afternoon he 
is on Carneggy Downs, preaching ‘‘ to near a 
thousand tinners,” many of whom wept under 
the word; amongst them the champion of 
those parts, whose usuai challenge was “ to 
fight any six men with his club.” On Tues- 
day, the roth, he is at the village of Pool, half- 
way between Redruth and Camborne, where 
'a drunken miner got within two or three 
yards of him during prayer, intending to 
thrust him down the hill, and the devotional 
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exercises are interrupted whilst the mob | 
seize the intruder by the legs and arms and | 
hoist him to the outside of the congregation. | 
Every day the services were held in the little | 
room at St. Ives, until Friday, July 22nd. 
“Thad just named my text, ‘Comfort ye, com- | 
fort ye my people, saith your God,’ when an 
army of rebels broke upon us.” With shouts | 
and threats of murder to those who did not | 
go out immediately, they began to pull the | 
room to pieces. ‘They broke the sconces, | 
dashed the windows in, tore away the shutters, 
| 
| 
| 
} 


benches, poor-box, and all but the stone | 
walls. Mr. Wesley stood quietly looking on 

with a coolness that was characteristic of the | 
family. ‘The persecutors with din and oaths 
swore that he should never preach there 
again, “‘ which I disproved,” says Mr. Wesley, 
“by immediately telling them that Christ 
died for them all.” Hands and clubs were 
lifted several times to strike him, but the 
blow was restrained. Yet they struck out | 
on all sides, not sparing even the women, | 
trampling on them without mercy. Mr. | 
Wesley calmly bade the terrified flock stand | 
still and see the salvation of God, his own 
quietness inspiring them with meekness and 
endurance. In about an hour “ the ruffians 
fell to quarrelling among themselves, broke 
the head of their captain, the town-clerk, 
and drove one another out of the room.” | 

The next morning early they met at the | 
wreck of their preaching-place. ‘I proved | 
the devil a liar by preaching in the room at | 
five.” The day after, Sunday, preacher and 
people are savagely assaulted at Towednack 
by a crowd armed with sticks and stones. 
Yet in the evening the little society comes 
together, and Mr. Wesley records, ‘‘ our hearts 
danced for joy and in our song did we praise 
Him.” ‘The next day the battle is renewed. 
Mr. Wesley had scarcely begun to preach | 
when a messenger rushed in with the tidings | 
“that all the gentlemen (!) of the town were | 
coming to pull down the place.” Eggs were | 
thrown in at the window, such as no doubt 
were reckoned fit for no other purpose. 
Great stones were flung at what remained of 
the shutters. Many were struck, and even 
women, when the arrival of the mayor scat- 
tered the adversaries, much to the annoyance 
of the parson as well as the rabble. “They 
ought to be driven away by blows,” said Mr. 
Hoblin, “ not arguments,” 

Next day Mr. Wesley is at Pool again, 
where the churchwarden headed a crowd, 
shouting, holloaing, and thrusting a hat over 
the preacher’s mouth whenever he attempted | 
to speak. So from place to place until he | 





| had entered Cornwall. 


was driven over the parish bounds. Then 
the churchwarden returned and treated his 
followers in the old alehouse at Pool. The 
entry is still to be found in the parish book 
of Illogan, “ Expences at Ann Gartrell’s on 
driving the Methodist, nine shillings.” * 

Mr. Charles Wesley spent some fourteen 
days longer with the little society here ; the 
rioters vowing that they would havea parting 
blow at them. “The drunken town-clerk led 
his drunken army to our lodgings ; but an 
invisible power kept them from breaking in... 
till our King scattered the evil with His eyes, 
and turned them back by the way that they 
came.” At four in the morning of Sunday, 
August 7th, he takes leave of the society, 
knit in closest bonds of love. At eight, he 
preaches on his way, to another congregation 
who encourage him by their “tears and hearty 
expression of love.” ‘Then he rides on to 
Gwennap, where such a crowd is awaiting 
him as he had not seen, “ except some few 
times at Kennington.” Foran hour his voice 
“was heard by all, and reached farther than 
their outward ears.” So he went forth from 
Cornwall to report to his brother that God 
had set before them there an open door that 
none could shut. 


Before the end of August, Mr. John Wesley 
His beloved disciple, 
John Nelson, the Yorkshire stone-mason, was 
with him, and Downs, another preacher. 
Having but one horse between them, they 
had to set out earlier than Mr. Wesley, and 
to ride by turns. A mighty man was faithful 
John Nelson, working at his business at the 
town where he stayed, and then smiting with 
the hammer of the Word at hearts of stone 
when the day’s work was done. Of their 
coming into Cornwall a pleasant little inci- 
dent is preserved. John Nelson records in 
his diary, “ Having travelled twenty miles 
without baiting, we came to a village and 
inquired for an inn; but the people told us 
there was none in the town, nor any on our 
road within twelve Cornish miles. Then I 
said, ‘Come, Brother Downs, we must live by 
faith.’ When we had stood awhile, I said, 
‘Let us go to yonder house where the stone 
porch is, and ask for something.’ So we did, 
and the woman said, ‘We have bread, butter, 
and milk, and good hay for your horse.’ 
When we had refreshed ourselves, I gave the 
woman a shilling ; but she said that she did 
not desire anything. I said,‘ I insist upon it.’” 





* Dr. Smith’s “ Hist. of Methodism,” vol. i. p. 203. In that 
same parish of Illogan there is to-day a population of about 
tenthousand. There are more than twenty Methodist chapels. 
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That house “ with the stone porch ” is still | Daniel, was busy in securing her year's stoc 
y f y 


standing. From that day it became the home 
of the preachers, and the centre from which 
Methodism spread to the villages within 
miles of that place. ‘There was much more 
than the refreshing of two travellers and the 
baiting of their horse. It was at Trewint, a 
village midway between Launceston and 
3odmin, just at the edge of the “ twelve-mile 
common.” Here lived Digory Isbel and his 
wife. And on that day Digory returned 
home to find that his wife could talk of 
nothing else but of two visitors who had 
called during the day, who had talked with 
ner and with each other of heavenly things, 
as she had never heard men do before ; they 
would not leave the house until they had 
knelt and asked God’s blessing upon her and 
hers, and that without a book! Digory 
listened awe-struck. ‘ Those were not men, 
there are no men like that, they were angels. 
If they come this way again, call in all the 
neighbours, and let them preach to us.” 
From that day forth Digory was the guide 
and companion of Mr. Wesley and _ the 
preachers as they went across the moor, and 
himself became one of their most active and 
influential workers. 

Mr. Wesley followed later in the day, 
having lost the path on the common, and 
found his way to Bodmin by the sound of the 
church bells. 

The next day, Tuesday, August 3oth, Mr. 
Wesley reached St. Ives, and preached in the 
famous room, by this time probably repaired. 
“Tt was crowded both within and without; 
but all were quiet and attentive.” The day 
after he met the little society, and found one 
hundred and twenty—“ near a hundred of 
these had found peace with God. Such is 
the blessing of being persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake.” ‘ihe old spirit lived still, though 
it behaved more respectfully. On their way 
to church, at eleven, Mr. Wesley and his 
flock were met by a large company at the 
market-place, who welcomed them with a 
loud huzza. Rough fellows sang at his win- 
dow a ditty, composed, as one assured him, 
by a gentlewoman of their own town— 

“Charles Wesley is come to town 
To try if he can pull the churches down.” 

He visits the neighbouring places, every- 
where followed by attentive and orderly 
crowds, but for the most part showing, as he 


says, “ huge approbation and absolute uncon- | 


cern.” During this visit it was that Methodism 
gained a footing in the parish of Morva. One 


fine afternoon, towards the end of the month | 


of August, a gcod woman, named Alice 


of honey. Astranger, having the appearance 
of a clergyman, rode up in front of her 
garden, and asked for a cup of water. The 
woman asked him to come and taste her 
bread and honey. He thanked her, and 
came in, and having partaken of her kind- 
ness, began to tell her of those blessed 
truths which are sweeter than honey or the 
honeycomb. She listened with great inte- 
rest to the words he spoke, wondering at 
their graciousness, and with her heart deeply 
moved by their power. She begged him to 
come again that her neighbours might hear 
the same blessed truths. So Mr. Wesley, for 
it was he, found a preaching place there, 
From that time Rosemungy, the home of the 
Daniels, was regularly visited by the preachers 
from St. Ives. The husband joined with his 
wife in the hearty welcome, and built a 
separate room and furnished it like the pro- 
phet’s chamber of old. Here Mr. Wesley 
lodged, and his helpers and successors, So 
successful were they that in a short time this 
remote parish had a society of one hundred 
members. ‘That passing bit of bread and 
honey and the further kindness were gratefully 
treasured by Mr. Wesley. Many years after- 
wards he records her name in his journal. 

“ Tuesday, September 9th, 1766.—In riding 
to St. Ives, I called on one with whom I used 
to lodge, two or three and twenty years ago, 
—Alice Daniel, of Rosemungy. Her sons 
are all gone from her, and she has but one 
daughter left, who is always ill. Her husband 
is dead, and she can no longer read her Bible, 
for she is stone blind. Yet she murmurs at 
nothing, but cheerfully waits till her appointed 
time shall come. How many of these jewels 
may lie hid ; forgotten of men, but precious 
in the sight of God.” 

And again, two years later, there is an entry 
which shows that this busy man, burdened 
with the cares of all the churches, has 

“* A heart at leisure from itself 
ind sympathize.” 

* September, 1768.—At St. Just,, being in- 
formed that one of our sisters in the next 
parish, Morva, who entertained the preachers 
formerly, was now decrepit, and had not heard 
a sermon for many years, I went on Satur- 
day at noon to Alice Daniel’s, and preached 
near the house.” 

Perhaps the kindness and __ hospitality 
of good Alice Daniel were all the more 
appreciated because of the rough fare with 
which Mr. Wesley had to put up during this 
visit. John Nelson, who has been doing 
a week of stone-masoning, returns to St. Ives 


o soothe 
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to find Brother 
was not able to preach at all. 
this entry: “ All that time Mr. Wesley and | 
lay on the floor. He had my great-coat for 
his pillow, and I had ‘ Burkitt’s Notes on the 
New Testament’ formine. After being here 
near three weeks, one morning about three 
o'clock, Mr. Wesley turned over, and finding 
me awake, clapped me on the side, saying, 
‘Brother Nelson, let us be of good cheer ; I 


Downs in a fever, so that he | nine and ten, “ having talked with many in 
Then comes | private and distributed between two and 


three hundred hymns and little books, we left 
this barren, dreary place and set sail for 
St. Ives.” 

There the enemy made one more endeavour 
to overthrow the good work. As Mr. Wesley 
was preaching, the mob of the town burst 


| into the room, “roaring and striking those 


have one whole side yet, for the skin is off | 
| . ° 
ness and courage did not forsake him tor a 


but on one side.’” 
As to their daily entertainment on their 
preaching journeys, he says, “We usually 


preached on the commons, going from one | 


common to another ; and it was but seldom 
that any one asked us to eat and drink. One 
day we had been at St. Hilary Downs; as 
we returned, Mr. Wesley stopped his horse 
to pick some blackberries. ‘Brother Nelson,’ 
said he, ‘ we ought to be thankful that there 
are plenty of blackberries ; tor this is the best 


country I ever saw for getting a stomach | 


(appetite), but the worst that I ever saw for 
getting food. Do the people think we can 
live by preaching ?’” 


Mr. Wesley pushed out beyond the Land’s | 
End, and went across to claim the Scilly | 


Islands for his Master. 
boat of the honest Presbyterian 
which, they said, “ was the best sailer in the 
town;” Mr. Wesley with John Nelson and 
Shepherd, and three men and a pilot. As 
the great Atlantic waves began to swell and 
hang over their heads, he was evidently 


They borrowed the | 
mayor, | 


wondering at his own imprudence in venturing | 
| his Journal concludes the account of his first 


on such a voyage in an open boat. “ But I 
called upon my companions, and we all 
joined together in singing lustily and with a 
good courage— 


‘When passing through the watery deep, 
I ask in faith his promised aid ; 
The waves an awful distance keep, 
And shrink from my devoted head. 
Fearless their violence I dare, 
rhey cannot harm, for God is there.’”’ 


At half-past one that day they landed on 


St. Mary’s, the chief island. They waited on 


| devoured the Word. 
| their souls and marrow to their bones ! 


the Governor “ with the usual present, namely 


’ 


a newspaper.” Mr. Wesley applied for per- 
mission to preach in the church. ‘That was 
refused, so at six Mr. Wesley preached to 
almost all the town, and many soldiers, 
sailors, and workmen. “It was a blessed 
time,” he adds, “so that I knew not how to 
conclude. After sermon I gave them some 
little books and hymns, which they were so 
eager to receive that they were ready to tear 
both them and me to pieces.” At five next 
morning he preached again, and between 


that stood in their way, as though Legion 
himself possessed them.” Mr. Wesley’s cool- 


moment. “I would fain have persuaded our 
people to stand still, but the zeal of some and 
the fears of others had no ears; so that find- 
ing the uproar increase, I went into the 
midst and brought the leader of the mob up 
with me to the desk. I received but one 
blow on the side of the head, after which we 
reasoned the case, till he grew milder and 
milder, and at length undertook to quiet his 
companions.” Henceforth St. Ives improves, 
until Mr. Wesley calls it ‘the most still and 
honourable post which we have in Corn- 
wall.” 

Mr. Wesley left the society at St. Ives on 
September 2oth, having seen the numbers 
largely increased, a highway cleared for the 
work of his preachers, and a great thirst for 
hearing the Word created in the miners of the 
far West. On the day of his departure he 
preached to “ two or three thousand on Tre- 
zuthan Down ;” and at Gwennap, a little 
before six on the same evening, to a vast 
congregation which he estimated as number- 
ing ten thousand persons. ‘The next morning 


visit to Cornwall with this entry. 

* Wednesday, 21st September.—1 was waked 
between three and four by a large company 
of tinners, who, fearing they should be too 
late, had gathered round the house and were 
singing and praising God. At five I preached 
once more on ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ They all 
Oh, may it be health to 


1” 


Sturdy John Nelson followed Mr. Wesley 


|a fortnight later, “having found his soul 





much blessed among the people.” As he goes 
out of the county we have a pleasant sight 
of the good people at “the house with the 
stone porch” on that wet autumn evening :— 

“T was benighted on the twelve-mile 
common, and was wet to the skin; but by 
the providence of God I came to the house 
where I called in going down. I knocked 
at the door, and the woman knew my voice, 
and said, ‘The Lord bless you! Come in.’ 
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As soon as I went into the house they pulled | 


off my wet clothes, and put me on dry ones, 
and got me something warm for supper : they 


took my wet clothes out of my bags, which | 


they rinsed, dried, and ironed. We sang a 
hymn, went to prayer, and I gave them an 
exhortation that night. The next morning 
the man rose up and alarmed that and 
another village, so that by seven o’clock I 
had about three hundred to preach to, who 
all seemed to receive the Word with joy. I 
heard soon afterwards that the man and his 


wife who received us had received the Lord 
| who sent us.” 

So if they who entertain strangers may 
sometimes entertain angels, verily the strangers 
may sometimes find the angels in the hosts, 

Such is the story of the first planting of 
Methodism in West Cornwall. Meanwhile a 
good clergyman was doing in a little sea- 
board parish in the east what his brethren had 
been so violently seeking to undo in the west, 
But good Parson ‘Thomson of St. Gennys, 
and what he did, deserves a chapter to itself. 





SOME OF OUR GIRLS. 


the summit of the breezy, sunlit Heath 
at Hampstead, there stands an old 


OX 


mansion, once made gay by the happy | 


laughter of children, and the patter of young 
feet. 

These children are gone, but the house is 
a home still. The high white walls which 


encircle it shut in a large family, gathered 
from many fair English counties, as well as 
from the great, throbbing heart of the City, 
whose echoes hardly reach this quiet green 
hill-top. 

Leaving the busy High Street, hot and 


dusty under the burning summer sun, and 
passing behind these guardian walls, one 
seems to have entered upon a new life. 
Within their narrow bounds there lies a little 
world, with occupations and interests, hopes 
and fears, of which the big careless world 
outside knows little. And yet to those who 
have a large and happy faith in the possibili- 


ties of our human nature, who believe in, and | 


desire to foster, the spark of goodness that 
surely exists even in the most depraved, there 
is much that is encouraging, much that is 
cheering, in a visit to the Hampstead Refor- 
matory School for Girls. 

The history of this institution may be given 
in a few words. Established in 1857, its first 
important step was a removal three years 
later to three houses in Church Row, Hamp- 
stead. These it occupied till a pressing need 
for larger accommodation and freer space 
made a second removal desirable; and an 
opportunity of securing a suitable house 
having occurred, advantage was at once taken 
of it. The little colony entered on its new 
life at Heathfield in 1875, not without much 
anxious thought on the part of the committee, 
the purchase of the premises and the neces- 
sary alterations involving a large outlay. A 
generous response to an appeal for funds, 


however, gave heart and encouragement to 
those who undertook this good work. 

That the work only needs to be better 
known to be fully appreciated, is certain. 

When one thinks of the many hundreds of 
| young girls—taken, in some instances, trom 
the very lowest slums of London—who are 
rescued from a life of sin and shame, and 
| trained to ways of honesty and purity, the 
| good that is effected can hardly be over- 
| estimated. Each inmate of the reformatory 
has been convicted of some crime or misde- 
meanour, and sentenced before a magistrate 
for a longer or shorter period, according to 
the nature of the offence and the condition 
of the criminal. The sentence includes eight 
days of imprisonment, undertaken before 
entering the institution. 

“That is the punishment part,” said the 
matron, as she stood among her flock; and 
| truly, as we looked round at the bright faces, 
and observed the hands all busily employed, 
we felt that here, at least, work was no hard- 
ship but a true blessing. 

Necessarily, in a home that contains on an 
average one hundred and thirty girls, varying 
in age from ten to twenty-one—varying, too, 
very widely in disposition and early training 
—discipline must be rigidly maintained. 
| Strict rules are laid down and no infringe- 
ment of them is permitted, but health and 
comfort are carefully studied, and play 1s 
wisely combined with work. ‘That the home 
feeling is maintained as much as is possible 
was apparent to us from the fact that the 
lady-superintendent and her assistants knew 
and addressed each girl whom we met by her 
Christian name. 

In the schoolroom we found two orderly 
rows seated before desks. Peeping over one 
or two shoulders, we watched the neatly- 
formed letters covering the sheets, as the girls 
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wrote to the dictation of the energetic young | our power to compel obedience, but at last 


mistress. Here and there an eager hand was 
stretched out, in token that the owner had 
completed her task with dispatch. In the 
work-room another bright group was busy 
with the needle. On one table stood a great 
pile of stockings, to be darned ; the household 
linen occupied other pairs of hands. 

Some deft fingers were busy weaving a gay 
wreath of flowers in crewels, and one or two 
pillows with dainty web- like lace were brought 
for our inspection. Passing through the 
kitchen, we noticed with admiration the 
shining faces of the pots and pans, and the 
neat array of crockery; one young cook 
hastened to lift the lid of the great caldron 
on the fire, and to show us the savoury soup 
she was preparing for the mid-day meal. In 
what was probably the drawing-room of the 
old mansion—the chandelier that may have 
lighted many a gay assembly still hangs from 
the roof—a neat row of little white beds now 
stands. The windows are barred, but flung 





wide open to admit the sweet, fresh summer | 


air; the sunshine streams upon the clean, 


bare floor, with its central strip of carpet. |a struggle. 
Up-stairs, where the nursery cribs once stood, 
are other rows of beds. 
girls here, 


us, indicating a room with one opening from | combed her hair, just to shame her. 


it for the use of a teacher. In other rooms, 


| she was free. 


we had to resort to our severest punishment, 
and one that is almost always effectual.” 
She pointed to the girl’s head, from which 
the long, thick hair had been closely cut, 
As a proof of the sympathy and untiring 
patience displayed towards these poor out- 
casts of society, we give the outline of one 
girl’s story as it was told to us. 

S. was fifteen years of age on her admission 
to the Reformatory. Such a story as hers 
was during these fifteen years has been very 
frequently written ; one knows it off by heart. 
It may be read any day in any London court 
or alley by those who have eyes for such 
things. Utterly ignorant and neglected, with 
no knowledge of anything but of evil, and no 
desire for better light, her case might indeed 
have been pronounced hopeless, but that 
despair is an unknown word at Heathfield. 
The bright, orderly home, the clean dress, 
and wholesome food were strange experiences 
to poor S., but the old haunts had one charm 
for which nothing could make up—in them 

S. would not succumb without 
Inch by inch the battle was 


| fought. “She was so deplorably lazy and 


‘We put the wildest | dirty,” writes the lady-superintendent, “ that 
” said the assistant who conducted | frequently I myself washed her face and 


When 


| she refused to work, 1 made her sit idle with 


an older girl who has been tried and proved | 


is appointed to keep order. At night, the 


| 


inmates are counted, and the doors locked | 


outside. 

“Have you much trouble?” we asked, 
standing at one of the high wide windows, 
and looking away from the green, undulating 
country beyond, down into the courtyard, 


where busy workers were hanging out lines of 


wet clothes. 
“Tt is a life of constant care and trouble,” 
replied our guide, “ but the worst is at first.” 
Where the moral edge has been blunted, 
the struggle back to the path of rectitude is 
a hard one. 


folded hands for days together; in the end, 
she would beg and implore to be allowed to 
join her companions.” 

Thus in training and restraining the time 
of her sentence elapsed. Patience won the 


| day at last, and from being “thief” and 


| “liar” and “disturber of the peace,” 


The opening days of the new | 


life are too often days of rebellion. The poor | 


waif longs and pines for freedom, and would 
have it at any price ; to her the perhaps un- 


known luxuries of good food and decent | 


clothing are no compensation for the depri- 
vation of her liberty. It is then that the firm, 
wise hand is needed; then, too, that the 
influence of the older girls may be of value. 
“You see that girl?” the assistant con- 
tinued, pointing toa large-limbed, low-browed 
young woman leaning on a window- sill and 
speaking to a companion within. “She gave 


us much trouble ; we tried every means in 


S. be- 
came an orderly member of the community, 
and was launched upon the world as a little 
maid-of-all-work, and the proud nurse of the 
one baby of the household. The new sense 
of responsibility had a wholesome effect, and 
for a time all went well. But with the old 
freedom came the old temptations, and before 
their force the work of years was swept away. 
“Late one night,” the story is continued, 
*S.’s master and mistress came to me in great 
distress: S. and the baby had disappeared.” 
Just when the search seemed hopeless, the 
culprit returned. She had been to White- 
chapel, but—there was the baby. Helpless 
infant fingers drew S. back from the brink, 
but she forfeited her first place. Another 
situation was soon found for her, the circum- 
stances being fully explained. For a whole 
year S. did well, and her friends at Heath- 
field had good hope of her, but they were 
again to be disappointed. Returning after 
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an absence from home, S.’s new mistress 
found the house deserted. Some lingering | 
sense of right seems to have drawn S. always | 
back after the first downward step. Early in 
the morning she reappeared, dressed in her | 
employer’s clothes. Needless to say that she | 
again lost her situation; needless also to trace 
her many failures. Nine times an oppor- 
tunity was afforded her of making a new 
beginning, each time with a similar result, till 
it seemed as if her whole life were to be spent 
in a series of futile fresh attempts. But | 
better things were in store for her. Love | 
works many miracles, and it taught S. much 
that life’s harshest experiences might never | 
have brought home to her. Very recently 
her best friend’s heart was made glad by the 
receipt of a letter in which S. says :—* My | 
dear Miss N.—What do you think of your 
once-wayward girl? I am indeed changed 
now, as you may see from my photograph. 
I send you my husband’s as well, and the | 
boy’s; he is named after you. I told my} 


| husband all, and he and I are walking in the 


























way that leads to glory. Oh, dear madam, 
do write to me!” It is in such results as 
this that we see the power of long suffering to 
redeem, and the rare measure of it with which 
the spirit of this institution is infused. It 
should be well understood that the reforma- 
tory is only subsidised, not supported, by 
Government. Its chief revenue is derived 
from the laundry-work, which forms one of 
the principal occupations of the inmates, but 
the income falls far short of the need. A 
glance at the report shows that seventy-five 
per cent. of these “our girls” trained at 
Heathfield turn out well, and are restored to 
the world as respectable and useful members 
of society. This of itself surely proves the 
value of the institution. 

Were the funds increased, the good might 
also be more widespread, and there would 
surely be less of the sin and sorrow that 
sadden the heart of any one who makes the 
shady side of our city life his study. 


LESLIE KEITH. 































Ah me! if I could feel 


And find my girlhood’s 


BYGONE 


AY foaaennse and full of sin, 
With fond desire, 
I stand outside the church’s open door, 
And see the many-tinted lights that pour 
Through jewelled windows on the marble floor 
From nave to choir. 


I listen to the tide 
Of choral song ; 
A thousand voices through the arches ring, 
Chanting the praises of the new-born King, 
Glory to God, and peace on earth, they sing, 
Deep-toned and strong. 


I think of bygone days 
When life was fair ; 


When meekly on that marble floor I knelt, 
And found the girlish heart within me melt 
In fervent prayer ! 
Where is the steadfast faith 
That once was mine? 
I followed learned lights and found them lead 
From empty shrine to shrine, from creed to creed; 
And then, O God, I knew, in bitter need, 
They were not Thine ! 
And now I come to Thee, 
Those wanderings past, | 
And listen to the simple Christmas strain, | 
Until I lose my load of doubt and pain, 


The First and Last. 


DATS. 


as once I felt 


! 


faith and Christ again, 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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THE KEEPING OF A NEW YEAR IN PATRIARCHAL TIMES. 


By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


“And his sons went and feasted in their houses, every one his day; and sent and called for their three sisters to eat 


and to drink with them. 
them, and rose up early in the morning, 


may be that my sons have sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. 


O glimpse into the homes of the “world’s 
1 grey Fathers” presented in the inspired 


writings can be more appropriate for the first | 


Sunday of anew year than that unfolded to us 
in these words, in connection with the patri- 


arch of Uz. A few preliminary general obser- | 
| offerings to the feet of a Mightier than earthly 


vations regarding the character of the chief 
actor in the scene, his times and surround- 
ings, may be made before alluding to the more 
special lessons suggested by the text. 

1. Though living when the ages were still 


in their infancy, Job comes out from these | 


looming mists of early dawn with a most 
distinct individuality. The Book which con- 
tains his life-story is one of the most interest- 
ing either in profane or sacred annals. 
antiquity is undeniable. Long before Hero- 
dotus, the father of history, 

the father of poetry, sang, this remarkable 


poem was composed, in which the epic, the | 


dramatic, the tragic, and the elegiac are all so 


wondrously interwoven and combined. The | 
|in the lot—one flaw in the colossal pyra- 


precise locality of the land of Uz is left to 
conjecture. Although other theories are 
maintained we cannot be far wrong in pictur- 
ing this Emir, or Chieftain of his clan, as 
living in the midst of the red hills of Edom, 
the familiar haunts of some of the very 
animals mentioned in the course of his 
book—the lion, the ostrich, and the eagle. 
We may think of him with the Volume of 
Nature his great study—the bright azure 
sky by day, and the brow of night, in these 
eastern regions girdled with her most glorious 
diadem of stars. Nor would he seem to have 
abandoned himself entirely (as his probable 
contemporaries, the older patriarchs of the 
Jewish dispensation, did) to a purely nomadic 

life, his tribe occupying tents alone. There 

are many indications in the narrative of 
some more permanent habitation; some 


wilderness capital, similar possibly to the | « 
no usurious gains. 


strange sculptured dwellings of Petra; those 


natural and artificial excavations in the soft | 1 


sandstone rocks, in which he tells us he longs 
to engrave imperishable words as “with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock for ever” 
(xix. 24). All the greater is the interest 
which gathers around the Idumean chief, when 
we remember that he was a “ Gentile of the 
Gentiles,” living, how much earlier we cannot 
— certainly long antecedent to the call 
N.S. 


And it was so, when the ‘days of their feasting were gone about, 
and offered burnt offerings according to the numb ver of them all: 


| shares, houses and equipage. 
Its | 





that Job sent and sanctified 
for Job said, It 


Lhus did Job. continually.’’—Jos i. 4, 5. 


and mission of Moses, and, therefore, before 
the introduction of the ceremonial institute 
and line of priesthood. He was a worshipper 
of the true God, outside the covenant land :— 
the first of those Kings of Sheba and Seba 
who were in after ages to bring their tribute 


potentate, even Him whose dominion was to 
be “from sea to sea, and from the river to 


| the ends of the earth.” 


Possessed of a lordly fortune, he was evi- 
dently regarded as a prince in the East. His 
riches were not calculated by the standard of 
modern days—by gold and silver, stocks and 
The currency 
of the desert was that of flocks and herds. 
His capital consisted of “7,000 sheep, 3,000 
camels, 1,000 oxen, 500 she-asses,” and a very 
great household of servants and slaves (i. 3). 
He had all that the world could give him—an 
almost prodigality of earthly blessing, and that 
too, apparently, without so much as one crook 
however, known 


mid. His greatest wealth, 


| and recognised by an omniscient and infallible 
| Witness, was the wealth of his goodness. 


He 
was pronounced by God himself to be “ Zer- 


Jet,” i.e. a perfect human example in all the 


varied relations of life. He was loving and 
beloved as a father; he was kind and revered 
as a master. Others in those semi-barbarous 
times lived only ived on the 
unhappiness of their neighbours, heedless of 
the widow’s tears and the orphan’s cry. With 
Job it was very different. The helpless 
found in him an unfailing helper (xxix. 11— 
13). Scorning the cupidity, oppression, and 


c | selfishness prevalent among the Arab tribes, 
| he was known as an “upright man” (i. 1). 


He was one who had the true ring of good- 
ness. He would embark in no unscrupulous, 
lishonourable transaction ; he would exact 
And all this lofty cha- 
‘acter, all these natural virtues were crowned 
and consecrated by the fear of God. The 
great prophet of an after age would al- 
most seem to have had this “ Dweller amid 
the rocks” of Petra and Hor in view, 
when he penned his sublime words—“ He 
that walketh righteously, and speaketh up- 
rightly; he that despiseth the gain of op- 
pressions, that shaketh his hands from hold- 
3 
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ing of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from 
hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from 
seeing evil; he shall dwell on high: his 
place of defence shall be the munitions of 
rocks: bread shall be given him; his waters 
shall be sure” (Isaiah xxxiii, 15, 16). 

Here then we have the picture of one su- 
premely blessed ; the prosperous and pious 
head of a united family. The goodness of 
the parent seemed hereditary. Like the oil 
on the head of Aaron, it flowed down to the 
skirts of his garments. Abundant material 
affluence, and the rarer affluence of moral 
integrity and worth, together made up the 
full complement of terrestrial happiness. In 
all the world there seemed no more enviable 
lot. His existence was a cornucopia. 

11. Let us proceed now to speak more 
particularly of the episode in this beautiful 
life presented to us in the text. 

The time had evidently gone by (sad and 
mingled occasion in all households) when the 
domestic links had been broken—the chairs 
under the family roof vacated. The sons had 
grown to manhood, and the daughters to 


womanhood, having entered or established | 


separate homes for themselves. These, we 
infer, were situated at some distance from 
their father’s dwelling; not, however, as it 


would appear, too distant to preclude occa- 
sional, or even frequent, meetings. They had 


been accustomed to hold at a stated period | 
(perhaps periods in the year) family gather- | 


ings or seasons of festivity. ‘And his sons 
went and feasted in their houses, every one 
his day ; and sent and called for their three 
sisters to eat and to drink with them ” (i. 4). 
We cannot, indeed, affirm with anything like 
certainty, but there is, at least, sufficient 
probability to connect the prolonged re- 
union with that with which we, as families 
and households, are just now so familiar at 
the commencement of another year, when 
parents and children, relatives and friends, at 
other times separated by distance, or other- 
wise precluded from meeting by the exacting 
duties and engrossments of life, are permitted 
to assemble in congenial intimacy under the 
same roof-trees, and to exchange the good 
wishes of the season. It is interesting for us 
thus reasonably to conjecture, as we surely 
may do, that a time-honoured custom of our 
own may be of patriarchal pedigree and Bible 
sanction—that the old father of the Idumean 
desert, who fostered these social customs, and 
joyous meetings, and festive banquetings with 
their symbols of hospitality, was he who was 
pronounced by God to be “a perfect man.” 
Probably from his age, or possibly from his 








manifold other avocations, we infer from the 


narrative that the patriarch himself did not 
personally appear day after day; but at the 
end of the mirthful season, ‘‘ when the days of 
their feasting were gone about ”—the closing 
hours of the holiday-week—he invited them 
all to the old parental dwelling. On the 
morrow the anniversary will be over, and the 
several members of the domestic circle will 
disperse to their separate homes. The “ good 
and upright,” the “perfect, God-fearing man,” 
however, will not permit the meetings to ter- 
minate without a solemn act of religious de- 
votion. “It may be,” he says, “they may 
have cursed God” (or, as that may mean, 
they have not owned God as they ought) “in 
their hearts” (i. 5). In the hilarity of the 
hour they may have been tempted, some of 
them, to outrun discretion. ‘They may have 
been betrayed into the hasty word or un- 
kindly deed. Something may have been 
done unworthy of their character and posi- 
tion as the children of the desert chief, and 
the professing worshippers of the true Jehovah. 
In a word, sin, in some one of its insidious 
shapes, may have mingled with their gather- 
ings. ‘They must not leave the family tent 
or mansion until their guilt has been prayed 
for and forgiven. And even had there been 
no guilt, should no blemish of heiuous trans- 
gression have clouded their intercourse, the 
father will not assent to separation, he will 
not allow a New Year to be inaugurated, with- 
out imploring the Divine blessing, and send- 
ing them back to their homes with this richest 
legacy of a parent’s love resting upon them. 
His heart may, moreover, have been burdened 
with the pensive thought (so ready to obtrude 
itself at such a season, like the handwriting 
on the wall), “Who can tell whether they 
will be spared ever to meet again on a similar 
occasion ?” 

It is morning; the rest of the household 
are still hushed in slumber. But while the 
sun’s rays are yet only tinging the eastern 
sky, the chieftain is engaged all alone laying 
his fuel on the stones of his unhewn altar. 
There he stands, the high priest of his family. 
The bleatings of his ofiering are heard, and 
the smoke of the sacrifice ascends to the sky 
ere the morning star has melted from view. 

And, observe, it was a durné ofiering (i. 5). 
It was an oblation, in which there was the 
remembrance of siz. It was the patriarchal 
age, anticipating the grander ritual of a yet 
future dispensation—“ a Day of Atonement.” 
Whether it was the dictate of “a great felt 
necessity,” or the result of special revelation, 
we shall not now pause to inquire. But it is 
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evident Job placed the victims on that altar 
jn order, in some mysterious way, to expiate 
alike his own guilt and shortcomings, and 
those of his children. The cloud darkening 
the heavens spoke of the innocent suffering 
for the guilty. It was an inarticulate invoca- 
tion for some “ daysman between them, who 
should lay his hand upon them both ” (ix. 33). 
Nor was it one oblation alone to serve for the 
entire household. “ He offered burnt offerings 
according to the number of them all” (i.5). It 


would be like the case of a Christian parent | 
who is not content with a general prayer for | 
his offspring, but who names child by child | 
as he bends at the mercy-seat, keeping in | 
mind their individual failings, their individual | 
| sagacious and prudent adviser. This daughter 
| shared the tent and household cares. 


temptations, their peculiar temperaments. 
The strong and irritable passions of one ; the 
vanity, and worldliness, and unsanctified am- 


bition of another; the sins of commission of | 
one, the sins of omission of another. Neither | 
| tidings of his other trials he had received in 


was it some novel, capricious thought or im- 
pulse of the patriarch’s. Year after year, as 


regularly as the anniversary feast-days came 
and went, they were terminated by this befit- 
ting and appropriate act of religious worship. 
“Thus,” we read, “did Job continually ” (i. 5). 

11. Here we might pause; but we should 
leave the incident and its lessons incomplete 
without a reference to one other significant 


act in the life-drama. We feel reluctant, in- 
deed, to dim what is beautiful by the dark 
contrast with which all are familiar. In the 
midst of this serene sunshine there was a 
malignant counterworker and counterplotter, 
who had the daring to appear on some high 
day in heaven among “the sons of God,” 
and there too surely laid the train for the 
destruction of that splendid dream of earthly 
happiness. The sleepless foe of man received 
a delegated power from a Mightier, to test 
and sift the integrity of the patriarch by a 
succession of the severest visitations to which 
any mere human spirit was ever exposed. He 
selected for his accursed plot one of those 
very days of festive joy of which we have 
been speaking, when the family were as- 
sembled for innocent happiness, and the old 
chieftain sat at a distance in his bower, at 
life’s high noon, with his gourd in full leaf. 
We need hardly repeat the story, how 
courier after courier sped to his home with 
the dismal tidings of woe. One told how the 
plunderers had come: some Sabeans, in a 


sudden foray, had taken away the cattle em- | 
ployed in agriculture, and slain their keepers | 
rigid philosophy forbids them to see in the 


in cold blood. Another, how the lightning 
had fallen, burnt up the flocks and their 


shepherds in the more distant pasturages, and | 





spread a terrible conflagration. Another, how 
the Chaldeans, freebooters of the mountains, 
had swept down in three companies on the 
defenceless camels, butchering, too, their at- 
tendants. Worse than all, ere he had time 
to awake from these visions of terror, another 
sped to tell him how the simoom of the desert 
had rushed upon the house of the elder-born 
where the whole family were gathered at their 
New Year's feast ; not only overturning it, but 
burying the living inmates in its ruins, leaving 
the proud patriarch-father, at one fell swoop, 
bereft of all! With each child of his family, 
doubtless, Job had some fond memory or 
hope associated. This son was the bold 
huntsman, the cunning archer. This was the 


This 
was the companion that was oftenest by his 
side, beguiling the tedium of wilderness life 
with her gentle smile and winning ways. The 


silence, and borne with heroic bravery ; but 
at this “he arose, and rent his mantle, and 
shaved his head, and fell down upon the 
ground” (i, 20). Then, as if his already full 
cup of woe were not sufficiently brimming, 
the culminating stroke of his own bodily 
disease was added. One talent until now 
had remained untouched—the priceless talent 
of health ; but this, too, is wrested from his 
grasp. The Bedouin chief, whose stalwart 
form, and commanding presence, and lustrous 
eye formed, perhaps, as is specially the case 
with Orientals, the pride of his “ troops of 
retainers,” becomes himself the victim of dis- 
ease. The cdephantiasis, the most loathsome 
type of Eastern leprosy, seizes his frame, and 
from his lordly dwelling he is driven to a bed 
of ashes. There he lays himself down, a 
living mass of corruption, scraping himself 
with a broken potsherd. If the other sore 
trials will not break his spirit and shatter his 
faith, surely this will. So reasons the great 
spirit of selfishness and evil. “ Skin for skin, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life” 
(ii. 4). His three distant friends, Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar, attracted by the rumour 
of his terrible reverses, come to see him. 
They are struck with the mournful change 
on the once potent prince. They seat them- 
selves on the ground beside the sufferer for 
seven days in silence, without exchanging a 
word, absorbed in grief too deep for utter- 
ance. And when silence is at last broken— 
alas, miserable comforters !—their hard and 


trials of their old friend aught else but the 
unmistakable tokens of the Divine displeasure 
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—God’s righteous retribution for some enor- 
mous crime. So far from alleviating his dis- | 
tresses, they aggravate them by their bitter 
and unmerited reproaches, accusations of 
guilt, insinuations of hypocrisy, from which | 
his brave, pure spirit sensitively recoiled— | 
that his goodness and uprightness were merély 
a refined species of selfishness, which would 
be turned into gall, and bitterness, and venom 
at the touch of calamity. 

Behold, then, this stricken deer, driven to 
bay in a marah-pool of sorrow ; the “ perfect” 
structure fired, sacked, pillaged; in one night 
reduced to a humiliating ruin—a poor wreck 
of almost regal splendour. Behold the goodly 
plant, sending forth its boughs to the sea 
and its branches to the river, in one hour 
a blighted skeleton stretching out withered 
arms in vain appeal for succour ! 

But we know, too, how all ended in the 
glorious triumph of patience, and the rewards 
of faith and trust. We know how and where 
the earlier tidings of successive trial found 
him. Not, as his adversaries expected, beat- | 
ing on his breast and cursing God for his 
hard and unmerited fate ; but, as he lies low | 
on the ground in sackclothed attire, we read 
that “ he worshipped” (i. 20). He bows him 
down, not to curse and blaspheme, but to 
pray and to adore. Bending reverently at | 
his Creator’s feet, he sees no hand but As in | 
his trial. He speaks of no outward calamity, 
no second cause; never so much as an allu- 
sion has he to Sabean, or simoom, or winged 
lightning ; but, owning alone the hand of the | 
Great Giver and the Great Taker, he says, 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken | 
away” (i.21). He cleaves to the only ONE | 
Friend who had survived the wreck of all 
other earthly portions ! 

The hour of vindication comes at last. One | 
of those sudden Eastern tempests gathers in | 
the sky above the heads of the disputants, and | 
as Elihu (a new interlocutor) is endeavouring 
to act as umpire between them, a Divine | 
Arbiter is at hand. The vehement whirlwind | 
sweeps past, and the voice of the Great | 
Spectator of his servant’s wrongs is heard. | 
A magnificent outburst of Divine words scat- | 
ters the false logic of the combatants, and | 
their erroneous theories of retributive justice. 
God Himself, speaking out of the whirlwind, 
unfolds in a sublime description “ the glorious | 
majesty of His kingdom.” With this revela- 
tion of His Divine power and wisdom He | 
brings the afflicted patriarch to juster views | 
of himself—to see the spots and blemishes in | 
that fancied integrity in which he had too | 


long unduly gloried. “Ihave heard of Thee,” | 


exclaims the patient sufferer, “by the hear- 
ing of the ear: but now mine eye seeth Thee, 
Therefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes” (xlii. 5,6). Then follows the 
winding up of the sacred poem. Again his 
horn of plenty is filled to the brim ; the sluices 


| of the golden reservoir are again opened, 


Again camels, and asses, and oxen, doubled in 
number, browse in ample pasturages. Again 
sons and daughters receive the old benedic- 
tion familiar at former festive anniversaries ; 
and with a group of loved children on earth, 
and a similar number in heaven, the good old 
man can erect his altar of thank-offering as 
well as of sacrifice, and utter the ascription he 
breathed in adversity in his renewed time of 
prosperity,‘‘Blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

Looking forward from the first Sunday of 
a new year, we shall, doubtless, as_indi- 
viduals, and as families, have experience of 
one or other of these two pictures which have 
been before us now—the joyful one or the 
sorrowful one; the cup full, or the cup empty; 
the bright sunshine of an unbroken circle 


| and unimpaired health, or the heralds of evil 


tidings that will leave us, when the year is 
ended, on the bed of ashes and tears, and 
attired in sackcloth. If we are to be served 
heir to blessings, let us endeavour, as reci- 
pients, to cherish a constant sense of de- 
pendence on God, never forgetting in the 
midst of prosperity, amid scenes of life's 


| festive happiness, the all-bountiful Bestower. 


And if we have the reverse, if our houses in 
the year we have just begun are smitten, and 
our children’s names be numbered amid the 
departed; or if wealth take to itself wings 
and flee away, and we ourselves are left to 
buffet the storm as best we may,—oh! be it 


| ours to manifest that noblest of Christian 


triumphs, the triumph of unswerving faith in 
the rectitude of the Divine procedure and 
unmurmuring submission to the Divine will; 
looking to God’s dealings, not in their in- 
tegral parts, but as a grand whole; resting 
satisfied that He who is seated behind the 
lowering elements has some wise, though mys- 
terious, ‘“‘needs be.” “Though He slay me,” 
said the patriarch (and let his brave words be 
a motto to us throughout the year), “THOUGH 
HE SLAY ME, YET WILL I TRUST IN Him!” 

“ Behold, we count them happy which endure. 
Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have 
seen the end of the Lord; that the Lord ts very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy.” “ Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation: for when he ts 
tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love Him,” 
(James v. 11 and i, 12.) 
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CORBIESTANES. 


Chronicles of a 


Fishing Village. 


3y Mrs, CHARLES GARNETT. 


CHAPTER I.—CORBIESTANES, 
“ We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been.and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead.”’ 


ORBIESTANES is out of the world; 
that is, it lies on the road to-nowhere, 


C 


and if you wish to visit it you must be con- | 


tent to journey there on purpose. But few 


persons care to do so, and it is little known | 


save to its own inhabitants. Corbiestanes is 
a small fishing village, hid deep down in a 


cove formed by two mighty headlands—the | 


Corbie and the Red Cliff. The back of 


the cove rises precipitously to the level of | 


the headlands, so that to go up or down the 
winding road is a scramble. 
little bay, into which Corbiebeck runs. About 
a hundred yards out seaward is a long sand- 
bar; this and the boulders of rock which are 
tumbled into the sea at the foot of the cliffs 
guard the entrance to the bay, so that it is 
only at high tide the large fishing cobles can 
find an entrance. Sometimes they are, there- 
fore, obliged to anchor on the bar, and the 


fish are brought ashore by some of the nume- 


rous boats which crowd the beach. Half-a- 
dozen cottages are built on level ground 
under the Corbie and close on the shore; all 


the other houses stand on the other side of 
the Beck in one long and straggling street, if 


such it can be called; for the habitations 
cling up the sides of the cove in such a 
fashion that the roof of one cottage almost 
touches the doorstep of a higher neighbour. 
The village street is paved with round cobble 
stones, affording very uneven walking to any 
one, but seemingly of little detriment to the 
bare-legged fisher lads and men who pass 
over them so often, and is adorned with no 
fewer than five shops. At its very top, where 
the road turns so that the houses face the 
sea, stands the blacksmith’s cottage with his 
open forge shed beside it. The buildings in 
Corbiestanes are, most of them, coloured 
either white or yellow, so that it is difficult to 
guess of what material they are built; but 
every now and then deep-red brick, toned 
and mellowed by age, and wind and rain- 
darkened stone walls peep out from amongst 
the coloured ones. 
stituted 


the more enterprising owners have sul 
red tiles ; for this is a place where every man 


In front lies the | 


The large proportion of 
these houses are thatched, though a few of 


| rests under his own roof-tree. The freehold 
| of the cove has belonged for generations to 
| four or five families. When a son marries it 
|is the custom that he should take his wife, 
| for a few years, to his father’s house, and 
when, in course of time, the crowding there 
becomes unbearable, he brings bricks, stone, 
and timber back (after discharging his cargo 
| of fish at the neighbouring town) in one of 
the family trawlers, and presently another 
home rises on the family land wherever there 
is room for it. This plan has contributed 
considerably to the up-and-down appearance 
of the village. Shut thus in from the outer 
world and in with each other, the fisherfolk 
| intermarry and live on at Corbiestanes from 
generation to generation, and a strong clan 
| feeling prevails among them. The men 
here boast that they dare go on longer 
voyages and face greater dangers than any 
other fishermen along the coasts, and that 
| their wives and daughters do more work in a 
week than the women of other hamlets can in 
three months; and so in truthit is. Five 
hundred pounds’ worth of big fish have lain 
| in glittering piles at one time on that pebbly 
shore. When a “take” comes in, while the 
| fishermen, worn with their long toil and a 
run of a hundred miles home, go in to the 
hot coffee and beefsteaks waiting for them, 
| the women carry the fish in great baskets, so 
| heavy that it requires two persons to lift them 
on to the bearers’ heads, up the steep road, 
,and pack them in the already waiting carts, 
in which are harnessed thin, strong horses. 
Ragged lads stand near cracking their whips 
or cobble the harness together with tarry 
twine. At length the women and girls have 
done their work—the last few loads come 
slowly. Then the boys shout to their horses 
and ponies, and away the string of carts 
winds over hill and dale to the nearest railway 
station, which is seven miles away. Coming 
home is “good fun” for the boys. Have 
they not given their animals the hay they took 
for the purpose ? And are not the carts empty 
now? So the lads sit on the front boards or 
stand upright in their carts, crack their long 
whip lashes, cry to their horses, urging them to 
the top of their speed, and race each other 
home. Occasionally a horse breaks its knees, 
or a pony comes back panting and trem- 
bling so that it can hardly stand when taken 
from the shafts. ‘Then woe to the driver 
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if his father, uncle, or any other member of 
the family firm happens to be about! Some- 
times after such an affair a lad will walk off 
to a port and go asa sailor; he is sure “to 
be heard tell of,” and after that neither 
father nor mother trouble themselves about 
him. In afew years he comes back, bringing 
all his relatives presents from foreign parts, 
and quietly drops into his natural sphere at 
home. lLabron Warrender, the blacksmith, 
had formerly himself been a sailor. His 
father and grandfather before him had struck 
on the same anvil and heated the same 
furnace that he did now, and, in the natural 
course of things, he learnt his trade with 
them. But he fretted and fumed perpetually 
for the free sea life, and, after a violent dis- 
pute on the subject one day with Israel War- 
render, when he was twenty years old, he 
flung down his hammer and walked out of 
his father’s forge and off over the hill. Ten 
years passed, and then one autumn day a 
strange man walked into the cottage. Mrs. 
Warrender bade him welcome, and, pointing 
to the arm-chair which stood opposite to the 
old grandfather’s on the other side of the wide 
hearth, told him to warm himself. The man 
hesitated a moment, looked round the room, 
and sat down. 

“Have ye come far?” Mrs. Warrender 
asked. 

“ Ay, from the other side of the world.” 

The woman started and looked at him 
curiously, then went on cutting some slices of 
bacon and putting them on the hooks ofa 
Dutch-oven, 

“You'll have a cup o’ tea with us?” She 
came to the fire, fixing the Dutch-oven on a 
bar, and giving the visitor arlother searching 
look. 

“When I was in Corbiestanes afore,” he 
remarked, “ the blacksmith lived hereby; but 
I saw no forge alight to-night.” 

“T’se all the smith that’s left,” cried the 
old man. ‘Oh, my son! myson! he were 
a good un.” 

The woman did not speak, but wiped her 
eyes on her apron, and rattled the tea-things. 

“Where is he?” asked the stranger, in a 
shaking voice. 





“ He’s dead! been dead a month,” replied 
the smith. 

“ Dead! my fatherdead! Oh, God! Thy | 
judgments are more nor I can bear!” 

He started up, wrung his hands, and with 
a groan rushed out of thehouse. The grand- 
father sat still, and feebly wept. The mother | 
came to his chair and put her hand kindly | 
on his shoulder, her eyes shining. | 


“Take heart, father! the Lord hears 
prayer. Our Israel’s ten years’ prayer has 
got answered, and Labron our lad has come 
back a converted man, or I’m sadly mista’en.” 

“ But, my girl, he’s run away again.” 

“None he, father. I shall take the bacon 
down, and we'll wait tea a bit. My lad will 
like a cup when he comes in.” 

Three hours later all signs of the meal 
were cleared away, and the grandfather had 
gone to bed. Labron Warrender sat in his 
father’s chair by the driftwood fire, his mother 
by him in the low rocking-chair where she 
had spent happy hours with her baby son 
upon her knees, and where ever since she 
had sat in the evening knitting the household 
stockings ; but this night her fingers trembled 
too much to hold the needles. 

Labron told his mother of the wild years 
of wandering, how gradually he had sunk 
down, down, till only three years before 
—though he had been for a week in the 
port only twenty miles from home—he was 
so ragged and disreputable-looking that “he 
shamed ” to let his old friends see him, and 
had gone away without fulfilling the purpose 
with which he came—of seeing them once 
again. After that, the thought of how low 
he had fallen kept forcing itself everywhere, 
and making him wretched. He had before 
that got a love for drink, but afterwards he 
drank more and more deeply till it became a 
habit which bound him in slavery. From 
ship after ship, he was discharged. Then, just 
one year ago, he had lain for weeks between 
life and death in the hospital at Melbourne. 
Then he told her how, one day while he 
slept, some one left a large printed Bible on 
his bed. 

** My eyes was weak, mother, but the print 
was big, and I took to reading it, and it 
brought you and father back to me. I could 
fair hear his voice in some o’ the Psalms. 
And then, mother, the Zord found me. I 
came back as soon as I was strong enough 
to work my way; but I shall never forget—I 
came too late!” 

The next morning the blacksmith’s shed 
was reopened, and a big sailor man witha 
long beard swung a hammer on the glowing 
horse-shoes; and as the children crowded 


| round to watch the sparks fly, they learnt his 


name and ran home to tell their news, and the 
neighbours came up the hill and gave him a 
hearty welcome. As the cobles came in sight 
that evening, a fishing-boat rowed out to meet 
them, and a man, pointing to the firelight 
twinkling like a star on the hillside, shouted 
to the fishermen that Labron Warrender had 
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lighted his father’s forge again. Every one 
thought their old mate had grown very silent, 
but it was not long before they discov ered 
that Labron’s fire, if suppressed, had not 


gone out, and that he could now speak in | 


more alowing words than they had ever 
heard ‘him utter. 
companions in former days had been used 
to say to one another, that never could 
any man spin a better yarn or sing a more 
rousing song than Labron, and what a 


pity it was he was gone from the village. | 


They missed him and regretted him, espe- 
cially when the smacks were rolling on a 
dull night softly up and down on the fishing 
waters, waiting for the grey morning light 
which seemed so long in coming. But now 
they had their favourite back they found 
him a changed and silent man, and were 
proportionately disappointed. Yet presently 
occasions came on which this self-contained 


tranced. But the themes were different from 
his former ones, as were also the times and 
places of their delivery. 


CHAPTER II.—SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS. 
‘* So cach day I am more hopeful 
He may come before the night ; 
Every sunset I fcel surer 
He must come ere morning light.’ 


ng 


Ouv away in the North Sea the “top-sel” 
was being hoisted on board the Sonny 
Betsey, and as the sailors strained at the 
ropes, over the water rang in doleful mea- 
sure, rising and falling in unison with the 
surrounding waves, the time-keeping song of 
“ Boney.” <A finely-made man, the first on 
the line, his golden ringlets blowing about his 
beautiful Saxon face, led in a clear tenor, 
the men joining in the pulling chorus which 
came every alternate line :— 


** You've heard of Napoleon Boney-party— 
Why, ha, har! Why, ha, har! 
Roney was a warrior— 

Why, ha, har! Why, ha, har! 

He fought the Danes and Priissi-ans, 

Iso he fought the R6é-shians. 

Now Boney * went to Moscow— 
Moscow was a burning; 

Now Boney went a-cruising 

In the Channel of Old England, 
Nelson also went a-cruising, 

And thus they chanced to meet ; 
And Boney got took up, 

And Nelson ship ped | him i in a packet 
All to Saint Helena.’ 


And after every line— 


“ Why, ha, har! 


“Vou 


Why, ha, har!” 


gave us the word well to-day, 


labour and the song ended together. “All 


| his way down the harbour side. 


| fishing-boats. 
man utterly went out of himself, and words | 
flashed forth which kept his listeners en- | 


| woman, whose face < 
Watty,” exclaimed one of the men, as their | 


hese seven months the Bonny Betsey’s been 

out in the Arctic we never did it spankier.” 
“Tt helps a chap, mate, both to pull and 

sing, to know he'll see port in six hours.” 
“And home,” said Watty to himself, “in 


| a few more.” 
Men who had been his | 


As the Bonny Betsey, cleverly handled, 
came alongside the pier of St. Wilfrid’s Port 


| that morning, and the rope was made fast to 


an upright, Walter Hurworth found a mo- 
ment’s time to glance up the river and mark 
the cut of the fishing smacks which were 


| lying farther up at the side of the fish-market. 


he remarked to his 
An hour later, with 
his pocket, a blue-checked 


“'There’s father’s boat,” 
mate; “I’m in luck.” 
his wages in 


| bundle in his hand, and a bearskin tied up 


with a rope over his shoulder, he was. making 
oon he 
came to where, close against the wall, lay four 
Four or five men stood in 
each, knee-deep in nets, from which they 
were quickly disentangling the herrings, and 
throwing them into the middle of the boat, 
where they lay piled in a silvery mass to the 
gunwales. In the last of the cobles this work 
was ended, and quickly two of the fishermen 
were passing laden hampers up to the shore, 


| where the fish, sprinkled with bay salt, were 
| barreled by the fisherwomen, while the re- 
| maining three men were giving the scale-be- 


sprinkled nets a drag through the water on 
the other side, and then heaping them in the 
stern of the smack. “ Ahoy!” cried Walter 
Hurworth. 

The oldest fisherman, a grand old fellow 
with white hair, looked quickly up. 


“So you’ve come back, my lad! Lend a 


| hand and we shall be so much sooner at 


Corbiestanes.” 

The young man jumped lightly down, and 
an hour later the Red Cliff, blazing in the 
setting sun, rose in sight. ‘The wind fresh- 
ened, and the boats ran quickly homewards. 
On the shingle of the cove a group of women 


| were watching the brown sails, which took 
' crimson and orange glows as the setting sun 
| caught them. 


“Thy master’s boat will be in_ first, 


| Dorothy Ulrack,” one of them said, address- 


ing a woman of about sixty years old, light, 


| active, and small, who stood shading her eyes 
| with her hand as she 
| Her face resembled a bird’s, for her eyes were 
| larg 


looked out seawards. 


e, dark, and restless, and her nose was 
hooked. Beside her stood a tall young 
2nd form were fuller than 
her own, but so extremely like her that there 


| could be no question as to their relationship. 











She, like the other women, wore a brightly 
striped print bedgown, and a thick linsey 
skirt, to which clung a toddling baby-boy. 

“They come from St. Wiltrid’s, so there’ll 
be no fish to pack.” 


_ “No, but nets are work enough, late as it 
is to-night.” 

“ Mother, see! is not yon our Watty ?” 

“Doyou mean him that’s standing up, 
waving his hat, Sabina? I can’t see, for the 
sun is so level.” 

“ Oh, but I can! 


Noel, thy daddy’s come 
back.” She caught the little boy up in her 
arms and ran out on to the boulders, and there 
she stood, holding the child up as the coble 
passed, and Watty, swinging himself over the 
side, leaped on a rock, and came knee-deep 
through the water to his wife and child, 

The seven months’ separation was over, 
and no happier people than Walter and 
Sabina Hurworth were in Corbiestanes that 
evening. 


The Ulracks owned the strip of land and | 


cottages on the Corbie side of the Beck. The 
great headland towered directly behind the 
houses. Time was when they had been a 
more numerous family than they were at pre- 
sent. Of the six cottages, two were now used 
as stables, and four only were inhabited. In 
one, an old maid, who was first cousin to both 
Dorothy Ulrack and her husband, resided ; 
the second, which was also hers, she let to Eli 
Grummitt, in whose boat she had a share, 
and who had married her niece, one of the 


daughters of her brother, 
who, being a rich man, 
had “ retired ;” that is, he 
had built himself a square 
brick villa, and had in his 
garden at St. Wilfrid’s 
Port a tall boat mast with 
a weathercock on its top, and 
apparently did nothing. Mrs. 
Grummitt’s father was the gen- 
tleman of the family, as Mrs. Grummitt’s 
aunt (always spoken of as Miss Ulrack) 
was the lady. Both these relatives looked 
down upon Mrs. Grummitt, and considered 
Eli beneath “the family.” This was not 
very pleasant, and occasionally Mrs, Grum- 
mitt, who had the fiery eyes and hooked 
nose common to all the Ulracks, broke out 
in a passionate statement, “That a worm 
would turn; and that she considered Eh 
Grummitt, a real Corbiestanes man, to be 
as good—if not better a deal—than any one 
of the linendrapers or pet shopkeepers her 
six sisters had married.” Her aunt never re- 
torted, for she found Eli useful, and had no 
desire for a quarrel, but she shook her head 
slowly from side to side, and said quietly, 
“You don’t know what you're talking 
about, child; do yer dooty and make the 
best of Eli, he’s a decent man in his way, 
but your father’s daughter!! however, say 
no more.” 

The remaining cottages were the property 
of Richard Ulrack, or rather one was, for 
he had given his daughter the other the day 
she married Walter Hurworth. And a very 
pretty home the young people had made it. 
Sabina kept it spotlessly clean, and had won- 
derful success with the geraniums and fuchsias 
which adorned the windows. The fire-irons 
shone with rubbing, and so did the furniture, 
vhich was solid and good. Curiosities from 
every distant shore at which the young hus- 
| band had touched in his seafaring life had 





‘‘ Paintly through the storm came one wild cry.”’ 


7 
} 
i 


their own places. Sides of bacon, hams, anc 
strings of onions hung from crooks in the 
ceiling. Already by the bedside up-stairs one 
large bearskin lay, and this evening Walter 
spread a second on the floor before the house- 
place fire. 

“Sabina, I killed this chap myself; how 
do you like it? It’s nigh the same as you've 
coloured the walls—a whity yellow like.” 

“TIt'sabeauty! It’s bigger than that you 
brought last season, and softer, too; but, 
Watiy, how dare you kill it? you might hey 
got hurten.” 

“No fear, my girl; I*can take care o’ my- 
self, and I thought, when I saw him lying on 
some broken ice, ‘ Your fur looks right 
I'll get it if I can fur our little ’un to tumble 


about on.’ You see Inever remembered he'd 
be grown big enough to walk by when I got 
home!” 

* How silly on you, Watty !” 

“Yes, so it was,” said Walter, rubbing his 
curly head with his hand; “but you see 
when I’m away I always think of you and 
the boy as I last saw ye. When I went he 
was creeping about on his hands and toes, 
like a puppy; but thhe’s a grand little chap 
now. Come here, lad, and sit on this skin 
like a king!” 

Happy days that winter brought to many 
homes along the coast, but one of the hap- 

iest was Walter Hurworth’s cottage. His 
cheerful temperament cast a glow over every 
one with whom he came in contact. Ever 
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ready to give a helping hand or an encou- 
raging word, he was always in request, 
although himself a busy man. He and 
Richard Ulrack were daily out on the 
fishing grounds, or away to St. Wilfrid’s, 
where a new coble was building for them. 
The other women at Corbiestanes laughed 
at Sabina, but in their hearts they a wee 
bit envied her, for her husband openly ex- 
pressed his opinion that she had “ plenty to 
do at home.” Therefore, when the boats 
came in, he would not allow her to do more 
than lift the heavy nets on to his back, and 
then he himself carried them to the drying- 
ground on the headland, and spread them 
out before he came in to supper. 

Once, after a cold and unsuccessful day 
out, Sabina, while he was busy helping her 
father with a boat, got a neighbour to lift 
the three great nets on her shoulders, and 
carried them as the other women were doing 
up the hill. When, half an hour later, she 
entered their cottage, Walter said nothing, 
but he looked at her as he had never looked 
before. Sabina was a proud and passionate 
woman. She stood a moment and gazed 
in his face, and then in a very low voice 
said— 

“Watty, forgive me ! 
all have to do it.” 

“The other women are nothing to me. 
You are my wife, and it breaks my heart to 
see you bending and toiling under nigh three 
hundredweight of nets up the road.” 

‘Don’t look at me so, and I'll never do 
it again, my lad.” 

“Come here, 
quarrel.” 

Sometimes that winter wild storms swept 
down the shore, and for a week at a time 
prevented even those hardy fishermen from 
venturing on the sea. Then the boats were 
doctored, the nets mended and re-dyed by 
the women—no easy task, coming, as it did, 
every six weeks. Some of the men made 
their way to the village alehouse, and wasted 
time and hard-earned money there. Walter 
found companionship which suited him better, 
with his old ship-mate and school-fellow, in 
the forge. 

One wild day the snow lay heaped against 
the walls, and drifted across the roads. The 
friends were working together, for once with- 
out any idlers hanging about gossiping. Both 
men were striking at a boat keel—Labron, as 
usual, silently, and Walter whistling. Pre- 


The other women 


wife. Let’s end our first 





sently, as his hammer rang and re-rang, the | 
blows seemed to fall into rhythm, and he| 
broke out into the tacking song :— | 





“ Whisky is the life of man, 
Whisky is my Johnny; 
Whisky killed my poor old 


dad, 
Whisky, Johnny. 


“ Whisky made me pawn my 
clothes, 
Whisky for my Johnny. 

I'll drink whisky while I 

Whisky, Johnny.” —[can, 

Then Labron could bear it no longer, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Thou’d keep time as well if thee 
words were better, mate!” 

“Me words! Oh, they are of no ’count, 
man. J don’t care for whisky.” 

“Then why dost thou sing that thou does?” 

Watty broke into a hearty laugh. 

“Why, Labron, you used to sing plenty. 
Sing a better, now, afore I go home. You're 
getting into the way, man, of being dour 
and still ; rouse up a bit.” 

‘“‘T’ve had a great sorrow.” 

“Yes, I know, and—you’ve gotten reli- 
gion,” Watty added, in a constrained voice. 

“ Religious folk can sing.” 

“Can they? I never hear thee now, any- 
way. But listen, Labron, how the waves are 
dashing over the boulders! God help any 
boat at sea to-night!” 

They had ceased to strike, and between 
the gusts of wind which shook the old shutter, 
they heard a loud, angry growl, as the sea 
rushed upon the cove and was driven back 
by an invisible uplifted Hand. They stood 
listening ; and then, for the first time that 
winter, Watty heard the blacksmith sing. A 
solemn voice uprose, which deepened in its 
volume till it filled, as with the living pre- 
sence of an unseen choir, that blackened little 
place, and turned it into a temple. 

“ The floods they are roaring, 
Kut Jesus is here ; 


While we are adoring, 
He always is near.” 


* The waves of the sea 
Have lift up their voice, 
Sore troubled that we 
In Jesus rejoice. 





No other word was spoken, but the 
friends" wrung each other’s hand. Then 
one departed to his bright home, and the 
other seated himself on a stone near the 
furnace, and hid his face between his hands. 


CHAPTER III.—OUTWARD BOUND. 
* And men must work, 
And women must weep.” 

LABRON WARRENDER from that day was 
more like his natural self than he had been 
since his return home. He made a strong 
effort to shake off his depression, and to show 
the neighbours that if he had “ got religion” 
it had not brought sourness and silence with 
it. An event which came to him the follow- 
ing Sunday greatly helped him. The moon 
shone that evening over hard, frozen ground. 
Walter and Sabina Hurworth passed his door 
as he idly stood there, and gave him a cheerful 
“ Good even.” 

“ Where art thou off to, Walter?” 
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“We are going to the meeting. Wife will 
have me go, and it’s a nice night for a walk. 
Come with us, Labron ; it’ll just suit thee.” 

Labron joined them, and half an hour’s 
quick walking brought them to a cluster of a 
dozen small farmhouses and cottages called 
Lane End. They entered the kitchen of the 
largest farmhouse. 





became again nearly as bright as when Israel 
was with her and Labron was still a boy, 
whilst Labron himself now regularly sang as 
he worked, and the grandfather’s big hymn- 
book got smutted lying open on the stone 
near the furnace. Sometimes Ruth, who had 
a quick ear, would run in, her hands all floury, 


A great fire blazed, and | and cry, “ Nay, Labron, thy time’s all wrong. 
two candles burnt on a table near it, on which | Listen, it goes this way.” 


Then with a nod 


lay a big open Bible. The room was already | and smile she would disappear, and her hus- 
nearly full, and the farmer, who, like Abraham | band would patiently praetise it over alone, 
of old, was priest as well as shepherd, was in | and generally proved he had mastered it at 


the midst of his opening prayer. He knelt 
with his strong hands clasped and his head 
thrown back. As he grew more and more 
in earnest his voice rose till he shouted, 
and the room was filled with the ejaculatory 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 4 es 
| “higgs 


the next meeting. 
So March came, and with its sunshine and 
brought brightness and breeziness 


| to one home in Corbiestanes, and to another 


| just the reverse. 


Walter Hurworth came 


responses and groans of the worshippers ;| back one day from a run with Ulrack in 


then suddenly the tones sank, and he ended | | the new coble. 


abruptly almost in a whisper. Next came a | 


ringing hymn, succeeded by a chapter from the | 





Eli Grummitt and his two 
| sons had been with them as hired hands. 
The fishing season so far had proved an 


Bible: a vigorous sermon followed; and then | exceptionally bad one, so Walter and _ his 


a third hymn; and so the service terminate. 
An electric sense of union and enjoyment per- 
vaded the little congregation ; its members 
were homely villagers, not remarkable for 
strength and beauty like the people of Cor- 
biestanes, but each every-day face was lighted 
up and smiling. Sabina’s dark eyes glow ed, 


| invested in the new boat; 


and on Walter’s noble face rested a ‘look of | 


exaltation. Labron caught the infection ; 
forgot himself, the place, everything but the 
blessed sense of forgiveness which rushed 


over his heart in a warm wave of joy; he | 


ceased singing, and his eyes filled with tears. 
The sudden loss of so powerful a voice caused 
a blank which even he noticed. He tried 
to conquer himself and go on, and he looked 
across at the farmer, who he felt was ob- 
serving him. By the preacher's side stood a 
fair-haired girl in the sober dress of grey 
worn still in old-fashioned Methodist houses ; 
she held one side of a large hymn-book, her 
father the other, and her blue eyes were fixed 
on Labron questioningly. Their eyes met ; 


he | 


hers dropped, and she continued singing | 


with a blush upon her cheek. Labron re- 
mained silent. From that day he constantly 
frequented the meetings at Lane End, and 
before the spring-time came he had won the 
farmer’s daughter as his wife, and was him- 
self “on the plan,” a regularly appointed 
local preacher. On the day that Ruth came 
home to the Forge sunshine came there too. 
Her influence was imperceptible, for she was 
neither strong nor clever like her mother-in- | 
law; but perhaps she was, therefore, loved | 
the more. She was very neat, and fresh, and | 
cheerfully sweet ; and Mrs. Warrender’s face 


| 
| 


father-in-law had quietly talked the matter 
over, and had settled it would be judicious to 
secure a nest egg in the bank against a rainy 
day. At present all their joint savings were 
therefore, Hur- 
worth had gone that afternoon, when in St. 
Wilfrid’s Port, and engaged himself for one 
more Arctic voyage. He would return from 
the whaling in October, or early in November, 
and “ Then,” he said, “I shall settle down 
at Corbiestanes for life.” 

It was with a sinking heart that Sabina 
dressed little Noel in his bestred coat, and then 
put on her Sunday gown to go on board the 
smack when the day ofdeparture came, Doro- 
thy Ulrack went with her husband and chil- 


| dren, and many neighbours shouted, “‘ Good- 


bye =!” across the Beck, and friendly hands 
shoved off the boat. How hard it is to speak 
light, careless words with hearts full of tears ! 

So Sabina found it, but she was a brave 
girl, and none save her husband guessed 
how keenly she was feeling this separa- 
tion. It had not seemed so hard even in 
these last few days at home, because she had 
been busy preparing Walter’s new woollen 
shirts and stockings, but now her hands were 
idle, for even little Noel, tired of her silence, 
had left her and was laughing gaily while, held 
by his grandmother, he tried to catch. the 
shining spray as it flew past the side of the 
smack. She turned from watching the child 
to look up in Walter’s face, for he had seated 
himself beside her. 

“ Don’t look at me so, my girl. Your big 
black eyes are just like a dog’s I saw once ; 
they hurt me.’ 
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** Tell me about it, Watty.” 

“It belonged to our captain, Dunthorne. 
You know what a wild one he is. Well, one 
night when he was drunk he bet twenty pounds 
his dog would swim after the ship round a 


point nigh four miles away. He threw it | 


overboard, and he and the other gentleman, 
who was nigh as drunk as himself, leant over 
the stern and watched it. Once it got to the 
chains, but Dunthorne pushed it off again, 
and the poor beast swam on and on, looking 


up wi’ a face like a Christian and its eyes full | 


o’ tears. First one of us and then another 
made an excuse to pass that way, so I did, 
too, but one look at it was enough for me.” 

“Did none of you speak ?” 

“ Ay, the mate did, and the old bo’sen 
too, but Dunthorne was mad wi’ drink and 
would not hearken. He was sorry enough 
after, and went round cussing and swearing, 
suited wi’ nothing for days after.” 

“Oh, Watty, there’s St. Wilfrid’s light- 
house !” 

“Yes; I shall like the look on it better 
coming back.” 

He took his wife’s hand, and they said no 
more, 

Noel was wild with delight. He was a fine 


child, and though only three years old looked | 


quite four. His grandparents, immensely 
proud of him, took him to Mr. Ulrack’s villa, 
and after Walter and his wife had madea few 
purchases in the town they joined them there. 
After dinner Sabina, carrying the boy, went 
down again to the pier to see her husband 
off. They stood under an archway, near 
where the Bonny Betsey was moored, to say 
“Good-bye.” Sabina took from her pocket 
a large red silk handkerchief and tied it round 
her husband’s neck. 

“Then it was for me you bought this! If 
I’d guessed it I should not hev let you give 
so much for it. It’s too good for me, wife.” 

“ Naught is too good tor thee!” and her 
tears fell silently and fast as she leaned her 
head against his shoulder. A whistle sounded 
shrilly. 


‘Sabina, I must go: old Bo’sen Ben pro- | 


mised to whistle for me at the last minute. 
Give me another kiss! God bless thee, my 
girl! Here Noel, my little lad, kiss daddy !” 
He put the child in her arms, kissed her 
again, and ran quickly away. 

Through misty eyes she watched him, and 
then hurried to the lighthouse at the end of 
the pier just as the whaler, trim and fresh in 
its new paint and canvas, came gallantly by. 
Other women were also there, so Sabina was 
only one in a group of sad ones who watched 


the vessel go. Again and again Walter 
| waved his cap, and his wife thought she 
| could distinguish him for a long time by his 
| red neckerchief, the ends of which fluttered 
in the wind. She and another woman still 
stood there when all the others had left, till 
| at length even the distant speck of white 
| faded utterly away. Then Sabina turned and 
| looked at her companion, a middle-aged fish- 
| salter, and said— 
| ‘*She’s gone !” . 
“Yes, and in her all I’ve gotten in the 
| world, my only lad. God bring him sate 
back! She’s a fine brig, but I misdoubt the 
master.” 

“What for? He’s Captain Scroby, the 
best, as everybody knows, that comes into St. 
Wilfrid’s. My husband told me about him.’ 

“ Nay, I wish he was; I sud go home 
wi’ a lighter heart to-night. Mrs. Scroby 
| was taken dangerous bad yesterday—fever, 
they say—so they’ve given Wild Dunthorne 
another chance. You see she belongs to 
his father. I heard t’ old gentleman say 
to him, when he saw him on board an hour 
ago, for I was close by ’em, ‘ Harry, you’ve 
nigh broken my heart in past times, but let 
this be a’ new start. With all your faults 
you are a good sailor. Take care of the 
Bonny Betsey, and more still of the men.’ 
A finer crew never left St. Wilfrid’s. Scroby 
chose them all; and he said, ‘ All right 
father ; you may trust me this time!’ And 
the old gentleman said low, to himself like, 
‘I wish I could.’” The woman turned and 
went down a neighbouring street. 

Sabina, with an aching heart, returned 
that evening to Corbiestanes, and life tell 
back into its usual routine; but though sum- 
mer came, bringing warmth and prosperity, 
she often looked longingly back on the cold 
winter days, so miuch more sunshiny to her. 





CHAPTER IV.—WALTER HURWORTH’S HOME> 












COMING. 
“* The windows rattling in their frames, 
[he ocean ro y , 
The gusty blast, the bick nes, 
All mingled vaguely in our speech.” 


THE fishing season that summer was excel- 
lent, and entailed on the women, as well as the 
fishermen, much work. It was the custom of 
the Corbiestanes women to gather all the 
bait, prepare the lines, and even put them on 
board the smacks for their husbands, as 
well as to dry and prepare the nets. The 
sea broke too abruptly on the shore there for 
bait to be found easily, so the women had to 
walk along the coast-line to spots where, more 

| protected irom the roughness of the ‘waves, 
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the flitthers clung on the rocks. The most 
favourable spot for them was not less than 
eleven miles away, at Sandbeach ; there a band 
of rocks ran parallel with the shore, and at 
low tide were bare—a breakwater then—but 
when the tide ran high they were completely 
submerged, and formed a most dangerous 
reef, whereupon in a storm many a gallant 
vessel had been forced and lost. But ona 
sunshiny day, at low water, the rocks pre- 
sented a pretty spectacle ; for Sandbeach was 
a watering-place, and hither in the holidays 
mothers brought troops of little ones to race 
or dig on the wide, hard sands, while their 
elder brothers and sisters, also bare-legged, 
climbed about the green, slippery boulders, 
nets and hooked sticks in hand, seeking 
crabs and sea treasures ; and here, sprinkled 
about amongst these pleasure-takers, were seen 
the Corbiestanes women seeking their bread. 
The flitthers grew close and thick on the 
outmost ridges, and when the women had 
gathered their loads they lifted the baskets 
on their heads, and, walking erect, went south- 
ward down the coast. The children would 
ask the Sandbeach boatmen who the strange 
boatmen were, and then they were told of the 
long voyages of the Corbiestanes men and 
the toil of their wives. Then the children 
asked their informants why they did not do 
the same? to which came the reply, They 
saw no use in dangering their lives when 
they could addle a good enough living wi’ 
pleasure-boats. 

Sabina came with her neighbours to the 
rocks at Sandbeach, for the twenty-two miles’ 
walk was too far for Dorothy Ulrack to take 
often, though on occasion she could still do it. 

Noel was growing fond of the water as 
a duck. Often did he rush out of his home 
in his little shirt, toss it off, and dash into the 
cove with other small boys, who splashed the 
water with their arms and legs to make a 
fountain. His grandfather could never enter 
a boat without his going with him, and he 
always wanted to pull an oar, though the trial 
not unfrequently sent him tumbling off his 
seat. His grandfather was particularly proud 
of him, because, however hard his bump was, 
Noel never cried. But there were occasions 
on which he did cry. He roared and wept 
and danced in agony on the shingle when 
Ulrack, bound for a long run out to sea, 
would not take him in the coble, and for half 
an hour afterwards his grandmother’s conso- 
lation of sugared bread-and-butter he treated 
with contempt. 

When autumn came, Sabina’s face grew 
brighter every day, and more and more dili- 


gently did she “clean down” till, as October 
passed, there literally was nothing more that 
she could do, but to eagerly watch for the 
Bonny Betsey. Any day now she might be 
in port again. She would come down the 
coast past Sandbeach and Corbiestanes to 
run into St. Wilfrid’s Port. So out came the 
Ulracks’ famous “eight-day” glass, a very 


' good telescope which had done profitable 


duty in the great smuggling days not so very 
long ago, and Sabina constantly climbed to 
the top of the Corbie and swept the horizon 
with it. 

As November came, Richard Ulrack, as well 
as his daughter, grew very anxious, for the 
weather was changing, and his sea-life expe- 
rience told him that storms were coming, and 
yet the Bonny Betsey had not been heard of. 
The 5th of November was a day the old man 
never afterwards forgot. He had been out 
with the coble, and “the take” being good, 
went direct to St. Wilfrid’s Port, and telling 
Eli Grummitt to sell the fish, Richard Ul- 
rack made his way down the quay. There 
were three or four whalers already in, and 
the place was all alive unloading them and 
warehousing the great casks of oil. Richard 
Ulrack shouldered his way through the crowd 
and reached Mr. Dunthorne’s office. Arrived 
there, he stood in the doorway waiting, for he 
saw that the old gentleman was engaged— 
speaking with a captain, who chanced to be 
the master of one of the returned ships. And 
as he waited, he heard Mr. Dunthorne ask the 
very question he himself had come to ask. 

“Did you see anything of the Bonny 
Betsey ?” 

“Yes; we spoke her about fifty miles out. 
She was heavily laden. Your son said he’d 
on board 176 tons of oil.” 

“ Why, that’s the biggest cargo this season.” 

“ Just so,’—the captain laughed. “ Excuse 
me, but Wild Dunthorne, as we call your son, 
is uncommonly lucky sometimes.” 

“Ves. Did the lad send me any message ?” 

“Well, he did, certainly; but,” said the 
captain, laughing again, “‘I don’t know if I 
ought to give you it. You're rather strict, 
you know, Mr. Dunthorne, and Harry meant 
no harm.” 

“No. Tell me, though, what it was.” 

“Well, then, he said I was to tell his father 
as he’d be in St. Wilfrid’s Port to-night or in 
t’ bad place !” 

“Oh!” groaned the 
drunk?” 

“ Not exactly drunk, you know; just a 
little jolly, perhaps ; not more than half-seas 
over ; he'll be in sure enough to-night.” 


old man. “ Was he 
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Ulrack turned from the door and ran to 
the pier. And finding Eli, he asked if the 
fish was landed. 

“Yes,” said Eli; “I’m waiting for the 
money ; he’s gone for change.” 

“Get on board then, and leave it for 
another time. We must get home as sharp 
aswecan. The Bonny Betsey’s coming down, 
and there’s a capful o’ wind already.” 

When the coble reached Corbiestanes night 
had already fallen. Ulrack hurried home. 

“Dorothy, where’s my glass? it’s not on 
the hook.” 

“ No, Sabina took it up the Corbie ; she’s 
been awfully moiling all day ; she says she’s 
sure the Bonny Betsey's nigh.” 

“So she is. Wild Dunthorne hailed the 
Resolution, and sent word he’d be in St. Wil- 


frid’s Port or in t’ bad place to-night! and | 


he was fresh.” 

A cry rang through the room. Sabina 
stood behind her father; the telescope fell 
with a crash on the floor, and she disappeared. 

** Where’s she gone ?” 

“To Sandbeach, I'll be bound. Sabina 
knows if she wrecks anywhere it will be on 
the bar! Oh, my lass! my lass!” 

CHAPTER V.—HOW THEY HELPED THE 

WRECK. 
‘* The awful depths to which sorrow will reach 
When led by a woman’s despair!” 

Wir# the one word “Sandbeach bar” ring- 

ing through her brain, Sabina reclimbed the 


Corbie, and, wrapping her shawl over her | 


head, ran along the cliffs. The wind had 
risen, and already blew a hurricane from the 
sea landwards. The night was exceedingly 
light, though the full moon was hidden behind 
clouds. 

Sabina’s keen eyes could see far out to 
sea. No vessel was in sight. Mile after 
mile she struggled on; in every lull she ran; 
then as wild blasts succeeded she had to 
slacken her pace. Twice she was blown 
down, but she never lost a minute; in an 
instant she struggled up and onwards. In 
two hours she had reached the end of the 
cliffs where they sloped down to Sandbeach, 
and now before her stretched two miles of 
sand, and then she would be opposite the 


bar. Every instant the gale increased. It | 


seemed as though she would never reach the 
desired point; but as she neared it she saw 
that a group of boatmen were already standing 
on the shore, and two or three had glasses in 
their hands. Their boats were drawn upon 
the beach, and they were watching the rocks. 

“To you see aught?” Sabina cried as she 
reached the group. 


stanes! How did you get here?” 
“Do you see aught?” 
| 


| ‘Why, it’s Sabina Hurworth from Corbie- 


“Yes,” the man shouted, for the voice of 
the storm drowned their words; “there’s 
a vessel in the offing ; but if she keeps well! 
out she’ll-weather it.” 

“Can she?” 
| Yes, if her captain’s a judgmatical chap ; 
not easy, you know, but she can.” 

*O Lord! O Lord!” cried Sabina, wring- 
ing her hands; “save her, or they’ll be lost.” 
| “Nay, nay, Sabina! John Pilot here ’Il 
| tell you she can be kept out. Don’t take on 
| SO, Woman.” 
| “She won’t! she won’t! She’s the Bonny 

Betsey! My Watty’s on board, and the 
| captain’s Wild Dunthorne, and he’s fresh.” 
| A muttered oath broke from some lips, a 
| groan from others, and then a dead silence 
| fell on the watchers. 
| QOne on yer give me a glass; it’s naught 
| to you to what it is to me.” A glass was 
| placed in her hand. A quarter of an hour oi 
| intense silence, and then there could be no 
| doubt the ship was running landwards. 
| ‘‘Five minutes more on that tack, and 
| naught can save her,” said the pilot. 

Sabina handed him his glass. Her hands 
shook too much to hold it, and she could see 
| plainly enough with her eyes alone now, for 
| the bar was not more than a quarter of a mile 
| away, and the vessel was getting awiully near. 
“‘She’s the Bonny Betsey.” 

“ Ay, ay, it’s her sure enough; and wi’ 
| canvas set. Dunthorne’s mad!” 
| “See, they’re taking it in.” 

“Nay, they can’t—the gale’s taking it. 
There goes the foremast—now she’s in ior it.” 

“Launch yer boat!” cried Sabina, seizing 
the arm of the pilot. 

“No use, my lass ; what boat could live in 
yonder sea? There she goes.” A shriek rose 
from the wretched woman’s lips as the Bonny 

| Betsey rushed straight on the bar, which every 
now and then showed itselfa black line above 
the foaming breakers, and struck. 

In the clear, grey light those on shore 
could see the crowding figures of the sailogs 
on her decks. 

* A boat! a boat! Help me, for God’s 
| sake!” 

“We've wives and bairns at home, and our 

| lives are good for summat as well as them 
men’s. No boat can live,” said one man in 
| reply. 

“Indeed, we’d help you,” added the pilot, 
“but any boat would be a handful of sticks 

_in five minutes in yon breakers,” 
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“You're afraid! If only some Corbiestanes 
men were here,” cried Sabina, wringing her 
hands, “ they'd dare to try.” 

“Here’s one, anyhow,” said the man who 
had first spoken to her on her arrival. “ Who'll 
lend Sabina Hurworth and me a boat?” 

No voice replied. 

“Will none on ye do it?” 

“Tt’s no use.” 

“Give us the chance.” Silence reigned ; 
at length one of the group said— 

“She’s stuck atween two rocks. Maybe 
she won’t go to pieces till the gale settles ; 
the minute it does we'll put off.” 

‘‘ Let’s look!” He snatched the glass from 
the speaker’s hand, gazed a minute. 

“Cheer up, Sabina! I believe she'll hold 
together a good bit yet. I'll run to Corbie- 
stanes and see if there’s any brave men 
there.” He turned as he ended, and ran. 

Sabina stood and waited ; and the ship did 
hold together, for a strange thing happened. 
The shock of the collision broke some of the 
great oil casks. The oil poured in a stream 
over the sides of the wreck, and the water 
became a pond—a pond of still, silvery hue 
around her. The sailors saw it and evidently 
were turning all their powers to keeping up 
the supply. Two hours Sabina watched— 
passionately entreating during the slight lulls 
for a boat to be put off—unheeded. 

“In another hour it will be morning, and 
the wind will settle; hen we'll try,” was all 
she got. 

“Tn another two hours our own folk will 
be here,” she replied, and left the group and 
stood alone. 

The half of another awful hour had passed 
when she saw the waves breaking nearer the 
vessel—surely they were nearer ; then the oil 
must have failed. She threw herself on her 
knees and tried to pray. She saw it coming 
—the great black curling wave, her husband’s 
death—and she could only watch it. On it 
came, rose up, and hid the Bonny Betsey for 
a minute, and faintly through the storm came 
one wild cry; then Sabina Hurworth dropped 
as one shot dead upon the sands. 

Ten minutes afterwards two large fishing- 
boats, manned by Corbiestanes men, came 
outside the bar. In the foremost one rowed 
Eli Grummitt, and Richard Ulrack held 
the tiller. An hour afterwards they rowed 
into Sandbeach with ten bodies on board, and 
then the gale having settled, the Sandbeach 
fishermen went out and brought in more. 

The sun was shining that noontide, and 
the green-grey sea heaving in its beauty 
beneath the dappled sky, as old Mr. Dun- 





thorne was assisted from his carriage and 
went feebly into the boat-house, where, in one 
long row, the dead were laid. Thirty-five men, 
none past the prime of life, were lying there 
stiff and cold. The old man slowly passed 
each till he came to one other—the last of 
the row. And as he looked upon the face 
of his son, he cried, with an exceeding bitter 
cry— 

“Oh, Harry, my boy! I’ve forgiven you 
many things, but I can never forgive you the 
death of these thirty-four fine men !” 

Thirty-six was the number of the crew of 
the Bonny Betsey, but only thirty-five were 
lying there, for Walter Hurworth was not 
amongst them. But though old Richard 
Ulrack heard this and told his daughter, 
nothing that he or her mother could urge 
would induce Sabina to leave the spot. That 
Walter was also lost there could be no doubt. 
One thought, one mental vision of a pale 
dead face was constantly before her, and in its 
intensity of despair crushed in her all power 
of thought or any desire for comfort. Her 
parents tried to induce her to return home, 
but she would not listen. Her only desire 
seemed to be to wander on a lonely part of 
the shore, a couple of miles from Sandbeach, 
where the bay curved and the tide ran against 
it, and where she was utterly alone. The old 
people, with aching limbs and weary hearts, 
sat on a sand-hill and watched her as she 
wandered restlessly up and down the shore, 
gazing seawards, dreading yet hoping to see 
the something she was watching for roll up 
with the tide. 

By nightfall, Ulrack brought his cart, 
which he had sent for, down to the beach, 
and gently lifted his daughter into it, and, 
worn out with fatigue and misery, she no 
longer resisted. He drove off down a side 
road, little used, and old Dorothy wept as she 
looked at the young sleeping face which lay 
on her knee. As they passed the black- 
smith’s shed she woke up. 

“ Father,” she said, ‘‘ I know where Watty 
is! He is lying on the sand-reach there 
amongst the nets, and he’s gotten on the red 
silk handkercher I tied round his neck when 
ue went away. He put it on, I think, for 
me to see him in when he came home. 
Father, you'll go and fetch him?” 

“Yes, my girl.” 

Sabina went into her home, and walked 
quietly up-stairs, and, with her mother’s help, 
put the little room in order, and laid the 
fairest sheets out of the old oak chest, smell- 
ing sweetly of herbs, on the bed, and then 
she waited, 
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ADORATION. 


All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord.”—Psatm cxlv. ro, 


OD hath His solitudes, unpeopled yet, 
Save by the peaceful life of bird and flower, 
Where, since the world’s foundation, He hath set 
The hiding of His power, 


Year after year His rains make fresh and green 
Lone wastes of prairie, where, as daylight goes, 
Legions of bright-hued blossoms all unseen 
Their carven petals close. 


Year after year unnumbered forest leaves 
Expand and darken to their perfect prime; 
Each smallest growth its destiny achieves 
In His appointed time. 


Amid the strong recesses of the hills, 
Fixed by His word, immutable and calm, 
The murmuring river all the silence fills 
With its unheeded psalm. 


From deep to deep the floods lift up their voice, 
Because His hand hath measured them of old ; 
The far out-goings of the morn rejoice 
His wonders to unfold. 


The smallest cloudlet wrecked in distant storms, 
That wanders homeless through the summer skies, 
Is reckoned in His purposes, and forms 
One of His argosies. 


Where the perpetual mountains patient wait, 
Girded with purity, before His throne, 
Keeping from age to age inviolate 
Their everlasting crown ; 


Where the long-gathering waves of ocean break 
With ceaseless music o’er untrodden strands, 

From isles that day by day in silence wake, 
From earth’s remotest lands, 


The anthem of His praise shall uttered be ; 
All works created on His name shall cail, 

And laud and bless His holy name, for He 
Hath pleasure in them all. 


MARY ROWLES. 
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* Amid the strong recesses of the hills, 
Fixed by His word, immutable and calm, 
The murmuring river all the silence fills 
With its unheeded psalm.” 
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THE AUTUMN FIRE. 


“ He will thoroughly purge his floor.””—MAatrHew iii. 12. 


THE REV. 


HIDDEN fire 

burns 
ally upon 
hearth of the 
world. Scientific 
men call it by the 
hard name of ere- 
macausis, which 
means quiet or 
slow burning. We 
see its effects in 
the fading of 
leaves, in the rust- 
ing of iron, and 
in the mantling 
of the rosy blush 
upon the cheek of 
youth. Every tree is a burning bush. Ina 
glory of blossoms vegetation in spring flames 
from its embers. The lips of the crimson- 
tipped daisies are touched with a live coal 
from off the great altar of nature. We speak 
of the lamp of life as a meré poetical expres- 
sion, but it is scientifically true ; our bodies 
are burning away as on a funeral pyre, and 
every breath we exhale is the smoke of the 
fire that consumes us. 

In autumn this great conflagration becomes 
especially manifest. Then the flame that is 
slowly and mysteriously consuming every 
green thing, bursts into vivid radiance. Every 
blade of grass in the fields and every leaf in 
the woodlands is. cast into the great oven of 
nature; and the bright colours of their 
fading are literally the flames of their con- 
suming. The golden harvest-fields are glow- 
ing in the heart of the furnace, and the ripe 
ears of corn are filled with the ashes that 
have gathered around the smouldering fire of 
life in order to preserve it; for the starchy 
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products that are deposited in the ears | 


HUGH MACMILLAN, 


D.D., LL.D. 


| nature as a thank-offering for the fertilising 


perpetu- | 
the | 





of corn, and which constitute the food | 


of man, are the result of the limitation and | 
quieting of the vital activity of the plant, | 


sunshine and the softening rain, is thus salted 
with fire. And at this sacrifice in the great 
world-tabernacle, the scarlet poppy, the corn 
blue-bottle, and the purple cockle, that pro- 
duce such brilliant patches of colour among 
the sober corn, are like the veil of blue an: j 
purple and scarlet which was removed from 
the Jewish altar when used in the service of 
the sanctuary ; the beautiful thus covering and 
imparting a mystic value to the useful. 

By this autumn fire God every year purges 
the floor of nature. All effete substances 
that have served their purpose in the old 
form are burnt up, and only what has the pro- 
mise of life and usefulness passes scatheless 
through the ordeal. The straw and the chaff 
are consumed and the wheat remains. The 
wheat itself is burnt in the kiln not made 
with hands, in preparation for its burning in 
artificial ovens for human food. Without 
this burning the earth would be cumbered 
and polluted with its own produce every 
year, and all fresh growth would be im- 
possible. Everywhere God makes sweet and 
clean the earth with fire. His flaming besom 
sweeps from sight, in the most obscure nooks 
as well as in the open places, the impurities 
of death and decay, ip order to prepare the 
stage for fresh life Se Bes growth. Over the 
ravages of the yellow flames of autumn comes 
the soft, green, healing verdure of spring. 
Last year’s stubble is burnt into the soil, and 
from the ashes shoots forth a newcrop. The 
red withered leaves of the woodland are 
pushed off by the young foliage, into whose 
brightness their dead substance passes. And 
every year in spring the earth rises from the 
great baptismal fire in Edenic freshness and 
beauty, renewed and transfigured, but ever the 
same. 

This process of | 
| living agents as aa 
the woods and fields, 


surification is helped by 
1S py dead forces. In 
the moment a plant 


bringing with it a condition of sleep, from | gets worsted in the battle of life, becomes 


which the brown grains will awaken in the | 
germination of spring, just as the careful 
housewife covers her fire with its own ashes 
at night to preserve it for rekindling in the 
morning. 


The yearly sacrifice of the first- | were dried and set fire to. 


delicate from uncon genial soil or other cir- 
cumstance, or gets “smothered by a more 
gee rival, fungi set upon it and burn it 
by their respiration as effectually as if it 
The mission of 


fruits, golden sheaves of speared barley and | those curious organisms, that shroud decaying 


oT 


wheat, “and purple g 


rapes on tinted leay es, | | vegetation in autumn in a maze and network 


which the autumn lays upon the altar of | of white fleecy mould, is to consume effete 
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substances and render them fit to enter into | 
new forms in the vortex of life. Every blade 

of grass, and every leaf on a tree’ has its 

own fungus, which hastens the process of | 
decomposition, and conserves the valuable | 
materials of life for further use in the great 
household of nature. Even in the waters 
this wonderful process of oxidation goes on; 
and it is remarkable how quickly streams 
clear themselves from impurities caused by | 
the natural contamination of the soil through | 
which they flow, or introduced into them by | 
sewage or by manufactures. The green slip- 

pery substance which adheres to the stones 

in their channel, and which is composed of 

minute thread-like plants, called confervz 

and diatoms, performs the same service in the 

waters which the fungi perform in the fields 

and woods: it burns up the decayed sub- 

stances that pollute the streams. In moun- 

tain districts it lives at the cost of the peaty 

matter which gives a dark brown tinge to the 

tarns and burns, and produces by its action 

the clear pebbly channel and the light silver 
strand over which the dimpled wavelets laugh 

in the sunshine. 

As God thus purges His floor in nature, 
so He does in grace. We have a striking 
example of the effect of this autumn fire in 
the removal of the effete things of the Leviti- 
cal institution. The Mosaic dispensation had 
become dead ripe. It had served its purpose. 
Its burdensome ritual had only the shadow 
of good things to come and could make no- 
thing perfect. It was merely the straw by 
means of which the true bread of the gospel 
was to be produced, the foliage through 
which the fruit of grace was to be deve- 
loped; and therefore as the straw withers 
when the full corn in the ear is‘formed and | 
the foliage fades when the fruit is matured, 
so the Mosaic dispensation waxed old and | 
was ready to disappear when the new and | 
better Covenant was established. The author | 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews refers to this 
ripening of the ordinances of the ceremonial 
law in preparation for Christianity, in the 
sublime chapter that ends with the signifi- 
cant words “ For our God is a consuming 
fire.” The inspired writer in this chapter 
speaks of the removal of all the temporary 
and perishing things of the Old Testament 
economy—the things that hindered the com- | 
plete establishment of Christianity in the | 
Jewish world and in the heart of the Jewish | 
Christians. The Hebrew converts to whom 
the Epistle was written were clinging with 
almost idolatrous affection to the ceremonies 
and associations of the law, to the sacrifices | 











and services of the Temple, and by so doing 
were neutralising the teaching of the gospel, 
rendering of no effect their faith in Christ, 
and preventing themselves from going on to 
perfection in the Christian life. They needed 
therefore to be reminded—and the object of 
the whole Epistle, as well as of the particular 
chapter in question, is so to remind them— 


| that all the institutions of the law had no 


permanent value in themselves, but were 
only preparatory to Christianity; that they 
had done the part for which they were de- 
signed, and were now to be superseded by 
the higher and more spiritual beliefs and 
practices of the gospel. The things which 
had no abiding principle, which like the chaff 
were necessary to form the grain, but did 
not form part of the substance of the grain 
itself, were to be shaken in order that the 
things which cannot beshaken might remain, 
as the withered chaff is blown away from the 
ripe wheat which is carefully gathered into 
the barn. Wherefore, says the inspired writer, 
we receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, a kingdom of great and eternal gospel 
realities, the substances of the shadows of the 
law, let us serve God acceptably, not with 
the sacrifices and ritual of the law, for these 
are no longer acceptable, but with spiritual 
things, with the love of the heart, with the 
faith of the soul, with the devotion of the 
life, with reverence and with godly fear. 
The things which under the law were gain 
to the Hebrew converts should now be 
counted loss, yea as dung, and refuse from 
which all the nourishing substances had been 
extracted and utilised—for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus. In this way 
then God manifested Himself as a consuming 
fire. As the autumn fire burns up the ripe 
growth of the fields, so the fire of God burnt 
up in the same quiet, gradual manner the 
temporary and preparatory expedients of the 
Old Testament economy. He consumed the 
yellow blade and ear, the straw and chaff, 


| and conserved the full corn in the ear; and 


laid up for ever the permanent produce of 
these provisional institutions, as the show 
bread in the holy of holies of the greater and 
more perfect tabernacle not made with hands. 
As the priest of old consumed on the altar 


| of burnt offering the sacrifice that was offered, 


and. thus exhaled to heaven its ethereal 
essence, so God consumed on the altar of 
Christianity the whole Levitical ritualism, and 
now He is to be worshipped only in spirit 
and in truth. 

Jesus came in the autumn of the world, 
when all things had grown ripe and old, and 
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all growth had ceased. He came to gather 
in the harvest of all previous dispensations, 
the fruits of seeds that had been sown, and 
had been growing and ripening during all the 
former ages. He came to cast fire into the 
earth, to burn up the chaff of withered and 
effete institutions. His was a fiery baptism 
which thoroughly purged His floor—which 
consumed the stubble and the withered 
herbage and foliage of the old growth that had 
served its purpose in the religious culture of 
a former age, and prepared them for being 
worked up into the fresh living verdure and 
new developments of the spring-time of grace. 
The baptism of John was a process of puri- 
fication ; but it was only a baptism of water. 
Water can only remove superficial impurities ; 
it cannot take away what is ingrained ; it can 
cleanse surface and accidental or temporary 
stains, but it cannot change the nature of any- 
thing. And so the baptism of John could 
produce ceremonial purity, but it could not 
cleanse the sinful heart, or transform the erring 
and polluted mind. It could remove outward 
abuses and rectify vicious habits, and pro- 
duce a reformation of conduct ; it could wash 


of the fields and the foliage of the woods 
glow in the great autumnal flame, but the 
fire of decay also flickers even among new, 
fresh growths all the year round. There is 
an autumn in every spring and summer. The 
candle burns at both ends. The plant that 
bears upon the top of the stem a brilliant 
flower has at the foot of it withered cotyledon 
leaves as scarlet or yellow as the petals 
themselves. The flame that glows at one 
end as a beautiful fragrant blossom, at the 
other burns as a sere and yellow leaf. Among 
the evergreen foliage of the pine or the 
laurel are brown, faded leaves that drop off 
without being noticed. Growth and decay 
keep pace with each other ; and the fire that 
here bursts into green, luxuriant life, there 
smoulders in the dying embers of the closing 
year. So Jesus not only came during the 
great autumn of the world’s history to burn 
up all the old, effete things, and to make all 
things new, but He is coming continually to 
purge His floor, and His fire of purification 
is unquenchable. That which hath no pro- 
mise of life in it, no promise of blessing, 
however fair and specious its outward ap- 








away, so to speak, those apparent evils which | pearance may be, He burns like chaff. He 
clog up the pores of the spirit and prevent | destroys everything that has only a partial 
the light and air of heaven from entering in, | or transient purpose to serve, when it has 
just as the washing of water cleanses the | done its work. He shakes all temporary 
pores of the skin, and allows the genial in-| things and removes them, that all eternal 
fluences of nature to act upon our internal | things which cannot be shaken may remain 
economy. It prepared the way of Christ by | unhindered and undimmed. And in each of 
removing those evils, and reforming those | these partial and temporary consumings He 
abuses in the Church and world which had | anticipates and foreshadows what He will do 
grown up under ages of Pharisaic righteous- | in the great and final judgment, when every- 
ness and mere formal mechanical goodness ; thing that is purely subordinate and dis- 
but it could communicate no vital influence ; | tinctive in religion, everything that is extra- 
it could give no renewing power. The baptism | neous to the spiritual nature, however neces- 
of Jesus, on the other hand, was a baptism of | sary to educate it, everything that bears the 
fire, and fire penetrates every substance sub- | stamp of man’s weakness, ignorance, and sin- 
mitted to its action, and changes it into its own | fulness, will disappear; and out of the wrecks 
nature. It transforms the black coal into vivid | of the world and of the Church, only a living 
brightness ; it fuses the coarse ore into the | faith in the atoning Saviour, the hope that 
brilliant metal. The fire of life in our bodies | maketh not ashamed, and the charity which is 
consumes their waste and stimulates the vital | the bond of perfectness, will remain. “ And 
powers. The fire of life in nature burns up | now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three.” 
all its decay and prepares it for new growth. | “If any man build upon this foundation, 
And so in the fulness of time Jesus passed | gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
like an autumn fire over all the dead products | stubble, every man’s work shall be made 
of human attainment, thoroughly purging His | manifest; it shall be revealed by fire, and 
floor. He caused, by the same fire of grace, | the fire shall try every man’s work, of what 
to grow in spring freshness and beauty that | sort it is.” 
fruit which is unto holiness, and whose end| In each human heart this sacred autumn 
is everlasting life. | fire of purification is burning as a vestal 
But not once only in the end of the world | flame. To each human being the apostolic 
did Jesus come to thoroughly purge His floor | precept is uttered, “ Quench not the Spirit ;” 
with this-sacred fire. In nature there is not | put not out the heavenly fire, which God has 
only one season in which the sere. dry herbage | kindled, by sensual pleasures, by love of the 
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world, or by careless neglect. For this vital 
heat of life once extinguished, spiritual death 
is sure to follow; but if suffered to exert its 
full influence, if fanned and cherished, it 
cannot in any case be powerless for good. 
It begins its blessed work like the falling of 
a spark upon inflammable matter, which gains 
strength in proportion to the degree of faith 
and love that are exercised, until at last it 
bursts into a flame of holiness, transforming 
and renewing the whole man. And as by 
the hidden fire of physical life shut up in our 
bodies, these bodies are purified from the 
waste caused by their own exercise, and are 
able to transmute the fruits of the earth into 
parts of their own vital substance ; so by the 
fire of the Spirit in our hearts, these hearts 


are purified from all their stains and secret | 


sins, and can assimilate and derive the mate- 
rials of growth in grace from all the experi- 
ences of life. What a wonderful transformation 
took place in the apostles when the tongues 
of fire at Pentecost sat upon them! The 
change was so manifest, so all-pervading, that 
it could not be overlooked or misunderstood. 
The apostles were no more the obtuse, selfish, 
cowardly men that the disciples had been ; 
but with pure hearts and unselfish zeal and 
uncompromising boldness they proclaimed 
the truth, and were ready to be offered up on 
the altar of their devotion. And such is the 
effect of the Spirit’s manifestation now. He 
comes as a spirit of judgment and a spirit of 
burning, to separate the chaff from the wheat 
and the vile from the pure, and to make men 
new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

In each human life the heavenly fire of 
discipline burns. God suffers no one to 
escape this ordeal. No Divine change can 
be wrought even in the best of His people 
except by passing through the fire of trial 
appointed by God’s providence. And just 
as each plant, when dead and withered, 
has its own fungus, which consumes it and 
thus helps to purify the earth from the en- 
cumbrance, so each transgression has its own 
special punishment connected with it, the 
intention of which is to destroy it and turn 
the transgressor into the path of life. Such 
a process is indeed not joyous, but grievous. 
It burns up and destroys much to which the 
heart fondly clings, much which in the eyes 
of the natural man is precious. It is hard 
to part with cherished affections and abandon 
old habits ; but the issue is glorious. 





to volcanic fires, so green pastures of grace 
will spring up where sinful desires and un- 
hallowed feelings have burnt down to their 
own grey ashes. Nor is the autumn of the 
soul less beautiful than the autumn of Nature, 
amid all its sadness. It has in it as much of 
life as of death, of renewal as of destruction. 
It is as gorgeous in its adieus as spring in its 
greetings. ‘The fire that gives the hectic hue 
to the withered leaf imparts the glowing 
scarlet to the late autumn blossom. While 
the old things of the natural life are burnt 
away in that pure oxidizing process of grace 
which can abide no waste or decay, the new 
things of the spiritual life are kindled into 
more radiant loveliness. And if the present 
autumnal fire of God’s dealings with us has 
thoroughly purged our floor, we need not fear 
any future fire of judgment. We are like 
the Indian who burns a space of ground 
around him, to save him from the great 
prairie conflagration. All that can be con- 
sumed has already been consumed, and while 
the elements melt with fervent heat, and the 
new heavens and the new earth are being 
prepared through the final baptism of fire, 
we shall not be afraid; for we shall be in 
harmony with the order and beauty of all 
the worlds. We shall pass unscathed through 
the devouring fire. Fire cannot burn or 
destroy fire. A life that is as ethereal and 
pure as fire itself can remain unhurt in the 
midst of it. If God be a consuming fire, 
| then we can dwell with Him, even amid the 
| everlasting burnings. And if we are pained 
and suffer loss by the autumn fire now, it is 
ever a comforting thought that it belongs to 
the dispensation of Sinai—of the mount that 
might be touched and that burned as with 
fire, and is but the partial and preparatory 
revelation of God. Fire is caused by the 
world’s disharmony, and will cease for ever 
when there is nothing to purify and nothing 
to remove. And the only memory of it that 
shall remain to us in the final and crowning 
dispensation, in which God will be our ever- 
lasting light and our God our glory, will be 
the seven lamps of fire burning before the 
Throne. These will complete the baptism 
| of fire begun on earth, replenish all minds 
with heavenly light, inspire all hearts with 
| holy love, and touch all lips with seraphic 
fire. And they will shed the opalescent 
gleams of their unquenchable, unconsuming 
flame on the sea of glass mingled with fire— 
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Blessed is the life that is thus purified by | God’s floor which has.been thoroughly purged 
the autumn fire of God's chastisements ; for | for the tread of feet that Jesus’ hands have 


as in Nature the fairest and most fertile 


regions are those which have been subjected | blood has made white. 


washed, and for the sweep of robes that His 











By Miss E. J. 


WE have been two days and a half on the 

Nile, and this is the first in which 
there is anything to record; for at first we 
were unprovided with a proper sail, so could 
not take the wind there was, and lost our first 
day. ‘Then, the requisite sail provided, a 
contrary wind kept us stationary, or nearly 
so, and so we lost our second day. And 
even now, third day as it is, we are only a 
few miles from our starting-place. Notwith- 
standing, we have spent a very interesting 
morning, and a slightly useful one. 

Seeing that our dahabeeyah could not sail, 
we made for the shore in a small boat. Our 
course was a considerable way round because 
of sandbanks, and even then, with this 
curvature, we were nearly stranded on our 
way. The annual inundations so change 
the shore that sailors find experience of 
previous years of no value ; all is conjecture. 
We actually rowed over a submerged corn- 
field which this time twelve months had been 
high and dry. At that time, too, the village 
at which we landed had been inland; now 
it was close to the water. Such changes of 
the shore are constantly occurring, and they 
have a singular effect on the country. The 
people sometimes find themselves in riverside 
lodgings, when hitherto they have had to take 
a journey to their boats, and at others sur- 
rounded by a newly formed sandy flat where 
previously had been the flowing river, and 
the flats they utilise for crops. Of course 
the holding of such land is very insecure. 
Through its shallows and sandbanks altering 
every year, great skill is required to avoid 
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course very difficult, but Nile boatmen as a 
rule are equal to the requirement. 

After a while we safely reached the shore, 
where we found a tolerably large village. It 
was much like many others at first view—a 
background of a group of palms, several 
clusters of mud huts, a sheikh’s house, a 
little more imposing than the rest, with two 
latticed windows, and a rude garden where a 
few orange-trees and pomegranates peeped 
out amid the prevailing palms. A rough 
raised path traversed the village; we walked 
along it to the other end, where we found a 
sort of suburb of Bedouin tents, with queer 
little round mud hovels among them. ‘The 
hovels, I believe, they chiefly use as ovens, 
or for keeping stores in, living only in the 
tents. They were settled Bedouins, and not 
roving tribes, I found from questioning one 
of the women whom we met. 

At first, few people could be found, as 
most of the men were gone to labour in the 
fields, and the women were either gone to 
draw water or were inside their huts engaged 
in domestic work; except a few children 
scarce a creature was visible. At length one 
or two men were discerned, and my com- 
panion, Mr. N , immediately turned off to 
follow them, and, as we learned afterwards, 
was favoured by a long talk with them— 
one of them, especially, was much interested, 
and gladly accepted a copy of one of the 
Gospels. 

Meanwhile, my sister and I, with L : 
went farther, and sat down on a felled palm- 
tree which happened to lie on a grassy spot 








accidents. ‘The navigation of the river is of | commanding a delightful view of green fields 
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and palmy groves, with a strip of pale yellow 
in the distance marking where the desert lay, 
in which the tops of the great pyramids were 
plainly visible. A large troop of ragged 
children had followed us, and now stood 
gazing at us, their shining black eyes filled 
with wonder and curiosity. 

Before attempting to do our work we 
waited for some older hearers if they would 
come, for as a rule it is only by steady teach- 
ing that children are benefited. No doubt 
there are cases in which fragmentary passing 
words, perhaps even a single text, has been 
a real blessing to a child, but such cases are 
very rare, and I think have occurred only 
when the child had already acquired religious 
knowledge with living amongst, at least, par- 
tially civilised or educated persons. At any 
rate, we have found that passing impressions 
are too evanescent with the very young ‘to 
hope for much good from them. Often, 
however, a talk with children is useful in 
bringing older persons, and so it was to-day. 

Two or three Bedouin women, whom we 
at once knew by the short face-veil, which 
is either of white or crimson—whilst Egyptian 
peasants have a black one, though in the 
country they seldom wear any—presently 
came up to see what their children, who were 
among the youthful crowd, were looking at, 
and we civilly wished them good day. Then 
turning to one of them, I asked if she lived 
in the tent that I saw yonder, and she replied 
she did, and that several Bedouins belonged 
to that part of the village. 

“ Don’t you find it cold in winter to live in 
those little open tents?” I asked. 

“No, not very, we are used to it; as our 
fathers did, so do we,” was her reply. 

“ Ah! your great father Abraham dwelt in 
tents,” I observed. “You know you are 
descended from Abraham, do you not?” 

She appeared to be aware of it, and proud 
of it, for she nodded, showing her white teeth 
in a satisfied smile. This small end of the 
wedge was pressed in by asking if they knew 
about Abraham, and how God spoke to him, 
etc. But very little was known. We found 
none of them could read, none of the men 
even. There was a small Moslem school, 
but only for native peasants. Bedouins are 
too much looked down on in Egypt to be 
aliowed to mingle with Egyptians, but they 
seem to us often intelligent, though perhaps 
not so physically fine a race as the Bedouin 
of the great deserts of Syria and Arabia. 
Next I told them that if they liked to hear 
some stories of their great ancestor, we had 
a book with some in it, and that my com- 


panion, pointing to her, would read them 
some. They gladly assented, and when a 
tolerable audience had gathered round her I 
went down to the tents to see if I could not 
get another for myself, and was not disap- 
pointed. 

Before one of the largest tents, curiously 
hung between two little round mud huts 
(which, as I have said, did not seem to be 
used to live in, and had only a hole for 
entrance), I found several women seated, all 
wearing the red face-veil, even though no 
man was within sight ; but they rarely lay this 
protection aside. One was grinding corn at 
a small handmill; another occupied with 
her baby ; the third, an old woman of rather 
pleasing looks, as far as one could judge 
from eyes only, came to meet and salute me ; 
and a fourth remained squatted inside the 
tent. After a few preliminary civilities, they 
asked me to sit down, which I did, on a 
clean spot of sand. The tent and its 
interior, indeed, were cleaner than is usual 
with these abodes, and the occupants seemed 
in their way not badly off. 

One then said, “ Will you not give my 
baby a backshish?” holding out its little 
hand. 

Knowing that if I yielded and gave her 
anything I should be beset with askers, and 
lose all opportunity of doing real good, I de- 
clined, telling her that we could not give 
presents to all we met, and that we came to 
bring a different sort of thing, namely, good 
tidings. 

They looked surprised, and I then ex- 
plained, and was listened to better than 
from the beginning might have been ex- 
pected. I read several portions of the Gospel 
from St. Luke and St. John, explaining and 
making as intelligible as I could, and two 
other women joined us after a little, and 
then two of their husbands, and all appeared 
interested. The old woman indeed, grum- 
bling a little at her daughter-in-law, went 
away to complete the grinding of the corn, 
which she had left to come to listen to me ; 
but the rest remained, and even pressed me 
to stay and read to them more, when at last 
fatigue obliged me to decline. 

An Egyptian woman, a sturdy peasant, 
| came in and sat down by me while I was ex- 
plaining the passage I had just been reading, 
| and, as the way of these people, interrupted 

me, unceremoniously taking my hand, asking 
‘if I would not give “things like these,” 
calling my attention to my silk gloves. The 
Bedouin owner of the tent saved me a little 
| trouble. He very wisely took her hand and 
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said, ‘“ What do you want with things so deli- 
cate on your hands? See how rough they | 
are with work. These are for ladies.” 

“My good friend,” I added, “if they 
would really do you any service I might give 
you gloves, but they would be utterly useless | 
to you, and would wear out in a few hours. | 
Besides, as I cannot give presents to every 
one, I bring to no one; but we bring a 
much better thing—the way to obtain white | 
robes which never wear out, and an entrance 
into God’s holy place above.” 

I then spoke of heaven, and of the Lord 
Jesus as the only way, of the atonement for | 
sin needful for all, and of prayer. One of | 
the Bedouin women repeated many times | 
the prayer, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” | 
She was quite pleased to learn it. I also 
said the Lord’s prayer two or three times 
over, and urged them to ask the Lord to 
give them light and pardon. I was with 
them at least an hour, and they wanted me 
to stay longer, but I was not able to continue 
speaking more. 

The members of our scattered party now 
united again, and I found L—— had had a 
second reading with another circle of girls | 
and two or three women, who all showed 
much interest, and one young woman re- 
peated over the substance of some of the 
Egyptian histories she had just heard. All 
these were Moslems. We saw no Copts in| 
the village, and, as far as we could learn, no | 
Evangelists had ever before visited it. Many 
places, much less accessible, are visited far | 


| 





; more frequently than these Moslern villages, 


because these lack the antiquities which 


| render some other places better known, and 


also because there are many more Copts in 
Upper Egypt who are of course more acces- 
sible. Still, we had no reason to complain 
of want of hearers on this occasion, and we 


| were not without hope that a little seed was 


sown. 
Many lads who had learnt or were learning 
to read in the little native school, came 


| eagerly for text papers, and read them to 
| their friends. Whether ultimately they will 


be allowed to keep them depends on the 
master ; if he be very bigoted they will be 
destroyed next day; if not, some at least may 
be kept until learnt and remembered. This 
was our former experience in Nile villages. 
A great many of the children were extremely 
ragged, and some nearly naked, though the 


| air was cold, but few had the appearance of 


suffering from want of food, and I fancy they 
fare better than the lower class in the towns. 
The women were not so squalid as in many 
villages I have seen ; the Bedouins especially, 
who are sometimes very wretched-looking and 
stunted, were, on the contrary, well fed, and, in 
their way, not illiclad. One young woman was 
remarkable for the beauty of her hair, which, 
instead of being dirty and gnarled as that of 
Bedouins so often is, was plaited very neatly, 
and was so silky that it must have been combed 
at no distant date. She wore two plaits across 
the forehead, and two more hanging down 
on each side, and I think yet more behind 
under the-veil. I took hold of one of these 


| side plaits, which hung below the waist ; it 





was very thick and soft, and of a beautiful rich 
brown, nearly black. She was much gratified 
when I praised it. I did not want to en- 
courage vanity, but if women do not take 
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some degree of pride in their hair, they | 
rarely (in that station at least) keep it clean. 
As all had their faces covered, we could not 
judge of their looks, except the eyes, which 
in general are not so large and soft as the 
Egyptian peasants ; but these were a pleasant- 
looking set, and many had fine eyes, with 
a great deal of quickness and intelligence 
in the glances shot at us above the queer 
little triangular face-veils of crimson or 
white. Some of the children had very intel- 
ligent looks. One woman said she would 
send me her girl to bring up at school (if I | 
had a boarding school, of course). Should 
the way be opened again for this, I think we 
might one day have a Bedouin scholar or | 
two to train, We returned well pleased from | 
our visit to this village, which none of us had 
ever seen before. 

Wednesday.—All yesterday was spent, first 
in waiting, and then in sailing. We should 
have liked to visit our village again, but it | 
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stay, as we had friends there, and a fine 
field for work ; but it was said if we did not 
get to the next station, K , it might be 
impossible next day, and as our Razs said it 
was little more than half an hour, we went 
on. However, it proved nearly two hours. 
The currents, always strong at that turn of 
the river, were just now particularly so, owing 
to last year’s floods. When the golden after- 
glow had faded into the very brief twilight of 
Egypt, darkness would soon be complete, as 
the moon would not rise early, and it became 
rather nervous work. We had to go from 
side to side to avoid whirlpools, and I 
dreaded lest they should be hidden by the 
darkness, and stood on deck anxiously watch- 
ing the quickly waning light. At length, to 
my no small relief, cause of anxiety was past, 
and the ship was brought up to shore and 
anchored, and we found ourselves under a 
steep bank of dark clay, a palm grove just 
visible in the darkness. Next morning—a 





was not a suitable place for anchorage, owing | lovely morning—saw all our little party ac- 
to sandbanks, and it was a long way to cross | tively preparing for work of various kinds. 
in a small boat, which, on a rough river, was | One went off with a gun, and we who had 
unpleasant and hardly safe. Our anchor was | other than earthly arrows in our quivers set 





cast off a rocky bank opposite to the place 
we desired to visit, and with no village near ; 
indeed, with nothing near particularly inter- 
esting. Yet there were splendid air and | 
views. The wind veered somewhat by two 
o'clock, and we started again without an in- 
stant’s delay. But, as it was only a side wind, | 
our speed was not very great. We reached | 
S—— an hour before sunset. I wanted to | 





out for the village. The very first man we 
met recognised us, and, one after another, 
others came up, saluting us by name, and 
asking for Mrs. S——, and why she had 
not also come. A troop of bright-eyed, dirty 
children closely followed us, and were so 
clamorous and obtrusive as to be rather hin- 
drances, poor little things. We could not 
get a hearing, for their chattering tongues 
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interrupted every attempt for some time. At 
last we decided to separate. My sister and 
L remained in the fields which surround 
the village on three sides, and I made my 
way alone to the dwelling of a woman who 
recognised me and invited me to come to her 
house. Like most of the village dwellings, 
it was little more than a hut, and built only of 
mud, but had a lower and an upper story, 
the latter reached by a rude flight of steps, 
also of mud, outside the room. The court 
was partly roofed over by bundles of maize 
straw supported on a few reeds. I did not 
know how frail they were, and was going to 
step on the bundles of maize ; but the hostess 
caught my dress and stopped me, just in time 
to escape a dangerous fall. I found several 
women following, besides the ever-attending 
flock of ragged boys and girls, who were as 
noisy and troublesome as children can be, 
which is not saying little. Individually, 
several would (if cleaned) have been really 
nice bright creatures, but collectively they 
were a nuisance, I must own, especially as 
most were excessively dirty, and seemed to 
think the closer they got to me the better. 
However, I sat down in a corner, and at 
once the women began to ask for ‘‘the book,” 
calling me by name, and saying they did not 
forget the reading last year. Now some may 
suppose from this good opening that I had 
an audience perfectly quiet and attentive all 
the while, but the fact is, uneducated Oriental 
women generally—Egyptian peasants, at all 
events—are like young children, and are just 
as hard to keep quiet for ten minutes to- 
gether. Even those who do really like to 
hear of serious things have to be “kept 
up” all the while, or they will fly off to 
notice one’s dress, or to speak to one another, 
or fidget with their babies. Besides, in a 
large group there are always two or three 
stupid (or bigoted) individuals who seem to 
make it their business to prevent others from 
listening to a good word. With all these 
hindrances I managed, however, to get up a 
hearing at last ; and though often obliged to 
recommence and wait, and then try again, 
the thread of the story was kept up, and 
before long the woman of the house asked 
me to come inside, as we should be less dis- 
turbed there. I accordingly entered her 
room (or den, for it had no window, and only 
contained rubbish, apparently). We had to, 
keep the door open, both to avoid suffocation 
and for light, and as many children as pos- 
sible wedged themselves in the doorway. 
Still, a good number were excluded, and the 








woman shook an axe (rather to my terror) at | 


some, to make them keep out of the little 
light we had. She and several others sat 
beside me, and I began again. - “ You see, it 
is not that we don’t love children,” I said ; 
“but the reading here is for you women; 
these are too young, and need a different 
sort of instruction.” And I explained how in 
our schools we had classes for little ones, and 
soon. Then I gave a slight sketch of man’s 
fallen nature, trying to show them how we 
were all sinners by simple illustrations, and 
then, showing our need of atonement, brought 
them to the account of Jesus, and how He 
was the only Saviour, and how He had been 
made known as such by the works which bore 
witness of Him. Then, again opening the 
Gospel, I read several of the miracles of 
Jesus. 

“No one listens but I!” exclaimed a 
woman who was certainly the most attentive 
of all, and whose beautiful eyes were fixed 
first on the book and then on me with a real 
look of interest that was comforting to see. 

“Yes, yes; we listen too, though,” added 
another, also a very intelligent-looking as well 
as handsome woman, who had a most trouble- 
some big baby on her lap. 

I had a long talk with them, and when the 
want of air obliged me to get out of the 
den, I stayed a little longer on the outer 
ledge or terrace of mud above the flight of 
steps. Two of the men of the family 
(brothers, I think, and husbands to two of 
the women) were sitting there, and listened 
while I read a little more. Then I came 
down, and, passing through the village, 
crossed a ploughed field to join the others. 
L also had plenty of hearers, though the 
children had been a hindrance, as with me. 
Mr. N had been no less busy among 
men in another part of the village. All who 
recognised us, and they were not a few, wel- 
comed us cordially, and it struck me there 
was more desire for books than before. All 
who could read asked for them, and the boys 
who attended the little native school were 
clamorous for text-papers. Of course the 
novelty of getting printed papers was a great 
part of the attraction, but some good may 
ensue. With children, and with even big 
lads, humanly speaking, all depends on their 
school teacher in these places. If he is 
bigoted and sulky, we are sure to find the 
papers are either rejected at once, or torn up 
next day byhis orders. But the teacher here 
was friendly, and seemed a very intelligent, 
pleasing young man. He took a Gospel and 
a book of Old Testament stories himself. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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SPEECH AND SILENCE. 


By THE Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. 


, First MINISTER OF ST. ANDREWS. 


“‘ And Jesus saith unto him, See thou tell no man.’’—Sr. Marv. viii. 4. 


VERY careful reader of the story of our 
Saviour’s life, given in the Gospels, 
must have remarked the different ways in 
which our Lord treated different people. 
Here, for example of this, Christ tells a man 
whom he has cured of leprosy to tell nobody 
what had been done to him: tell nobody, 
that is, in the way of ordinary conversation. 
He was by no means to keep entire silence as 
to his cure : indeed the miracle, being wrought 
in the sight of a great multitude, could not 
have been kept secret had that been desired. 
But it was only to the priest, officially called 
to certify his cure, that the man was to tell 
his story ; not to people generally. 

Quite other was our Lord’s command to | 
the poor demoniac whom He delivered | 
from the awful possession of many unclean | 
spirits in the country of the Gadarenes. | 
Here it was ‘“‘Go home to thy friends, and | 
tell them how great things the Lord hath | 
done for thee, and hath had compassion on 
thee.” And the man did as he was bidden : 
‘‘He departed, and began to publish in 
Decapolis how great things Jesus had done 
for him ; and all men did marvel.” 

We wish to look into this matter. It 
seems as if in these days there were some- 
thing of practical instruction for all who 
humbly hope and believe that Christ has 
done something for them: in other words, 
who hope and believe that they are the better 
for their religious belief and experience. 

We take for granted, to begin with, that 
Christ did not act ‘capriciously. A human 
being may at one time speak and act, in cer- 
tain circumstances, in a certain fashion ; and 
at another time, in just the like circum- 
stances, in quite another fashion. There is 
such a thing as wilfulness in us wayward crea- 
tures : but that is our infirmity: it is a wrong 
thing. And the state of our nerves, our 
general health, our surroundings at the 
moment, has a vast deal to say as to how 
we shall in fact behave, on any day, at any 
hour. As for our Saviour, we are as sure as 
we can be of anything that if we knew all 
the circumstances, even we should be able to 
discover that there was good reason for all 
He said and did. Ifthere be apparent incon- 
sistency in His behaviour, the inconsistency 
is only apparent. All He did was worthy of 
Him : all He did was right. 

But the apparent inconsistency is there : 











that is certain. He “ manifested forth His 
glory.” He bids His people not to hide 
their light under a bushel: rather to shine 
as lights in the world. And we may say 
with confidence that the entire spirit of the 
New Testament, and the entire genius of the 
Christian religion, go to this; that when 
any human being has got spiritual benefit, 
whether that be light or strength or comfort, 
he dares not to keep these to himself: he is 
bound, under the most solemn obligation, to 
do his very utmost to help his fellow-men to 
all he has himself found. The key-note 
was struck when St. Andrew, first called 
among the Apostles, having learned of 
Christ, straightway found his own brother 
St. Peter, and brought him to Jesus too. 
And the “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations,” with which Christ left His Apostles ; 
the spirit which has stimulated missions all 
over the world, and sent forth many of the 
most heroic and self-denying of our race, to 
toil, amid privation, discouragement, and 
exile, to carry home the knowledge of Christ 
and His salvation to dark and destitute 
souls—surely these things seem in vehement 
contrariety to the chilling “See thou tell no 
man.” 

One man, greatly favoured by Christ, de- 
livered from that awful leprosy which meant 
even worse than it looked, speaking of the 
inward foulness and death of the very soul ; 
one who could and (as we may judge from 
the story) woudd so warmly have declared 
what Christ had done for him—such a man 
bidden to be silent! And the parents, too, 
that were blest and favoured as no parents 
here will ever be ; the parents who had stood 
by their little girl, dead; who had witnessed 
how the words of unspeakable tenderness 
and sublime almightiness called back from 
the unseen world the little departed soul— 
they too “charged that they should tell no 
man what was done.” Truly it is strange. 

Strange, yet not inexplicable. We may 
humbly say that we can discern good 
reason why Christ, in the divers cases, gave 
these different commands: why He said to 
the rescued demoniac what virtually came to 
“Go and tell everybody,” and again to the 
leper in my text “See thou tell no man.” 

As for the admonition of silence, one first 
word, hardly needing to be said. Whatever 
Christ’s reason was, most assuredly it was 
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not that which has been present in some 
essentially tricky and dishonest persons, 
who have concluded, not without plausible 
ground, that to communicate a matter to 
some folk as a secret, not to be communi- 
cated to others, is the surest way of procuring 
for ita wide publication. Even Christ had 
found, you remember, that the more He 
required silence of some whom He had 
cured, so much the more they blazed abroad 
the matter. But the suggestion, though it 
has been made, that our Lord did not really 
mean the man here to take Him at His word, 
but rather to do the opposite, is monstrous, 
and we put it aside at once. What Christ 
bade the man do, ‘hat Christ wished the 
man to do. 

And doubtless the reason why our Saviour 
laid upon those whom He had healed these 
apparently contradictory injunctions, is to be 
sought in something special in the moral 
condition of the individual human being so 
enjoined. There were those to whom it would 
have done spiritual harm to go about telling 
the circumstances of their cure. It would 
have fostered self-conceit; it would have 
resulted in that peculiarly offensive religious 
egotism which makes the man himself the 
hero of his story, the main central subject 
of all his talk : not to direct others to the good 
Physician of body and soul, but to glorify 
himself, would be the aim of this man and 
that. Then with another man, the story of 
his cure would always grow more wonderful, 
the oftener it was repeated ; there is an inevit- 
able bent in some to exaggeration ; you 
hardly recognise some narrative of their own 
adventures when you hear it again from them 
after some months have passed; and the 
entire circumstances always take a colour 
more gratifying to their own inordinate 
vanity. All deep impression on the cured 
man’s soul, for which mainly the miracle 
of mercy was wrought, would be frittered 
away. One can imagine such a case as that 
the man and his story might become a 
laughing-stock. It might be the jest of his 
profane acquaintances to set him on to the 
relation of the threadbare narrative, and to 
question him as to all about how his cure 
was done. Now, gentle and gracious as 
Christ was, He “ knew what was in man ;” 
and you may be sure would not have per- 
mitted what might result in that. It would 
have done harm both to the cured man him- 
self and to all who knew him. Thus we can 
quite well see that the right injunction to 
many a healed creature,—the injunction 
made right and necessary by his soul’s con- 





dition,— would have been the “ See thou tell 
no man.” 

But, on the other hand, there would be 
found, here and there, souls of quite another 
type ; and we may well suppose that the 
Gadarene demoniac was one of these. We 
can suppose that he, apart from all 
possession by spiritual influence outside his 
own being, would be of a melancholy and 
secretive temperament,—a self-contained and 
shrinking creature, not much inclined at any 
time to pour out what was in his heart 
and history to other folk in any gushing con- 
fidence. He would never overdo his com- 
munications to others concerning himself; 
and the very thing he needed to take him 
out of himself and his morbid, solitary 
broodings, and to bring him into healthful 
interchange of thought and experience with 
his fellow-men, was to be charged with a 
message to be gravely told to others concern- 
ing what Christ had done for himself; a 
message which both for kindly sympathy’s 
sake, and for the thought that some day the 
hearer might need like relief, all worthy men 
and women would listen to with very earnest 
attention, Ay, no one would smile at such 
a one’s story. It would never be told too 
often. It would never be exaggerated. It 
would never be the vehicle of egotistic self- 
conceit. It would glow with brotherly de- 
sire that all tortured creatures should partake 
the like merciful deliverance. Here is the 
man to whom, not in inconsistency but in 
gracious adaptation to the facts, the injunc- 
tion would be, “Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee, and hath had compassion 
on thee.” 

Well, no one living in these days can tell 
of exactly such a deliverance as that of the 
leper in my text. It is not a miraculous 
bodily cure wrought by Christ that any living 
man can either tell of, or keep silence about. 
But the analogous thing now, which some 
are found unduly to parade, and others per- 
haps unworthily to hold back all expression 
of, is what we may call religious experience. 
Here, to-day, we find ourselves in the pre- 
sence of the old difficulty. There are those 
professed Christians who are so modest, so 
unselfish, so absolutely free from the dis- 
position to puff and advertise themselves, 
and the relation of whose, awakening and 
conversion—all whose spiritual history—is 
so fitted to help other souls, that we cannot 
doubt that Christ’s word to such would be, 
Get over your shyness,—get out of your 
reserved ways; say something when you 
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have the opportunity, for the sake of others, 
of what your Saviour has done for you. Tell 
what you were; Tell what you are now: Tell, 
modestly and humbly, yet frankly and sin- 
cerely, what it is that has made you to differ 
so blessedly from your old self: It will help 
your fellows, and God be thanked it will not 
harm you. Your line is that which the good 
man took long ago, when in thankfulness for 
himself, and in kindly desire that others 
might experience what his own soul had 
found, he cried out in the psalm, “ Come 
and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will 
declare what He hath done for my soul!” 
But, unhappily, the commoner type of the 
man, specially in this reticent country, who 
is willing freely to speak of his soul’s con- 
dition and history, is far different. You 
have found people, making a Christian pro- 
fession, and specially some of those who 
take a leading part in what are called revival 
mectings, Who are so egotistical, so puffed up 
with intolerable self-conceit, so unable to 
speak or to hear with the least interest of 
any earthly subject except themselves ; like- 
wise whose life (according to their own 
account of it) has been so disreputable, 
not to say blackguardly ; whose explanations 
of Holy Scripture are so absurd and con- 
temptible, but at the same time so confi- 
dent ; whose views of Christian doctrine are 
sO narrow and extravagant ; whose entire 
fashion of discoursing upon religious sub- 
jects (which they do in season and especially 
out of season) is so little likely to do any- 
thing but gratify a prurient and vulgar taste 
for very questionable personal gossip—that 
one feels the burning desire to stop such a 
one’s tongue with the much-needed but quite 
forgotten “See thou tell no man.” Modesty 
and silence become the brand plucked from 
the burning; if, indeed, it have been so 
plucked at all. Others, again, are mani- 


festly so silly—put forward seriously such | 


incoherent nonsense, talk with an affectation 
of child-like innocence and simplicity, which 


to people of ordinary judgment looks like | 
mere imbecility, and which covers a good | 


cause with ridicule—that for their own sake 
and that of religion one would entreat them 
to keep silence upon matters they are so 
little fit to speak upon. There are those 
who, with the best intentions, are quite dis- 
qualified by natural stupidity to do good to 
their fellow-men by talking to them, And 
yet such have been found to talk much, and 


that with no small assurance, upon the most | 


solemn and awful subjects ; forgetting that 


when St. Paul commended “the foolishness 


of preaching,” he did not intend, by that, 
preaching like a fool. 

And while thus, as when Christ dwelt 
upon earth, there are those whom He has 
helped who need the spur, and those who 
need the bridle—those who should be 
encouraged on all suitable occasions to tell 
others what He has done for them, and 
those who for their own soul’s sake and for 
the sake of the cause ought to be definitively 
stopped— there is no one now who can say, 
with authority, who it is that should speak, 
and who it is that should refrain from speak- 
ing. We are left, here, as in other things, to 
the guidance of our own best judgment,— 
directed, no doubt, in some degree, by the 
judgment of those we know. 

In trying, too, to lay down a rule, we must 
remember that what does spiritual good to 
one person may not do spiritual good to 
every person. We dare not say that a con- 
verted man ought to keep silence, because 
the rough and homely way in which alone he 
is able to tell of Christ’s mercy to him revolts 
the refined taste of people of high culture. 
When one has heard of the coarse and vulgar 
talk of some uneducated lay preacher, hand- 
ling the solemn facts of religion and life in a 
fashion which must be absolutely abhorrent 
to people of good sense and keen perception 
of the proprieties,—and which could do 
nothing but harm to such people, we are 
ready to say, That man should stop, or be 
stopped ; he is doing mischief to the good 
| cause. But in saying so, we are for- 
| getting that there are many people who 
| have little sense and no taste at all; that 
| the very vulgarities and irreverences and 
horrible slang-phrases and offensive jokes 
about sacred things which revolt a highly- 
educated class, or, for that matter an average 
congregation of sensible Scotch folk, may 
catch the ear and win the heart of humbler 
and less-instructed people; and that the 
man who puts forth those disgraceful adver- 
tisements of sermons which we find in some 
American newspapers, or who placards the 
street with notices that Zhe Converted 
Chimney-sweep or The Person Twice Con- 
victed of Burglary will preach at such a 
place and time, may prove to be God’s own 
|messenger to some immortal souls. And 
remembering that, my friends, however little 
we may like that fashion of reaching human 
hearts, who is there of us that would dare, if we 
could, to silence it ? More than that : Who is 
there that looks at these things carefully, but 
has remarked, in these last days, how the 
greatest and most cultivated preachers of 
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the age are growing so impatient of con- 
ventionalisms and unrealities,—are feeling so 
keenly that at almost any price attention 
must be fixed and God’s truth driven home,— 
that they freely use arts and modes of expres- 
sion which would have scandalized our de- 
corous fathers? Ihave heard Bishops and 
Deans, the most eminent among them, who 
plainly had not hesitated to take a leaf out 


of the book of rough lay-evangelists; and | 


that to the great enlivening of their message, 
and the great brisking-up of their congre- 
gation. 


But, thus seeking to catch the practical | 


instruction of my text, as it applies to the 
circumstances of these present days, there is 
one thing which we may say certainly: one 
rule which holds absolutely good, no matter 
what-like the speaker or what-like the 
hearers be; one rule which is vital, and 
high above all the conventional, temporary, 
and local canons of mere good taste. It is 
this: that whensoever we tell to any human 
being what our religion has done for us, what 
Christ has done for us, in the way of reclaim- 
ing from evil, helping in work, comforting in 
trouble, the story should be told only for 
the good of others and in that the glory of 
God. Never you relate any part of your 
spiritual experience for the pleasure of harp- 


ing on what concerns yourself, or to the end | 


of self-laudation. Set down your foot ¢here. 
You tell what God has done to save and 
help you in your sinfulness and your great 
trouble, that those to whom you tell it may 
know where to go and find the same help, 
the same saving mercy. 

No one, I think, will deny the binding 
force of this rule. Yet what an end it would 
make of very much of the public and private 


talk of many who in recent days have de- | 


clared themselves converts to God from sin 
and Satan, and whom we would readily hope 
and believe to be what they call themselves. 
I thank God that never once have I heard 


any man, regularly ordained to the sacred | 


office, make capital, in preaching, of his own 
history ; notably, of his own grievous sins. 
That outrage upon decency, so far as I 


know, is confined to the discourses of unac- | 
credited laymen, who have intruded them- | 


selves into work to which they were never 
called, and climbed up in some other way, 
and the chief interest about whose dis- 
courses, apart from the hateful details which 
appeal to a prurient curiosity, is that they 
are doing what they have no right to do. 
One has known of such individuals, whose 
harangues were almost entirely about them- 


| selves, who gloated over the circumstances 
|of their atrocious wickedness before their 
conversion ; who stated in a fashion hardly 
to be distinguished from boasting, and which 
quite charmed the sillier of their hearers, how 
they had “ broken all the Ten Command- 
ments ;” whose preaching (if that be the 
right word) was mainly a loathsome auto- 
biography. And all this, vile and hateful in 
the worst of men, has been exemplified not 
|in men only, but in women. I speak of 
| what I know, and what some of you know. 
And in all this vapouring by the recent 
convert from the vilest depths of wicked- 
ness, there is something beyond the offence 
against taste and propriety. There is asubtle 
form of evil here. There is such a thing 
as talking away all real feeling. And the 
talker, amid his abject expressions of sorrow 
for past sins, is in truth gratifying his vanity 
by making himself the hero of his foul story. 
The outstandingly wicked man, when re- 
claimed by God’s mercy, ought to walk 
softly, and speak mildly, to do what good 
he can in quiet and lowly ways, not by 
vociferating on the platforms of public 
meetings; and most assuredly he should 
shun all uncharitable abuse of those sober 
Christians who (with very good reason) 
stand in doubt of him. Flippant self-con- 
fidence, in such a one, is insufferable. If 
he speak of his spiritual experience at all, 
even supposing it is truth he tells, it should 
be modestly, humbly, short/y. Yes, shortly. 
Details arenotneeded. You may have heard 
of that admirable Quaker, Mrs. Fry, who used 
to visit the worst female prisoners in New- 
gate long ago, before Christian philanthropy 
grew fashionable. Once, a friend went with 
her on her round ; and when they had spoken 
concerning Christ to many poor sinful crea- 
| tures, the friend asked her what were the 
crimes of which these poor sinful ones had 
been guilty. ‘‘I never asked them,” was 
her answer: “we have all come short.” 

Well said, wise and good woman! There 
'is just the one remedy for the disease of 
| every human soul. There isno need to know 
| particulars. Weare all sinners. And “the 
| Blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from ad/ 
| si.” 
| Let that be our last word at present; 
| 
| 








there is none better. Say ¢hat to any one 
when you fitly may. And if some despond- 
ing one cannot take the comfort of it, none 
| can blame you for egotism or self-conceit if 
you add humbly, that you are yourself as 
poor a sinful creature as any, and that you 
have found it even so, 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH 


THE CHILDREN. 


By BENJAMIN WAUGH anp F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn’: “Sweet the lessons Jesus taught.” 
Lesson: Fohn xi. I—7, 17—21. Concluding Hymn: “ Now 


the day is over.” 

}* you only knew Jesus Christ as well as 
you know the people you love most and 

best, you would love Him with all your heart 


and soul; you could not help it, any more | 


than you can help loving the kindest and 
most dear of your friends. But let us talk 
not about. the feelings you have towards 
Jesus Christ, but about the feelings of Jesus 
Christ towards you, and my text shall be 
this—“ He is not ashamed to call us brothers.” 
I like that text, and it makes me happy, as 
it made Paul, who is supposed to have 
written it, and as I want it to make you. It 
is, indeed, one of the child’s texts of the 
Bible. “A brother of Jesus!” He loves 
you as a true-hearted sister loves her brother. 
I will tell you a story of how much a true- 
hearted sister may love a brother, and so we 
shall see a little of the meaning of this beau- 
tiful text. Ben Owen had a sister. Ben was 
a young lad and a soldier—a soldier con- 
demned to be shot; and this is the way it 
all came about. His regiment had had a 
long day’s march, carrying heavy guns and 
knapsacks, over rough roads and under a 
burning sun. 
weary fellows were completely done, and 
heartily glad to lie down and go to sleep. 
But all could not do so; some few of them 
must stay awake and keep watch. One of 
Ben’s friends happened to be amongst those 
unfortunate ones; it was his turn to watch. 
Now it happened, too, that Ben’s friend was 
ill; so, in pity for him, Ben took his place, 
weary as he was. The sick lad went thank- 
fully to his bed, and Ben went out to his 
post to stand and watch. Poor, kind Ben, 
little did he think what his kindness was to | 
cost him ! He was too weary to keep awake, 
and as he stood in his place his leaden eyes 
closed, his head fell down on to the muzzle | 
of his gun, and he went fast asleep, and, alas, | 
he was found asleep! Now the law said | 
that a soldier found asleep at his post must | 
be shot; so Ben was arrested, tried, found 
guilty, and condemned to be shot. 

Ben’s home was a farm in Vermont, anda 
letter was sent there to tell the news to his 
family. It was adark and wretched home 


that evening the terrible letter arrived. Every | 
heart was broken. 





At the end of it all, the poor | 


Late that night, when all the household 
was in bed, a little figure timidly glided out 
| of that sad home, and crossed the fields by 
the footpath leading to the railway station. 
It was night, and the weird shadows made 
by the moon would have seemed frightful to 
her had not her mind been too full to notice 
| them. Her whole soul was too entirely fixed 
on the awful thought, “ My brother is to be 
| shot to-morrow.” 
| Her own brother! whose neck she had 
| often thrown her arms around and _ hugged, 
holding her cheek against his as they sat 
| together on the hearthrug in their warm 
parlour reading tales and making their plans 
for fun on the morrow. Ben had sometimes 
_ called her a little silly because in passionate 

love she malled him so, and she had thought, 
| perhaps, she was what Ben called her, for 
Ben was so brave and good. He had some- 
| times even been cross with her because she 
| was “only a girl,” as he said, and no good 
| for play. But, after all, Ben loved his sister, 
and though he had often made the tears rush 
fast by his thoughtlessness, he would have 
fought anybody else that had done the same. 
| It was some years since these happy childish 
days had gone, but her love is even stronger 
now. When she heard her father read the 
terrible tidings about Ben, she had stood 
motionless for a minute or two, then she had 
rushed upsstairs to her room, thrown herself 
on her bed, buried her head in the clothes, her 
whole being an unspeakable misery, and she 
had sobbed and shrieked aloud. No one came 
to look for her, for everybody in the house 
was too absorbed in their own great sorrow to 
think of Blossom. The night came, and she 
was still alone. Her tears had ceased, but her 
heavy sorrow had become still heavier while 
the village clock, with awful constancy, was 
striking out the hours which brought to-mor- 
row near. As they passed, Blossom’s restless 
brain was ever asking, “ What can I do? 
what caz I do?” and she paced to and fro, 
now sitting down on the edge of her bed, 
then rushing to the window to look out, as 
though searching for an answer. At last 
with a sudden flash the answer came. The 
need of doing something for the brother that 
she loved in his time of trouble, the strongest 
need in her nature, was at last satisfied. 
Silently she crept down-stairs, carefully opened 
the house door, fearing that if she were 
heard she might be stopped and questioned 
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about what she fancied would be thought to 
be a useless journey. Yes, the little figure 
which slipped cautiously out of Mr. Owen's 
door was Ben’s sister on her way to 
catch the night train to Washington to 
plead for her brother’s life. Only one per- 
son in all the world could suspend the law 
and save Ben: that was the President of the 
United States, President Lincoln, and she had 
resolved that she would go to see him. As 
she ran along the path, she thought whether it 
was right to go without first telling her father 
and mother; but she had tully reconciled 
herself to the idea of doing so, because, if she 
could save her brother, her father and mother 
would be as glad as she. At the thought of 
returning with such good news, her heart 
began to beat violently with a sudden shock 
of hope, and she started to run as though she 
feared that she might yet be prevented from 
carrying out her plan. She did not stop till 
she stood panting on the platform of the 
railway station. Presently the train came up 
and she took her seat, feeling safe now, for 
there was no chance of her being overtaken. 
Early next morning, not without trembling, 
Blossom was knocking at the door of the 
President’s room in the great Government 
House. At the sight of the outside of the vast 
and splendid building, this simple country 
girl had been a little dismayed, and, now 
that she heard the hollow sound of her own 
knock at the big door echoing down the long 
corridors, her bruised heart completely gave 
way. ‘There is no one here that will care 
tor Ben,” she thought. 


“Come in,” replied a firm voice from 


within. 
stood within it. “Well,” said the President, 
when he saw so uncommon a sight, a little 
girl in such a place. Then, observing how 
sad and pale the little speechless face looked, 
he put much tenderness into his tone 
“ Well, my little child, what do you want ?” 

“Oh, Bennie’s life, please, sir!” she ex- 
claimed, as she burst into tears and rushed 
towards him. 

“ Bennie! 





Who is Bennie ?” 


“ He is my brother, sir. O sir, they’re going | 


to shoot him for sleeping at his post; and it 
was all kindness—kindness to Jemmy, sir!” 

“Kindness to Jemmy! And who is 
Jemmy, my child? What is it all about?” 
said the President, taking Blossom’s hand in 
his, and encouraging the broken-hearted girl 
to tell her tale. 

Then, looking with her sad, eager face 
straight into his, she told him how it was 
Jemmy’s turn on duty, and how Jemmy was 


She timidly opened the door, and | 





ill and Ben had in pity taken his place, how 
he was too weary for it—for he had carried 
his own baggage and Jemmy’s too—“ and 
they’re going to shoot him son /” she said, her 
little fingers convulsedly clutching his great 
hand. When she had finished her pleading, 
the President put his elbow on the table, and 
resting his head in his hand, thought a mo- 
ment. Then he took pen and paper and 
wrote, rang the bell, and bade the messenger, 
who came, to take the paper at once to the 
army, where Blossom’s condemned brother 
was. The brave girl’s love had triumphed ; 
whilst Ben was preparing to be shot, the 
President’s messenger arrived, his message 
was read, and Ben’s life was saved. 

This is my story of a beautiful love fora 
brother, and it is such stories as these which 
| give meaning to the truth that we are the 
brothers of Jesus. But, remember, the mean- 
ing of the text is more beautiful than the 
story, as the splendid fire-shower of the burst- 
ing rocket is more beautiful than a single 
| spark, or as the sky of a sunny July day is 
| more beautiful than the dim light of one 
single candle. Blossom's love for her brother 
did, oh! how much more than her brother ever 
thought it would, or even, had he thought at 
all, than he would have ever thought it could: 
it pleaded with the President; it saved his 
life. And Jesus’s love to us is like that; it is 
“able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
B. WAUGH. 





| 
| 


| that we ask or think.” 





| SECOND EVENING. 


“ 


Saviour, round Thy footstool bending.” 


Opening Hymn: 
I Concluding Hymn: “ Now theday 


| Lesson i Luke vii. rr—18. 
1s Over, 

You know well what a soldier is. He 
wears, you say, a coloured coat, and carries 
|a sword and gun. He is a servant of the 
| king of his country, and fights the king’s 
enemies. And you know, too, what kind of a 
character he should have. A good soldier is 
both obedient and brave; he does what is 
his duty, no matter what the danger of doing 
it; he goes where he ought to go, even in 
the face of belching cannon and flying shot, 
and he stands where he ought to stand, though 
pain and death may be the consequence. I 
will tell you of two soldiers who did even a 
braver deed than to face the blazing cannon. 
Imagine the top of one of the earth’s big 
mountains becoming a cannon, and the top 
of the mountain like a cannon’s mouth. 
Then imagine that you see this huge cannon, 
with thunderous noise, shooting out fire and 
lightning, and lumps of burning rock! Well, 
one day a great mountain called Vesuvius did 
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just that. Its vast top opened into a deep 
pit of fire, and out of it came dreadful crash- 
ing thunder, smoke, and flames, and huge 
stones and burning cinders. Then the stones 
and burning cinders fell down on to the 
towns and country round the mountain, and 
on the terrified people who lived there. All 
must fly or be killed or buried alive ; for it 
literally rained stones; so they fled. And 
we can fancy them, as they saw the angry 
mountain shooting out smoke and fire, and 
felt the very ground to reel beneath their 
feet, how fast they ran, and how pale all 
their faces were! One of the cities on which 
this dreadful calamity came was called Pom- 
peii, and at the gates of Pompeii were 
stationed the two soldiers that I want you to 
hear about. They, too, saw the blazing moun- 
tain; they, too, heard the thunder, and felt 
the ground tremble ; and what do you think 
they did? ‘ Run away,” you say, “and save 
their lives like other people.” But it was a 
sentinel’s duty to stand at his post until he 
received orders to go away; and they were 
sentinels ; so they did not run, but stood and 
did their duty. Poor brave fellows ! ‘They saw 
the men of the city picking up their children 
and flying from it. 
children whom they loved. Should they 
rush to their homes, pick up their pets, and 
tly from the city too? No! it was their duty 
to stand till ordered to go; so they stood. 
They felt the hot stifling air thickening with 
the dust of the falling ashes, and breathing 
became a misery to them. They knew that 
they must soon be suffocated, or struck dead 
by falling lumps of burning rocks, or be 
buried alive. The road that led away was 
there ; thousands were passing along it ; why 
should not they go too? Why? Because it 
was their duty to stay, and they stayed and 
the mountain went on pouring out its fire 
and stones and ashes upon them till they 
were buried in the falling fire! Buried alive ! 
Brave soldiers! Nothing could move them. 
Duty—“hat they must do. Rather than fail 
in duty, they could suffer anything, even a 
terrible death. All men admire such heroic 
hearts. But, noble as these are, there are 
soldiers’ hearts still nobler. Edgar Townsend 
had one of these nobler hearts. He was a 


Christ too. 
and he did it. He was in India, the land 
of elephants and tigers, but not in his con- 
duct with these was it that he showed his 
bravery. Edgar’s companions swore, some 
of them gambled too, but Edgar knew these 
things were wrong, and would not do them. 
IX. N.s. 


They too, may be, had } 





His companions, with ill-suppressed laughter, 
praised him as “a pious young man.” It 
was exceedingly cruel to do this; but such 
cruelty was to them a luxury. Edgar was a 
high-spirited youth, and it was simply dread- 
ful to him to be thus mocked, and many a 
time, when they pointed at him, he blushed, 
and his heart sank; and when they saw the 
colour on his cheek and the little quiver of 
his lips, they the more enjoyed the sport of 
making fun of him. To face the foe with 
roaring cannon and flashing sword—that he 
could have done without one fear; but this 
jeering, poor fellow, he did fear, it was anguish 
to him. Yet you see that he could have es- 
caped the laughter if he would: he had only 
to begin to swear. But this brave-hearted 
youth scorned to be conquered. It was his 
duty not to swear, and to stand being laughed 
at; so he would not swear and he did stand 
the laughter; and so he was what God has 
honoured with the name of “a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ.” 

And just one more story. It shall be of a 
younger Queen’s soldier, and still a soldier 
of Jesus too. I have seen even boys in the 
red coat of the Queen’s service. I have 
read, too, of little drummer boys who have 
gone into the thick of battle, among the 
whizzing bullets and rushing bayonets, drum- 
ming their Rata-ran-tan, rata-ran-tan, to tell 
the soldiers what todo. It was their duty 
to do this, and the little fellows bravely did 
their duty. And of one of these little drum- 
mers I have read how he was carried from 
the field wounded, bleeding and dying. But 
it is not of such little soldiers as these that I 
want to tell you. It is of a braver boy than 
even any of these were. He wore no regi- 
mental coat, he carried no drum, still he was 
a soldier, a soldier in the army of the living 
God. He took his orders from God and he 
obeyed them. His name is Ben. It is the 
same name, you say, as the boy’s you told 
us of last Sunday. Yes, that may be unfor- 
tunate, but they are both true stories, and I 
cannot help the boys’ names being the same. 

“ Come along, do; it will be capital fun,” 
said Charles James, the biggest boy of three. 

“No,” said Ben, “I won't, I can’t; my 


| mother wouldn’t like me to.” 
young soldier of the Queen and of Jesus | 


Jesus had told him his duty, | 


| 





“Oh!” replied Charles James in his most 
irritating tone. ‘‘ Your mother! You're 
your mother’s boy, are you? Dear mammy 
boy!” ‘You're tied to your mother’s apron 
string, are you?” chimed in the other two. 

It was very unfair play for three to set upon 
one. One wonders how boys could find in 
their hearts to do such cowardly things; but 
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these must have had little that was noble in 
them, to jeer a boy for bravely doing his 
duty. ‘Ah! What’s up?” inquired a fourth 
and fifth boy as they came near, attracted by 
the loud laughter of Charles James and the 
rest. Ben was now looking very pale and 
timid. 

“Up! Why, here’s a mammy boy—he 
won’t play with powder ; he mustn’t, for his 
mother doesn’t lke it!” replied Charles 
James, roaring with laughter. 

“‘ Ah, you sneak !” said the first of the new 
boys. 

“A young saint!” sneered the second, 
giving Ben’s arm a pinch—“ would your 
mother like ¢Aat?/” 

“Come, fair play!” cried a sixth boy, as, 
attracted by the seemingly interesting crowd, 





You know what is meant by the “servants” 
in the story ; you know that we are each one 
of us the servants of the Lord Jesus, set to 
do our work for Him here on earth until the 
time when he shall come and call us to Him- 
self, and ask how we have done the work 
that He gave us. 

Each one of us then has his own special 
work given to him by God. Do any of you 
remember what was the Apostle Paul’s first 
question at the time of his wonderful conver- 
sion, when the Lord appeared to him as he 
journeyed to Damascus? Do you remember 


| how he asked, “ Lord, what will Thou have 


me todo?” ‘The answer was given to him, 


| as it will be given to us, if we only look for 


he led a few others to the spot—-“ fair | 


play! What’s it all about ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Ben, mustering all his 
courage and strength. ‘“‘ Nothing. I am 
not going to his powder blasting, that’s all.” 

Ben had said this, feeling sure of the last 
comer’s favour. But he was mistaken, and 
when one added, “ Oh, yes, he would like 
the fun of it; but his #ammy wouldn’t!” this 


dreadfully, and he suffered great pain. And 
with other stinging remarks, the merry crowd 
left him. 

Now, to my mind, Ben was a grand boy. 
“Children, obey your parents,” was his 
commander’s order, and in the face of all 


it, and he was shotvn which was the special 
work to which God was calling him. 

What may be the particular work or duty 
of each one of you I cannot tell, but I think 
I can guess the work of a good many among 
you. In the first place nearly all of you have 
lessons to learn: this is the work of most of 
you at present. Remember that this is your 
time for learning, and that if you are idle 
now you can never quite make up for it 


| afterwards, however much you may wish to 
trusted friend joined with the rest in a 
heartless laugh, and poor Ben’s spirits sank | 


do so. 

Then some, indeed all, have a work to do 
in making home happy ; some may be of use in 
taking care of the little ones, others may be 
their mother’s right hand, and help her in a 


| hundred ways. Then some, perhaps, work 


the ridicule, this lion-hearted little soldier | 


obeyed. And God, who saw the sensitive 
soul of the lad suffering keenly, and standing 
it all rather than do wrong, said of him, as 
his foolish mockers went away, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant!” So be brave 
and like Ben; do right, however much suffer- 
ing it may bring to you. B. WAUGH. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘Christian children should be_ holy.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxv. 14—31. Concluding Hymn: ‘‘ Now the 
day is over.” 

In the parable we have just read, our Lord 
compares Himself to the master of a house 
leaving his home for a long time, and giving 
to each one of his servants some special 
charge. To some the master gave five 
talents, to others only two; to some more, 
and to others less; but none were left with- 
out something to do for their master, for he 
took care, as we are told in another part of 
the Bible, to give “to every man his work.” 


in mills, and have already begun to get their 
own living ; to one and all I say the same 
things—whatever your work, let it be done 
as well as ever youcan do it. “If,” said a 
good clergyman once, “if a Christian is only 
a shoe-black, he should be the best shoe- 
black in the parish.” And another writer 


| has said, “ Christians are not called upon to 
| do uncommon things, but only to do common 


ov 
things in an uncommon way ;” by which he 
means, that they must do all that they take in 
hand thoroughly and well, and with the wish 
of pleasing Christ in everything. Yes, that 
is the true secret of good work; it must be 
done for Christ. There are some beautiful 
lines about this, written by a poet called 
George Herbert, who lived more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago. There is one 


| verse in this poem which I should like you 


all to know by heart: it is this— 


“ Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things ‘Thee to see; 
And what I do in anything 
‘To do it as for Thee.” 


Many hundred years ago people used to 
believe that there was, if only they could dis- 
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cover it, a certain stone which would turn all 
things that it touched to gold, and this | 
“ philosopher’s stone,” as it was ‘called, was 
sought for very eagerly, but without success, 
because there was no such thing. In another 
verse of this poem of which I have been 
telling you, George Herbert says that the 
wish to please Christ is like this wonderful 
stone, because it makes whatever we do— 
even such a humble thing as sweeping a 
room—of value in God’s sight. He says— 
“ This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold; 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told.” 

Let your service be as beautiful as 
can make it. St. Paul, in one of his letters, 
speaks of people “ adorning” their religion. 
Do you know what “ adorning” means? It 
means to ornament, to make beautiful. 


you 


making beautiful everything that surrounds 
them; they love things to be beautiful. 
Now I want them to try whether they cannot 
adorn their work, and make that beautiful by 


doing it in a loving, cheerful way. ‘The 


servant who spoke with pleasure of her situa- | 
tion because it gave her the opportunity of 


“ doing little things for other people all 


long,” was certainly making her service beau- 


tiful, and doing it in the spirit that our Lord | 


loves to see. 

And one word more. Remember what a 
happy thing it is to be allowed thus to work 
for God. We are not able to do great 
things for Him; and if it were not that in 
His great goodness He looks lovingly upon 
the very smallest effort to please Him, 
could not serve Him at all. 

And do not be too much discouraged 
you do not always succeed in what you try 
to do. God does not ask of us that we 
should always succeed, but He does ask that 
we should never give up trying. One of the 
noblest of our Indian generals, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who was killed at the siege of 
Lucknow, begged his friends as he lay dying, 
to put these w ords over his grave, “ Here lies 
FHlenry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.” 
Only let us so live that when we come to die 
these words may be faithfully and honestly 
said of us, and God will require no more. 

F. E, ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Stand up, stand up, for Jesus.’ Les- 
son: 1 Peter iii. 8—18. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day is 
over, 


There is one book which I think all of you 


Girls | 
especially know the pleasure of adorning and | 


day | 


we | 


| know, and that is sha + Piigrini’s Progress.” 

| Nearly all of you have he: ard of Christian, 
| and his wonderful journey from the City of 
Destruction to the Celestial City. You re- 
member his many troubles: his falling into 
the Slough of Despond, and climbing up the 
Hill Difficulty ; his passing the lions on the 
pees to the House Beautiful; his terrible 
| fight in the Valley of Humiliation; and, 
lastly, his crossing the River of Death and 
entering into the Golden City. 

You all know the book; but do any of 
| you know when it was written, or anything 
| about the man who wrote it, John Bunyan ? 
[ think you will like the book all the more 
for knowing something about the writer of it, 
so to-night I shall tell you his story. 

John Bunyan was born more than two 
hundred years ago in the little village of 
Elstow, near Bedford. His parents were 
quite poor people, and the boy was brought 
up to be a tinker. Unhappily for him he 
early fell in with bad companions, from whom 
he learnt nothing but evil; and he grew up a 
wild, thoughtless lad, given to idle habits, 
}and to using bad words. He had been 
brought up to go to church on the Sunday, 
| but he paid no attention to what he heard 
there, and turned away from all serious 
thoughts. One day, however, he heard a 
| sermon which led him to think seriously of 
| his past life, and made him resolve to make 
a change for the better. He tried to drive 
away these thoughts, but they returned again 





and again. Do you remember the heavy 
burden that Christian carried on his back 


when he first set out on his journey, and 

what was meant by that burden? Just such 
| a load did Bunyan feel now when he began 
to think of all his past sins. He was full of 
wretchedness, and though he longed to come 
to the Saviour and ask His forgiveness, he 
dared not do so, fearing his sin had been too 
great. At last he met with a good Baptist 
minister, who comforted him, and showed 
| him that the loving Saviour never turns away 
| from any who come to Him, but that He is 
always ready to forgive and help them. This 
| was good news to poor Bunyan; so good 
that at first he scarcely dared to believe it. 
He began to read the Bible more carefully— 
with “new eyes,” as he himself says—and 
to pray more earnestly, and to lead a better 
life ; and gradually he became happier than 
he had ever been before. After a time he 
began to tell those around him of his new 
happiness, and of God’s great love. At first 
he spoke only to two or three friends, but 
after some years he was persuaded to become 
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a minister and go from village to village, 
preaching to the people, who came by thou- 
sands to hear him. 

Now at this time there was in England a 
cruel law, which forbade any but clergymen 
belonging to the Church of England to hold 
services or preach. One winter’s evening as 
Bunyan was preaching in a farm-house 
kitchen, two constables walked in, and taking 
hold of Bunyan, told him that they had 
orders to lead him to prison. The men and 
women pressed round him sorrowfully, bid- 
ding him good-bye, while he spoke to them 
words of comfort. The crime with which he 
was charged was indeed a strange one: that 
he had been found wth a Bible, and was 
just beginning to preach! The magistrate 
before whom he was taken told him that if 
he would promise not to preach any more 
he should be set free; else he must go to 
prison. But Bunyan could not promise this, 
and so to prison he went. After three months 
he was brought out, and again given his 
choice whether he would leave off preaching 
or go back to prison ; and again he answered 
that while he was able to help and comfort 
the poor and ignorant, and teach them to 
know more of God’s love, he dared not keep 
from doing so. “If I were out of prison to- 
day,” he said, “I would preach the Gospel 
again to-morrow, by the help of God.” 

And now he was taken back to prison— 
that dark, horrible prison where he had al- 
ready spent three months, and where he was 
still to spend twelve long years. The time 
did not pass idly, however: his wife and 
four little children looked to him for their 
daily bread, and his only means of supporting 
them was by making quantities of laces for 
sale. Each evening his little daughter used 
to come to the prison to fetch away what her 
father had made in the day. This child was 
quite blind, and it was one of Bunyan’s 
hardest trials that he was unable himself to 
take care of this helpless little one. The 
being parted from his wife and children 
grieved him as much as it grieved Christian. 

Then, besides his work of lace-making, 
Bunyan found time for a great deal of writing, 
and it was here, in Bedford Gaol, that he 
wrote ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” In the very 
first page of the book we read, “ As I walked 
through the world I lighted on a place where 
was a den, and laid me down in that place 
to sleep.” By the “den” he means his 
prison, which was so wretched a place as to 
be fitter for wild beasts than for men. How 
curious it is to think that this book, which 
has delighted thousands of grown up people 





and children for two hundred years, should 
have been written by a poor prisoner in his 
spare hours ! 

Bunyan had been put in prison to prevent 
his preaching, yet even here he found ways 
of doing good: for there were sometimes as 
many as sixty people shut up with him, and 
he used to pray with these, and read the 
Bible to them. He was so patient and gentle 
that every one loved him, and even his gaoler 
tried to do him all the kindnesses in his 
power. 

After ten years his wife went again to the 
judges to beg that her husband might be set 
free, but it was useless ; and she went back 
to the prison to tell him the bad news. He 
heard it patiently, and then they both knelt 
down together and prayed. 

Two more years passed, and then a new 
law was passed by Charles II. ‘There 
were great rejoicings all through the land, 
for the king’s action allowed that a certain 
number of prisoners should be set free. 
Among those who were released at this 
time was John Bunyan, and so at last the 
long twelve years’ imprisonment came to 
anend. You may fancy how his family and 
friends would welcome him back! how they 
would crowd to hear him ! 

For sixteen years longer Bunyan lived and 
worked for his Lord; sometimes preaching, 
sometimes writing, and among the books 
that he wrote at this time was the story of 
‘Christiana, and her Boys.” ‘These were 
happy, peaceful years. Like Christian, he 
had come safely through all his many dangers, 
and now he was ready to cross the dark 
river. He was not afraid to die. Indeed, the 
last words he was heard to say were: “Oh! 
to depart and to be with Christ! far, far 
better!” and then he passed into that 
heavenly city where there is no more sorrow, 
or sickness, or trouble, and where God’s 
faithful servants shall be for ever with their 
Lord. 

We too, each one of us, have set out upon 
a pilgrimage. With most of us the journey 
is only just beginning. We have not yet 
come to any great dangers on our road, any 
great trials such as Bunyan had to meet; 
but we have our Hill Difficulty to climb, and 
the right path to keep. Only let us watch 
and pray like faithful pilgrims, and then we 
may be quite sure that God, who gave Bunyan 
strength to bear his hard trials, will also give 
us strength to bear our little trials ; that He 
will take care of us all our life long, and at 
last bring us safely to our journey’s end. 

F, E, ARNOLD-FORSTFR. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE REV. A. H. MACKONOCHIE AND HIS OFFENCES. 


THE case of the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, after a 
long interval, has once again come before the 
public through the medium of acourt of law. In 
June, 1878, Mr. Mackonochie was suspended from 
his office for three years, by an order of Lord Pen- 
zance, in the Court of Arches, for ritualistic practices 
constituting a violation of the law. The judgment, 
however, was appealed against, and the decision was 
held to be void. The matter, however, had raised 
many subtle and curious questions of jurisdiction and 
various legal technicalities ; and thus, not only had 
the case engaged the interest of the lawyers in more 
senses than one, but the feeling of certain eminent 
judges was roused, so that they lost their habitual 
serenity and plunged into warm controversy. Mean- 
time Mr. Mackonochie has held on his way, with 
those about him, making use of his opportunity as a 
clergyman of a Protestant Church to teach doctrines 
and to cultivate usages which, by ordinary observers, 
cannot be distinguished from some of the most 
disastrous errors and superstitions of the Church of 
Rome. At length, however, the courts of law have 
settled, at least for the moment, their differences. 
The authority of Lord Penzance is reasserted, and the 
order of suspension issued so long ago has been again 
put forth with all due formalities. Up to the time 
when these lines are written, Mr. Mackonochie and 
his friends seem as determined as ever to persist in 
their course of absolute disregard of the authority 
which claims jurisdiction over them. We cannot see 
anything heroic in this obstinacy. Mr. Mackonochie 
bears an unblemished character; he works, after his 
fashion, as hard perhaps as any man in London; he 
exhibits and promotes a great deal of practical kind- 
ness and Christian compassion; and it would be 
ungenerous to cast a doubt upon his sincerity. But 
the process by which he can reconcile his method of 
action with the position which he holds is one which 
we are entirely unable to understand, and presents an 
anomaly in results which altogether baffles us. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN GLASGOW. 

The Glasgow Foundry-Boys’ ‘Religious Society, 
the fourteenth anniversary of which has lately been 
held, is certainly doing a remarkable work, and 
affords an example which might with great advantage 
be followed in many large cities. We are glad to 
notice that the anniversary was attended by delegates 
from many parts of the United Kingdom, who have 
doubtless carried back to their own districts much 
valuable suggestion and quickened sympathy. It was 
a sign of the local and general interest excited in 
Glasgow that each of the two principal meetings held 
in connection with the anniversary attracted an 


audience of five thousand persons. The objects of | industry, and self-help among the people, 





the society are religious, provident, social, and edu- 
cational. To religion, as is right, the foremost place 
is given, but one of the chief distinctions of the 
society is the endeavour which is made to extend its 
influence to the whole circle of those interests which 
gather around a boy’s life, and, indeed, around every 
human life. The promoters of this good work recog- 
nise the great importance of caring for the temporal 
wants, the intellectual training, the amusements and 
pastimes of children, in a religious spirit, and thus 
practically to show that religion is not confined to one 
department of this life, but has intimately to do with 
all. In full accordance with this principle, those who 
labour together for these objects do so independently 
of sectarian differences and ecclesiastical distinctions. 
The society has 87 branches in Glasgow, and enrols 
something like 20,000 members. In its schools there 
are 2,000 teachers and 17,000 scholars, girls and boys. 
The annual revenue, from voluntary contributions, is 
43,300. Three thousand of the poorest children of 
the city have a dinner every Sunday in a large hall, 
and in a multitude of ways the practical kindness and 
compassion are shown to the poor, the ignorant, and 
the helpless, which are the proper expression of the 
mind that was in Christ, and which cannot fail to 
carry to the hearts of not a few the conviction which 
our Lord Himself so wonderfully exhibited, that 
religion is much more than a truth to be talked about, 
or even a message to be delivered—it is a service of 
unselfishness and love to be done, a life to be lived. 


THE CONDITION AND NEEDS OF IRELAND. 


The troubles and disturbances in Ireland have 
occupied so much attention, and occasioned so much 
anxiety for some time past, that we cannot pass them 
by without notice here. No doubt the violence of 
political agitators is apt to give an exaggerated idea 
of the extent and nature of the disaffection which 
undoubtedly exists among our Irish fellow-subjects. 
It would be useless, however, to attempt to ignore 
the fact that that disaffection is very serious, that it is 
a constant source of uneasiness, that it affords a 
handle for unscrupulous adventurers and hare-brained 
disturbers of the public peace, and that it thus 
gravely interferes with the social and material well- 
being of the people. In all populations, and espe- 
cially amongst such a population as the Irish, there 
are always to be found many who will welcome any 
change of the existing order of things, however 
violently brought about, in the spirit of the gambler 
who will make a fresh throw, on the mere chance 
that something in the way of benefit may come of it. 
It is not in this way or by such means that the 
grievances of Ireland, be they great or small, will be 
remedied. The remedy will be found and applied 
only as the result of patient, sympathetic, and wise 
inquiry and effort on the part of the Government, 
and of the spread of theéspirit of intelligence, 
The 
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present winter, we regret to learn, is telling upon 
the poor population, especially in the West of 
Ireland, with terrible severity. In the relief of 
their pressing necessities, there is ample scope for 
the manifestation of generous sympathy on the part 
of their more fortunate fellow-subjects in this country. 
In the permanent alleviation of the condition of 
Ireland, the spread of education, the development of 
provident and industrious habits, and the abandon- 
ment of false superstitions and a mischievous ecclesi- 
astical system, must play a chief part. 


THE LOSS OF LIFE IN COAL-MINES, 


The fire which burns so brightly on our winter 
hearth is provided at a cost of life as well as toil which 
claims from us attention and sympathy. An evening 
newspaper recently brought under our notice some 
instructive facts and figures on the subject. The 
latest complete return of the accidents in the coal- 
mines of the United Kingdom is, we believe, made 
up to 1875. During the five years ending 1875 the 
total number of persons killed by this means was 
5,504, an average, as will be seen, of about three 
persons a day for every day in the year. These 
fatalities are thus classified: 977 were caused by 
explosions, 2,254 were caused by falling roofs and 
sides, 775 by shaft accidents, 1,055 by miscellaneous 
underground accidents, and the remaining 433 deaths 
were caused by accidents aboveground. An exami- 
nation of tabular statements relating to the longer 
period of twenty-five years shows that, appalling as 
these figures are, there has been a steady ratio of 
improvement since 1851. During the twenty-five 
years ending 1875 the total number of lives lost in 
the production of coal was 26,148. Comparing the 
number of lives lost with the quantity of coal pro- 
duced, it is found that, taking the ten years ending 
1860, the death-rate was 13°90 per million tons of 
coal raised; for the ten years ending 1870 it had 
diminished to 10°90; and for the five years ending in 
1875 it had fallen to 8:70. If, on the other hand, the 
death-rate is compared with the number of men em- 
ployed, it appears that in the ten years ending 1860 it 
was I in every 245, in the ten years ending 1870 it 
was I in every 300, and in the five years ending 1875 
it was I in every 430. The deaths have thus been 
reduced from 4 to 2°30 out of every thousand men 
employed. No doubt all employments have their 
risks and claim their victims, and the severe conditions 
of mining labour must be expected in many ways to 
bear hardly upon the men and lads engaged in it. A 
remarkable feature, however, about these mining 
accidents is that so large a proportion of them can 
be traced to reckless carelessness on the part of the 
men whose lives are thus often forfeited. It is sin- 
gular that, while the average number of deaths from 
explosions has decreased during the period of twenty- 
five years already mentioned, the average of deaths 
from the fall of roofs, &c., has steadily and consider- 
ably increased. These fatalities arise largely from 
careless timbering of the roofs and sides of the 
mines; and where the timbering is supervised by 








men set apart for the purpose, the casualties are much 
less numerous. It is to be hoped that the publication 
of these facts will lead to a still more thorough and 
stringent system of colliery inspection than that at 
present in vogue. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
SUNDAY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


While in this country there are some mistaken friends 
of the people who seem always to be fancying that 
they would confer a great boon upon the population 
by approximating our English usages to those which 
prevail on the Continent with respect to the Sabbath, 
it is noteworthy that on the Continent itself there are 
large classes of persons anxiously desirous to break 
through customs which steal from them the day of 
rest. In Zurich, the charming little Swiss town 
so familiar to English tourists, a considerable body 
of shop-keepers—numbering 470—have presented a 
petition to the Municipal Council asking for official 
support in their efforts to procure for themselves a free 
Sunday. They have resolved to close their own 
shops on that day, at least provisionally, and ask 
that measures may be taken by the authorities to 
bring about the closing on Sundays of all places of 
sale except those of the butchers and bakers. The 
feeling thus expressed does not, we are quite aware, 
necessarily partake of a religious character; but it is 
an evidence worthy of being taken into the account of 
the natural craving of periodical relief from the strain 
and care of secular occupations. We have had many 
opportunities of observing the prevalence of this feel- 
ing in different parts of the Continent. The gay, light- 
hearted looking crowds of pleasure-takers who are 
sometimes depicted for the purpose of casting a sneer 
at? our false Puritanism, represent, after all, but the 
fringe of the social life of the Continent. There are 
thousands upon thousands to whom the pleasure of 
the few involves a life of thraldom, which they often 
feel bitterly. And this not merely because of the 
direct occupation which the pleasure-seeking of a 
large floating population involves, but also because of 
the habits and ideas which a disregard of the Sabbath 
has so marked a tendency to foster. If the concep- 
tion of Sunday as a day of rest and worship be pub- 
licly abandoned, you cannot arbitrarily limit the effects 
which will follow. Among those effects certainly 
would be this—the loss of the Sabbath altogether by 
vast numbers who at present are without any sus- 
picion that they would be thus included in what they 
would then discover to be a disastrous change. The 
truest friends of the happiness and prosperity of the 
people are those who wisely, kindly, and resolutely 
persist in the endeavour to reduce secular occupations 
of every kind on Sunday to a minimum. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE MISSION TO KING MTESA AND HIS PEOPLE. 


For several months considerable anxiety has been 
‘elt by the friends of the Church Missionary Society 
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with respect to their mission at Uganda, Central 
Africa. King Mtesa, the savage monarch in whom 
some public interest was excited by the graphic re- 
ports of Mr. Stanley, the African traveller, has show: 

a disposition to capricious change in his bearing to- 
wards the missionaries at work in his capital. The 
various difficulties which have arisen have been at- 
tributed to the influence of two French Jesuit priests, 
who have found their way to King Mtesa, and appeai 
to have gained his attention and regard. The King 
seems to have taken offence at a letter written to 
him from Zanzibar by Dr. Kirk, the British Consul 
there, and to have got it into his head that the 
Protestant missionaries were impostors, and that a 
communication from Lord Salisbury which they 
produced and presented was a forgery. He did 
not hesitate to give expression to these suspicions, 
and not only refused to grant the conditions requi- 
site for carrying on the mission successfully, but 
also declined to allow the missionaries to with- 
draw from his territory. The King and his chief 
appear to be full of the cunning and selfishnes 

so often characteristic of savages, and the course 
which they have adopted is to be explained in all 
probability by the fact that they suppose that they 
will be able to get more out of the Jesuits than ou 

of the Protestant missionaries. It is due to the 
Jesuits themselves to say that their Protestant brethren 
acquit them of any personal hostility or unfairness, 
and express the opinion that Mtesa has caught at this 
opportunity of playing them off one against another, 
for his own purposes. The King has, at any rate, 
treated the missionaries with public insult and con- 
tumely, he has forbidden the people to visit the mis- 
sion premises on pain of death, or to attend the 
Sunday services, and it is even stated that the lives of 
the missionaries have been in extreme danger. Under 
these circumstances the missionaries have deemed it 
expedient and necessary to abandon their post for the 
time being, and to watch and wait for a favourable 
opportunity of renewing their work. Three of them, 
however, were still in Uganda, in June last, and there 
is no certain information from them or their com- 
panions up to the time when these lines go to press. 
It is clear that a heavy discouragement has fallen upon 
the mission, and it seems to suggest that this instance 
is one of many in which enterprises started with a 
great deal of éclat require something in the way of 
failure and check before they can be permitted to 
realise great successes. 
as in other forms of Christian effort, we often need to 
be reminded of the lesson, that we must not trust for 
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In missionary service, as well | 


spiritual achievement to the abundance of our re- | 


sources, the completeness of our machinery, and the 
strength of our own arm. 


A BRIGHT SPOT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Amidst so much which we have heard lately that 
is saddening and discouraging with respect to mission 
work and our relation to heathen tribes in South 
Africa, it is pleasing to meet with such an account as 
the following, recently given by a correspondent of 


| onslaught made by Boers or Caflres. 


the Zimes, of a good work which has been accom- 
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plished among the Caffres of the Transvaal. A con- 
siderable Christian colony has grown up in a district 
about six miles from Middleburg, under missionary 
influence and direction; it is known as ‘‘ Mr. Maren- 
sky’s Town.” The writer referred to says :— 

‘“Mr. Marensky some twenty years ago came out 
under the orders of the Berlin Lutheran Mission. After 
many vicissitudes he found his station established 
close by the kraal of a chief of Secocoeni’s, near the 
hill of Mameluke. Here for five years he prosecuted 
his labours with varied success, occasionally being en- 
couraged and occasionally deterred in his good work 
by Secocoeni and his followers. Then, when the 
white man came and there was war with the highland 
chief, he got the order to go, receiving but twenty- 
four hours’ notice to quit, and, deserted by all but his 
faithful wife, he mounted his horse and rode away 
while the flames were flickering round his new Caffre 
home. Thence he rode to Middelburg, and for the 
small sum of £73 bought his present farm of 6,000 
At a spot where the river sweeps gracefully 
round some rocky hills he pitched his camp and com- 
menced to build again. Some of his pupils and con- 
verts followed in his wake, and now, after fifteen 
years, he has established a little kingdom of his own. 
Three tribes from the Lulu district are here located, 
each in separate kraals; while a handsome church, 
built by Caffre hands, of neat red brick, shelters and 
affords ample room for 1,500 Christian worshippers, 
who are now the followers of Mr. Marensky. Not 
only has this worthy missionary taught his disciples 
the truths in the Bible; rows of brick-built work- 
shops resound the whole day with the noise of ham- 
mer, chisel, saw, and plane. Under European super- 
vision these swarthy Christians turn out waggons, 
furniture, and all kinds of wood and iron work, while 
neat gardens surround these brick houses, which 
they build with their own hands in substitute for the 
wood and mud huts of their ancestors. There are 
also three schools for the education of the little ones. 
In the first, or very you class, the half-frightened 
or semi-savage element seemed naturally prominent 
as, accompanied by some officers, we entered a room. 
Shrieks met our entrance, and, like timid lambs, the 
urchins crowded into the far corners, packed like 
sardines. The next class were being taught letters, 
and were decidedly tamer; but the height of plea- 
sure which our visit afforded us was reached when we 
entered the last class-room. Seated at desks—the 
boys separated from the girls—were a clean, neatly- 
dressed collection of the more advanced pupils read- 
ing and writing, some English, others Caffre, and, to 
our great surprise, at a word from Mr. Marensky, the 
whole class rose, and, in beautiful time and tune, dis- 
tinctly sang in English our own well-known National 
Anthem. Although everything around this mission 
station seemed to abound in peace and plenty, its 
careful master, profiting by former experience, is not 
unmindful of the safety of his tribes, and he has 
erected a strong fort on an eminence commanding his 
station to protect his flock and property from any 
Mr. Maren- 
sky’s knowledge of Secocoeni’s country, and, indeed, 
of all this region of the Transvaal, is, perhaps, un- 
equalled. Of the success of his labours it would be 
needless for me to speak, as at present over 30,000 
acres of good land are possessed by the mission, 
which has been acquired at the small cost of £600. 
This property has been divided into smaller farms, 
placed under the supervision of other missionaries, 
and enclosed fields, orchards, and mills now exist on 
the site of a once prairie wilderness.” 
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IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MISS MARY STANLEY. 


Miss Mary Stanley, the eldest sister of the Dean of 
Westminster, and daughter of the late Bishop of 
Norwich, died at her residence in Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, on November 26th, from sudden and severe 
inflammation of the lungs, in the sixty-sixth year of her 
age. The writer of a brief biographical sketch of this 
unostentatious and devoted Christian lady makes the 
following touching notes of her character and work : 

*¢ While her father lived, she was his right hand at 
Norwich in all works of benevolence. She after- 
wards devoted herseif to her mother and brother with 
a singular fidelity. Miss Stanley always took a lively 
and active interest in projects of public and private 
philanthropy. In 1854 she shared deeply in the 
general enthusiasm of the women of England in be- 
half of our wounded soldiers in the Crimean war. 
After the first detachment of nurses and ladies, headed 
by Miss Nightingale, a second detachment of fifty 
was confided by Sidney Herbert, then Secretary for 
War, to the charge of Miss Stanley. She took them 
to Constantinople, and, though originally intending 
to have returned immediately after having accom- 
panied them thither, was induced under stress of 
circumstances to remain four months, first in assist- 
ing the naval hospital at Therapia, and then, under 
the generous help and guidance of Lord and Lady 
Stratford de Redcliffe, in establishing a military 
hospital at Koulalee, in addition to the principal 
hospital at Scutari, which was under the charge 
of Miss Nightingale. After her settlement in Lon- 
don, she occupied herself in organizing numerous 
charitable institutions in Westminster, such as 
the large saving club and home for women, and 
a large needlework society, to which she gave 
almost daily attention. So unobtrusive was this life 
of practical usefulness that it is remarkable how 
slightly, considering her wide social acquaintance, it 
was known even by those among whom she moved. 
Besides a small tract on ‘ Flower Missions,’ in which 
she originated the suggestion, now so widely acted 
upon, of furnishing flowers for the sick and poor in 
London, she also wrote a short and simple tale 
entitled ‘True to Life,’ which, perhaps, by its very 
simplicity and truthfulness, attracted less notice than 
is often given to more exciting publications. In 1856 
she joined the Church of Rome, of which she re- 
mained a faithful member till her death, but she 
always retained a keen interest in the Church of her 
father and brother, and a wide sympathy with acts of 
justice and generosity in whatevercommunion. Even 
to the last it may be truly said that she was ‘ never 
weary in well-doing.’ ” 


PROFESSOR JAMES CLARK MAXWELL. 


This distinguished man of science has passed away at 
the early age of forty-eight. Professor Maxwell held 
the chair of Physics in the University of Cambridge 
for eight years, His scientific attainments had won 





him a European reputation. He was not gifted with 
the faculty of brilliant exposition, nor had he any 
desire, as indeed he had no occasion, to treat his 
acquirements as a marketable commodity. He was 
aman of fortune, and was thus precluded from any 
temptation to use his scientific attainments for the 
purpose of mere money-making ; but, apart from this 
happy exemption from perilous influences of the kind 
alluded to, he showed a true devotion and enthusiasm 
in the cause of scientific learning which entitles him 
to rank with the best and noblest natures who in the 
ardour of their search for knowledge and desire for 
truth have been lifted above the pursuit of meaner 
objects. He had charge of the Cavendish Library at 
Cambridge, and there was inspiring many students 
with living interests in the highest forms of scientific 
research. His life was spent largely in providing 
materials which others will use for the enlightenment 
of the public and for the advancement of knowledge. 
He was, it is stated by one well competent to judge, 
‘‘ without a rival as an experimentalist in the domain 
of molecular physics.’? But, adds the same eminent 
scholar, there were other sides of his character which 
outshone even his scientific attainments. Such com- 
plete unselfishness and tender consideration as he 
exhibited for those around him, and especially for 
those under his control, are rarely met with. During 
the eight years that he held the chair of Physics in 
Cambridge, he never spoke a hasty word even to his 
attendants. His self-sacrificing devotion to those 
he loved was the marvel of his friends. Though he 
never entered into theological controversy, and only 
occasionally in his scientific writings indicated ina 
sentence or two the side he took in questions which 
have recently been brought prominently before the 
public by some of the more popular men of science, 
those who had an opportunity of seeing into his 
home-life knew him to be an earnest Christian. 
About three weeks ago he remarked that he had 
examined every system of Atheism he could lay 
hands on, and had found, quite independently of any 
previous knowledge he had of the wants of men, that 
each system implied a God at the bottom to make it 
workable. He went onto say that he had been occu- 
pied in trying to gain truth, that it is but little of 
truth that man can acquire, but it is something to 
“know Whom we have believed.” His simple 
Christian faith gave him a peace too deep to be ruffled 
by bodily pain or external circumstances, and left his 
mind free to the last to contemplate all kinds of ques- 
tions of general interest. One of his latest utterances, 
when in extreme weakness and scarcely able to say 
anything, was the quotation of the words: ‘Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” Full of 
devout trust and hope he passed away, thus leaving 
behind him a testimony which may be set over against 
that of some gifted men of science of whom it has 
been made one of the proudest boasts that they have 
known how to live well and to die without fear, 
although they rejected and despised Christianity. 
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By L. T. MEADE, AvTHOR OF ‘** WATER GIPSIES.” 


CHAPTER VI.—SIR ANDREW HARVEY. 
UT the most easily and firmly made 


resolves are often the most difficult to | 
carry into execution. This Harvey found to | 


his cost. 

The clever but inexperienced man of six- 
and-twenty found himself, at least at first, no 
match for the astute and worldly wisdom of 
the man of fifty. After his interview with 


Morgan, Harvey went away annoyed, more | 
than ever assured of the wisdom of Staunton’s 


words, but for all that defeated. He had 
said to himself that he would take a firm 
stand—that he would, from the very first, 
show Morgan his true position, and assure the 
low and vulgar man that he must take no 
liberties with him, the proud son of a proud 
race. He wanted Hester, not Hester’s father. 
He found, however, his task no easy one; 
before her- marriage, at least, it was impossible 
to separate Hester from her father; their 
interests were identical; he could not refuse 
to aid one without paining the other. This 
Morgan knew, and he used his power well. 
Nothing could have been more repellent 
to Harvey’s nature than to plead under ex- 
isting circumstances for Morgan with his 
father ; nevertheless he promised to do so, 
and having made this promise, and being 


assured in return by Morgan, with tears in | 


his eyes, that he might have Hester, and her 
father’s blessing with her, whenever he chose 
to claim her, he went away. His interview 
was unsatisfactory, showing him, indeed, the 
thorn beneath the hitherto perfect rose. Hes- 
ter’s father was worse than he had expected ; 
not only his aristocratic bringing up, but the 
honourable feelings of an honourable gentle- 
man rose in revolt against him. He wondered 


how Hester could tolerate such a man; and | 


certainly, from the very first, her affection 
for her father was incomprehensible to her 
lover. 

- For an hour or so he felt melancholy, not 
regretting his choice of Hester, but certainly 
murmuring over some of the circumstances 
which surrounded her. At the end of that 
time, however, he cheered up. After all, he 


. Spi? - | 
married Hester, not her family. When she 


was married she would belong to him wholly, 

and would have nothing more to say to those 

vulgar peopie, whom he failed to recognise 

as fibres of her heart—as parts and parcel of 

oe Se The only thing now to do was to 
X—6 


| hasten their marriage—to bring about quickly 
|the hour when she should cease to be a 
Morgan. For this purpose, he went down 
early the next day to the old home where Sir 
Andrew Harvey lived. 

He must break the news to his father. He 
knew well that here he would have difficulty, 
but here, also, being sure of his ground, he 
trod without fear. His father might chafe, 
might rage, might even storm ; he might pour 
upon him showers of angry an _ vindictive 
words, but in the end he knew he would yield, 
for he knew that the old man loved him too 
well to oppose him where his heart’s real 
happiness was concerned. 

There were cogent reasons for this love, 
which would make the old aristocrat sacri- 
fice even position for his son’s sake. He 
was seventy, and this fine stalwart man of 
six-and-twenty was his only child, his only 
remaining child —the last, indeed, of the 
old race. Years back this had not been 
sO}; years ago six handsome lads had made 
life in the house and played in the old 
gardens. Three had died in childhood ; 
three in early manhood. In his middle age 
Sir Andrew found himself childless, and very 
soon afterwards his broken-down wife, the 
wife of his youth and his first love, followed 
her sons to another world. He married again. 
He did not love his second wife—he tolerated 
her; nor did he grieve overmuch when she 
died at the birth of Andrew. But the child 
she left behind her, the son of his old age, 
the heir to his old name, he idolized. None 
of those first bright boys had called torth the 
love which the second Andrew possessed. 
All his life long he had denied him nothing. 
The boy was truly noble, otherwise such in- 
dulgence must have ruined him. 

Sir Andrew was a stern old man, rather 
| dreaded by those beneath him, but never in 

all his life had he spoken a hard word to his 
| boy. Nevertheless, as Andrew approached 
the old demesne to-day, he knew that angry 
words would be spoken. He was closeted 
for two hours with the old man. At the end 
of that time he left the library, walked straight 


|to the stables, mounted his horse without 


even asking the groom to assist him, and 
rode away, his fast unbroken for the first time 
in the home of his ancestors. 

Luncheon cooled in the old dining-room. 
Sir Andrew remained locked up in his study. 
At six o’clock the butler announced dinner ; 
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he knocked respectfully at his master’s ais 
his master stormed at him and sent him away. 
The dinner also remained untasted. The 
servants whispered together and wondered. 

At ten o’clock that night Sir Andrew un- 
locked his door and came out. He was a 
tall man, not unlike his son. ‘Though seventy 
years of age, his carriage was erect, his hair 
was silvery white, his eyes dark and piercing. 
He had a deep voice which no one cared 
to trifle with. 

“Writing materials and a special messen- 
ger,” he thundered. ‘ A man on horseback. 
I want to catch the night mail.’ 
drank off some brandy; and, sitting down by 
the dining-table, where the untasted dinner 


Then he | 


still remained, he wrote a few lines in a firm } 


hand. 

The following morning Andrew Harvey 
found a letter, sealed with the family coat- of- 
arms, on his table. He broke the 
read as follows :— 


“Dear Boy,—I was mad to-day.  For- 
give the old man. I can’t come to the wed- 
ding—I can’t meet that abominable family. 
Forgive me, Andrew, they’re an odious lot! 
How you got into their clutches, for the life 
of me, I can’t conceive. I enclose a cheque. 
Buy a ring for the girl You may bring her 


seal and | 
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CHAPTER VII.—HESTER’S CASTLE IN THE 


ATR 
AL LIN. 


JoHN MorGAn was satisfied; he felt his 
position to be good, and hope had returned 
tohim. Very powerful influence being brought 


to bear on the firm of Dalton and Danby 
Brothers, they had agreed to retain Morgan 


as their « a Morgan promising reformation, 


and really meaning it this time. For the 
first moment in his life he h id been brought 
face to face with absolute ruin ; the prospect 


he was 


had frightened him ; fo x the time 
itent ion was he joyful. 


really penit 


This was the first many good things 
| which Hester’s marriage must bring to him. 
His mind was of that somewhat coarse fibre 
which can easily become vulg he was 
vulgar in his demonstrations of delight now; 
he strutted about, and talked boastfully, 


here for a week if you like after the wedding | 


tour. 
affectionate Father, 
‘“ ANDREW HARVEY. 


*Vour 


“ P.S.—Tell me nothing about the 
—I can’t stand it. As far as money is con- 
cerned, you shall have all that is necessary.” 


When Andrew read this letter his eyes grew 
very bright—even a trifle moist. He took 
up a sheet of paper and wrote as follows :— 


‘DEAREST FATHER,—God bless you !” 
“ Your affectionate Son, 
** ANDREW Harvey.” 


After this, preparations, 
preparations which Hester considered neces- 
sary, were made, and the wedding-day was 
fixed for an early date. 


Andrew took a small, but pretty, house in 








the West-end, and the cern 5 bod this 
house Mrs. Claymore agreed to superin- 
tend. 
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is fellow-cl 
great match, and still more of his 
pros} pects. 

The night before the 
and, the father excepted, there 
in the Morgan household. For the first time 
the children realised that the flower of the 
flock, bright, brave young sister, was 
going to leave them. Until to-nigh t they had 
seen no sorrowful side to the picture, they 
could talk and think of nothing but Hetty’s 
new home, Hetty’s grand husband, who in- 
spired them with no little awe ; 
and all the beautiful dresses and presents 


that were crowding in for Hetty. The past 


ling 


drew on, 
Was SOrrow 
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wholesome 


six weeks had been weeks of unmitigated 
delight to these vulgar, but natural, people. 
Now, however, they realised that the end of 
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want to say 
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tow: to hate that drew Harvey 
said pert in a pompous voice, as he turned 
the key in the large travelling trunk which 
Hester was to take away with her to-morrow. 
“JT hear he’s no end of asnob. And when I 
him yesterday in Regent Street, and 
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turned to walk with him, he was so beastly 
cool. ’Tis my belief he doesn’t mean us to 
see much more of our Hetty, and I for one 
don’t intend to put up with it. When he 
marries Hetty, he’s my brother-in-law, and 
he shall find out what that means, I can tell 
him. What does he intend by his airs? 
Nearly cutting me before Davis yesterday ! 
I wish to goodness Hetty wasn’t going to 
marry the fellow.” 

These remarks were addressed with great 
vehemence to Alice, a flaxen-haired, blue- 
eyed maiden of sixteen, who stared up at her 
big brother with round, wondering eyes. 

“T’m very glad Hetty is going to be a fine 
lady,” she said. “I mean to be constantly 
at her house. She said I should come often, 
and I mean to half live there. She'll give 
me lots of nice dresses, and ribbons, and 
such things; and I shall see company. I 
shall like it immensely ; and I shouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if I made as good a match as 
Hetty any day.” 

Rupert burst into a loud, mocking laugh. 

“You! you ugly conceited minx. Well, 
I never! that is too good a joke. I say 
Harry, and Walter, did you hear what Alice 
has said? She expects to make as good a 
match as Hetty; isn’t it a joke ?” 

Harry and Walter, twins of ten, gazed 
tranquilly at the crestfallen Alice. 

“She isn’t as pretty,” said Harry. 

‘Nor as nice,” said Walter. 

Alice grew very black and sulky, and was 
about to leave the room when the young 
bride elect came in. 

“Rupert, you are a darling. Is my trunk 
all packed and locked? Hownice! Alice, 
mother says we may have a fire in our room 
to-night, ;as ’tis for the last time.” 

She kissed Rupert, and laid her hand on 
Alice’s shoulder. Rupert smiled; and at the 
prospect of a fire and a long confidential 
chat, Alice’s sulkiness vanished. 

“T’ll run and light it,” she said, and she 
left the room. 

“Supper is quite ready,” continued Hester. 
* And after supper I mean to tell everybody 
a story.” 

“A story?” exclaimed little Maude, the 
youngest of the group, a tiny child of five. 
“ A story, Hetty! but ’tisn’t Saturday night.’ 

“You little goose!” said Harry. “She 
won’t be here on Saturday night.” 

Hetty’s face flushed. She bent down and 
buried her head in the dimpled neck of h 
little sister. 

The last of the children’s hours had gon 
by; for the last time every one of the house- 
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which she termed her dressing-room. 





on 


hold group, even the father, had gathered 
|round the family hearth—had listened to 
| Hetty’s story—had 


drunk Hetty’s health. 
And now the children were in bed; that 
large and ill-regulated family were sleeping 
peacefully, for they were tired, and the 
toils of the day had been manifold. Even 
Alice, weary of waiting for her sister, had 
fallen into unbroken slumbers. Then Hester, 
having put by every untidy thing in the 
parlour—having performed her duties in 
Varley Street for the last time—took up her 
candle, mounted the stairs, and knocked at 
her mother’s door. By some unspoken con- 
tract the mother and daughter had agreed 
that their words of parting should be uttered 
in this quiet midnight hour. In answer to a 
low summons, Hester turned the handle and 
went in. 

Mrs. Morgan was in a very small room 
A fire 
was burning in the grate; an old tumble- 
down sofa was drawn in front of the fire. 
Mrs. Morgan was seated on the sofa. Her 
pale face, washed-out eyes, and general ap- 
pearance of weakness and decay were very 
manifest as she turned round to greet her 
daughter. 

“Come and sit by me, Hetty,” she said. 

Hester sat down, close to her 
mother’s side. Mrs. Morgan put her arms 
round her neck, laid her head on her young 
shoulder, and burst into feeble, but uncon- 
trollable weeping. 

‘* Hetty, I can't. 
darling, ’m very weak. 
will break without you.” 

Hester knew how to manage her mother. 
She checked none of the words that came 
pouring from the poor, depressed heart, nor 
any of the tears that flowed from the dim 
eyes ; but when tears and words had ceased 
she began to comfort. She used cheering 
expressions. She did not deny that she had 
been a blessing to her mother, but she tried 
to make her mother believe that she could 
be a greater blessing in future; that moving 
different sphere she could help them all as 
itherto. ‘There are some 


drawing 


Hetty, my child—my 
I think my heart 


ina 
she had never done hi 
women, however, who weak, feeble, thought 
little of by the world or their nearest of kin, 
have yet perceptions. Mrs. Morgan was one 
of these women. She saw, neither 
Hester nor Hester’s father just then realised, 
the gulf which to-morrow’s ceremony would 
raise between her and the sunshine of her 
life. Mothers—all mother unselfish, 
and even this poor, feeble woman w yuld not 
hold back her child from what she 
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to be good for the child, though evil for her- 
self. But she must relieve her overcharged 
heart, and she spoke— 


“No, Hetty, you will never be the same | 


in the future. I'll never have you all to my- 
self as I have to-night again—your husband 


will come between. He is a great, grand | 


man, Hetty; and you are making a great 
match, and your father is delighted ; but ’twill 
“ee : tp age < 
divide us, Hetty—I know it will divide us. 
“Tt will not,” said Hester, in a proud, 


resolute voice. ‘Mother, you don’t under- | 
stand Andrew; there is nothing mean about 


him, mother. How can you believe that I 
would love a man who could divide me from 
my own? Oh! you are mistaken utterly.” 

Hester spoke with some bitterness—even 
some passing anger against her mother for 
doubting the man she idolised. Her pas- 
sionate words, however, rather cheered than 
depressed Mrs. Morgan. She dried her eyes, 
sat upright, and endeavoured to feel more 
hopeful. 

‘“*T don’t want to grudge you to him, my 
child,” she said. “I knew you were far too 
sweet and lovely to be left long in a poor 
place like this ; and you mustn’t think that 
we can’t live without you, for we'll try. Your 
father is very hopeful about the future, and 
that ought to keep me up, of course.” 

“T believe that good days are before my 
father,” snid Hester ; “and, indeed, before 
us all, if only we will keep brave hearts. 
Much as I love Andrew, I thought of us all 
when I said I would marry him.” 


This speech uttered with grave lips, and a | 


steadfast look in the dark eyes—this speech, 
intended to comfort Mrs. Morgan, raised, 
however, another instinct in her nature. 


“My dear,” she said, laying her hand | 


emphatically on her daughter’s arm, “ you 


must not think so; ’tis like your unselfish- | 


ness, Hetty, but I don’t believe ’tis quite 


right. When I thought of marrying John, | 


long ago, I thought of no one but John, 


though I know I loved my father and mother. | 


Tis only quite right and proper, my love, 
that your husband should be first ; your own 
family must be nothing in comparison of him. 
You’ must do nothing for your family that 
will vex him, my love.” 

“JT don’t think I shall vex him,” said 
Hester smiling. She scarcely comprehended 
her mother’s words then. She understood 
their meaning well by-and-by. “ You must 


make Alice useful to you, mother,” she said | 
after a pause, “it will do her good. I know | 


nothing ever made me so happy as taking a 
little work off your shoulders. And you will 


| try and not be too anxious, mother; and 
| don’t kill yourself with overwork. There is 
| no use in it.” 

“JT don’t think there is,” sighed Mrs. 
| Morgan. “But, Hetty, whether I work or 
| not, ’tis all the same.” 

“Oh, mother, what do you mean?” 

| Why, just this, child: I’m good for no- 
thing. I’m a poor, worn-out woman. I’ve 
been worn out for years.” She turned her 
| white face to her daughter, raising her dim 
eyes half appealingly. “Yes, I’m good for 
nothing,” she said again. “I hate myself 
for it, and yet I can’t struggle against it. I’m 
no use to any one; I can’t help your father, 
nor manage the boys, nor rule the house. 
|’*Twould be better for me to be dead, only 
I’m afraid to die.” 

“Mother !” began Hester. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Morgan, “ that’s 
the worst of all. I want to die, and yet I’m 
afraid to die. I want the rest of the grave, 
and yet I’m afraid of it. Hester, is there hope 
| anywhere ?” 

“Hope!” answered Hester ; “ it seems to 
me there is hope always—everywhere—in 
everything.” 

“Tell me of a hope for a worn-out woman, 
Hetty ; a worn-out woman good for nothing.” 

“ There’s the hope that religion gives,” said 
Hester ; but here, for the first time, her voice 
was doubtfu!, for though morality had ap- 
| proved itself to her young vision, yet religion, 
which takes a higher ground, had not yet 
| reached her heart. In short, the need for 
religion had not yetcome toher. She spoke 
doubtfully, and her mother felt the doubt in 
her words. 

“T have tried religion,” she continued. 
“People make a great talk about religion, 
| and say it comforts one through everything. 
There’s that verse, ‘ Come unto me’—you 
know it, Hetty—'tis a beautiful verse, but 
somehow I don’t feel it. I’m always tired, 
and I’d like rest more than anything. I'd 
like to find some one who'd give me a long, 
long rest—-something like a sound sleep, you 
know—and who wouldn’t mind my being 
very weak and unworthy. People say that 
Jesus Christ does that, and I’ve said the 
| verse over and over, and wished beyond any- 
thing He’d do it for me, but He never did— 
never.” 

“Let us ask Him to do it now,” said 
Hester, moved by a sudden inspiration. 

She took her mother’s hand, and the two 
women—the one so hopeless, the other so 
brimful of rosy hope and joyful anticipation 
—knelt down side by side. 
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No words that man could hear came from | 


the lips of either ; they knelt in silence for a 


minute or two, then rose, kissed each other, | 


and without another word parted. 

Never had this mother and daughter been 
so near, so entirely one ; neither knew how 
completely, in this world, they must hitherto 
be sundered. But yet, had they not found a 
meeting-place where man could not divide 
them ? 

Hester went up to the small attic which 


she shared with Alice at the top of the house. | 


measure of her affections. So, on the night 
before her bridal, she thought, indeed, of 
1im, but many and diverse were the thoughts 
that fluttered round other objects—round her 
father and mother, round Rupert and Alice, 
| round the younger boys and little Maude. 
| She never divided her husband from herself, 
but in those castles in the air she pictured 
| them both of one mind, occupied in the same 
| sweet work—namely, raising, helping, cheer- 
ing that family whom Andrew Harvey in- 
tended so completely to separate her from. 


The fire, lighted in honour of this last | 


evening, was nearly out, and Alice, tired of 
The hour was very | 
un- 


waiting, was fast asleep. 
late—indeed, early morning. Hester 
dressed quickly, lay down by her young 
sister, and closed her eyes. She lay still for 
a few moments, then opened them wide. She 
found she could not sleep. She was tired, 
excited, happy, and this threefold condition 
kept her awake. She resigned herself to 


golden waking dreams instead of sleeping | 


ones. 

The short six weeks of the hurried engage- 
ment were nearly over—to-morrow she would 
be a wife. During these six weeks all had 
been hurry, excitement, intense joy. She 
loved the man she was about to marry with 
her whole heart ; her own family, who came 


next in her affections, were delighted ; there | 


seemed no cloud in her sky. 


Andrew had not come often to her father’s | 


house, but she had met him daily at Mrs. 
Claymore’s, and there she had talked to him 
of all that was in her heart. It was impos- 
sible in these long conversations to avoid all 
mention of the iather and mother, of the 
brothers and sisters, who formed part of her 
very life. She had spoken of them freely to 
Andrew, had told him all she had meant to 
do for them—all she still meant to do for 
them—and she had whispered shyly,— 

“We both will help them now.” 

She had read no dissent in the kisses with 
which her lover favoured her, or the evasive 
words with which he praised her own un- 
selfishness of heart, and avoided all promises 
for the future. 

On the night on which Andrew had told 
her that he loved her, she had, for the first 
time in her life, utterly forgotten her family. 
That supreme moment had come in her 
woman’s heart when she had no room for 
any object but the one loved best of all ; that 
moment had passed away. Whatever her 
future love for her husband, it was not yet 
all-sufficient for her. He was first, but she 


must have second loves too, to fill up the 





CHAPTER VIII.—THE STORY OF THE 


CHILDREN’S HOUR, 

THE wedding was over, even the honey- 
moon was supposed to be a thing of the past. 
Andrew and Hester had visited Italy, had 
seen Rome and Florence, had gone to 
Switzerland, and gazed on the snow-crowned 
Alps. Many, diverse, and beautiful had 
| been the sights their eyes had rested on. 
They were both young, with impassioned 
| and poetic feelings in their breasts, and the 
| thoughts which had come to them had been 
| as beautiful as the sights. ‘They were happy, 
so they gazed and thought through a mist of 
rose colour. They loved each other, each be- 
lieved the other perfect. So the brief days 
passed quickly, as blissful days will. 

At last, the honeymoon over, the time 
arrived when Andrew, according to promise, 
was to bring his young bride to his father’s 


y 
fo) 


house, 

To Hester this visit was a prospect of 
satisfaction and pleasure ; she had heard a 
great deal of her husband’s father, she wished 
to know him and to love him for her hus- 
band’s sake. ‘To Andrew, on the contrary, 
this intended visit was accompanied by the 
first uncomfortable feeling he had expe- 
rienced since his marriage. 

This was the cause of his discomfort—he 
feared that Hester would speak of her family 
to his father, and so annoy him. He not 
only feared but he knew that Hester would 
speak of her family unless he asked her not. 
He disliked doing this, he felt it might be 
unpleasant; he had an undefined idea that 

| Hester might rebel. At any rate, he loved 
her far too much to bring even a shadow of 
a cloud between them. And yet he must 
say something. There was a certain look he 
must not see on his father’s proud old face ; 
his Hester must not cause it; his beautiful 
young wife must inspire respect, not con- 
tempt, in his father’s breast. He thought a 
great deal about the matter, and as they 
drove rapidly in the old family carriage to 
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his father’s place he determined to give his 
wife a hint. She was clever; she might 
understand him without his being obliged to 
speak more plainly. 
‘“‘ Hester,” he said, told you a 
creat deal about my I expect you 
will love him, and I hope and believe he will 
for you. 
‘I have th ught about him, Andrew,” she 
, ‘you can scarcely believe how often. 
> pic tured him over and over to myself, 


ancy him just as you described him. 


have 


la her. 


If 


He must be: noble, Andrew. Perhaps he 
was something like you when he was you ing.” 
The look with which these last words were 


accompanied made Andrew smile. He took 
} , ,* ] * 
his wife’s hand in his. 


not half so 





my father 








larling. If there is a man in all the world 
truly worthy of veneration, it is my father 
You don’t know, I can never tell you, what 
i life has been, what his troubles have 
been. I can never, never tell you what he 
1 


has done forme. Hester, 





him ; a4 woman knows, without s aying much, 
just the right way to comfort aman. You 


shall give him a daughter’s love.” 
“T wiil try,” answered Hester humbly. 











you must comfort | 


to b 


MAGAZINE, 


the 


e satisfied, 
off well. 

Hester, without being awkward, was a 
little shy ; without experiencing fear, a sensa- 
tion utterly unknown to her nature, she yet 
felt a little awe of the aristocratic old man 
who was introduced to her as her ] 


husban 
father. 


and first evening passed 


iS 


awe but added to h 
husband’s eyes. Never had 
beautiful, and he 
1e must su _ win her way into the 
ly other being whom he loved. 
Hester made not 


shyness and 

her 
she appeared to him more 
It that sl 
heart of the on 


During first ey sone 


fe 


4] y+ 
that 





g 
one allusion to those obnoxious relations, 
whom Andrew so cordially detested. And 
he believed that she had taken his hint well. 
He was mistaken. In truth, in very truth, 
Hester had not taken his hint at all. His 
words had puzzled her ; but their true médan- 
ing she had 1 1 to comprehend. 
H¢ u } t his words, had 
caused ra but the true 
name in she had not learned. 





d V ier not to speak to 
* a 4 1, 
his ‘1 ; he had said that 

. hi Ll ac . . 
sti y sthim. Hester had 


1) 


1 not to allude to Mrs. 















Her husband looked at her, paused, cleared | Claymore ot her school friends, and, 
his thr at, and began again. | perhaps, not say too much about her own 
‘He is old. I have told you that for} dear people; but here she had made a 
years he has lived a very lonely life; in con- | m erve, for she felt that she could s sO 
equence it is rather an effort to him to see a | talk of those she loved, as to interest any o: 
fresh face, even though that face is yours, } in them their fate. 
my darling. He will soon get at home with [he first evening, however, passed away 
you, rene you will be the best of friends ; but } well Andrew’s hopes were high. His 
he has a peculiarity; may I warn you about it, | fath ; pol ng bride, and 
Hester?” urely his you ‘ming; but 
‘* Certainly, husband; I am most anxious | the t morni affairs did not 
to understand him. ) smo 
“In talking to him don’t chatter away He \ hy, was in excellent spirits, 
about the people you know in London, your | and chatt way far more freely than she 
own people, or any others. He hates hear- | had do .e night before. 
ing about strangers; he takes no interest Th bout Rome and a cer- 
in them, and it always reminds him of how | tain pi t | attracted thei 
been out of the world. You; muti mi ter suddenly laid her 
I 1 me, Hester? He does not care } | n het l’s arm. 
to r about people he has never seen. You remember how I puzzled you about 
You will remember not to talk about strat it, Andrew,” she said; “ ITassured you I had 
when spe g to him,” seen it before—that I knew it perfectly.” 
Sometl far more in her husband’s And I said that it was impossible, my 
manner than in his words jarred upon Hester. | love the picture in question has never 
She looked up at him in some surprise; she | been either photographed or copied.” 
failed to understand him; but the faintest} “Yes, yes; how puzzled I was! but I 


tinge of discomfort clouded the 
her happy heart. After a brief 
answered simply— 

“ T will remember.” 


pause she 


sunshine of | 


' attracted him as it did me. 


With these few words Andrew was obliged 


remember it now, it has all flashed upon me 
quite suddenly. My father visited 
when he was young ; he saw the picture—it 

He told us the 
‘The Children’s 


Rome 


story of the picture in 
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Hour.’ I never forgot 
Andrew ; the puzzle is out.” 

Her eyes were bright, and a beautiful 
colour had risen into her face. Sir Andrew 
was watching her intently. 

Her husband tried to laugh, but his laugh 
was scarcely a success. 

“The mystery is cleared,” he said coldly ; 
then he rose and turned to his father. “ But 
this can scarcely interest you, sir. Hester, 


it. That is it, 


On the day, however, before their return 
to London, as they sat at luncheon and dis- 
cussed many plans for spending the after- 
noon, Sir Andrew spoke suddenly. Bending 


| his stately old head toward Hester, he held 


if you have finished breakfast, I will take | 


you round the grounds.” 

“And I will accompany you,” said Sir 
Andrew. 

They went out together, and the morning 
passed, though not without one or two more 
allusions on Hester’s part to her parents, and 
brothers, and sisters. 


She was very happy, and never noticed | 


how on each of these occasions 


turned the conversation, and Sir Andrew 


Andrew | 


favoured her with a fixed and very piercing | 


look. That night her husband thought it 
well to repeat his hint once more. 
“You are making progress with the dear 


old man, my love; he will soon be fond of 


you, and you will become his daughter in- 
deed: but you must not forget his li 
peculiarity.” 

“Not to hear about strangers, Andrew ? 
Oh, yes; I have not forgotten. Ihave kept 
it in my head all day. I have not breathed 
a word about Mrs. Claymore, nor heaps of 
people in whom I take an immense interest. 
I assure you I found it very difficult, as their 
names were always crowding to my tongue. 


] 

1 
+t] 
i 


5S litt ec 


out his hand to her. 

“ Will you, my dear, gratify a whim of the 
old man’s? I want you all by yourself, 
without that husband of yours. I should like 
to have a long chat with you, and ‘three is 
trumpery,’ you know. Will you come with 
me to the South Walk? You, sir,” turning to 
his son, “ may as well ride over to Hodgson’s, 
and see about that mare I told you about this 
morning.” 

When Sir Andrew and Hester found them- 
selves alone, the old baronet laid his hand 
on the young girl’s arm, and again favoured 
her with a keen and searching look. 

“My dear,” he said abruptly, ‘1 suppose 
you would like to tell me that you are the 
happiest woman in the world.” 

“ T am very happy,” answered Hester. 

“T see you are, and that you may continue 
so, may I give youa word of warning ?” 

“What is that, Sir Andrew?” 

“ You must learn to face the difficulties of 
yourlot. Perhaps you think there is no cross 
in the brilliant life which lies before you. You 
think your husband perfect (and he zs a dear 


| good fellow, but by no means without fault), 
| you think everything perfect; eh, little girl, 


| piness. 


Dear husband, I think yow were the one | 


who forgot.” 

“ How so?” asked Harvey. 

“‘ Why this evening, after dinner, you talked 
for fully two hours about your London friends, 
and I know they were strangers; for with 
each fresh your father used to say, 
‘Tell me all about him, my boy; I never 
heard you mention his name before.’” 








name 


is it not so?” 

“TI think,” answered Hester, gravely and 
sweetly, “that God has given me great hap- 
I am very grateful to God.” 

Sir Andrew laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“T am glad, my dear, to find that you go 
to God with your happiness. Now will you 
promise me something? When your little 
difficulties and vexations and crosses come— 
for ’tis a matter of fact that such things must 
come to you—will you go to God with them 


|alsoP”’ 


“ That is different, dearest ; my father loves | 


me so well that any one I care for or even 
know, possesses a certain interest for him ; 
besides, the names of most of the fellows ] 
spoke about are familiar to him, at least he 
knows who they are.” , 

Hester said nothing more; but she felt 
again a trifle puzzled and bewildered. 

The bride and bridegroom spent a week at 
the old Manor House, and during this week 
Sir Andrew was kind and courteous to his 
son’s wife; but his son, who knew him well, 
saw that he had not as yet made any true 
advance to friendliness or understanding. 


Hester hesitated. She was not a woman 
to make a promise rashly. After a pause 
she said, “When they come, Sir Andrew, |] 
will remember that you asked me to go to 
God with them.” 

“That is right, my dear. It is well to 
know where to find a refuge; for crosses are 
sure to come where one least expects them. 
I thought I would give you a trifle of a 
warning. You are not offended, eh?” 

Hester smiled. “I am grateful to you, 
sir,” she said. 

“That is right. Now take my arm, and as 
we pace up and down here talk to me about 
what your heart is full of.” 
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‘** About my husband ?” asked Hester. 

“No, no, not about your husband. I 
know all about him, bless him! You are a 
good wife, but you think of others beside 
your husband, I warrant; tell me all about 
your father and mother, and your own family. 
They are—but never mind—out with it. Tell 
me about—what did you call it >—‘ The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.’” 

Thus adjured, thus counselled, and en- 
treated, Hester did speak, and in earnest. 
The words she loved came well from her 
lips; the old home story—its virtuous side 
being only known to the innocent and loving 
child—she told with pathos, and even power. 
For nearly an hour Hester talked, and Sir 
Andrew interrupted her by neither word 
nor comment. When she ceased to speak 
he bent down and kissed her forehead. 

“* Now, little girl,” he said, “the next time 
you want to have a good outpouring of your 
heart about these people of yours write to 
the old man, he will either come to you, or 


you shall come to him, and tell him that | 


pretty story over again. Do you promise 
me, child ?” 

Hester promised, but she wondered a good 
deal. Who could blame her? , 

When they were alone her husband said 
to her— 

“What did you talk to my father about, 
Hester ?” 

* About my own dear people,” answered 
Hester. “He asked me to—he begged me 
to; and he was so nice, and so much inter- 
ested.” 

“ He wasn’t dis ” began Andrew. 

“He wasn’t what, Andrew?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Andrew. 


? 





CHAPTER IX.—AN INVITATION TO ALICE. 

THE three months that had succeeded 
Hester’s wedding had been very happy ones 
—joy in many new forms had crowded upon 
her. She read an ever-increasing satisfac- 
tion in her husband’s eyes, and this fact 
alone must have made her affectionate heart 
brim over with bliss. In truth this husband 
and this wife saw no flaw as yet, either in 
their mutual lot, or in each other. Neither 
of them perceived the little cloud, scarcely 
bigger than a man’s hand, which was already 
appearing in the blue of their heaven. It 
was there, however, meeting them on the 
threshold of their home. 

During their wedding tour Hester was 


happy; but on the first morning she awoke | 


in the pretty house which was to be hence- 
forth her home, she felt old and unforgotten 





| sensations stirring in her breast; and these 
sensations made her believe that still greater 
happiness was in store for her. She should 
see her own people to-day. Her heart was 
not altogether her husband’s, a part of it 
still dwelt in her old home. She should see 
her home to-day. She wished her husband 
| would accompany her. She wished her father 
| and mother to know him, and love him, and 
as yet they had seen so very little of him ; but 
this she knew was impossible. Andrew was 
about to undertake some editorial work which 
would require his presence for hours daily in 
the City. His duties were to commence this 
morning. No, he could not go with her, 
but she might go herself; her heart danced 
| at the thought. 

| At breakfast, Andrew, who was eating 
quickly and with a preoccupied air, looked 
up suddenly, caught the brightness of his 
wife’s face, and spoke— 

“TI see you won't be dull, darling, even 
though I must leave you. You will have 
lots to do looking over your new home, and 
| your new possessions—eh ?” 
| “Oh yes, Andrew, I have my morning all 
| planned out. I must go and make acquaint- 
ance with cook, and try not to feel too much 
in awe of her; then, of course, I must go 
over the house and make myself really realise 
that I am mistress of it; and then—then 
Andrew—I shall run away as fast as ever I 
| can to Varley Street, and stay there until it 

is time to expect you back to dinner. I can 

scarcely tell you how I long to see my dear, 

dear mother, and my father, and all the 
| others again.” 

Andrew held the paper which he was read- 
| ing in such a position that his wife could not 
see his face. 

“Some more coffee, Hester,” he said, 
pushing in his cup. 

As she poured it out, he thought rapidly 
}and with knitted brows—“I did not know 
she cared so much about them. I recognise 
that tone in her voice. I don’t want to pain 
her, and this may be unpleasant, but I must 
make a stand at once.” 
| He threw down the paper, drank off his 
| coffee, and, rising, came to where his wife sat. 

“Hester, you shall give a part at least of 
this first day to me. Will you, darling?” 

‘* Of course I will,” she answered. 

“Well, you must have a longer conversa- 
tion than you quite reckoned on with Mrs. 
Cook. I mean to ask Staunton and one or 
two other fellows to dinner. I want quite a 





| nice dinner—not a big one, but quite the right 
| sort of thing, you understand. You had better 
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“ Sir Andrew was watching her intently.” 


go oyer to Mrs. Claymore and consult her 
about it, she understands the kind of dinner 
[ want to perfection. Talk it over with her, 
Hester, and ask her to come and dine if she 
can. You will like to have another lady with 
you to help you to get over the formalities.” 

Hester smiled. “TI shall like to have Mrs. 
Claymore,” she said; “and I shall do just 
what you wish, Andrew. I will try to have 
a perfect dinner, and a perfect little evening 
afterwards. I shall have a busier day than 
I anticipated, that is all.” 


> 


“But you must not rush about all day,’ 
said Harvey, alarmed for fear the Varley 
Street visit should be crowded in after all. 
“IT don’t want you to look flushed or fagged 
this evening ; that would never do. I want 
you to be fresh enough to sing. Staunton 
has heard so much of your singing.” 

“That dreadful Staunton!” said Hester, 
laughing. ‘Well, I will promise to be fresh, 
and cool, and in good voice; and if he is 
not very unendurable I will sing one song for 
him, and twenty for you. Will that suffice?” 
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Harvey said “yes,” kissed her, and went 
away. He could add no more, but he was 
not satisfied. 

Never in all his life had this young man 
felt more of a hypocrite than he did as he 
walked down the street this morning. He 
knew that he had deceived his wife, that he 
had not been quite open with her; he hated 
himself for what he had done. He knew also 
that he had but deferred the evil hour, and 
that Hester as yet knew nothing of his real 
motives. How could he open her eyes? 
This question was to be answered by circum- 
stances. 

When Andrew left her, Hester was, as is 
usual with such inexperienced young house- 
keepers, beset by difficulties. 

Her first dinner party was not to go off so 
smoothly as she had imagined it would. 
Cook met her with an armful of objections. 

Cook was an experienced woman in her 
profession, and she knew that the first thing 
necessary for her personal comfort, and also 
for her personal gain, was to obtain the 
mistress-ship of her young mistress. She had 
managed such matters before, and went 
warily to work. 

She was very deferential, extremely re- 
spectful, and extremely obstinate. Every 
proposition made by Hester, she raised a 
most proper objection to: such a dinner 
would be everything that was incorrect ; such 
a dinner was not now in season; this dish 
could not go with that; such a sauce must 
on no account stand in juxtaposition to 
another. 

Hester was fairly driven to despair. Would 
cook on this first occasion take the whole 
responsibility of the dinner on her own 
shoulders? She was sure cook had correct 
to ordering dinners. 

Having gained her point, cook hummed 
and hawed. She did not quite like to. She 
would rather Hester decided. 
certainly take no after blame, and she had no 
experience of Mr. Harvey’s tastes, some 





aste, and she, Hester, was not accustomed | 


Hester had to return home tired, and her 
sweet temper just a little ruffled. 

She foresaw that in the difficulties attend- 
ing this first dinner, that in the troubles of 
superintending a cook whom she did not 
understand, she must give up all idea of visit- 
ing Varley Street that morning. 

This disappointment made her heart sore. 
She pictured her own people waiting and 
watching for her. She saw the weary look 
which suspense could bring creeping into her 
mother’s face, and she heard the children 
saying one by one, that Hetty was a fine lady 
now and had forgottenthem. The scene she 
conjured up brought the tears to her eyes. 

Suddenly as she sat at her solitary lunch 
an inspiration seized her. She started up, 
rang the bell eagerly, and when the neat 
parlour maid answered the summons, desired 
her to send for a messenger in haste. 

Then Hester sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

“ DARLING ALICE, 


“Give my love to mother, and kisses 
innumerable to the children, and tell them I 


| am more sorry than I can put into any words 


that I can’t see them to-day. 

“Tell the children to have patience until 
to-morrow, and they shall see their own 
Hetty again. Darling Alice, it is quite absurd 
of me, but the thought of not seeing any of 
you until to-morrow made me feel miserable. 
For half an hour your sister, who is the 
happiest wife in the world, found herself quite 
in the blues—then a delicious thought came 
to me, and I am acting on that thought in 
writing to you. 

“ Alice, you must come over here at once 
and see me. Some friends of Andrew’s are 
coming to dinner and you shall stay and dine 





and witness your sister’s first efforts at hospi- 


She would | 


gentlemen liked their soups so different from | 


others. 
words Hester suddenly lost patience and 


Pi 


In the midst of this torrent of many | 


determined to bring Mrs. Claymore to the | 


rescue. 

Leaving the discomfited cook, she ran up- 
stairs, put on her hat and jacket, and in hot, 
and in cook’s opinion, most undignified haste, 
set off on foot to her friend’s house. 

Here, however, she was disappointed. 
Mrs. Claymore was out of town, and was not 
expected back until the following Monday. 


' 


| dismay. 


tality. Come at once, darling, for I long for 
you, “Your loving 
“Herry.” 


In the sudden excitement which the hope 
i Alice so soon had given her, Hester 
had forgotten the all-important subject of 
dress. Half an hour after she had dispatched 
her note, she remembered it with a start of 
She knew enough about her hus- 
band to feel sure that he could not tolerate 
anything incongruous at his table; then it 
occurred to her that she had left one or two 
simple, but pretty, evening dresses behind 
her at Varley Street—Alice would make 
one of these fit, and she would do very 
well. 
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This fear laid to rest, Hester ran up and 
down stairs with a light heart; she w 
charmed with her own thought, Alice could 
take Mrs. Claymore’s place at her dinner- 
table. How delightful it would be to 
her again ; and what a long confidential chat 
they might have together while the gentlemen 
sat over their wine after dinner ! 


as 


see 


CHAPTER X.—HOW ALICE SANG “ MY QUE! N.” 


ALICE MorGAN was a young lady of re- 
sources. The instant she had read Hetty’s 
invitation the all-important subject of dress 
crossed her mind, but the deficiencies of her 
toilet, so apparent to her sister, were 
equally visible to her own mind—she had, as 
I have said, resources. 

“T shall do quite well, mother,” she had 
answered to her anxious parent ; “no, I shall 
not wear those old things of Hetty’s ; they a 
much too dowdy.” 

After this speech, uttered in a very fli ppant 
tone, Alice had left her mother and the chil- 
dren to their fate, and had locked | 
into the small attic which she called her bed 
room. For three hours was Alice lost t 
public gaze, only once calling to the maid- 
of-all-work to go out in a hurry and b 
her in some cheap lace. At last, at a very 
late hour, she appeared, her dinner-dres 
covered by a warm shawl, bade her mother a 
hasty adieu, and, stepping into a cab, ga 
the driver her sister’s address in ” well- 
satisfied voice. Her mother had got a peep 

her toilet, however, and some misg 
crossed her. mind; but no such misgivit 
visited the serene soul of Alice herself. 
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At 
a few moments before seven she arrived at | 


her destination, and was eagerly greeted in 
the hall by Hester, who had been anxiously 
waiting = her for the last two hours. 
“Qh, Alice! oh, my darling, this is joy !” 
Then Foster fell back a pace or two, and 
the two sisters regarded each other. 
was in white, with a few real flowers at 
breast and in her golden hair. The sixt 
year-old Alice had thrown aside her heavy 
and stood erect in a far more ma; 
nificent toilet. Alice had eschewed the sim- 
plicity of either black or white, and revealed 
herself in all the glories of a tawdry pink silk 


een- 


wrap, 
I 


this silk, cut low in the body, with innumer- 
able flounces—this silk, greasy and part 
faded, Alice had purchased. second-hand some 


months ago from a schoolfellow. She had 


| was 
| to our home ? 


waited anxiously for the moment when she | 


might wear it. 
she felt that the blissful time had 
Now she stood in her sister’s hall, a 


com ie 


When she read Hester’s note 


If | 


| 
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—_ 
satisfied smile on her lips, and her wide-open 
blue eyes almost asking for the praise which 


| she felt Hester must bestow upon her ap- 


| was vulgar. 


1erself | 
0 | 


Hester gazed at her with dismay 
—with almost horror. It suddenly flashed 
upon her that in that dress, at least, Alice 
Andrew must not see her so. 
She took her hand and flew up-stairs with 
her to her own dressing-room. ‘Turning the 
key in the door, she pulled open one of her 
drawers, saying eagerly— 

: Oh, A lice, dearest, you cdfi’t come down 
like that; no young girl wears that style of 
dress or that colour, or a low body and short 
sleeves! Pull it off as fast as ever you can, 
love, and you shall wear this white muslin 
of mine. See, it will fit you with a blue 
Do be quick, love! Andrew will 
arrive any moment, and I must be down- 
stairs to receive his guests.’ 

Alice, however, stood obstinate and dis- 
mayed; she felt half stunned; she did not 
dare to disobey her sister, but the first feel- 
ing of dislike she had ever experienced for 
that sister arose now, as Hester, with trem- 
bling, eager fingers, unfastened the pink silk 
and invested her in a more suitable dress. 

In the flowing Indian muslin, Alice, though 
sulky and flushed, looked, at least, present- 


pearance. 


s|able; and Hester was just completing her 


Tactar | aril 
Hester | wil 


| patient knock at 


| little late. 


toilet by pinning some flowers into her hair, 
when there came a hasty and somewhat im- 
the dressing-room door. 
Hester knew the knock, and flew to open it. 
“ Oh, Andrew?” she said. 
“Ves,” answered her husband; “I ama 
I shan’t be five minutes chang- 
ing my dress. Run down at once to the 
drawing-room, Hester ; Staunton and Bradly 
both there. I should have liked you 


9. 
a 


to have been ready to receive them. Has 
Mrs. Claymore come ?” 
‘No, husband, she was out of town; she 
l not be back until Monday. I——” 
‘Who is that?” said Andrew, who had 
caught sight, for the first time, of the shrink- 


ing and rather awkward apparition of Alice. 

Hester stepped back, took her sister's hand 
and brought her forward. 

‘Don’t you know her, Andrew? This is 
my sister; this is Alice. I asked her to come 
and dine when I found Mrs. Claymore could 
not come.” She looked up eagerly; she 
about to add, “Won't you welcome her 
” when she caught the expres- 
sion in her husband’s eye; that expression 
froze the words on her lips. 

“Oh!” he said. He held out his hand 
coldly to Alice, then turned on his heel and 
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went into his dressing-room ; he slammed 
the door behind him. The next moment 
Hester opened it timidly. 

‘Ts anything the matter?” she said. 

“No, nothing; only I wish I had not 
asked Staunton. Do go down-stairs at once, 
Hester.” 

And Hester went. 

Harvey prepared himself for an unendur- 
able evening, and as he donned his evening 
dress he repeated more than once to himself, 
“T wish I had not asked Staunton.” 

This was the first and most pressing annoy- 
ance. He resolved that if he got over this 
evening without some moral earthquake, he 
would take some decisive step to prevent 
such a rencontre in future. He almost won- 
dered at Hester’s blindness in not under- 
standing him better than to bring Alice to 
the house. He resolved to open her eyes; to 
do so would indeed be necessary for all their 
sakes. When he went down to the drawing- 
room he was by no means in the best of 
humours, and the sight he met was scarcely 
calculated to soothe his perturbed temper. His 
own wife, quiet, beautiful—a lady in every 
look and motion, was entertaining Mr. Bradly, 
an intellectual, thoughtful man of about 
forty. She was entertaining this scholarly 
individual by listening to him with the best 
grace in the world—but his wife’s sister! 
Alice bore likeness enough to Hester to 
testify to the relationship between them, but 
Alice was vulgar, her face was inharmonious, 
its expression wanting in good taste. She 
was essentially a commonplace girl, and had 
certainly never risen a quarter of an inch 
above the position in which the circumstances 
of life had placed her. Notwithstanding her 
now quiet dress, her whole appearance was 
most distasteful to Andrew. ‘Though awk- 
ward, she was by no means shy. The discom- 
fiture which the change of dress had occa- 
sioned had quite vanished. She felt well 
pleased with her surroundings, and affected 
fine lady airs. Alice had a loud voice anda 
very strong Cockney twang, and this voice 
and twang she was now exercising in a noisy 
and excited manner for the benefit of Staun- 
ton, who stood over her, quizzing her un- 
mercifully. ‘The vain little soul saw no banter 
under the young man of the world’s polished 
speeches. She believed she was making an 
impression. Her head was full of the wildest 
dreams ; she was perfectly happy. 

Harvey, however, without hearing one word 
of the conversation, saw by the position of 
Staunton’s back and the way in which he kept 
* his shoulders, the true state of the case; he 





knew what thoughts were passing in Staun- 
ton’s mind, and he chafed with fresh morti- 
fication and annoyance. Harvey did not in 
reality care a pin for Staunton, but Staunton 
had been the first to warn him about his 
wife’s family ; it was intolerable that he should 
be the first to find his predictions true. 

Dinner was announced. Harvey found 
that he must take Alice down. He tolerated 
this fact; he was even pleased with it as a 
means of getting Alice away from Staunton. 
He placed her between himself and Mr, 
Bradly ; he knew that Mr. Bradly would not 
notice her much, and he, for his part, re- 
solved to freeze her into silence. He tried 
this plan with marked success during the first 
half of dinner—Alice was subdued, and even 
frightened—then he caught his wife’s eye, and 
the pained expression in it smote on his 
heart ; he became a little more friendly, and 
Alice thawed quickly. Again her voice rose 
sharp and shrill; she laughed loudly; she 
treated him to various home stories; she 
even called him Andrew. He read Staun- 
ton’s amusement in the very tones of his 
voice. There was nothing for it but to re- 
sume the freezing process on Alice. He felt, 
rather than saw, that his wife was getting ds- 
trait and nervous. Never had he undergone 
a more miserable dinner. 

When they returned to the drawing-room 
later in the evening matters were scarcely 
improved. Alice went up to him and said 
in a stage aside, but really for the full benefit 
of the room— 

“ Andrew, I have just been scolding my 
sister. I tell her I know I’m right and she’s 
wrong. She never thought that I’d tell.on her, 
but I will—I’m no coward.” 

These words were accompanied by a loud 
giggle. 

Harvey drew himself up, saying in his 
haughtiest tones— 

‘“ T am not interested in ladies’ discussions, 
Miss Morgan ; and what my wife does not 
wish to tell me I do not wish to hear, even 
in jest.” He turned on his heel. 

Alice looked up at Staunton, who was 
standing not far away. 

“Oh, law!” she said, “he isn’t offended, 
is he? Why, I meant nothing but a joke. I 
did mean to tell him—just in fun, you know 
—that he was a little bit stuck up. Now, 
isn’t he stuck up, Mr. Staunton? For my 
part, I’ve a fancy for gentlemen of a more 
sociable and tively disposition.” 

“Something like me, you know,” said 
Staunton, stroking his moustache. 


99 


“ Well, I never!” answered Alice; “ the 
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vanity of some folks.” Here she blushed, 
and hid her face behind her fan. 

Harvey had not heard the last remark, but 
he saw that Staunton was now laughing be- 
yond all attempt at disguise. This was not 
a pleasing fact. Harvey rushed to music 
as a last resource. Both he and Hester could 
sing, so also could Staunton. Bradly would 
be only too delighted to listen, and it would 
be delightful to leave that intolerable Alice 
out in the cold. The husband and wife sang 
a duet, then they had one or two trios, and 


then a solo from Hester, whose voice was a | 


very true and delicious contralto. 

So far things went well, but the Fates, who 
were manifestly against Harvey to-night, soon 
interposed. 

Alice, who had yawned during the singing, 
was seen to speak eagerly to Staunton, and 


the next moment he and that young lady ap- | 


proached the piano together. 

“ Now tell,” she said, giving his elbow a 
nudge. 

“Miss Morgan is so very kind as to say 
she will favour us with a song. She is very 
good-natured, Iam sure, for she says nothing 
gives her greater pleasure than to use her 
powers for the benefit of an appreciative 
audience.” 

* “Yes, and to a good piano,” put in 
Alice. “I hate a kettle-drum like we have at 
home.” 

“ Pray favour us,” continued Staunton, for 
every one else was silent. 
you prefer? 


Do you use music? Mrs. 


Harvey, perhaps youcan guide me as to your | 


sister’s tastes.” 

“Oh, she knows nothing about me,” put 
in Alice. 
Lee. Letitia has -a perfect voice — quite 
thrilling. Ican sing a great many songs, and 
I never use music. I hate that artificial 
style. Ising from my heart. I like love- 
songs best—yes, I do, Hetty. I know ’tis 
queer, but I’m candid. I could sing ‘My 
Queen’ if you like, Mr. Staunton. I know 
tis a gentleman’s song, but I often sing it. I 
dote on ‘My Queen!’” 

“And so do I,” answered Staunton; “I 
agree with you—I also dote on it. 
Mrs. Harvey’s kind permission, we must have 
that song, and no other.” 

But just then, just when Alice was seated 
at the piano, which Hester had vacated in 
her favour ; just when she was about to raise 
some most shrill and untaught young notes, 
and Harvey was meditating a rush from the 
room, there came an interruption—the draw- 
ing-room door was flung widely open, and the 


**What songs do | 


“T learned singing with Letitia 


With | 





| butler, in a sonorous tone, announced “ Mr. 
| Rupert Morgan.” 
| Harvey was a calm, self-possessed man, but 
| on hearing these words, and on seeing the very 
| uncouth youth who accompanied them, the 
| hot blood rose to his temples ; Hester had 
| also flushed—she saw what her husband saw, 
| but with different eyes. To Harvey, young 
| Morgan was only a very uncouth and rather 
| vulgar lad of eighteen—a lad who dared to 
come into his refined drawing-room, and 
amongst his aristocratic friends, in a shabby 
greatcoat and with muddy boots; who still 
| further dared to presume on relationship—to 
call him “brother,” and his wife “ sister.” 
| To Hester, on the other hand, he appeared 
| surrounded by a very different atmosphere. 
| She saw neither the shabby coat nor the muddy 
| boots—only the great dark eyes of the brother 
she loved. To her he was no awkward lad, 
| but one of her own—the one in the home 
circle nearest in age to herself—Aer Rupert, 
who had played with her and kissed her, and 
shared all the secrets of her life; he was 
a wayward, disagreeable youth to others, but 
Hester knew his heart—she loved him better 
than any of her other brothers and sisters. 

Now, at sight of him a glad cry broke from 
her lips ; she forgot her husband, her guests, 
everything in the world but the lad himself. 
She ran to meet him, threw her arms round 
his neck, and kissed him. It was a most 
‘natural action, but nothing, with his fastidious 
tastes, could have displeased Harvey more. 

“Pray, no more in public, Hester,” he 
said in a low but freezing tone, then he con- 
ducted his unbidden and unwelcome guest to 
| a seat. 

Young Morgan, very black and sulky, for 
Harvey’s words could not be mistaken, sat 
and chafed inwardly. He had none of 
Alice’s sang froid; he felt himself getting 
redder and redder; his position seemed in- 
tolerable ; but he was the kind of lad who 
could be desperately rude if he was driven to 
extremities. 
| Mr. Bradly and Staunton had witnessed the 
little episode of his arrival with widely different 
eyes. 

Staunton had read Harvey aright; Bradly, 
on the contrary, had seen Hester’s soul in 
her eyes, was touched with the swift glance 
exchanged between the brother and sister, 
consequently he took Hester’s view of the 
matter. He nowapproached young Morgan, 
sat down by him, and began to talk. He 
soon contrived to put the awkward lad at his 
ease. He was a clever lad enough, with none 








of Hester’s polish or refinement, but with 
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many of her fine qualities ; the same look of 
almost pained earnestness dwelt in the eyes | 
of both; in both there was an infinite capacity | 
for devotion, fortitude, suffering ; and both 
would have died rather than forsake a being 
once truly loved ; yet was young Morgan a 
very bear, and Harvey felt his presence to be 
almost an insult. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE LITTLE RIFT. 

Ir was midnight when the husband and 
wife found themselves at last alone. 

Alice, flirting up to the latest moment with 
Staunton, had departed; Rupert had also 
taken his muddy boots and uncouth self 
away. 

The husband and wife were alone, and 
Harvey was about to give expression to some 
of his pent oP feelings. He came up to the 
hearth where his wife stood, took her two 
hands in hin, and spoke. 

He had prepared his words, and they came 
out slowly. 

“ Hester,” he began, “I don’t want to 
blame you.” 

She looked upat him with eyes half-startled, 
half-frightened. She had felt a little of both 
sensations since Rupert’s arrival. 

“T don’t mean to blame you, darling,” he | 
continued—here he stooped down and kissed 
her—‘ but, my wife, this must not happen 
again,” 

When he said, “ my wife ” she took his arm 
and herself circled it round her waist, then 
she laid her head on his shoulder, looked up | 
at him, and said— 

“Well, dear husband ?” 

“ Those people must not come here again.’ 

She moved a little away from him, looked | 
intently into his eyes, and said— 

“ Do you mean my brother and sister ?” 

“T mean the boy and girl who came here | 
to-night. They are not used to society. I 
don’t wish my friends to meet them—they 
are not to come here again.” 

“Do you mean that my brother and sister 
are never to come here again ?” 

“T have said it.” 

Hester moved quite away from him ; with 
wild perplexity, and some anger in her face, 
she gazed into his. Then she sat down on a | 
low chair, crossed her hands in her lap, and 
said in a helpless kind of way— 

‘TI don’t believe you.” 

_Her bewilderment and_half- frightened 

ger touched Harvey, and awakened all the 
pass ionate love he still felt for her. 

He knelt down by her side and took her 
hand in his. 





” 


“My own Hester, my wife, my beloved, 
don’t look so. God knows I hate to pain 
you. I would not, if there were any other 
possible way out of the difficulty. Don’t 
misunderstand me, Hester.” 

‘T knowI am oe te ama you,” she 
answered ; ‘it is quite impossible you should 
mean what you said just now.” 

‘No, dearest, it is possible—listen, let me 
explain it to you.” 

“It cannot be possible,” she continued, 
unheeding his interruption. ‘‘ You cannot 
mean that my own people are not to come 
to my own house; that my own Alice, and 
Rupert, and the children, and my father 
and mother, are not to be at home here, 
are not to see me when they like? Hus- 
band, if indeed you mean that, you are not 
the man I thought you were, you are not 
the Andrew I gave my heart to—but you 
don’t mean it, you are only saying it to frighten 
me. You can never surely mean that, which 
would break my heart.” 

Here she burst into tears. Her tears were 
not pleasant to Harvey. He disliked all tears 
in wornen; he considered them petty and 
womanish, revealing the weakn« 

Hester’s now he believed to be drawn 
from a very highly wrought and exaggerated 
sentiment ; he disliked | both the exa; geration 
and the tears. Still he was kind, he allowed 
no impatient exclamation to come from his 
lips, he put his arm round his wife and allowed 
her to weep some of her tears away on his 
shoulder. 

When she grew more caln 
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he spoke, bring- 


n 
| ing all the cool judgment of his manhood to 


| bear on his words. 

“Hester, my dear, you must be reason- 
able. The high-flown words you used just 
now were unnecessary, were even ludicrous. 
God knows I would not give you one pain, 
my Hester, far less break your heart. Now, 
listen to me: did we not say we would trust 
each other utterly?” 

“Yes, husband,” she _ wipi 
tears and raising her head 

“ But words are nothing that do not lead 
to actions. I now ask you, Hester, to put 


ig away her 


| your trust in force. I make a reasonable 


ret quest of you, Hester: it is this——” 


age : 
‘VYes,” she said. 





‘TI will mitigate I wil 
OE ted st but 
Hester dear, d ited bo 
and girl to come again.” 

She was al F laid his 


hand on her lips. 


“No, do not interrupt me; 


I must bring 
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your common sense to bear on this matter.} ‘No,’ 


Hester, when I married you, I felt that God 


had given me the priceless gift of a wife pos- | 
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| 


sessed of all those virtues that make a woman | 


a true helpmeet to man. You are neither 
childish nor weak. Strong as your affections 
were, I saw that you could keep them under 
control. In short, Hester, I believed you to 
be anoble woman, and as such I made you 
my wife. Then I saw that my darling had 
a weakness, that she saw her own people 
through rose colour—that—that—but I will 
not pain you, Hester—only this: I could not 
have married any other member of your 
family.” 

‘When you married me, you brought my 


father, and mother, and brothers, and sisters, | 


into near relationship,” answered Hester. 
“Either with them or away from them that 
fact remains unchanged. 
you would be very likely to speak against 
those so nearly connected with you.” 

Her tone was quite cold and proud ; it was 
now Harvey’s turn to feel dismay; he con- 
tinued, however, in a conciliatory tone— 

“ Hester, you must look on this in a com- 
mon-sense way. Now I appeal to your good 
sense—you have been well-educated, and in 
Mrs. Claymore’s house have moved in good 
society. I appeal to you, Hester, I ask you 
to answer me truthfully, if you think your 
sister Alice behaved as a lady-like young 
person to-night ?” 

“She did not,” replied Hester. “ Alice 
has been neglected, she has not had my ad- 
vantages,” 

“My love, that was not your fault ; the fact 
remains unchanged, be the cause what it 
may. Miss Alice Morgan is a vulgar and 
utterly unformed girl. Can you wonder that 
your husband would rather not present her to 
his friends as his wife’s sister ?” 


I do not suppose | 
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replied Hester; “Isee what you 
mean.” 

“Well, you have granted so far.” 

“No,” answered Hester, “I have granted 
nothing ; I only said I saw what you meant.” 

“Yes, my love, and seeing it is enough. 
Now, Hester, these are the plain facts: you 
are fond of your sister, you see something in 
her beneath the common exterior, which 
makes you love her. I presume you also see 
something in that uncouth lad, round whose 
neck you threw your arms this evening ; but 
you must forgive me if I can only perceive 
in one a very Common order of mind and 
appearance, and in the other those remark- 
ably muddy boots, the traces of which will 
give John some trouble to remove. You 
cannot wonder at this, Hester, can you?” 

“No, Andrew, I cannot wonder. I see 
what you mean, I am sorry they gave you 
amnoyance. You cannot .be expected to see 
them with my eyes. They shall not come 
here again in the evening, dear husband.” 

She smiled at him, and kissed him, then 
sat down again by the fire. 

Nothing could be sweeter than her smile, 
or gentler than her manner. 

“ That is right, dearest,” answered Harvey, 
“ that is what I want.” 

He stood by her and took her hand in his. 
He pressed his strong fingers over hers ; she 
did not withdraw them, but neither did she 
return his pressure. 

She sat, no frown whatever on her face, 
outwardly very quiet and even content, her 
eyes fixed on the fire; but the eyes gazing 
into the flame were blank, gazing inward so 
intently as to be blind to outward sight. 

Alas for the man as he stood there! the 
woman he loved, who was his wife, his help- 
meet, his all in all, was looking full at his 
imperfections, 
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HAT charm there is about a common place 
When there we fancy that we see the face 


Of a departed friend ! 
Do we not linger on some mountain way, 
Or valley stream we passed some bygone day, 


As though the ground could 


1 lend 


Some fascination, or bring memories near, 
And happy recollections grown so dear, 
Which seem to have no end ? 


The path we trod up 


yn a certain night, 


Beneath the moon-beam’s pale and silvery light, 
Reminds us often now 
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Of all that passed ; and brings to us again 
The joy, the grief—the pleasure or the pain, 
Words spoken soft and low 
That sealed, perchance, our faith and love for a: 
Telling of constant love that could not die, 
In firm and solemn vow. 





We visit, too, the scenes of early youth 
Where childhood’s days were lived—and of a truth 
To us it almost seems 
As though the happy time had come again, 
When with a merry heart we strolled each lane 
*Neath sunlight’s brightest gleams. 
We fancy, too, that playmates round us hide, 
With whom we used to wander side by side, 
Dreaming our childish dreams. 

























We note the places where from friends so true 
Life’s duties bade us part and bid adieu, 
Thinking we hear again 
The words of love. Then wishes for our good 
Come back afresh, as silently we stood, 
As if we would 
refrain 
From speaking words 
that were the last, 


or tell 
The sorrow felt at 
bidding each a 1% 


long “farewell” 
That must 

for years 

remain, 








And then we enter the same well- 
known room, 
Vhere passed away in life’s rich 
opening bloom 
; The idol of a heart. 
AD The pattern of the paper on the wall, 
* The shadows on the polished floor 
that fall, 
All form a part 
Of memories that flash and crowd 
around, 
Lidding us listen to each feeble sound, 
Making our tear-drops start. 
The happy homes wherein we may have dwelt— 
‘The room where round our mother’s knee we knelt, 
At eve or early day— 
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The hearth round which we’ve spent a winter's night 
Telling weird tales, and were in our delight 

Right merry, glad, and gay— 
These scenes, associated in our mind 
With all so good or true, loving or kind, 

Will never fade away. 





Emmaus and its paths must have been dear 
To Christ’s disciples, who oft seemed to hear 

Their Lord’s same words again, 
And when He led them from the city’s noise 
To Bethany’s green fields and tranquil joys, 

The hill, the vale, the plain 
Brought back to them in thought, as they passed by, 
Their Master’s blessing ere he soared on high 

For evermore to reign ! 


These lasting fancies cling to that we see, 
And, though inanimate, they still must be 
Revered by each and all. 
Though other feet now tread the well-known floor, 
And there our voices will be heard no more 
In that familiar hall, 
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’Tis home to us, for there we all were born ; 
And there some feeble one, with suffering worn, 
Answered the Master’s call. 


Then let us keep associations true, 
And treasure them within our fancy’s view ; 

And, as we quickly glide 
Along life’s stream, oft pause and quiet dwell 
With pleasure by some spot remembered well. 

Then neither time nor tide 
Shall e’er efface these memories from our mind, 
For when we leave all earthly things behind 

These will with us abide. 

ANNIE E. COLVILLE. 





THE WILL OF GOD. 
An Address given in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at x Devotional Gathering of the Clergy, 


By THE RIGHT REv. THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 


“ 


Thy will be done.’’—Matrt. vi. 10, 


— holy words, which we know so| completeness. He understood it in its mag- 
well, and master so slowly, mean the | nificence. He loved it in its purpose of re- 
flower of obedience, and the triumph of faith. | demption. He felt it in the mystery of its 
Obedience, if the will is the life ; for all God’s | stupendous burden. While in the verity of 
dealings with us have but one end in view, | His humanity He could not desire what it 
that at least we may do His will, if we can- | inflicted on Him, in the perfectness of His 
not choose it, accept, if we cannot love it. | filial love He meekly yielded toall it required 
Faith, for without understanding the reasons, | of Him. These words He gave to us, first 
or guessing the results, or weighing the sacri-| He gave himself. They describe His life, 
fice, to trust God’s will, because it is God’s, | define His nature, measure His sacrifice, and 
meekly to welcome all that is involved in it, | point His Cross. 
because God is Father—this is to achieve I propose to consider them now in the 
the highest victory that the human spirit can | light of the preceding sentence, “ Thy King- 
know, and to set to our seal that God is| dom come,” as at once the motive power of 
true. the coming of the kingdom, and as the deepest 
These words the traveller has murmured | and fullest accomplishment of it ; and, let me 
as he neared the fountains of the Nile ;| add, that if we, who are called to be fellow- 
the martyr has whispered as he waited | helpers with Christ in His Kingdom, would 
in the arena for the lion’s cruel spring, or | but honestly endeavour to utter them in a 
looked down on the torch as it slowly caught | sincere spirit of self-consecration, and to 
the faggots that were to wrap him in his| accept them in all that they may hereafter 
shroud of fire; the mother has sobbed as| mean or become in the inscrutable purpose 
the infant on her knee sighed out its little | of God, the dew of His blessing would fall on 
life into the Good Shepherd’s keeping ; the | us in a thicker cloud of grace and glory than 
pastor has groaned when, from a work half | ever filled Solomon’s temple in its pristine 
done, and years half spent, and a harvest | time, and we should be free with the exhila- 
that others would reap, and a flock that| rating freedom of men, who giving up all 
strangers must feed, the angel of death in- | things to follow Christ are drenched with the 
flexibly summons him to the cold repose of | joy of God. 
the grave. | This Will of God may be usefully regarded 





And yet a greater is here than Abraham, | as— 
David, or Paul. Imean Jesus, With strong I. His Will dy us, which ordains our USE- 
crying and tears unto Him who was able to} FULNEsS. 
save Him from death, yet unwilling, the In-} II. His Will zz us, which ensures our PER- 
carnate Son of God, weak because He was! FECTION. 
strong, poured out these words, and had His} III. His Will for us, which commands 
answer. He sought the will of God in its! ouR unity. 
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His Will Zy us, for those here to-day, is the 
ministry of souls. What that ministry means 
and requires let the words recall, which in 
the years gone by, in the most solemn moment 
a human being can know, we all drank into 
the heart of our conscience as if spoken by 
the very lips of God. The “weighty office 
and charge to which we be called is to be 


messengers, watchmen, and stewards of the | 


Lord; to teach and to premonish, to feed 
and provide for the Lord’s family ; to seek 
for Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad, 


and for His children, who are in the midst of | 
this naughty world, that they may be saved | 
| unfaithfulness let us renounce them; while 


through Christ for ever. The Church and 
congregation which we serve is His Spouse 
and Body; and we are never to cease our 


labour, our care and diligence, until we have | 


done all that lieth in us to bring all such as 
are, or shall be, committed to us unto that 
agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, 
and to that ripeness and perfectness of age 
in Christ, that there be no place left among 
us either for error in religion, or for vicious- 
ness in life.” This ministry of ours, so d/essed, 
that perhaps angels envy it; so Aofent, that he 


righteously, exactly measured by the Lord of 
souls, There will be no respect of persons, 
though there may be strange shifting of places: 
the last will be first and the first last. The 
secrets of our hearts, the motives of our duty, 
the results of our labours, the measure of our 
sanctity, will all be made manifest when we 
stand before Christ to receive in our body the 
things we are doing now. So, to-day, and 
for once, let us preach to ourselves ; let us 
search and warn, prove and admonish our 
own consciences, as we stand separate and 
alone in the white light that streams from the 
Throne of God ; while we confess our sins of 


| we stir up the gift of God that is in us, let us 
| deeply humble ourselves that we are so 
lazy and cold in asking for more ; and then 
| as we kneel under the Cross, and bring our 
dull sluggish hearts to the most precious 
blood for quickening and cleansing, and say, 
as with one voice, “Thy will, O Lord, be 
done by us, more simply, more steadily, more 

humbly, more spiritually than ever—only let 
| us not be castaways,” a voice will come to us, 
| as to the Captain of the Lord’s host in the 


who follows it in vain must be utterly for- | ancient time, “Get thee up, why liest thou 


saken of God; so abiding, that it all lives on 
through the ages after us, so solemn, that, 
could we weigh its awfulness, no one would 


venture it ; yet so zecessary, that if all refused | 


it the world would have been redeemed in 
vain; the ministry in which God works with 
us, and Christ pleads for us, and the Holy 
Ghost speaks by us; for which society, half 
against its will, thanks us, and the poor bless 
us, and the powers of darkness hate us with 
insolent scorn—for this ministry, let me lay 
on your hearts, and my own, this tremendous, 
this inevitable truth, that we shall be judged. 
“Where is the flock that was given thee, 
that beautiful flock ?” 
ask it, for He says, “All souls are mine.” 
God the Son will ask it, for the Good Shep- 
herd gave His life for these sheep. God the 
Holy Ghost will ask it, for His plentiful grace 
has ever been freely at our disposal for our 
every and utmost need. 

I know it is blessed to think of our crown ; 
but it is wholesome to remember our steward- 
ship. The welcome to the faithful servant 
will indeed be a mighty recompense for the 
most abundant labours; but the accounts 
must be balanced before the wages are paid. 
Brethren, partakers of this holy calling, I 
pray you remember that our Master will also 
be our judge ; and in the scales of most even 
balances will this ministry of us going on 
now in all its untold significance, be inflexibly, 


God the Father will | 


' on thy face.” 

So we will rise and look at the Cross, and 
draw an inspiration from it of the exceeding 
love of Christ, and of the incredible precious- 
ness of souls, and of the fullness of grace, 
and of the power of the Spirit; and these 
thoughts shall help us to that which is at 
once the spring of all acceptable service, and 
faithful duty, and meek patience, and cheer- 
ful hope—the zwé//ing and the doing of 
good pleasure of our God. To w// steadily, 
ardently, perseveringly, undauntedly to live 
and work for God, is both the secret of 
discovering His will and the beginning to do 
it. In the humble but resolute consecration 
of self to Him who gave Himself for our sins, 
lies the only secret of a faithful ministry. 
Not till then does the light fall on the jucg- 
ment, and the grace on the heart, and the 
pardon on the conscience, and the purpose 
on the will; and so there is given aye—and 
multiplied to us—what we all of us so con- 
tinually, some of us so urgently, need—the 
| mighty grace of exergy, which, in all its shapes 
| and phases for our changing years, and our 
various functions, and our diverse characters, 
comes to shoe our feet, and open our wings. 
In its absolute and unvarying essence it is 
the steady, incessant, imperturbable faculty 
of doing each day’s work just as it comes 
| from God, because we belong to Him, and 
we love Him; in the accident of its temper 
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and season, the young man’s activity, the old 
man’s wisdom—John Baptist preaching in 
the wilderness, St. Paul in prison writing 
letters. 

But the will of God to be done 7 us is 
our Perfection. “ Be ye clean that bear the 
vessels of the Lord.” And if God desires 
this for any men, assuredly he desires it for 
us, who have to persuade men to goodness 
by showing them that it is possible as well as 
beautiful, and whom God would especially 
invite into a fellowship of His purpose, and 
a partaking of His nature, and a fruition of 
His Godhead, that thereby we may repre- 
sent Him among men. 

Now, for all men, us as well as others, there 
are but two ways of sanctifying; one of 
grace, in the direct contact of God Himself 
with the soul by the Holy Spirit ; the other 
of discipline, in the influence of circumstances 
in the process of life. “ If thou knewest the 
gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, 
Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked 
of Him, and He would have given thee 
living water.” Let us try to learn that 
sentence by heart. For it is God’s very joy 
and glory to bestow Himself on his crea- 
tures ; and of all men under the sun, we, I 
suppose, are they to whom He has most to 
give, simply because we need it most; and 
we guess not what rivers and streams of 
grace are to be had for the asking ; or how 
potent, and joyful, and noble a ministry 
might be ours, if only, as we ought to be, we 
were trees planted by the waters, and spreading 
out our roots by the rivers, not seeing when 
the heat cometh, our leaf green, and not 
careful in the year of drought. Grace! yes, 
and discipline also. ‘“ All things shall work 
together for good, to them that love God ;” 
the things the same to all, but the working 
together for good only to those that love 
Him; and who, because they love Him, 
hear what He has to say, yield what He has 
to ask, do what He bids, and take what He 
promises. Brethren, let us be quite sure of 
this, that whatever comes to us or goes from 
us in that daily common life we share with 
other men, comes and goes in the purpose of 
God, and His will is our holiness. Some- 
times He blesses us with a gift of brightness 
and rest, when in the genial heat of the soul’s 
summer time the nature expands, and the 
powers fructify, and the temper mellows, and 
the whole being basks and ripens in the 
light. Prosperity is God’s delightful gift to 
His children; He never grudges it, nor 
frowns on us for liking it; never but when 
He is compelled does He take it away. 





Even when He does take it away, it is not 
necessarily for chastisement. To say no- 
thing of the indisputable truth that our moral 
and spiritual nature, like the outside world, 
needs its alternate seasons of heat and cold, 
light and darkness, one of God’s chief ends 
in afflicting us is to educate and fit us for 
our work; that not only may we, as indi- 
vidual Christians, come to feel our need of 
Him more, and thereby learn more readily 
to seek, and more abundantly to find, our 
supreme satisfaction in Him ; but also that, 
as those in charge of others, our sympathies 
may be deepened, and our experience 
widened, that we may personally know the 
diseases we try to remedy, and actually taste 
the sorrows we desire to assuage. In my 
heart I do believe, and surely experience 
justifies the belief, that whether or no the 
ministers of Jesus Christ have a larger share 
of sorrow than other men, this is certain : 
that there is a blessed compensation for it in 
the abundance of their consolation, and in 
the grandeur of their usefulness. “ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted,” is a beatitude for the universal 
Church : it has also its special fulfilment in 
the felicity of Christ’s elect servants, who, 
when they are afflicted, are afflicted for the 
consolation and salvation of their people ; 
and who, in their tribulation, whether it be 
the thwarting of their plans, or the quenching 
of their hopes, or the wounding of their 
affections, are comforted by Him who com- 
forts as a mother comforteth, that they may 
be able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort wherein they them- 
selves are comforted of God. Brethren, our 
perfect Master desires our perfection, and 
He rests not day or night in bringing it 
about; and He is on our side when we 
struggle with sin, and hunger after righteous- 
ness. So let us pray for holiness, and ex- 
ceedingly desire it, and inquire why we are 
so slow in attaining it, and use the means for 
it; remembering for our comfort, that He 
who bids us resemble Him knows how hari 
it is for us to attain His likeness; also recol- 
lecting that our ministry, faithfully exercised, 
is a mighty aid to it, and that as there 
should be no limit to our effort, so there can 
be no exhausting either of His patience or 
grace. 

O Lord, who hast predestined us to 
be conformed to the image of thy Son, let 
this thy will be done in making us like thy- 
self. 

Once more, His will for us is wnity. 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
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also which shall believe on me through their | 
word, that they all may be one, as thou | 


Father art in me, and I in thee; 


believe that thou hast sent me.” How Christ 


desires this is evident, for He asked it of | 


that they | 
also may be one in us, that the world may | 


His Father in the culminating moment of His | 
passion; that He expects it is certain, for | 


He never offered unreasonable prayers. 
conscience tells us that we are not as much 
at one as we ought to be, let us each say to 
Him in the inmost shrine of our spirit, 
“Lord, is 1. 1?” 
the truth we love, or surrender of the liberty 
we prize, we might be much nearer to each 
other than we find ourselves, let us pray 
Him to come and visit us both apart, and 
together, with such a passion of His own 
tenderness, and such an irresistible attraction 
to each other through our common love to 
Him, that we may begin to understand how 
the saints love in heaven. And perhaps two 
things, simple enough, yet not too easy, may 
help us here—humility and generousness. 
When we are humble we shall be able to 
observe the manysidedness of truth, and the 
limitations of the human mind, and the hard- 
ness of wisdom, and the facility of error; we 


If | 


admire in each other what, in days gone by, 
it would have been a sort of feeble treason 
even to recognise. When the captain does 
not despise the armour-bearer, nor he that 
goeth out to battle refuse a share of the 
spoils to him who keeps the camp; when 
the thinker welcomes the worker; when the 
student whose imagination is steeped in the 
dignity of the past can cheerfully tolerate 
the perhaps fussy and pretentious activity of 
the man who never reads, and seldom thinks, 


| but has both his hands ever filled with use- 


If without compromise of | 


ful, if homely, duties ; then the thought that 


| shall link us together shall be that “one 


is our Master, even Christ; and all we are 
brethren.” Then, and not before, shall “the 
whole body fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted together by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, make increase 
of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.” 

To conclude. First as to our work, to 
| which so soon we go back after our holy 
worship here, let us see that the true test of 
acceptable service is not only in the visible 
| results of labour (who, indeed, has as much 
| to show of that as he desires ?), but also in 


shall be conscious of our own mistakes, and | the invisible outcome of it on our own spirits, 
silent in the presence of holy mysteries; we | 
| awful function of our Divine calling ; most 


shall confess ignorance, and scorn self-con- 
ceit. Eager to learn, and ready to listen ; 
humbly claiming to be ourselves taught of | 


God, because we have honestly asked Him | 


to teach us, and wisdom is a gift He never 
denies, we shall be ready to recognise 
about those who differ from us that God has 
light for them too, just because He has love 

and so over even a wide gulf of thought we 
shall grasp brotherly hands, consenting to 


differ now, for we cannot help ourselves, | 


expecting to be quite one when our glory 
dawns, 
Let us also be generous with each other in 


a large and manly charity, which can dis- | 


cover, and value, and honour, and borrow 
gifts which we do not ourselves possess, but 
rejoice that our brother should possess, and 
which scorns with hot shame the temptation 
of unkindly depreciating those who may be 
in any way inferior to ourselves. There is 
great reason to suppose that a sour and chilly 
disdain both of men and talents wide of our 
own experience has had a great deal to do 
with the bitter and deep estrangement among 
English Churchmen; and one happy symp- 
tom of what, I firmly believe, is a steadily 
growing approximation of godly and reason- 
able Christians, is a readiness to see and 





in what we have come to be through the 
possess and enjoy of the 
| ineffable friendship of Christ. God in the 
sphere of Nature is irresistible. There He 
works by laws, which, so far as we can 
observe and understand them, know neither 
suspension, weariness, nor change. In the 
kingdom of grace He permits Himself to be 
resisted, for He operates on the souls of men 
principally by two forces which they can 
resist—Truth and Love. They may reject 
His truth, and they may resist His love. It 
cannot be His fault, who mercifully tries 
thereby to win them. It need not be ours, 
if against our message of salvation and our 
life of goodness they stubbornly harden their 
hearts. But in the discharge of our ministry 
what and where are we? Are we cleaving 
to God, and walking in the light of His 
countenance, using His promises, and look- 
ing for the beauty ‘of His face? We clergy- 
men ought to make our people feel that 
Christ is “real. Do we? It is certain that in 
our terrible conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness, we need all the gifts we can find; the 
opulence of learning, the keenness of wisdom, 
the readiness that “disarms saucy insolence, 
the authority that silences the scoffing taunt. 
But holiness is the irresistible power “of the 


of all in what we 
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children of God, and righteousness is their 
armour, on the right hand and on the left. 
For men to have no evil thing to say of us 


is the most potent protection ; and to be able | 


make them feel that when we come and go, 
we come from God, and go back to Him— | 
his is a force in the world that no one can | 
despise, and that all can win; whether we 
know it or not, mean it or not, virtue shall 
) out of us to heal them all. 
As for our ministry and work in front, let 
trust God’s Fatherliness. Our needs He 
supply, our infirmities He will excuse, 
our afflictions He will console, our burdens 
He will carry, but only as the recognised 
Father of dutiful and loving children. He 
not extreme to mark what is done amiss, 
or what would become of us; He is content 
with our best, and He puts it to usury; or | 
in the day when He appeareth who of us 
could look Him in the face, when He asks 
for the souls we have won? I repeat it, He 
is our Father, pitiful, just, bountiful, know- 
ing whereof we are made, and remembering 
that we are dust. Indeed, we are but sinful 
men, with our trials and in firmities and short- 
comings, just like our breth: en 5 and it is 
cood for us to remember that what we tell 
eople He will be to them, the same He 
will be to us. If we think slightly of our 
unworthiness, and treat it flip; ~~ as if it 
did not matter, in an hour that 4 ve are not 
re of, He may come upon us jane give us 
ou! r portion with th e hypocrites : but if we 


avail 








walk humbly with Hi m, and lean continually 
on Him, in the day when He makes up 
Hits jewels, He will find some place for us 


|may be made one with God’s. 


where we may sparkle on His Son’s crown. 
—Finally, we have met God and each 
other, and now we part—to-morrow to meet 
again with the old difficulties to harass us, 
and the neon to keep us asunder. 
Now let us take home one searching thought, 
which none can affect to despise, as if he 
ldid not re equire it; none may presume to 
reject as if he had learned it all. Let us 


| hate and renounce se//-w//, and even struggle 


more and more resolutely that our own will 
It is self- 
will that has invented heresies, engendered 
schisms, blighted prot nising lives, spoiled 
blessed activities, and perhaps done more to 
paralyze the growth of the Church, and to 
justify the scoff of the world, than any other 
sin that could be named. Brethren, let us 
be on our guard against it; not, indeed, 
| pointing at our neighbour, but searching 
into ourselves ; and if it is hard to conquer 
it, to strong natures, even like the being torn 
asunder by wild horses, let us remember 
that what was the method of our salvation 
is also the condition of our holiness. So 
let us each to-day, as our supreme act of 
obedience, lay our will at His feet; as our 
true sigh of repentance, ask His forgiveness 
for the self-will in ourselves, that has so long 
resisted His grace and dishonoured His 
name ; as our best intercession for each other, 
that He will always make His blessed will 
for each of us clear, beautiful, and possible ; 
as our last murmur of praise, that when He 
said, “‘ Not my will, but thine, be done,” He 
left us an ensample that we should follow in 
His steps. 
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bird, that in “cases of stuffed birds” we 


well named, the Ht umming-birds are | often find it considered as a Humming-bird, 


ouly to be found in the New Work l. Several | 
of “the most beauti iful of them inhabit our West 
Ind 
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he best known of those 


ese refulgent beings. 


and placed among them. 
We generally connect these birds with a 


in possessions, and Jamaica, perhaps | hot climate, and, as a rule, they prefer a 
settlements, can| tropical temperature. But, even in_ such 
ast some of the most gorgeous species of | countries, temperature depends much on 
| height above the level of the sea, and, 


Birds somewhat resembling them in form | matter how hot may be the climate at its 


habits, and approaching 





id World, such as pu and Africa. They 


are popularly known as Sun Birds, and one} mountains. At a he 
of them, belonging to the genus Weclarinia, 
has so comp jletely the aspect of a Humming- below this line are to be found the beautiful 


é x them closely in 
beauty, are to be found in many parts of the 
( 





| foot, a lofty mountain will have eternal snow 


upon its summit. 

Such is the case with the great Chimborazo 
eight of 16,000 feet the 
line of perpetual snow begins, and just 
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Humming - birds, called the Chimborazian | having been misled by the similarity of the 


Hill-stars. Above that line they cannot | bird and the insect. 
live, nor very far below it, so that all these 


The food of the Humming-birds was long 


birds inhabit a zone of only 4,000 feet in | thought to consist of honey, or rather, of the 
| sweet flower juices from which bees make 


width. 


It is a curious fact that within thirty miles | honey. 


Certainly, much of their food is of 


of Chimborazo, another mountain called | this description, but sweet juices alone are 
Pichinca is inhabited by another species of not enough to sustain the life of this fiery, 


Hill-star. 
Both moun- 
tains are 
volcanic, 
possess ap- 
parently the 
same physical 
conditions, 
are in sight of 
each other, 
and within 
half an hour’s 
flight. Yet 
the Pichincan 
Hill-star is 
never found 
in Chimbo- 
razo, or vice 
versi. 

In _ size, 
the Hum- 
ming-birds 
differ as much 
as in colour- 
ing and gene- 
ral form. 
Some, such as 
the Sword 
Bills, measure 
about eight 
inches in total 
length, while 
others, such 
as the Ver- 
vain Hum- 
ming - bird, 
are scarcely 
larger than 
our “red- 
hipped” hum- 
ble-bees. 

Perhaps 
many of my 


readers may know the common Humming- 
bird moth—an insect of no very great size. 
Yet many persons who have lived in the West | 
Indies have, on seeing the moth in England, 


Fig 


mistaken it for a Humming-bird. 


least, a letter has been published in the daily | 
newspapers, stating that the Humming-bird | : _ col . 
was an inhabitant of England, the writer | The forked “hyoid” bone to which its base 1s 





. 1.—Fiery Topaz Humming-birds. 


restless, wild 
being, which 
darts about 
more rapidly 
than the eye 
can follow, is 
almostalways 
on the wing, 
and _conse- 
quently needs 
a constant 
supply of ani- 
mal food. 
This it ob- 
tains mostly 
from the tiny 
insects which 
crawl into 
flowers, and 
it is chiefly 
for this pur- 
pose that it 
is seen hover- 
ing over 
flowers and 
thrusting its 
slender beak 
into them 
while on the 
wing. 

Small  spi- 
ders, too, 
form a favour- 
ite food of 
the Hum- 
ming - bird, 
which poises 
itself momen- 
tarily before 
the web, picks 
out the spi- 
der, and is 
off almost 


before its movements can be detected. 

In order to enable the birds to take their 
prey, the tongue is very curiously constructed. 
Like that of the woodpecker, wryneck, and 


Once, at| other birds which live by picking small 


, 





insects out of crevices, the tongue of the 
Humming- bird is peculiarly constructed. 
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attached is greatly elongated, passing under 
the throat, round the head, and terminating 
on the forehead. Thus the bird is enabled 
to protrude its tongue to a considerable dis- 
tance, and, moreover, the organ is furnished 
with a number of filaments by which the prey 
is secured. 

The name of Humming-birds is given to 
these beautiful creatures on account of the 
sound produced by their wings as they fly. 
If the reader will look at the illustrations, he 
will see that the wings are rather peculiarly 
formed. They are not wide like those of the 
hawk tribe, nor long, like those of the swal- 
lows and swifts, all of whom are remarkable 
for speed and command of wing. 

They are short, sharp-pointed, and the 
feathers are set very closely and firmly 
together. But the muscles which move them 
are of enormous size in proportion to the 
dimensions of the bird, and are supported by 
a very deep keel, with projections on the 
breast-bone. Indeed, if these muscles were 


separated from the bones, they would nearly | 


equal in weight the rest of the body. 





Rapidity of movement in the Humming- | 


bird’s wing compensates for lack of size, and :o 
rapidly do the wings move that they whirr 





Fig. 2.—Ruby and Topaz Humming-birds, 





with a perceptible and almost musical note. 
Experienced naturalists, indeed, can identify 
the various species of Humming- birds by 
the sound of their wings, and they say that 
there is no more difficulty in distinguishing 
the whirr of the Humming- birds than the 
notes of the singing birds. 

So rapid is their movement, that when the 
bird poises itself in the air, the shape of the 
wings is quite indistinguishable, the body 
being quite motionless, and the wings look- 
ing like a pair of transparent fans. The 
same appearance may be noted in the 
Humming-bird moth, and the various hover- 
ing flies of this country. 

The resemblance in hue and refulgent 
splendour of gems and the feathers of Hum- 
ming-birds is too close to escape observation, 
and accordingly they are called by the 
names of Ruby, Emerald, Sapphire, Topaz, 
&c., on account of the prevailing hue 
of their heads and throats, on which the 
colour is concentrated. But, like “shot” 
silk, they change colour according to the 
direction of the light, and sometimes look 
quite dull. For example, if the feathers 
be viewed from the tip towards the root, 
they are almost brown, but when the light 
falls upon them in the op- 
posite direction, they flash 
out in all their splendour. 

They might naturally be 
considered an exceptionally 
gorgeous object for the micro- 
scope, but are much disap- 
pointing in this respect, losing 
nearly all their colour when 
a moderately high power is 
used for them. 

Still, there is some compen- 
sation for loss of colour in 
the fact that the microscope 
reveals the means by which 
the colour is produced. It 
is not by any hue inherent 
in the feathers. A dyed 
feather will be of the same 
colour in all lights, whereas 
a feather from a Humming- 
bird’s breast will blaze with 
‘ruby, topaz, emerald, sap- 
phire, or gold, if it be 
viewed from root to tip, 
while it is black and brown 
when viewed from tip to root. 
The microscope shows that 
the vanes of the feathers are 
not smooth, but are covered 
with innumerable minute 
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ridges and 
grooves 
set parallel 
to each 
other. 
These re- 
fract the 
light like 
so many 
prisms, and 
the hue 
depends 
on their 
arrange- 
ment, 
Similar 
grooves, if 
cut on glass 
with a dia- 
mon d. 
point, will 
produce a 
similar 
effect. 

ae 45 
generally 
supposed 
that all 
Humming- 
birds are 
brightly 
coloured. 
This is not 
the case, 
as some 
are almost 
entirely black, white, and brown. 
Neither females nor immature males 
possess the colouring, being simply 
brown, slightly glazed with green. 
Nor do the males possess their 
splendid plumage throughout the 
year. After their third year they 
assume it at the beginning of the 
breeding season, but as soon as the 
birds are hatched and the young 
able to shift for themselves, the moult 
begins, the splendid feathers drop 
off, and the male is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the female until 
the next breeding season. 

A similar phenomenon may be 
observed in many other birds, such, for 
example, as the peacock and the whydaw- 
bird; in the brilliant colours of the stickle- 
backs, the beautiful waving crest of the newt, 
and the horns of the stag. 

Trusting apparently to their transcendent 
powers of flight, the Humming- birds are | 








= 
Fig. 3.—Sappho Comet Humming-birds. 


among the boldest of the feathered race. 
They will dart fiercely at any one who 
approaches their nest, and one of them has 
been known to drive off an eagle, perching on 
its head, pulling out the feathers, and pecking 
fiercely with its needle-like beak. 

They can be easily tamed, and several 
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writers, such as Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Mr. 


Webber, and Mr. Gosse, have given most in- 


teresting accounts of tamed Humming-birds. 


Mr. Webber, in particular, succeeded so well 


that his pets found mates, and were in the 


habit of bringing them to partake of his 


hospitality. Not only that, but after they 
returned from their annual migration, they 
bore in mind the dwelling where they had 
received such kindly treatment, and so in 
process of time there was quite a large family 
of Humming-birds sitting round the cups 
which contained the sweet mixture of honey, 
sugar, and water, with which they were libe- 
rally furnished. 

As to the nests, 
they are  neces- 
sarily suitable, in 
point of size, to 
the birds, that of 
the Vervain Hum- 
ming - bird being 
rather smaller 
than a halfpenny, 
and having a 
cavity which will 
hardly contain 
the tip of a man’s 
finger. 

They are made 
chiefly of the 
down from various 
plants, and are 
covered on the 
exterior with 
lichens, which are 
attached to the 
nest by spiders’ 
webs. As the 
lichens are similar 
to those of the 
branch to which 
the nest is at- 
tached, it is no 
easy matter to 
detect the nests. Even when the nests are 
hung to the extremity of pendent leaves, as 
is often the case, they are anything but con- 
spicuous, so well do their lines harmonize 
with those of the leaf. 

The eggs are curiously small, about the 
size of caraway comfits, and having so fragile 
a shell, that to extract the contents in order 
to preserve them is a most difficult and deli- 
cate task. They are never more than two in 
number, contrary to the usual custom 
among small birds, which seem to be pro- 
lific in inverse ratio to their dimensions. 

As at least three hundred and fifty species 





Fig. 4.—Pet Humming-bird. 


of Humming-birds are known to science, only 
a few can be selected as exa.aples. 

The third is the Sappho Comet (Cometes 
sparganurus), sometimes called, less poetically, 
the Bar-tail. It is a native of Bolivia. (See 
| Fig. 3.) The first is the Fiery Topaz, or Ara 
Humming-bird (Zopaza pyra). ‘The natives 
call it Karabimiti, in allusion to the long 
feathers of the tail, which bear some resem- 
| blance to those of the Aras or Macaws. It 
| is anative of Guiana, Cayenne, and Trinidad, 
| and itis remarkable that although so splendid 
| a bird seems to belong to the brightest sun- 
shine, it is semi-nocturnal in its habits, never 
leaving the dark 
forest depths ex- 
cept just before 
sunrise and sun- 
set. It is shown 
in the illustration 
in close proximity 
to a plant, whose 
flower and larger 
leaf are about the 
size of the flower 
and leaf of our 
own ordinary 
lilac tree. (See 
Fig. 1.) 

The second is 
the Ruby and 
Topaz (Chryso- 
lampis moschitus), 
which is another 
of the Guianan 
birds. It is one 
of those creatures 
whose beauty is 
their destruction, 
for it is killed in 
thousands for ex- 
portation, as its 
ruby-red head and 
topaz neck render 
it a splendid ob- 
ject for a glass case oralady’shat. (See Fig. 2.) 

Indeed, so large has been the traffic in 
| these beautiful birds, that there is some danger 
of their extirpation in many places. Had 
| both sexes possessed the brilliant colourings, 
they would probably have been extinct in 
more than one locality. Fortunately the 
females, being dull of colour, are not cap- 
tured, and so the breed is allowed to continue. 

The glory of these tiny winged fires be- 
comes more glorious as we, with devout 
hearts, remember how “Every good and 
perfect gift cometh down from the Father of 
lights.” 
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be told that your feet are on the grave of the | Crosses had been raised, 
ancient city—that all is now brown withered | had been nailed, “on either 
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form—that twenty or forty feet deep, perhaps, 


beneath the surface you must dig, ere you | and ere the sacred day of the Jew 
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would come on even the skeleton of that | begin, the bloody beams were taken down 
which was of old—and that, therefore, all| from their sockets; the bodies of the two 
the spots and features of the day of Christ | criminals were hurried away to be flung into 


and His apostles are effaced and gone. 


You | the common burying-ground of those who 


look round for them in vain: wave on wave | had died the base death of crucifixion: and 
of change and destruction have passed over | the Third Body, taken possession of (strange 


them: and where they were so known and 
glorious once, they are literally now known 
no more, 


Yet if the city be such a waste, | 


there are still around it the great landmarks | 
that change and perish not—the hills that | 
looked down on the city and the time of | 


Christ—the streams from which He drank— 
the slopes on which He rested—the broad 
fields— 
“ Over whose acres walked those blessed Feet, 

That eighteen hundred years ago were nailed, 

For our advantage, to the bitter Cross.” 
And as you tread the same soil, and breathe 
the same air, it is not marvellous surely, how, 
in the holy dreams you have dreamt since 
childhood, you can gradually go back into 
that sacred past—how, as you gaze and 
move, these dreams steal in upon you—the 
life of ancient times comes again—from the 
buried city the garment of its death and 
ashes vanishes away, and you stand in the 


same streets, and look on the same scenes, | 


and mix in the same crowds that must have 
been beheld by the eyes of Christ. 
In this surely allowable shadowing out of 


the past, then, we place ourselves in the out- | 
skirts of Jerusalem in the eventide of the day | 


on which the Redeemer died. Through one 
of the north-eastern gates of the city, and 
running along the edge of the dell known as 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, there issued a 
broad highway, its track passing on into the 
open country till it was lost among the brown 
ridges to the north. But, a few paces from 
the gate, it wound about the base of a swell- 
ing mound that rose overhanging it on the 
left ; and at this point also there branched 
off from it more than one path leading into 
the depth of garden thickets, and to spots 
also here and there beneath the shade of 
these thickets that, according to the Jewish 
manner, were the sites of rock-hewn tombs. 





to say) by two Sanhedrists,t Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus, was by them and 
their attendants borne down the slope that 
it might be laid in a new sepulchre, of which 
the former was the owner, and whose rocky 
bed was scarce a stone’s cast off in the grove 
below. 

It was, in truth, a quiet resting-place. 
Belted by the garden shrubbery, there opened 
on the eye a soft grassy glade, from the sward 
of which there rose on one side a low rocky 
wall, its upper edge hung with tresses of 
woven creeper and wildflower ; and in the 
face of this rock beneath was carved out, the 
chisel marks yet fresh upon its lintels, the 
gateway of the rich man’s tomb. Silently 
and hastily the company came hither with 
their load—hastily, for although they had 
obtained Pontius Pilate’s leave,t the task 
was yet not without its peril, and the sunset 
was fading fast. Stooping at once, therefore, 
through the low doorway, they entered the 
first chamber or vestibule—from that, they 
passed into the larger cell of the dead beyond 
—and there, upon a stone shelf hewn into 
the back wall, and close shrouded by the 
vaulting rock above, they stretched out the 
Awful Form—they sprinkled the linen gar- 


|ment they had wrapped about it, fold after 


The mound hard by was red with the | 


trampling of many feet : for it was the height 


fold, with thick dust of spices—they swathed 
the wounded brows upon their pillow—they 
lingered and retreated, lingered and retreated 
again—then went forth one by one, slowly, 
and swung the stone door of the grave round 
on its pivot till it fell, firm as the rock itself, 
into the socket—and, no doubt with some 
breath of prayer to heaven, parted on their 
way, leaving their dead Lord to His rest. 
Two figures for a while sat dimly beneath 
the gloom over against the sepulchre—they 
were Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, 





* John xix. 18. : es 
+ John xix. 41; Matt. xxvii. 60; Luke xxiii. 53; John 
xix. 38. 
t Mark xv. 43. 
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and they could not, till the last moment, 
abandon the spot where they felt their very 
hearts were buried;* but the night was 
deepening, and the last pallor of sunset long 
gone—and they, too, at length turned away 
—and in the garden there was nought now 
but the loneliness and quiet of death. 

So, in this quiet, the watches of the night 
ran on, and by-and-by the Passover morning 
broke over mount and city. The trampiing 
and the cries of many pilgrims, hurrying past 
on the highway, smote the ear; and, as the 
day waxed to its noon, the hum of the great 
overcrowded city rose like the breath of a 
sea. Qn the steeps of Olivet, shaggy with 
their gardens, were seen swarming forth 


* Matt. xxvii. 61. 





| hundreds of strangers, for whom the city had 
no room, and who had pitched their dark 
tents among the trees ; the hour of high rite 
and worship in the Temple drew on; and 
presently, from off the area of the city, as the 
sun burst upon it in his splendour, tower and 
pinnacle and roof flashing into flame, there 
rolled up into the blue air the great incense 
clouds of sacrifice before God, and the chant 
of ten thousand voices, in their grand Hebrew 
hymns, floated far off into the depth of 
heaven. But through all these sacred hours, 
and apart from all the gorgeous tumult, like 
some hidden haven by the edge of a foaming 
deep, there lay the little glade in the garden, 
| and, closed within its rock, the quiet grave ! 
| WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 





WINTER AND SUMMER. 


“He changeth the times and the seasons.”—DAn. ii. 21. 





“* Mantled in ermine.’ 


HAT King Frost in 

his stealthily swift 
seizure of Nature exhi- 
bits features of uncom- 
mon beauty and fascina- 
tion, despite the cruel 
points disguised, few can 
fail to admit. His re- 
quisitions, exceptionally 
lengthy this winter, 
found favour, it is to be 
hoped, in the positivism 
of believers in good old 


Christmases, who for 


once in that abnormally growing 
season burnt their yule logs 
and frolicked with keener relish 
under the mistletoe. 

A quaint patheticism attends 
the diminution of obdurate win- 
ters with old people, whose ex- 
citements half a century ago were 
less recurrent and longer-lived 
than with a younger generation. 
That shoulder-to-shoulder feel- 
ing of going in for “ everything” 
was undiscovered by them, while 
the rebound from one element 
of enjoyment to another is now 
so rapid that retrospect fails in 
garrulousness, and dates are not 
as carefully treasured. An an- 
cient winter, while opening up 
the resources of the hall and 
larder, was pre-eminently the 
roll-call to bring together mem- 
| bers of a family. Whereas now in modern 

households a sad disparity is felt in muster- 
ing together a remnant of kith and kin, 
traceable to our shooting-ahead policy, 
drafting into other lands the youngsters ; 
and with them and those who have passed 
from the shadow of death has fled much 
of that reunion that made our forefathers 
content. However, hard weather when it 
comes at the orthodox moment is sure to 
be welcome: all the relaxed nerves of a 
brain-tried nation are pulled up, and the mus- 
cular momentum set swinging. King Frost, 
as a bleached nabob, scatters abundantly 
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his largesses. | 


Forest trees, 
lovely In 
their pover- 


ty, are man- | 


tled in er- 
mine; rag- 
ged wayside 
remnants of 
a wild flora 
bend as vas- 
sals beneath 
his_ glisten- 
ing powder, 
and snowy 
caps fit 
dately close 
to the heads 
of the ever- 
lasting hills. 


se- 











“ Streams flow as in a musical reveric.” 











Never did Pallas Athene weave 
such inimitable pattern vagaries as 
the coralline frost for the windows ot 

the humble and the great. Proteus-like, 
what shapes web the air! but for all, this 
genius is apt to lose his identity a little when 
prudent agriculturists, thinking of the de- 
siccated grubs that would otherwise have 
troubled their cereals, accept him only as 
seasonable weather. The heartiest welcome 
is perhaps more especially reserved for the 
child-world, which men and women join 
to make holiday, when, with shouts and 
laughter, they make for pond and river, and 
the playground of the ducks becomes for 
the once a scene of joyous exertion and 
healthiest sport. Fogs and inelastic air are a 
sad burden to bronchial islanders, while a cer- 
tain amount of romance invests a thorough 





| winter scene, to which we are all susceptile 
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leading us into outbursts of good feeling and 
pertinent cheerfulness. Alas, that our percep- 
tions should be chilled, and that we should 
have later to acknowledge that like an army 
‘terrible with banners” is this northern in- 
vader settled upon our land. 

A cry rises as a whisper to swell into fuller 
sound of oppression to the poor, and pain to 
the sick. There is not bread enough in the 
cottages, whose roofs are like alabaster! Cold, 
invisible hands have snatched away the mor- 
sels one by one, and driven the bread-winner 
into idleness ; labour suspended, with the soil 
turned into an iron camp—who may dig into 
it? Fuel scantily provided fails in warming 
the slow blood of the aged till Sy pathy, 
once fairly aroused to the objective side of 
King Frost, regards him as utterly de ¢rof, 
and heartily longs to be rid of him. 

Nothing makes us feel our finiteness 
more than contact with the elements. We 
cower from the storm, but how great our 
boldness in fair weather! and so all that we 
can do for Nature, lively in her moods as an 
Israelitish woman of old, is to assist her in 
her time of travail by assuaging the sufferings 
of her poor. 

Thus the festival of Christmas, dear and 
hallowed, passes, and the transitionary period 
between Lententide and Easter, so full of high, 
mysterious affinities, arrives. Two contem- 
poraries, death and life, conflict together, 
and with renewed interest we watch the 
breaking up of winter and the exit of 
spring from its ruins. Climatic infirmities, 
so troublesome to many, give way with every 
gleam of sunshine, milder atmospheres, and 
softer showers. Depressed systems rise almost 
to exhilaration, and ere a trace of the scent- 
giving flowers are to be-seen we seem to 
smell them abroad. Never did mother wel- 
come more affectionately an absent child than 
does our cordial faith the first flowers in the 
regenesis of the year, so emblematic in per- 


suasive argument are they of our own re- | 


surrection. The duvllest-souled’ of mortals, 
touched with a Divinely subtle sentiment that 
answers for the better part of his being, ex- 
periences a rush of satisfaction when he sees 


issuing from the clods of his garden the snow- | 


crop, virgin in its purity, and the crocus, 
royal in its purple and gold. To his rustic 
or refined contemplation parables are written 
over them, needing no interpreter but “ pure 
eyes and Christian hearts.” God’s love gifts 
assuredly they are; and hence the ten- 
der admiration, the respect with which He 
draws near to them. And this is but the 
opening up of a fair exhaustless exhibition, 


through which rings in all its melody the 
versicles of the Omnia Opera. 

The winter is past is as pleasant a bit of 
news as in Solomon’s days ; and, though it 
takes two swallows to make a summer, our 
confidence is no whit daunted when March 
comes in without its traditionary winds and 
a temperature like June, “ waking the insects’ 
mirth.” When catkins curl the hazel-tree, 
and the leaf-bud, frayed in pink, nestles be- 
side it as the nut-bearer; when palm comes 
out in the softest, neutralest sheen of blossom 
sobriety, who dare croak? Anon the fields 
are quilted in daisies, whose chains, pearlier 
than dismissed King Frost’s, adorn the chil- 
dren’s necks ; tiny hands overset buttercups 
in spendthrift haste, and chattering lips rouse 
the lark to its heavenly minstrelsy ; streams 
flow as in a musical reverie, butterflies fidget 
the air, and the cuckoo’s foreign little voice 
speaks above the emerald-green of earth to 
us as to friends. 

Unnatural must the phlegmatism be that 
goes not into a bucolic ecstasy over the apple- 
buds. on the knotty, brown branches of the 
orchard, whence petals peep from sprouted 
leaves to grow shyly rosy at sight of the 
world. The south wind whispers lullabies to 
the merry, chuckling song of gladsome birds 
and coo of pigeons; the deep blue of a 
cloudless sky environs them, and lo the trees 
are all ablow in beauty! What though the 
Rosacee fall—plant preaching the old moral 
of decay—the fructs are biding on rugged 
stems, and by-and-by there will be fruit—that 
| temptatious ingathering of dessert which never 
eats half so well as under the boughs, with 
the grass waving over one’s feet, and the 
light racing about like untethered horses of 
the sun. 

Many a wearied, aching head wins relief 
from a wallflower, a redolent bunch of lilac 
hawked into the busy confusion of cities. 
Many a broken pitcher holds captive in some 
obscure garret an early blossom, bringing 
back to some lone, tired creature memo- 
ries of a home in the country. The gleeful 
vigour of childhood crippled to an hospital 
life, becomes decorated with nosegays so 
wrought in divers colours that the feeble 
little folk pleasantly distract themselves in 
studying those ciphers of God’s setting. 
| Verily much of the heart’s history is impacted 
in the springtide flowers. 

That Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Sermons in Stones” 
have been appropriately amplified by the 
| flower sermon of our day—whereby the chil- 

dren’s hearts are lifted nearer to His, whose 
posies they love to gather—sustains the im- 
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pression, that no effort should 
be left untried to foster in ruder 
minds and habitations, a taste 
for their cultivation. Much 
success already attends window 
gardens, and by the relieved 
aspect of dingy streets argues 
hopefully for the care-takers’ 
instincts being stirred for the 
better by these “stars of earth.” 

Poets in all ages and tongues 
have emptied their souls in de- 
lineating spring life, artists have 
caught the rhythm on their 
brush, sculptors have moulded 
it in noblest forms, and still 
the power of portraying seems 
to our swelling pulses to fall 
coldly, inadequately far short 
of the pleasing sensations pro- 
duced. An epic Eden she 
stands amid the roughness, the 
rush, and the jar of our working 
day. We lift our strained eyes 
from the “roaring loom of 
time” and bathe them in the 
cool efflorescence hanging mid- 
way between heaven and earth, 
for the spread dishes of Nature 
do but whet our taste; ’tis a feast without the 
noise of chafferers, or the antics of mountebanks, 
but none the less blithe and far from stupid for 
him who listens and observes. 

Not in patty-panned parterres do our frail stitch- 
worts grow, but in ditches filling with wild violets, 
diffused cow-parsley, dead nettles, ground-ivy, and 
strawberries that crane saucily from leaf-cots. 
Some there are who love these wildlings as a 
good man loveth his lowlier brethren, for the 
“ time vesture” of God clothes them both. As the 
lily in the Virgin’s hand is glorified, so is it 
when held by the coarse fingers of the toiler; immortelles!| That carriage people lose 
stumbling weariedly home at evening. A| sight of a very great deal of the wayside 
carnival of colour and sound goeth before | characteristics—the honeymoon of the earth— 
and behind him ; bird calling unto bird, star | is palpable enough. Dust, luxurious inert- 
rising to star out of opalescent down-clouds | ness, and high pretensions of having horses 
touch his intuition of Divine goodness, and | and wheels to revolve them along is the sorry 
something like grateful appreciation pervades | cause. Man has become a riding animal, 
his organs. Does not every bird’s eye in its}and when he dismounts his hack, ’tis to 
sapphire excellence recall a trusty dénédicité, | lounge in a tropic-like conservatory, if he be 
“speed well,”—the story of lives compressed | given to the advantages of society! On- 
in two words? Smiles and tears enhalo it, | ward then, pedestrian! Be thine own shoe- 
and it surely accelerates our buoyancy of | black and coat-shaker from this dust, unto 
movement to the rivulet, where forget-me-| which, at thy great last, thou shalt—in all 
nots —a treasure-trove — are garrisoned by | reverence—be riddled back. 

King Cup and Spear-grass. Maypoles have vanished with the obso- 

“Moss for the grave,” a wise man has said | leteism of other old English observances, and 
—yea, for the forgotten relativeless dead ; but | so the trees, noble Babel aspirants, are getting 
for the remembered, nature’s best bloom and | into foliage and surety for them, screening the 





“ Bird calling unto bird.” 
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flower depths from increasing heat. Tower- | the noses and hoofs of the kine, that anemone 
ing up with giant bouquets on claw-grouped | born of the winds have “ hied under ground 
leaves, the chestnut stands a magnificent type | to see their mother root,” that the bluebell 
of the Heptandria, whose ivory-tinted petals | knells quietly out in the woods and odd 
are exceedingly exquisite ; on the oaks round | corners of the lane its Greek tradition, that 
balls roseately coloured add ornament to the | the mosses cling about the feet of the flowers 
russet twigs ; and sweetening the air is creamy | like Magdalenes? Then turn thee back to 
hawthorn, bonny flower of bonny Mary’s best | the city. Note the human flowers struck low 
liking—an idyl about which the bees drone | by frenzied hand or fell disease ; stoop thy 
crazily, and which does more toward making | God-made brow to enter a wilderness, a deso- 
one lusciously lazy than any other corolla, | lated, down-trodden vineyard, whereof the 
except perhaps the hay. Art thou making for | clusters had promised so fair a vintage, and 
yon distant height with its daffodil horizon | pluck out the young soul wind -driven, 
and quivering heather, or passing on to the | tempest-tossed on a sea uncoasted of all save 
wastes and commons—spectrum of our two-| crime. There the death knell of hope tolls 
fold existence? then wilt thou meet Aafilio- | drearily from squalid lips that have sipped 
naceous furze, gristly, but full of expanding | the lees of shame, that turn with awful 
wings, a text for thy meditation. Must thou | irresoluteness from the cup of blessing, but 
double back to the valley ? there thou wilt see | shrink not. The faculty of the mimosa 
primroses neighboured with bogbean, sun-| exists in the shrunken, hardened frames ; 
dew, and nightingales’ voices, and deer rest- | touch them with the sensibility of a Christ’s 
ing beneath the sun-lit beech. Benevolent | disciple, and who knows but, like Aaron’s 
nature crowds thy life’s journeys with benefac- | rod, they may bud again. Who can tell, but 
tions sweeter, richer than these. For the mists | it may have been in the springtime that the 
from the valley, and the shadows that swathe | Prodigal threw aside his husks, and turned 
thee now, will yet break in cloudless love! | toward his father’s house ? 

Dost thou grieve that cowslips contend with | Ss 











DELIBERATION OF THE WISE MEN OF NORTHUMBRIA 
IN THE REIGN OF EADWINE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “THE WHITE Cross AND DovE OF PEARLS,” &C 


\ ITH brooding brow and thoughtful mien they stood 
Around their King; silent as Solitude, 

Longing for light, yet fearing to admit 

Too strong a sun, lest it should quench the torch 

Their fathers gave them flaming, and bring down 

The gods from their carved shrines to grovel low 

With humbled front before the mystic Ark ; 

And ever and anon Paulinus felt 

Their keen but furtive glances search his face 

As if to find the Testimony there. 

In truth their rude strength quailed before the might 

Of newly proven thews of mind that strove 

Aided by weapons that they wot not of. 

His deep-sunk eye turned inward upon scenes 

Which they divined were visions of a seer ; 

His stooping form and pale Thought-shadowed face, 

Uplifted from a mass of raven hair, 

Like the moon peering from the shades of night, 

Inspired a reverence they were shy to speak, 

And doubted cherishing. An angel, he, 
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‘ And deer, resting beneath the sunlit beech,” 
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Holding within his hand a little book, 

Wherein they could not read. Yet they had 
heard 

From his fine lips the echoes of a Voice 

‘That spake from the blue waves of Galilee, 

And ’neath the cool green plumes of Olivet, 

And near the grey keep of the sepulchre, 

Witnessing to a life beyond the grave. 

And as the night sweeps her dark robe, star- 
gemmed, 

Through the wide halls and circuit of the 
Heavens, 

So did the dark, dark Past, and Future, that 

Seemed even more dark and more filled with 
dread, 

Grow glorious and beautiful with joys 

Their yearning hearts had not ev’n dimly 
guessed, 

In grove of oak or temple of the gods. 

And herein was the lure. It was this Hop. 

To know the soul’s weal in the great Beyond 

That drew them to Paulinus’ feet, and gave 

Them willing ear for the new faith he bore 

Triumphant to them as an open scroll, 

A flag unfurled, or trumpet, brazen-lipped. 

“Speak, little book ! strange scroll! speak of 
the Light 

Which can disperse the darkness of men’s 
lives, 

And if it flees, then we will welcome thee ! 

Wave, crimson flag, that tells a victory won 

Over the thrall of sin and chain of lusts 





That bind man’s nobler nature ’neath the 
base— 

Wave in the four pure winds of Heav’n, | 
and if | 

They do not rend and tear thee in their | 
strength, 

Then we will hail thee and will be content 

To take thee for our banner! And blow 
long | 

And loud, thou brazen trumpet, and the 


as 
fall 


Of Tyranny from its high throne, the quake 
Of sinful consciences shall be a sign 
Whereto we will, for evermore, submit.” 


On this wise had they spoken, but the sign 
From Heav’n had not yet fallen. 
thoughts 


Now their 


IX—8 


| Shall be the pure soul’s Future. 


Grew eloquent in silence, till outspoke 
An Ealdorman of snowy hair and beard 
The burden of them all, and on this wise: 


“ O King, how fugitive the Life of Man 

Upon this Earth, if nothing may be known 

But what the Vatés tell us! ’Tis as when, 

In winter time, a sparrow to the warmth 

Of the hearth-fire lighted in your halls 

Flies from the icy rain-storm. By one 
door 

The poor bird enters, but it scarcely lights 

Upon such plaisance ere it spreads its wing 

To pass out by another, once again, 

Into the storm and darkness whence 
came, 

The blinding rain, the pitiless driving wind, 

The pinion-binding, wing-enfolding cold. 

Such is the Life of Man! So tarries it 

A moment in our sight, but passes away. 

Who knows its Hither journey, or 
Whence? 

Who seeks to know looks out 
night 

To find it dark and chill and filled with 
all 

The discords of the raging elements.” 


it 


its 


into the 


“This Gospel is the Harbinger of Day / 

A beautiful new Day!” Paulinus cried, 

“«The Night shall pass, the shadows flee 
away,’ 

But an immortal Day, eternal noon 

God rolls 
back 

Its curtain to all eyes that yearn to know.” 


That Day they welcomed, and its light soon 
broke 

On King and court and even on idol 
priests, 

Who trampled on the false and chose the 
true, 

Making allegiance to the God of Heaven. 


And shall not these arise in the white light 

Of the great Judgment Throne, there to con. 
demn 

Us, who have bat’s wings to avoid the Sun, 

But love to wanton in the dusk of Doubt? 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE RED NECKERCHIEF. 


shall part no more in the wind and rain 
re thy last farew« 1 w 
thaps I shall mee 1d knov 
“When the sea gives up its de ad,’ 










MUST ask my readers to go back with 


1 the fields with her fat 


r, looking at the addi- 
tions to the stock since she was last there. 
She was delighted to find the cattle remem- 


|bered her, and thrust her plump fingers 


| through the gate of the home pasture for a 


me a little in the history of events to the | 


morning of the day before the wreck, when 


Labron Warrender and Ruth, his wife, had | 
made a little holiday excursion over to Lane 


End. Labron took his tools in a “bass” 
slung over his shoulder, and his wife carried 
some fish in her little basket. Labron was a 
great favourite with his mother-in-law, who 
had a much keener eye for both turning and 
saving an honest penny than had her worthy 
husband. 

‘¢ Father,” 
die a rich man.” 

To which with a jovial laugh he would 
answer, ‘“I’d a deal liever live one.” 

This day she had a variety of smali jobs 
for Labron to do, which, she told him, she 

had been saving up ever so long; it was 
no use paying for things when you could get 
them done in the family.” While her hus- 
band was busy indoors, Ruth wandered about 


she used to say, “you'll never | I 





little calf to suck, whose mother’s outstretched 
head she was patting with the por hand. 

“Father, wee ‘re is that red-and-white cal 
of Snowball’s ? Have you sold it?” 

“No, my lass,” the farmer looked down, 
and cut off the head of a nettle with his stick ; 
“the truth is, Ruth, thy mother said I was 
giving too much, and so, to my shame I say 
it, I held my hand from the Lord’s cause, 
and so He took t’ calf; howsumever,” he 
added, looking brightly up, “it were a good 
job after all, for mother made no words when 
said we mun have the missionary meeting 


| held here, and give double to what we did 


afore. She felt the truth o’ argument, for I 
said, ‘ Missis, we’re not giving enough, so the 
Lord’s taken the calf; if we don’t give more 
He'll have to take t’ cow.’ But see, there 
are Wesley and Whitfield coming in—we’re 
plowing the Long Acre this week—so dinner 
"ill be ready.” 


Labron and his wife had intended return- 
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ing home after tea, but found the farmer had 
desired them to come on this particular day 
with the settled purpose of taking his whole 
family over to the village where-was the rail- 
way station, to hear a famous Methodist 
preacher who was going to open the new 
chapel. He was a man of the same rank in 
life, and of the same religious convictions as 
the farmer himself, but one whose genius raised 
him to the rank of a heaven-born orator. 
When, as the evening fell, the little party 
arrived there, they found the chapel packed 


to suffocation, and very much the preacher | 


seemed to feel the heat, for he was a stout 
man; but place, heat, and even the incon- 
venience of standing were soon forgotten by 
the listeners. 

The preacher spoke upon the return of 
the Prodigal. He described the disreput- 
able, ragged, slipshod outcast—his shame, 
his reluctance to be recognised. Then he 
told of the father’s eager welcome, running 
out to meet the wanderer; and he seemed 
himself to personify that father, as, bend- 
ing forward over the pulpit with his arms 
stretched out to receive the son, his brilliant 
eyes fixed in eager expectation on the door- 
way, he cried—‘Come along, joy! come 
along!” and the people in the crowded aisles 
looked round, and crushed themselves to- 
gether to leave a passage for the old man’s 
child, and sobs of relief arose as the son was 
folded to that breast, welcomed by that 


mighty Love. It was less a matter of hearing | 


than seeing, and it required a few minutes to 
elapse after the preacher had ceased before 
the audience was convinced it had not been 
witness of the home-coming. 

The little party did not stay to the after 
prayer-meeting, much to the farmer's dis- 
appointment; but on this point his wife 
was determined to have her own way. And 
well it was she insisted, for ten o’clock 
struck as they passed the church, and 
already a gale of wind was rising, which 
increased in violence with each shorewards 
mile. Very slowly the strong horse dragged 
the tax-cart forward, and it was nearly mid- 
night before they reached home. 

Early next morning Labron and Ruth War- 
render walked back to Corbiestanes. The sun 
was shining and the birds were singing, but as 
they passed an old and ruined cottage on the 
brow of the hill, which belonged to Dorothy 
Ulrack, having come to her from her father, 
the well-known smuggler, they noticed that 
the ancient elder-tree, which grew the 
corner of the garden, was blown down and 
lay across the road. When they came in 
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sight of the ocean not a vessel was in sight. 
Several fish-carts filled by Corbiestanes 
people drove rapidly past them as they 
turned the corner of the road, and they found 
old Mrs. Warrender waiting for them at their 
own door with a miserable face. 

‘‘ Labron, have you heard?” 

“What, mother?” 

“A ship’s wrecked on Sandbeach bar and 
all hands are lost!” 

“ Did no one try to save her?” 

“Ves; two of our boats went, but they 
were too late. <A jad’s come over, Luke 
Falsgrave’s nevy, an hour agone.” 

“Did Luke send him?” 

“Yes; he steered his own boat, and 
Richard Ulrack t’ other.” 

“Poor Jane Falsgrave, she set a deal of 
store by that eldest lad of hers! I hope 
there were no more of ours ?” 

“ Ay, six more—all Falsgraves and Bea- 
tons !” 

Labron turned ashy pale and clutched the 
door-post ; he could not speak. His mother 
answered his dumb look of entreaty. 

‘My lad, I can’t ’bide to say the word, but 
you're right, she was the Bonny Betsey, and 
Watty’s gone too!” 

He tottered for a moment, groaned, and 
then, clasping his head, rushed away, just as 
he did on the first night of his return home, 
and again his mother let him go. Over the 
headland he rushed, and at a reckless pace 
tore down the winding roadway and threw 
himself with his face downwards on the 
shingly shore of Riggscurry Bay. The tide 
lapped softly amongst the pebbles, a few 
white sea-gulls circled between the headland 
| and the fresh sky, and a Sabbath-like calm 

rested over the solitary spot ; but in the heart 
of the man lying there so motionless a fierce 
battle was raging—a battle wherein his very 
soul was perilled. Once again the ques- 
tions rose thick and fast: Was the God who 
| could do these things a good God? He might 
| have saved, why had He not? Why should 
| this bright life have been taken, and useless, 
| nay, bad ones left? Where was the justice 
of it? Where the truth? Where the love? 
Was there any God really to believe in? Oh, 
the ruin of doubt to a confiding heart! Oh, 
the desolation of distrusting where it has 
rested in loving security! Curse God and 
die! curse God and dié! The words rang 
maddingly through Labron’s brain as though 
they were being beaten in. But in his misery 
he knew that it was the voice of the devil that 
he heard, and he fought against it. The sweat 
poured from his brow, and he lay trembling 
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in every nerve. Weak and sick, an accus- 
tomed prayer rose suddenly unbidden to his 
lips, “O God, help me!” He had prayed 
it scores of times in the old dark days before 
that day on which Watty had told him to | 
sing. The memory of those days swept 
quickly before him. God had seemed as 
utterly to forsake him then as now; things 
had seemed as hopeless then as they were 
seeming now. But they had seemed only! | 
Love had guided him by a way he knew not 
through that valley of the shadow of death, 
and had brought him into sunshine !—the | 
sunshine of God’s felt Presence, the happi- 
ness of a dear home! His heart began to 
soften, tears of penitence for disbelieving such 
a Friend forced themselves through the fingers | 
which were clasped across his eyes, and sank 
into the sand ; and with the tears a fountain | 
of prayer welled up in his dry heart and lifted | 
him into the almost visible presence of his | 
Redeemer. 

When he rose he saw he must have lain 
there for hours, for the sun had past the 
noon, and dull shadows were being cast by 
the cliffs. With a very sad but peaceful 


spirit, though with a weakened frame, Labron | 


made his way to Corbiestanes—for it was 
low tide now—round the foot of the Corbie. 
He stood a moment on the deserted beach 
(for the village was very still to-day) beside 
the Ulracks’ cottages; they were both shut 


up, and wore to Labron’s eyes a desolate | 
look—the small boat, too, was drawn up | 


on shore. As he stood there, however, a 
neighbour’s wife crossed the Beck and came 
towards him; she carried a door key in 
her hand, and little Noel Hurworth ran after 
her. Labron turned and looked out to 
sea, that the woman might not notice his 
face red and swollen with weeping. 

“Uncle Labron,” cried the boy, running to 
him, “ they is all away, mammy and all! so 
I’se come wi’ Mrs, Beaton to light granny’s 
fire.” 

The child stared up with round eyes, 
but Labron gave no response: his eye had 
caught sight of a spot of colour—a sparkle of 
red, surely ? amongst the masses of brown 
seaweed and stray crab-baskets which were 
heaped on the sand-bar and exposed to view 
at low tide. At another time he would not 
have noticed it, but now, with his nerves all 
quivering and overstrung, he felt a restless 
longing to see what it was. So he shoved 
off the boat, and a few long pulls brought him 
to the sand-bank, and there, lying entangled | 
in the brown seaweed, a smile on his face, 
his light hair sodden, and one partially dried | 


end of a red silk handkerchief, which was 
twisted round his throat, fluttering in the 
breeze, lay Walter Hurworth, his arms still 
clasped in the great iron ring in a large piece 
of timber upon which half his body still 
rested. Labron sprang out and with some 
difficulty freed the man, and then tenderly 
lifted him into the boat and bore him home. 


CHAPTER VII.—LABRON WARRENDER’S 
EXPERIENCE. 
“ Be strong to hope, O heart! 

Though day is bright, 

The stars can only shine 
In the dark night. 

Be strong, O heart of mine ! 
Look towards the light.” 

Two gentlemen, with knapsacks strapped 
on to their shoulders, watched from the 
Corbie Labron Warrender lift his precious 
burden into the boat and pull shorewards. 

The two friends were on a walking tour 
down the coast and had spent the previous 
night at St. Wilfrid’s Port ; there they had 
heard of the wreck and old Mr. Dunthorme’s 
carriage had passed them on their road, as 
he drove some hours earlier out to Sand- 
beach. 

‘Depend upon it, Harley, that is one of the 
poor fellows from the wreck ; the tide must 
have brought the body here.” 

“ Yes, let us go down ; you may be of use, 
Gray.” 

“ Not very likely—the poor fellow by this 
time is past my aid ; however, come along.” 

The gentlemen found a group of neigh- 
bours already gathered on the shore, and 


| Walter Hurworth was carried into his father’s 


| one was a doctor. 


cottage and laid on the broad oak settle 
near the fire. They made way for the 
strangers so soon as they understood that 
Then the door was shut, 
and most of the villagers went away. Two or 
three women, however, stopped: these were 
Ruth and Mrs. Warrender, old Miss Ulrack, 


'and Mrs. Eli Grummitt, who thought it in- 


cumbent on them as relatives not to leave. 
A weary hour passed and already the winter’s 
twilight was falling over the cove. 

“It’s very raw and past your tea-time, 
aunt—you’d better go in.” 

The old lady felt cross and so turned 
sharply on her niece. “I shall do nothing 
of the sort, Jane Grummitt. If you've no 
respec’ for the family, it’s not my way to leave 
Richard Ulrack’s door till I know what is 
up, though I must say,” casting a vindictive 
look at Mrs. Warrender and Ruth, “ they’ve 
been a precious long time in finding out.” 

“ They are a-trying to bring him to.” 
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Just then one of the gentlemen came 


out. 

“ T assure you, Harley, it is no use persever- 
ing; no use at all. From the first I thought 
life was extinct, and I am certain it is so now. 
Will you come or shall I leave you? It will 
be impossible to catch the train if you per- 
sist ; we have barely an hour and a half for 
the six miles now.” 

“Leave me! I'll join you in York to- 
morrow before noon.” 

“Very well; but you are taking trouble 
for nothing.” 

“Sir!” cried Miss Ulrack, “I’m a re- 
lation of the young man’s—is he dead ?” 

“Yes, madam. What else could we hope 
for? He must have been on that piece of 
the wreck for ten hours battling with the 
waves, and though he had not been long 
dead when his friend found him, yet there 
cannot be hope of recovery now.” 

The doctor lifted his wideawake, swiftly 
ascended the road and was lost to sight. 

“There now, a medical’s said he’s dead, 
so there’s no call for any on us to wait. When 
a medical says a man’s dead, he is dead, and 
nobody can make no better on it;” with 
which remark Miss Ulrack took her departure, 
and Mrs, Eli Grummitt, after shouting the 
information to a friend across the beach, 
followed her example. 

“Ruth, child,” said Mrs. Warrender, “ it’s 
not fit for you to bide here; go home, and 
I'll go in and lay him out, poor lad!” 

Ruth turned weeping away and_ her 
mother-in-law entered the room. A large 
fire lighted it up with a ruddy glow, and on 
blankets on the hearth lay the still form, 
while her son and the gentleman were rub- 
bing the body. Mrs. Warrender’s entrance 
caused Labron to look up; his face was 
haggard and his dark eyes shone fiercely. 

“It's no use, my boy. The doctor says 
he’s gone.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t say so! 
some more, do.” 

“They were like brothers, sir,” said Mrs. 
Warrender to the gentleman ; “ but it’s no 
use,” 

* T do not know that. 
hours the drowned have been restored. 
all events it is best to do our utmost.” 

“God bless you, sir!” groaned Labron. 
And they worked on in silence. The quarter, | 
half-hour, and the three-quarters struck from | 
the old eight-day clock, and yet the figure lay | 
passive and lifeless. At length they were 
exhausted, and stopped and looked at each | 
other. 


Let’s try | 


Sometimes after two 
At 





“T thought his chest was warmer,” said 
Mr. Harley, looking at Mrs. Warrender. 

«I fear, sir, it’s only the fire.” 

“What a noble face!” 

Ay, and he’d a noble soul, sir—so cheer- 
ful, so brave, so unselfish.” 

** How shall we do wi’out thee, Watty ?” 
cried Labron, and suddenly the strong man 
threw his arms round the body and sobbed. 

Mr. Harley jumped to his feet, seized 
Labron by the shoulders and dragged him 
backwards. 

“ Stop that ! he breathed—I’m sure of it. 
Take care, the least excitement and he’s 
gone! Here, rub gently, gently; lift him 
thus—the brandy,” he whispered, as a feeble 
sigh was heard. “ Again—oh, be gentle! 
there, he can swallow! Thank God!” 

What a night followed ! a night of intense 
stillness, yet ceaseless watching ; a night in 
which Watty’s life fluttered; at first seemingly 
unwilling to be again imprisoned even in that 
noble form, and constantly appeared to be 
taking wing ;,then as the hours grew longer 
the returned soul steadied itself, and sank as 
it were to rest in its old nest. He never 
spoke until another day was drawing to a 
close, and then so feebly his words could 
hardly be understood ; one word was clearer 
than the others, “Sabina.” Labron went to 
Sandbeach, weary as he was, in search of her, 
and so did Mr, Harley, but she took the more 
frequented road and missed Ulrack’s cart, 
and Mr. Gray, who had returned to look for 
his friend, sent them both off to the Forge 
Cottage to bed. Mr. Gray dispatched two 
men to look for the Ulracks, as it was 
supposed they had gone to St. Wilfrid’s, not 
having been seen all day at Sandbeach, and 
he himself took the place of watcher with 
Mrs. Beaton, and skilfully fanned the feeble, 
trembling life. On the third morning, as the 
long deep breathing of their patient told 
that strength was rapidly returning, the sound 
of wheels stopping at the next door were not 
observed, for both Mrs. Beaton and Mr, Gray 
were nodding in their chairs; another minute 
and Dorothy Ulrack had entered her own 
dwelling and stood amazed. Her cry caused 
her husband, as he laid his hand on his boat 
to push it off, to pause and run to the house. 
Watty as well as the watchers had awoke, 
and was looking at her with a faint smile 
and feebly outstretched hand. “Sabina?” he 
said. 

The old woman turned, but her husband 
laid a deterring touch upon her arm. 

‘Let me tell her, wife.” 

“Ves, Richard ; you'll do it quieter like,” 
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and, seating herself in a chair near the hike 
the old woman burst into tears. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ulrack had left their | 
daughter at her own home, and had waited | 
with her awhile. It was well into the night 
when they started for their own home. 

Sabina sat waiting and listening in her 
little bedroom, and took no count of time. 
Presently she heard her father’s stumbling 
footsteps ascending the stairs and, squeezing 
her hands together, gasped for breath—he 
stood in the doorway. 

“You have not brought him—oh, father!” 

‘I couldn’t bring him hither, Sabina. You | 
must come to him.” 

‘“* Yes, father.” And she got up, holding 
her hand out gropingly. 

As he gently took it, he said, “ You'll not 
ee him, my lass, as you expect.” 

“Never mind how he looks; he’s my 
Watty.” 

“ Dost thou mind, Sabina, when we went 
to May Beaton’s funeral, what the minister 
said that comforted thee so—doesn’t thou 
remember those first words? they stopped 
thee crying for thy schoolmate.” 

She stood and gazed at him. “ Say them,’ 
she muttered. 

‘*¢T am the Resurrection and the Life ; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.’ Watty lives, my bairn.” 

She swayed forward ; her father caught her 
and seated her in her chair. A moment more 
and she was sobbing wildly, then tears rained 
down. Next came peace, and then Richard 
Ulrack took his daughter to her girlhood’s 
home. 

“ Dorothy!” he called as he opened the 
door; and as her mother passed out she 


passed in, and so Walter and Sabina met | 


alone. 

With what gratitude they met, and in what 
words they spoke their gratitude to each 
other, and to God, we leave those of our 
readers who have caught a glimpse of the 
spirit in which they were man and wife to 
enjoy in what we believe will be ready and | 
pleasing imagination. 


CHAPTER VIII.—LABRON’S WISH AND WORK. 


3ut he who can feel lying warm at his heart 
The higher nature of man, 
And can widen the link between us and the brute, 
Let him boldly step to the van, 
We will follow him on, like a leader of old, 
And echo his battle-cry: 
‘ Make way for men that will work like men, 
Or failing, man-like will die.’ ”’ 


SOME years had passed since the wreck 
of the Bonny Betsey, and even Corbiestanes, 
hidden away as it was from the great chang- 





ing world between its mighty headlands, and 
facing the old, familiar, unaltered sea, was not 
| left unch: anged. Many events had happened 
| even in its little circle of interests. Labron 
| Warrender’s life had glided prosperously on, 
and his home had now the music of children’s 
voices in it. First had come another Ruth, 
and later on two boys and a second fair- 
headed little girlk Ruth was now a slim 
| Quaker-like maiden, whose golden hair was 
| so full of ripples that it was with great diffi- 
| culty compelled to lie smoothly over her 
| little head. She was shy now—grown diffe- 
rent somehow, Noel Hurworth thor ight, from 
the curly-headed, romping little girl whom he 
delighted to escort to the school at Lane 
| End to which the children of Corbiestanes 
went. They took their dinners with them 
in those past days, and many a happy black- 
berry gathering and nut hunt they used to 
have on their return journeys; and woe be 
to the boy who dared to teaze little Ruth 
while Noel was near; not that she had much 
to suffer grnenny, for she was a favourite 
with the others, only sometimes young Eli 
Grummitt, or one of the Falsgrave boys, 
would make her cry by snatching her bag 
away, or letting go the nut bough time after 
time just as she was seizing it, on purpose to 
vex Noel and have a scrimmage. But when 
Ruth was fourteen she had been lent fora 
couple of years to her grandmother at Lane 
End, and had come back changed—nicer, 
Noel Hurworth thought, than ever ; but some- 
how they were no longer the same friends as 
formerly. Meanwhile, Labron Warrender’s 
home was a happy place, and he had years 
ago attained the one object of his ambition, 
wherein he had been warmly seconded by his 
little wife. She had saved here a little and 
there a little, while he worked scores of over- 
hours, till between them the needed sum was 
gathered together. Then Labron asked two 
or three of the fishing-smack owners to help 
him by bringing the needed materials from 
St. Wilfrid’s Port. 

‘Why, Labron, Ishould hev thought that, 
now both the old folks is dead, thy place 
were big enough. You've only four childer, 
and three on ’em quite small. However, lad, 
I'll bring as much as thou likes, and wel- 
come.” 

Then the blacksmith had unfolded to them 
his plan. He wished to build a long room 
at the back of the forge-shed for a meeting- 
place. It should be used for a Sunday- 
school, and on Sunday evening there should 
be a meeting there; for few indeed of the 
dwellers in Corbiestanes troubled themselves 
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to follow his-example in locking his door and 
walking to Lane End to church on Sunday. 
There was a little church there now. The 
old vicar, who had lived at a village six miles 
away, where he had a pretty house of his 
own, was dead, and another had taken his 
place—a young man with a quiet, retiring 
manner. To the astonishment of his hitherto 
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with his great bare arms folded with a thought- 


neglected parishioners, he did not make the 


excuse of there being no vicarage for non- 


residence, but took the two rooms above the | 


grocer’s shop, the only lodgings to be let at 
Lane End, and there, in spite of the per- 
petual banging of the shop-door and jerk- 
ing tinkling of the bell, he managed to remain. 
And then he set to work; he begged and 
struggled on till a decent little church was 
built and the schools enlarged and repaved. 
Little by little he gained respect, and then 
the people grew “ to crack on their parson.” 


ful, though grimy, face, and seated on the old 
stone a pale gentleman with whom he held 
the talks of a close friend. Sometimes the 
vicar asked the blacksmith’s advice with 
respect to some member of his Corbiestanes 
flock ; at others Labron became the ques- 
tioner as to a Bible passage he “was study- 
ing on and couldn’t right see into,” and then 
out would come the well-worn Greek Tes- 
tament from the inner pocket, and Labron 
became the learner. The parson took an 
eager interest in the building of the long- 


/room, and promised a service every alternate 


| gathered the neighbours. 


Sunday evening and every Wednesday. On 
the other Sabbath he could not be there, 
and the blacksmith ministered. And hither 
A Sabbath feeling 
crept by slow degrees over the village on 


| Sundays, and the fisher-folk grew to respect 


So he prospered at Lane End; but at Corbie- | 


stanes, from the first, he was regarded in the 


spirit of “ We have ten parts in David,” for 


it came to pass that soon after the death of 


the old vicar a young clergyman, in a rather 
old coat and with his trousers turned up at 
the bottom, neither very tall nor strong, but 
looking the gentleman all over, was seen one 
wet atternoon tramping down the hillside 
and through the village ; he went on until he 
came to Walter Hurworth’s cottage. Labron 
Warrender was having a pipe with his old 
friend. The gentleman knocked, and, to the 
call “Come in,” entered and stood between 
the men on the hearth. He looked at them 
with a quiet smile, and then took off his hat. 
Labron let his pipe fall, and it broke at his 
feet as he started up and wrung the ex- 
tended hand again and again. 

‘Mr. Harley !” 

“Yes, your new vicar !” 

The battle was won before it was fought ; 
every man in Corbiestanes had a smile and a 
touch of the hat for “ our vicar” from that 
day forward, though, as a rule, strangers were 
not greeted there very civilly ; indeed, it 
was said that only thirty years before, in the 
good old smuggling days, the question was 
asked by one “native ” of another— 

“*Who’s yon man ?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“Ts he a furriner ?” 

“ Expect so—yes.” 

“ Heave a stone at his head.” 


‘ey 


and look forward to the day which hitherto 
had brought to them nothing bettering, no- 
thing ennobling. 


CHAPTER IX.—“ A WIFE LEAL AND TRUE.” 
“ Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight.” 
Ir life had passed onwards busily and 
‘ . ; ‘sa F 
happily with Labron Warrender, Walter 
Hurworth had found it a very different affair. 


| From the day when he rose from the bed 


| which had been hastily made for him on 


| almost carried 
| feared, and very soon the 





. ° | 
And to this day they would prefer ‘‘ being 


left to theirselves.” 
of the new clergyman a contrast might have 
been seen in the smoke-begrimed forge. 


bron might be seen leaning against the wall, | 


dhe 


tile 
oak settle in his mother’s kitchen, and was 
into his own cottage, he 
fear became a 
certainty, that he was maimed for life. 
The use of his legs was gone. The long 
immersion in the cold water, and the despe- 
rate fight for life, had brought on paralysis 
of the limbs. It was a sad sight to see him 
at first, timidly and awkwardly creeping into 
the sunshine on his crutches, and looking 
with longing eyes at the Sea Gud/, in which 
Richard Ulrack had now to take hired 
helpers, as she gracefully sailed off to the fish- 
ing grounds. One day, as Sabina came toiling 
past him up the hill with the fishing nets on 
her shoulders, he hastily hobbled into the 
cottage. She made all the haste she could 
home, and found him sitting there with his 
face hidden. She put her hand on his 


| shoulder, and, kissing the bent head, said— 


“ Don’t fret, Watty ; it’s not hard work— 


Often since that arrival | indeed it isn’t.” 


“ My lass, I know better. I never thought 


La- | to see thee do it and stand by and watch.” 


“It’s hard for thee, Watty, I know, and it’s 











‘ This was to be the ending.” 


hard for me too to know how it hurts 
thee; but, dear lad, I tell thee the truth 
when I say in itself it’s not hard.” 

“And I suppose, Sabina, it’s not hard 
to have to walk off to Sandbeach for 
flithers twenty-two miles.” 

‘*- You bait the lines.” 

“ Yes—but who has to addle every penny 
we live on, even Noel’s school wage?” 

‘“Watty, don’t talk so! isn’t thine mine 
and mine thine? Think what it would have 
been for me to have been by myself for 
years and years maybe, hungering all my 
days for a sight o’ thy grey eyes, and a word 
from thy mouth. Oh, lad! it’s a pleasure to 
work for thee!” 

Sabina’s dark eyes swam as, kneeling be- 
side him, she hid her face on Watty’s breast. 
Pressed in his arms he vowed to himself he 
would never grieve her with such grumbling 
again; and already as she dried her eyes 
her busy brain was seeking employment for 
him. 

“ Watty,” she said next day, “I can’t see 
why you shouldn’t take the fish father brings 
in to-night to the station ; it would save pay- 
ing a lad todo it. Old Bob’s quiet enough 
with thee, if he is a bit frisky with other 
folks.” 

“That I will, Sabina. Ye see, my lass, I 
pine to be out wi’ the Sea Gull. I’ve allus 





been a sailor, so the sea seems the only place | 


for work.” 
“Well, but, Watty, till you’re better, I’d 
do a bit o’ land work.” 


“So I will, wife. I doubt I never shall be | 


well again. I shall be only a poor object as 
long as [ live.” 

It was with a flutter of fear that, assisted 
by her father, Sabina got Walter into the 
already laden fish cart the following afternoon, 
and watched him drive away over the head 
land ; and she went about her work without 
thinking about it, and found herself drawn to 
the door again and again, long before it was 
possible for him to have even reached h 
destination, to watch for his return. Her 
love had suggested a great venture. What 
if anything should happen! She silently 
prayed the good God to care for Watty and 
bring him safely home. The hours that fol- 
lowed were spent in great anguish of mind. 
But her joy knew no bounds when at length 
she saw him return. Hours which had 
dragged along as though they never would 
pass, now seemed as though they had never 
been. Noel stood between Walter’s knees 
and held the reins, and she heard the merry 
laugh of the father mingling with the child’s. 
So once more Watty became, as time passed 
on, his old bright self; and though Sabina 
guessed the hard battle he had to fight for 
submission by the length of time he spent in 
prayer, and by the lines which drew themselves 
across his broad forehead, no one else did so. 
Little by little he found himself many occu- 
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pations. He netted and mended the nets, 
though he could neither dye nor spread them ; 
he baited the lines, and helped deftly to 
clean and pack the fish as he sat on the stool 
he had himself made; and then he took to 
mending the neighbours’ chairs and _ tables, 
and then their carts, till in time Sabina pro- 
posed he should use the stable behind their 
cottage, and which they did not require—for 
old Bob occupied one of grandfather’s—as a 
regular wheelwright’s shop, but Watty said 
this could not be afforded. Noel, who was 
grown a big boy now, helped her, however, 
to clean it. Labron Warrender and _ the 
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Then the ringing voi 


ce broke suddenly.” 


vicar, who were in the secret, supplied, the 
one tools which he himself made for his 
friend, and the other two cartloads of good 
timber. And from that day the poverty 
which, like a heavy cloud, had settled over 
the cottage home, was lifted. 

Sabina had never let her husband know 
how heavily that burden had pressed upon 
herself. He might, however, have guessed 
something of it, as when the fish failed, 
for instance, and for weeks their fires were 
built up of drift wood which the storm threw 
on the shore, and which his wife dragged 
home by a rope from long distances, cheer- 
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fully remarking, though with a white face, “TI | free life of the sea, as he had once thought it, 


saw this nice bit o’ wood and thought it were 
a shame to let it lie down there doing 
naught.” He answered her— 

“Maybe! but if we’d the money I think 
thou wouldst have bought a load of coals.” 

Then, too, though she was so often away for 
whole days hawking fish at St. Wilfrid’s, she 
took care that Noel’s dinner, which he took 
with him to school, was always ready, and 
often a cake or an apple lay beside it, and 
her husband’s food was tasty, though a 
lump of bread in her pocket was good enough 
for herself. Sometimes, when out of sight, 
as she walked quickly onwards, her heart 
sank within her, and a bitterness and ‘stern- 
ness settled down upon her face which was 
never seen at home, for one sound of her 
husband’s whistle as he sat netting, one 
shout from Noel as he rushed out of the Forge 
to overtake her and seize on her basket to 
carry for her, brought back her smiles and 
softened her face. Now she almost forgot 
these past sad times as she saw her husband 
so busy that, as he told her, he “ had to take 
his coat off to it.” 

“Sabina,” he said one evening as they 
were eating a hot supper together with 
Labron, who had brought down some wheel 
ties, as their guest, all with excellent appetites, 
“do you know when—saving the day you wed 
me—you did me the biggest kindness ? ” 

“No, not I.” 

“ The day you and Labron and our parson 
set me up in business. I don’t believe any 


work of the sort nor me!” 

“ Don’t be so cocky, mate! You've never 
served your apprenticeship yet, so you’ve not 
begun to be a tradesman even,” said Labron. 

“ T’ll back Jim Falsgrave’s new cart against 
any other in Corbiestanes, and I made every 
inch of it myself.” 

“Indeed! who made the ties, and the 
screws, and so on?” 

The friends laughed. 

“* Least said, soonest mended,’” said Sa- 
bina—“ have some more gravy, Labron.” 


CHAPTER X.—A TOUCH OF LOVE’S DESPAIR. 


“Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were 
children: 
He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the 
morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light and ripened thought into 
action ; 
She was a woman now with the heart and hopes of a 
woman.” 


No more daring or skilful fisherman now 
sailed out of Corbiestanes Bay 





like every other business, brought a weight 
of care. The whole family loved the old 
Sea Gull with a warm personal attachment, as 
though she were a living friend. In her 
Richard Ulrack had invested the savings 
of years; in her Walter Hurworth saw the 
fruits of his last voyage, and Noel remem- 
bered when he was a very little boy standing 
on the net-drying ground on the Corbie, and 
looking down on her as she lay anchored on 
the sand-bar which ran across the entrance 
to the cove. Even then the Sea Gull wasa 
little weather-worn, and looked just a little 
shabby beside the Grummitts’ trawler, spick 
and span in all the glory of new canvas and 
fresh paint; but his mother had come and 
stood by him, and she too looked down on 
the smacks. 

* [ stood hereby, Noel, with thy father 
the day the Sea Gui/ came first home! He 
had thee in his arms !” 

She said no more, but with a sigh left him, 
and he watched her with a bent head descend 
the hill-side path. An unreasoning love for the 
boat sprang up even in his child’s heart. He 
had once given young Eli Grummitt a thrash- 
ing for daring to say that their new trawler 
was the best boat at Corbiestanes. And he 
would have done the same now, for he could 
not endure Eli, albeit he knew with a sad cer- 
tainty that the Sea Gull was, indeed, almost 
past work; besides which, now that his 
grandfather was useless, the wages of two 


| helpers he was obliged to hire swallowed up 
man in this country-side can turn out better 


nearly all the profits, and the little that was 
left provided only a bare living for the old 
people—for Watty refused his share, saying, 
“No; so long as we can scrape along anyhow, 
we won’t pinch them.” Noel had never 
even mentally grumbled at his own position. 
It seemed only right that he with health and 
strength should be the bread-winner for all; 
yet just lately he had sometimes wished that 
it had been otherwise, or that he could have 
a trawler. He was lying on the Corbie one 
sunny afternoon thinking. 

“Sixty pounds for a smack, twenty pounds 
for nets and suchlike—eighty pounds, and 
there would henceforth be a good living for 
all, The old people would have no need to 
pinch, nor father and mother to work so 
hard, and as for myself. ” Noel’s face soft- 
ened as this thought came into his head, and 
with a blush he glanced involuntarily down 
and across to the head of the village street 
—in fact, to the Forge. He started to his 





than Noel | feet, for he saw a couple pass up the street. 


Hurworth, but he had already found that the | Young Eli Grummitt was carrying a basket, 
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which he delivered into Ruth Warrender’s | 


hands as they reached the cottage door. 
Noel saw the gleam of her golden hair, the 
well-known blue of her linsey petticoat, he 
saw Eli linger, and had half a mind, angry as 
he was, to go there too, but then he bitterly 
said— 

“ What would be the use? 
take him, she must. 
poor.” 

Gradually his eye sank, but he purposely 
looked away to Riggscurry Bay, on the other 
side of the headland. He started, for 
a gleam of sunshine fell across the smug- 
glers’ store-place, and brought its entrance 
clearly into view. “I wish those days were 
back again. Just think of two hundred 
pounds being cleared in a night, and chaps 
getting ten pounds just for lending a boat 
and helping a bit with their carts, and Mr. 
Vansittart, from the hall by Lane End, wi’ 
the dog kennels, there in ragged clothes to 
help; and Lord Dunrob too—the big lord, as 
Granny calls him—galloping down on his 
black mare and tying her up under the 
cliffs there! Oh, don’t I wish I’d steered 
the Zag/e instead o’ him, or the Aiying Fish 
instead o’ Mr. Ulrack!” With his head 
full of the old days he turned and slowly 
descended the pathway to the bay, which, 
jagged and rough, was seldom now used. 
He paused once and looked across to 
the sea. 

“To think of those two swift brigs making 
regular runs to France and Spain, and then 
to come back hanging about out here with 
their queer dyed sails that they were told by, 
and Granny watching for them with the old 
eight-day glass, and then when night fell 
coming down here and showing the lantern 
signal for them to run in by! She was a 
brave girl! And the neighbours waiting, 
and as the boats came in, off with the 
liquor and things to Lord Dunrob’s cellars 
and the other hiding holes! Oh, don’t I 
wish I’d lived then!” he repeated in a very 
discontented frame of mind. Noel wandered 
on with his hands in his pockets, kicking the 
pebbles about; suddenly, as he turned the 
corner of a projecting rock, he came on an 
old woman sitting on a bundle of drift-wood, 
her rope lying by her, and she, with two fiery 
eyes fixed on the sea, resting. 

“Tired, granny?” he asked as he flung 
himself down by her. 


If she likes to 
He’s well off, and I’m 


“ Yes, dearie, both outside and in: I have | 


been thinking of thee and grieving, we are 
such a burden on thee ; for I know we are. 


Don’t speak, I know it well.” 


“Granny, I w7// speak. You've a right to 
it. Whose is the Sea Gud/ ? who bought her ?” 

“Tt fair sends me mad,” cried Dorothy 
Ulrack, “to think of the old running days. 
There’s cousin in plenty just now through my 
father, and here are we, hardly knowing which 
way to turn. It’s all very well for the vicar 
and Labron to preach about patience, but if 
they were me they would talk different. I 
wonder if they’d be patient ? ” 

“Grandfather and father both are. Isome- 
times wonder how father can keep such a 
sweet temper.” 

“ Oh, they get used to it; some folks can ; 
besides they’re mostly in pain.” 

“Why, that’s the worst on it! When one 
feels well one can bide aught.” 

“Young folks can, not old ones! I’m 
never ill, but I’ve no strength left, and I’m 
allus looking, as I may say, into the face of 
the old days. Oh, what times those were! 
Many a time we three girls in a morning 
got fourteen shillings each, going round to 
the farmhouses with bladders full of liquor 
tied round our waists under our red cloaks, 
and many a poor man had a guinea for 
helping between dark and dawn. Those 
were good days for the poor!” 

“But you’ve told me many a time you 
were not poor.” 

“No, indeed. One night father’s share 
was sixty tubs o’ gin, I remember; and we 
girls got grand gloves and lace, some on it 
worth guineas a yard. And mother always 
got achest o’ golden-coloured .cordials—it 
was sO warming—and chocolate and cocoa 
berries pokes full, and sweets like sic bonny 
shavings, and silver buckles, and all sorts.” 

“T should have liked it for the fun more 
than the money,” said the young man mu- 
singly. The old woman’s eyes flashed. 

“Why, so did we! One night when we 
were spreading the nets we saw the lights out 
yonder. Father was fighting cocks at Iller- 
ton, so I took the horse and rode to tell 
him, and sisters went and gathered the folk 
and got the carts down. That night the 
neighbours took the liquor all over the land 
as far as York and Durham. I steered the 
Eagle that night because there wasn’t a man 
to spare, and Lord Dunrob was away wi’ the 
king in London.” 

“ But if you got so much, why are we so 
poor?” 

“ Father died poor because he lost all his 
brass betting at horse races and living so 
high wi’ Mr. Vansittart. Keturah’s husband, 


that’s Cousin Ulrack, kept his, and he’s 
well off!” 
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“Some folks say he does a bit of free 
trade yet?” 

“Hum,” said the old woman; “never let 
out I told, but it’s true enough. But he’s a 
mean man, he allus keeps out of danger him- 
self; whoever gets dropt on, Ae never does. 
I can’t abide him, though he’s allus civil 
enough to me.” 

The blacksmith’s daughter was at the Forge 
Cottage door as Noel, carrying the drift- 
wood, passed home with his grandmother. 
He would gladly have gone by the foot of 
the Corbie, but the tide was up, so it could 
not be done. Eli Grummitt was lingering 
near, and through the open door the ready- 
spread tea-table could be seen. Labron was 
washing his hands outside before going in. 

“Good evening, Dorothy; same to you, 
Noel. Where have you been? it’s a week 
since we saw thee? We missed you at the 
practice last night, didn’t we, Ruth ?” 

Noel glanced eagerly at the girl, but so 
too did Eli. She turned red. “ Yes, we 
missed him, father; there wasn’t so much 
noise as usual, but we got on middling.” 

“Very grandly, / reckon,” put in Eli, 

“ All right,” returned Noel with an angry | 
flush ; “ I don’t come where I’m not wanted.” 

** Nay ; Ruth meant no harm, Noel. Thou 
art allus welcome, for thy sake as well as thy 
father’s.” 

“Thank you, Labron; I'll come to the | 
Forge and see you sometimes.” 

** But to-morrow is the Sabbath ; come and 
have tea before the meeting.” 

“Not to-morrow ; I’se obligated to go to | 
St. Wilfrid’s. Good even all.” And he fol- 
lowed his grandmother down the hill. 

‘What a pretty girl Ruth’s grown, hasn’t 
she?” said a voice at his side presently. 
“She can make herself so pleasant too, when 
she’s a mind.” 

“‘ Hold thy tongue, Eli, or I’ll knock thee 
down! ” 

“What for?” said Eli with a laugh, turn- | 
ing into his own house. 

Noel said he was going to St. Wilfrid’s 
without thought, but as he lay tossing about 
that night awake, he resolved in serious | 
earnest that he would keep his word. 





CHAPTER XI.—MR. HARLEY’S HOM E, AND 
HOW HE LEFT IT. 
“ Tee strong .o Sear, O heart! 
Nothing is vain: 
Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain. 
Heaven is above, and there 
Rest will remain.” 


THE westering sun cast long shadows from 
the lime-trees, and touched with flame the | 


trunks of the old Scotch firs, whose far-stretch- 
ing branches shaded the wide, velvety lawn. 
The many windows in the old house sparkled, 
and the ruddy glow of the brick walls shone in 
patches through the creepers and ivy which 
clothed them. In the large bay-window of 
the drawing-room a group was sitting around 
the afternoon tea-table—an old officer and 
two young ladies, one his daughter, the other 
his daughter-in-law—and against the stone 
mullion of the open window, outside, a gentle- 
man in knickerbockers and shooting-jacket 
was leaning teacup in hand. 

“ Yes, it really is quite fortunate about the 
rectory, father,” said Ellen, addressing the 
old officer. “All our good things seem to 
come at once.” 

“That is a rather hard way, Ellie, to speak 
of Mr. Johnson’s death, is it not?” 

The young lady laughed. “ Perhaps so; 
but I know both Will and Lucy agree with 
me—now, don’t you ?” 

Will was Ellen’s brother, and of course 
had a personal interest in this piece of good 


| fortune. But his wife was the first to 


reply. 
“Well,” said Lucy, “the Colonel must re- 


| member we have none of us ever seen 


Mr. Johnson, and he was a very old man, and 
a bachelor too 

“Which my wife looks upon as a great 
mistake—hey, Lucy?” said Will. “And I 





| must say I agree with Elle,” turning to 


the Colonel. ‘‘ Here were we, sir, only three 
months ago, poor people knocking about 
the world with a regiment. Your cousin dies, 
and an entail we had hardly heard of lands 
us all in a pretty spot like this ; and we are 
only just settled when in falls the rectory— 
£700 a year—hardly anything to do, and 
close to us all—the very thing for Bertie.” 

“Well, well! it is all quite true,” said the 
Colonel in a firm yet pensive tone. ‘If only 
your poor mother were here to enjoy it all, it 
would be perfect.” 

The silence which fell on the group was 
broken by three children—two boys, and a 
little girl who came up panting behind them 
—rushing across the grass from the wood, 
and seizing Captain William Harvey’s arm 
in both hands, 

“Uncle Bertie’s coming, papa ; we saw the 
dog-cart from the pigeon-cote, mother !” 

“Ves, see, see!” And as they spoke, it 
came in sight. The gentleman threw the 
reins to the man-servant, jumped down, and 
came across the lawn, the children dashing 
off towards him, and the Captain, after hastily 
handing in his cup, following them. Another 
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minute and the whole party were out in the | 


sunset surrounding the new-comer, for there 
with a happy face stood the Vicar of Corbie- 
stanes, Mr. Harley. 

“T thought we were never to see you, my 
boy,” said the Colonel. 

“T could not get away before, sir; every 
one was taking his holiday, and I could not 
get my duty supplied. It zs delightful to be 
amongst you again. Even little May re- 
members Uncle Bertie.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes!” cried the child, jumping 
up and down. “ Tell us some stories, uncle.” 

‘“* Ves, sea stories,” added her brother. 

‘Some other time, dears. Do not be rude; 
Uncle Bertie has only just arrived. Run 
away for the present.” 

“Come in and have some tea; you have 
had such a long journey, dear. Would you 
rather have wine?” 

“ Thanks, Ellie, no !—I should prefer tea.” 

“ You're just in time for the partridges, old 
man, and we have some good stubble, I’m 
glad to say ; but, perhaps,” added his brother, 
the Captain, looking at him doubtfully, 
“ you’ve grown like other parsons, and only 
care for lawn tennis, and so on.” 

“TI blush! I’ve never played a single 
game; and the day after to-morrow I hope 


to walk you down, Will ; and I certainly shall | 


Jackson, if you take him. How queer he 
looks, father, in livery. He stood at the 
horse’s head as if he were on parade, and 
gave me his best salute, but sternly—never a 
smile till we were past the last house.” 

“ Either Will or myself would have met 
you, but a man came on business which could 
not be put off.” 

“ But now we’ve got you, Bertie, we shall 
not let you go again,” remarked their sister. 

“ How so, Ellie?” 

‘“Mr. Johnson died last week at Cannes ; 
so you will be our new rector. Is it not 
charming ?” 


“T do not know,” and the clergyman’s face | 


paled. 
“We will talk it all over to-morrow, my 
boy.” 
“ Very well, sir, so be it ; we will not spoil 
to-day with business. 


enough—there’s nothing like seeing you face- 
to-face, for a gossip.” 
The Venetian creeper which festooned the 


rectory porch of Kensingdown was blazing, | 


and the sand paths glittered in the sunlight 
as they ran in and out, dividing the prim 
flower-beds with their box borders. The 
three children, kneeling on the edge of the 


Now, tell me, girls, all | 
your news; your letters are not half long | 


| 


stone basin of the fountain in the centre of 
the garden, were making ineffectual dashes 
at the gold and silver fishes, and their merry 
voices rang out in shouts of laughter. The 
elders stood at a little distance, the ladies in 
their white morning dresses looking cool and 
fresh in the shade of the clipped yew hedge. 

“You see it is not ten minutes’ walk from 
the manor-house, Kensingdown, and the 
church is close too. ‘The gate at the end of 
this path opens into the churchyard ; in fact, 
this is our nearest way. ‘The rectory is in 
very good repair; it only needs a little fresh 
paint, and so on.” 

“Yes, father, and Lucy and I will see to 
all that. We shall love to make it nice for 
Bertie.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” her sister-in-law added, “but 
do let us go in; I want Bertie to see the 
inside. There is such a quantity of old oak 
carving. I know how weak he is on that 
point; and old Mr. Johnson’s idea of a study 
is perfect.” 

“* Was his idea of a church the same ?” 

“ Hardly,” replied the Captain; “it’s a 
musty damp place, with the most uncomfort- 
able pews.” 

“ Bertie will soon put that right; and I 
can help him, and shall be glad to do so,” 
added the old gentleman. 

Certainly it was a great temptation. Mr. 
Harley put off his decision till his month’s 
holiday came to an end. He had been 
ordained fifteen years now, and ten of those 
years he had spent at Lane End—years of 
poverty, and struggle, and hard work, and 
loneliness ; and now opened before him ease, 
and rest, and companionship, and a return 
to the habits of early days—those little and 
apparently (until they have to be done with- 
out) trifling daily luxuries which make life 
enjoyable. They wrapped him round now 
| with their accustomed uses, and unconsciously 

he shuddered as he remembered the jerky 
shop-bell below his sitting-room ; and the 
| indistinct smell of bacon and candles which 
| pervaded the whole place. He let himself 
| drift, resting his eyes on pictures and soft 
coloured walls; and, as he lay back in a big 
arm-chair after dinner by the open window 
of the drawing-room, the warm night air softly 
stealing in laden with the subtle scents of the 
sleeping flowers, and listened with half-closed 
| eyes to his sister’s music, he resolved to give 
up Corbiestanes and remain. This was his 
| last holiday evening, and he had not as yet 
| said anything—indeed, he had hardly thought 
| anything—as to what he would do, but the 
| family seemed to consider the matter settled, 
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and he had only to let it rest there. A great 
round harvest moon rolled up above the tree 
tops, and Mr. Harley rose and _ strolled 
out. Herambled on until he came to the 
rectory ; he opened the gate and went into 
the garden; he sat down on an old garden 
bench and looked at the house. So this was 
to be the ending! The place looked empty 
now; it would not do so soon; yet it would 
be only a house, not a home—that it could 
never be. Was he sure of that? It would 
be a real home if a wife like his sister-in-law 
made it bright—if children like his brother 
Will’s were running about in the garden. 
Other men got over their sorrows, and 
lived happy lives as though there was no 
sad past. He had often heard of the in- 
fluence of time. Perhaps the consolation 
others found had not come to him because, 
living an unnatural life of self-denial, he had 
not permitted it to do so. Why should he 
bear so heavy a burden any longer? Perhaps 
—suddenly, even while looking at the moon- 
lit pretty house, he saw a face !—the face! 
He looked and looked, and as he gazed it 
faded ; and then he saw rapid pictures flit past 
—a young man lying on a grave and whisper- 
ing to one who was to have been his wife ; nay, 
who was, and who lay so still beneath the 
mound. He saw the same young man pass- 
ing in and out of squalid homes, gathering 
ragged childrenina warmroom. He saw the 
glad faces with which the little ones crowded 
to the tables, where food awaited them. He 
saw himself again, in the crowded, close mis- 
sion-room, suddenly faint away, and then the 
long weary time came back in that dreary 
town lodging. He remembered the vivid 
hope which sprung up in those faint, sick days 
—that the time was come of reunion and of 
home, and how the very peace which that hope 
brought gave him strength to struggle back 
to the life below; and then how, as he sat 
in the dull parlour longing for something 
fresh and clean about him, his fellow-curate 
had come in and told him how Corbiestanes 
had been refused by himself, because it was 
worth “only one hundred” a year, and there 
was “so much work to do”—country work, 
for which he had no taste. And then a 
crowd of faces came, his Lane End people— 


Labron Warrender singing as he struck the | 


glowing bar, Watty Hurworth throwing down 
his plane and hobbling to the shed-door to 
greet the vicar as he passed; and then he 
seemed to be awakened from sleep as he lay 
in the little bedroom in the Forge Cottage, 
where Labron had made him spend that 
stormy Sunday night, by the Wreck Call, and 


knew in an instant that a ship had been 
ground to pieces on the Shark’s Fin Reef, 
and now was spiked on the Yough. He 
started to his feet with the old passionate 
excitement he had felt that night, and then 
came to himself, standing in the garden with 
the quiet moonlight shining on the rectory 
before him. Then, through misty eyes, he 
saw another Face! The Face of his Lord— 
of his Best Beloved! the Face he thought 
so often of and so greatly longed to see. 

** Master, forgive me once more! ‘Not 
my will, but Thine be done.’ Only send me 
not back from following Thee.” 

He had fallen on his knees, and as he 
waited there once again fell through the 
dewy night, “ Peace, be still!” on an aching 
heart. 

Next morning Mr. Harley refused the rec- 
tory, gave up the tempting easy life, lifted 
the old cross, finding consolation in its accus- 
tomed weight, and-——with the Colonel’s ‘‘ God 
bless you, Bertie! You are doing right,” 
sounding in his ears, and his father’s parting 
gift, “Just the price,” as he told himself, 
“ of a good life-boat,” in his pocket—found 
himself once more in the northern train. 





CHAPTER XII.—THE “ROSE” OF 
STANES. 
“‘ And what am I to you? A steady hand 
To hold, a steadfast heart to trust withal ; 
Merely a man that loves you, and will stand 
By you whate’er befall.” 

Tue hasty assertion that Noel had made 
of his intention to go on Sunday to St. 
Wilfrid’s Port, was carried out. His wounded 
pride would have undertaken a much farther 
journey rather than be in Corbiestanes at the 
time he had been asked to the cottage where 
Ruth lived. He had been over to St. Wil- 
frid’s several times lately. To-night he is 
there with his grandmother Dorothy Ulrack, 
at the house of one of the Ulrack family, 
known as Cousin Ulrack. At home Sabina 
Hurworth, no longer a beautiful and impetu- 
ous girl, but transformed into a quiet, toil- 
worn, middle-aged woman, sat mending. her 
boy’s stockings by the driftwood fire. The 
tea-things were cleared away, and Walter 
was quietly enjoying his evening pipe. The 
grey, clear light of the autumn evening was 
for a moment darkened as a figure passed 
the window. 

“It’s the parson, wife,” said Watty with a 
bright face. ‘ Come in, sir.” 

Sabina started forward to wipe an already 
dustless chair and place it directly before 
the fire with a smile of welcome. 

In Mr. Harley came, followed by the black- 
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smith, who appeared in a state of suppressed 
excitement. 

“T want you to allow me to hold a com- 
mittee meeting here, Sabina.” | 

“Surely, sir,” was the quick response, | 
though, to tell the truth, she had no idea | 
what such a thing was; only, if the parson | 
wished to hold a shark—and she had a dim | 
idea it might be something of the sort—he 
was welcome to try, and she would gladly 
help her best. 

“Then, Labron, perhaps you will call | 
Richard Ulrack.” 

** At your sarvice, sir. I saw you and the 
smith coming down, and when you passed | 
my door I made bold to follow you in. My 
old girl’s off to St. Wilfrid’s wi’ the boy.” | 

“Come all of you to the table by the | 
window. Mrs. Hurworth, what can we put | 
on these corners to hold them down ?” 

Four photographs of life-boats were spread | 
out, and the clergyman looked away from 
them to the eager faces bent above them. 
Exclamations of delight and an earnest dis- 
cussion of their different builds followed ; | 
but at length all three sailors agreed that | 
No. 2 was the most beautiful. 

“Look at her keel! She'll go like a fish!” 
exclaimed Warrender. 

“ Ay, and look,” said Watty, “this note 
says she’s got the new air-chambers.” 

“If she did turn over she’d right herself in 
a minute wi’ them decks.” 

“ They’re bonny boats, all on ’em, sir, and 
it’s kind on ye to show us such pictures ; 
but I almost wish ye hadn't.” 

* Why so, Richard ?” 

“Well, sir, the next time a vessel gets 
bored on the Yough, and I see our chaps go | 
off wi’ their lives in their hands, as one may | 
say, and know, most like, it will be no use, and | 
specially if the gale’s nor-east, that they'll | 
ne’er get nigh her, I shall think o’ these.” —| 

“ And wish for one ?” 

“Ay, more nor becomes an old chap like 
me. My three brothers all were lost out on 
yon rocks in sight o’ home for want o’ a life- | 
boat, and mother were never her own woman | 
after, but allus dour and still, though she 
lived for twenty years.” The old man turned 
sadly away. 

“Nay, Richard,” burst out Labron in a 
loud voice, swinging his arms as he did when 
preaching, just as he was used to do when 
swinging his hammer, unable longer to keep 
his secret-—“ nay, Richard, don’t take on; 
our vicar’s going to give us a life-boat. A 
life-boat, man—think on it !” 




















| who'll hold the tiller so well? 





Richard and Walter stared incredulously. 


“It’s umpossible !” 

“Not quite, for my father has given me 
the money. We will have No. 2, shall 
we Pp” 

Old Richard hastily drew the back of his 
hand across his eyes and sat down. Then, 
with a quick glance at his hands crumpled 
by rheumatism, said— 

“The prayer of many a year, sir, has come, 
and now I’m so ozcommonly ongrateful, I’m 
wishing I could hold an oar. But, sir, 
happen,” he added humbly, “ you'll let me 
wash her and rub her brasses a bit. I'll do 
’em hearty, I do assure you, sir.” 

“Certainly, Richard, you shall be life- 
boat-house master; but where are we to get 
the house ?” 

Watty looked at his wife, and saw the 
glad answer in her eyes. With a flushed 


| face he said— 


“Why, sir, we’ve got one; there’s our 
barn. We'll make a home somehow else for 
Bob’s hay, and the other sails and bits o’ 
things. It’s close on the shore, and the lads 
can run her out right into the best spot in 
all the cove for floating her, it’s so sheltered 
and deep.” 

The clergyman looked at this man, who 
gave as a king, with no selfish remembrance 
that he was giving away nearly half his pos- 
sessions lurking in the clear eyes or sad- 
dening the curves of his noble mouth as he 
gave. 

Quietly and respectfully the vicar grasped 
Watty’s outstretched hand. 

“In the name of the life-boat I take your 
offer as freely as it is made, and thank you, 
captain.” 

“ Nay, sir, not that,” said Watty, glancing 
at his legs and looking down. 

“ But I say ‘yes,’ old mate !” cried Labron. 
“T’ll help you in faithful, and when you're in, 
You know 
every rock and current on these shores. 
You're a knowledgeable man ; you know you 
are. And these late years, see how you’ve 
rowed! Why, lad, your arms are nigh as 
thick as mine.” 

“Walter, my friend,” said the vicar, “I 
took freely from you just now; you won't 
refuse our wish ?” 

“ God is too good, sir,” replied the wheel- 
wright, and pushed his chair backwards into 
the shadow. A silence, the silence of 
intense and highly strung feelings, fell on the 
others. Suddenly Sabina said— 

“ Who'll give the Call?” 

“You, child. Who else should? You've 
done it ever since you were a lass of fifteen, 
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and your mother and grandmother afore you 
abune a hundred years,” replied her father. 
“TI never missed but once,” she answered 
in a hard voice. She glanced to the wall, 
where, opposite to the fire-place, hung the 
drum, old-fashioned and worn, by its broad 
leather belt. The night wind had risen, and 


the waves thundered as they struck the end of | 


the Corbie with a hollow sound not fifty yards 
distant. Sabina’s face quivered; she quickly 
stepped forward, and threw the band over 


her shoulders and grasped the sticks. As | 


she did so she forgot the four motionless 
figures by the fire. The whitewashed walls 
faded away. She was a girl once more run- 
ning up the steep street, the gale blowing 


her about, the salt-sea spray wetting her | 


bare head ; unconsciously now her fingers 
moved, and she beat the Wreck Call, and 
as the notes grew loud and rapid, her voice 
rose with them, sweet, clear, and full, and 


“ Come out, brave lads— 
Come out, brave lads!” 


rang urgently out. She saw the fishermen 
rush from their homes half dressed, with their 
boots in their hands. A thrill came into 
her voice as she beheld one figure, taller 
than all the rest, dash out, wave a quick 
hand to her, and pass the others as he ran 
shorewards. ‘Then the ringing voice broke 
suddenly, and Sabina Hurworth sat down on 
her low stool and hid her face in her hands 
upon her knees and wept, not passionately, 
but with the few tears of a long-borne grief. 

“Let us pray,” said a quiet voice. The 
friends knelt, and thus was the Corbiestanes 
life-boat dedicated. 

Two months afterwards a high festival was 
held in Corbiestanes. The fishermen lent 
their horses to drag the lorry which brought 
the boat home. The Hurworths’ barn was 


transformed into a boat-house, smart and | 
clean, hung round with compass, cork-jackets, 


ropes, the directions of the Royal Humane 
Society, and so on. When the beautiful 
boat was slung and uncovered she was wel- 
comed with a burst of cheers ; even the little 


bare-legged urchins shouted till they jumped | 


again. 

“¢ She’s a beauty !” 

“The biggest beauty on all the shore!” 

“ Better nor the Port boat they crack on 
so!” 

“Ti, or the new one at Sandbeach they 
made such a fuss about last month, wi’ Lord 
Dunrob to christen it.” 


“Three cheers for our parson! Three 


more! Same for her!” Out the cheers rang 
bravely, then a voice exclaimed— 





| “ Speak a few words to us, sir.” 

* Ay, do,” all cried in chorus. 

Mr. Harley stood on the ladder which 
leaned against the side of the lovely craft, 
and looked down on the weather-beaten 
faces of the fisher-folk who crowded the boat- 
house and the shore, and his heart was full. 

‘* My friends,” he said, “ have you noticed 
the name of our life-boat—ose? It is the 
name I love best, because it belongs to one 
who would have been, had she lived, my 
wife. What am I saying? She lives still, 
Look on this boat as her gift to you, and 
every life you rescue in the Zose will lighten 
my burden. 

“ And now you are eager, I know, to hear 
the names of the crew I have chosen. When 
ever any vacancies occur the crew willelect new 
members by vote. ‘This first crew has been 
hard to choose, for you are all brave men. 
Perhaps some of you will think other names 
would have been more suitable than some I 
am going to read; but put it down to my 
wish, as your parson, that none but God- 
fearing men shall pull in the Rose. He who 
holds the storm-winds, and gives life or death 
as He sees right, is best served by those who 
know Him. My own name is one, and that 
I may be near I am going to live in the two 
rooms which I have built over Labron War- 
| render’s preaching-room. I know you won't 
| grudge me one oar.” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Mo. sir.” 

“You pull as well as any on us.” 
**Thank you, friends. When I am not 
| here to the minute, the first man who gets 
| hold of my jacket takes my place, whoever he 
be. Iam sure not one of you will object to 
Walter Hurworth as our captain.” 

A lusty cheer rose for Walter. 

Then followed the list of the crew, and 
a look of bitter disappointment settled on 
some faces; but the cloud passed away 
when Abraham Beaton, better known as 
“Old Abe”—the hardest drinker in the 
cove, though also one of the strongest and 
most daring men—spoke up. 

“‘Shipmates and others, don’t let us be 
| mean and glum to-day; we can’t a// be in the 
| Rose. None on you would ha’ liked better 

to have pulled in her next storm nor me, for 
I've helped, drunk or sober, to get the chaps 
off many a wreck; but our good parson’s 
right. After all, a life-boat’s ovcommon like 
}a church. We mun try to wiz to be in her, 
|lads! The Jolly Sailor pulls strong, but may- 
be the Rose ’ill pull some on us stronger.” 
“ Amen,” said the vicar. 
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We sat when autumn winds were chill; | Of scenes our happy childhood knew, 
The sunshine of a waning day Of pine-woods dark against the sky, 

Lay softly bright on plain and hill; And lanes where bramble-berries grew ; 
The leaves, like Danae’s shower of gold, And while we talked, we seemed to hear 
From many a bough came dropping fast, Light footsteps pace the garden o’er, 
To rest upon the garden mould And gladsome voices, sweet and clear, 

Where bloomed the roses of the past. Called to us through the open door. 


AN AUTUMN MEMORY. 





AN AUTUMN MEMORY. 


\ ITHIN the farm-house, old and grey, | We spoke of summers long gone by, 
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Ay me! in life’s chill autumn days 
We two are left while friends have fled ! 
But faith looks on, with earnest gaze, 
Beyond the lost, beyond the dead, 
And in our Lord’s eternal land 
Beholds a fairer summer smile, 
And sees, far off, that blessed band 
Who wait for us a little while. 








The dying puiliinin kiss the grass, 
A misty vapour hides the plain ; : 

We leave the quiet house, and pass 
Into the busy world again : 

Our souls are calm with peace and love, 
As here, with waving hands, we part: 

Although God’s skies aré grey above, 
Does not His summer fill the heart ? 

SARAH DOUDNEY, 





CLEVES. 


By PrRoressor SIMON. 


¢ Cag ory where is Cleves? ”— 
“Why, don’t you know? You re- 
member Anne of Cleves?” —“Oh, yes. 
Anne of Cleves, let me see; but who was 
she ?”—“ Surely you have not so completely 
forgotten your history as to be ignorant of 
Anne of Cleves!”—“ Certainly, certainly ; 
now I have it—Anne of Cleves was one of 
the wives of King Henry VIII. But what 
- Cleves, and what of Anne of Cleves?” 
Such is a sample of the kind of dialogue to 
w whi ch the mention of Cleves is apt to give 
rise. Strange that a place should lapse so 
completely into forgetfulness, which came 
near exercising a very important influence 
on the rer of the national life of 
I ngl and. What a difference it would have 
de if Anne 
some, bright, intelligent, 
Che place of her birth 
obscurity into which she herself was quickly 
pushed. She was nota very prepossessing 
woman—at all events not to such an admirer 
of female beauty as Henry. Mr. 
tells us that “ The graces of Anne of Cleves 
were moral only, not intellectual and not 
personal. She was simple, quiet, modest, 
sensible, and conscientious. Her presence 
was ladylike; but her complexion was thick 
and dark; her 
figure large, loose, and corpulent.” The 
fact is she was what the Germans call /Zans- 








prudent woman! 





of Cleves had been a hand- | 


has shared the | “ 
| groaned, 


Froude | 


| e js ° - 
occasion he forgot himself 


features were coarse ; her | 


backen, homebaked, and so lacking in accom- | 


plishments, we are told, that the Earl of 
Southampton, who had been sent to conduct 
her to England, “ taught her as a last resource 
to play at cards.” Unfortunately very flat- 
tering reports about her personal qualities 
and appearance had been sent to the King 
and generally circulated, so that bitter dis- 
appointment was the universal feeling. Those 
who first praised her had done so at second 
hand, and did not find out their mistake till 
it was too late. 


The King was so eager to | 


e his future queen that he accompanied his | 


own messenger, Sir Anthony Brown, zncognito, 
to Rochester, as the bearer of a present from 
himself. Sir Anthony describes how he him- 
self was sent first into the reception room, 
and how, on looking round at the ladies pre- 
sent and failing to discover any one particu- 
larly like Holbein’s portrait — itself not, 
as I venture to think, representing much 
beauty—“ He was never more dismayed in 
his life, lamenting in his heart to see the lady 
so unlike that she was reported.” When the 
King entered with the present “ his presence 
of mind forsook him ; he was suddenly quite 
discouraged and amazed at the prospect 
which was opened before him. He forgot 
his present; he almost forgot his courtesy. 
He did not stay in the room to speak twenty 
words.” In fact he spoke no German, and 
Anne spoke little or no English. He left 
very sad and pensive,” and afterwards 
saying that “the fate of princes in 
matters of marriage was of far worse sort than 
the condition of poor men. Princes take as 
is brought to them by others, and poor men 
be commonly at their own choice.” On one 
so far as to use 
the word s, “They have sent mea Flanders 
mare.” The channel fate of Anne—a 
fate which in its own way is surely a warning 
to every kind of success by what is untrue— 
was melancholy enough, but perhaps even 
more contemptible than melancholy. And 
this may be one of the reasons for the insigni- 
ficant place Cleves holds in the thoughts of 
Englishmen. We might in this case reverse 
the proverb, saying not, “Could any good 
thing come out of Cleves?” but “‘ Coulda 
place be worth looking at that sent forth 
such a princess ?” ; 

By Englishmen scant justice has beet 
to Cleves—that is, by those who have 
never visited the place—even as regards its 
beauty, still more as regards its history. For 
centuries, however, its praises have been sung 
by writers and its beauties delineated by 
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artists, both of German and Dutch extraction. | 
The town, with its ten thousand inhabitants 
or thereabouts, lies on the side and top of a hill 
which risesin the form of an amphitheatre from 
the plain through which flows the river Rhine 
—a hill which may be regarded as the last | 
spur of the mountain range which constitutes | 
the beauty and glory of this part of Germany. | 
It is partly surrounded by, and partly indeed | 
built into, grand forests of pine, oak, beech, | 
and lime-trees, which are crossed in all di- 

rections by 
roads for car- 


riages and 
paths _— for 
walkers. In 


the opinion 
of some, if 
the Rhine 
continued to 
flow close by 
as it is be- 
lieved form- 
erly to have 
done, it 
would bear 
comparison 
with Heidel- 
berg. I re- 
gard this as 
an exaggera- 
tion natural 
to travellers 
coming from 
the _neigh- 
bouring flats 
of Holland 
and not go- 
ing farther ; 
but still 
there cannot 
be a doubt 
that it pos- 
sesses many 
charms. To 
break the 
journey to 
Cologne zi@ Rotterdam and spend a day | 
in driving or walking through its forests 
would be worth any one’s while, and if the 
weather happened to be such as is com- 
mon in Cleves, the traveller would be 
forced to confess that he had had no idea 
that there was a German town of this| 
quaintness and loveliness of situation with- 
in eighteen hours of London. Its healthi- 
ness is as much extolled as its position. I 
was informed that epidemics are unknown | 
there, and, being a bathing place, the medical | 





facilities and sanitary arrangements are un- 


usually excellent for a place of the size.* 


It is connected with the Rhine bya small 
stream andacanal. Splendid views of the 
surrounding country may be gained from 
the Swan Tower (Schwanenthurm), with its 


| swan at the top, which rises 180 feet high 


above the old castle or palace; from the 
Cleverberg, on the outskirts of the town, and 
from various other points. The approach to 
the Cleverberg is the Zinden Allée, one of the 


finest ave- 
nues of lime- 
trees _ that 


can be found 
anywhere, 
which __al- 
most con- 
nects the 
two great 
forests that 
nearly  sur- 
round the 
place. 
Cleves is 
not without 
its remini- 
scences of 
past artistic 
and literary 
glories. 
Many men 
of  distinc- 
tion in the 
world of art, 
literature, 
and learning 
were born 
and lived 
here. Among 
the _ build- 
ings shown 
to the visitor 
is the atelier 
of the fa- 
mous lands- 
cape painter 
Koekkoek, who, though born in Holland, 
spent the greater part of his life at Cleves, 
and from its forests and neighbourhood drew 
the motifs of very many of his finest works. 
His paintings are distinguished for faithful- 
ness to nature in the representation both of 


* The Curhaus stands a little distance out of the town, and 
is surrounded by grounds charmingly laid out. At the back 
is the forest, which rises somewhat suddenly from the level, 
and makes its situation very sheltered. There are excellent 


nel 


| hotels, both near the baths and in the higher parts of the town, 


with prices very reasonable, even at the height of the season. 
Che mineral waters resemble those of Schwalbach, Pyrmont, 
and Spa. 
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The Castle Gate. 


its minute details and general effects. There 
are few modern landscapes whose ‘out ensem- 
ble is more charming, whilst bearing an 
almost microscopic examination, Though 
not, to use the technical, almost cant expres- 
sion, “ broadly ” painted, they are still marked 
by unity and impressiveness, and for atmo- 
sphere can scarcely be excelled. In 1841 
he founded a School of Painting, which sent 
forth not a few able artists. There is still at 





Cleves one of his 
favourite pupils, 
whose paintings 
have frequently 
been passed off 
by dealers as the 
work of the 
master. 

As far as 
general educa- 
tional institutions 
are concerned, 
Cleves is as highly 
favoured as other 
German towns 
with a similar 
history. In this 
respect there has 
been no decay— 
thanks to the 
enlightened policy 
of the Prussian 
Government. It 
has a good gymna- 
sium or high school, which occupies an old 
monastery, and a school of agriculture, be- 
sides institutions for the education of girls 
and the usual common schools. 

But it is time I conducted my readers 
round the place. The approach from the 
railway will probably be a little disappoint- 
ing. From that side it does not quite show 
itself at its best. But the moment the 
traveller gets on to the main street he will 
be struck with the substantial character of the 
houses, the variety in their architectural fea- 
tures, and the Dutch-like neatness and clean- 
ness of the exteriors. My own first visit 
was most happily timed. It was the Festival 
of the Corpus Christi, and I found the whole 
town festooned with garlands and wreaths of 
flowers and box and other evergreens in 
richest profusion. The principal street wore 
almost the appearance of a garden. At the 
front or in the windows of a great number of 
houses little altars had been erected, on which 
were placed crucifixes or images of the Virgin 
and Child Jesus and candlesticks; and the 
pavements were literally strewed with leaves 
of box and flowers. In fact, the scene was 
almost fairylike. The inhabitants were, of 
course, all dressed in their best, and paraded 
the street evidently in the brightest of moods. 
I need scarcely remark that Cleves is chiefly 
Roman Catholic; in fact, the district bears 
the character of being very staunchly Roman 
Catholic, though on the whole the people are 
not bigoted, not animated by the spirit of 
hostility to Protestants, which marks some 
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parts of Germany. Indeed, I was told that 


the natives of the town and surrounding | 








































The Castle. 


country are of an unusually honest, obliging, 
kindly disposition. 

There are several Romish and two Protes- 
tant churches, besides a Jewish synagogue 
and a small place of worship of the Menno- 
nites ; but only one of these buildings de- 
serves special notice. This is the parish 
church of St. Victor, as it is generally called, 
though it is really dedicated to the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and is also distinguished 
with the title, “To the Ascension of the 
Holy Virgin.” It is a beautiful Gothic build- 
ing, imposing though simple and chaste, the 
foundations of which were laid in 1341, and 
which was completed about 1421. During 
the occupation of Cleves by the French Re- 
publican army in 1794, it was turned into a 
hay and straw magazine, and robbed of every- 
thing that was either worth carrying away or 
offensive in the eyes of the worshippers of 
reason. The Church of the Minorites, though 
architecturally insignificant, deserves a visit for 
its carved altar and a picture representing the 
Adoration of the Magi, by Erasmus Quellin 
(1607—1678), one of Rubens’s chief pupils. 
But for the cunning of the Sacristan, who 
daubed the picture over with dirt and flung it 
among rubbish, it too would have been stolen 
by the French army. A Latin inscription of 
remarkable pregnancy also merits notice :— 
“Tu, quisquis es, viator, manibus bona pre- 
care, sicque vive, ut, et cum vixeris, vivas ” 
(““Thou, passer-by, whoever thou art, pray that 
it may go well with the departed, and so live 
that when thou hast lived, thou mayst live”). 
In the larger of the two Protestant churches 
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there is nothing specially noticeable, save a 
baptismal ewer in silver, richly gilt and 
worked. 

In connection with the Church of the 
Minorites there was formerly a monastery, 
which was abolished in 1802. A portion of it 
is now set apart for a hospital and nunnery of 
Sisters of Mercy. At the close of the Seven 
Years’ War Frederick the Great spent a short 
time at Cleves, and being greeted with the 
Ambrosian Hymn of Praise (¢.e. the Ze Deum) 
by the monks, one day when riding past the 
monastery, he stopped and remarked to one 
of them, “I have noticed in the public ac- 
counts that your monastery receives every 
year wood and corn from the State—what is 
the reason of this?” ‘The father replied, 
“They are legacies of your Majesty’s prede- 
cessors, the Counts and Dukes of Cleves, to 
provide masses for the deliverance of their 
souls from purgatory.” Whereupon the King 
retorted, “But are my cousins then not yet 
delivered ? it must be a couple of centuries 
since they died. How long is this affair going 
to last?” The father, as ready-witted as 
the monarch, at once answered, “ Up to 
the present date we have received no infor- 
mation on the subject from the other world ; 
but as soon as it comes, we shall not fail to 
communicate it at once to your Majesty by 
special messenger.” The King rode on his 
way, laughingly remarking, “Ah! very well, 
let be ; I see you have been to school to the 
Jesuits.” 

Another story is told of Frederick during 
this visit—a story which reminds one of 
Solomon’s celebrated decision. A hot dis- 
pute had arisen between the wives of the two 
highest officials of the town as to which of 
them ranked first, and should precede the 
other at public festivities and when entering 
church. The matter was brought under the 
notice of the King, who settled it in his sharp 
laconic way by saying, “Let the greatest 
fool go first.” 

The most remarkable edifice in Cleves 
is undoubtedly the Schwanenburg with its 
Schwanenthurm, founded in 1417 by Adolph 
the Prudent and Victorious, to which allusion 
has already been made. This castle or 
chateau dates back to a remote antiquity. 
Indeed, one tradition has it that Julius 
Cesar built a watch-tower on the spot about 
56 before Christ; another, deriving an old 
name of the hill, Herrenberg, from Hercules’ 
Berg, z¢. Hercules’ Hill, maintains that a 
temple in honour of Hercules formerly occu- 
pied the site of the castle; and, according 
to a third story, another name of the 








hill, Heiberg, abbreviated from Heidenberg 
(Heathen Mount), originated with a temple 
of Apollo, which Augustus erected thereon. 
In its present state the castle is a mere 
wreck of what it once was. The Great 
Elector is said to have styled Cleves his 
“second Potsdam ;” and whilst the castle 
was the residence of Prince Moritz it must 
have been as remarkable for its external and 
internal magnificence as for the beauty of its 
site. The building is now applied to various 
public purposes—one portion being used as 
a court of justice. 

There used to be preserved in the archives 
of the castle a black-and-white rope, called 
the Rope of Grace, of about one hundred feet 
long, with which a remarkable privilege was 
formerly associated. It was the custom, 
namely, after homage had been done to a 
new ruler, that one of the nobles should drag 
this rope, from a large blue paving-stone in 
the courtyard, termed the Stone of Grace, 
through several streets of the town, when 
any person who laid and kept hold thereof 
till it was brought back to the castle secured 
for his relatives or friends the right of pardon 
for all but very heavy offences. The last 
time the ceremony was performed was in 
1787, under King Frederick William II. 
What the origin of the curious custom may 
have been no one is able to say. 

Like many other residences of German 
ruling houses, this castle too is in Cleves be- 
lieved to be haunted by a white lady. She 
used to appear, thickly veiled, dressed in a 
long trailing dress_.of an ancient fashion, with 
a bundle of keys hanging at her side, and to 
walk slowly through the halls of the Schwan- 
enburg, disappearing as suddenly as she came. 
On one occasion she came in the daytime 
and visited the inhabited rooms; usually, 
however, she came at night. If her white 
dress had black spots on it and she walked 
with drooping head and ‘slight moans, it be- 
tokened either war for the country or a death 
for the ruling house ; if, on the contrary,'her 
dress were spotless and white as snow, it was 
an omen of some glad event. This white 
lady is generally believed to be the spirit of 
a princess, about whom there is a legend 
which I must now narrate. About the year 
713, there lived here Beatrix, the only 
daughter and sole remaining descendant of 
Dietrich of Cleves, the heiress of two beau- 
tiful territories, and possessed of great per- 
sonal charms. As might be expected, she 
was besieged by suitors for her hand and 
heart ; but she was so filled with sadness at 
the death of her beloved parents that she re- 
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fused to listen tothem. In addition her soul 
had been enraptured by a youth who had | 


| 
appeared to her in a dream, and who, she 


had a presentiment, would one day present | 
himself in person. This so irritated her ad- 
mirers that they formed a league against her, 
and threatened her lands with devastation. 
One day, whilst filled with fear and distress, 
she was looking out from the balcony of the 
castle over the valley of the Rhine, when 
suddenly she caught sight of a vessel floating 
on the blue waters of the river, drawn with 
a golden chain by a snow-white swan, and 
steered by a beautiful young man with costly 
rings on his finger, a golden sword at his side, 


a splendid ivory hunting-horn hung round | 


his waist, and carrying on his arm a red 
shield richly g gilt and adorned with precious 
stones. ‘The little barque stopped in front 


of the castle ; and when the proud steersman 
landed, Beatrix recognised in him the one 
It 
The noble youth became 


whose image had haunted her dreams. 
was Elias Grail. 














| her husband ; imposing on her, however, one 
strict condition, that she should never in- 
| quire after his descent, saying that if she did 
so, it would be to their ruin. He at once 
took arms against the enemies of Beatrix, and 
earned such glory that the Emperor Theo- 
dosius made him Count, and constituted 
Cleves an Earldom. Three hopeful sons 
were born to them, and Beatrix never in- 
| quired into the descent of the husband, who 
was her happiness, her joy, and her glory. 
It came to pass, however, that the sons of other 
_ nobles asked her sons after the title and family 
| of their father, and thus made her anxious for 
their honour, The serpent ofdoubt gained such 
a hold on her soul that at last she tried to 
discover the fatal secret. No sooner had 
she violated her pledge than the barque with 
the swan appeared again on the river and 
| took her husband away, no one knew whither. 
Sorrow broke Beatrix’s heart, and within 
a year she died. In consequence of her 
unhappy curiosity she finds no rest in her 
grave, and is therefore com- 
pelled to wander about, an omen 
of good and evil to her land 
and her descendants. Prosaic 
historians have suggested a 
kernel of fact for the saga, but 
it is better to leave it in its 
original poetical dress. It seems 
probable that this is one of the 
many forms taken by the legend 
of the Holy Grail, concerning 
which Tennyson has sung :— 


** Sweet brother, I have 
seen the Holy Grail : 
For, waked at dead of 

night, I hearda sound 
As of a silver horn from 
o’er the hills 
Blown, and I thought, 
‘It is not Arthur’s use 
To hunt by moonlight ; ’ 
and the slender sound 
As from a distance be- 
yond distance grew 
Coming upon me—O 
never harp nor horn, 
Nor aught we blow with 
breath, or touch with 
hand, 
Was like that music as 
it came; and then 
Stream’d through my 
cell a cold and silver 
beam, 

And down the long beam 
stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings 

in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls 
of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaps 

ing on the wall; 
And then the ‘music 
faded, and the Grail 
Past, and the beam 
decay’d, and from the 
walls 

The rosy quiverings died 
into the night.” 
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SORROW ON THE SEA. 


Ly THE Rev. CANON BELL, D.D., RecToR oF CHELTENHAM. 


“There is sorrow on the sea: it cannot be quiet.’’--JeR, xlix. 2}. 
HERE is a sorrow on the sounding sea, 
A trouble ever heaving in its breast, 
A wail as from a soul in agony, 


An undertone of wild and sad unrest. 


The waves break mournfully upon the shore, 
Or surge in fitful fury ’gainst the rock ; 
Anon retreat with melancholy roar, 


Tortured and torn, and writhing from the shock, 


What hear we in that sorrowful sea-moan ? 
A dirge-like voice, a sound of hoarse farewells, 
Despair that lurks in ev’ry hollow tone, 


Sadder than requiem rung from funeral bells. 


I catch the cry of storm-toss’d men from far, 

A shriek of wreck’d ones thrilling ’cross the deep, 
Rising to God upward from star to star, 

As cruel waters o’er the drowning sweep. 


Courage and youth no pity have from thee, 
Nor hope a spell to tame thy heartless might ; 
Prayer cannot charm thee, O thou cruel sea! 
Nor love o’ercome thee in the dreadful fight. 


When will thy waves in tranquil stillness lie? 
The sorrow in thy heart for ever cease? 
And the loud clash of tempests pass and die 

Into the harmony of endless peace ? 


The earth lies quiet like a child asleep ; 

The deep heart of the heaven is calm and still: 
Must thou alone a restless vigil keep, 

And with thy sobbing all the silence fill? 


The wail of sorrow rising from thy breast 
Tells of a hidden and a nameless pain : 

Will nothing soothe that anguish into rest, 
So that it never, never wake again? 


O God, bring Thou the promised happy time 
Which is to bless the ages yet to be; 

Ring in, with bells of heav’n’s own sweetest chime, 

The golden year when “ shall be no more sea.” 
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AT A GAOL DOOR. 


fi VERYONE who lives near a large prison, 
or who will take the trouble to go at 
certain hours into the neighbourhood of such 
a building, has the opportunity almost any 
day of watching the release of prisoners from 
gaol. The process of liberation, as seen 
from the outside, is a very simple one, and 
yet is full of pathetic, not seldom, indeed, of 
tragic significance. A short time ago the 
writer of these lines witnessed it, while stand- 
ing with a motley crowd at the gates of a 
well-known London House of Correction. 

It was a dreary, wintry morning, between 
eight and nine o’clock, and a clammy, chill- 
ing fog was brooding sullenly over the dingy 
streets and squares which form that district. 
The crowd, numbering, perhaps, a hundred 
persons, consisted almost exclusively of people 
of the working classes, or of some lower 
grade, of doubtful occupation, but usually 
included in the same term as that applied 
distinctively to those who earn their living 
by honest, hard manual labour. The majority 
were men and lads, but there were a few 
women. Their behaviour was as quiet and 
orderly as could be wished. There was but 
little conversation, and what there was was 
carried on in subdued tones. Many of those 
present were related, no doubt, to the 
prisoners who were to be set free. 

The prisoners who are released are let out 
one by one at short intervals. The door in 
the great, gloomy gateway is silently opened 
from within, moving smoothly and swiftly, 
and the prisoner steps forth once more into 
the great, busy world from which he has for 
a time been so completely separated. It was, 
to an unaccustomed spectator, a strange and 
painful scene. It is understood that, under 
existing regulations, prison-life is not un- 
favourable to health. Abstemiousness in 
diet, absolute cleanliness, systematic habits 
of life, are in themselves good for physical 
welfare; and as they are enforced among 
prisoners, they doubtless compensate to some 
extent for the depressing influences of mono- 
tony, the loss of liberty, and subjection to a 
generally rigid discipline. It cannot be 
doubted that many who live loose, vicious 
lives, who habitually turn night into day, and 
violate almost every known condition of 
bodily health, leave prison at the end of a 
term of punishment in much better health 
than they enter it. But what struck me much 
was, that of the thirty persons or so whom I 
saw emerge from those prison doors on the 


| morning described, not one gave the impres- 
| sion of being in robust health. There was 
| not a face which had a warm glow upon it; 
| not an eye which looked really bright and 
clear. There was, in almost all cases, a 
certain dull pallor, a gauntness and sharpness 
of feature, such as illness or, perhaps, hunger 
produces, so that had I suddenly been set 
down there, without knowing anything of the 
surroundings, and watched the passing by of 
those worn faces, I could easily have sup- 
posed that I was witnessing the discharge of 
| patients from a hospital. The dazed look, in 
| some instances, spoke of a sense of half- 
bewilderment ; the sickly smile on some faces 
betrayed nervous agitation ; and there were 
faces and attitudes which painfully recalled the 
aspect—half craven, half ferocious—of a wild 
animal suddenly released from captivity. In 
truth, this first reappearance of the discharged 
prisoner is a somewhat trying ordeal. There 
was, it seemed to me, something personally 
characteristic, something often suggestive of 
a life history, in the way in which it was 
accomplished in each case ; although, it must 
be confessed, that on the morning when I 
waited at the gates, the prevailing type of 
those discharged was that of what may be 
shortly described as the low criminal class. 
Debased features, which looked as if they had 
been bruised in many a drunken brawl ; 
small, deep-set eyes, incapable of looking you 
frankly in the face ; unshapely forms, slouch- 
ing gait, frowsy clothing, which no amount of 
prison cleansing could make decent—these 
were the characteristic aspects of numbers of 
those poor creatures, the sight of whom com- 
pelled the inward exclamation, “ Merciful 
Father, can thy children fall so low? What 
chance have these ever had in life? What 
career is possible to them now?” 

But there were others also to whom this 
description does not apply, although, as it 
happened on this occasion, I saw no one 
who seemed to me to have belonged to the 
class reckoned as being above the artisan ; 
no clerk, for example, who had betrayed 
his trust and been guilty of embezzlement ; 
no fraudulent tradesman, who had long borne 
the stamp of “ respectability ” until suddenly 
detected and branded as a felon; no gentle- 
manly shopboy, who. had been led away by 
gay companions, and by the attractions of 
fast life—which often simply means swift 
death—and who had been caught at length 
with his hand in his master’s till. Such cases, 
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of course, are occurring, alas! with only too 
unfailing a constancy and regularity. But 
that day I did not see any of them. One 
young man of some three-and-twenty years 
of age, dressed like a respectable artisan, 
stepped out, with colourless lip, and anxious, 
agitated face, twitching with a smile which 
had no laughter in it. He was a straight, 
well-built young fellow, with plenty of bone 
and muscle, and the making of a man in him, 
no doubt, under right influences. It was sad 
to think that the stain of this prison experi- 
ence had fallen upon his life. He looked 
around for a moment, as it seemed inquir- 
ingly and irresolutely ; and then was instantly 
greeted by some half-dozen decent-looking 
working men, evidently his former shop- 
mates and companions, who had come to 
meet him on his release, and had devoted 
a good portion of their breakfast hour to the 
fulfilment of this friendly task. They shook 
hands with him heartily, although not boister- 
ously, and one of them helped him on with an 
overcoat which his companions had thought- 
fully brought with them. They gathered 
around their released comrade with signs of 
mingled curiosity and sympathy, the sym- 
pathy predominating, I thought, and they 
walked away in a group like a batch of 
school-boys. It was pleasing to think that, 
whatever fault this young man had been 
guilty of, he had not forfeited the friendly 
regard of his “ mates,” and that in their way 
they seemed quite ready to show him sym- 
pathy and help. I should have thought more 
hopefully about the issue of it all, had I not 
observed the whole company walking along 
a straight line towards a corner public-house, 
into which, although I did not follow them, 
I feel convinced that they turned. 

Another prisoner who was released was a 
boy, who came out as though he had had 
his punishment, had taken it doggedly, and 
was glad that it was over, because it had 
hurt. Poor lad! he was not prepossessing, 
but I was sorry for him. He was somewhat 
broad set, and apparently undersized, and 
may have been anything between fourteen 
and seventeen years of age. He had a low 
brow, and a gleam of cunning and of obsti- 
nacy in his eye ;—a troublesome boy, un- 
questionably, who might possibly need an 
occasional application of the birch-rod (in 
the spirit of wisdom and kindness), and who 
certainly required a firm hand, and a gener- 
ous forbearance. To misunderstand such a 
boy, to treat him as though he had no good 
in him, to imagine that nothing but unmiti- 
gated severity can do anything for him, is 


certainly to send him to destruction; and 
such boys demand for their successful train- 
ing—and they have a kind of bull-dog manli- 
ness in them which is worth cultivating—an 
amount of wisdom and goodness in their 
elders which, unfortunately, those elders do 
not often possess. This boy had, I should 
suppose, been an errand-boy to some trades- 
man, or an underling in some warehouse or 
manufactory, and had very likely stolen 
something. He was not a boy likely to avoid 
evil courses, or to take to them in a mild 
and moderate fashion. He tied his woollen 
comforter round his short neck, put his head 
down like a bull, half-grinned, not without 
nervous consciousness that people were look- 
ing at him, thrust his hands into his trousers- 
pockets, and started off, prepared to dart 
round the nearest corner. But keen eyes 
were watching for him ; and he had not gone 
twenty yards before he was pounced upon 
by two women ; one of them, obviously, his 
mother; the other, perhaps an elder sister, 
or perhaps a friend of the family. The 
mother took the leading part in the ren- 
contre. She was a wiry little woman, with a 
face from which the cares of life had excluded 
every expression except that of harsh dis- 
content and eager anxiety, and I more than 
suspect she had a shrewish tongue. I do 
not question her possession of many virtues ; 
she looked like what is called in some parts 
of the country “a striving person;” if she 
was a charwoman, as she probably was, she 
would no doubt do a good day’s work; and 
very likely before she started, and after she 
came back, she would diligently attend to her 
own household duties, including a good scold- 
ing for her husband, which he no doubt de- 
served, but which sent him to the public-house, 
and a few “smacks” for the children. Altoge- 
ther it is to be feared that her methods were 
not likely to make those about her happy and 
comfortable, and she probably commiserates 
herself, in a shrill scream, as an ill-used and 
extremely unfortunate individual. She seized 
her hopeful son, on his emergence from prison, 
with rather startling energy, and vigorously 
assisted him on with his greatcoat, which she 
had brought on her arm, in a manner which 
seemed to say that he always was a trouble. 
The coat was small, the mother was impa- 
tient, the youth by no means submissive, and 
so the task was not very successfully per- 
formed, when the boy started off in a sort of 





shambling walk, his mother and her female 
| companion following behind at a distance of 
| about three yards, as though they were driving 
| home a refractory pig, and half expected that 
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he would make a bolt at the next opening. 
The last I saw of them was when, at a little 
distance, the mother, dissatisfied with the 
crumpled appearance of the hastily put on 
greatcoat, darted forward, and gave a vigor- 
ous tug at the collar, a well-intentioned pro- 
ceeding which the boy seemed to resent, for 
he shook himself and shuffled along like a 
bear with a sore head. There was a gro- 
tesqueness in the whole procedure which 
provoked a smile, and yet the little glimpse 
of character and life made me feel sadly that 
the failure of this boy had most likely begun 
at home, and that there was but little likeli- 
hood of its being made good there. Perhaps 
the best thing to be wished for him is that 
he may be sent off one of these days to a 
training-ship. In that sturdy, obstinate little 
frame there is probably the stuff which, with 
the chance, might be fashioned into a good 
sailor. 

One more personal sketch. A man and 
three women stood near the gate, evidently 
watching with much eagerness for some one. 
The man was a respectable-looking artisan or 
small tradesman, of perhaps fifty years of age; 
the women, one of whom was elderly, the 
two others perhaps thirty or thirty-five, were 
well dressed for their apparent position in 
life. At length the object of their expecta- 
tion appeared—a tall, respectable-looking 
man, perhaps a compositor, a mechanic, or a 
tailor; any of these callings would have 
suited his appearance. He was cordially 
welcomed by his friends, whom I set down 
as standing to him in the relation of uncle, 
mother, sister, and wife respectively. A sort 
of family council was held on the pavement, 
and the company seemed very indifferent to 
the presence of the spectators. They con- 
sulted evidently where they should first go, 
and finally turned in the direction of a 
neighbouring mission hall, where a free 
breakfast is provided for such discharged 
prisoners as will accept the invitation to par- 
take of it. The matter-of-fact coolness of 
this group—who sauntered along much as I 
have seen many similar groups who, having 
come down for a day to some sea-side resort, 
have perambulated the streets, looking for 
some convenient place of refreshment—was, 
I confess, a puzzle to me, a puzzle which I 
did not even hypothetically solve. 

With the discharge of the last-mentioned 





man, the release of prisoners for the day was 
closed, or at any rate not more than two or 
three came after him, and in a few minutes I 
also betook myself to the mission hall re- 
ferred to. This is a small preaching-room, | 


fitted with pulpit and pews, and used, I 
believe, by some section of the Methodist 
bodies for religious service on Sundays. Every 
morning in the week it is used for the recep- 
tion of discharged prisoners from the House 
of Correction hard by, and for this purpose 
is attended by friends connected with “St. 
Giles’s Christian Mission,” the work of which 
has been carried on in one of the worst dis- 
tricts of London, under the superintendence 
of Mr. George Hatton, for the last twenty 
years. In this mission, the “rescue work,” 
on behalf of those who have been in gaol, 
has assumed a very important place, and has 
been carried on with much success. It was, 
indeed, for the purpose of getting a glimpse 
of this work in actual operation, that I took 
my stand near the gates of the prison on the 
morning described. I noticed, while watch- 
ing the egress of the prisoners, that each one 
as he came out was briefly accosted by a 
quiet, respectable-looking man, who presented 
him with a small ticket. This gentleman 
was evidently well known to the police, and 
was permitted to stand within the space 
which was kept clear from the general crowd. 
He did his work in a most unostentatious 
manner, at which, one would suppose, it 
would be scarcely possible to take offence, 
and with obvious tact and kindliness. This 
was Mr. W. Wheatley, the secretary to the 
St. Giles’s Mission, who devotes himself, I 
believe, especially to this branch of service, 
and who has fairly earned for himself the title 
of a friend of the prisoner. His attendance at 
the gates of the prison during the discharge 
of inmates is the first step in establishing 
communications with those whom he and his 
friends seek in many practical ways to help. 
When I entered the mission room, I found 
the guests of the morning—some twenty-five 
in number, including the mysterious group 
consisting of the last discharged prisoner and 
his friends—already at breakfast, and all 
apparently partaking with zest of the hot 
coffee and substantial rolls, which were being 
served out to them by a female friend of the 
mission, with a kind face and a voice which 
could “start a tune,” and an attendant. Mr. 
Wheatley was just taking his place in the 
middle circle, below the pulpit, that he might 
conduct a brief devotional service. In truth, 
it was a depressing scene. The majority of 
the company consisted of specimens of the 
type I have described, for want of a better 
word, as low criminal. Poor fellows, they 
munched their bread in a subdued manner, 
and drank their coffee as though they relished 
it, but there was little in their appearance or 
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demeanour to give a stranger any heart or 
hope concerning them. But it was to such 
forlorn and desolate and lost ones that Christ 
came—came to seek and to save; and the 
eye of Christian faith and compassion still— | 
God be thanked !—kindles with sympathy | 
and hope when it rests upon such as these, 
and searches patiently amidst such apparent | 
outcasts for the manhood that is left and | 
may yet be called into life, for the precious | 
pearl—the human soul—which Christ has | 
redeemed. Mr. Wheatley read a passage | 
from the Gospel according to St. John, and | 
then gave a brief, simple address, the purport | 
of which was that Christ was the strong friend 
to whom they must all look, if they would | 
find real and abiding help, and to whom 
they could not look in vain, A hymn was 
now sung, and I observed that the little 
company caught the cheerful, simple air, and 
joined in it, if not melodiously, yet as if they 
had some glimmering of the meaning of the 
words, and were not unfamiliar with the 
exercise. Then a brief prayer was offered, 
and Mr. Wheatley quietly commenced his 
personal conversation with his visitors, getting | 
their addresses, if they had any, and some 
particulars of their history and prospect, re- | 
ceiving signatures to the total abstinence | 
pledge, and so on. I left the little gathering, | 

| 

| 

| 











for it seemed to me that my presence might 
be a restraint, and that I could not well, 
without seeming to be prying, at that mo- 


this number four hundred and eighty have, 
during the last year, received special assist- 
ance through this excellent mission, and have 
in various ways been dealt with. It is almost 
impossible to speak too strongly of the need 
and value of this kind of effort; and I am 
glad to see from the useful “ List of London 
Charities,” annually published, that there are 
five or six societies and organizations in the 
metropolis for the assistance of discharged 
prisoners. A more unhappy position than 
that in which many of these men and women 
—yes, and children too, alas that it should 
have to be said !—find themselves, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine. The brand of the criminal 
is upon them. Such position and chances as 
they had in life are gone, and soon they find 
that a way back again to them in almost 
every direction is cut off. It always ekes 
out that they have been in prison, and, indeed, 
the attempt to conceal the fact is often one 
of the first steps towards getting inagain. Let 
it be granted that a man is sent to gaol fora 
real offence, which demands and necessitates 
some such punishment in the interests of 
society at large—is it right, is it Christ-like, 


| is it even prudent and economical to let such 


a prisoner on his discharge drift away into 
evil courses, and be practically doomed to 
either die of starvation or earn his living 
as a professed thief, burglar, or swindler? 
The interposition of a strong, kindly, helping 
hand at the moment of a prisoner’s release, 





ment make a more intimate acquaintance | just when his heart, if ever, is peculiarly 
with those present. | susceptible to kindness, forlorn and desolate 

From that single London prison nearly ev | as it often is, has in thousands of instances 
thousand prisoners are annually discharged.| been the means of arresting a downward 
These all receive invitations to breakfast, | career, and of saving a soul from death and 





about half of which are accepted. Out of | 


hiding a multitude of sins. E. L. W. 


NOTES OF A LADY’S MISSION TOUR ON THE NILE. 
By Miss WHATELY 
Il. 


cy boat was besieged by a troop of 
youths and boys, saying, “Give me a 
book!” ‘A paper for me!” 

We tried each to see if he could read, and 
if so, either a text paper or small book of 
Gospels and tracts was given, and to older 
ones, a Gospel (of which we brought a supply 
separately bound). 

This is not so large a village as some we 
have visited, but by no means an insignifi- 
cant one, and many of the people appear 
well off; and in spite of grinding taxation, 
&c., they are a fine-looking people, strong | 
and healthy, and many of the younger 





women very pretty, their eyes, especially, 
being in some instances quite beautiful, large, 
brilliant, and soft, with curling eyelashes of 
great length. 

The dirty, miserable look of many of the 
children is not always the result of poverty 
—one of the women told us that little girls 
ought not to wash till married! They think 


'that the “evil eye,” of which Egyptians 


stand in such constant terror, affects young 
maidens more than married women. 

As we returned through a palm grove we 
were joined by several girls from the village, 
to some of whom I spoke, but when we 
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reached the shore where a troop of men were 
seated, they took flight. Some of the men 
were spinning wool, a common occupation 
for country men here, a rude distaff and 
spindle being used. One asked if I could 
spin, and whether men or women did the 
spinning in our country ; I told him, chiefly 
machines in the present time, but at the same 
time I admired their work ; and as they do it 
while keeping cattle or resting after field 
work, it is pure gain, and no waste of time 
with them. 

Thursday.—This day has been spent at 
H , as wind being still blowing up river, 
we could not turn, as we wished to do. The 
lower village being a far larger place, it was 
disappointing to risk losing a visit there by 
this weather, but we had by no means a lack 
of work in the smaller one. In the morning 
L went to the house of one of our ac- 
quaintances to speak to some women, and 
T with Mr. N walked to a hamlet 
about a mile and a half distant. Itwas nota 
trifling place ; we found when we got theresome 
of the houses large for peasants’ dwellings, and 
the number of cattle and asses about implied 
that some of the inhabitants were well off. 
Several men came to meet us with rather as- 
tonished looks, strangers rarely (if ever) visit- 
ing their abodes, I fancy; but with true 
astern politeness they bade us welcome. 
Some were fine-looking sturdy peasants, and 
fairly well clad in the home-spun woollen 
mantles of brown or dark purple, and large 
white turbans. I went with one of the chief 
men to his house, having requested leave to 
visit the females of his family, generally 
spoken of here as “the hareem,” though among 
peasants there are not separate suites of rooms 
of course, as the country women are free 
enough, and rarely, if ever, veil their faces. 

A narrow passage between mud walls 
brought me into a court with the usual dis- 
orderly appearance of bundles of straw and 
litter, rude earthen vessels, &c., about it, 
and three or four windowless dens opening 
into it all round, except on one side, where 
was a shed for cattle, slightly roofed over 
with reeds. This is the commonest way of 
building for the richer peasants (the poorer 
have much humbler abodes, often only one 
tiny little mud hut). 

Here I found two men sitting on a mat, 














probably brothers, and living in the same | 


family as the man who brought me in; an 


aged blind woman was introduced as his | 


mother, and several younger ones saluted me 
civilly and begged me to sit on the mat, 
which I did, and began to converse with 


them, After a little, Iasked if I should read 
from my book, and explained that it was 
part of the word of God. No objection was 
made, and I began to read, explaining as I 
went on; but unluckily the usual troop of 
ragged children who force their way where- 
ever strangers go here, had managed to get an 
entrance, and, as it afterwards appeared, the 
owner of the house was afraid some of them 
would steal some article from it, and therefore 
resolved to break up the party. Instead of 
turning them out, which he had a full right 
to do, he came and told me the gentleman 
who was with me had sent to beg that I would 
join him outside. Supposing that he wanted 
the book, or had some reason for wishing me 
to come, I came toa stop, and rather hur- 
riedly left the house. When I came to the 
corner where Mr. N was sitting, I found 
he had sent no message at all! However, as 
my women were dispersed, and some had 
followed me, I would not return, but sat 
down outside. 

Mr. N-— had soon a large audience. Wo- 
men as well as men stood among the hearers, 
which in or neartown they would rather die 
than do, and though the children were very 
troublesome with their unwearied tongues, a 
man of the company who really did seem to 
wish to listen, drove them away by shaking 
his stick at them every five minutes, by which 
means some intervals of quiet were obtained. 
One old man with a grey beard listened at- 
tentively, and several showed interest in the 
explanation of the first of St. John which 
was read to them, and also the history of 
the blind man in the ninth chapter. The 
village Imaum, who was blind himself, sat 
beside the preacher, and I hope a little ray 
of light may have fallen on his blind heart ; 
poor fellow, doubly blind! I made a hasty 
sketch of two or three figures in the group 
who struck me, especially a pretty little girl 
of ten years or so, whose rich curly locks 
were not covered by any veil or rags, but I 
had to scratch thein quickly into my book 
and instantly put it aside, for the moment the 
children saw me they began interrupting the 
reading by exclamations. We stayed a long 
time here, as so large an audience was a 
good opportunity not to be lost—there were 
| at least thirty men, besides women and chil- 
dren. 

As we walked back to our boat a Coptic 
} writer, belonging to a Government corn busi- 
| ness on some Government land near these 
villages, accompanied us, and was very 
| anxious for a copy of a Gospel, which he 
| was supplied with. After dinner this man 
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came again with a friend, and others came | these journeys, for if we once did so, as all 
later to see Mr. N . I had opportunities | know everything so instantly in the villages, 
of reading and speaking to some poor people | we should have been beset with begging 
inhabiting some wretched wigwams erected | from that moment, and have neither any 
where their huts had been washed away by | peace nor any opportunity of introducing the 
the inundation last autumn. They were old | spiritual good we come to bring. On the 
and very poor, and, I fancy, bigoted, yet! whole I think there is less poverty here than 
seemed not insensible to a friendly interest, | in the city ; most have the look of being well 
and listened with some degree of attention, | fed, though often very scantily clothed, but 
more than I could expect perhaps under the | in this climate that is not so heavy an evil 
circumstances. We dare not give money in | as in Europe. 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REv. R. H. SMITH. 
| of a Girlhood,” by Fanny Kemble, that before 


FIRST EVENING. | she began her readings she would look at the 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, high in glory.” Lesson : Luke | sea of faces that were “turned towards her, and 
xv. 11—24. Concluding Hymn: “Gentle Jesus, meck and | she would long to speak rather than read. 


a And she tells us that she felt that the only 
RAVELLERS are expected to tell tales. | thing that would be worth saying to them 
Even if you are not long away from | might be told in the two words, “ Be good.” 
home, and do not go far, the folks at home | We find, however, that God has not left it to 
still expect you will have something to tell | us to speak to each other, but that He Him- 
them when you return, and they give you no | self, in many words and in many ways, has 
peace till you have told them something | ever been and is ever speaking to us, and to 
about your journey, and what you have seen, | every one else all over the whole world. 
and what you have done. Sometimes they | Day unto day, night unto night, the same 
seem to expect you can tell them off-hand, in | voice is heard, and the same tale is told. 
a word or two, the sum and substance of your | There is no speech nor language, that is, 
whole tour. Now, I am just come home from | words that can be heard by the ear, for God 
South America, and I find I can make a long | does not speak like us. God is a spirit, and 
story very short, for what I have to say may | He speaks to our spirits. Day by day in all 
be said in the words spoken a long, long | the silence of life at sea, you may watch the 
time ago, and preserved for us in our pre- | sun rise, for there are no houses, or trees, or 
cious Bible, “Let us hear the conclusion of | hills to hide the view. Night after night you 
the whole matter: fear God and keep His | look for the setting of the sun, for you have 
commandments, for this is the whole duty | nothing else to look upon but the open sea 
of man.” This you will say is an old story, | and the high heavens; and the coming day 
and you may be half inclined to think | and the passing day with the same still small 
that it was hardly worth while to go so far | voice seem to say to you, “ Fear God.” ‘The 
to find what is, and what ever has been, so | great and wide sea, carrying here and there 
nigh to us. Well, I can only tell you that the large ships which look so small, is now 
I am very glad to be able to tell this tale, | breaking into waves, which catch the sunlight 
and, though at first it may seem strange to | in their § spray and give you the colours of the 
you that I should find this to be true all over | rainbow; and now it is lying still like the 
the part of the world that I travelled, you | sea of glass i in the Revelation ; but, whether 
have only to think again to see that it would | it is in motion or at rest, it is alike obedient 
be even stranger if this old story was not as| to the law that governs the tiniest drop of 
true to-day as it has ever been. You may be | water and the ocean at its greatest depth. 
getting somewhat tired of hearing about | The sea fulfils the will of God, for it is His 
“being good,” and “doing right,” and “ fear- | and He made it ; and as it obeys His laws in 
ing God,” and it is tiring to be hearing the | its waking, or its sleeping, it utters the same 
same truth, in the same words, from the same | warning—“ Keep His commandments.” 
person. And yet these old words of the old The first port we touched at was in the 
story seem to be very precious tosome. Since | north of Spain, and we took on board some 
[ came home I have read in the “ Records | emigrants from’ the Basque provinces. The 
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Basques are a frugal, honest, and industrious 
race, and are much sought after in the colonies 
of South America. As tradesmen, mechanics, 
and labourers we were constantly hearing 
their praises. They are Spaniards, but they 
are not Spanish. As we looked at them 
they looked to us as if they were good, and 
as we looked at them we heard the voice, 
“ Be good !” 

Coming to know more of my fellow-passen- 
gers, I found one of them was a ne’er-do-well 
—a prodigal son. His father was a well-to-do 
man ; and the youth showed me a photograph 
of his old house at home. It was quite a 
picture of English comfort. The young man 
had had his chances, and lost them. Rest- 
less, wayward, and wilful, he had wearied out 
the patience, and had broken the hearts, of 
his friends. He had wasted his substance, 
and was on his way to a far country. Good- 
tempered, free-hearted like Esau, like Esau 
he had sold his birthright. It was very sad 
to see him day after day. On board ship 
you have no fresh faces, and, keeping the 
same place at table, you have the same face 
before you morning, noon, and night. Nearly 
opposite to me sat this poor fellow, reckless 
in his looks, reckless in his dress, reckless in 
his words, reckless in his conduct. The cap- 
tain asking me on the Sunday to preach, I 
could preach from nothing else but the 
parable of the prodigal son. What the young 
man thought or felt about the sermon I do 
not know, for he said nothing; but I know 
that I have not yet forgotten ‘the sermon he 
preached to me, and he put in his own way 
the text that had already presented itself, and 
seemed always to be forcing itself upon me, 
“ Fear God and keep His commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man.” 





any one wants to excuse some careless 
conduct, he is often tempted to say, “I 
could not help it.” But this is only an old 
cloak for sin. Care, thought, forethought, 
providence, or, as in the text, “ prudence,” is 
always required of us in this world. We 
have to live to learn that in all things, at 
all times, we have to be careful. There 
is no room for carelessness. Looking out, 
we shall be able to see an evil that is before 
us, and avoid it; but if we are simple 
enough to take for granted that all things are 
right, we shall pass on into some evil and get 
punished. 

The steamer that had broken down was a 
fresh purchase. It had been lying up, out of 
use, for three years. It was got ready, as 
people say, in a hurry. Something went 
wrong as soon as it got into the Channel. 
It began to break down from the very 
first. The engineer patched it up again and 
again, but again and again it stopped, and 
at last the final break-down occurred, when 
it had nearly reached the equator, and for 
two days and three nights the vessel was 
drifting just where and how the sea took it. 
At eleven o'clock on the third night it was 
sighted bya vessel, which took it in tow, and 
brought it back to St. Vincent, and its passen- 
gers had doleful tales to tell of what they 
had suffered, and of what they had feared. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: 
Luke viii. 19—25. 


and mild.” 


** A little ship was on the sea.”” Lesson: 
Concluding Hymn: “‘ Gentle Jesus, meek 


“A prudent man foreseeth the evil and 
hideth himself,’ says Solomon, “but the 


|simple pass on;” that is, the wise keep 


a look out ahead. We see this every day at 


An event occurred on the voyage out | sea, though it is quite as true on land, but we 
which may serve as an illustration of the | see it more when shut up in the little world of 


truth of this proverb. Just as the persons 
on board a vessel are limited in number, and | 
so you become acquainted more or less with 
all of them, so the events which happen are | 
few, and the passengers have but little else to | 


do than to think and talk about them. At Vigo | 


we heard that the steamer preceding us had 
broken down, and had put in at St. Vincent, 
awaiting our arrival to re-ship her passengers. 
It turned out to be a case of carelessness. 


There are some things which may be called | 


accidents ; mischances happen over which 
we have no control. No forethought will 
prevent them. But the breaking down of 
this steamer was no accident. Any one who 
knew anything about steamers would have 
known that it must have broken down. When 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| would breed fever. 


a ship, where we cannot go above a hundred 
yards from everybody in it. 

At sea you will find objects are more dis- 
| tinctly to be seen than on land. This is 
| true in many ways. Rubbish and dirt, which 
we do not notice in our streets, are observed 
at once on board ship. So the greatest care 
is taken about cleanliness. Carelessness 
And this fact, which 
holds good anywhere and everywhere, is 
more distinctly felt at sea than on land. One 


| great advantage of taking a voyage is, that 


you are brought face to face with the common 
facts of life, which you are apt to pass by 
and overlook when you are ashore. We 


| were thus brought face to face with careless- 


| ness, 


This common fault was placed before 
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us in an uncommonly clear light. We saw’ captain was wronged, its engineer was 
what life was, and what life ought to be, by | wronged, its passengers were wronged. If 


having to live on board ship. Day and 
night there were watches. There was always | 
some one on the “look out.” Everything | 
on board was inspected, “looked into,” day 
by day. We learnt, amongst other things, 
the exact meaning of the old term “ ship- 
shape.” Well, all this care is wanted in the 
life that you and I are living, and we have 
to take care of letting alone little wrong 
things, which we are apt to regard as trifles. 
We have to keep our hearts with all dili- 
gence, seeing out of them are the issues of 
life. Carelessness is a mistake. 


Carelessness is more than a mistake; if 
you look at it carefully you will see that care- 
lessness is a crime. In this life we are related 
to others. If we are careless others will suffer 
besides ourselves. 
anybody. 


It is not right to wrong 
In the case of the steamer its 






















IX—10 


we are careless, our people will suffer. They 
are near to us, so nigh to us that they cannot 
escape. And now we see still more clearly 
that carelessness is a crime; for if we really 
cared for our people, we could not be care- 
less. 

You will find that some ships “ labour,” for 
ships differ from each other, just as men and 
women and children differ. Sailors talk of 
their vessels as if they were “ things of life,” 
and they are as proud of ships which sail 
freely, as we are of people who do not make 
a toil and a trouble of any work which they 
have to do. You, I dare say, before this 
have found out that your teachers like to see 
you struggling and striving to master some 
difficult lesson, because you struggle and 
strive as if*you almost liked the difficulty. 

The best thing to do with a difficulty is to 
like it, or, at any rate, to accept it, for we are 
born to trouble, and the sooner we under- 
stand that fact the better. This would seem 
to have been the teaching of our Lord. 
Here, for instance, He saw the people around 
Him making a toil and a trouble of life, and 
He calls them to Him, wanting them to take 
life as He did. He came to us as the light 
upon life, to show us how to live. Our Lord 
Himself was burdened and heavy laden. 
No one was so burdened or so heavy laden 
as He was. And yet He tells us that His 
yoke was easy and His burden was light. 
He knew it was useless to think or hope of 
getting rid of yokes and burdens; so He 
talks to us, wishing us to come to Him, and 
learn of Him how to bear our burdens and 
to wear our yokes. 

When we put into St. Vincent, we saw 











come to this coaling station laden with coals, 
and St. Vincent being only a barren rock, 
there was no produce for a back cargo, and 
so they were obliged to be laden with stones, 
for without being laden the ships would never 
live at sea. 

Now, if you are boys, you will have found 


out that you must nail some lead on the | 


bottom of your toy boats, and your sisters, 
I dare say, may have been somewhat per- 
plexed with your proceedings, and have been 
tempted to question their propriety. Well, 
as children, you will have discovered one of 
the laws of life. Your boats would do well 
enough if they were only hulks, for they 
would float somehow or other on the water ; 
but you intend to rig them with sails, and 


putting sails into them you must keep them | 


right side up and steady, and so you load your 
hulks with lead. 
holding ballast, just as we are born to 


trouble ; for ships are intended to carry sails | 


which shall catch the wind, so that they may 
go in any direction “ whithersoever the cap- 
tain listeth.” 

Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, came from heaven, and was 
made in the likeness of man; and _ being 
formed in fashion as a man, He became a 
man of sorrows. But He was a perfect man, 
and His sorrows turned into joy. You will 
find that He gloried in the work which was 
given Him to do, and in the very hour of 
His greatest sorrow He said, “ Now is the 
Son of man glorified.” He did not labour, 
and He did not live and talk, as if He were 


heavy laden; for He came to do the will of | 


God, and He wishes us to accept that will as 
He did. Our Lord wishes us to become like 
Him, He left us an example that we should 
follow in His steps ; and if we wouid let Him 


He would put the same mind in us; He | 


would give us His grace. 

You will find that men take the shape of 
ships from the form of fishes, just as in 
making other things they go to Nature—that 


is, to God—for their patterns. And so we | 


have to look at Christ, and to imitate Him, 
and then we shall see that we have not to 
be unyoked and unburdened, but, as the dis- 
ciples of Christ, we have to take up our cross 


and follow Him, that through tribulation we | 


also may enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Each family has its own trouble, and the 


youngest child in a home has to wear a yoke. | 


Some families are sickly, others are poor, and 
every family sooner or later has to suffer 
from death. You have now to go to school, 


many vessels taking in ballast. They had | and take to the trouble of learning lessons ; 


Real ships are built for | 
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presently you will have to go out into the 
world, and you, like the rest of us in the 
| world, will have not only to work, but to 
| work under difficulty. 

If a ship “labours,” there is something 
wrong either in her build or her loading. S 
it is with men and women and boys and girls, 
if their duty is a trouble to them, something 
is wrong. Now Jesus calls such people to 
Himself. He does so, not only to make us 
right, but also to teach us and to help us, so 
that we may take the burden of life we have 
to bear in a right way, and, like the ship, be 
kept upright and useful by it. 


THIRD EVENING. 


children, praise the Saviour,’ 
Concluding Hymn: “Gentle 





When we were about thirty degrees north 
of the equator, we ran into what are called 
the trade winds, They are so called be- 
cause they are of such great use in navigation 
and trade. On first entering them they blow 
from the east, or rather from the south-east, 
and as you advance they draw round gradu- 
ally to the north-east. ‘These trade winds 
are only found when you are well out from 
the land, in the open sea. Blowing in the 
same direction day after day, these winds 
were greatly valued in the times when there 
| only sailing vessels; but steamers are 

very thankful for them, and we found that 
we made by their help many more knots a 
day. As a rule, in the region where these 
winds blow the sea is calm and the weather 
is fine; so that, altogether, we had a very 
| delightful time as long as these winds lasted. 

Now, in these trade winds we have, hap- 
pily, a parable of life. If we love God we 
shall keep His commandments, and we shall 
find after a while, when we have learnt to do 
His will and are going through life as He 
wishes us to do, that His ways are ways 
of pleasantness and His paths are paths of 
peace. 

We do not seem to care much, when we 
are on land, as to which way the wind blows; 
but on a voyage the question becomes a 
| matter of daily interest, and sometimes of 
| daily anxiety. You are now sheltered by 
| home, and as long as you are there you will 
not know much of this world or of life. If 
you have to leave home and go to a board- 
ing school, you will find that you will begin 
to think and talk about the change, ana 
your friends will speak to you much in the 
| same way as they would if you were going 
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to sea. When the time comes, and you go 
to school, and your friends leave you, and 
you find yourself alone, you will feel very 
much as if you were “at sea.” Many a 
child has felt more frightened at the great 
change than it has chosen to confess, and 
some of us will never forget the first 


night we had to sleep away from home, as 
Children, 


strangers in a strange place. 
at such 
times, 
pray to 
God as 
th<¢ y¥ 
have 
never 
prayed 
before, 
and some 
will tell 
you that 
they saw, 
the first 
night at 
school or 
the first 
night at 
business, 
the very 
same vi- 
sion that 
was seen 
by the 
patriarch 
Jacob. 

If there 
is any 
wind, 
you are 
certain to 
feel it, 
when you 
are fairly 
out at 
sea, and 
as it may 
blow 
from any 
quarter, 
you are 
reminded of life, and the world you live in. 
As we get fairly into life—out into the world 
—we find ourselves in the midst of mighty 
forces of which we seem to be the sport and 
the prey. And who is sufficient for these 
hings? Well, in these things, and in every- 
thing else, our sufficiency is of God. Our life 
is to be begun, and continued, and ended in 
God. God comes to us,as He did to Jacob, 
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to lead and guide us. With God, life at 
boarding school, life at business, life at sea, 
life anywhere is possible. For just as we 
find there are trade winds, winds blowing 
constantly in the same direction, so we find 
mighty unseen forces, ever working, and work- 
ing together in one direction, and that is the 
direction of righteousness. It may be hard 
at first to feel right, to do right, to be right; 

= 
breaking 
away 
from 
wrong 
and leav- 
ing it be- 


hind us, 
as ships 
leave the 
l and 
when 
they put 
out to 
sea, we 
shali 
after a 
while 
cease to 
do evil, 
and learn 
to do 


well; and 
we shall 
find, day 
after day, 
that we 
are being 
kept by 
the 
power of 
God 
through 
faith un- 
to salva- 
tion. 
We 
come in- 
to _ this 
world, 
not to do 
our own will, but the will of Him who sent 
us, and from very childhood God is able and 
willing to work in us to purpose and perform 
His good pleasure. And we know that all 
things work together for good to them who 
love God, who are the called according to 
His purpose. It is a very grand thing to be 
in a ship running before the wind. Itis much 
grander to find God working in you mightily, 
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as He does in all who believe, so that you 
feel that you can go through life, or death, 
or things present, or things coming, and that 
nothing shall be ever able to separate you 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 


FOURTH EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Les- 
son: Matt. vil. 24—27. Concluding Hymn: ‘‘ Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild.” 


’ 


Now let us speak about what is shown in 
the picture on the previous page —the AZirage. 
The country round Buenos Ayres, for hun- 
dreds of miles, is an extended plain. You 


are reminded, as you travel through it, of the | 


great and wide sea. There are but few, if 
any, trees, and there are no hills. It is a 


land just made for the “ AZirage,” and you | 


may see that wonderful sight all through the 
summer. We went through the camp—the 


open country, preaching, and as we were | 


travelling in the railway carriage, we saw in 
the extreme horizon the appearance of lakes 
and rivers. ‘The vision remained, sometimes 
taking one form, and then another; and if 
we had not been told to the contrary, we 
should have mistaken the vision for a reality. 

The word “ Mirage” is a modern French 
term. You will not find the word in old 
French dictionaries. It was coined during 
the expedition of the first Napoleon in Egypt, 
and the learned men who accompanied the 
Emperor were the first to explain the natural 
causes of this appearance. The Mirage was 
very soon taken as an illustration of those 
delusions that seem to haunt some minds. 
And living as we do in the days when we 
have witnessed the collapse of the empire 
about which Napoleon dreamed, we cannot 
help feeling the force of the illustration. 
Historians tell us that the parched throats of 
the French soldiers were cruelly tantalized 
by these false prospects of abundance of 
water. It was their first experience of Egyptian 
scenery, and like many before them, and many 
after them, they were deceived by appear- 
ances. The Mirage of glory misled others 


besides the French nation, for you will find | 


that many in England believed in the empire 
when they saw for awhile the third Napoleon 
on the throne of France. You read history, 
and if you read it carefully, you will find that 
it is only righteousness that exalteth a nation. 


The old story of the Mirage of false glory has | 
been the same all the world over. ‘I have | 


seen the wicked in great power, and spreading 
himself like a green bay-tree, yet he passed 
away, and lo he was not; yea, I sought him, 
but he could not be found.” 


You will remember times in the Jews’ his- 
tory, when the whole nation seemed to have 
been deluded. Take the Mirage of their 
desert journey, when they thought that if 
they could have meat instead of manna they 
would be contented; and they got meat, 
but they were not contented. Poor, foolish 
people! they forgot that the way to be happy 
is to be good. And another great Mirage 
they suffered from was their fancy that if 
they could have their Jerusalem without 
Jesus they would be happy, and they cruci- 
fied Him; but they were not happy: bad 
people never can be happy. 

You are Christian children, and presently 
| will be Christian men and women. Let us 
| hope and pray that your education and train- 
ing may lead you to fear God and to keep 
His commandments. ‘This Jesus alone can 
help you to do. Love Him, and do what 
He tells you. That is the way to be great 
and good and happy. 

The illusions of the Mirage differ according 
to circumstances. They all arise from the 
heated condition of the air; but sometimes 
the Mirages are presented sideways, and some- 
times topsy-turvy. These Mirages seem to 
be pictures of the times of temptation. We 
have been thinking long about doing some- 
thing that we know to be wrong, wishing to 
do it, longing to do it, till at last this wrong 
thing looks as if it were right. We can de- 
ceive ourselves, if we like, for the heart can 
be deceitful above all things, and can be 
desperately wicked. We know that God is 
not mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap. But an evil hour of 
unbelief will change the truth into the ap- 
pearance of a lie. Instead of the shame and 
sorrow that are the natural and real conse- 
quences of sin, we may picture to ourselves 
some profit in a course of evil, and be look- 
ing at this picture, forgetting that all the 
while it is hiding from us the end of all evil 
things, which is death, Wrong may appear 
to be right, sin may appear to be expedient, 
| transgression may appear to be harmless, 
and at such times we are tempted, and 
it is well for us to know that we are being 
tempted. ‘There are times when we do not 
trust ourselves, and we turn to those around 
us for their guidance and help. There is 
one, not very far from any one of us, to 
whom we may turn at any time. And He 
does not wait for us to come to Him; but 
He comes to us, and He says to us, “I will 
instruct thee and teach thee in the way 
that thou shalt go; I will guide thee with 
mine eye.” 
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I—HOME NOTES. 
THE TAY BRIDGE CALAMITY. 


“THE last Sunday in the year 1879—a year memo- 

rable for many painful and sorrowful experiences 
—was marked by a disaster to a railway train in Scot- 
Jand of an unprecedented and most appalling kind. 
The furious gale which was blowing on the evening 
of that day over these islands was felt with special 
severity on the Scotch coast. Just as the stormy 
gusts seem to have reached the climax of intensity, 
between seven and eight o’clock, a passenger train 
was crossing the iron bridge across the estuary of the 
Tay. According to the two or three eye-witnesses 
who happened to be watching the progress of the 
train, there was suddenly a flash, and then what 
looked like a falling stream of fire; then all was dark- 
ness. A great catastrophe had occurred; but not a 
sound was heard except the roaring of the wind. It 
was soon ascertained, to the dismay and distress of 
the whole country, that in those brief and terrible 
moments, the central portion—one-third of a mile— 
of the bridge had been swept away, and the entire 
train with its freight of between seventy and eighty 
persons had been flung into the surging waters one 
hundred and thirty feet below. Not one escaped, and 
the shock and horror of that swift calamity to those 
who were overwhelmed by it is left to the imagination. 
Every one was thankful to learn that the first excited 
estimate—that from 200 to 300 lives had been lost— 
was wrong, and that the calamity, so far as the num- 
ber of victims and the consequent number of those 
immediately bereaved were concerned, was at least 
confined within narrower limits than was feared. But 
the sheck of the sad tidings has been felt with un- 
usual keenness, partly because of its entirely excep- 
tional character, and partly also because it affords a 
terrible example of a kind of risk to which no one 
particular class, but the whole community, is liable. 
But, in truth, “spdden death” is an every-day possi- 
bility to all of us; and although when it actually 
occurs its suddenness startles us, this is but an acci- 
dental feature of a tremendous change to which we 
are all inevitably hastening, and for which, if we are 
wise, we are preparing. The ‘lesson for com- 
mon life” from this Tay Bridge disaster is as obvious 
as it is severe; such bridges must be so built as to 
be able to witistand a iar greater lateral pressure than 
was in this instance provided against. It has been 
suggested that there were defects in the material 


(iron) and workmanship, which ought to have been | 


avoided ; of this we know nothing at present, but if 
it should prove a true allegation, this incident would 
indeed supply a terrible rebuke to those responsible 
ior such unfaithfulness. The care of the widows and 
orphans who are left will, we doubt not, call forth 
sustained as well as generous Christian sympathy. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


We can think of no more suitable appropriation of 
the tribute offered by this country and its dependencies 
to the memory of the late Princess Alice than that 
which has been determined upon, namely, the en- 
dowment of the Hospital and School for Nurses in 
Darmstadt. The beloved Princess herself founded this 
useful institution, and showed a constant practical in- 
terest in its operations. By her unlooked-for and 
lamented death the hospital was subjected to a loss 
which for some time, at least, must be regarded as irre- 
parable. The endowment provided will, we under- 
stand, make up for the lack of pecuniary support which 
the influence of the Princess enabled her to secure, and 
besides providing resources enough to enable this hos- 
pital to prosecute its work efficiently, leaves a surplus 
to be divided among kindred institutions. The follow- 
ing inscription has been placed on the walls of the 
hospital in Darmstadt: ‘‘ This Hospital and School for 
Nurses, founded by her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse, Princess Alice of Great Britain and 
Ireland, has been endowed for ever, as a memorial 
of her Royal Highness, by those in Great Britain, 
Ireland, India, and the Colonies, who reverenced her 
pure and noble character, and her life of loving self- 
sacrifice. Si Monumentum requiris, circumspice. 
Obiit December 14, 1878.” 


THE LIFEBOATS ON OUR SHORES. 

Once again, as usual at this stormy season of the 
year, we have received the brief and simple state- 
ment of the National Lifeboat Institution, the head- 
quarters of which are at 14, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. Simple and brief as it is, this record 
of service is one of the most thrilling of the many 
reports of self-denying and philanthropic labour 
which constantly come under our notice, and our 
readers will not find fault with us in this instance for 
recurring to an old theme. The Lifeboat Institution 
has contributed since its formation to the saving of 
the lives of nearly 27,000 shipwrecked persons, a very 
large proportion of whom would undoubtedly have 
been lost but for the aid of the gallant crews who 
go forth under its auspices. During the year 1879 
the Society’s Lifeboats have rescued 637 lives, besides 
saving 21 vessels from destruction. The Society also 
granted during the same period rewards for saving 
218 lives to men not connected with the crews of the 
lifeboats belonging to the Institution. Upon our 
coasts the National Lifeboat Institution maintains in 
efficiency 269 boats, and we rejoice to be able to re- 
peat, with respect to the past year, the statement 
made with respect to the year preceding, namely, 
that not a single life has been lost from these crews 
during the twelve months. When the arduous and 
perilous nature of the services rendered by these 
brave fellows is considered, this statement is surpris- 


| ing as well as gratifying. Their work is of a kind 
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which calls forth frequently a courage, an endurance, 
and a self-sacrifice, the barest narrative of which 
must excite the admiration of every gencrous heart. 
They, in the strictest sense of the words, take their 
lives in their hands, put forth the most strenuous and 
exhausting efforts, and run the most appalling risks, 
that they may do their duty by saving life. If we 
could know also the story of many of the lives thus 
saved, we should be still more deeply stirred than we 
are by the nairative of the efforts made on their 
dehalf. How many a sailor, standing on the deck 
or clinging to the rigging of a sinking ship, or cast 
upon some ledge of rock over which the breakers 
are dashed every moment by the storm, thinks, as 
he faces what seems to be his last peril, of the poor 
wife who will be widowed by his death, and the 
little ones who will watch with their mother in vain 
for his return, and will be left, it may be, to the 
compassion of strangers! These Lifeboat crews not 
only save the sailor, but shield by the fulfilment of 
their noble calling many a wife and child and mother 
from terrible bereavement, and not seldom from crush- 
ing poverty and dependence. May God speed them 
in their work, and give them the thoughts and prayers 
of all true hearts ashore! 


BCARDING-HOUSES FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

The provision of boarding-houses, conducted on 
Christian principles, and in a wise and gracious 
manner, for the use of young women engaged in 
places of business of various kinds, is a work for 
whick our large cities generally must afford consider- 
able scope. In London a good enterprise of this 
kind has been carried on for many years under the 
name of ‘“* The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and Boarding-house.” After an existence of 
about eighteen years in Crawford Street, the head- 
quarters were removed a year or two ago to 220, 
Marylebone Road, where they are still maintained. 
The report gives us a balance-sheet, and a list of sub- 
scribers. From the former, we perceive that the ex- 
penditure on the house is something over £500 a-year, 
exclusive of building and furnishing accounts; while 
the payments of the young women benefited amount to 
only £180. The number of young women who have 
availed themselves of the benefits oflered by this 
institution must therefore, we fear, be very small, or 
the rate of payment must be inordinately low. The 
committee state that the residents of the boarding- 
house have ‘repeatedly expressed their belief that if 
its advantages were more widely reported, many more 
would be thankful to avail themselves of the comforts 
thus afforded.” It is in the hope that this and similar 
institutions may become more widely known that we 
refer to this undertaking in these notes. 


THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER AND LAY WORKERS. 


We are glad to note the Lay Workers’ Association 
established by the Bishop for the Diocese of Roches- 
ter, Lay Workers have undoubtedly certain advan- 
tages over clerical workers. Many of the noblest 





deeds of the clergy are sometimes looked at by out- 
siders, especially in large towns, as the mere discharge 
of their official duty. And thus to many, we fear, 
their very best witness to the Master they preach is 
seriously impaired. Such unfair prejudice can scarcely 
exist, however, against devout and earnest laymen; 
so that they may well supplement the work of the 
clergy. The treasurer of this excellent association is 
C. J. Bevan, 4, Bryanston Square, W., and the secre- 
tary, the Rev. E, F. Alexander, M.A., Selsdon Park, 
Croydon. We trust it may receive the support and 
success it so well deserves. 


SCRAP-BOOKS FOR HOSPITALS. 


A lady (Miss Jane Peck, 4, Sandringham Villas, 
Monica Road, Wisbeach) informs us that she has 
been devoting a good deal of time and care to the 
preparation, collection, and distribution of scrap- 
books, prepared especially with a view to the instruc- 
tion and amusement of hospital patients during those 
hours which often pass so slowly and wearyingly to 
the weak and suffering. The idea is certainly both 
kindly and wise, and if carried out with judgment 
may help to cheer many dark days, and to brighten 
many sorrowful hearts. People who are too weak 
and listless to devote their attention to a book, and 
to whom indeed even such exertion as reading of any 
kind involves might be injurious, might often be able 
to find pleasure and advantage in turning over the 
leaves of a well-selected and arranged scrap-book. 
Our correspondent invites co-operation in her kindly 
enterprise, and would be glad to act as the medium 
of distributing such books as may be sent to her. 
The suggestion is a fruitful one, and might also be 
acted upon, if preferred, by those who have leisure 
and taste, on their own responsibility. 


THE SOHO SQUARE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


Hospitals which are entirely or largely dependent 
upon voluntary contributions for their support are so 
numerous, and the claims of each when fairly con- 
sidered generally appear so urgent, that it is almost 
impossible, if not invidious, to mention the special 
pecuniary needs of any one of these institutions in 
particular. Nevertheless, an appeal lately published 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury, on behalf of the Hos- 
pital for Women, Soho Square, London, seems to 
warrant an exception to a general rule of this kind. 
This hospital for women, which was established in 
1842, is the oldest and largest institution of its 
kind; it provides at present 61 beds, and its freehold 
premises would allow that number to be doubled, if 
sufficient funds were at command. Unfortunately, 
amid the crowd cf claims which press themselves 
upon the attention of the benevolent, this Soho 
Hospital seems to have a tendency to fall into the 
background, or in some way to be overlooked. 
Lord Shaftesbury states that it is resorted to by patients 
from all parts of the kingdom, that numerous appli- 
cants are always on the register waiting their turn for 
admission, but the resources of the institution are in 
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such a ‘‘ deplorable condition” that unless substan- 
tial help be speedily forthcoming, the Committee will 
have no alternative but to close a portion of the 
building and thus further reduce accommodation 
which is already sadly too small. 


THE NAVVY MISSION: AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mrs. Garnett, writing to us from 1, Princess Road, 
Ripon, desires most gratefully to acknowledge the 
receipt of £10 from G.V.R.S., and of £1 from Miss 
Sweeting, for the Navvy Mission Library; and Mrs. 
Garnett adds that she is now amply supplied with 
books, and thanking all the friends who have sent gifis 
of books, begs that any further donations for the same 
object may be sent to the Honourable G. Kinnard, 2, 
Pall Mall East, W. 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE RECENT FAMINE IN CHINA, 


The famine which devastated, during some three 
years, great portions of thirteen (out of the eighteen) 
provinces of China, may now, happily, be spoken of 
as belonging to the past. Last year rain fell upon 
the parched lands, and the prolonged and extraordi- 
nary drought came toan end. In the more fortunate 
districts fairly good crops were reaped last harvest- 





time, and the necessities of the stricken population 
have, by this means and by means of the stores of 
grain forwarded, after immense difficulties, by the 
native authorities, been at length fairly supplied. The 
report which has been issued by the Shanghai Relief 
Committee and other communications from mission- 
aries enable us, although probably only in a very faint 
and imperfect manner, to realise something of the 
stupendous nature of this awful calamity. There can 
be no doubt that millions of people perished of want. 
In the single province of Shansi, which is about equal 
in area to England and Scotland, it is estimated by 
the Rev. T. Richard, a missionary on the spot, that 
at least from three to four millions of persons have 





been destroyed. The extremities to which the poor 
creatures were reduced are too dreadful for detailed 
description. Generally, the patient submission of the 
hapless people was remarkable, but there were some 
terrible exceptions. After the bark had been torn from 
trees, and even clay had been mixed with straw and 
grass, in order that the fierce pangs of hunger might 
be allayed, in many instances the stronger devoured 
the weaker, mothers ate their ownchildren, and the very 
graves were rifled that the famished survivors might 
make a meal of the dead bodies. Amidst these awful 
scenes of desolation, of suffering, and of terror, the 
European missionaries, Roman Catholic and Pro- | 
testant joining in this common work of charity, went | 


about distributing such relief as they could command. 
Generous gifts were sent from England and from the 
English residents in China, which formed a fund 


amounting to about £70,000. These tokens 


of 
foreign sympathy and generosity have not been with- | 
out a good effect, for they have evoked confidence and | 





gratitude in many quarters. Mr. Richard, however, 
says that the efforts of foreigners, great as they were, 
were ‘‘a mere drop in the bucket compared with 
what the Chinese Government itself did;’ and he 
adds that in remission of taxes and direct relief the 
Government gave to Shansi alone at least two mil- 
lion pounds sterling. Mr. Richard, after dwelling 
upon some of the difficulties and prejudices with 
which missionaries in China have still to contend, 
states that he and his brethren in the recently 
afflicted provinces contemplated drawing up a paper 
in Chinese ‘‘ giving an account of the physical, poli- 
tical, moral, and religious causes of the famine, with 
suggestions how best to meet them in the future.” 
This paper it is proposed to present to the highest 
authorities in the country; and itis believed that 
after the evidence that has been given of the good 
faith and earnest sympathy of the missionaries, such 
a document may receive favourable attention and be 
in many ways productive of good. It is sufficiently 
clear that in a quiet and unobtrusive way these 
Christian missionaries in the famine-stricken districts 
of China have played an heroic part. 


ENGLISHWOMEN IN PARIS. 

Miss Leigh’s admirable mission to Englishwomen 
in Paris strikingly exemplifies the fruitfulness of Chris- 
tian enterprise when prosecuted with real devotion, 
and with a sagacious adaptation of means to ends. 
It was seven years ago last December since Miss 
Leigh opened her Home upon a humble scale. The 
Home, says its founder in a recent communication to 
the press, ‘has now sheltered over 1,800 of our 
countrywomen, and received nearly 30,000 visits from 
those needing advice or assistance, while our Free 
Registry has found situations for 1,016.” The ori- 
ginal accommodation has been extended until now 
there are five Homes with seventy beds, and there are 
some seventy-four inmates. Besides this, and inconnec- 
tion with the same work, there is an Orphanage now 
containing over two hundred children, a Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, a Governess’s Institute, 
and a Créche, with eighty-three little ones upon its 
list. Even this does rot exhaust the list of useful 
agencies, for there is a Church, of which the incum- 
bent is Dr. Geikie; and there is a mission hall, with 
services, Bible classes, mothers’ meetings, soup kit- 
chens, prayer meetings, and a multitude of oppor- 
tunities for kindly and effective aid, temporal and 
spiritual, to those who often sorely need such help. 
Miss Leigh says that the exchequer is often empty, 
and that the severe weather of the present winter 
greatly strains the resources of almost every depart- 
ment of the mission. Mr. F. A. Bevan, 54, Lom- 
bard Street, is the treasurer. 

Another lady in Paris, Miss Pryde, of 16, Rue de 
Tilsit, ought also to be mentioned and remembered 
in connection with kindly and invaluable service to 


English girls in Paris. Miss Pryde, for the last 


eight years, has specially devoted her attention to the 
case of governesses out of situations, or temporarily 
resident in the French capital for the purpose of 
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learning the language. Miss Pryde has sought out 


and been brought into contact with many hundreds 
of governesses, and has found them, alas! often ina 
state of absolute destitution. Her counsel and assis- 
tance have done incalculable good. Miss Pryde 
has formed a “‘ Paris Aid Society,” and has carried 
on her work in connection with clergymen and other 
responsible persons both in Paris and London. She 
has lately connected her undertaking with the Inter- 
national School of High Art in Paris. By means of 
this arrangement, young ladies are afforded special 
facilities for acquiring, and turning to practical 
account, various branches of art-industry. This will 
doubtless be a great boon to many girls who have 
quick brains and skilful fingers, but who as gover- 
nesses, or in preparation for their work as governesses, 
find it hard to get a living. Mr. John Stabb, 5, New 
Bridge Street, London, receives subscriptions for 
Miss Pryde. 


ISLAM AGAINST CHRISTIANITY IN TURKEY. 


Fanatical intolerance is one of the first principles of 
the Moslem faith, and the adherents of that religious 
system have never during twelve centuries shown 
themselves unwilling to press this principle sternly to 
its last results. Mohammedanism everywhere pre- 
sents to Christianity the most inflexible resistance, 
and of all false systems with which Christianity has 
come into: contact has probably yielded the fewest 
trophies to the power of ‘the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
There is nothing, therefore, from the religious side, to 
surprise us in the recent instance of intolerant op- 
pression in Constantinople, which led to the peremp- 
tory interposition of the British Ambassador. Dr. 
Kalle, a missionary of German birth, for thirty years 
in the service of the Church Missionary Society, an 
accomplished scholar, especially in philology, has 
lately completed a translation of the Prayer Book, or 
portions of it, into the Turkish language. In finally 
preparing his work for the press, Dr. KGlle secured 
assistance in the work of revision from a learned 
Turkish schoolmaster and professor named Ahmed 
Tewfik. The interest of the Turkish professor was, 
it seems, purely that of a scholar, not at all that of a 
possible proselyte, and his motive for undertaking the 
work was the desire to provide for the necessities of 
his house, his official salary being some twenty months 
in arrear. The fact of assisting in such a work in any 
capacity was regarded as contrary to Mohammedan 
law, and both Dr. Kdlle and Ahmed Tewfik were 
arrested. Dr. KGlle was released, but his papers 
were detained by the Turkish officials; but Tewfik 
was cast into prison with common criminals, and was 
at length condemned to death, Happily, Sir Austen 
Layard interposed and prevented this atrocious act. 
Che Turkish officials, with their wonted pertinacity 
ind disingenuousness, struggled hard to evade the 
ambassador’s demands, and we are not sure that they 
have not partially succeeded. It is stated also that 
throughout the whole affair the Sultan has been com- 
pletely under the influence of the most intolerant of 
his Moslem advisers. Still, something has been 








secured by the pressure of British influence, supported 
by that of Austria and Germany. The sentence of 
death upon Tewfik has been revoked, Dr. KéGlle’s 
papers have been restored, and there has been at 
least a pretence of calling to account the officials who 
have taken the foremost action in this case. It 
appears, however, that Tewfik is to be no longer 
allowed to reside in Constantinople, and is to be 
placed under some sort of supervision in one of the 
remoter towns or villages. It is to be feared that this 
means, at the least, the total ruin of his worldly posi- 
tion and prospects, even if his life should still be 
spared. We have sacrificed much for Turkey, and 
have little to record as the fruit but cruelty, corrup- 
tion, and intolerance. We may find that in the long 
run some less selfish and more Christian spirit might 
have better served our British interests. 


IIIL—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. JOHN RATTENBURY. 


Methodism has lately lost several ministers distin- 
guished for their great services to the body with 
which they were connected and in the common work 
of the Christian ministry. Among these the name 
of the Rev. John Rattenbury is one which we must 
not pass by. Mr. Rattenbury died in London on 
the 22nd of December last, in the seventy-fourth year 
of hisage. Forty years ago he was known through- 
out the length and breadth of the country as one of 
the most powerful ‘revival preachers” of his time. 
Crowds flocked to hear him wherever he went, and 
such effects were produced by his preaching, that, 
according to the statement at his funeral made by the 
Rev. E. E. Jenkins, ‘‘ thousands living to-day, owe 
their salvation or their first Christian convictions to 
his ministry.’ Referring to the changed conditions 
of ministerial work in the present day, Mr. Jenkins 
wisely and suggestively said > “It is beside the mark 
to ask the question whether the sermons and 
discourses which he then delivered would produce 
the same result upon the congregations of to-day; it 
is enough for us to affirm that he adopted the style 
and method which were aptly suited to the people of 
his own time,’’ and, added the speaker, ‘‘in my 
mind there is no doubt that if he had been bor for 
this time his rare consecration to God, jhis gifts, 
his zeal for souls, and his singularly persuasive tem- 
perament, would have mastered the pulpit difficulties 
of our day, and have given to the Church a ministry 
as rich in fruitfulness as that which has just closed.” 
Mr. Rattenbury devoted the later years of his life, 
when most men would have been glad to seek relief 
from public cares, after a long period of incessant and 
laborious service, to raising a fund for the support 
of aged ministers, a purpose which he carried through 
with astonishing vigour and success. His last days 
testified to the reality of his own experience of the 
gospel which he had so successfully preached, and 
were marked by triumphant joy and by profound 
peace. 
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CHAPTER XII.—-A FALSE STEP. 


ESTER HARVEY was scarcely a wise 
woman. She had believed in impos- 
sibilities. She had supposed that what she 
saw in her dreams could be realised in her 
waking moments. 
Hester had dreamt a very fair vision. She 
had dreamt on from the moment of her en- 
gagement until to-night; she had built for 


herself a castle in the very clouds, and in its | 


rose colour and ethereal blue she had lived 
and been happy. 

To her young imagination Harvey had 
presented himself as no common man, as a 
hero, a knjght of ancient romance; nay, 
more, as an idol, a god. 

Harvey was perfect ; in him was there no 
flaw to be seen. 

This perfect being, this hero of her first 
worship, was to aid the young and enthu- 
siastic girl in her life’s mission. 

From her earliest days Hester had set 
before herself a task. She would go on- no 
distant quest of good; she would become no 
hospital nurse, nor enter the sisterhood of 
any religious order. No; she would work 
where her heart was—she would help her 
own. That weary look on her mother’s face 
—she would chase it away with perfect con- 
tent and rest; her father’s ambitions, his 
pinings after wealth and position should be 
realised. 

Really ignorant of life and nature, she 
saw no flaw in her father. She believed his 
aims to be natural and laudable. Yes ; she 
would help her father and mother, but she 
would also aid with a firm hand those younger 
than herself. Rupert—proud, sensitive, full 
of hopes and also of despairs—must be ad- 


} 
| 


task ; his nature was noble, he must respond 
| to it. 

Andrew had no near home-ties of his own, 
except his father. No one claimed near 
relationship with him. All the more reason, 
in Hester’s. eyes, why he should help those 
whom, by marrying her, he had brought into 
close connection. 

When first they were engaged, Hester had 
told some of her hopes to her lover, and had 
read no dissent in his eye or smile ; during 
their wedding-tour he had even helped her to 
collect some small gifts for her family, and 
had showed no weariness when she spoke of 
them. 

Yes; her dream had gone on unbroken. 
Sweet, harmonious, radiant with hope and 
good had been her vision—until to-night. 
But now, to-night, as she lay with her eyes 
wide open on her bed, she was awake—her 
dream was over, her castle lay in ruins at her 
feet. 

The husband who slept peacefully by her 
| side was no hero—he was a man, with a 
| man’s imperfections ; he was a natural human 
| being, not a god; but Hester wept for the 
| god, she mourned for the impossible. 
| . For a time she could think only of this 
fact ; then the immediate cause of her sorrow 
returned to her. Her husband would not 
help her in her life’s mission, that was mani- 
| fest. She had been blind fora long time, 
| but now her eyes were widely open. She 
| had scarcely blamed Andrew for being an- 

noyed at Alice’s flippancy, or for chafing at 
| Rupert’s muddy boots—these were blemishes 
| which her sensitive and refined husband could 
not fail to notice. 
No; Hester expected this—she had been 
prepared for this—but she had expected it in 





| 





| 
| 

















vised, counselled, cheered up the steep ascent | a very different form. She had expected her 
of the Hill Difficulty. Alice also needed much. husband to see the defects of these young 
Hester had often been anxious about Alice. people, but she had also believed that he 
She was reckless; she was decidedly com-' would aid in their reformation ; that he, with 
mon ; she had taken up many of the ways of his knowledge of young men, would know 
a third-class school which she attended. best how to promote Rupert’s career, and 

Hester felt that Alice’s faults needed care. that he, who all his life had moved in good 
She believed they could be rectified, for she | society, would tell her with what words to 
saw, with the keen eye of love, virtues be-| correct Alice’s faults. It was an unnatural 
neath the follies, and depths beneath the | dream of the young wife’s, but she had 
shallowness. | dreamt it. 

In this life-work Hester saw in her husband | Yes, she had dreamt it. She was awake 
a helpmeet—some one who would aid her, now; her dream was over. Andrew had 
who would bring his strength to meet her | indeed spoken of the faults of her brother 


—— She believed in the piety of her| and sister—but how? As of those utterly 
« —II 
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beneath him; of those in whom he could 
take no possible interest. They must not be 
presented to his friends ; they must not pol- 
lute his house with their presence. He 
despised them, he was ashamed of them, and 
they were her own people—flesh of her flesh 
—her own, whom she loved passionately. 

She wept aloud; she felt bitter in her 
sorrow and despair. Had she known all 
this, would she have married Andrew ? With 
this thought, the return tide of her affections 
approached her husband. After all she loved 
him best; though she no longer considered 
him perfect, he was still far dearer to her 
than all the rest of the world; to have re- 
fused him would have torn her heart in two. 
After all, was she not expecting impossibili- 
ties? He had scarcely seen her people yet. 
When. he knew more of them he would learn 
to care for them, and take an interest in 
them. 

This state of things must surely come to 
pass ; she would try and be patient, and 
hope on. In her now repentant state toward 
her husband, she took up his hand, nerveless 
with heavy slumber, and pressed it to her 
lips. 

In the morning Andrew, who remembered 
the night’s. scene and scarcely enjoyed it, 
hurried to his day’s work without exchanging 
many words with his wife. He could not 
forbid her to go to Varley Street, although he 
hated her to go. He hurried away, feeling 
uncertain and uncomfortable. Affairs were 
far worse than he had believed they would 
turn out to be. 

Hester’s people were intolerably low and 
vulgar, and Hester herself was intolerably 
fond of them; her ideas about them were 
childish and absurd; her conduct about them 
was undignified ; and the way she kissed that 
dreadful brother of hers last night before his 
friends was wanting in every good taste. 

Harvey was, indeed, by no means perfect ; 
and this strong feeling on Hester’s part was 
the thing most likely to bring his faults into 
prominent play. 
be jealous of these low people ; their influ- 
ence over his wife was all that was pernicious; 
he must sever this close connection, and that 
without delay. 

As he walked quickly to his office, for he 
generally performed the journey on foot, he 
thought of many plans by which he might 
effect this purpose. Finally, he resolved to 
ask his father to aid him ; for by some means, 


and in some manner, the Morgans, every | 


member of them, must be got, to leave 
London. He believed that with his father’s 


He felt that he could even | 


influence and his own this could be managed, 
and his spirits rose at the thought. He had 
made up his mind to act on this idea, and 
without delay, when he heard some one call- 
ing him. At the same time a carriage was 
drawn up to the kerbstone, and he recog- 
nised in the very pleasant and cheerful voice 
that addressed him that of Mrs. Claymore. 
She had returned to town sooner than she 
had expected, and was now on her way 
home. 

“Get in, Mr. Harvey,” she said, making 
room for him by her side. ‘Come home 
with me, and have a cup of coffee; I have so 
many things to say to you, and to hear from 
you. Why, I have not seen you since your 
wedding. Get in at once, and tell me all 
about my child Hester.” 

No person could have been more welcome 
to Harvey in his present mood than Mrs. 
Claymore. Was she not Hestét’s most in- 
fluential female friend? and surely Hester 
needed the advice of such a friend just now. 

Poor Harvey! he took a false step. He 
accepted Mrs. Claymore’s invitation, and 
before he had been an hour in her presence, 
that very clever woman of the world had ex- 
tracted from him all his feelings with regard 
to his wife’s family. 

Mrs. Claymore sympathized with him, and 
promised to help him: but the step was a 
false one—the note of discord was struck. 


CHAPTER XIIIL—ITS IMMEDIATE RESULT. 


LaTE that afternoon, after Hester had paid 
a hurried visit to Varley Street, and had re- 
turned home a good deal tired and depressed, 
she found Mrs. Claymore before her. She 
was very fond of Mrs. Claymore, and wel- 
comed her with sincere affection. Tea was 
ordered in the cosy little drawing-room, and 
| the two women sat down to enjoy a long 
chat over this very social beverage. 

Hester talked of her foreign tour. She 
laughed—she seemed in excellent spirits. 
The older woman answered her, made in- 
terested rejoinders, and watched her intently. 
Nothing could have given Mrs. Claymore 
| more entire satisfaction than the confidence 
'that had taken place that morning. Mrs. 
| Claymore was a kind-hearted woman, but 
| she liked to feel herself of importance. She 
surely was of importance now. Mrs. Clay- 
| more, too, felt that she might have a mission 
| —that of furthering Harvey’s aims. All her 
' sympathies went with Harvey; he had not 
asked her to bring his wife round to his 
| opinions, but surely he had wished her to 
' do so. And who could better counsel Hester 
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and advise her in the way in which she 
should walk than this woman, who was her 
best friend ? 

So she thought, knowing nothing of the 
nature with which she had to deal, under- 
standing no portion of the heart of the girl 
whom she had helped and almost brought 
up. 

With her second cup of tea Mrs. Claymore 
began— 

“Your husband told me of your little 
party last night, my dear. I hope the cook 
performed her part satisfactorily ?” 

** She was a little troublesome at first, but 
when I gave her her own way matters went 
smoothly,” answered Hester. ‘I found,” 
she continued with a smile, “that her own 
way was a very good one; at least it re- 
sulted in a very nice little dinner.” 

“Lucky girl! and your husband was 
satisfied ?” 

“Yes,” said Hester; “at least I suppose 
so; he said nothing about the dinner.” 

She bent over the fire—her face, which had 
been sunny and pleasant, became clouded— 
she remembered what her husband had found 
fault with. 

Mrs. Claymore continued— 

“ And who were your guests, Hester? I 
know you intended to give me an honourable 
place at your table, but who had you, my 
love ?” 

“ Mr. Bradly, Mr. Staunton, and my sister 
Alice,” answered Hester. 

“Your sister! that girl who ” 

“You have never seen her,” said Hester 
quietly. 

Something in Mrs. Claymore’s tones had 
aroused her suspicions. She turned round 
and looked at her steadily. Her gaze, wide 
open, innocent, but with something of the 





{man than the other man—and 


I never saw a more devoted young man after 
three months of marriage. But of course he 
was put out—it was a very unfortunate ven- 
contre, and before Staunton too. Staunton 
is of such good family, son of the Earl of 
Desert. It was very unfortunate his being 
there ; had it only been Mr. Bradly it would 
not so much have mattered ; he is a nobody, 
comes of no family in particular.” 

“ He is very clever,” said Hester, “and a 


gentleman ; he is much more truly a gentle- 
” 





“ Well?” said Mrs. Claymore. 

“‘ That is all,” answered Hester. “If you 
please, I would rather not discuss my other 
guests, as they happen to be my own 
people.” 

Nothing could be more determined, more 
quietly inflexible than the proud and dig- 
nified look on the young profile, which was 
the only part of Hester’s face Mrs. Claymore 
could see. She had not believed it possible 
that the young girl whom she had brought 
up and loaded with benefits could snub her, 
and yet she felt snubbed. 

She read Hester’s character in a new light. 
She loved her neither more nor less, but un- 
consciously her respect. arose. “She made a 
commonplace rejoinder, then seeing that 
Hester was absent, ds¢razt, and likely to be 
very dull, she took her leave. 

Hester went up to her dressing-room, and 
sat down by the fire. She had not sat there 
five minutes before she heard her husband’s 
step in the hall. 

“T must show no difference to Andrew. I 
must not—I will not.” This she said several 
times under her breath when his step sounded 
on the stair. She even forced herself to go 
out to meet him, Alas, that her step should 
be forced ! 





expression of an amazed and aggrieved 
animal, confused that worthy woman, who 
changed colour and turned away. 

The moment Hester saw her confusion she 
removed her gaze, fixed her eyes again on 
the fire, and after a moment’s silence con- | 
tinued, in the same quiet and unimpassioned | 
voice— 


“You saw my husband this morning ; you | hurry, 


need not have asked me who my guests W ere, 
he told you.” | 

Mrs. Claymore got very red. | 

“ Well, my dear, the fact is, I drew it out 
of him, my love. I saw he was a little put 
out, and I felt so anxious about you, for the 
nicest young men are difficult to manage at 
first. Yes, he did tell me; he did not blame | 
you ; he certainly is very fond of you, Hester. | 





| obeyed ; 


Andrew had come home in a good hu- 
mour; his talk with Mrs. Claymore had 
comforted him much. With the release from 
fear he began to be a little self-reproachful, 
| consequently his greeting of Hester was un- 
usually tender and affectionate. 

“My darling, you look a little pale and 
tired. Put on your pretty white dress in a 
we will have a cosy evening all to 
| ourselves.’ 

Hester ems to smile, kissed him, and 
but she felt as she sat at dinner, as 
she talked to her husband afterwards, as she 
sang her favourite songs to him, then sat at 
his feet and allowed him to play with her 


| golden hair, that the unclouded honeymoon 


indeed was over. That hand whose firm 


touch she felt, that strong right hand which 
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had clasped hers, promising in its clasp pro- 
tection, strength, the fullest trust and love, 
did it not belong to one who in a measure 
had betrayed her? Oh, why had he told 
Mrs. Claymore ! this was her bitterest feeling 
—her thought of thoughts. 

Hester tried to appear as usual, but she 
could not help being reserved. As her hus- 
band talked eagerly of his friends and his 
prospects, she found herself for the first time 
giving him a very divided attention. Her 
thoughts were now hovering round Mrs. 
Claymore, picturing the very words in which 
Andrew had spoken of Alice and Rupert, 
seeing the sarcastic smile on Mrs. Claymore’s 
lips, and the flash of annoyance in Andrew’s 
grey eyes ; or they wandered away to her own 
old home in Varley Street. She had visited 
her home that afternoon, had seen her father 
and mother and the children, and they all, 
father, mother, and all, had rejoiced over 
her, had welcomed her with tears and smiles, 
and yet they had tortured her heart ; for her 
mother had whispered of a little help for 
Rupert through Andrew’s powerful influence ; 
her father had invited himself to dinner on 
the morrow ; and Alice had begged of her own 
Hetty to fix a day for her to pay her a long 
visit, when she might see that delightful Mr. 
Staunton—Charley, he called himself—again. 

To these clamorous demands of her family, 
Hester had given evasive answers—assured 
her mother that she would do her best for 
Rupert, that’ Rupert’s welfare was very close 
to her heart; had put off her father with a 
lame excuse; had kissed Alice into silence ; 
then had got into her own carriage, to fling 
herself into the corner and burst into tears. 
Alas, alas! what would they all think of 
her? 

“You are not listening to me, Hester,” 
said Andrew—for his wife had sighed heavily 
during his recital of a funny story. “What 
is the matter, darling? ” 

Before she could reply to him a servant 
came in, bringing her a note. ‘The note had 
been left by a private messenger. Hester’s 
colour mounted very high. She tore open 
the envelope and read— 


“ Dear SisteR Hetry,—Mother told me 
of your visit, and how she had begged of 
you to get your husband to give mea pull 
up. I write at once to beg of you to do 
nothing of the kind. I will accept no favours 
from that snobbish husband of yours; so 
don’t get into hot water on my account. 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“RUPERT MorGaNn.” 





“Who is your correspondent, Hester?” 
said Harvey, who had been watching her 
face as she read. 

“My brother Rupert.” 

** May I see what he has written ?” 

Hester hesitated, then she placed the letter 
in her husband’s hand, and turned away. He 
read it very slowly, a slightly amused smile 
on his lips, then he tore the letter into small 
pieces and put it on the fire. 

** Silly boy !” he said, ‘‘ How old is Rupert, 
Hester?” 

“He is eighteen,” replied Hester. 

“Eighteen ! a very touchy age. What if 
I give him a pull up without his knowing 
anything about it; eh, wife?” 

Hester rose suddenly to her feet ; her sup- 
pressed sorrow burst its bounds ; she flung 
her arms round Andrew’s neck and burst into 
tears. 

“Oh, husband, husband!” she sobbed ; 
“why did you tell Mrs, Claymore? I will 
do anything for you—anything, anything. I 
will try and give them up for you, but don’t 
ask me through another.” 

Harvey petted her, soothed her, called her 
by every endearing name he could think of, 
and yet failed to understand her. They were 
both in a labyrinth, and the right and the 
wrong threads lay in his hands; he could 
lead her out of the labyrinth, or he could 
entangle her and himself hopelessly in its 
meshes. Hester had herself given him the 
right clue: confide in her absolutely, tell her 
all that was in his heart, and he could lead 
her whither he willed ; he failed to see this. 

Tired out Hester went to bed, and An- 
drew sat and thought. 

Again he resolved to lose no time in get- 
ting the Morgans out of London. He took 
the first step towards the accomplishment of 
his purpose that night. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SIR ANDREW'S RESOLVE. 


Ir was a glorious spring morning, and the 
old manor-house of Claughtonville, looking 
out with sombre eyes on its radiant flower 
beds and clean-shaven lawn, on its more 
distant and grand sweep of park, meadow, 
and river, must have felt through its grim old 
soul (for surely its brick and mortar were 
alive with the doings of years, and long 
memories of the Harvey race)—it must have 
felt some of the beauty of the morning, and 
taken the fact of its own existence in a more 
genial and happier mood than usual. 

The library window was open to the ground, 
and in the library Sir Andrew sat at his soli- 
tary breakfast. 
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The post had brought him the local news- 
paper, two or three circulars, and a single 
letter ; he knew by the handwriting that the 
letter came from his son, nevertheless he 
finished his breakfast and read the most in- 
teresting items in the paper before he turned 
his full attention to the letter. He had kept 
his hand on it, however, as he skimmed his 
eye over his morning paper ; at last, having 
performed what he considered his duty, he 
took out a pocket penknife and cut open 
the envelope. The following words, closely 
written, lay before him :— 


“My DEAR FATHER,— 

“ You will read my thoughts, 
through the request I am about to make to 
you, so I shall enter on it without preface. 
Hester is perfect, but her happiness may be 
tampered with ; to secure her against this I 
ask your aid. 

“‘T want the Morgans to leave London. 
This is imperative. Can you manage the 
matter without appearing to have anything 
to say to it? 

“ You have interest—unbounded, is it not? 
—in the firm in which Morgan is clerk. 
They have a branch house in Manchester. 
I offer this as a suggestion. 

“ Your affectionate son, 

“ ANDREW HarRVEY. 


“P.S.—Hester would send you her love, 
did she know I was writing.” 


“So he has never told her,” soliloquized 
Sir Andrew. “I am sorry for that.” 

He put on his hat, and, placing the letter 
in his pocket, took a stroll round his grounds. 
But the letter was burning a hole in its hid- 
ing place, for when he got to the south walk, 
where he had paced up and down with 
Hester, he took it out and read it again. 
As he did so he sighed. 


“TI am very sorry for this,” he said, half | 
“This is a bad business—I don’t like | 


aloud. 
it. That boy and girl don’t understand each 
other. 
here. 
lady. If Ihad her for a wife I should not 
care two pence about fifty fathers ; but 
young men will be young men. My poor 
lad! 


life now,” 

Sir Andrew paced slowly up and down his 
favourite walk, his hands in his pockets, his 
hat slouched forward over his eyes. 

He was deep in thought, and his thought 
was anxious. 





I saw it—I feared it when they were | 
Sweet girl—noble girl—every inch a | 


God grant he does not spoil his whole | 





For years, now, Sir Andrew Harvey had 
led the life of a recluse ; the gay world had 
seen nothing of him, the gay world had 
forgotten him. From one end of the year to 
another he had lived at Claughtonville, his 
heart buried in the past, living once again 
with each recurring season long buried 


scenes. One living link alone connected 
him with the present, that link was the son 
of his old age ; touch that son, either for joy 
or sorrow, and you touched the apple of the 
father’s eye. 

Sir Andrew was perfectly unselfish in his 
love—his boy should inherit the old place, 
and the old name; but he never asked nor 
expected him to bear him company in his 
own old age. He was perfectly happy to 
live at Claughtonville alone, and hear tidings 
of and from his son. 

He respected his son’s ambitions ; he read 
his articles with marked interest and atten- 
tion; they were collected, hoarded, and 
treasured ; for emanating from his son’s pen 
they became part of his son, consequently 
part of himself. The most severe shock that 
Andrew could have inflicted on his father he 
had inflicted on him when he told him of his 
proposed marriage. It was a mésalliance, 
and Andrew was the first Harvey who had 
so degraded himself. 

The old man’s pride was touched to the 
quick, and for a time it was rampant over 
every better feeling ; he parted from his son 
in anger, and with hot and bitter words ; but 
in the evening the storm-cloud had passed 
away, and the star of love shone once more 
triumphantly in his wintry sky. Sir Andrew 
would forgive his son, would receive his son’s 
bride, for he could not turn away from his only 
| boy. But though he had done this, Hester’s 
| arrival at Claughtonville had been looked 
| forward to by him with considerable dislike 
| and annoyance. 

She came; he found her sweet-looking, 
refined, ladylike. He saw these qualities with- 
| out any special interest; he had expected 
| these virtues in his son’s wife, for it would 
| be impossible for Andrew to love a woman 
who did not possess them. On the first 
evening, Sir Andrew saw nothing remarkable 
in Hester, nothing at all to enable him to 
overlook the fact of her low birth. 

Strange to say, it was the very thing that 
| Andrew most dreaded in his wife, the very 
| thing which he feared would alienate his 
father, which really drew him towards her. 
| In speaking of her own family, Hester's 
| soft brown eyes had grown luminous, her 
| cheek bright, her bearing simply dignified— 
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a noble spirit sat triumphant on the proud 
young face. 

Sir Andrew was a shrewd observer of 
human character; he read the emotions on 
Hester’s face, and read them partly aright. 

“Her people are low, but she is not 
ashamed of them, her head is not turned 
with her new position. I like that.” 

From that moment his interest was really 
awakened ; he watched his son’s wife nar- 
rowly ; he also watched his son, and again 
the fear came over him that the marriage 
had been hasty and ill-advised. But he had 
a different reason now from his former one 
for thinking so, and he acknowledged to 
himself that this reason, in comparison with 
the former, was as life in earnest placed 
beside child’s play. 

He saw, though neither knew it themselves, 
that this husband and wife were, on the most 
vital point, at daggers drawn. They had 
come to no open misunderstanding as yet, but 
Sir Andrew feared that discord must ensue. 

He knew that Hester would never give up 
her own people—he knew that Andrew would 
never endure them. All through the week 
they spent in his house he read this fact 
clearly. 

After much thought, he resolved on a cer- 
tain line of action. For this purpose he had 
seen Hester alone, and had drawn out her 
inmost feelings; he cared, indeed, nothing 
for her narrative, nothing whatever for her 
people, but he did care for the glimpse she 
afforded him of her own heart. 

That heart—steadfast, earnest, true—was 
laid bare before him. He was delighted 
with what he saw, he felt that he could re- 
spect such a nature. 

Hester had some of the qualities which he 
had so passionately loved in his own first 
wife. The moment he saw this, he deter- 
mined to help Hester, not only for his son’s 
sake, but for her own. 

Sir Andrew was not considered a very re- 
ligious man by his neighbours—they judged 
him from an outwardly cold exterior, knowing, 
in truth, very little about him. 

Sir Andrew feared and loved God ; he did 
not speak much of this innermost and most 
sacred feeling of his heart, nevertheless it 
guided his life. In the time of his own great 
anguish and trouble he had found in it a 
shelter ; he could bear to look at those 
graves of his six brave lads in the church- 
yard, because that inward comforter assured 
him of a reunion with them: thus it cheered 
him in the loneliness and weakness of his de- 
clining years. 








When Hester spoke to him eagerly of her 
hopes and joys, and he saw only too clearly 
that such hopes could never be realised, he 
had counselled this young creature to turn to 
the God who had been his own mighty con- 
solation. 

She had answered him vaguely ; he saw that 
she did not understand him—he was not a 
man to press the point. 

Andrew’s letter was scarcely a surprise to 
his father, still it was an anxiety. 

He paced up and down the south walk, 
and his busy thoughts were not comforting, 
Suddenly he came toa resolve—the hour 
had come for action—he would act. 

“T hate interfering; ’tis the worst thing in 
the world for a third person to have a finger 
in the pie. Nevertheless I don’t know in 
the least how affairs really stand with that 
boy and girl. I will go up to town to-night 
and see for myself.” 

Sir Andrew had not been in London for 
ten years. 

He astonished his valet and butler by his 
peremptory and immediate orders, A telegram 
was flashed to Harvey ; there was commotion 
at Claughtonville, and no little astonishment 
on the part of Andrew and his wife ; and by 
ten o’clock that night the old baronet found 
himself a guest in his son’s house. 

CHAPTER XV.—SIR ANDREW'S COUNSEL. 

“T wiLt help you, Andrew,” said his father. 
“T see the wisdom of your suggestion. | 
will help you, but on one condition.” 

When these words were spoken, the two 
then were driving in a hansom towards the 
City. 

“TJ will see Gale at once, and make the 
proposal you desire to him, if you agree to 
my condition.” 

“What is that?” asked the son. 

“That you tell your wife exactly what you 
are doing.” 

At these words the younger man started, 
and a look of consternation and anxiety came 
into his face. 

“Tell my wife!” he repeated. ‘“ My dear 
father, you scarcely know what you are say- 
ing. Hester would never forgive me. My 
only chance is to keep her quite in the dark, 
and to let her suppose that her father has 
got this promotion—for of course it will be 
a money promotion—through an_ outside 
channel.” 

“She will find it out, Andrew—women 
always find out such things—and then, in- 
deed, she will never forgive you.” 

Harvey was silent. They were now driving 
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past the Thames Embankment, and in its 
comparative quiet the old man continued 
earnestly — 

“T watched the face of that young wife of 
yours last night, and—forgive me, my lad— 
I saw a want there, which had nothing to say 
to her own people—it was the want of your 
full confidence.” 

Andrew coloured; he felt annoyed. A 
memory, too, came over him of the passion- 
ate way in which Hester had reproached him 
for bringing Mrs. Claymore to mediate be- 
tween them. With this memory full in view, 
he could not but acknowledge that his father 
was right ; but as he believed it impossible 
just then to act on his suggestion, it annoyed 
him. 

After a short interval of silence, he replied 
in the haughty tone with which one man, 
however near the relationship, will resent the 
interference of another— 

“T think I understand Hester, even better 
than my father does; but I thank you, sir, 
for your thought. I will consider your 
words.” 

The result of Harvey’s consideration was 
scarcely satisfactory. His day had not passed 
without annoyances ; his editorial work was 
not going quite smoothly. The fact was, his 
home anxieties were worrying him, and he 
could not give the full attention he ought to 
some critical papers. 

His home lite, too, was following him in a 
very disagreeable way into the Cjty. At 
lunch he met Staunton, and Staunton had 
greeted him with a meaning smile, and had 
not only asked after his wife, but after Miss 
Morgan—doing this in the hearing of several 
other fellows. 

Harvey wondered if Staunton had told 
that good story about his sister-in-law to the 
other men ; he imagined that they all treated 
him with less respect than usual. Leaving 
his almost untasted lunch, he quitted his club 
hungry, and considerably out of temper. 

In this state of mind, hurrying back to his 
office, he found himself almost in the arms 
of the most objectionable member of his 
wife’s family, namely, Morgan himself. 

Morgan was effusive and affectionate. 
He turned with his son-in-law, and linked 
his arm in his, He talked noisily of his 
Hester, more noisily of himself; he was 
simply odious in the young man’s eyes. At 
his office-door, he shook him off almost 
rudely, but his temper, ruffled before, was 
not improved. The several little untoward 
events of the day strengthened young Har- 
vey’s dislike to act on his father’s suggestion. 





Either he or the Morgans must leave 
London. Hester would certainly oppose 
this open separation from her family, and in 
the face of her open opposition, it would be 
very difficult for him to act. No, he could 
not tell Hester; he must endeavour to in- 
duce his father to aid him without this im- 
possible condition. 

The two men sat up late that night, and 
Harvey pleaded his cause well. Before they 
parted, his father promised to reconsider his 
resolution. 

The result of this was a sleepless night 
for the old baronet. He thought—he pon- 
dered, and with the breaking of day a fresh 
idea occurred to him. 

This idea he did not confide to his son; 
it quieted his own anxieties however, and he 
came down to breakfast in good spirits. 

“Will you come with me to the City, sir?” 
asked his son. 

“No,” replied Sir Andrew; “J intend to 
spend this morning with my daughter Hester, 
if she will be kind enough to entertain me.” 
He bowed to Hester as he spoke, who 
coloured with shy pleasure. Andrew also 
was pleased, and went more happily away to 
his business cares. 

“ My dear,” said Sir Andrew to his young 
daughter-in-law, “when you are quite at 
leisure, shall we enjoy ourselves as I like 
best, this lovely morning ?” 

“T am at leisure now,” answered Hester. 
“ What shall we do?” 

“Delightful!” said Sir Andrew. “ We will 
take a hansom and drive to Regent’s Park. 
Regent’s Park is the next best place to the 
country in May.” 

In less than ten minutes they set off, 
Hester’s face radiant with life and spirits— 
for the present she had forgotten every 
shadow of care. 

At the entrance to the park they dis- 
missed their cab, and walked about, admiring 
the very lovely scenery until they were tired. 

Before, however, they at last had seated 
themselves beneath a wide-spreading oak- 
tree, Hester’s spirits had flagged. She re- 
proached herself for her own gaiety of heart ; 
her thoughts flew back to Varley Street and 
the anxieties of her childhood’s home, which 
were following her so quickly into her married 
life. That very morning she had received 
one of her mother’s most weak and pitiful 
epistles, imploring her to visit her at her 
first leisure moment. She thought of it now, 
and as she seated herself beside Sir Andrew, 
she sighed heavily. 

Sir Andrew had set himself a task of some 
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magnitude, and Hester’s sigh smote on his 
ear with almost a sense of relief, for it enabled 
him to break the ice. They had wandered 
to a solitary part of the park, and here he 
could speak out his very heart, without in- 
terruption. 

He began abruptly. 

“T want to confide in you, my new 
daughter. I will conceal nothing from you. 
I brought you here this morning to give you 
a confidence. Will you listen quietly to all 
that I have got to say, and not interrupt me, 
even though my words may give you great 
present pain?” 

Hester looked up, startled and alarmed. 

“What is wrong?” she said. 

“ Do you promise ?” continued Sir Andrew, 
laying his hand on her arm. 

“Yes, I promise. But what is it? You 
frighten me. Is it anything about my hus- 
band? Please don’t keep me in suspense.” 

“Calm yourself, my dear; listen quietly 
to an old man’s slow words. I have nothing 
new to tell you. I only want to give you 
some of my thoughts.” 

“T will listen to you,” answered Hester. 

“My dear, I am going to speak very 
plainly. I may pain you. I must pain you. 
The fact is, my dear young lady, the happi- 
ness of two—I may add of three—individuals 
now lies in your hands.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Hester. 

“T mean this. Your happiness—your hus- 
band’s—and, yes, I may add, mine—now 
rest with you. A crisis in your life has come. 
On how you now act all your future will 
depend.” 

“Yes,” answered Hester, ‘on how I now 
act. I don’t understand you, but I will try 
to follow you. Please go on.” 

“You are not so happy as you expected 
to be?” said Sir Andrew. 

Hester bit her lip, and turned away. “I 
—yes. Iam happy,” she answered after a 
pause. “I certainly have some anxieties, but 
I am happy.” 

“ My dear, so young a woman, so recent a 
wife ought scarcely to have anxieties ; they 
come later, but scarcely on the threshold of 
the honeymoon. There is something wrong.” 

‘They are not about my husband,” began 
Hester, “ they—they: 4 

“Then indeed you are wrong,” continued 
Sir Andrew. “Your husband ought to be 
your centre, your sun. Apart from him, you 
ought not to know cares sufficient to call 
them anxieties. But it is as I feared—it is 
as I dreaded—your heart is torn with con- 
flicting duties.” 








“What do you mean?” asked Hester. 

“Since you visited me at Claughtonville, 
I feared for this. Daughter, I mean to be 
very plain with you.” 

He paused, looking hard into her face. 
She raised her eyes to his, then said quietly— 

“Thank you, sir. I will confess I have a 
burden, and plain words may best help me 
how to lay it down.” Then she turned away 
her head and closed her eyes. She said to 
herself, “ He is going to speak against my 
own people, and I zw// bear it for Andrew’s 
sake.” 

‘When my son told me,” continued Sir 
Andrew, “of his intended marriage with you, 
he brought me news that caused me much 
pain. Nay, my dear, don’t start ; I mean no 
offence against you. I did not know you 
then ; but his news brought me pain, for this 
reason. I believe in the distinctions of rank ; 
I believe that the people who are brought 
up in the same social circle, who have the 
same tastes, the same ideas, are the most 
calculated to make each other happy. I 
—yes; I will tell you, my pride was 
touched at a Harvey, the last of the old race, 
marrying a tradesman’s daughter. Andrew 
knew my objections beforehand, and com- 
bated them well. He described you as you 
are, in glowing colours ; but I must confess,” 
continued the old man, with a stately bend 
of his head, “ that the warp and the woof of 
his description had truth for their element. 
I found you very much as he pictured you. 
But, my dear, at the time I had not seen 
you. I knew what lovers were, and I 
trembled. I whispered my fears to my own 
heart. They were these, ‘Even if the girl 
is what my son pictures her, she does not 
stand alone—there are her people, she comes 
of a large family. It is impossible that they 
all could be as perfect as she is. Living in 
the same town they must meet; such dis- 
cordant elements must clash. Andrew’s 
friends can never mingle with Hester’s.’” 

Sir Andrew paused, but not long enough 
to allow of a reply. 

“Yes, Hester,” he said, “‘ these were my 
fears before I knew you; they were small 
indeed compared ,with those I entertained 
after I had seen you. I perceived, then, that 
you loved your people with no common love. 
I saw that your heart was divided between 
your husband and those with whom you had 
been brought up. I said to myself, ‘There 
is trouble before that girl—there is trouble 
before her and her husband ; they have both 
strong wills, their wills must quickly clash ; 
the only chance of peace lies in the bending 
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“ Bending under the passion of her own aggrieved nature.” 


of one will to the other.’ I looked from your 
face to your husband’s, and I wondered 
which would yield. I saw that your affec- 
tions would be sorely pressed; his pride 
cruelly wounded. But I could say nothing, 

I could only wait the result. I came up to 
London a few days ago, and renewed my 
observations of you both. You will forgive 
me, but an old man with an only son has 
keen penetration. I saw that what I dreaded 
had begun. 


have had my say. I have spoken plainly. 


And now, Hester Harvey, I | 


I have been rude; but never mind, it is your 
turn now. Tell me all that is in your heart ; 
blame me as much as you will.” 

This request Hester obeyed ; but she did 
not blame. 

At first she could only reply by some chok- 
ing sobs; then her words came more freely ; 
burning words, coming straight from her 
grieved heart. She wondered why she should 
confide in Sir Andrew. He belonged to the 
other side; he was against her own people. 
And yet she felt impelled to tell him all. 
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Thus it came to pass that Sir Andrew 
learned the story of Hester’s heart. 

She told it well; as such women, when 
the waves and billows are overflowing, will 
speak. The dreams and longings of her 
whole life were laid bare before her hus- 
band’s father. What she had hoped for in 
her marriage, how she had never thought of 
the distinctions of rank, of Alice’s behaviour, 
of Rupert’s manner, of what her mother ex- 
pected and her father hoped; all this she 
told to the old baronet. 

Only one thing did she conceal from him 
—only one pregnant fact was unspoken by 
her lips—the fact that her day-dream was 
shattered, that her husband was not the hus- 
band of her dreams. 

Sir Andrew, who had his own counsels 
quite ready, listened to this long narrative 
with interest and compassion, reading plainly 
what the wife concealed, and respecting her 
for the concealment. The time had come 
when he must open out to her that scheme 
which he had thought of in the early morn- 
ing. 

He went warily to work; first drawing her 
attention back to her husband, and away 
from those who certainly possessed her lesser 
love. He toldher one or two things she had 
never heard of before about Andrew—one 
or two events in his life which he knew 
would arouse her enthusiasm. A trifling in- 
cident which took place at school, an emo- 
tion brought into play*at*Oxford, these he 
knew would kindle-her delight. When all her 
affection for her husband was brought into 
full play, he spoke; 

“Now, my dear, I will take the liberty 
which your husband’s father may venture on, 
and advise you. You have nothing to say 
to the past. Had you known what you now 
know, you might not have acted as you did; 
but you have nothing to say to that. Your 
thoughts must lie with the present, for the 
past has slipped out.of your power. You 
believe that you have two duties, a duty to 
your people, a duty to your husband ; these 
duties appear to clash; you say yourself that 
you are puzzled how to undertake both. The 
plain thing, then, that appears to me—the 
right course to adopt, is to find out which is 
the greater duty, and like a true woman to 
abide by it.” 

“JT have never confounded the fact,” an- 
swered Hester, “that my duty to my hus- 
band comes first—before all. But the diffi- 
culty to me lies in the fact, why, when both 
are good, they should be separated—why 
should they not stay together ?” 





“Tf that time should ever be realised,” 
said Sir Andrew, “I see but one way to its 
accomplishment. Shall I tell it to you?” 

“Yes,” said Hester. 

“Tt is this—and bear with me, daughter— 
think of my words. This is the plan, Hester, 
which can save you all, which is your only 
chance. Your father is a poor man, I can 
better him; I can take away some of his 
money cares. I can do this openly, and will, 
if you give me leave. I can get him ap- 
pointed to a situation, the duties of which he 
will be quite capable of performing, and the 
money value of which will be worth five 
hundred a year. You tell me he is very poor ; 
thus he will have fewer cares, and—and——” 

“Oh, I see,” interrupted . Hester, her 
cheeks rose colour, her eyes sparkling. “I 
see what you mean. Oh, how good you are! 
There will be more money, and mother will 
have comforts, and the children will be edu- 
cated, and wear nice clothes, and—and— 
grow up refined, and as they ought, and it 
will come all right. Andrew will be no longer 
ashamed of them. I see it; how glad I am! 
oh, my darlings !” 

You have not heard me out,. Hester,” 
continued Sir Andrew. “These delightful 
results may come to pass. I will aid you in 
them ; I will co-operate with you in the edu- 
cation of your brothers and sisters. Yes, 
Hester, those who can rise, shall rise. I 
will give.a helping hand to such; yes, we 
will both hope for the most. brilliant future 
results. But the present, my dear, the pre- 
sent lies in the fact that your father’s situation 
is in Manchester. If he accepts it, he must 
live there; he, and your mother, and your 
brothers and sisters—even Rupert, who shall 
have a rise in life, must have it in the same 
town. For, my dear, I wish to separate you 
from your own people.” 

Hester started to her feet. She could have 
spoken to Sir Andrew, but she checked her- 
self—ungovernable anger was in her heart, 
but she would not allow rude words to pass 
her lips to her husband’s father. Neither 
would she stay with him. 

Without a word she walked away; no 
syllable escaping her lips, she left his side. 
Not one backward glance did she give, but 
went direct and quickly straight to the nearest 
entrance to the park. Here she hailed a cab 
and went home. She went quickly up to her 
dressing-room, locked the door, threw her- 
self prone on the floor, tossed off her hat, and 
pressed her cheeks to her hot hands. By- 
and-by in sorer troubles, in keen and real 
anguish, the woman would be quiet. It was 
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the girl now, bending under the passion of 
her own aggrieved nature. 

Yes, she saw it all—her husband and her 
husband’s father were ashamed of her and 
hers. Her husband had been very kind—her 
husband’s father very courteous; for such 
people knew how to clothe their cruellest 
intents in the most courtly and gentle words, 
but the intent was the same. They must 
put up with her; but ers, those who were 
as good as her, were to be banished, cast 
utterly out of sight. Her father, who had 
often declared he could live nowhere out of 
London ; her mother, whose every association 
was here ; her brothers and sisters, who were 
born here—all must go away to a place they 
knew nothing of. Why? Because she, Hester, 
had married a man who thought himself too 
good for her, who was utterly ashamed of 
those who had given her birth. Oh, why 
had she married him? why had she dreamed 
such a beautiful, untrue dream ?—oh, why! 
Because—because—the answer rose up clear 
and instant, shining full on her like an 
angel of light—she loved her husband then ; 
she loved her husband still; she loved him 
better than those who were to be banished 
for his sake. Was it possible, then, that 
for his sake she could submit to this banish- 
ment? 

As this thought pressed upon her, she 
rose to her feet and stood leaning against the 
mantelpiece, one hand pressed to her per- 
plexed brow. In truth her heart was being 
torn in twain, and her hot tears fell now 
heavily. Could she submit to this idea? 
Could she bend her will to this plan? 

She saw the dark thoughts coming into 
the hearts of those athome; their wondering 
ideas with regard to herself; their complete 
misunderstanding of her; her own enforced 
silence under these cruel suspicions ; Alice’s 
pert retorts; Rupert’s blunt words. Yes, 
this burden would come upon her. How 
could she bear it? In this perplexity she 
would ask no counsel from without, and her 
heart was too much agitated to allow her 
reason to guide her. Suddenly a memory 





returned to her. 

“When you are in difficulty, go to God,” 
Sir Andrew had said. She had no personal | 
knowledge of God, but the thought came to | 
her now, luminous and full of hope. Im- | 
pulsive, with an eager humility and craving, | 
she knelt down, pressing her bowed head on | 
her hands. 


when she arose from her knees, the first 
spark of a faith that was never to die was 
kindled in her heart. 

Late, in the gloom of that evening, Sir 
Andrew Harvey was startled by a pair of 
hands being laid on his arm, and a sweet 
face, tear-stained, and a little pale, being 
raised to his. 

“You shall do as you wish,” whispered 
Hester. “I—I will bear it; it is right. I 
will myself tell my husband.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—BLUE SKIES. 


For the next fortnight Hester, whose heart 
was sustained by what was to her a great self- 
sacrifice, felt happy. Like many another who 
has dreaded to take up a God-given burden, 
she found when she lifted it that she had 
magnified its weight. She saw that she could 
bear the coming trial more easily than she 
had feared. She was astonished, she was at 
first scarcely gratified, to discover that her 
father and mother regarded it as no trial at 
all. Her mother wrote herself to thank Sir 
Andrew ; her father was profuse in his ac- 
knowledgments, telling her over and over 
how he owed it all to her; this was indeed a 
rise in life, for what would not five hundred 
a-year do for people who were accustomed to 
struggle on on two? The children were in 
wild spirits—they were promised new dresses, 
a journey, a new home. 

Hester, listening to these universal rejoic- 
ings, felt more and more puzzled ; there was 
so little said about their parting from her. 
What she thought would have half killed 
them seemed to be borne with equanimity. 

Alice, it is true, grumbled a little, and 
Rupert was as sulky as a bear, but Hester 
could scarcely flatter herself that either of 
these unpleasant states of feeling was caused 
by the knowledge that they must go away 
from her. Alice was murmuring for the loss 
of Hester’s home, her society, her friends. 
Rupert, guessing more shrewdly than the 
others the true state of the case, was all pride 
and bristles. 

Hester tried to be thankful, but she knew, 
without putting it into either words or form, 
that another of her day-dreams had been 
shattered. 

Sir Andrew, having gained Hester's assent 
and co-operation, lost no time in the carrying 
out of his plan. Bringing strong influence to 
bear, he soon got the situation he had hoped 
to get for Morgan, and in six weeks from the 


“Please, help me; please, help me,” she | time it was first spoken of, the Morgans had 


entreated. 


| given up their Varley Street home and had 
She neither asked how, nor when; but | 


gone to live in Manchester. 
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There came a day when Hester stood with 
the children crying and clinging about her, 
on the Euston platform, when her mother’s 
arms were round her neck, and her mother’s 
most earnest kisses on her cheek and brow; 
but though there was present grief, she saw 
that not one of the home group, as they 
vanished from her sight, was broken-hearted. 
She returned to her own pretty house in 
Walter Street, Mayfair, to discover that the 
sun had come out there, metaphorically 
speaking. 

Andrew had taken a holiday and was 
before her. He welcomed her with his old 
smiles and glances; again the tender look 
came to his eyes when he looked at her; 
again he was the Andrew of the engagement 
and the honeymoon. The day was lovely. 
They took a carriage and drove to Rich- 
mond ; they went on the water. Andrew had 
belonged to the Oxford eight—how splendidly 
he rowed! Afterwards they had dinner at 
the Star and Garter, and drove home by 
moonlight. 

This happy day in midsummer was but the 
precursor of many more as happy,and Hester 
had to acknowledge that a discordant element 
had gone out of her life. 
that she sometimes reproached herself; those 
smiles, that peaceful heart, were they not a 
reproach to the dear ones whom she no 
longer saw daily? But the smiles and the 
peace would come, for now, just now, for a 
brief space, the sky was cloudless. Andrew’s 


She was so happy | 





friends came again to his house ; they thought | 
Mrs. Harvey’s evenings perfect. Andrew 
was charmed with his Hester; the wife of | 
his dreams was his, her family were forgotten. 
In short, the lives of these two young people | 
ran in deep harmonious currents, and Sir 
Andrew returned to Claughtonville a very 
happy man. 

In the autumn Andrew and Hester again | 
visited. the Continent, and as his work did | 
not immediately require the husband’s pre- | 
sence in England, they stayed away until | 
Christmas. 

Christmas, this first Christmas spent away | | 
from her father and mother, Hester passed at 
Claughtonville. She sent innumerable gifts 
to the children in Manchester—bonbons, 
cakes, many and sundry trifles. She gave | 
Alice a dress, Rupert an overcoat, to her 
father and mother she sent still worthier gifts. | 
The money for all this was given to her by 
her husband, with the significant words, 
“Use it, my darling, in giving presents to 
those you like best. ” 

These presents, and long letters written to | 


each and all, covered up every lingering ache 
in Hester’s heart. Her Christmas was happy, 
and she had now other thoughts to take up 
her mind, for in the early spring God opened 
up fresh wells of love in her heart, and the 
affectionate daughter and wife became a 
mother. 


CHAPTER XVII.—CLOUDY SKIES. 


I HAVE said that the Morgans felt no re- 
gret at leaving London. The money gains, 
the novelty, the change absorbed them all, 
and prevented the play of any feelings that 
might have lingered sorrowfully round their 
childhood’s home. 

Mrs. Morgan, who had suffered so many 
difficulties in making her husband’s small 
stipend cover their expenses, could not but 
rejoice at more than double that sum being 
placed in their hands. Undefined but very 
evident satisfaction reigned therefore in the 
breasts of the mother and younger children. 


| Alice, too, though she owned to some disap- 


pointment in leaving Hester and London, 
enjoyed the prospect of a small allowance all 
to herself, and one or two other little com- 
forts which their added means would give to 
her. Indefinite but real, therefore, was the 
pleasure which Sir Andrew’s offer gave to 
every member of the Morgan family but two. 
Those two were John Morgan and John 
Morgan’s eldest son. The lad who had made 
his appearance in Hester’s drawing-room in 
dirty boots and very untidy apparel, whose 
shy eyes were scarcely raised from the ground, 
and whose uncouth manners were unpleasant 
to behold, had nevertheless a keen observa- 


| tion. 


One quick glance round did he give with 
those dark, bright orbs, and the whole situa- 
tion became clear to him. Young lad as he 


| was, he read what was passing in Harvey’s 


breast; he detected the disgust in his tone, 
|and read the abhorrence he felt for him, 
Rupert Morgan, in every well-bred sentence 
that dropped from his lips. Boy as he was, 
| he read more than was there, but, boy as he 
also was, he hated the man on whose coun- 


‘tenance he had deciphered these hiero- 


glyphics. Rupert Morgan had gone home 


with a chafing, burning sense of wrong ; even 


Hester came in for a share of his displeasure. 


| What right had she to marry such a Cox- 


comb? He vowed that he would never 
enter Hester’s doors again. But these feel- 
ings and vows he kept to himself, saying 


| nothing to any one, only maintaining a dis- 


creet silence when Hester's name was men- 
tioned. In truth, he felt that Hester was 
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was proud, and spoke of his sentiments to 
none. 

Three weeks after his unfortunate visit to 
Walter Street, he was startled, aroused, and 
for the time pleased, by a most unexpected 
rise in life. He was a clerk in a wine mer- 
chant’s office ; he was not particularly clever, 
nor a special favourite, and yet was he sud- 
denly lifted above the heads of the other 
clerks. He was given a situation of some 
little trust, and with a small increase of 
salary, in Manchester. For a brief few hours 
he was delighted. He came home to find 


joicing. Sir Andrew Harvey had done it for 


them, had done it for them all ; they were all| was to turn over a new leaf. 


going to Manchester, they were all, through 
Hester’s influence, experiencing a rise in life. 
At these explanatory words, the young fel- 





lost to him; but he was as reserved as he | to quit this great centre of the world’s indus- 


try. I have said that the City men, who knew 
a thing or two about Morgan, had pronounced 
him not altogether respectable. It was in 
reference to these City whispers, and to the 
small things which caused the whispers, that 
his heart rejoiced at the prospect of going to 
a distant part of the country. He was de- 
lighted with Hester; she had done the very 
thing for him, without his even asking her, 
that he most wished her to do. 

The man was not without some intuitions 
after right; he was by no means altogether 


¢ | bad, and his first resolve after he heard that 
his father and family in a similar state of re-| his fears might be laid to rest, and a compa- 


| 


| 


ratively large income would fall to his share, 
He had a 
memory of the old days; and ‘he thought 
that he might resume them in Manchester. 
With these feelings in his breast, he was 


low’s brow, so illuminated by a brief sunshine, | loving to his wife, and almost unselfish in 


became black and thundering. 
ail ; they wanted to get rid of them all, they 
were ashamed of them. Hester and her hus- 
band were ashamed of their own people; 


they feared any chance encounter with them, | 


He saw it | 


his attentions to his children, and he spoke 
of Hester as the guardian angel of the 


| family. 


they feared their fine friends ever being | 


thrown in their way, therefore were they to 
ieave London. They were to be banished 
because Hester had married a snob! 

Rupert resolved that he would not go. 
London was large enough for both him and 
his sister—he would not go! 
he saw one of the heads of the firm, and 


respectfully, though with much pride in his | 


voice, refused the offered promotion. His 
chief gazed tranquilly at the awkward young 


| severing of the love of a life. 
| man felt puzzled, but he failed to read his 


The next day | 


man, then replied in the measured tones | 


which authority will sometimes assume, that 
in that case they feared they must dispense 
with Mr. Morgan’s services altogether, as 
they only required him for the special post 
which they were about to assign to him. 
Rupert went away, silent and dismayed. He 
chafed, he raged, but finally, for penury would 
not quite suit his purpose, he yielded. But 
his feelings on going to Manchester were 
bitter and morose; thus he was unprepared 
for that steady pressing onward which alone 
could enable him to win his way up the Hill 
Difficulty. 

The other member of the family whose 
feelings on leaving London were far from 
doubtful, was Morgan himself. Morgan was 
indeed glad, and he knew it—he knew the 
reason of his joy. No sentimental regrets 
made him unwilling to leave London and 
London life; on the contrary, a few things 


had occurred which made it desirable for him | acquired habits. Brought once more under 


Yes ; he was very glad to go, and he told 
his daughter so during their farewell inter- 
view. She replied to this with a look which 
he failed to understand ; her eyes, earnest and 
searching, begged for a little regret for the 
The selfish 


child’s heart. 

The Morgans went to Manchester, and 
for a time things went well with them. They 
took a fair-sized house, and furnished it 
cheaply with the proceeds of the sale of the 
Varley Street belongings. Alice’s tastes were 
consulted in the drawing-room arrangements, 
and the drawing-room was radiant in green 
and gold. The few people who came to call 
expressed satisfaction with the good taste 
displayed in this room, and Alice held her 
head very high. The rest of the house was 
not furnished after any certain taste, or any 
given art period, it was slightly bare, scarcely 
comfortable, and very higgledy-piggledy ; but 


| the young Morgans were satisfied, they were 


already acquiring a taste for show, not 
comfort. 

Morgan went regularly to his work; he 
was clever enough, and his employers were 
pleased with him. Thus for a time the sun of 
prosperity shone upon the family—but only 
for a time; like a ship without ballast, rudder, 
or compass, such was Morgan’s moral nature. 
On coming to Manchester he had firmly 
resolved to turn over a new leaf, but he had 
never reckoned on the strength of long- 
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their influence, his own strength, for he sought 
no other, proved itself utter weakness. The 
temptations which had assailed him in 
London, assailed him once more in Man- 
chester. He joined wine parties, he lost not 
a little at play, he speculated—most doubt- 
ful were his speculations, and very seldom 
successful; thus penury, which might have 
been kept at bay, appeared once more, gaunt 
and grim, on the threshold of the Morgans’ 
home, and the sun went slowly down amid 
dark and lowering clouds. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A PROMISE. 


HeEsTEr’s boy was six months old before 
the return tide of perplexity visited her. 
The link between her and her husband 
seemed at this time complete, there was no 
discordance, no jar, and had there been, one 
glance at the face of their lovely boy must 
have chased it away. 

Andrew, it is true, was prouder of his wife 
than of his son, but the satisfaction he felt in 
both was perfect. Thus the affectionate part 
of his nature was called into play, and its in- 
fluence was vaguely felt through his writings 
at this time ; his sarcasms became fewer and 
less severe, while the broad spirit of love for 
all humanity became visible under his words. 

The man was very happy, and happiness 
agreed with him, bringing out all the finest 
and best points in his character. 

Hester too lived in sunshine; her affec- 
tionate heart had food for its love—her own 
husband, her own child eclipsed the earlier 
loves. She thought less and less of her 
people, her heart was filled, and her cup was 
a cup of joy. 

Yes, the Harveys’ sun was shining brightly, 
but whatever the wise reason, such sunshine 
never lasts long in this world; the law of 
trial is the law of life, and whether it learns 
the lessons meant for it to learn or not, poor 
human nature must go through some storms, 
some cloudy days, some times of rain and 
tempest. 

The first sign of these troublous hours came 
to Hester in a letter from Manchester. The 
letter arrived at breakfast time ; little Andrew 
sat on his father’s knee, crowed merrily, and 
played with him while Hester read. 

Her correspondent was her mother. Mrs. 
Morgan wrote seldom, and never cheerfully ; 
hers was a nature that must turn to the dark 
side, and when Hester saw the handwriting 
she expected nothing very bright and cheery. 
But, as she read, a shadow crept over her 
face ; the letter was indeed gloomy, but there 
was a reality in the gloom. Money was very 








short; Mrs. Morgan did not know why, but 
they seemed to be as badly off as they ever 
were in Varley Street ; the father would not 
give an account of anything, he seemed 
morose and miserable ; she did not think he 
was giving satisfaction to his employers, and 
he was seldom, either night or day, at home! 

This lamentation occupied the earlier por- 
tion of the letter, but the real trouble came 
later, the real trouble was Rupert. 

Here the mother’s heart spoke, and her 
words became genuine and pathetic. There 
was something wrong with Rupert; there was 
some mystery about him which she could 
neither understand nor fathom. He came 
home regularly enough ; there were no com- 
plaints of him from head-quarters, but that 
there was something weighing on the boy’s 
mind was most evident. He ate next to no- 
thing, he was growing thinner and thinner, 
he scarcely ever spoke, he was morose and 
savage when addressed, and once, to the 
consternation of everybody, he burst into 
tears. Mrs. Morgan had begged of him to 
confide in her. He had repulsed her with 
the rudest of words. 

What wasthe matter? Was Rupert going 
mad? He had always been a queer boy. 
Oh, if only Hetty was there to counsel and 
advise him! She alone of all the family had 
ever had any influence over him. 

** See, see, wife,” sounded Andrew’s voice, 
playful and joyous on her ear, “the little 
man has another tooth—see !” 

Hester threw down her letter, left her 
place at the head of the table, and came to 
her husband’s side. She did not even look 
at her laughing boy, who sprang up in his 
father’s arms to welcome her. 

Laying her two hands on Andrew’s 
shoulder, she spoke in the old impulsive 
tones. 

“Husband, there is bad news from home. 
I must go home at once.” 

“Bad news in that letter?” said Andrew. 
“Show it to me. You take baby while I 
read it, darling.” 

She walked to the window with her boy, 
while Andrew read. The contents of the 
letter could scarcely please him, but neither 
did they awaken fear. He saw very little to 
alarm any one under Mrs. Morgan’s words, 
he ascribed them indeed to a woman’s weak 
fancy. The part he disliked most was that 
which related to Morgan ; he inwardly voted 
Morgan a scoundrel, but the boy—what boy 
that ever lived did not sometimes get into 
the blues? 

The question, however, was not how to 
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treat the Morgans, for them indeed he cared 
nothing, but how to soothe and please the 
wife of his heart, the mother of his son. 
Hester had behaved—well—nobly about 
her people; he had not been insensible to 
the sacrifice she had made for him on their 
account ; he must try to please her now. 
Not for worlds would he allow her to go 





to Manchester ; that would be once more to | 
throw her into that sea of discord and low- | 


bred cares, to enlist her once more as a 
champion for those from whom he wished to 
divide her. No, she must on no account go 
to Manchester ; but town was very empty, 


the season was nearly over, Staunton was | 


away, Mrs. Claymore was away—he might 


| either exclamation or comment. 


please his wife in another and a better | 


manner. He went up to the window where 
she stood, put his arm round her waist, and 
kissed little Andrew. 

“There is not much the matter with that 
brother of yours, Hester ; he is simply in the 
blues like many another lad. What he wants 
is change; I will write to-day to his chief, 
whom I know, and beg for a fortnight’s holiday 
for him, and then you can have him up here 
on a visit—eh, wife ?” 


| has never failed me. 


“Here, on a visit?” answered Hester, | 


“here! May I?” 
“ Of course you may. That will be much 
better than going down there. 


I will write | 


about him this very day, and you shall give | 


him the invitation at once. 
you, dearest ?” 
He looked at her eagerly. Her face flushed 


Does that satisfy 


date; when that hour arrives I wi// speak, no 
matter who says me nay. Until then, 
‘“‘ Believe me to be, 
“Your still very near relation, 
“ RUPERT MorGAN. 

“ P.S.—To relieve your mind to a certain 
extent concerning myself, I beg to assure you 
that my present moroseness is not caused by 
any conduct of my own, but from certain dis- 
coveries which I am making with regard to 
another individual in whom we both, whether 
we like it or not, are obliged to take an 
interest.” 


Hester read through this letter without 
A second 
lay on her plate ; she broke the seal and read 
it slowly. 

The second letter was from Morgan him- 
self. Here the writing, in contradistinction 
to Rupert’s, was neat and careful. It began 
in terms of endearment. 


“My Dar.inc CHILD, 

“T write in difficulty, and yet with 
hope, for I am appealing to the daughter who 
I am not a man of 
many words, but I am not ungrateful for all 
that my Hetty has done for her old father. 

“To you and your husband I owe the 
comfortable situation I now possess. 

“ We are all doing very well here, Hester ; 
we are comfortable, we are surrounded by 


| the refinements of life ; it is a shadow of the 
| old days, my dear, when your mother and I 


up; for a brief half-instant she had certainly | 


pictured showing little Andrew to her mother, 


but this permission to have her brother at | 


her own house pleased and astonished her. 


“Thank you, husband,” she said, “I will | 


write to Rupert at once; it will give me | 


great happiness to have him here.” 
The invitation to Rupert was dispatched. 


Three or four days went by, and two letters | 


from Manchester awaited Mrs. Harvey. 

She opened her brother’s first. 
short, the writing straggling and irregular; 
its contents ran thus— 


“ DEAR HESTER, 


It was | 


“No doubt my mother has been | 


sermonising about me—hence the gracious 
invitation from you, and your lord and master. 


possessed more money than even you and 
your worthy husband can now call your own. 
We owe our comforts to you and him, and 
whenever you choose to visit Manchester, we 
will endeavour to show you both that we are 
not ungrateful. 

“ My dear, I know your good heart, and I 
write now to beg for a little favour; it is 
small, but the need is pressing. Hester, I 
want the loan of a hundred pounds by return 
of post. Iwant it badly. I need scarcely 
say that my child will not failme here. This 
trifling sum is imperatively necessary. Ask 
your husband for it, and send it zw7thout fail. 

‘“‘Ever, my guardian angel, 
“ Your truly affectionate father, 
* JOHN MorGAn. 

“P.S.—I write in haste to catch this post. 


With my best thanks, I beg to assure you | On the receipt of the money I will let you 


both that it has come a little too late ; time 
was—but never mind! 

“I’m not coming to town at present; I 
don’t intend to visit you. It may be ne- 


cessary for me to speak to you at a future | locked them into her secretary and went out, 


know why I demand it. Trifling as it is, 


| my need for it is very pressing.” 


When Hester had read these letters she 
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taking little Andrew and his nurse with her. 
She went into the Green Park, sat down on 
one of the benches, and took her child on 
her knee. 

The dark speaking eyes of the lovely child 
gazed into hers ; she answered back their look, 
trying to read in their innocent, wondering 
world, an answer to the problem which per- 
plexed her. The baby’s eyes were not un- 
like her brother’s ; in the round, happy face 
she could even trace a fancied resemblance 
to him. Would the baby ever grow up to fling 
such burning, passionate words in her face, as 
Rupert had done to-day? The mere sugges- 
tion caused her to press him to her breast in 
an agony. She then gave him back to his 
nurse and walked home alone. 

In the evening she showed the two letters 
to herhusband. She had thought of keeping 
back Rupert’s, but her later considerations 
made her resolve to let him read it. In truth 
she loved him too well to have any thought, 
even a thought of pain, apart fromhim. She 
gave the bleared and ill-written epistle to her 
husband with the words— 

“Tam ashamed of it. It has pained me 
much. I fail to understand it.” 

Andrew treated this boyish letter much as 
he had done a former one from the same 
writer—he tossed it from him with a careless 
laugh. 

“*When a young cub—pardon me, Hester, 
he really behaves as one—gets into the sulks, 
the only remedy is to let him alone.” 

Then he kissed his wife, who handed him 
the other letter. Over this letter, strange to 
say, Hester had wasted few thoughts. Her 
father wanted money—a loan of money. 
Since her marriage Hester’s own money 
necessities had been so liberally supplied that 
she had ceased to value money at its true 
worth. Her husband was very rich, and 
very generous—of course he would lend her 
father this money without a moment's hesita- 
tion. 

She was rather astonished, however, to see 
the look on his face as he read Morgan’s 
letter ; he drew in his breath, a slight flush 
rose to his brow; finally, he jumped up 
hastily, and, taking the letter with him, went 
out of the room. The fact was, he wanted 
to decide on some mode of action before 
he met his wife’s eyes. The whole tone of 
Morgan’s letter displeased him; he saw the 
meanness of the man’s nature in every word. 
Read by the light this letter threw on it, he 
began to perceive some meaning in Rupert’s 
sulks. Rupert’s epistle was a thousand times 








more agreeable to him than the fawning words 
of the elder man. Strange to say, he had 
that very day heard one or two things about 
Morgan’s London life, which made him feel 
almost certain that the money he now needed 
was for no worthy object. Should he, could 
he aid and abet him in some scheme, per- 
haps some scheme of sin? But for his wife’s 
sake he would have refused the loan utterly ; 
indeed, in any case, to begin lending money 
to aman such as Morgan was contrary to 
his ideas of prudence. But for his wife’s 
sake—he would do a great deal for his wife— 
for her dear sake, he would look more closely 
into this unpleasant matter, and if the need 
were a genuine one he would supply it. He 
went back to Hester. He wasa good deal 
disturbed, and his words were perhaps a trifle 
harsh. 

“I don’t like this letter,” he said. “I 
don’t like either its tone or its demand. 
Hester, you must write to your father, and at 
once. ‘This is what you must tell him. Say 
to him, Hester, that you have shown his 
letter to your husband, that you have no 
money in your own possession to lend him; 
but as, what is your husband’s is yours, you 
believe you can let him have one hundred 
pounds, on one condition—that he explains 
satisfactorily to your husband his need of it. 
When your husband is really satisfied on this 
point the money shall be forthcoming.” 

Hester bit her lip, her voice trembled a 
little as she spoke. 

“J,” she began—‘‘I can do without that 
dress for the fancy ball, and—and not go to 
the sea. Would not that nearly make up the 
money ?” 

Now she raised her eyes to her husband's 
appealingly. 

Harvey took hold of her arm almost too 
firmly ; he felt stern with her for so mis- 
understanding him. 

“ Wife,” he said, “the money loan is no- 
thing, twenty times that sum should be given 
in a cause of honour, but I have reasons. 
Write what I have told you, and look up at 
me, Hester, I am about to lay a command 
on you.” 

**T will obey you,” she said. 

“This is my desire, Hester—listen. I, 
your husband, forbid you, under any arcum- 
stance, to lend money, without my permission, 
to your father. Do you promise again to 
obey me?” : 

“Yes,” she answered, but she burst into 
tears; her heart was full of perplexity and 
pain. 
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something 
pathetic in the ¢& 
childish longing § 


which prompted little 
Edward Stanley, night 
after night, to exchange 
his warm bed for a ward- 
robe shelf, that so he 
might fancy himself lying 
in a berth at sea. But 
along with a touch of 
sadness in picturing that 
unsatisfied passion kin- 
dled in him when, a 
mere baby, he first saw a 
ship and cried to go on 
board, and _ still alive 
when he went to his grave 
at three score and ten, 
there lies encouragement 
in noting how well a good 
man could fashion a 
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Cheshire, and Margaret, heiress of 
Hugh Owen, of Penrhos, Anglesea, 
was born on the 1st of January, 
1779. The Church was his destiny, 
a family living being in his father’s 
gift, but owing to a constant change 
of early teachers he was ill-taught, 
and went up to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, knowing “ small Latin” 
and no Greek. Despite his distaste 
for such studies he managed there 
to master classics enough for com- 
mon use, and appeared as a wrangler 

in the mathematical tripos of 
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spoke warmly of the debt he 
owed to Cambridge: 
“That discipline and 
invaluable course of study 
which rescued me from ig- 


YY 1802. Many years later he 
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norance and 
infused an 
abiding thirst 
for know- 
ledge, _the 
means of in- 
tellectual en- 
joyment and 
those habits 
and _ princi- 
ples which 
have not on- 
ly been an 
enduring 
source of per- 
sonal _ grati- 
fication, but 
tended much 
to qualify me, 
fiom the pe- 
riod of my 
taking orders 
to the pre- 
sent day, for 
performing 
the duties of 
an extensive 
parish.” 

On leaving 
college he 
travelled in 
Southern Eu- 


life which was of the life of his own choosing. | rope, and then held a curacy in Surrey till 
Edward Stanley, the -youngest child of | 1805, when he became rector of Alderley. 
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A few years afterwards he married Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. Oswald Leycester, 
Rector of Stoke-upon-Tern, a thoughtful, 
earnest-hearted girl of eighteen, and brought 
her home to the quiet parsonage beside the 
grey church tower. 





Here the two led a peaceful life, brightened | 


as years went on by the births of five chil- 
dren. Peaceful but busy, for there was much 
to be done in the long-neglected parish, 
“The clerk used to go to the churchyard 
stile to see whether there were any more 
coming to church, for there were seldom 
enough to make a congregation.” “The 
former rector used to boast that he had 
never set foot in a sick person’s cottage.” 
To Edward Stanley all this seemed not 
only wrong, but “ disgraceful.” ‘ His parish 
was his ship,” its well-being his chief concern. 
He worked with a will, well supported by his 
brother the Squire. His weekly rounds 
were regularly mapped out, and long after- 
wards the Alderley cottagers used to tell how 
welcome had been the sound of his _horse’s 
feet galloping up the lanes, and his cheery 
voice calling to them to come and speak to 
him or hold his pony. ‘ When he entered a 
sick-chamber he never failed to express the 
joy which neatness and order gave him, or 
to reprove where he found it otherwise.” 
Bearing himself always like a_high-bred 
gentleman, he was yet able to fall into the 
humours of the poor, petted their children, 
and talked over their cares and labours as if 
one of themselves, At the Rectory, the 
“home” of the parish, blanketing and cloth- 
ing were daily sold at less than cost price, 
books were lent out on winter evenings, and 
the Rector was always ready with sympathy 
and advice for the many who came to him. 
“ He was,” as the best among his people said, 
“their father and leader in everything that 
was good.” He was very fertile in expedients 
for helping on the changes he had at heart. 
For those too old or infirm to get to church 
weekly lectures were started in various parts 
of the parish, and besides his simple sermons 
he wrote, and distributed widely, short and 
earnest addresses on Sabbath-keeping, prayer, 
sickness, confirmation, and on the sin of 
drunkenness. He spent much time in his 
schools, and led the way in introducing 
gymnastics, history, geography, and natural 


history collections as part of a village school | 


course. Twice a year there were examina- 
tions in the Old and New Testaments, and 
once a year medals and prize books were 
given to the most promising children. ‘No 
task,” wrote one of these children in after 





years, “seemed too difficult for them to learn, 
and if well learned they knew that they were 
sure to be rewarded by the Rector’s well- 
known smile and expression of approbation, 
and his gentle tap on the head of each.” The 


|examination over, he gave them a good 


dinner at the Rectory, and perhaps took them 
out boating on the beautiful mere, letting 
them watch the wild ducks dart from the 
reeds, their shrill cry re-echoing from wood 
and deerhouse. ‘ He took so much trouble 
in whatever he did, never sparing himself for 
whatever he took in hand.” 

“Whenever there was a drunken fight 
down at the village, and he knew of it, he 
would always come out to stop it—there was 
such a spirit in him.” Once he was told of 
a desperate prize-fight coming off on the out- 
skirts of his parish. ‘‘ The whole field was 
filled (so a spectator told the story) and all 
the trees round about, when in about a 
quarter of an hour I saw the Rector coming 
up the road on his little black horse as quick 
as lightning, and I trembled for fear they 
should harm him. He rode into the field and 
just looked quick round (as if he thought the 
same) to see who there was that would be on 
his side. But it was not needed; he rode 
into the midst of the crowd, and in one 
moment it was all over. ‘There was a great 
calm, the blows stopped, it was as if they 
would all have wished to cover themselves 
up in the earth; all from the trees they 
dropped down directly, no one said a word, 
and all went away humbled.” Next day he 
sent for the two men and spoke to them 
earnestly. There were no more prize-fights 
seen at Alderley. 

Apart from the parish work, to which both 
his success and sense of duty lent an inspirit- 
ing zest, his life was full of vivid interests. 
He loved natural history, to him a living 
witness of God and His goodness, and in his 
walks and rides he never tired of observing 
the flights and habits of birds) How much 
he saw and learnt may be gathered from his 
little book, “ A Familiar History of Birds.” 
Once when he was lecturing on Geology at 
a Macclesfield Institute, eight barefooted 
boys wandered in. One of them, fifty years 
afterwards, told how that lecture had been the 
making of him. 

And there were the deeper pleasures of his 
home, of which his wife and constant help- 
mate wrote tenderly, “ Our walk this evening, 
our returning and playing at cricket, drink- 
ing tea on the lawn, and breathing the sweet 
evening air in the garden. The cheerful 


happy group drawing round the table with 
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books and pencils, the arm-chair in sight of | 


the moon.” 

The neighbouring clergy, many of them 
fox-hunting parsons, and most of them slug- 
gish or careless as to their parochial duties, 
had looked askance for some time at this 
eager, zealous man with his new-fashioned 
ideas and strange interest in birds, insects, 
and stones. But prejudice could hardly hold 
out long against his frank cordiality, especially 
when, through the Clerical Society which he 
chiefly set agoing, they learnt to know him 
better. In one way, however, he stood 
almost alone. A Whig by inheritance and 
conviction, he felt strongly on wide public 


questions, while steadily keeping clear of 


local party politics; and he proclaimed his 
opinions all the more openly because he held 
that religion suffered from apparent antago- 
nism to the spirit of theage. He vindicated 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill and the much- 
abused New Poor Law, and he joined in the 
petition for Church Reform, believing that 
therein lay the Church’s best hope of health 
and safety. 

He had been thirty-two years at Alderley 
when the Bishopric of Norwich was offered 
tohim. Entirely happy where he was, and 
simple in all his tastes, episcopal state had 


no charm for him, and its dignities and for- | 


malities would indeed be a painful restraint 
on his free habits and unreserved manners. 
He had an overpowering sense of the re- 
sponsibilities which would rest on him, a 
great diffidence, born of his early disadvan- 
tages, as to his own powers, and a vague dread 
of the hostilities which his reforming spirit 
might excite against him. 

But he felt within him energies for which 
Alderley did not give enough scope, and he 
earnestly desired to help in spreading a 
higher and more liberal tone among the 
clergy. After a mental conflict, which for a 
time told heavily upon his health, he saw 
Lord Melbourne, and, with an emotion he 
could not hide, accepted the appointment. 
Nor was he alone in his distress. “ It was the 
greatest triai that ever I had,” said one of his 
poor parishioners ; “he was taken from us 
because we did not make better use of him, 
to a place where they could do so.” 

The next three weeks were chiefly spent in 
sorrowful farewells. At his wish prayers 
were offered for him in the church, but he 
could not trust himself to take any part in 
the services beyond the Benediction. When 


he left Alderley it was with a promise—one 
he never broke—that he would every year 
revisit it. 


Troublesome days lay before him, and he 
| had already fought his first battle. ‘To mark 
his reverence for Dr. Arnold, then generally 
reviled, he had appointed him preacher at his 
Consecration in Lambeth Chapel. The 
Archbishop interposed his veto, but Stanley 
would make no other choice, and the sermon 
devolved upon a chaplain. 

Nevertheless he entered on his new labours 
with all his natural ardour. The dreary dis- 
| repair of his Norwich palace had actually re- 
vived and braced him, as giving him some- 
thing to mend, and he was deeply touched 
by the welcome he received at his installa- 
tion. ‘ Till then,” he said at a public meeting 
the same evening, “he had never felt any- 
thing like consolation for the sacrifice he had 
made in parting from his former charge.” 

His pleasure, however, was short-lived, for 

he had already given offence. In his sermon 
that day he had enforced tolerance of dissent 
and secular education for the poor—perilous 
ground to touch where men’s minds were 
coloured by the Oxford movement or excited 
by fears lest the Whig Government should 
| banish religious teaching from the national 
| schools. It was hardly surprising that his 
hopes of amity and concord were roughly 
| shaken by a sharp dispute over his morning 
utterances, through which he sat calm and 
silent, but which he long remembered with 
| pain. 

He might sometimes lack tact or discre- 
tion, but if “ where there were no fear there 
would be no bravery,” he was a thoroughly 
| brave man, for the censures he faced cut him 
| to the quick. He had, too, the merit of rare 
| disinterestedness. Before coming to Norwich 

he had formed two resolves, to which he 
steadfastly adhered: that his bishop’s re- 
venue should be wholly spent upon the 
diocese and should in no way enrich himself, 
and that the one claim to his patronage 
should be not interest, position, or friend- 
ship, but simply fitness. 

Once again, on a larger scale, he had to 
counteract the misrule of a feeble predecessor. 
Bishop Bathurst, a very old and easy-tem- 
pered man, had been content to let ill alone 
in his large diocese, and non-residence, 
pluralities, scanty services, and negligence as 
to baptisms and burials all were rife. Some 
effort to bring about a better state of things 
had already been made by a few faithtul 
officers of the diocese, and, with their help 
and that of others whom he gradually brought 
in, Stanley fell strenuously and most methodi- 
| cally to work. The letters he received from 
his clergy were all acknowledged and pre- 
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served—his own were registered, endorsed, 
and copied. Maps and statistics of the 
diocese were collected and examined. Con- 
firmations, hitherto septennial, were now held | 
yearly. 
these confirmations, said, “‘ The efforts he 
would make were greater than I have ever 
known to be made by any one; he was 
watchful to spare others ; he was resolute in 
not sparing himself.” Ww hile sternly check- 
ing any irreverence, his manner was full of | 
kind and even tender encouragement, espe- 
cially towards the friendless workhouse chil- | 
dren, to each of whom he used afterwards to | 
send a Bible and Prayer-book with the date | 
and his own name inscribed therein. 

Before every ordination came a three days’ | 
examination, in which he always took part, 
the little time left him for study being now 
chiefly given to his forgotten Greek, Divinity, 
and the more congenial subject of Church 
history. The antecedents of all candidates 
were fully investigated, and those accepted 
hospitably received at the palace, many 


thoughtful acts testifying to his sympathy | 


with them. “ Hearing that one of the candi- 
dates was very nervous and in low spirits 
concerning his fate, he took the trouble to 
walk up after dinner from the palace to the 
hotel where the man was staying to assure 
him that his work was well done, and that he 
need be under no alarm about not succeed- 
ing. ‘I gratefully remember,’ said another 
candidate, 
the moment my examination for deacon’s 
orders was over, and his walking out into the 
town to tell her I had passed the instant 
after my examination for priest’s orders, 
because he thought she would naturally be 
anxious.’” 

His earnestness made a no less deep im- 
pression. “The picture,” says one, speaking 
of the Charge given in the palace dining- 
room, “rises before my mind of a reverend 
old man, arresting the attention of all who 
stood before him by his striking profile, his 
long silvery hair, and the quick glance of his 
searching eye, and then riveting as it were 
that attention to himself ; while with his deep 
powerful voice, and with a frame gradually 
acquiring a slight tremulous movement as his 
emotion increased, he urged upon his hear- | 
ers the responsibilities of their new position 
in simple language—eloquent because issuing | 
warm and fresh from the heart.” 

It was not only at such times that he 
held up before them a high standard. “If | 
you think,” he once said to a man whom he | 
had recommended for preferment—“ if you 


One of his chaplains, speaking of: 


‘his writing a note to my mother | 


think that you owe me anything for intro- 
ducing you to your parish, prove it by show- 
ing what an enlightened and liberal clergy- 
man can do by improving his people.” 

Sunday morning always found him at the 
Cathedral, but on Sunday afternoon he went 
in turn to all the city churches. Nor did the 
farthest corner of his diocese escape his 
' watchful eye. “To this remote, obscure, 
| and diminutive parish,” wrote the Rector of 
Waldringfield, “the Bishop found his way, 
He came and spoke kindly and enc ouragingly 
to the rustic priest, accompanied him to his 
|church and school, and walked with him 

| through his straggling parish ;” and then, 
| after telling of the Bishop’ s interest in eo 
one and everything,” he adds, “I felt as if ¢ 
sunbeam had passed through my parish.... 
| from that day I would have died to serve 
| him.” 

| J] always found him the same,” said one 
| of his clergy, ‘‘so candid, so communicative, 
| so ready to listen to any difficulties, so 
| prompt in relieving them.” ‘“ He always en- 
couraged,” testifies another who did not 
think with him, “in me (and in all with 
whom I ever heard him converse) the frank- 
ness of the equal. It seemed to be part of 
his life to make every man at home with 
him.” 

But his nature had its sterner side. Enrring 
or slothful pastors found little indulgence at 
his hands, and his strict discipline was all the 
more obnoxious to them in that it was some- 
|times harshly and abruptly enforced. In 
| grave cases he would incur great anxiety and 
odium, and often heavy cost in the conflict 
with vice. Nor would his honest mind ever 
admit the plea that he should hold his hand 
“to avoid scandal to the Church.” He 
maintained that unworthy ministers disgraced 
the Church by their misconduct, not by the 
notoriety of that misconduct. “ You could 
not,” he said to an officer who was excusing 
some wrongdoing in his regiment by citing a 
like instance in the Church, “ you could not 
do me a greater service than by telling me of 
any such case amongst my clergy, that I 
might call him to account at once.’ 

The bitter resentment provoked by his 
| high-handed proceedings, and even by his 
sharp remonstrances, almost bewildered him, 
| while the difficulties in his way often suggested 
| trying doubts as to his own capacities. 
| “Tam well,” he wrote in his first visita- 
_ tion, “and as far as I can see and learn am 
going on well, but the more I advance the 
more humbled do I feel by the importance of 
my position. My only hope and consolation 
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is that I am a sort of pioneer for better days, | list my name shall not remain.’ The sensa- 
and that the seed I am, as far as I can be, | tion was immense; for some minutes the 
sowing will bring forth fruits when I am gone | meeting was as silent as death. Once more 
to a more peaceful and Christian world than | the Bishop named the man. ‘I repeat that 
this.” “The will to do good,” he says a| I insist that the name of the Reverend A. B. 
little later in his journal, “is vividly present, | be erased from the list. A man who lives 
but how to perform that which is good I | the life that he lives is a disgrace to his pro- 
know not.” “ Few suspect and fewer know | fession, and I will never consent to sit here 
how incessantly, in season and out of season, | at the table where he sits.’ He then put the 
the sense of my responsibility haunts and | case to the vote and the name was erased on 
overwhelms me.” the spot.” 

But these were the ejaculations of those| It was not wonderful that amid such pain- 
darker hours which are the penalty of sensi- | ful efforts he should sometimes look back 
tive temperaments. His buoyant spirit re- | longingly to the happy Alderley days. But 
asserted itself when he saw new schools and | he had brought with him to Norwich the best 
parsonages rising everywhere, churches better | joys of his Alderley life. His wife, forgetting 
served, and the uncouth and squalid la-| herself in him, soothed his disappointments 
bourers’ children, who had been brought to | and sustained his hopes, while her calm, clear 
his earlier confirmations, replaced by files of | judgment helped to strengthen and guide 
neatly-clad orderly boys and girls giving sure | him through harassing perplexities. Of her 
token of pastoral care. ‘Occasionally in | and his children he could say, “ Thank God, 
the gloom surrounding me I feel something | and from my heart I do, for such blessings ! ” 
like inspired encouragement, whispering better | His eldest son, allowed to follow the sailor 
things and lighting up the path before me.” | life denied to himself, had faced danger and 
“T really feel as if I was making some way | hard service among Arctic icebergs. The 
in stemming the stream which party spirit | other two were doing their duty as he would 
and prejudice have turned against me.” “God | have them do it in the Church and army; 
grant that my life may be prolonged until I} whilst his daughter Mary, his right hand at 
have effected the great object I had in view| home, became the moving spirit of the 
in undertaking the labours imposed upon me. | savings-bank and schools in which he saw 
May I live to see the triumph of Christian | the surest way of helping the poor. 
principle in the Church.” That union of severity and tenderness 

To hasten that triumph he could steel him- | which made him now the stern accuser, now 
self to play a part from which others, far less | the loving friend and father, showed itself 
kindly and pitiful, would have shrunk. The | throughout his character. Criminals dying 
brother of a leading man in Norwich had | on the gallows got from him no morbid pity. 
been proposed as member of a charitable | He so vehemently denounced Chartism that 
committee on which the Bishop sat. He/| at one time he could hardly go unmolested 
was a clergyman of disreputable life, but, | through some parts of the town. On a cer- 
being unbeneficed, did not come under| tain day, as he left the Great Hall of 
episcopal authority. A meeting held to elect | St. Andrew’s, a Chartist mob awaited him, 
the governors gave a chance and a last} and, says one who was there, “saluted the 
chance of challenging his name. What fol- | active, spare little Bishop with hooting and 
lowed is described by an eye-witness. “The | groans. He came out alone and unattended 
Bishop was in the chair. On his left was the | till he was followed by me and my brother, 
gentleman whose seat was questioned, on his | determined, as the saying is, ‘to see him 
right was the brother. The list of names was | safe home,’ for the mob was highly excited 
read over by the secretary, and the moment | and brutal. Bishop Stanley marched along 
it was concluded the Bishop rose. I knew | ten yards and then turned sharp round and 
what was coming and I trembled in my place. | fixed his eagle eyes on the mob, and then 
He rose, and in the most solemn manner and | marched ten yards more and turned round 
in a voice which resounded through every } again rapidly and gave the same hawk-like 
part of the room said, ‘I insist that the | look.” 
name of one individual be erased from the Yet while braving the people’s hatred he 
list. That individual I name before the | laboured unweariedly for the people’s good. 
whole assembly with the deepest sorrow. | He might be seen at the opening of a work- 
The Reverend A. B. is the person who by | house night-school, which he had set on foot, 
his shameful conduct is a disgrace to his pro-| “ kneeling on the stone floor amidst the poor 
fession, and unless his name is struck off the | children,” and then taking a class of boys. 
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He found his way, uninvited, one June even- 
ing to a large Ragged School meeting held 
by Lord Shaftesbury in the depths of Lam- 
beth. He was an active patron of the 
Norwich hospitals and asylums, and warmly 
supported temperance meetings, improved 
lodging-houses, and like experiments. His 
sanguine and enterprising spirit and great 
bodily vigour made any untried scheme so 
especially attractive that he was too apt to 
overlook the difficulties that might encom- 
pass it or the added toil it might entail upon 
himself. 

Perhaps, however, his happiest hours were 
those when, his morning’s diocesan business 
done, he reverted to old habits, carried 
pocketfuls of sugar plums to the infant schools 
and, with some small hand clasped in his, 
joined the little singers in their march round 
the room ; or, when sitting beside a sick-bed 
in some miserable alley, he brightened a weary 
hour by his thoughtful sympathy and helpful 
counsel: “the kind of work I enjoy beyond 
all other.” His familiar figure bound on such 
benevolent errands was to be met threading 
its way briskly through every part of Norwich, 
courteously returning poor men’s salutations 
and exchanging friendly greetings alike with 
squire, curate, or shopkeeper. 

His good-will reached yet further. Those 
who heard him read that sentence in the 
Bidding Prayer, “ The whole congregation of 
Christian people dispersed s¢hroughout the 
world,” could hardly fail to realise his yearn- 
ing that the bonds of unity between differing 
sects should be drawn closer. 

In the House of Lords, his speeches on 
the Irish National Education Bill, the Endow- 





ment of Maynooth, the Dissenters’ Chapel | 


Bill, and on Subscription to the Articles and 
aiturgy all told the same way. 

“I never heard of any man,” said one of 
his clergy, “ who could so thoroughly under- 
stand and appreciate good, in whatever form 
and by whomsoever it might be done.” He 
always seemed to be so readily able to 
separate the real solid good from the acci- 
dents of opinion, often erroneous, with 
which it was overclouded. “He was the 
only real Liberal I ever knew,” remarked 
a High Churchman of him after his death. 

He had a better test for men than their 
opinions. ‘I have learned,” he once ob- 
served, “to judge of men more by what they 
do than by what they say, or profess to 
think ;” and at another time, something 
having passed as to his wholly condemning | 
Miss Sellon and her Devonport Sisters of 
Mercy for their Romaa Catholic practices, 


| 


he warmly returned, “No, I should not. 
I cannot approve of all she did, but there 
was real good at the bottom.” 

Nor did he judge less leniently differences 
of view affecting him more nearly. When 
the Vicar of Yarmouth, at a visitation dinner, 
demurred to some part of the Bishop’s 
charge, he believed that he had thereby for. 
feited the Bishop’s friendship, but he found 
himself a few hours later the appointed 
preacher at the next ordination. 

Without either liking or aptitude for theo- 
logical discussion, Stanley would yet, when 
he saw need, declare himself on grave doc 
trinal points with characteristic frankness ; 
as when, preaching before the Assembly 
of Bishops and many of the Metropoli. 
tan clergy, he impugned the “ Apostolical 
Succession” in the boldest sermon that had 
ever been delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
a sermon not soon forgiven him. 

Respect for authority made him very for- 
bearing towards those among his High Church 
clergy who adhered pertinaciously to rubrics 
which he would gladly have seen annulled ; 
but he hardly showed the same patience over 
questions of ‘‘vestures, postures, and the 
like—points so thoroughly trifling that it was 
not worth while to pronounce any authorita 
tive opinion respecting them.” 

“1 hear a great deal about zeal for the wel- 
fare of the Church. I wish I could hear more 
of anxiety for the welfare of Christianity,” was 
his comment on the petty religious agitations 
around him. 

His own creed was very simply expressed. 
“Read the Gospel of St. John, and ask 
whether that book could have proceeded from 
any but a Divine source ?” And, to a dying 
man who had been owning to certain doubts, 
*T do not answer any of your difficulties. 1 
grant them all. They are difficulties. I 
cannot explain them. But now let me ask 
you one question. Do you, in the prospect 
of death, feel that anything can give you 
such confidence and support in that hour as 
the belief that Christ is God ?” 

Yet his unclouded faith was not allowed 
to condone a tolerance, to many as startling 
and displeasing as his rigid standard of 
duty. 

When, rather than mortify a good old 
Unitarian, he consented to take a copy of 
Unitarian sermons, and his name, inserted by 


| mischance, appeared heading the subscription 
| list, a reproachful outcry arose which stung 


him deeply. “I certainly,” he owns, “ ought 
to have been more cautious ; but what a liie 


| of wretchedness to be for ever watching over 
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and repressing the spontaneous acts of kind- 
ness which opportunities call forth !” 

When he gave his voice for stained glass 
and open sittings, he was pronounced a High 
Churchman. When he conferred with philan- 
thropic Dissenters, received their ministers at 
his table, and showed his regard for the en- 
lightened and cultivated men then to be 
found in their ranks at Norwich, he was 
taunted with leaning towards dissent. To 
the end of his life it was his fate to endure a 
more than common share of the mis-judg- 
ment and suspicion to which he was peculiarly 
alive; and many even of his own Norwich 
poor, who had cause to bless his bounty, still 
remembered resentfully that he had opposed 
Chartism and defended the New Poor Law. 

But, through good and evil report, he fol- 
lowed what seemed to him the righteous 
course, openly combating prejudices which 
he believed harmful alike to the entertainers 
and their victims. On Joseph Gurney’s 
death, he spoke from the pulpit, to a crowded 
congregation, of his noble qualities, a tribute 
of respect never before rendered by a bishop 
to a quaker. And, defying Protestant cla- 
mour, he received under his own roof, and 
supported at a great public meeting the Ro- 
man Catholic and so-called fanatic, Father 
Mathew, when, on his wonderful crusade 
against drinking, he came to Norwich. 

Four years later a yet stranger visitor was 
welcomed at the palace. Believing all genius 
to have its element of good, he desired that 
the drama should’ be raised rather than sup- 
pressed. He never entered a theatre, but he 
took pains to tell Macready of his pleasure 
in the reforms brought about at Covent 
Garden. And when he heard that Jenny 
Lind was to sing ata Norwich concert, he 
iélt that he was but doing due honour to her 
pure and beneficent life in asking her to be 
his guest. She came, and he must have been 
more than requited for the many strictures he 
incurred, by a few words of hers to Mrs. 
Stanley, when some time afterwards she was 
there again. ‘Telling of the good she hoped 
to do in Sweden with her splendid earnings, 
she added, “And all this the Bishop of 
Norwich began in me—that is, it was in me, 
but it did not know how to come out.” 

Press of work had long since forced him 
to abandon his own favourite studies. ‘ For- 
mer pursuits and tastes which interested, 
occupied, and gratified me are gone, and 
separated as I am from following them I can 
scarcely persuade myself that they ever 
existed.” But he still eagerly promoted 


mechanics’ institutes and museums in his 





own diocese, and in London frequented the 
meetings of the Linnzean Society, greeting 
with enthusiasm any new discovery, and 
especially striving to link together science 
and religion. “ I remember,” says one who 
happened to be present, “ with great pleasure 
the way in which he introduced there a 


missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, who, like Williams in New Zealand, 
had done something for science in the 
Seychelles.” 

Age, as it crept on him, only quickened 
his zeal, “ Daily do I feel an increasing 
disposition to carry out my objects, under an 
impression that I may, at any moment, 
receive my summons.” “And though,” as 
he wrote on the eve of his seventieth birth- 
day, “these latter years have been accom- 
panied with much labour and pain,” still, in 
looking back on his Norwich life he found 
comfort in the respect and love he had slowly 
won from his clergy, and above all in the 
work he had been able to do for God, and he 
could pray with the old fervour, “ That my 
declining years may be devoted to Thy service, 
and that in all my doings and intentions the 
advancement of Thy holy religion and the 
true vital interests of the Catholic Church of 
Christ may be my prominent object and end 
and aim.” 

Even when, in the spring of 1849, his 
strength began visibly to fail, he still refused 
to rest. “It is better,” he truly said, “to 
wear out than to rust out,” and he only 
feared lest he should outlive his faculties. 

He had rarely left his diocese, except for 
his three-monthly stay in London and to 
make that yearly pilgrimage to Alderley, 
“ visiting many welcome faces, laughing with 
the living, weeping over the dying, when (as 
he said) Norwich clergy would scarcely know 
me ; sitting by cottage firesides talking over 
old times, with hands clasped in mine, as an 
old and dear friend.” 

At length, however, yielding to the anxious 
wish of his wife and children, who watched 
with dread the constant strain upon his 
powers, he started with them for a tour in 
Scotland. Before going he made one 
proviso. ‘The moment the cholera breaks 
out” (it was raging in many parts of 
England) “I return instantly, to be at my 
post.” 

He was staying at Brahan Castile, in Ross- 
shire, apparently enjoying the mountain air 
and scenery, and had just walked home from 
a Highland school which he had been ex- 
amining, when he was seized with severe pain 
in the head. No great alarm was felt, how- 
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ever, until a fortnight later, when his mind 
became affected and his slumber unnaturally 
heavy. The next morning, September 4th, 
he rose, listened to the words in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, “ For we know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved we have a building of God, 
an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,” and asked to hear them again. 
Then he wished to go out into the autumn 
sunshine on the lawn below, “but his strength 
was gone, he could but just cross the room, 
supported on either side, and sank down upon 
the bed ina deep sleep.” Remedies only 
partly revived him. 
murmured the thoughts that had been most 
in his mind of late, “of the sea voyage to 























forward with delight. “Then I shall be 
within reach of Norwich to return for the 
cholera;” and, again, “If there are but 
twenty they ought to have their double ser- 
vice.” 

Two more days he lingered, and on the 
night of Thursday, September 6th 1849, 
passed away, tended to the last by his wife 
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“ He suffered!” Thou, 
And yet my Lord, my 


“ He suffered!” 


Unmeasured as the fiery 


In broken sentences he | 


Edinburgh,” to which he had been looking | 


® Miss Havergal’s last poem on the Sacred Year. 


| and daughters and the son, on whom his 
| generous and tolerant spirit has so fully 
| descended and from whose record this sketch 
| is almost wholly drawn. 

! He had wished that his bones should lie 
| in Alderley churchyard ; but as years went by 
| Norwich Cathedral gained an ever stronger 
hold on his affections. He had found daily 
| solace in its services amidst the many burdens 
| and vexations of his life ; he knew every corner 
| of it by heart, from the crypt to the lofty 
| spire rising beyond his palace garden, and 
before his death he was content that his last 
long sleep should be within its walls. 

Amid stormy winds, which would have 
gladdened his heart in life, his remains were 
brought by sea to Yarmouth, and landed at 
the quay from which he had so often watched 
with eager eyes the shipping in the roads. 

On September 21st, in presence of a vast 
and weeping assemblage, he was laid to rest 
in the nave of the Cathedral. 

Christian faith tempered as his was by 
Christian charity is rare at all times, rarer 
still in a Bishop born long before the end of 
the eighteenth century. 


“HE SUFFERED.” * 

By THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 

Was it, Lord, indeed for me, 
The Just One for the unjust, Thou didst bear 
The weight of sorrow that I hardly dare 

To gaze upon, in dark Gethsemane ? 


my near and gracious Friend, 
God! Thou didst not shrink 


For me that full and fearful cup to drink 
Because Thou lovedst even to the end! 
Saviour, was Thy love so vast 
That mysteries of unknown agony, 

Even unto death, its only gauge could be, 


depths it passed ? 


Lord, by the sorrows of Gethsemane 
Seal Thou my quivering love for ever unto Thee ! 
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AN IVY SONG. 


N the mellow autumn sunshine, 
When the year was on the wane, 
I dreamed a dream of earthly bliss 
That cannot come again. 
The vesper lights were gleaming 
On a ruined castle tower, 
And I stood there dreaming—dreaming, 
When the ivy was in flower. 


Down below me lay the shadows 
Where the alder-bushes grew ; 

The fields were dim with golden mist, 
The sky was faintly blue ; 

No restless wind came creeping 
Through my still and leafy bower ; 

Life was sweet and pain was sleeping 
When the ivy was in flower. 







Oh, the bonnie, burnished ivy 
Clings around the ruin yet! 
My blissful dream is over now ; 
I woke to vain regret. 
But patience soothes repining, 
Sorrow brings a priceless dower, 
And God’s light will still be shining 
When the ivy is in flower. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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The Sea-shore. 


GRAINS OF SAND. 


By THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


* And God gave Solomon largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the sea-shore.””—1z KINGs iv. 29. 


HE image in which God’s response to 
Solomon’s prayer is conveyed is one 
whose full significance is apt to evade us on 
a mere superficial reading. It is a favourite 
metaphor with Eastern writers. There are 
numerous examples of its use in the Bible. 
In these examples it indicates vast quantity. 
The seed of Abraham was to be multiplied 
as the sand upon the sea-shore; Joseph 
gathered corn in Egypt as the sand of the 
sea; Job spoke of multiplying his days as 
the sand; and the Psalmist acknowledged 
that the thoughts of God te him were more 
in number than the sand. The image is very 
expressive. On the coast both of Palestine 
and Egypt—the regions with which the Bible 
writers were most familiar—the sand is un- 
usually abundant. All the way from the 
Delta of the Nile to the most northern point 
of Syria, a vast sandy tract, penetrating inland 
here and there from the shore-line, fringes 
the Mediterranean, and separates between 
the green cultivated fields and the blue waters 
of the sea. The floor of the desert, which 
encompasses the Holy Land on the south and 
east, although usually composed of other 
materials, has nevertheless in a few places 
large belts of deep sand-drifts, like»those 
which may be seen on the western bank of 
the Nile. Let the traveller stand om the sea- 
shore near Gaza, where, far as the eye can 
reach north and south, the tawny sand-hills 
swell and shoal as if imitating the rolling of 
the waves, down to the white ermine of the 
ocean verge; or let him be overtaken by a 
sand-storm in the Egyptian desert, in which 





the surging sand-clouds, with the red sun- 
light flashing like flame from the particles, 
suggest the idea of a whole continent on 
fire, with its smoke ascending in stifling and 
immeasurable masses to heaven; and a most 
vivid impression of the vastness of the quan- 
tity of this material will be produced upon his 
mind. Let him take up a handful of the 
sand and try to count its grains as they 
trickle through his fingers, and he will give 
up the task in despair ere he has counted a 
twentieth part. Let him try to imagine how 
many handfuls there are in even one heap 
beside him, and his imagination will be 
speedily overpowered. And if he endeavours 
further to form some conception of the quan- 
tity that makes up the shore of a single bay, 
or the floor of a single desert, the mind 
utterly collapses under the unequal burden. 
Such, then, is the image which the inspired 
writer, in accommodation to the Eastern hyper- 
bolical mode of speaking, employs to express 
the largeness of heart with which Solomon 
was endowed. Such is the literal and 
obvious meaning of the allusion. 

But it seems to me, in analyzing it more 
elosely, that the image indicates not only the 
vast but also the varied range of Solomon’s 
wisdom; not only the quantity but also the 
quality of the largeness of his heart. Nothing, 
at first sight, looks more uniform and mono- 
tonous than a heap of sand. It seems bar- 
ren and uninteresting to the last degree. A 
sandy desert or sea-shore in itself seems the 
most dreary and desolate of all places, where 
there is nothing to excite the mind or appeal 
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to the imagination ; 
and yet examine 
carefully a small 
portion of the sand, 
and you will be 
struck with the im- 
mense variety which 
it contains. No two 
particles are the 
same in size, shape, 
colour, or mineral 
character. No two 
grains have perhaps 
the same origin or 
the same history. 
A handful of sand 
is, in fact, a geo- 
logical § museum, 
composed of the 
remains of different 
rocks worn off or 


carried by the wind 
from the eruptions 
of Vesuvius and 
Etna; and others 
still have been 
cround from the 
dark northern 
headlands, _ those 
Sphinxes of the 
ocean against which 
the waves of the 
Atlantic—fugitives, 
all white and reek- 
ing, flying from 
some monster of the 
deep —hurl them- 
selves with frantic 
fear. Frost and fire, 
glacier on mountain 
crest, and iceberg 
on Arctic shore; 











ground down by cataract roaring in 
different agencies rocky gorge, thril- 
and at different ling the leaves with 
periods. What a fear, and river flow- 
boundless field for “ Statues old before history began.”’ ing calmly through 


the imagination 

does it afford! To trace the regions in which, 
and the methods by which, the separate par- 
ticles of a handful taken from the shore of 
Palestine were formed would be an endless 
task. One grain has come from the granite 
rocks that almost throttle the Nile at the first 
cataract, out of which the earliest monuments 
of Egypt were carved; perhaps has itself 
formed part of some statue or obelisk that was 
old before history began. Another grain has 
been ground down from the marble hills of 
Greece that have yielded the precious mate- 
rial in which, by the sculptor’s skill, the gods 
have come down to the earth in the liken 
ofmen. A third has been disintegrated from 
the volcanic stone which the earliest builders 
of Italy have 
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rich alluvial plain ; 

breaker foaming on iron coast, and still lake 
lisping its liquid murmurs on pebbly beach ; 
all these have been at work for untold ages to 
produce the individual grains of the handful 
of sand. Flakes of gold from eastern mines ; 
scales of glittering mica from western hills ; 
fragments of quartz, and onyx, and jasper from 
southern ranges mingle with the duller débris 
of common rocks. And interspersed among 
these lifeless particles may often be seen beau- 
tiful forms of microscopic life, minute hyaline 
shells, crystal spicules of sponges, and tinted 
bits of sea-urchins, the faint dawning of a 
higher world in sea and shore. We read in 
these sand-dunes, as distinctly as we see 
the tracks of ancient animals on the sutface 
of sandstone 


piled into slabs taken 
their gigantic from the 
walls and quarry, the 
massive rt evidence of 
tombs. Some Ta33K is i iy many of the 
of the parti- Liar” + ME changes 
cles have ~~ = through 
been washed ; ae which — our 
down by —= == = earth has 
streams from as = passed. We 
the precipices see in them 
of the Alps the relics of 
or Apen- old —_conti- 
nines; others nents that 
have been Icebergs carrying sand from Arctic shores. have van- 
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ished completely—the sole memorials of an- 
cient seas that seem mythical to all but the 
geologist. They are formed from the ruin of 
rocks, which themselves were made of ancient 
sea-shores and ocean-beds; the sandstone 
rock alternately crumbling into sand and 
hardening into rock, to be again disinte- 
grated into sand, as sea and land alternately 
give place to each other. The earth is but a 
gigantic sand-glass for the computation of 
geological time, in which the sands are fall- 
ing unremittingly, and which after long ages 
is turned upside down to expend what it has 
gained, and to gain what it has expended. 
And no one with a thoughtful mind can gaze 
upon the minute grains that thus come and 
go without being overwhelmed by their sig- 
nificance, by the thought of the vast periods 
which they represent and the stupendous cos- 
mical processes which have given rise to them. 
So far from finding the sand upon the sea- 
shore monotonous and uninteresting, it is full, 
when properly studied, of the romance of 
natural history. 

Like this sand on the sea-shore, in its 
wonderful variety, was the largeness of heart 
which God bestowed upon Solomon ; a large- 
ness of heart which should find, even in 
things as unpromising and barren at first sight 
as a heap of sand, abundance of interest and 
enjoyment ; a largeness of heart which would 
invest with its own charm the most desert 
place and the most familiar object—to which 
nothing that God had made would be common 
orunclean. Throughout the life of Solomon 
we see how richly he possessed this Divine 
gift ; how wide was his culture—how deep 
was his interest in the world around him. 
He took cognisance not only of the objects 
of nature, animate and inanimate, which 
existed in his own kingdom, from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the hyssop that grew out of 
the wall, and of those which the commercial 
enterprises of his subjects were continually 
bringing in from foreign lands, but also of 
the lives and characters of men in all their 
surface diversities and in all their inner depths. 
He displayed the most consummate ability in 
organizing and administering the affairs of his 
extensive kingdom. He searched witha keen 
intellect all the ever old, ever new problems 
of life which were stirring the minds and 
vexing the hearts of the most thoughtful men 
of his day. He had an imagination which 
played gracefully around the light and airy 
subjects which occupy men’s moments of 
leisure, and a tender, passionate nature, which 
gave its own strong colouring to every affec- 
tion of his heart. We have the most ample 








proofs of his profound practical sagacity in 
the Book of Proverbs, which he edited; of 
his tenderness and devotion in the Song of 
Solomon, which he composed ; and of his 
vast and varied experience of all that the 
world can do for, or give to, a man in the 
inexpressibly sad chapters of Ecclesiastes, 
which, amid the sunny joyousness of the other 
books of the Bible, seems like the skeleton 
at the Egyptian feast. The historians of 
Israel delighted to dwell upon the confession 
of the Queen of Sheba, that the reality of his 
greatness surpassed the fame thereof—that 
one-half had not been told her. And ever 
since fantastic fables, Jewish, Christian, and 
Mahometan, have surrounded him witha halo 
of supernatural wisdom, and have attributed 
to him the power of interpreting the speech 
of beasts and birds, of knowing the secret 
virtues of gems and herbs, and of curing 
diseases and casting out devils by magic 
spells and incantations. 

God is willing to grant to every human 
being, in a degree proportioned to his nature 
and circumstances, what He bestowed upon 
Solomon. He has placed us in a large and 
wealthy place. He has given to us the whole 
creation for our inheritance, and made us the 
heirs of all the ages. The whole universe 
tends towards Man as its centre and highest 
point. It finds in him its end and interpreter. 
Nature is translated in his mind into thought. 
All the sciences are only the humanising of 
the things of earth. We name and classify 
and study plants, and animals, and stones, 
and thus give our own life to them, and 
raise them by this association into fit com- 
panions for ourselves. The uses of the 
objects of nature are only their human rela- 
tions. And all this is because God made the 
earth to be co-ordinate with man, and in its 
own degree humane. And just as He feeds 
our bodies with the treasures of every land 
and every sea, that we may have a wide and 
vigorous life, participant of all variety ; so 
He wishes to feed our souls with intellectual 
food derived from all the objects which He 
has made, that we may interpret the mute 
symbolism of earth and sea and sky, and 
offer in rational conscious form, as the priests 
of creation, the silent, unconscious worship of 
nature. But, alas! how grievously have we 
frustrated God’s gracious design! How in- 
sensible are we to many of the relations and 
attractions of the world around us! How 
narrow is the region of interest in which we 
live! how few are the things for which we 
really care! A Roman noble, speaking to a 
great crowd of his fellow-citizens on the 
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Palatine Hill in Rome, once said, ‘ Nothing 
human is foreign to.me.” The sentiment was 
warmly applauded by the multitude ; but only 
a few choice spirits have ever been able to 
carry it out in all its significance. A life spent 
in the pursuit of wealth, or pleasure, or com- 
fort, or self-interest, like a narrow window, 
frames and circumscribes the wide view. Sin, 
that promises a glorious god-like enlargement 
of being, contracts the world of nature and 
the world of thought, lays waste all the 
sources of enjoyment without, and paralyzes 
all the powers of enjoyment within. And in 
a world where everything that God has made 
is very good, and is fitted to please and in- 
struct us, so many things become common- 
place and uninteresting to us because we 
ourselves have lost the capacity to appreciate 
them. The world is full of life and beauty 
and interest, but we have lost our vitality ; 
our life is mixed with death; and therefore 
the world is to us too often a mere heap of 
barren sand. 

And the most woeful thing of all is that 
that religion which was given to us by God 
for the very purpose of enlarging our hearts 
and enlarging the sphere of interest and en- 
joyment around, for opening our eyes and 
bringing back the fresh charm of God’s world, 
is perverted by us into a kind of moral im- 
prisonment. ‘That which was meant to throw 
wide open the gates of our spirit to the ful- 
ness of the Divine blessing—to banish our 
fear to live at large in God’s great world—has, 
in too many instances, led to greater self- 
centredness and narrowness of view than 
before. How mean and low are the ideas 
which many people have of religion! They 
are afraid to open their mouths wide that 
they may be filled abundantly. They cannot 
believe in a disinterested goodness, which in 
the most absolute and unlimited sense finds 





begins and ends with the conviction that we 
are pardoned sinners ; and all beyond that 
is not only vain and useless, but positively 
mischievous. Perverting the meaning of 
the singleness of eye and heart which they 
must possess who are the followers of Christ, 
of the one thing needful for which every- 
thing else must be given up, they fancy that 
the Christian religion is a scheme only of 
self-denial and _ self-sacrifice—limiting the 
range of enjoyment and circumscribing the 
use of the things of the world. They think 
that God is most acceptably served by aus- 
terities and mortifications, which in them- 
selves are pleasing to Him. The love of 
God is conceived of by them as if it must 
exclude every other affection—and the service 
of God as the proscription of half the facul- 
ties and sensibilities of our nature—and the 
Christian life as a life that exclusively medi- 
tates upon and prepares for heaven, and is 
indifferent to all the common interests of the 
world. 

All this is but a caricature of the gospel. 
These are the characteristics, not of Christi- 
anity, which gives expansion to the soul, but 
of a false religion which absorbs it. The sal- 
vation of Christ Jesus is not an object which 
attracts the whole attention to itself, and ren- 
ders it insensible to everything else, but the 
moral health of our being which imparts its own 
freshness to every scene, and its own charm to 
every object. It gives a disengagedness of 
mind which enables us to take an interest in 
the passing occurrences of the moment, and a 
disposableness of mind which fits us to take 
part in any duty that arises. Where the 
Spirit of God is, there is liberty. If the Son 
makes us free, we are free indeed. The love 
of God excludes none of the common duties 
and affections of life, but, on the contrary, 
gives them a new beauty and power ; just as 


it more blessed to give than to receive. They | the light of day communicates its own warm 


gauge the bounty of God by the narrow 
standard of their own selfish, grudging hearts. 


How many well-meaning Christians ignore | to make room for itself. 


| 
| 


glow to everything in the landscape, from a 
mountain to a moss, while it displaces nothing 
It alone gives us 


altogether the work of their Father’s hands ; | the full free use of our own being and of the 


are content to know nothing of the Older 
Testament of nature which He has given 
them for the very purpose of illustrating the 
lessons of grace, and ministering pleasure 
and instruction to them ! They glory in closing 
their eyes to the beauties of sea, and sky, 
and land, as if in their very nature calculated 
to draw down their thoughts from heavenly 
to earthly things. How many reduce the 


field of sacred knowledge and experience to 
those things only which they deem necessary | 
to salvation ! 


In their estimation salvation 


world around us. It sets free the heart from 
its preoccupation with itself to run in the 
way of God’s commandments. So far from 
throwing the common features of our daily 
life into shade, it brings forth to view objects 
before unnoticed, and attaches importance to 
things so small that in the confusion and self- 
absorption of a godless life they are altogether 
overlooked. And just as the reflection of 
the sky on a little wayside pool broadens its 








surface and deepens its capacity until it can 
| take in the whole heavens above it, so the 
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love of God in Christ shed abroad in our 
hearts will enlarge their capacity to embrace 
the whole universe. Partaking of God’s na- 
ture we shall love all that God loves, and be 
interested in all in which He is interested. 
As the sand is formed on the sea-shore, so 
is the enlargement of heart, which is said to 
resemble it, acquired. Notin the quiet shel- 
tered waters of the bay, by gentle processes, 
is the sand deposited. It speaks of storm, 
of waste, and change. Its gain has come 
through loss. The sandy shore that fringes 
the ocean has been produced by the ruin of 
mountains. On far inland heights the storm 
and the glacier have been busy wearing 


down the precipices ; on the ocean verge the 































See 


“ The cataract roaring in rocky gorge.” 





mammoth-chested rocks have been tunnelled 
by the tides, and the tempest-vexed waves 
have carried the materials thus formed, and 
accumulated them on the distant strand. The 
| cascade we see foaming between its grim 
| walls bears away, in the apparently useless 
| struggle and waste of power, atoms from the 
rocks to swell the heap of sand upon the 
shore and sow the seed of continents yet to 
be. And so are all the gains of the soul 
made, through the abrasion of the hard and 
stony heart by the waves of time and change, 
by the wearing down of lofty imaginations 
through disappointments and failures, by the 
crumbling of proud desires through the hum- 
bling experiences of life. The sorrow or suf- 
fering that seems so useless and vain, con- 
tending with the hard rocky cause of it, 
fretting and fuming among the trying re- 
straints of life, is, as it were, removing from 
them lessons of faith, and patience, and bove, 
which afterwards, when the sorrow has sub- 
sided and the suffering has become tranquil, 
will enrich and beautify the whole life. So 
is it with all enlargements both in the natural 
and human worlds; the increase in one 
direction is the result of decrease in another, 
as the sea-shore acquires its sand by a pro- 
cess of continental disintegration. God’s 
chastisements, which seem to limit our joys 
and to make our life poorer and meaner, are 
in reality designed to enlarge our hearts and 
to widen the bounds of our being. ‘Through 
the pains and privations of our sufferings He 
leads us to a larger freedom, a greater power, 
a deeper joy. The Church has grown to 
the ideal of Christianity through persecution 
and trial—has enlarged its boundaries and 
purified and widened its faith in the crises 
through which it has passed. Kingdoms 
have grown greater and nobler through a 
stormy history. Nations have learned through 
wars and revolutions to take wider and truer 
views of their mission, and to fulfil the pur- 
poses of their existence in 
the confederation of man- 
kind. Through the captivity 
into heathen lands the Israel- 
ites realised that in them 
all the families of the earth 
were destined to be blessed. 
Through the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the disper- 
sion of the peculiar people 
the narrow Jewish religion 
and polity merged into the 
world-wide, time-long king- 
dom of the Son of Man. And 
so, throughout the history 
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of its range of regard, but also by the minute- 
ness of its interests and sympathies. His 


_ piety is proved, not by his conduct on great 
| and exciting occasions, but by his conduct in 


Mad OCCASIONS. 





* Rocks, tunnelled by the tides.” 


of Christendom, we find that communities 
tempted selfishly to confine to themselves 
their special blessings have been compelled, 
by external shocks and internal sufferings, 
to enlarge their bounds and make others 
partakers with them of their privileges. New 
ages of larger liberty, of wider vision, of 
purer faith, of more just and loving rela- 
tionships between man and man, have 
been ushered in through periods of terror 
and pain! The hearts of men everywhere 
have been enlarged through their fears; and 
the storms and strifes of the world have been 
the pains of progress—the birth-pangs of 
grander liberties. The framework of society, 
like the framework of nature, is broken up 
from time to time, that out of the wreck may 
be formed the shore-line that limits the en- 
croachments of evil, and the dry land of truth 
that lifts the level of life nearer heaven. 

The sand on the sea-shore is composed 
of small particles. It is vast in the aggregate, 
but the grains are individually minute; and 
so the largeness of heart, which resembles it, 
is made up of the fulfilment of little duties 
and the adorning of little occasions as they 
arise. The work of creation was wrought 
out of finished atoms ; the work of redemp- 
tion was perfected by our Lord’s attention to 
the humblest details and the commonest in- 
cidents—by obedience to the least of God’s 
commandments ; and so the Christian’s life is 
a constant living to God in small things. 
The largeness of the Christian’s heart is 
shown, not only by the comprehensiveness 





' of our lives to God. 





ordinary circumstances; not by some great 
gift, or sacrifice, or act of devotion, but by 
a circumstantial attention to the common 
affairs of life. It requires less grace in 
reality to be a martyr for Christ on a public 
stage than to be kind and considerate in 
the familiar intercourse of domestic life, 
or to maintain a guileless integrity in the 
ordinary transactions of business. The 
Christianity that is faithful in that which 
is least is a more difficult Christianity than 
that which glows and triumphs on grand 
Little love can perform great 
actions ; but it requires great love to gather 


_ up the fragments of duty that nothing be 


lost, and consecrate the fleeting moments 
A largeness of heart 
which thus attends to the smallest details of 
piety—to the little things in which love most 
powerfully shows itself, which recognises God 
habitually and seeks constant opportunities 
to please Him, will never be oppressed with 
listlessness and ennui. Every hour will be 
filled with incident ; every object will possess 
a secret charm; and life will be a continual 
feast. And just as the sand, by reason of the 
minuteness of its particles, forms the most 
effectual barrier to the waves of the ocean, 
and guards the land from their ravages, so 
the opulent heart that resembles it in its vast 
variety of interests and sympathies will thus 
be most securely guarded against the storms 
of temptation and the bitter evils of the 
world, 





“ Glacier on far inland heights.” 
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WATCHING FOR THE DAWN. 


By THE REV. WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


GDETETAREOUS with the Roman 
watch around the grave of Christ, there 
was another watch set that night in deep | 
intentness within the city. It was a watch 


| of some lightless 


| 


at once of sorrow and of love—sorrow that 
| their beams in a flash of moonlight showing 


the death on Golgotha, some hours before, 
had extinguished all of hope on earth—yet 
love, strong even as this death : many waters 
could not quench it, neither could the floods 
drown it. Probably the group was to be 
a most of the night through seated on 
the open roof of their dwelling, and gazing 
over its low parapet eastward to catch the 
first touches of the dawn ; 


forest. There, however, 
rising from the gloom, soared the tall pile of 
the Fortress of Antonia, sentinel at that time 
of all Jerusalem. Bel hind it crowded the 
broad roofs and cloisters of the Temple— 


for a moment white as snow. Southward, 


| tower after tower loomed out dimly in their 


for it was a group | 


composed of Mary Magdalene, and Mary | 
the mother of Jesus, and the other two or 


three Galilean women who had followed 


Jesus to the last; 


and, within her long dark | 


robes, each bore a vessel laden with prepared | 
spices she had bought and mixed soon as | 


the Passover sun had set, and whose trea- 
sure now she held waiting for the earliest 
daylight that she might hurry to the grave 
and pour it on the body of her Lord.* 


spectre lines. Sometimes, as on the noble 
mass of Herod the Great’s palace, there 
rested, as the moonshine passed over it, a 
burnished flame. Sometimes the hasty rays 
glittered on some roof or pinnacle with 
diamond point, and then were gone. Then 
the outline of the guardian mountains round 
about Jerusalem rose in their vast background 
sweep. Especially there, across the deep 
cut of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, there 
hung impending like a wall the famed steeps 
of the Mount of Olives; while beyond it still, 
and far off—with the perpetual mystery of 
the Jordan River and the chasm of the Dead 


| Sea between—far off, yet looking always near, 


It | 


had been a preparation on which the whole | 
of their simple hearts was bent; and in the | 


mingling of the spices doubtless they had | 
mingled many tears ; for the thought must 
have been present to them that it but 
remained to them, by their new anointing of 
their Lord, to repair the hasty burial of ‘the | 
Passover eve. ‘Then they must say a final | 
farewell, and the last bond between Him 
and them would be broken for ever! 


there towered the forms of the desert hills of 
Moab. 

There was no dream at that moment among 
the Galilean sisterhood of watchers that, in 
' all that striking scene, they were more than a 
few nameless units. They were but mourn- 
ing a dead Lord. They wished no more 
than to be allowed to weep a while at His 
grave. And on this errand they were but 
waiting for the natural dawn that they might 
| go forth. But to us who live after the event, 


Now, then, they thus kept their lonely | and can look back and see somewhat in the 


vigil on the housetop. The night lingered | 
long, and no rim of daybreak yet was visible, | 
From their watch-tower they could see the 
line of the far-distant mountain ridge of | 
Moab, where the dark wall ran along the | 
heavens : but its edge was still hung thickly | 
with the sackcloth of the night. Did their | 
eyes then turn upon the compass of the dim | 
city round them? If so, it was a picture 
not to be forgotten. The night, as I have 
said, was wild and troubled. The Paschal 
moon waded through hurrying rack, that, as | 
it flew across the heavens, now cast huge | 
sweeping shadows, and again, through a 
sudden rent, let down a fitful splendour on | 
the city and its hills, that, quick as it shed | 
itself abroad, vanished. Far and near lay | 
the densely- -planted streets, dark as the rows 





® Luke xxiii. 56; Mark xvi. 1. 


manner in which God’s eye read the features 
of the hour, the attitude of these simple 
women-watchers rises into the sublime. 
Unconscious as they were of it, they were 
really watching for a great spiritual dawn. 
The light of God's glorious day was near. 
The flood-gates were about, in the coming 
forth of Jesus from the dead, to open, and 
the flood to burst, that should cover the 
whole earth as the waters cover the sea ; and 
| while Jerusalem in its thousands slept around 
them—while “all the mighty heart was 
lying still”—these four or five women from 
| the wilds of Galilee were the only witnesses 
awake upon the scene—they were the first 
to feel, however confusedly, the touch of 
God—the first to move forward into the 
' frontiers of the light. We therefore cannot 
help thinking that their watch was one of 
creat spiritual sublimity. Oniy compare it 
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yjth the watch we keep for Christ’s second 
coming in the full light of noon. Zhey were 
like the boat putting off into an unlighted 
stormy deep, for they had nothing but the 
feeble lamp of their own love to throw even a 
flicker on the dark waters—yet they blenched 
not at the risk or darkness, but, full of their 
one purpose to find and to anoint their Lord, 
they went out upon the wave. Wée, on the 
other hand, are as the strong, full-manned 
ship launched on the open sea, and in the 
fairest noon. There is not even a shadow 
on our path across the deep. We see the 
track by which our Lord has gone, and by 
which, in His glorious beauty, He will come 
again. Yet idly, alas! hang our sails upon 
the mast—idly rocks the ship at its earthly 
moorings — deep the anchor holds by its 
fastenings to the world that now is. No 
earnest girding up for the great voyage—no 
eager longing straining its gaze across the 
wave—no frequent parting outward from the 
harbour, heart and soul, so to speak, kept 
ever ready for the flight, and the lips mur- 
muring ever and anon, “Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus!” Who, with all the flood of 
his Christian teaching round him, equals the 
intensity, the self-abandonment, the noble- 
ness of the poor Galilean sisters in their 
midnight watch ?—realises what a brink he 
trembles on?—how soon the feet of God 
may stand upon the earth ?—how even now 
the warning is abroad alike in the voice of 
our changing life and in the voice of our 


Through the deep archway of the city 
gate, open even at that hour, they passed 
out to the broad highroad, and were fast 
nearing the point of all their thoughts—when 
all at once there occurred to them a fear 
which we may marvel had not struck them 
with its force long ere now. But it was with 
them as it had been numberlessly with others, 
who, in the profound intensity with which 
they have set heart on some great deed or 
object, have dreamt not of aught to hold 
them back. They have fastened the gaze 





passionately only on the end they strained 
| after; and not till they have been about to 
| leap into the very breach has there flashed 
/on them some obvious consideration colder 
| judgments would have taken credit for calling 
up from the beginning. So the women, in 
their one purpose of going forth to strew 
| spices on their Lord, had recollected not till 
| now the great stone rolled into the doorway 
| of His grave! It was not only great in size, 
| but, two nights before, two of them at least 
had seen it thrust into its groove by the 
strong hands of men, and riveted there as 
though it were a portion of the rock. How 
could their feeble women’s hands, then, 
move this barrier away ? 

“Who,” said they amongst themselves, 
and their hearts must have sunk somewhat 
at the thought—“ who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre ?” * 
| They were by this time on the edge of the 

garden shrubbery, and suddenly an answer 





near and certain death?—‘ The night is far} came. The ground shivered violently be- 
spent, the day is at hand; let us therefore | neath their feet-—down behind the screen of 
cast off the works of darkness, and let us put | trees there shot a great light—and in a 








on the armour of light!” 

Thus, then, the women we have pictured 
on the house-roof stood facing with an ardent 
outlook to the east. At last they were re- 
warded ; for, gradually severing itself from 
the broken pallors scattered by the flying 
moonshine, there arose behind the Moabite 
range a faint but steady upshoot of light, 
and, as it rounded itself fan-like on the 
heavens, the watchers knew it to be the 
beckoning of the dawn. In silence they 
glided from their post, extinguished the 
house-lamp below, and, gathering their flow- 
ing garments, with scarce a whisper passed 
into the street. As they hurried ghostlike 
through winding after winding, they were the 
only passengers astir. Only here and there 
a light shot through a lattice, and there was 
the sound of the early mill-grinding of the 
Jewish household now and again ; but, lost 
to all save their one heart-quest, they went 


on swiftly to Golgotha. 
IX—1 “y ’ 


| moment after, breaking through the vine 
| thickets, and hurrying past them as in flight, 
a band of armed men rushed upon the high- 
| way, and with rapid steps and short guttural 
cries to one another ran in the direction of 
the city. What meant these startling signs? 
Was it human doing, or were they signs 
from heaven? We can conceive a minute’s 
bewilderment and terror; yet also we can 
conceive how the love of the sisterhood 
mounted with the peril—that they would not 
be turned back, but, on the contrary, trem- 
bling as they were, pressed down into the 
garden, that they might behold the end. By 
this time the strange light had faded, and 
was gone. Nought now was around the 
grave but the grey dimness of the dawn. 
But it was enough to show them awfully the 
stone they had talked of rolled away, and the 





* Mark xvi. 3. The narrative, as I here venture to arrange 
it, seems most naturally to meet the different points recorded 
by the different evangelists. 
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entrance into the chamber of the dead open ! 
Who of the group was the first to penetrate 
into the shrine? We cannot doubt it was 
the ardent Mary Magdalene. No lamp was 
within to light her, but she had tender, 
quivering hands to feel—to feel all around 
the cold prison-house — to touch first in 
deepest reverence, and then, as the void 
met her, to thrust in wild dismay into the 


stone recess in which she knew the body of | 


the Lord had been stretched. The bed 
was empty, the Tenant of the grave was 
gone! Straightway wild thoughts filled 
her brain. Alas, alas, who had rent the 
shrine—who had stolen what was to her the 
very treasure of the world? Had that shak- 
ing of the ground been in the doing of the 
deed? Had that light been the light of 





its charm. Or, in the higher field of mind, 
again—it is a well- known story how a great 
discoverer, verging to the brink of one of 
his discoveries—with the vision of a glorious 
law just rising on him—grew so agitated in 
the excess of his emotion, that, in the few 
last calculations needed to complete his task, 
hand and brain alike failed him—he was 
compelled to call another to his aid—and 
for the time, with his prize there trembling 
within his grasp, all was helplessness and 
vacancy! So Mary Magdalene shut the 
heavenly vision out by the very tumult of 
her thoughts. The quiet heart that could 


| alone have seen her Lord was drowned. So 


robbery? Had these flying men been the | 
| soul into a fever, that no still hour or spot is 
| left where He can touch us with the deeper 


plunderers of the grave? If so, where had 
the corpse been taken? Did the priests 


grudge it even its rest in death? Had they | 
sent while men slept and torn it from where | 
kind hands had laid it, that they might cast | inward heart there is little better than a spiri- 
it out among the bodies of the crucified in | tual waste. Or, in the vehemence of prayer, 
unhallowed ground? Probably these were | the throbbing of our own unregulated pulses, 
the burning questions of her grief ; and, struck | if we check them not, shuts out the gliding 

with the further thought “that her weak | down to us of the light and voice from 


woman’s wit was all in vain, that it was an | 
emergency demanding both the stout hands 


and hearts of men, she no less probably ex- | 


claimed to her companions she would run 
into the city to the house of John and Peter, 
and even while she said so, darting away by 
the garden path, she was gone. 

How much better had Mary, even in this 
the agitation of her love, given her heart a 


in like manner the hurry of our own emotions 
after God is often the thing that most signally 
baffles us. For instance, in the ardour of 
exciting work for God we so put the whole 


touches of His grace. We labour for Hin, 
but we mourn while we labour that in the 


+ heaven ; and for all our watching unto prayer, 


lwe are made to grieve that spiritually the 


skies above us remain as brass and the earth 
beneath us as iron. Or in that strange excite- 
ment often springing up out of the life steeped 
in suffering or trial, we fly with our tale and 
our expectations to God; but the very 
disorder of the soul with which we go blindly 


| into His presence makes that presence like 


minute’s pause to still itself. At that very | 


instant, had she but known it, her very 


garments brushed on the Invisible—another | 


quieter search within the tomb and the 
messengers of heaven would have stood 
before her—haply the hidden Lord Himself 
might have thrust the veil aside, as He did 


later in the morning, and called her by her | 


name. But her haste lost her the blessed 
vision. Just as we find that often the very 
organs by which we are meant to reach those 
things we most desire, by their own sudden 
tumult strangely defeat themselves. If, for 
example, we enter rashly into the tempered 
light where we are promised some spectacle 
of softness and beauty, the eyes, through the 
throbbing of their own eagerness, may lite- 
rally for a time see not, and the beauteous- 
ness before us be a blank. Or if we come 
hurriedly and excitedly into the presence of 
a low stream of sweet music, the tingling 
of our own ears may at the first lose for us 





the cold dark grave to us, and we knock and 
seek in vain. Who that has had trial of any 
real effort of the soul after God, but more 
or less can tell the truth of these things? 
God would have us repress the burning 
excesses of our own rash-born thoughts, if we 
would enjoy the rarest visions of His love. 
He would have us, when we draw nigh to 
Him, be as the angels are in heaven ; for 
while they serve Him in heart with the 
passion of burning fire, yet before the throne 
they veil heart and face beneath their wings, 
that in the stillness of that awful worship His 
love may fall on them like light! In a 
word, He would have us learn the lesson— 
and where we shrink from learning of our- 
selves, He often lays a hand of sorrow, sick- 
ness, trial, on the heart, until, repressed into 
holy patience, it does learn the lesson— 
that “it is good that a man should both 
hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the 
Lord,” 
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CHAPTER XIlI.—‘‘ OH! THE GOOD OLD DAYS.” 


“* Yet pause ere thou unfoor, 

And set thine ark adrift on unknown seas, 

How wert thou bettered so, or more secure 
Thou and thy destinies ?” 


vy ("= the lad a chance, cousin; he’s a real Ul- 
J rack.” 
“So he is, so he is!” said Cousin Ulrack, as he 
thoughtfully knocked the ashes out of his pipe. " 
Noel was wandering restlessly up and down the vila 2>-—-~=———_ 
parlour, stopping every now and then to gaze absently 
at the portrait of Mr. Ulrack, arrayed in a| other with miniature wine-glasses, and the 





shiny black suit anda great gold chain, or 
before a case of seven squirrels, which had 
always inspired him as a boy with delight, 
for four of the creatures, seated in little 
chairs round a table, were playing cards; | 


two in the background were pledging each | 


seventh was supposed to be entertaining the 
social gathering by fiddling vigorously, But 
all the glories of the villa were lost on him 
now, as he listened, 

“You know, Dorothy, I’m willing to help 
the lad; and he’s already cleared nigh twenty 
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pounds by little jobs I’ve throwed in his way, 
for that friend o’ mine down the town.” Mr. 
Ulrack ever spoke of himself as a friend of 
his down the town. 

“Just so! But,” said Dorothy, with an 
angry flash—“ but tell yer friend, will ye, 
that it was my father that made a man on 
you.” 

“Dorothy, I say naught against Noel. 
But now, ax yerself, isn’t he too young for a 
big venture? I allus think little things pay 
best in the end. I can hev naught to do 
wi’ it.” 

“Of course not; but, all the same, Noel 
may run the goods from Leith next week?” 

“Maybe, maybe. I'll speak to John Smith 
down town, and let you know. I did think 
once o’ axing for the job for Eli Grummitt. 
He’s the sharpest grandson I hev, but he’s 
only a poor sailor by Noel.” 

“T guess by being sharp,” said Noel, turn- 
ing round, “ you mean the trick Eli and Jack 
played Ezra and Tom Falsgrave.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Dorothy. “And I will 
say for Ezra and Tom—though Richard’s 
none very fond of ’em, because they drink so 
—they’ve served us faithful ever since Watty’s 
misfortune. They were only bits o’ lads 
then, and they’re married men now; and it’s 
only likely they want a bit more brass nor 
we Can pay ’em.” 

Dorothy Ulrack might defend the Fals- 
graves, but the fact remained that all the 
village knew them to be eager after money, 
not that they might care for their poor wives 
and numerous children, who ran about the 
place ragged and dirty, but that they might 
obtain the wherewithal for drink. They had 
also been discovered smuggling—not that 
this fact lowered them in their neighbours’ 
eyes, for few indeed were the fishermen in 
Corbiestanes who disapproved of such prac- 
tices. Labron Warrender and the parson 
were considered sadly over-strict, and even 
Walter Hurworth’s strongest argument against 
it was that it was “against the law,” though 
whether the law was right or wrong nothing 
would induce him tosay. “The mean trick” 
to which Noel referred took place one after- 
noon when Eli Grummitt and his elder 
brother were out in their fishing boat, and 
observed the Falsgraves busily engaged, ap- 
parently taking up what are known as lobster- 
pots—a kind of basket-work trap, which is 
sunk by stones to the sea bottom and left 
there for a time, a floating cork attached by 
a cord marking the place. 

“ Jack,” said Eli, “let us go and see what 
Tom and Ezra are after. It’s my opinion 





they’ve something on hand better than lobster- 
pots.” 

“Why, what?” 

“ Nay, I don’t know; but I saw ’em last 
night far out at sea in that rowing-boat, be- 
speak a brig. Father wouldn’t believe it, but 
I’m sure it was them.” 

* All right ; let us tack.” 

The Falsgraves saw the movement, and 
the pots they were lifting were again lowered. 

“Had good luck, Ezra?” 

“No; there’s naught in ’em !” 

“Well, we’ve got naught neither, so we're 
going in. Did you see the coast-guard boat 
coming down? It’s crossing Riggscurry 
Bay.” 

Ezra swore and Tom dragged up the sail, 
and their little boat soon disappeared round 
the northern headland. 

But Eli and Jack remained on the spot, 
hauled up what appeared to be the lobster- 
pots’ lines, and, as they suspected, found 
precious contraband goods sunk beneath 
them. Keg after keg, marked “Cognac,” 
followed the corks. They stowed ten in 
their boat, restored the lines and corks to the 
sea, replacing the kegs with stones, and went 
onhome. The Grummitts made no secret of 
their adventure, selling the brandy to one and 
another friend in the village ; and four of the 
little barrels were at once secured by another 
Grummitt, who was landlord of the Jolly 
Sailor. Eli and his brother vowed they had 
found them floating on the sea when they 
went pot-hauling. The Falsgraves dared not 
speak, but savagely refused when Grummitt 
offered to “treat them” to a glass of brandy. 
The truth oozed out, and the Falsgraves be- 
came the laughing-stock of the village. 

Cousin Ulrack’s smuggling operations made 
him strangely resemble an octopus. The 
centre, with its watchful eye and sucking 
mouth, dwelt in the villa above St. Wilfrid’s 
Port, but the far-stretching tentacula reached 
to places where Mr. Ulrack’s name had never 
been heard. No single feeler brought in a 
great deal, for its owner knew in this illegal 
business small returns were the safest ; but each 
venture brought him something. As Dorothy 
Ulrack had told Noel, sometimes one of 
the hands “ was dropped on,” and the sharp 
knife of the law severed the connection, but 
Mr. Ulrack himself, the centre, remained un- 
known and unsuspected. At various quiet 
points along the northern coasts, stores of 
gin and tobacco were housed, which had 
found their way there from Holland. Scotch 
whisky which had never been tested by an 
exciseman could be procured in St. Wilfrid’s 
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Port, and many a piece of silk and numerous 
yards of rich lace were sold in respectable 
shops in cities miles away, which came there 
without passing through custom-houses on 
either side of the Channel. One of Cousin 
Ulrack’s “friends” was at present secluded 
from active service in the free-trade by his 
ungrateful country, and therefore Noel’s visit 
to the villa was a most opportune one; for a 
larger store than usual was lying hid near 
Leith, for which a customer was waiting, and 
as Noel was well known as a Corbiestanes 
fisherman at the port, his old coble would 
come and go unsuspected, while from both 
his boat and himself being equally unknown 
on the Frith, the same result might be hoped 
for at his destination. 

As Dorothy and her grandson drove home 
together, Dorothy was jubilant. Into her 
monotonous life had flashed the old excite- 
ment, and she poured out tales of the smug- 
gling days until Noel’s imagination was all 
on fire too. They overtook Richard UlI- 
tack as they neared the village, and Noel 
resigned to him his seat and walked home. 
As Noel neared the blacksmith’s forge, his 
steps grew slower. He lingered to watch 
Labron shape a boat-keel. Suddenly he felt 
that he was glad “ Uncle Labron” knew 
nothing of the questionable way in which he 





had earned that £20 so carefully stored up | 
at home for the last two months, and still | 


more glad that he did not know that after- 
noon’s business. Labron’s face was sad, and 
he was so fully occupied that he started as 
Noel’s unexpected voice fell on his ear. 

“ Grandfather’s sent me to see, Labron, if 
you could let us have a keel for the Sea Gu//, 


far sin’ then! Never do aught thy father 
would be ashamed on.” And with sudden 
emotion Labron laid his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. “The Lord keep thee in 
all thy ways and bless thee, Noel.” 

“Don’t, Labron! My ways are not such 
as the Lord likes to look on, mostly.” 

“The Lord leads folk, even when they 
think they’re going their own gate,” said 
Labron, “and He'll lead thee safe home, 
somehow, lad.” 

Noel turned to leave with a hanging head. 

“Don’t go; come in wi’ me and have a 
cup 0’ tea.” 

“T’m not fit, Labron.” 

‘We're all working folk,” laughed Labron. 
“ You never used to talk o’ being fit. What 
do ye mean ?” 

Noel hesitated a moment, and then, mas- 
tering the feeling of shame with which for 
the first time he thought of the purpose to 
which he destined the coble, he followed 
Labron into his home—a pleasant place, 
brightened by a cheerful fire and the late 
autumn sunset, prosperous and homely. Two 
curly-headed boys were learning to-morrow’s 
lessons, seated on the window-seat, above 
which hung a canary, whose quivering throat 
filled the room with music. A fair-haired 
little girl, arrayed in a clean pinafore, was 
holding some yarn, which her mother was 
winding, while Ruth was moving about pre- 
paring the evening meal. As Noel entered 


| the room, the load of excitement and care the 


and could come and fix it? But first thou’ll | 


have to say what it will be—can you tell 
now ?” 

“Yes; I was down two evens since and 
looked her over, and I saw she’d want a new 
one, so took the measures, and this is it.” 

“1 doubt, Labron, we can’t have it, though 
—it’s too good for us. You must let us have 
that second-hand one yonder.” 

“ Nay, none so! This is a bit of a pre- 
sent, Noel, to help thee in thy life’s start— 
and God bless thee in it!” 

The young man blushed scarlet. 

“T can’t take it for naught, Labron! Set 
a price on it and Ill pay thee some time, if 
not just now.” 

“That I never will! Do ye know, lad, 
yer father struck at a boat-keel hereby wi’ 
me years ago, and he said a word I’ve never 
forgotten. Watty’s hand gave me a lift up 
that day—he’s been liften himsen higher 








past two months had brought seemed to roll 


| away, and he took his usual place with a 


happy, peaceful heart, and for that evening 
at least forgot all about the “run” which was 
to make his fortune. 


CHAPTER XIV.—NOEL’S “RUN” AND WHAT 


HE GAINED. 


“Then Money came, and chinking still, 
‘ What tune is this, poor man ?’ said he.” 

THE following night Noel could not sleep. 
His happy evening kept coming before him, 
and he formed a haif resolution to give back 
word to Cousin Ulrack to-morrow instead 
of closing his bargain. ‘Then suppose they 
were caught ? Whata misery for his father and 
mother ! what a sure end to his hope of win- 
ning Ruth Warrender as his wife! and yet 
here was an opportunity of gaining all the 
money he needed for a new coble. Unable to 
bear the closeness of the little room longer, he 
hastily dressed and quietly left the cottage. 
It was early morning, and he said to himself 
before the sun rises “I will have settled one 
way or the other.” He hurried across the 
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beach, and scrambling over the slippery 
boulders, made his way round the point of 
the Red Cliff, and sat down on a hard bit of 
white sand under the headland. He had 
come here to be alone, and the solitude 
was utter. The only sound which broke 
the stillness was the swish-sash of the 
waves—the only living object an occa- 
sional gull which swooping from the rocks 
almost dipped its snowy breast in the gently 
heaving sea, then rose again with a circling 
sweep. Noel tried to argue the right and 
wrong of the question, yet, almost in spite 
of himself, he fell to building castles in the 
air. He saw a new trawler rising and fall- 
ing on the waves, and the cottage beneath 
the Corbie newly plenished, his father and 
mother still there, but Ruth singing as she 
moved about, its little mistress. Such a 
sweetly enticing fancy was this that he sat 
there with a smile on his lips vacantly tossing 
pebbles into the sea, till a golden glory 
tipped the wavelets whose rosy flush he had 
not noticed, and with a start he looked up 
and saw the sun rise above the North 
Ocean ; then he regained his feet and went 
home. Three days later it was thought in 
the village that the Sea Gud/ had gone north- 
wards to the cod-fishing, especially as she was 
not to return for a week. Only Dorothy 
laughed as she told herself she knew better. 
She stood on the shore, her black eyes 
sparkling, looking years younger as_ she 
watched the old boat leave. 

“Sabina,” she said sharply, “why do you 


“T feel as though some harm was coming 
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smack, as, with all sail set, and two knowing 
speeders rigged, she ran before the breeze. 
Four days passed, and in that time Noel 
had suffered more anxiety than he had 
ever experienced in his life before. Every 
sight and sound seemed the harbinger of 
danger. The lights in the windows at New 
Haven, and again at Leith; the voices of 
the fishermen preparing for early fishing ; 
above all, the lights on the coastguard sta- 
tion were alarming. To escape danger they 
were almost obliged, as it seemed, to rush into 
it ; for so closely did they pass the point that 
the sentinel as he paced backwards and for- 
wards was distinctly visible. Then all sail was 
set, and they ran straight out to sea to avoid 
the dangerous sandbank and Black Rocks. 
When the sun rose and crimsoned the wave 
crests on that fourth morning, and sent bolts 
of gold upwards, scattering the pink clouds 
to the right and left, the land of Scotland 
was a speck in the distance, and Noel 
stretched himself with gladness as he felt the 
fresh sea breezes fan his burning head. He 
stood with his cap in his hand, and the wind 
which blew the curls about his face was free! 

Cousin Ulrack sat in his parlour that 
morning taking breakfast, consisting of hot 
buttered tea-cake and fried bacon. He was 
considered a pillar in the place of worship 
to which he regularly went, yet would he have 
been much surprised if any one had pointed 
out to him that possibly there ought to be a 
connection between his religious and his sea- 
| faring life. To Mr. Ulrack they were two dis- 





which he was able to enter heartily, and in both 


look so down ?” | tinct and separate states of being into both of 
| 


to Noel.” 
“Stuff! you're allus taking on about him.” 


| of which he enjoyed himself. One of his fa- 
| vourite expressions was that he was thankful 


“Maybe, I can’t bear him away. I’m | to say “‘ he was a man void of offence.” He 


allus low; the house is not like the same 
without him. But there’s Watty calling. 
Yes, my man, I’m coming.” 

So Noel was off at last to life and adven- 
ture, to realise his constant dream from a boy. 


| attached to his statement mentally an idea 
| of the red-cushioned pew in the front gallery 


| of Fishgate Chapel, and nothing more. He 


| felt very comfortable, and as the meal was 
| being cleared away by his maiden daughter, 


Off, too, to realise the dreams of these later} named Keturah after her late mother, he 


days, a bright home furnished with all things 
necessary, and Ruth Warrender, his little wife, 
moving about it, and his mother and grand- 


smiled benevolently upon her, and said out 
of his full heart— 
“T’ve a many mercies to be thankful for, 


father no longer poor! Surely to gain such | Keturah, ’specially that I be a man of a con- 
ends a little bit of free-trade was no harm? | tented mind, and wi’ such a portion of health 


Nay, indeed, it seemed a most laudable un- 
dertaking. Tom and Ezra Falsgrave, Noel’s | 


sailors in the Sea Gull, had no such day- 





as enables me to enjoy my meat. 
poor critter can’t.” 
“ And a lot more hasn’t got any to enjoy,” 


Many 2 


dreams, and no such qualms of conscience. | sharply rejoined Keturah. 


All was plain sailing to them, a bit of 
danger which was pleasantly exciting on the 





on the other. 


“That’s true! But when they hav’n’t its 
mainly their own fault. Folk that hev no 


one hand, and a pocketful of ready-money | fend can’t expect to be aught, or to hev 


So a merry crew worked the 


aught.” 
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His daughter stood a moment at the win- 
dow. 

“Here’s old Sally Smith coming with 
letters !” 

Mr. Ulrack rose quickly. “Is it some- 
thing particular, Sally? I should ha’ been 
down in half an hour.” 

“Well, my master said I’d better slip up 
wi it. It’s a telegraph. John and me often 
laughs to think of them post folks leaving him 
letters when neither the one or t’other on us 
can read, let alone wreet one.” 

“Don’t I pay ye a penny apiece for ’em, 
and they’re of use to me, so what do ye 
want ?” 

“ Naught more, master; but,” added the 
old woman slyly, “it’s nobbut a cold morn- 
ing for the time o’ year.” 


“ Keturahy give Sally a glass of gin—Hol- 
lands. Do hear?” 

Then, Mr. Ulrack tore open the yellow 
envelope. 
“From 


DONALD FRASER, ) to 5, Hill Street, 
Edinbro’, J St. Wilfrid's Port, 
“The goods were delivered last night to your 
agent.” 


JouHN SMITH, 


CHAPTER XV.—AN EVENING AT THE FORGE 
COTTAGE, 
“ For gold must be tried by fire, 
As a heart must be tried by pain.’ 


’ 


HitHErRTO Noel Hurworth had been a 
light-hearted young man, fearing no inquiries 
which any one might make into his life ; 
he had nothing to conceal, nothing to be 
ashamed of. He had not calculated (any 
more than the rest of us do) what went with 
the profits for which he had striven. To him 
it had seemed that a stirring adventure well 
paid for had no dark background ; but hope- 
ful as he was, the chance of detection and 
punishment had not added zest to the under- 
taking. His nature had in it something more 
than the love of adventure, and that some- 
thing was stronger too, and it compelled him 
to learn how bitter a taste the apples of 
Sodom leave, though they appear ever so 
desirable to gather. 

The run had been made and successfully, 
the money bargained for was in his pocket, 
yet Noel’s heart beat heavily as the Red 
Clift of Corbiestanes rose in sight. He could 
not share his gains with those he loved for 
fear of rousing their suspicions. He might 
even have to tell lies! and because he had a 
living conscience this idea struck him with 
horror. Yet, like not a few of the better 
sort of folks in this perplexing world, Noel 





was not so shocked at the idea which imme- 
diately presented itself to his dilemma of 
acting a lie. 

‘“‘ Look here, mates, the folk at home will 
wonder at our bringing clean nets in.” 

“So they will, Noel! Well, there’s naught 
for it but a run out.” 

When the Sea Gu// anchored on the sand- 
bank that evening the nets were sufficiently 
scale-besprinkled to avoid suspicion. Again 
they had been successful, for a very fair take 
of fish they brought ashore. Dorothy and 
Sabina had to make all speed to get it off by 
the last fish cart, and when Noel, after assist- 
ing’them, and carrying the nets to the drying 
ground, came in home, it was late, and he 
looked so jaded that his mother jealously 
watched him eat the good supper she had 
prepared, and sent him off to bed, without 
permitting his father to question him about 
the voyage. 

“The lad is worn out, he mustn’t talk till 
to-morrow,” she said, and»when Noel was in 
his bed she gently entered the little room, 
kissed him, and tucked in the clothes, as she 
used to do when he was a little child. She 
did not speak, but her glad face showed how 
pleased she was to have him home again ; and 
so he fell to sleep with a hope in his heart 
that she might never guess how he had spent 
the past days. After the run, Noel became 
a more constant visitor than ever at the 
blacksmith’s house. He felt, too, with a glow 





of delight how different was his reception 
there to Eli Grummitt’s, who frequently made 
| excuses to call in. Noel could bring a blush to 
| Ruth’s soft cheeks by a word or even a look 
| now, and often mischievously did so for the 
| pleasure of seeing it come. In his heart he 
| knew he might ask for and have the wife he 
| longed for, but he told himself he would hold 
| his peace until he could offer Ruth a home 

free from care, and so far as he could make 

it, free from the danger of reverse, as well as 
| himse]f and his love. Noel had all the money 
| needed for the new smack, but many anxious 
hours he spent discussing in his own mind 
whether he should consult his father about 
her or not. This was one of the pleasures 
to which he had looked forward, and now, fear- 
ing the questions Walter Hurworth might ask, 
he dare not do it. Certainly he was a richer 
man than he had ever been—a richer but not 
a happier. The two Falsgraves had not gone 
off as usual, drinking. They had each been 
well paid by Cousin Ulrack’s “ friend,” and 
had been employed by him secretly fora week 
afterwards. As they walked home together, 
Tom remarked — 
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The Sabina of the Cove. 


_ “Yes, we could make a very good job of 
it, nigh as good as father did in the old days, 
if only we had a coble of our own.” 

“Well, we can go on wi’ the Sea Gull. 
Noel’s only one to two, he can’t help himsen, 
he must go on now. See, there he is, bring- 
ing a bundle of hay home.—Hi, mate !” 

Noel stood still and waited, with a not very 
pleasant face, till the brothers came up. 

“Well, Noel,” said Ezra, we were just 
talking about another run—it’s all planned 
out, and ’ill pay better even nor this last— 
when can you go?” 

“Never!” The men stood astonished. 
“ Never!” Noel repeated. 

“ That’s real mean on ye!” 

“But you'll hev to do as we like, young 
man—we're two to one.” 

“ Maybe—but when I say no I mean it.” 

A look of stolid determination settled down 
on the young face, making it look years 
older. 

_ “Stop, Ezra,” said Tom, “ it’s no use talk- 
ing to him, nor for ye to lose yer temper ; 
he’s got the Ulrack look in his face, and 
vild horses wouldn’t move him.” 

“But we must have the Sea Gul/, and 
within two days too.” 

“Well, I'll sell her to ye, but go again I 
won’t for any man.” 

“What will ye take for her ?” 


“ Come and see father.” And so all three 
adjourned to the carpenter’s shop. And there 
the grandfather and grandmother joined the 
council. Sabina was away at Sandbeach 
hawking fish. The Falsgraves offered a fair 
price and the money down. 

“‘ It would be a good thing, if we could raise 
enough to put to it for a new trawler, to take 
Tom’s offer, but we can’t,” said Watty. 

Ezra exclaimed, * But, Noel”—and was 
| brought to a sudden silence by a fierce, quick 
| look from the young man, and a nudge from 
| his brother, neither of which was lost on 
| Dorothy. 
| “T can settle that,” she said. 
| the brass.” 
| ‘Why, how? Through Cousin Ulrack, I 
| expect ye mean, Dorothy. I'll have no do- 
|ings wi’ him. I don’t like him over well.” 
| Never you mind, Richard. I shall get 
it through somebody else—but ax no questions 
| and you'll hear no lies, as the saying is.” 
| “Willit be rightly got, mother? and are 

you sure your friend will lend it?” 

“ Ay, that he will, gladly too; but ye’re not 
| over civil, Watty.” 

“Let grandmother do as she likes,” said 
| Noel. 

And so matters were settled, and neither 
| Richard nor Watty had any idea that the 
) greater part of the price of the beautiful new 





“T can get 



























“He looked up, for he felt a 


trawler, which was their pride, had been paid 
by Noel’s smuggling gains. 

So everything had come about as Noel 
wished ; he even had ventured, one dark Sun- 
day night coming home from the service with 
his mother, to tell her how he loved Ruth 
Warrender, and she replied— 

** My dear lad, both thy father and myself 
have talked many a time about it and hoped 
that thou would choose Ruth. The sooner 
thou brings her home the better thou wilt 
please us both ; there is plenty now for all— 
and more nor plenty.” 
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kind band on his shoulder.” 








And so it was agreed that when Easter 
came Ruth Warrender was to come to the 
Corbie cottage. The news flew over the 
village, and though some girls envied the 
bride, and some young men, chiefest amongst 
whom was Eli Grummitt, envied the bride- 
groom, good wishes and kind words met the 
young people on all sides. 

A new trawler was purchased, christened 
The Sabina of the Cove, and John Beaton, a 
sailor just retarned to Corbiestanes, and a man 
known as Red Bill, formed with Noel the 
The fishing proved good, and as the 


crew. 
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Sabina sailed more swiftly than any of the | 
other smacks, her profits were excellent ; and } 


yet, though everything smiled upon him, Noel 
often carried a sad heart, fora dread hung 
over him that some day or other his father or 
Uncle Labron might hear of his “ run,” and 
when he thought how easily this might happen 
he could not help all kinds of miserable fore- 
bodings. The dreaded calamity came sud- 
denly in the end. The very early spring had 
come, Noel was driving Ruth home in the 
cart from Sandbeach one sunshiny afternoon, 
her face was sparkling and her cheeks glowing, 
and she looked very pretty. So, at least, Noel 
thought, as he chatted with her, and so also 
thought Eli Grummitt, whom they passed on 
the road without noticing him. Eli told him- 
self that they purposely passed him without 
a word or look; and though this was not the 
case, he hated Noel for it, as well as for 
his luck. As he passed the forge cottage 
an hour later he looked in at the window, 
and his temper was not improved by seeing 
Noel cutting a brig for one of the boys, and 
the youngest one, the little golden-haired 
Fanny, sitting on the knee of her big brother 
watching. He seemed so completely one of 
the family, that Eli in his anger went off to 
the Jolly Sailor and doggedly sat down to 
drink. In the room were Tom and Ezra 
Falsgrave, and a foreign-looking man, all 
more or less intoxicated already. At first 
Eli, brooding over his wrongs, gave little heed 
to their noisy conversation, but presently the 
name of Noel Hurworth caught his ear, and 
roused him. 

“Yes, that was the beginning o’ our luck. 
We never could ha’ done it but for Noel 
Hurworth.” 

“ Did he get naught then ?” 

“That did he, all the price 0’ the Sabina 
but what we paid for our Sea Guill, but we 
made almost as much as him wi’ the jobs we 
got at Wilfrid’s that week!” 

“ And now it’s yer regular business.” 

“None it,” hiccupped out Ezra, “ we're 
poor fishermen.” 

“T’d like to be one too.” 

“Then you shall be, mate!” said Ezra, 
grasping the stranger’s hand. 

Eli waited for no more. He drank off 
his glass of ale and walked out of the house, 
away back over the road he had just come. 
“T’ll pay you out,” he muttered as he passed 
the forge, and then on, on very quickly, till 
within two miles of Sandbeach he turned 
down a side path across the fields to the white 
one-storied buildings of the Coast-guard 
Station, there to fulfil his threat. 





CHAPTER XVI,—REAPING, 
*T shall not die, but live forlorn. 
How bitter it is to part!” 

“ But,” said the captain of the Coast-guard, 
“you have no evidence; and, I think, at 
this distance of time, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, it will be impossible to get any. 
Do you think these Falsgraves would give 
evidence ?” 

“No, sir. They’ve been his grandfather’s 
men for years, and they think the world of 
Noel—they’d sooner go to prison theirselves.” 

“Then you must see it’s of no use; but 
thank you for your information. If we once 
catch these Falsgraves, as I will see we do, you 
may claim the information reward.” 

«That isn’t what I came for. I care 
naught for them,” said Eli roughly. 

* Probably not, but I do. You can go 
home now, young man.” 

“ If I can’t do it that way, I will another,” 
said Eli to himself. He hurried back to 
Corbiestanes. Noel was standing with Ruth 
at Labron’s door. wishing “Good night.” 
Eli had stopped twice on his way back at 
public-houses, and refreshed himself with 
glasses of spirits-and-water, but he was so 
tired that they had only excited him a little, 
and he perfectly well knew what to say and 
how to act. 

“Is Labron up yet ?” 

™3es.” 

“Then I’ll come in. I want a few words 
with him.” 

“It’s half-past nine, and we go to bed at 
ten,” said Ruth. 

“ All right; what I have to say won’t take 
long. You had both best come and hear.” 

Noel, nothing loth to lengthen his evening’s 
visit, followed Eli into the house place. As 
he did so, Mr. Harley came down -stairs 
from his sitting-room over the preaching 
room, and from the other side entered the 
Warrenders’ kitchen. 

“Labron, can you spare me a few minutes ?” 

“ Certainly, sir. Shall I come up?” 

*‘ No, thank you, I can speak here. It is 
only about the stove in the meeting-room. 
How are you, Eli? It is some time since I 
have seen you? Where have you been the 
last few Sunday evenings ?” 

Eli did not take the vicar’s offered hand, 
and for a moment wished himself away. Then 
his excitement returned. 

“I’ve come to tell you, Labron, that for 
all you are a preacher, yer daughter’s going 
to marry a smuggler.” 

Noel was holding Ruth’s hand. As he 
heard the words he felt an icy shock shake 
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him, and he let it suddenly fall ; then he felt 
sick, and in another moment steadied him- 
self to hear the worst. In the half minute 
which had passed since Eli spoke, life and 
hope seemed to fade from him, and the life 
to slowly return, utterly changed! the hope 
seemed to have fled for ever. Ruth gave 
him one look and crept to his side, and her 
hand again sought his; she, too, was the first 
to speak. 

“JT don’t believe you, Eli Grummitt.” 

“Neither do I,” said Labron. “Leave 
my house.” 

“T won't till I have had my say for all 
your mighty looks. How do you think Noel 
got the Savina? Do you think Grandfather 
Ulrack lent him the money? No one ever 
afore heard tell o’ Gentleman Ulrack doing 
such a trick. We allus misbelieved it, but 
now I &xow he didn’t.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Harley, “no one ever said 
he did.” 

“‘ Who found it, then ?” asked Eli. 

“ My lad,” said Labron, “where did you 
get the money ?” 

“ T can’t tell.” 

“No one must say my Ruth has married a 
man on whose character there is a shade. 
Tell me, Noel, where did you get the money?” 

“Qh, don’t, father! he, perhaps, must not 
tell.” 

“Noel,” said Mr. Harley, “ give your word 
that you have not smuggled, and we shall all 
be satisfied.” 

How hardly he was tempted. Only one 
word, and everything would be right. 


“Say it, Noel,” whispered Ruth; “say it, | 


dear.” 

He very nearly said it, but as he opened 
his mouth to speak came the thought, “ It’s 
alie!” He lookedat Ruth, the tears running 
down her face, and he said to himself, “ No, 
I can’t do it! Not even, Ruth, for your 
sake.” And then aloud,— 

“ Sir, I can’t tell a lie—I did it!” 

“ But only once?” asked Ruth. 

“No, dear, more than once.” 

And then he turned and left the cottage, 
leaving sad hearts behind him ; but, though 
all three loved him so much, not one dared 
bid him stay. 

The facts were known all over the village 
next day, for the curt words of dismissal he 
received from Labron drove Eli to the Jolly 
Sailor again to seek consolation in drink, 
and there he himself told the whole story, 
which had the effect of stopping the Fals- 
graves’ speculations and raising a burst of 
popular indignation against himself, which 








did not lessen when in a day or two 
more the neighbours learnt that Noel was 
not now to have Ruth Warrender. Do- 
rothy Ulrack was furious; she went and 
quarrelled wildly with Miss Ulrack and 
the whole Grummitt family, and even in her 
anger journeyed to St. Wilfrid’s and told 
the whole story to Gentleman Ulrack, who 
cared nothing about it until he found the 
Falsgraves, as well as Noel, had failed him. 
Then he tumed round and became nearly as 
indignant as the old woman ; indeed, when 
Eii arrived at the villa, having come there to 
escape from the disagreeables of Corbiestanes, 
he received so contemptuous a greeting and 
so scant a welcome that, in a temper, he went 
down to the harbour and shipped himself for 
a voyage to China. Dorothy was, however, 
the only member of the family who found any 
consolation in talking about their sorrow and 
shame. Yes, shame! for this, at least, was 
what Noel’s father, and mother, and honest 
old grandfather felt it to be. 

“ Tt’s no use, sir,” said Watty as Mr. Harley, 
with as sad a face as theirs, tried to console 
Sabina and her husband; “it’s no use at all. 
We were main proud of our boy, and now we 
know he’s done wrong ; and the more I think 
of it the more wrong it looks. Why, sir, we 
see clear, now you and Labron have put it 
so plain to us, that it’s not Honest. Others 
have suffered by our lad’s gains.” 

“Ves,” said Sabina, ‘and, as we may say, 
we're living on the fruits of it. What are we 
to do, sir ?” 

“Tf it was not for father and mother, I 
would send the lad for a voyage. It makes 
my heart ache to see him grown so still.” 

“ Yes, and he’s eating next to nothing now, 
sir,” added Sabina, crying. 

“T don’t think it would be right, Walter, 
to let him go away. Heis reaping as he has 
sown. It may do him good, not ill, to taste 
the fruit of smuggling. I will try to meet 
him accidentally and have a talk with him. 
It pains me to see the dear lad avoid me. I 
feel with you.” 

“ Ay, sir, we know you love Noel.” 

So the vicar went home, leaving lightened 
hearts behind him by sharing their burden 
with them. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


6“ They ring for service,’ quoth the fisherman ; 
‘Our parson preaches in the church to-day.’ 
£ And do the people go ?’ my brether asked. 
* Ay, sir; they count it mean to stay away, 
He takes it so to heart. He’s a rare man, 
Our parson.’”’ 


“Yes, it has come to this,” Noel Hurworth 
said to himself, as early on Easter morn he 
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wandered down the coast. He was ashamed 
to face the neighbours, and must get out of 
their way. It hurt him to see a look of dis- 
approval when he met any of them, and it 
hurt him still more to hear his law-breaking 
practices turned into a joke, and his sin made 
light of. He sat down on a stone and looked 
out to sea. He had sinned. He had de- 
ceived his friends ; he had told a lie. A sin- 
loving heart lay at the bottom. How strange 
it had been that in all the time of transgres- 
sion his eyes were blinded that he could not 
see. He could trace it out step by step now. 
Pride, envy, love of money; above all, love 
of his own way, and a despising of God’s 
way—which seemed poverty, but meant peace 
—which he had chosen to leave. Ah! he 
saw it now, the pleasant fields, the waters 
of content where the Good Shepherd would 
have led him. He saw, too, the barren, 
rugged, thirsty wilderness into which he had 


strayed, and from which there seemed no | 


return. “It is just and right I should suffer ; 
it is all my own doing. Oh, what a hard, 
ungrateful, impatient fool I have been!” he 
groaned aloud, in very bitterness of soul. 
“We have erred and strayed from Thy 
ways like lost sheep!” The voice was so 
quiet, it seemed as though his thought un- 
consciously expressed itself aloud. He looked 


up, for he felt a kind hand on his shoulder, | 


and saw the pale, pitiful face of the vicar. 
Mr. Harley sat down beside him, and after a 
time spoke. 

“That is the lesson, my dear lad, we all 
learn one day. 
not?” 

“Yes, sir. I feel as though I had had a 
big fall, and was shaken nigh to pieces.” 

“* He layeth them on His shoulder.’” 

“Not such as me.” 

“Why not?” 


“T might have known better. I went my 
own road.” 
“ Noel, that’s always how it is. We all go 


our own road, and He follows us all the way 
along it till He finds us. Have you thought 
yet about the pain His seeking costs Him ?” 

“That's the worst on it! Oh, sir, I’ve 
hurt the Lord sore! and those He loves, too 
—you, and father, and mother, and Labron’s 
folk, and Ruth. I can see it in all yer faces 
—all but Ruth’s. Oh, if I could only go 
away !” 

“ You do not really wish that, do you?” 

“TI wish it, sir; but I won’t be such a 
coward as to doit. I should be taking the 
bread out of the old folks’ mouths to ease 
myself,” 





It is a bitter one, is it | 








“In fact it would again be going your own 
way. God keep you from that, my dear boy; 
stick to your work, and try tc make the 
wrong you have done right again.” 

“ How can I, sir?” asked Noel, raising his 
eyes from the sea for the first time, and 
glancing into his friend’s face. 

“How much did you cheat your country 
out of in Customs’ do you think? for re- 
member every shilling you thus gained has 
to be paid by some honest trader.” 

“TI know now. I've been studying on it, 
and I might have known afore if I had 
listened to you, sir.” 

‘*Well, Noel, how much do you think 
ought to have been paid on the whole 
cargo ?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir.” 

“Do you think the whole you were paid 
would do it?” 

“TI should think so—anyhow I have no 
right to any of it.” 

“Then pay it back!” 

“So I will, by God’s help so I will,” 
cried Noel, springing up. 

“Come! it is Easter morn. I hear the 
faint tinkle of the first church bell from Lane 
End. I followed you here. Come with me 
to the Communion.” 

“T am not worthy; and, besides, it would 
shame you, sir.” 

“ No, not at all. A truly penitent heart is 
in its right place nowhere so much as where 
we remember the death of Jesus. He saves 
His people from their sins. My Master has 
sought you, and found you. Come, Noel, 
put yourself into His keeping, and go back 
with Him. Do it before them all.” 

And Noel went, and the peace of that 
Easter Sabbath sank into his heart. The 
little church was very full. Richard Ulrack 
had brought Dorothy—somewhat against her 
will; for her fiery spirit chafed at the pity 
she felt the neighbours gave—as well as 
Walter Hurworth and Sabina. Labron War- 
render was there too, and all his children. 
His wife’s tender face clouded as she glanced 
at Ruth, and saw how thin and white the 
girl had grown, and how bent was the golden 
head. But to other eyes it was almost more 
sad to note the expression of patient endur- 
ance on Watty's face unlightened by a smile, 
and the sudden whitening of Sabina’s raven 
hair. 

“ And this is what I have returned them 
for all their love,” thought Noel, as he sat 
away in the most hidden corner. He hardly 


heard anything of the joyful service, and yet 
he was learning his lesson rapidly. 
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his Prayer-book leaves idly his eye caught 
the words, “ Through the grave and gate of 
death, to a joyful resurrection.” And sud- | 
denly he saw not only how he had been dead 
in sin, but also how he had risen—yes, to a 
new life. A life in which the old, valued, or | 
coveted possessions were as nothing—in | 
which his will, nay, himself, was nothing— | 
and the love of Christ was all. He saw how | 
that love had all his life been around him; | 
how it had shone through the affection of | 
those who loved him best; how it had been 
with him, indeed in him, even in his fall, that 
he might be raised again. 

“T see it clear He loves me, so He has | 
made even sin to serve me. The shock of | 
this fall, which has shamed me before men— | 
which has hurt every one who loves me— | 
which has nigh killed me—has awoke me. | 
This is resurrection.” These were Noel’s | 
thoughts, though he could not have expressed | 
them in words, as he humbly passed up last | 
of all to the Holy Table where the vicar— | 
with the praise in his heart reflected on his | 
face, for this dear one, “lost once, now | 








found ”—was waiting; tremblingly his thin 
hand rested on the bowed head before him, 
as he said the words, “ Given for thee!” 


Three years have passed since then, and 
we are told by the vicar that in one more 
month Noel will have paid the last pound of 
his “conscience money.” He would have 
done it before now only there was the ex- 
pense of his grandfather’s long illness—in 
which he allowed him to want nothing he 
required—and his death; then the sudden 
death of Dorothy Ulrack, taken so quickly 
after her husband. The vicar says she had 
such a loving, as well as passionate nature, 
that he believes it was a true case of a broken 
heart, and he believes, too, much is forgiven 
to those who love much. So into the old 
people’s empty cottage, on the day the 
last pound is paid, Noel will take his bride. 
For Ruth says, “she thinks ¢hen she will have 
waited long enough, seeing Noel and she 
have ‘ kept company’ ever sitice they went as 
‘lile barns’ to school together at Lane End.” 

THE END. 





HONESTY, INDUSTRY, AND GENEROSITY. 


A Short Discourse in Chester Cathedral. 
By J. S. HOWSON, D.D., DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“ Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour, working with his hands the thing which is good, that he may 


, 


have to give to him that needeth.””—Epu. iv. 28. 


ONESTY, industry, and generosity,— | 
these three words separate for us | 
very accurately the clauses of this verse, and 
set before us the lessons which they inculcate 
in order. 

First, Honesty. “ Let him that stole steal 
no more.” I can imagine two questions 
arising in the minds of some hearers, when 
these words are quoted from the Epistle to | 
the Ephesians. How is it that St. Paul | 
seems to speak so lightly of so great a sin as | 
theft? And how is it that there was any 
likelihood of such a sin among those who, 
under Apostolic ministrations, had been 
brought out of the darkness of heathenism 
into the full light of the gospel ? 

As to the second of these questions, I am 
persuaded that we make a mistake in sup- | 
posing, as we do sometimes suppose, that | 
the elements of which these primitive Apos- | 
tolic Churches were composed were very | 
pure and perfect. It is very natural to} 
imagine this. We always like to look back | 
to a golden age. It seems also reasonable 
to think that, when it cost so much to become 


a Christian, the material of which that Chris- 
tianity was made was necessarily very good. 
But a careful examination of the Epistles in 
the New Testament shows us that we may 
carry this belief too far. Worse vices than 
theft were found in that great Church of 
Corinth, which was over the sea to the west, 
not far from Ephesus. Elsewhere we find 
that among the earliest Christians there was a 
grievous lack of charity and an abundance 
of pride. As regards the propensity to 


| thieving, this was very common indeed in the 


Greek populations of that part of the world : 
and we must not be surprised if it tended to 
reappear within the Christian community of 
Ephesus. 

And, to turn to the other question—Why 
is the language so gentle concerning that 
which is so bad and so dishonouring to Chris- 
tianity?. But I am not quite sure that St. 
Paul could have spoken more severely. At 
all events, the sentence is absolute, peremp- 
tory, admitting no exception and allowing no 
evasion : “ Let him that stole steal no more.” 
Some persons seem to think that the piling 
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together of strong adjectives is essential to 
the expression of strong feeling. The Apostle 
gives here a sweeping commandment in the 
simplest words. All dishonesty is to be 
stopped at once. The habit of a life is to be 
arrested in its flow,.and anew habit is to 
take its place. True repentance is nothing | 
less than this. True repentance is a revolu- 
tion in the character. 

All dishonesty is absolutely forbidden by | 
Christianity ; and this is a very serious subject | 
indeed in our day. Of course, I take the | 
word “stealing ” in its wide and true sense, | 
as denoting all unfair dealing of every kind. 
We have sometimes been startled lately by 
revelations of fraud; and when we are not 
startled, we are often pained by observing the 
low standard of honesty and fairness which 
prevails amongst us. And occasionally these | 
phenomena appear in close connection with | 
a strong profession of religion. I cannot but | 
fear that we, the clergy, have sometimes failed | 
in the preaching of morality. I knowit will be | 
said that our business is to preach the gospel 
—the “good news” of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. And this is true. But the 
words “gospel” and “salvation” are very 
large terms and include many particulars. | 
At all events, we cannot be far wrong in| 
preaching the Gospel as St. Paul preached it. | 
We sce what he says here concerning dis- | 
honesty; and elsewhere he refers to the} 
subject again and again, directly and in- | 
directly. ‘Those who have not thought of the | 
matter before would be surprised if they were ! 
to inquire by careful reading and to mark | 
how frequently he refers to money matters. | 
His manner of preaching the gospel exactly 
fits our age. And it is not simply bare 
honesty which he inculcates, but the most | 
strict and scrupulous honour in all pecuniary | 
transactions. 

But secondly, we have before us the lesson 
of Jndustry. “Rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing that is | 
good.” On this subject the Apostle Paul is 
very explicit. There is a great interest in 
looking at the first letters that he wrote, or 
at least the first that are preserved to us as 
part of Scripture. These are the letters to 
Thessalonica, a third great mercantile city in 
the same sea, to the north of Ephesus and 
Corinth. There St. Paul preached and taught ; 
and to that place, after he left it, he wrote two 
epistles. It seems that idleness and restless- 
ness, and what we call gossip, were prevalent 
in that city ; and in the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians he writes : “We beseech you, 
brethren, that ye study to be quiet, and to do 








your own business, and to work with your 
own hands, as we commanded you ; that ye 
may walk honestly toward them that are 
without, and that ye may have lack of 
nothing ;’* and in the Second Epistle he 
writes similarly: “ Even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat. For 
we hear that there are some which walk 
among you disorderly, working not at all, 
but are busybodies. Now them that are such 
we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat 
their own bread.” t 

But on this point we have not only St. 
Paul’s words to guide us, but his example to 
attract us. We have distinct evidence that 
at these three places, Corinth, Thessalonica, 
and Ephesus, he himself worked with his own 
hands, though, as a preacher of the Gospel, 
he had a right to be supported by those to 
whom he ministered ; and this evidence comes 
to view very remarkably in three different 
ways. In connection with Corinth the infor- 
mation comes in.the direct narrative of the 
Acts of the Apostles. There we are told 
that in Corinth he met Aquila and Priscilla, 
“and because he was of the same craft, he 
abode with them and wrought: for by their 
occupation they were tentmakers.” { In con- 
nection with Thessalonica the same fact is 
made apparent through a letter. St. Paul 
wrote to the Thessalonians: ‘‘We behaved 
not ourselves disorderly among you; neither 
did we eat any man’s bread for nought; but 
wrought with labour and travail night and 
day, that we might not be chargeable to any 
of you: not because we have not power, but 
to make ourselves an ensample unto you to 
follow us.”§ In connection with Ephesus we 
are enabled to see this Apostle occupied in 
the same way through the speech which he 
addressed to the Ephesian elders summoned 
to meet him at Miletus: “Ye yourselves 
know,” he says, “that these hands—these 
hands ”—holding them up as he spoke— 
“have ministered unto my necessities, and 
to them that were with me.”|; It is most 
interesting to see this habit of his life made 
manifest, very unexpectedly, from three dif- 
ferent sources—from a narrative, from a 
letter, from a speech, It is one of those 
evidences of the truthfulness of what we 
read concerning St. Paul, of the authentt- 
city alike of the Acts and the Epistles, which 
are of great value in a sceptical age. But 





* 1 Thess. iv. 10—12. + 2 Thess. iii. 1o—12. 
3 2 Thess. iii. 7—9- 
|| Acts xx. 34. 


+ Acts xviii. 3. 
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I use these facts now for a different purpose, 


viz., to point the instruction which we derive | 
from St. Paul’s example as to the duty of | 


industry and the sin of idleness. 

I suppose that St. Paul was, in the com- 
mon-place sense of the word, one of the 
most industrious men that ever lived. He 
knew, as perhaps no other man ever knew, 
the value of time. He felt keenly how in- 
cumbent it is upon us to “‘ redeem the time ;” 
by which is meant, not making up for lost 
time, which is impossible, but making the 
most of the time which we have. We ought 
to have it impressed upon our minds, not 
merely that industry is an imperative duty, 
but that idleness is an abomirable sin. At 
the great day many will bé condemned 
simply because of idleness. ‘The inestimable 
gift of time had been intrusted to them: and 
they did fot use it for that which is “good.” 


And fhen will-be part of the fulfilment of | 


those solemn words, “ Take the talent from 
him, and give it to him that hath ten talents.” 

Thirdly, there remains the lesson of Gene- 
rosity. Let this labouring at “ that which is 
good” be in order “that ye may have to give 
to him that needeth.” Again let us refer to 
that speech to the Ephesian elders which was 
quoted above. It is always instructive to set 
the speeches and the letters of an eminent 
man side by side. In the case of St. Paul 
such comparison is full of singular benefit. 
To those elders, whom he himself had or- 
dained at Ephesus, he says: In this working 
with my own hands I “ shewed you how that 
so labouring you ought to support the weak, 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how He said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.”* And now he writes, some 
four years afterwards, in a letter which would 
certainly be laid by those same elders, as 
many of them as survived, before the Chris- 
tian community at Ephesus: Let a man be 
careful to maintain this habit of honest in- 
dustry, in order “that he may have to give to 
him that needeth.” 

Here we rise to a higher sphere than before. 
Not simply honesty and industry, but large 
generosity should mark the Christian life. In 
fact, generosity is to furnish the impulse and 
continual motive for this honest industry. 
All men admit that honesty is incumbent 
upon us; and most men contend that in- 
dustry is creditable and desirable. But, for 
the most part, in ordinary society, these 
virtues are placed on a very low ground. 
Men ought to be industrious, that they may 





* Acts xx. 35, 





| maintain an honourable reputation, that they 
may save money, that they may have a secure 
balance in the bank, that they may increase 
the comfort of their households, that their 
children may make good marriages, that their 
family may rise in the world. Of course even 
Christian life has its prudential side. But it 
is not needful to say much on this subject in 
sermons. Christian thought ranges most 
freely through a region altogether different. 
According to the Christian standard we are 
to work that we may do more good: the 
highest aim of our labour is that we may help 
those who need our help; every one of our 
industrious days is to be viewed as, in some 
way or other, an opportunity of beneficence. 
What an advantage it was to those members 
of the Church in Ephesus who had once been 
| thieves, and who might still be tempted by 
those old thievish propensities, to have such 
a standard as this set before them! They 
were to be not only honest and industrious, 
but generous—they were to be industrious in 
order that they might be generous. Each 
Church of which we read in the New Testa- 
ment has something, in some cases several 
things, characteristic of itself, and therefore 
pointedly instructive to us; and it is worth 
while to remember, when we are thinking of 
Ephesus, that it was in an address to the 
clergy of that Church that St. Paul quoted 
that golden proverb of Christ, of which 
| otherwise we should have known nothing: 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
In conclusion I desire to add a word, which 
has no special connection with this subject, 
but has a general bearing on the Epistle to 
| the Ephesians. There are two remarkable 
| characteristics of this epistle. One is what 
might be termed its heavenly grandeur, its 
sustained unfolding of the greatest truths, 
without much reference, such as there is in 
other epistles, to circumstances of time, and 
person, and place ; its high soaring, so to 
speak, above all earthly things. But with 
this characteristic, it hasanother. From this 
sublime height it comes down suddenly, as 
with an unerring instinct, upon common 
duties, pouncing, so definitely that there is 
no escape, upon the sins of common life. 
There could not be a better example of this 
than the verse which has been before our 
attention, though it is by no means the only 
example. If you desire to see how in 
Christianity the brightest and most sublime 
truths are bound up with the daily details 
of commonplace duty, then read, re-read, 
and inwardly digest the Epistle to the 
| Ephesians. 








=! MONTREUX, ON LAKE 
LEMAN. 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


{= parish of Montreux embraces most 
of the loveliest scenery on the shores 
of Lake Leman. It occupies the central 
portion of the grand mountain group which 
rises at the back of the town of Vevey, and 
sinks at the village of Villeneuve. Vevey— 
immortalised by Rousseau, in the “ burning 
pages” of his “Nouvelle Héloise,” and 
specially interesting to an Englishman from 
its containing within the churchyard of St. 
Martin, so picturesquely placed on the bosom 
of ahill, the ashes of the republican heroes 
of the Commonwealth, Ludlow and Broughton 
—lies in the Canton de Vaud, within an easy 
walk to the north-west of Montreux. Chillon, 
with its little white castle, washed by the lake 
waters and identified with the touching story 
of Bonivard’s imprisonment, known to every- 
body through Byron’s description, charmingly 
flanks the south-east end of the same parish, 
and can be reached in a very short drive. Thus 
bordered, the parish is divided into two dis- 
tricts by the brook whence it takes its name; 
the houses on the right bank being called 
Chatelard, those on the left Les Planches. 
Behind this spot of fairest beauty rise in 
succession the Pleyades, Cubly, Dent de 
Jaman, the Dent de Merdasson, and the 
Rochers de Naye—the highest point of the 
range, a little above 2,000 feet—where the 
chain begins to drop lower and _ lower, as far 
as Catogne, near the mouth of the Rhone 








Valley. All along, from one end of Mont- 
reux to the other, the lake bank is lined with 
villas and fensions, garden touching garden, 
andtall poplars standing as sentinels between ; 
the pleasant land picture being reflected in 
the water mirror which edges it throughout. 
The shady avenues on the long promenades ; 
the jetties where the steamboats touch and 
swiftly pass on with their freight of tourists ; 
barks with awnings over the red covered 
seats, and humble boats with lateen sails ; 
flags floating here and there, which though of 
bright colour are eclipsed by the profusion of 
flowers growing everywhere—these objects 
render the entire district a perfect fairy land. 
We can never forget our rambles, whilst 
staying a week at Glyon, now walking down 
towards Toveyres embedded amidst dense 
clumps of trees, or descending the hill to the 
town of Montreux, tarrying by the little 
church, which commands an extensive view 
of the lake ; then climbing up in the direction 
of Les Avants, the inland sea widening on 
one’s view at every step, and the eye resting 
in calm delight or excited rapture on the 
mountains opposite, snow-tipped here and 
there, but chiefly rising in their stony grandeur 
up to the clouds, which, as they float by, are 
caught and bound in graceful wreaths around 
those time-scarred brows. Most conspicu- 
ously amongst them—distinguished by broad 
snow drifts—is the Dent du Midi. In the 
course of these rambles we plunged through 
wooded ways to the Pont de Pierre, and the 
Gorge du Chauderon, where the wanderer 
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threads a rocky path be- 


an abundance of chestnuts, 





side a brawling stream, 
which struggles in a low 
narrow rock bed, over- 
arched with trees, and 
adorned by an inexhaust- 
ible variety of ferns and 
wild flowers. The flora of 
the district, as we gather 
from a capital book, en- 
titled, “‘ Montreux et les 
Environs,” is as diversified 
as it is abundant, and will 
abundantly repay the re- 
searches of the botanist. 
The region has a history which runs back 





Chillon, 


reserves of Indian corn, 
the kitchen filled with pro- 
vision for winter, and 
bundles of linen and hemp, 
are cited, with a pious sim- 
plicity, to bear witness to 
the Divine bounty be- 
stowed on these children 
of the mountains ; making 
us ashamed, who, with 
larger blessings, fail to 
acknowledge the bounty- 
dropping hand whence all 
our mercies come. 

The moral influence of scenery; the spiritual 


to the time of the Romans, and is entwined | meanings and suggestions of nature in her 
with the fortunes of German tribes, which | manifold moods; the sympathies which we 
passed and repassed the banks of both | are conscious do exist between our thoughts 
Rhine and Rhone; it then gets entangled | and feelings on the one hand, and the gloom 








with the annals of the House of Savoy ; next 
it is drawn into connection with conquests by 
the Bernese. ‘Tales are told about the place 
full of romance, which we cannot find room 
for here, nor would they quite suit the pur- 
pose of this paper; but it is appropriate to 
notice how the historian of Montreux recog- 
nises the goodness of Almighty God in the 
rich profusion of gifts scattered amongst the 
humble and industrious villagers. The wine 
presses and the cellars stored with the riches 
of the vintage, pails of milk and piles of 
cheeses, heaps of grapes vying with those of 
Corinth and Malaga, stores of orchard fruit, 








|and the glory of rocks and mountains, and 
'the tears and the smiles of morning dews, 
' and dawning lights on the other—are in these 
| days better understood than they ever were, 
| thanks to our deeper acquaintance with the 

old Hebrew Bible, which in this respect has 

gradually wrought a change in literature, and 

to the teachings of our modern Christian 
| poets, who have interpreted the voice of God 
{in creation, as classic bards never did and 
| never could do. The eye is now open to see 
| words written on floods and fields, on rocks 
| and hills, on trees and flowers, undeciphered 
| until of late; and the ear to hear voices in 


| 
| 
| 











Situation of Montreux.x—Head of Lake Leman. 
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the thunder-cloud and the breeze, in the loud 


waterfall and the gently trickling streams, in 
the chirping of insects and the songs of 
birds, such as, generations ago, men and 
women, it would seem, failed to catch. And 
if there be one day in the week more than 
another when the spiritual senses of our 
nature are open to receive holy impressions 
from outward things, it is on the first day of 
the week, when the scenes of secular business 
are curtained round and the noise of secular 
business is hushed. And no spot on earth 
can be more favourable to the study of God’s 
great Book of natural revelation than in the 
quiet solitude of Montreux on a Sunday after- 
noon, nor can any be more helpful to the 
understanding of those mysterious sympa- 
thetic hints, which are yielded up to thoughtful 
and devout minds that desire to hear the 
voice of the Lord God “walking in the 
garden in the cool of the evening.” This 
fact we can thankfully testify from our own 
experience. 

But amongst our memories of Montreux 
one of a different kind stands out conspi- 
cuously above the rest. Ona pleasant morn- 
ing we took the steamer at Montreux, and 
went to Clarens. Clarens is within the 
precincts of Montreux, and there, on a pro- 
montory to the west, is situated Les Cretes, 
a chestnut copse, which is often called 
Bosque de Julie, where the stately trunks 
and twisted boughs cast a strange spell 
over the imagination, especially at eventide, 
when the glistening sunshine illuminates the 
shadows, when the red glory of the sky is 
caught through the bosky openings, and the 
lake spreads out before you like the sea of 
glass before the throne. But it is not Rous- 
seau’s Bosquet that we are thinking of now, 
but a far holier spot—the churchyard of 
Clarens, commanding a magnificent view, 
and which may be reached from the church 
of Montreux, through a grove of chestnuts, in 
half an hour, the path all the way keeping 
nearly the same height. From this cemetery 
there is a wonderfully fine prospect of Lake 
Leman and its surroundings; but it is to 
graves within the hallowed enclosure that we 
now wish to call attention. The cemeteries 
on the Continent once had a character of 
their own, contrasting with our English grave- 
yards in point of beauty and cheerfulness, 
but now these characteristics are largely 
shared by the new cemeteries of our own 
land. In point of walks, flower beds, and 
monuments, Clarens is one of the best of 
them, and it contains some memorials which 


give it even to Englishmen pre-eminent in- | 
‘ 





terest. On a large slab resting ona broad 
pedestal, embedded amongst shrubs and 
flowers, we found a French inscription, which 
in English runs thus :— 


ALEXANDER VINET, 
Born xvii, June, MDCCXCVII. 
Died x. May MDCCCXLVII. 


For ye are dead, and your life is hid in Christ 
with God.—CoL. iii. 3. 


And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever, 
DAN. xii. 3. 


We were in quest of this grave, and found 
it after some difficulty. Vinet was a good 
and great man, and did a work in Switzer- 
land never to be forgotten. His writings are 
well known in England, especially his “ Vital 
Christianity,” and his ‘Studies on Blaise 
Pascal.” After an honourable connection 
with the State Church of Lausanne, his native 
city, in which he occupied at the college an 
academic chair, he quitted that post and be- 
came a decided and zealous Free Churchman, 
yet remaining perfectly tolerant towards those 
who differed from him in opinions. He car- 
ried on an Evangelical enterprise which had 
been earlier led by Caesar Malan, Gaussen, 
and Merle d’Aubigné, but he differed from 
them in mental idiosyncrasy, religious taste, 
and theological opinion. The first of these 
worthies was a simple-minded Christian, with 
original ways of looking at Divine truth, and 
almost entirely absorbed in one idea, namely, 
that of the Christian privilege of assurance. 
The second was a man of larger thought, yet 
dwelling much upon the notion of verbal in- 
spiration, which he unfolds with considerable 
eloquence in his “ Theopneustia.” The third 
was pre-eminently an historian, in the imagina- 
tive rather than the philosophical department, 
vividly realising pictures of the Reformation, 
and throwing his whole soul into the cause 
of Protestantism. Vinet could sympathize 
with them fully in their love of the holy and 
beautiful gospel, in the distinctness and 
force with which they brought out the re- 
demptive work of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
his many-sided mind took in more than did 
theirs—the various relations in which Chris- 
tian truths stand to other truths, and in 
which Christian influences connect them- 
selves with all the duties and interests of 
human life. His views of faith differed some- 
what from those of Merle d’Aubigné ; Vinet 
attributing it more than did his friend to the 
exercise of the affections, insisting much 
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In the Gorge du Chauderon. 


upon the words, ‘‘with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.” Nor does he 
appear to have agreed with Malan as to as- 


blade, and that the hilt only remains in their 
hands. Stripped of the great fact of expia- 
tion, and all that cluster of ideas connected 
with it, what, I ask, is Christianity? For or- 
dinary minds an ordinary morality, for others 
an abyss of inconsistencies.” But Vinet 
also says, “Philosophers and men of the 
world invite us in some sense to meet them : 
having lingered long in the precincts of 
philosophy they approach towards the sanc- 
tuary. The secret of life, its final word, is 
demanded from all quarters ; and should we 
who know that final word be avaricious of 
it? should we refuse to speak it, because we 
must speak it to philosophers in a language 
less familiar to us than to them? That word 
is of all languages; it is susceptible of all 
forms; it has a thousand different expres- 
sions; for it is found at the termination of 
all questions, at the close of all discussions, 
at the summit of all ideas. Long or short, 
direct or indirect, every road is here that 
conducts to the foot of the Cross.” 

We had the privilege of some personal 
acquaintance with Malan, Gaussen, and 
D’Aubigné. We have grateful recollections 
of the kindness and hospitality of the first 
two in their pleasantly situated homes in the 
vicinity of Geneva, and shall never forget 
Malan’s loving rebuke because we could not 
adopt the same language of confident assur- 
ance in which he rejoiced. And both in 
Switzerland and England, we have listened 
with delight to the voice of the historian of 
the Reformation, and enjoyed some share 
in his animated conversations. But Vinet 
we never saw, and much wished we had, as 
we stood beside his grave at Clarens. 

There are Englishmen buried in the same 
cemetery. Chief among them is A. J. Scott, 
who died January 12, 1866. On the grave- 
stone are the words—“ If any man will do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 


| whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 


surance, or with Gaussen as to verbal in- | 


spiration. But he was entirely out of sym- 
pathy, as much so as his friends could be, 
with processes of thought which would de- 
nude Christianity of its evangelical character : 
“That meagre Christianity put in place of the 
true has nothing peculiar or individual, no- 
thing which elevates it above the theories of 
mere reason. They imagine that by re- 
trenching the facts of a transcendental sphere, 
that is to say, supernatural facts, they are 
merely drawing the blade from the scabbard ; 
let them say rather they have cast away the 


myself” (John vii. 17). “Thou wilt shew me 
the pathof life: in thy presence is fulness of joy; 
and at thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.” Perhaps, even amongst English- 
men, Scott is less known than Vinet, but he 
was a man worthy of remembrance—a vigor- 
ous and original thinker, not much given to 
book-making, though he wrote what weil de- 
served to be read, but most distinguished as 
a lecturer, and endowed with great powers of 
conversation. We heard him once deliver 
an able and interesting discourse on the 
Natural Man and the Spiritual Man, and the 
unintelligibility of that which is truly spiritual 
to that which is merely natural. Though we 
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differed from him on some points, we were | vindication of national rights, and his bene. 
quickened and helped by the suggestions of | volent interest in the cause of humanity, 
his sanctified genius. At another time, a| One memorial touched us tenderly, Em. 
conversation we had with him on the Incar- | bedded in flowers stands a little gravestone 
nation of our Lord, as to the place which bearing this inscription—“ Rudolph, only 
that doctrine holds in the circle of revealed son of Patrick Robertson, Glasgow, born 18th 
truth, left impressions not to be obliterated. | of April, 1872; died at Montreux, 4th No- 
Much of him appears in rich beauty amidst vember, 1875. Papa says, Jesus loves me,” 
the charming letters of Thomas Erskine. | Underneath is sculptured a dove lying dead : 
Another grave at Clarens is attractive to overhead soars a living one, with the words, 
Englishmen, that of David Urquhart, born | “ Had I the wings of a dove I would fly.”— 
1805, died 1877, who so energetically opposed | And so some mourning one has lamented 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, and who | the child’s loss in words fuller of meaning 
wrote two well-known books, “Turkey, and | to himself than to others; but he sent us 
its Resources,” in 1834, and “ The Lebanon,” | home with another illustration of the gracious 
in 1860. His monument records his political | passage, “ Out of the mouth of babes and 





labours, his study of international law, his 


| sucklings Thou hast ordained praise.” 





COCOA-ROOMS IN THE 


TOWN OF LIVERPOOL. 


By A LIVERPOOL MAN, 


lag friends of temperance have of late 
years shown an intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the principle that unhealthy indul- 
gences are best displaced by the introduction 
of some appropriate and healthy substitute. 
Drunkenness is for the most part due not so 
much to malice as to weakness; and hither- 
to this weakness has been exposed to tempta- 
tions such as only great moral strength can 
resist. For both our social system and the 
public arrangements for the supply of refresh- 
ment have united two evils; firstly, they 
have obtruded alcoholic drinks upon the 
thirsty and weary, and next, if they have not 
altogether denied, they have, at any rate, 
kept in the background refreshments of other 
kinds. As to our social system, the “ Good 
Templar” guilds appear from their com- 
mencement to have proved by their success 
that they met a real want, and met it in a 
manner satisfactory to a large section of 
humble society. The same thing can hardly 
be said of the cocoa-rooms or British work- 
man public-houses which have sought to 
take the place of the beer-shop and the gin- 
palace. At any rate, it is not in many 
places that they have been a financial suc- 
cess. Such success, however, has been con- 
spicuously attained in the great sea-port of 
Liverpool, where the shares of the company 
owning the houses are at a premium of 50 
per cent., or even higher. On a recent visit 
the writer of these words inspected a number 
of the principal establishments to make his 
own observations on the causes of this pros- 


perity. He had the advantage also of much 
conversation with the secretary and assistant 
secretary of the company, who, unlike the 
representatives of more selfish undertakings, 
were most anxious that the secrets of their 
trade should be understood. Perhaps a brief 
sketch of observations made during that visit 
may not be without value to those who in 
other places are disposed to employ one of 
the most promising methods of diminishing 
the evils of intemperance. 

At the outset‘ it may be as well to state 
the impression made upon the writer as to 
the nature and limits of the success achieved. 
It is a great point that, as a commercial 
undertaking, these temperance refreshment- 
houses should be placed on a sound basis. 
Charity may do much; but it can never 
effect the reform of a business involving an 
enormous capital, unless the co-operation 
of commercial enterprise shows a method of 
employing that capital profitably. This has 
certainly been done in Liverpool; but the 
conditions that have hitherto proved neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of this pre- 
liminary step reveal some difficulties yet to 
be overcome before the main end—the de- 
liverance of the multitude from the curse of 
temptations to drink—can be completely 
reached. ‘The working population in large 
towns require houses of refreshment partly 
for their mid-day meal and partly for relaxa- 
tion in the evening. Large numbers of 
workmen have to walk a considerable dis- 
tance to: their employment, and cannot 
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return home in the dinner hour. They may 
carry their food with them, or, if the distance 
js not too great, wife or child may bring it 
to them. But, to say nothing of the com- 
fortlessness of a cold dinner, thirst is no less 
imperious than hunger. Now the neigh- 
pouring public-houses offer drink and shelter 
and company during the dinner hour, and 
hence they are naturally attractive. It is 
not, however, at the dinner hour that the 
beer-house and gin-shop exert their worst 
influence. The time is so short that there is 
little opportunity for intoxication. The sort 
of social excitement upon which the drink 
traffic largely depends can hardly be got up 
in the half or three-quarters of an hour 
during which the clock has to be watched or 
the bell listened for. It is not, therefore, at 
the mid-day meal that the worst influences of 
our refreshment arrangements are felt. At 
the same time it is probable that many an 
afternoon’s work is spoiled by beer, and 
that many an evil suggestion of half-gratified 
appetite is then engendered, to bear fruit in 
an evening’s debauch. Besides, on any 
view of the use of alcohol, it must be allowed 
that far more is consumed even during the 
dinner hour than 3s necessary, and the whole 
excess of expenditure must be put down as 
so much waste, certainly of wages, and pro- 
bably of health and life. 

Still, it is in the evenings that the greatest 
mischief is done by the public-house system. 
“They that be drunken,” says the apostle, 
“are drunken in the night.” And the reason 
is obvious. The day’s work is over. The 
tired limbs have no further exertion to pre- 
pare for. The boon companions who cluster 
round the tap-room table or lounge about 
the bar can confront the pitiless clock with 
an easy sense of freedom. Gossip unwinds 
its endless tangles of capriciously linked 
reminiscences and impressions ; and fast as 
the interest grows, still faster flows the tap 
that loosens tongues and changes good fellow- 
ship to maudlin sentiment. Some chance 
argument on a trivial matter inflames tempers 
whose equilibrium has already been rendered 
very unstable by an irritated stomach and 
amuddled brain. Loud wrangling awakens 
fresh thirst, and reconcilement requires new 
libations, Bets are liquidated in a very 
literal sense, and the love of popularity 
prompts the frequent call for “ glasses 
round.” Or, if talk is not a sufficient at- 
traction, landlords well know the value of 
music, and every “ gentleman” who “ obliges 
the company” quickens the flow both of 
money and liquor. Here, then, is the real 





difficulty to be overcome. The people want 
places for social entertainment and gossip in 
an evening after the day’s labour is over. 
Such places have been practically a monopoly 
of the great beer interest, and the main 
question to be solved is whether the pleasures 
of social life can be separated from. incite- 
ments to drink. 

In meeting these two wants, that of mid- 
day refreshments and that of an evening 
lounge, the Liverpool cocoa-houses appear 
to have succeeded in a very unequal degree. 
With regard to the first, their success, so far 
as their operations have extended, is com- 
plete and decisive ; and to this success there 
seems no limit, except the amount of capital 
available, provided, of course, that the same 
skilful management is maintained. But as 
to the second want, that of places for even- 
ing resort, the same thing can hardly be said. 
Much good has undoubtedly been done, and 
is an encouragement for further efforts. 
Some of the houses have exercised a very 
important social influence in the evening, 
and interesting cases are related of perma- 
nent reform effected. Still, it must be ad- 
mitted that the best-paying establishments of 
the company, while thronged to excess in 
the middle of the day, are comparatively 
deserted in the evening. To a considerable 
extent this is to be accounted for by the 
nature of the localities selected. The direc- 
tors having very wisely determined that com- 
mercial success is an indispensable condition 
of the higher philanthropic aims they have 
in view, resolved to plant their first establish- 
ments in the haunts of active labour. But 
in Liverpool, as in all other large towns, 
labour and residence have been of late to a 
large extent divorced, and localities that are 
thronged during the day are almost deserted 
at night. In such places a thriving trade 
may be done, and with the most bene- 
ficent results; but these results are almost 
entirely confined to sobriety and economy at 
the mid-day meal ; for in the evening there is 
no business to be done. 

The most conspicuous illustration of these 
remarks is to be found in the large establish- 
ment at the Huskisson Dock. On our way 
thither we had ample evidence of the need 
of such a place. The vast commerce of the 
town requires an enormous horde of dock 
labourers, who, though not a close guild, are 
yet a class by themselves. A large propor- 
tion of them are Irish, and whatever good 
qualities may be conceded to that race, 
thrift and stern sobriety are certainly not 
among them, Though they often perform 
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marvels of athletic skill, yet theirs is called 
unskilled labour, and it is paid accordingly ; 
they would, therefore, have great difficulty 
in practising thrift, even if they were so 
inclined. But for the most part they are 
not so inclined, and the public-houses offer 
every possible facility for dissipating both 
their money and their morals. Travelling 
along the magnificent range of docks on a 
tram-car, we more than once drove through 
a great crowd of these men, waiting, like the 
idlers of the parable, for some one to hire 
them. Occasionally employers appeared 
upon the scene, and at sight of them the 
throng would range itself in a crescent form 
for inspection. The hirer, searching the 
ranks with keen eye, would rapidly single 
out the men he required, and in a minute 
thirty, forty, or fifty would be off at a run to 
the work for which they were engaged. Here 
there was ample scope for the enterprise for 
the company. 

The establishment at the Huskisson Dock 
is not only by far the largest that they have, 
but it is the solitary building erected ex- 
pressly for their purpose. It is a plain, 
substantial structure, fronting the street that 
runs along the docks, and easily accessible 
from a very large district. It has two floors, 
both being fitted up as refreshment-rooms, 
and it is capable of accommodating about a 
thousand men at one time. Both floors are 
lofty, light, and airy. The fittings might be 
considered almost too plain, if not rough. 
But the place is not intended for a lounge. 
It is adapted for the rapid supply of refresh- 
ments at an hour when leisure is impossible, 
and in every arrangement this one purpose 
has been mainly considered. Tables and 
forms fill nearly the whole of the floor, leav- 
ing, however, sufficient space for easy move- 
ment ; and the counter or bar is arranged 
against the back wall, where the full light 
from the ample windows opposite falls upon 
the tempting array of urns and rolls and 
meat-pies, and bottles innocent of alcohol. 
In this establishment soup is supplied in 
addition to coffee, tea, and cocoa. The 
price of a cup, or, to speak more accurately, 
a mug, of the latter beverages is one penny. 
The soup is supplied at a penny per basin. 
Every day, when the trade of the port is 
active, by ten minutes after twelve these 
rooms are crowded to their utmost capacity. 
This fact is in itself sufficiently suggestive 
of the benefits that are conferred. At the 
time of our visit the throng was not so great, 
for trade was not very brisk. But the tables 
were fairly well lined with hungry labourers, 





who, after their hasty meal, indulged them- 
selves for a few moments with a friendly chat 
and a whiff of tobacco-smoke. In no respect 
is the practical wisdom of the company’s 
directors more manifest than in their treat. 
ment of this latter indulgence. The arrange. 
ments for smoking are accommodated to the 
nature of the locality and the social require- 
ments of the people frequenting each esta- 
blishment. Thus at the Huskisson Dock 
smoking is allowed all over the premises ; 
for there is no one to be offended by it. In 
some other houses it is only the rooms set 
apart for women in which the pipe or cigar 
is tabooed. In others, again, special rooms 
are assigned to smokers, and the indulgence 
is confined to these. ‘This is only one illus- 
tration of the skill and liberality with which 
the management is varied according to the 
circumstances of the neighbourhood. Dif. 
ferent localities are found to have their 
preferences in food or drink. The furniture 
suitable for one place is not adapted to 
another. Thus where a stiff uniformity 
would obtain special success at the expense 
of general failure, a skilful elasticity of 
management, by adapting its wares to various 
demands, succeeds everywhere. 

In the Huskisson Dock establishment the 
writer noticed another instance of the same 
sort of tact, which is curious from its connec- 
tion with the English dislike to equality. See- 
ing a partition across one end of the lower 
room, with a door above which were con- 
spicuous the invidious words, “ First Class,” 
we naturally inquired what was the neces- 
sity for this distinction. The answer was 
that there were a good many commercial 
employés of a higher grade than labourers, 
to whom the rooms were as great a boon as 
to the latter. On passing through the par- 
tition, however, we found that the furniture 
was very much the same as on the more 
plebeian side. We found also that provisions 
are charged at precisely the same rates in 
the “first class” as elsewhere. The sole 
distinction between the two is, that if a 
visitor enters the first class department his 
tea, coffee, or cocoa is served in a “cup” 
instead of a “ mug,” and the former does not 
held quite so much as the latter. This is 
the sole difference. There is no other dis- 
tinction made between the two classes of 
guests ; and every one who pleases goes into 
the first class department without let or 
hindrance. Yet in practice the managers 


say that the labourers and their social supe- 
riors spontaneously separate themselves, and 
the poor clerks and weight-takers are left 
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in unenvied possession of their dignity. 
It is said that the larger capacity of the 
“mug,” as compared with the “cup,” is a 
sufficient inducement to keep on the plebeian 
side all in whom appetite is stronger than 
social ambition. It maybe so; but perhaps 
also Mr. Matthew Arnold would find in this 
singular arrangement a confirmation of his 
theory concerning the Teutonic prejudice 
against equality. 

On leaving the rooms we made an inspec- 
tion of one or two public-houses in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and, though the 
dinner hour was not yet over, we were grati- 
fied to find that they were almost entirely 
deserted. Indeed, there can be no doubt that 
the mid-day trade in alcoholic drinks has been 
visibly diminished in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of these cocoa-houses. Publicans 
are naturally hostile to such rivalry, and are 
loud in their complaints. This is a case, 
however, in which private loss is a general 
gain to the community. But, as we have 
before remarked, the state of things in the 
evening is very different. The rooms we 
have been describing are adapted simply 
for refreshment, not for social meetings or 
evening entertainments. 
no demand for anything of the kind there ; 
for the number of inhabited houses in the | 





There would be | 


business was done in the day-time, and espe- 
cially’during the dinner hour. Another house 
near the Adelphi Hotel is of a still higher 
class. The walls are tastefully coloured or 
papered, the marble-topped tables are spark- 
lingly pure, the seats are comfortable, and 
adapted to give the maximum of ease to the 
back. There are special rooms set apart for 
ladies, and cigars or pipes are confined to 
the smoking-room. The walls are hung with 
attractive pictures; even the fire-irons and 
grates are of tasteful patterns; and special 
pains seem to have been taken to obtain 
female attendants of pleasing appearance. 
But there is no piano on the premises, and 
the largest amount of business seems to be 
done with ladies, who in the midst of their 
shopping’ engagements require rest and re- 
freshment. In the evening, so far as we 
could gather, the business done is exceed- 
ingly small. Now this house, no doubt, 
serves an excellent purpose, which we should 
be far from depreciating; but it certainly 
does not rival the public-house in evening 
attractions—in fact, it makes no attempt to 
do so. 

The above may be taken as three types to 
which all the other houses of this company 
|more or less conform. It is possible that 
there is more evening business done in some 


near neighbourhood is exceedingly small. | establishments that were unvisited. But as 
Nevertheless, the gin-shops manage to drive | some which we saw were in localities where 
a pretty fair business at night, and the ques- | the drink traffic is even more active after the 
tion is whether those who then frequent them | hours of labour than at mid-day, it seems 


could not be better provided for elsewhere. 


This question is much more pressing in | 


other parts of the town, where the gas-lit 


streets are up toa late hour as much thronged | 


as in the daylight. In Williamson Square, 
where the stream of theatre-goers on most 
evenings makes the neighbourhood lively, 
the company have a house comfortably fitted 
up, and with a large room on the first-floor 
provided with a piano. Here meetings are 
held on Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 
The Wednesdays are devoted to lectures 
and discussions, principally on temperance. 
On Saturdays the proceedings are entirely 
social, and enlivened with music. The per- 
formers are always volunteers, either bene- 
volent sympathisers who go there for the 
purpose, or humble amateurs who may be 
found amongst the present company. ‘Thus 
only two evenings in the week are regularly 
provided for. ‘The piano is, of course, there 
every evening, and is occasionally made 
available. But the evidence of the manager 
and assistants on the premises certainly 
tended to show that far the larger part of the 





difficult to understand why the temperance 
houses should not make at least a spirited 
attempt at rivalry. From the difficulties 
which usually hamper such efforts the Liver- 
pool company appears to be entirely free. 
In many places the establishment of cocoa- 
houses has been merely the outward and 
material form assumed by a distinctively 
religious mission. No fault can possibly be 
found with such a combination, if the sup- 
porters are content to make good the com- 
mercial loss which is uniformly the result. 
But no rival to the public-house system can 
have anything more than a very partial and 
local development, which does not promise a 
profitable application of capital, and does 
not rest on a sound commercial basis. 
Mission-rooms are on altogether a different 
footing. They depend properly on volun- 
tary devotion. But the mixture of the two 
things, the mission-room and the temperance 
public-house, is usually found to spoil both. 
In Liverpool, however, no attempt of the 
kind is made. The originators of the scheme 
would, indeed, be the first to recognise that 
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in religion only is the temporal as well as 
the eternal salvation of mankind to be found. 
But it would have been difficult to float a 
company in which the shareholders should 
be limited to those holding their own views 
of religion; and they have acted wisely, we 
think, in making their enterprise strictly 
commercial, leaving the Churches of the 
town to supplement social reform in their 
own way by religious influence. 

But there would be no departure from the 
strictest commercial principles in extending 
to the evening hours the rivalry with the 
drink traffic, which in the day-time has been 
found so successful. Nor is there any im- 
provement in management wanted. No 
head of a great firm could make his presence 
and supervision more constantly felt in all 
the branches of his business than does the 
active secretary of this company. Either he 
or his assistant visits each establishment 
about once a day. The provisions are care- 
fully inspected and the beverages tasted, to 
make sure that the quality is uniformly kept 
up to a high standard. The managers of the 
various houses meet together once a month to 
interchange experiences or make mutual sug- 
gestions. There is variety of activity, but 
one spirit running through the whole. Still, 
excellent as the management is, its energies 
have hitherto been directed mainly to the 
mid-day business. In attempting to secure a 
fuller use of the houses in the evening, the 
attractions offered by the public-house, apart 
from the artificial craving for intoxicating 
drink, would have to be carefully considered. 

Why do publicans spend such an enormous 
amount in gas? The gin-palace finds it pro- 
fitable to keep up a perpetual festal illumina- 
tion. The lights flaming in its windows send 
a startling glare across the street. Within, 
the place glitters with gilding and mirrors. 
The ornaments may be tawdry, but they 
assume an appearance of splendour which 
must, if experience proves anything, be 
attractive to the poor. Now if brilliant light 
adds to the attractions of gin, why should it 
not aid the consumption of less poisonous 
drinks? We cannot but think that cocoa- 
houses in general would do well to increase 
their gas bills. 

Without absolutely encouraging a low 
taste for tawdry display, it would be possible 
to make these houses more conspicuous 
externally and more attractive internally 
than they are at present—at any rate after 
dark. There seems to be a prejudice 
against the use of gilding on the fronts of 
these establishments ; and even inside the 





taste of cultivated directors seems to have 
been considered rather than the uneducated 
senses of the poor. Perhaps it would be 
better to get hold of the customers first, and 
educate them afterwards. 

Again, it is doubtful how far it is con- 
sistent with the commercial basis of the 
undertaking to make the propagation of 
teetotal principles a part of the work. On 
one evening in the week, as above noted, 
meetings are held in some of the houses for 
this purpose. But probably no publican would 
find it expedient or profitable to have meet- 
ings held in his house once a week for the 
denunciation of teetotalism. At least we 
have never heard of the experiment being 
tried. Clubs are held at such houses, using 
a special room for a special purpose; but 
they are not allowed to interfere with the 
general business of the house. In this 
respect, as in some others, the supporters of 
cocoa-rooms need not disdain to learn from 
their rivals. It does not follow because a 
man rarely touches alcoholic drinks that he 
will like to have teetotalism obtruded upon 
him. A very large number of those amongst 
the middle classes who in general take 
nothing stronger than coffee or tea, are yet 
in no proper sense of the word teetotalers. 
Why should the case be different with the 
poor? The difference of temptation must, 
indeed, be admitted. But the object of the 
cocoa-rooms is to put the poor on an equality 
with the middle classes in this respect ; and 
this is scarcely effected if the poor man can- 
not frequent his favoured evening resort 
without having the question of teetotalism 
forced upon him. 

Finally, there are no games of any kind in 
the Liverpool houses. Newspapers are pro- 
vided, though other literature was not ap- 
parent; but bagatelle, draughts, and chess 
were, conspicuous by their absence. The 
reason for this would seem to be the diff- 
culty of preventing gambling. Yet that diffi- 
culty is overcome in youths’ institutes and in 
well-managed working-men’s clubs; and the 
increase of attractiveness would be so great 
that it would perhaps be worth while to make 
an effort to separate the good from the evil. 
Light, warmth, comfort, reasonable freedom, 
and varied entertainment might surely be so 
combined as to give the temperance public- 
house a chance in the struggle for existence 
against its noisy, glaring rival. The success 
that the Liverpool company has attained in 
one part of the enterprise should be an 
incitement and an encouragement to accom- 
plish the remainder. A. P. 
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A YEAR AFTER. 


ar it a year, or a lengthened day, 
Since last together we came this way ? 
The river calls as it did before, 
As it has done since the days of yore, 
As it will do, till it learns the tone 
Of the river flowing past the Throne. 


But everything is so strangely same 

As it was last year when here we came ; 
The same kind voices greeting give, 
There’s all to enjoy, and nought to forgive ; 
And yet we know that a year is gone, 

And the years fly faster every one. 


One day to the next, with the long dark 
night ; 

The sun glows first on the mountain height, 

While below are the shadows deeply blue ; 

We’re on the heights—but still in view 

Is the lower level of life to tread, 

When back we come to the world instead. 


| Each mountain mass stands motionless, 
Supreme in its heav’n-built awfulness ; 
Still shines the river in emerald sheen, 

As it catches the light the rocks between ; 
The heron and raven a weird lone cry 
Utter again as they wing us by. 


And yet ’tis a year, and not a day, 

Since last together we came this way ; 
Another year of the heart’s true gain, 

With all its price of pleasure and pain; 

The pain may ache, but the gain is there, 
And a year makes all things seem more fair, 


What of the price? the gain is great ; 
Each year brings more, we can only wait, 
And recognise God’s infinite Best, 
Which He surely gives, nor heed the rest ; 
Content to know as the years speed by 
They speed to the bliss of Eternity. 

H. J ORMEROD. 








CHRIST’S TEMPTATION. 


By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


“ Again, the devil taketh Him up into an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth Him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ; and saith unto Him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worsh 


me. Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan 
and Him only shalt thou serve.”— Marv. 1v. 8—10. 
NYTHING that brings us closer to Jesus 
Christ is good for us. Sometimes it is 
suffering, sometimes it is loneliness, some- 
times it is the admiration which He inspires. 
Sometimes we feel the tenderness or the 
loftiness of His words, sometimes the wisdom 
or the magnanimity of His acts. 

Sometimes, again, though we can but half 
understand some passage in His life, we feel 
that, so far as we do understand it, it has a 
message to our consciences. 

I can hardly imagine any one, however 
young, reading the story of Christ’s tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, and saying to himself, 
“T have nothing to learn from this; this is 
a mysterious part ot the past, it cannot touch 
me now.” Rather, I should expect all to feel, 
“I can but dimly see what is meant by this 
mysterious temptation ; but I know that I am 
constantly tempted to go wrong, and I am 
sure that in some way or other the temptation 
of Jesus Christ must throw light upon my 
own.” 


ip 
: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 


Let us then try to gain some lessons from 
| one part of our Master’s temptation. We 
|may be mistaken as to what is meant in 
| His case, but we can hardly be altogether 
| mistaken in attempting to apply it to our- 
selves. 

The temptation, in the case of our Lord, 
| was clearly to worship evil instead of wor- 
shipping God. And the form in which evil 
showed itself was that of power, splendour, 
conquest. Now we know that all temptation 
depends for its attractiveness on the nature of 
the spirit to which it is offered. You cannot 
bribe a child by offers of wealth. You cannot 
bribe a student or an athlete by offers of luxu- 
rious ease. Visions of conquest must vary 
according to the temperament of him who in- 
dulges them. To a king like our own Alfred 
the Great they are one thing; to an Eastern 
despot, like the conqueror of Constantinople 
four centuries since, they are another. Ma- 
homet II.* summoned his Grand Vizier to 








* See Gibbon’s “‘ Decline and Fall,”’ chap. lxviii. 
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his bedside at dead of night, and bade him 
give him Constantinople, adding in his fever- 
ish restlessness, “Do you see this pillow? 
All the night I have pulled it on one side and 
the other; I have risen from my bed, again 
have I lain down; yet sleep has not visited 
these weary eyes. We must become masters 
of Constantinople.” Here you have a picture 
of the feverishness of ambition in a form 
which all can understand. The kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them are offered 
to a fierce and vehement spirit in one draught 
of surpassing sweetness. Eagerly, passion- 
ately, he raises it to his lips. 

But how shall we rightly and reverently 
think of the cup of ambition as offered to the 
sinless Son of God? The temptation set 
before Him must have been real, must have 
been felt ; but Aow could it have been felt by 
such as He was? 

I can tell you what I believe, but I cannot 
say that it is certainly true. I believe that 
the temptation was of this kind. Christ came 
to set up a kingdom among men. It was 
meant to win all hearts, to put down all 
opponents, to cover the world. It was to be 
a government of perfect justice and goodness : 
all its citizens were to glory in their subjec- 
tion to one Divine King and in their brother- 
hood towards each other. And how was this 
kingdom of God to be set up? Was it to be 
by uncompromising adherence to good? Or 
might some indulgence to evil be allowed? 
Might it be permitted, as the phrase is, to 
temporize, that is, to buy off opposition by 
timely concession? To conceal unpalatable 
parts of truth? To avoid shocking preju- 
dices? To minimize, rather than aggravate, 
the difference between the will of God and 
the accepted standard of morality among 
men ? 

If the rigid alternative were chosen, one 
thing was clear. The advance of the new 
kingdom would be slow and tragic, at every 
step marked with blood. It would have to 
fight its way, inch by inch, through hatred, 
through suspicion, and, still worse, through 
contempt. But if the second alternative 
were adopted, if politic address were allowed 
to mingle with loftiness of aim, might it not 
be that the progress of the conqueror would 
be rapid and prosperous? Might not the 
support of earth’s strong ones be easily se- 
cured? Might not established customs and 
prevalent maxims be arrayed almost from 
the first on the side of the new society? 
Might not the kingdoms of this world be- 
come the kingdoms of the Lord and of His 
Anointed even within the limits of the life 





of its Founder, supported by the general 
concurrence of all that was greatest among 
men ? 

We know which alternative was chosen. 
We know Who it was that said, and when 
it was that He said it, “The cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 
And we know that this was not the cup of 
worldly ambition, but of the lowliest self- 
surrender. We know, too, how it was after- 
wards said by the great Apostle who had 
drunk not least of his Master’s spirit, “ Ye 
see your calling, brethren; how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called.” And 
again, “‘We, the Apostles,” that is, the chief 
nobles and princes of the new kingdom—“ we 
are made as the filth of the world, and are 
the offscouring of all things unto this day.” 

This was the decision ; this was the end. | 
But was there not a struggle, however mo- 
mentary, to be encountered before this de- 
cision was adopted, and was it not in this 
that the reality of the temptation lay? The 
temptation was not to do evil, not to aim at 
evil—as though evil could possibly be attrac- 
tive to Jesus Christ—but to connive at evil, 
to make terms with evil, to show something 
like homage to evil, in order to accelerate 
the progress and the final triumph of good. 
“Tf thou, therefore, wilt worship me, all shall 
be thine.” . . “Get thee hence, Satan : 
it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
The refusal was immediate, complete, final. 
It was through suffering that the Captain of 
Man’s Salvation was to be made perfect. 
The Cross, not the throne nor the sceptre, 
was to be the symbol of man’s victory over 
sinfulness, and the battle-sign of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Now, if this be so, how can we learn a 
lesson from the example of our Saviour? Let 
us confess it at once, to most of us the 
temptation comes in a coarser form. We are 
tempted, not so much to do evil that good 
may come, as to do evil because of its own 
attractiveness. 

No doubt, to the loftier spirits among us 
the temptation will present itself almost as 
we believe it to have presented itself to our 
Saviour. That is to say, they will desire to 
do good on a great scale; they will have 
visions of evil laid prostrate, and men bound 
together in the bonds of Christian brother- 
hood. And as they seek to give reality to 
such visions, they will find huge obstacles 
standing in the way; and some of these 
obstacles will be of man’s making, and will 
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seem capable of being removed by means 
not altogether consistent with truth or charity. 
And these means of removal will veil their 
ugliest aspect, and put on the garb that is 
most fascinating; and generous spirits will 
be deluded by them, and be in sore danger 
of yielding to their charm, This is the peril 
of lofty natures, of the men of whom re- 
formers and philanthropists are made. 

But, as I said, to most of us temptation 
comes in a coarser form. It whispers to us 
that we must always manage to keep on good 
terms with what is popular and predominant. 
We must never shock, nor startle, nor offend. 
We must do good, no doubt; lead honest, 
active, even religious lives, no doubt; but 
always with this condition, that we keep up 
friendly relations with what is accepted by 
the world at large. 

A statesman, for example, may see whole 

’ classes of his countrymen degraded and made 
miserable by drink, but he must do nothing 
to rouse the dislike, or shock the self-love, of 
powerful interests. 

A clergyman, again, may live in a town 
which each year is morally laid waste by the 
recurrence of some famous races. From the 
worst parts of the worst towns the most aban- 
doned characters pour in together like a 
noisome flood; and when at last the inunda- 
tion retires, it leaves behind it a visible trail 
of pollution, like the slime which lies thick 
upon a meadow when a river which has over- 
flowed its banks returns to its wonted chan- 
nel. All this a clergyman may see and 
mourn over; may see how the best promise 
of his flock is evermore blighted and blasted 
by this annual pestilence; may know that 
the good which he is able to plant in fifty-one 
weeks of the year is as nothing to the evil 
which is sown, reaped, and harvested in the 
fifty-second: but if he js to retain the confi- 
dence of men in high places, if he is to keep 
up a character for good sense and knowledge 
of the world, he must restrain his lips; he 
must close his eyes; he must pay homage to 
evil, and then all shall be his. 

Or, again, a boy at school may know 
that such and such bad practices are coun- 
tenanced by his companions ; at one time it 
will be cheating, at another lying, at another 
impurity. It will be countenanced, not by a 


few disreputable unpopular boys here and 
there, but by those to whom a house or a 
form looks up, by those who take the lead 
and set the fashion, and then what is he to 
say or todo? Is he to put himself forward 
to protest? Is he to say that everybody else 
is in the wrong, and that he alone is in the 





right? If he does, is it not certain that he 
will be laughed down, pronounced a puritan 
or a pedant, and lose whatever little influence 
he may possess? Is it not safer, better, in 
the end more effective, to accept what cannot 
be cured ; not necessarily to fall in with it to 
the extent of following it himself, but at least 
to assume its continued ascendancy, and to 
waste no useless words in complaint or pro- 
test? If so, he may then go his way like 
others, and be at leisure to do any good that 
he likes. 

I am persuaded, my brethren, that this 
language cannot strike you as fanciful or 
overstrained. As I speak, you must many of 
you have before your minds weak moments 
of your own, or weak moments which you 
have noticed in the career of others, when 
there was an opportunity either for exposing 
evil or making terms with evil, and when, 
unhappily, either from fear or false humility, 
or simply from hurry and surprise, the deci- 
sion was taken to make terms. These are 
the weak moments that fill you with shame 
afterwards. However leniently others might 
judge you for such weaknesses, your own 
conscience, I am persuaded, does not judge 
you leniently. It tells you that this was the 
test sent to try your worth in God’s sight, and 
that on this and another occasion, instead of 
being staunch, you deplorably failed. 

This, then, throws light upon the great 
passage of Scripture which we have been 
considering; and as it throws light upon 
it, so it receives light from it. This is the 
way in which you are tempted, now, at this 
season of early boyhood or opening man- 
hood, to worship the devil instead of wor- 
shipping God. 

You are not necessarily tempted to do 
anything very startlingly wicked, but you are 
tempted to make terms with evil, to pretend 
not to see that it is evil, to pretend to think, 
when you do not really think, that it is good; 
to feel the impossibility of breaking with it 
and losing its support, still more the impossi- 
bility of denouncing it and fighting against it. 
Think seriously over the matter, I entreat 
you. Search your hearts. As you search 
them, think of Jesus Christ. The thought 
that His eye is upon you, and that His ex- 
ample is touching you, will help to make the 
search more thorough. Let the motto of 
your lives be, No compromise with evil ; no 
keeping good friends with evil; no blindness 
to the true nature of evil. ‘Get thee behind 
me, tempter! It is written, Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.” 
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TO THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


O pearl of seas! how fairly set, thou lovely Galilee ! 
Well may all waters of the world for beauty envy thee. 


For more than beauty ! 


On thy shores heaven’s purest feet have trod ; 


And in thy face, as now yon sun, was mirrored once my God. 


He loved to walk with thee beside; 


he gazed into thy face ; 


Thy troubled moods He calmed for thee ; thou seem’st His child of grace. 


But yet why envy thee, fair sea, by 


Jesus favoured thus? 


Far more than He hath favoured thee hath Jesus favoured us. 


Not for thy waters Jesus came His precious work to do; 
’Twas not to give thy troubles peace that Him from glory drew. 


Thine was a brief, a passing joy, as 


transient as thy flowers ; 


Thy side He left, and went away—he never leaveth ours. 


Yet, sea of seas, I envy thee, thou small, but greatest deep, 
For on thy bosom Jesus found the place where He might sleep. 


His weary frame, His heavy heart were piliowed on thy breast. 
As John on Him, so He on thee found place where He might rest. 


Jesus, if Thou, by work or wrong, should’st sad or weary be, 
Come seek within my heart the place once found on Galilee. 


B. W. 





DOLLY’S TREASURE-BOX. 
An Allegory. 


“ For where your treasure is there will your heart be also.” 


yr was a little peasant girl, round 

and rosy, with little fat hands that 
knew how to hold fast all she loved. Dolly 
was one little mite in a big family, and all 
that was her own—her very own—‘vas a little 
treasure-box in a corner of her garret, which 
she carried with her wherever she went ; it was 
the only thing she had brought from her first 
home over the sea. 

How she loved this box! and how one 
treasure after another found its way into its 
little especial corner! never to come out 
again but on very rare occasions—for Dolly 
was a busy little woman; her little round 
arms were generally full of some fat baby or 
bundle of clothes, and few and far between 
were the minutes when the rosy little fingers 
could turn over the treasures in this dear 
box, just under the sky-light, where the sun 
came in so brightly, and the little birds twit- 
tered outside so sweetly. Dolly often thought 
that they took care of her treasures for her 
when she was away. 

Dolly shed many a tear over the dear little 
treasures at the bottom of her box, which she 
never had time to peep at, because they were 
quite covered up by all the new ones at the 
top. 





“T shall quite forget my bottom treasures, 
mother dear,” she sobbed one day, kneeling 
by the box, and gazing at it with wet eyes. 

“No, you sha’n’t, my Dolly; you shall 
have a big room, all your own, one of these 
days, with space to spread out all your trea- 
sures in, one by one, and then you may look 
at each one every day.” 

“Shall I really, mother? Oh, how nice, 
how nice that will be!” 

“Only be good, my Dolly, and patient, 
and I will keep my promise—never fear.” 

Many of her treasures Dolly put away with 
dimpling smiles, lines of pearly little white 
teeth showing between her red lips: the old 
india-rubber doll’s head that made such 
dreadful faces when you pinched it ; the ball 
that her pet puppy had nearly bitten to 
| pieces ; the bow that the baby had pulled off 
| the grand lady’s dress, just as coolly as if it 
had been off Dolly’s own dress—for babies 
| are no respecters of persons. 
| Many pretty things were there too: shells 
' from the shores of the great ocean Dolly had 
' crossed over to come to her new home; 
feathers from the sweet singing-birds of Eng- 
land, and the brilliant birds of other countries ; 
| flowers from many a favourite spot. 
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And there were also treasures which Dolly 
had laid there with bitter tears. A lock of 
her pet puppy’s hair, cut off by Dolly’s own 
fingers, after the little wee dog had died in 
his little straw bed by the fire; a little rattle 
that baby had had in his hand when Ae died ; 
a rose, withered and dried, from her own 
little garden at the pretty cottage where she 
was born, and which now was far away across 
the sea. These were the dearest treasures 
of all; and when Dolly lays them all out in 
her big room, will she not smile to see them 
again, when time has dried her tears ? 


The Meaning. 


Dolly is just any little mortal, born to 
live and die, and to work hard in this busy 
world of ours, with only a very little time to 
spend over her own little treasures, and with 
a great deal to do for other people, as all 
little mortals should have. The treasure-box 
she carried with her in all her journeys through 
life, from home to home, was her little warm 
heart, where all her love, and all her sweet 
and sad memories, and all her hopes and 
fears were laid up so fondly. 





Dolly wept over her half-forgotten joys and 
sorrows, and wished and wished that they 
would be always new, and that the new things 
did not make her forget the old ones. And 
then she learnt of the Father’s promise to us 
of a home of our own in heaven, with room 
enough and time enough for all we love, if 
only we will be good and patient. And then 
sweet little Dolly dried her tears, and even 
smiled over her sad little treasures, keeping 
them only the safer—ready for that nice home 
of her own, where she would bring them out 
—all just as she had put them away. 

And if Dolly were going to take all those 
treasures to heaven with her, and look at 
them all so lovingly in that nice new home, 
don’t you think that she was beginning 
heaven here on earth, where she stored them 
up so tenderly in her little human heart? I 
think she was; and I think, too, that we all 
begin heaven here on this earth, when we 
love anything very much, and take care of 
it—kind and tender care. For heaven is 
love, and so love on earth must mean heaven 
on earth. We often talk of a “heaven on 
earth,” do we not? 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER anp A. S. MACDUFF. 


FIRST EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
Lesson: Acts ix. 36—43. Concluding Hymn: “Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing.” 
E the book of the Acts of the Apostles we 

read of two people who died and were 
wonderfully brought back to life again. One 
of these was a young man at Troas, who was 
killed by a fall, and whom St. Paul by the 
power of God restored to life ; the other was 
a widow woman named Dorcas, who was 


| thoughtfully and lovingly given brings happi- 
'ness both to him who receives and to him 
who gives it. 

So greatly was Dorcas beloved that, when 
at last she fell ill and died, all the village 
was full of sorrow for her loss. There were 
many who could tell of her kindness to them 
and who felt that in her they had lost a 
friend. In the midst of their trouble they 





| them best was the Apostle Peter. 


thought that the person who could comfort 
He was 








raised from the dead by the Apostle Peter. | staying at a place not far from there, and 
All that is known of this woman is told in a| immediately they sent messengers to him 
very few verses ; yet few though they are they | begging him that he would come to them 
enabie us to understand a great deal of her | without delay. As soon as he was come 
life and character—they show us why she was | they took him up-stairs into the room where 
so much loved and so much mourned. Her | the body was lying. ‘There stood all Dorcas’ 
home wes in a little seaside village called | friends, the widows who had perhaps helped 
Joppa, and here she lived quietly, spending | her in her good works ; they were crying and 
her life in good deeds and acts of kindness. | showing to one another the coats and gar- 
The poor were her special care ; she not only | ments which she had made while she was 
gave them money, but she used to spend her | with them. Ah! while she was with them 
time in working for them, and making clothes | she had worked and done what she could; she 
for those who were in want. Thus Dorcas | had lived as one who remembered the warn- 
gave time and trouble as well as money to | ing of her Lord, “The night cometh when no 
helping those around her; and though it is| man can work ;” but now she was taken 
right and good to give money, it is better | from tiem, and her t'me for working here on 
still to give trouble and thought, for help | earth was over. So it least thought her sor- 
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rowing friends who stood around her bed ; 
but God was willing that Dorcas should be 
spared longer to those who loved her so well, 
and that His mighty power should be wonder- 
fully shown to all this people. Peter knelt 
down by the bedside and prayed, and calling 
her by name bade her arise, and she sat up 
and opened her eyes; and then Peter calling 
in her friends gave her alive, as our Saviour 
once gave Jairus’ little daughter, to those who 
had wept for her as dead. ' 

To each of us God gives a day in which to 
work for Him ; to some He gives long days, 
to others very short ones, and no one may 
know when the night will come, but all He 
asks of each one of us is that we should work 
while we have the day. 

An account has lately been written by the 
wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of her 
five little daughters who all died at the same 
time, of the same terrible illness. The 
youngest of the five was a merry baby of 
eighteen months; the two eldest were only 
ten and eight years old, yet young as they 
were they had begun already to do what they 
could for others. Their father at this time 
lived at Carlisle, and it would have been hard 
to find a happier home than the old deanery 
in which these five sisters and their only 
brother were brought up. The last autumn 
of their lives was a very happy one. They 
used to begin the day by coming to their 
mother before breakfast to read the Bible 
with, her and to repeat the hymns and texts 
they had learnt. ‘The elder children had 
their lessons to do in the mornings, and in 
the afternoons they used to walk or drive or 
play in the garden. The time which the 
children enjoyed most of all was the hour 
after tea-time, when the mother used to collect 
all of the party who were old enough and 
read aloud to them as they sat at work. Full 
of happiness themselves, the little ones were 
early taught to try and make others happy. 
They used to like to hear all that their 
mother could tell them about her visits to 
the sick and poor, and they used to look for- 
ward to the thought of helping her as they 
grew older; even now they were beginning 
to help her in many ways. At Christmas the 
two eldest girls, Catty and May, begged that 
they might be allowed to make a shirt for a 
poor man whose daughter was blind; in a 
fortnight they had finished it and were able 
to give it to the man for whom it was in- 
tended. Even the little three-year-old 
Frances was able to help her brother in tear- 
ing up paper to fill the pillowcases which the 
third sister, Chatty, had made for the poor. 








In the beginning of February the children 
had a new little sister bornto them. It was 
settled that she should be christened upon 
Catty’s tenth birthday, and this day was 
looked forward to very eagerly ; but before it 
came the terrible fever had broken out, and 
two of the children, Chatty and the baby 
Susan, had been taken, as their father told 
those who were left, “in the arms of the Good | 
Shepherd to Heaven.” One by one the little 
sisters were taken to their home in Heaven. 
Little Frances was the next to fall ill. 

“Do you know,” she said to her nurse, 
“that Chatty and Susan are gone to God? 
and if I am good I shall go also; Catty told 
me so,” 

She too died, but the two elder ones 
were still left, and it was hoped that they 
might not have caught the fever. Before the 
illness began Catty and May had been 
making each a little frock to give to some 
poor child, and on the morning that she was 
taken ill Catty asked to have her frock and 
said she would try to work at it a little ; but 
soon she too became as ill as the others had 
been. Like them, she was good and patient 
and loving through the days of suffering ; like 
them she thought of death as going to be at 
home with God. A fortnight later May too 
was taken to be with Catty. They had been 
together all their lives, and been companions 
in everything, and ihey were not to be sepa- 
rated now. 

So these five little ones were taken away 
from home and their work on earth; leaving 
a place that could never be filled, and a great 
sorrow that shall one day be turned into joy, 
when they shall be given back to those who 
love them. 

And they have left besides an example of 
a happy, cheerful, loving life. Their day was 
but a short one ; the work that was given to 
them was no great work, but what God gave 
them to do they did it lovingly and readily. 
And even the youngest child who hears this 
may be trying to work for God and for others ; 
may be living so loving and unselfish a life 
that all who know him will love him and will 
sorrow for him whenever he dies, as the 
Christians at Joppa sorrowed for Dorcas. 

F. E, ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


SECOND EVENING. 


people meet.’’ 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, where’er th _me 
ymn:; “ Saviour, 


Lesson: 1 Chron. xvi. 1—21. Concluding 
breathe an evening blessing.” 


Prune to yourselves a long procession 
slowly winding up a steep hill, on the 
top of which stands a low, wooden building 
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| 
surrounded with courtyards. Slowly they | condescends to choose this house and to 


move onwards, for they are carrying in their | 
midst the precious Ark of the Covenant. | 
At the entrance of the building a second | 
procession comes out to meet the first, and 
the Ark is carried into the place prepared 
for it in the innermost part of the tem- 
ple. And 
now the 
people are 


call it His own. 

Years passed on; Solomon died ; the temple 
was destroyed by the enemy and built up 
again ; but still through all changes Jerusalem 
remained to the Jews the holy city; the only 
place where their most solemn services could 

be held. In 
their songs 
they called 





all stand- 
ing together 
in the court- 
yard; the 
white-robed 
singers 
on the one 
side, the 
young king 
in front, 
raised a 
little above 
the rest. 
Suddenly 
the trum- 
pets sound, 
and all 
the people 
break out 
into a glad 
hymn of 
praise: “O 
give thanks 
unto the 
Lord, for 
He is good, 
for His 
mercy en- 
dureth for 
ever.” 

If weseek 
the cause of 
all this re- 
joicing, we 
find that it 
is the open- 
ing of Solo- 
mon’s beau- 
tiful tem- 
ple. What 
does the 
king call 
this temple? He calls it “‘God’s house,” 
“the house that he has built for the name 
of the Lord.” But then the thought comes 
into his mind, “Will God, indeed, dwell 
with men on the earth?” Even the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Him, how much 
less a house built by man? and yet God 














The Catacombs. 


the hill 
upon which 
the temple 
stood, “A 
fair place, 
the joy of 
the whole 
© a) Gh.” 
From all 
parts of the 
country 
they used 
to travel up 
to Jerusa- 
lem at the 
times of the 
great feasts, 
while those 
who were 
far distant 
in strange 


hace @s', 
and unable 
to come 
up to their 
beloved 
city, would 
in say- 
ing _ their 
prayers 


turn their 
faces in the 
direction of 
Jerusalem. 

But when 
our Lord 
Jesus came 
on earth 
He showed 
men ___ that 
the Father 
might be 
worshipped, not in one place alone, but in 
all the world. ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name,” said our 
Lord to His disciples, “ there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

The place matters little, the want of a build- 
ing matters little, if only the worshippers have 
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met together with the earnest wish to come 
before God. See this little band of men and 


women and children kneeling in prayer upon 
the sea-shore: they are the Christians of the 
city of Tyre who have come together to bid 
good-bye to the Apostle Paul, and to set 
l There are but a few 


him on his journey. 
Christians 


in that 
great busy 
town, and 
they have 
no church 
of their 
own there, 
sO —s—pass- 
ing through 
the gates 
of the city 
they come 


to the quiet 
sea - shore, 
and _ there, 
kneeling 
down upon 
the sands, 
they pray 
to God and 
ask Him to 
watch over 
the dear 
friend and 
teacher who 
is about 
to leave 
them. 

Two hun- 
dred years 





pass. We 
fancy our- 
selves in 
Rome, the 
great hea- 
then city, 


the capital 
ofthe world, 
then ruled 
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women are gathered together, holding the 
service which they dare not hold openly 
for fear of their enemies. Here the per- 
secuted Christians of Rome meet week by 
week for prayer and praise; here the newly- 
made Christians are baptized ; and here those 
who have been put to death for Christ’s sake 
are buried, 
Their secret 
meeting- 
place in the 
Catacombs 
—as these 
curious un- 
derground 
passages 
are called 
—is known 
to few be- 
sides them- 
selves; yet 


even here 
they are 
not always 
safe from 
their ene- 
mies, and 
they know 
well that 


if they are 
discovered 
they will 
certainly 
be put to 
death. 
O-nce 
moo Lr ©: 
it is a glo- 
rious Sun- 
day morn- 
ing in Eng- 
land. It is 
the middle 
of summer, 
and the 
sun is shin- 
ing brightly 














by cruel, over a little 
heathen village in 

The Cathedral. De b shire 
emperors. erbyshire. 
It is night: Why, = on 
we go down a day like 


a steep flight of steps and find ourselves in 
narrow, underground passages cut out of the 
earth, so dark and winding that without a 
guide we should surely lose our way. By- 
and-by we hear the sound of singing, and a 
few more steps bring us into a large, dimly- 


| this, does the church stand empty and with 


closed doors ? Why is there no service going 
on? Leave the village, and climbing the hill 
that rises up behind it we come to a natural 
glen or hollow in the hill-side, and here, 
seated upon the green grass, are whole fami- 


lighted cavern, where numbers of men and | lies earnestly joining their voices in the well- 


IX—15 
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known prayers and hymns, and listening to 
the words of their dearly loved young pastor. 
It is not fear of any enemy that has driven 
them out of their own church to this new 
church upon the hill-side; it is the deadly 
sickness hanging over all the village which 
makes it unsafe for them to meet in any 
building. So terrible is this sickness that 
there is scarcely a family but has lost some 
dear one, and each one knows that he may 
perhaps be the next to be taken; yet in 
the midst of their trouble they meet together 
Sunday by Sunday to comfort themselves 
with the thought of Him who is the resur- 
rection and the life. 

Once again: we see thousands of rough 
men, all in their working dress, crowding 
together, finding seats for themselves in the 
trees and hedges, and listening in breathless 
silence to the words of a preacher who stands 
upon a little mound, and speaks so clearly 
that he is heard throughout that great crowd. 
It is George Whitefield, the friend and fellow- 
worker of Wesley, preaching to the Bristol 
miners, They are rough, ignorant men, who 
have never been inside a church or heard the 
words of the gospel. But now, as White- 
field speaks to them of the love of God, the 
tears roll down their cheeks, and when he 
gives out the words of the hymn thousands 
of voices take it up till the solemn sound of 
their singing echoes from end to end of 
the mighty multitude, turning Whitefield’s 
thoughts to the song of praise that shall one 
day be sung before the throne of God in 
heaven. 

This evening we have spoken only of 
people who were unable to worship God in 
any sacred building, and we have seen that 
He may be worshipped as truly on the sea- 
shore or on the open hill-side as in the beau- 
tiful temple. But we are not like these 
people ; we have churches to which we go 
week after week without thought of danger 
happening to us, and so next Sunday we 
will think what are some of the special helps 
of worshipping God in a house of prayer. 

F, E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Ere another Sabbath close.’ Lesson: 
Genesis xxviii, 10-22. Concluding Hymn: “Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing.” 


Last Sunday we spoke of people who had 





said last Sunday, we are not like these 
people, for we have churches and chapels to 
which we go regularly. This evening then, 
we will talk of worshipping God in church. 

It may be that while we are able to go to 
church regularly, we are inclined to care 
little about going, or even to wish we were 
not obliged to go; perhaps, if for some time 
we were kept away from church, or had no 
church near us, we should learn to feel what 
a happiness we were losing. ‘There is a 
psalm in the Bible written by one who had 
been banished or sent away from his own 
country. In it the writer complains of his 
unhappy state, and compares it with the 
joyful days he once spent ; and specially he 
calls to mind the days when he used to go 
with all the people to the house of God. 

The house of God—that is what we call 
our churches, and the very name ought to 
teach us a great deal. It ought to be a help 
to us to have one place set apart for holy 
purposes, where we are accustomed to be 
quiet and serious, and to hear only of holy 
things. 

Do any of you remember enough of the 
story you have just heard to be able to tell 
me what were Jacob’s words when he awoke 
out of his dream at Bethel? He said: 
“ How dreadful is this place!” Why did 
Jacob call it dreadful? He calls it dreadful, 
or, as we should now say, “awful,” because 
the Lord was there. “Surely,” he says, “the 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. 
This is none other than the house of God.” 

If we, like Jacob, really felt when we went 
into God’s house that the Lord was in this 
place, should not we too be filled with solemn 
thoughts? A little boy of three years old 
was taken to church for the first time. He 
had been told that he was going to God’s 
house, and he was full of happiness at the 
thought ; but when he found himself there 
he looked round the building and then cried 
out, “But where is God? I cannot see 
Him!” You are all of you old enough to 
know better than this little boy; you know 
that we cannot see God, and yet He is truly 
there, as close to us as if we could indeed 
see Him, and ready to hear all the prayers 
that are made to Him. 

Can any one remember another name for 


God’s house ? the name that Christ Himself 


made use of—TZhe house of prayer. It is so 


no building in which to worship God, and! called because we go there to pray to Goa 


we saw that God may be worshipped every- | for all things that we need. 


We pray to 


where and in all places; that wherever His | Him for ourselves; and we pray to Him for 
people are gathered together in His name, | our friends; and we pray to Him for those 


there is He in the midst of them. 





But, as 1 | who are in trouble; we ask Him to give us 
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our bodily comforts ; we ask Him still more 
to give us those heavenly blessings that our 
souls need. We may ask Him for whatever 
we will, as it says in the hymn— 
“ Thou art coming to a King; 

Large petitions with thee bring; 

For His grace and power are such, 

None can ever ask too much.” 

And what else do we do in church besides 
praying? We sing hymns. That is a part 
of the service which I think you ali of you 
like, and you are quite right to like it. We 
are told in the Psalms that it is “good to 
sing praises unto our God: yea, a joyful and 
pleasant thing it is to be thankful.” In the 
psalms and hymns that we sing in church we 
praise God for his greatness ; we thank Him 
for all His goodness to us. Ask yourselves 
sometimes whether you have nothing for 
which to thank God, that when you join in 
praising Him your thankfulness may be real. 

But there is still something else which we 
do in church. We hear God’s Word read. I 
wonder whether you always attend to this 
part of the service! If you were to do so 
you would find that you would soon know 
much more of the Bible than you do now. 
William Carey, a good missionary in India, 
used to say that he owed a great part of his 
wonderful knowledge of the Bible to his 
having heard the chapters read in church 
Sunday by Sunday, when he was a boy. It 
is a good plan to take your Bible with you 
to church, and to follow what is read in your 
book. If you do this, you will attend more 
easily and understand better than if you 
were only listening without looking. 





After the prayers and the reading of the | 


Bible comes the sermon. It is true that 
very often children cannot understand the 
sermon, but very often they do not under- 
stand it only because they do not attend. I 
am atraid that we may very often say of the 
children what a Chinaman who had been to 
hear a missionary preach said of himself. 
He confessed that the first time he went he 
had not learnt much, “ for,” said he, ‘I went 
with my eyes not my ears to hear the ser- 
mon.” Qur eyes are something like little 
windows. Now, if the windows of our eyes 
are open all church-time, they are certain to 
let in a great many thoughts which have no 
business in our minds at such a time, and 
this is why we are taught to look at our 
books, and to shut or cover our eyes when 
we pray. And our ears—What are they 
like? Why, they are like little doors which 
must be left open to let in the words that 
are being spoken, Remember then to shut 
the windows and to open the doors. 








Once more we pray that God would keep 
in our hearts all the words we have been 
hearing, and then we go away home; but if 
we have really been with God in church, if 
we have been seeking Him and praying to 
Him—not with our lips only, but with our 
whole hearts—then we may be quite sure 
that He will not leave us, but that He will 
go with us to our homes. 


“ With Thee begun, with Thee shall end the day.” 


If we behave like this in church we shall 
come to understand what Jacob meant when 
he said, “‘ This is none other than the house 
of God,” and in time we may learn to love 
God’s house so much that we shall be able 
to add, “and this is the gate of heaven.” 

F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Golden harps are sounding.”’ Lesson: 
John xx, 1—18. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, breathe an 
evening blessing.” 

This is Easter SunDAay; a day very 
precious to Christians all over the world. I 
shall try and bring before you a few thoughts 
suggested alike by the joyful day and the 
joyful season of the year in which it occurs. 

Let us reverently open the pages of two 
great Lesson Books God has given to us. 

The First, from which we do not so often 
learn as we ought, is written in green and 
gold and crimson. It is covered with blue, 
and spangled with stars. You know the 
book I refer to; it is the book of Nature. 
Before turning to the present bright and 
beautiful page of that book, look back a few 
leaves and see how this world of ours has 
been looking during these past winter 
months, The trees were stripped of their 
foliage : in our gardens no flowers were to be 
seen; even their naked stems appeared to 
droop and languish over the brown earth. 
So quiet, too, everything was, compared with 
summer, with its buzzing of insects, and 
humming of bees, and song of birds. How 
is this? You will at once reply, Nature has 
been having its winter sleep that it may wake 
up refreshed in spring-time. Suppose an 
inhabitant of some other world had come to 
visit us last autumn, and had seen the yellow 
leaves dropping one by one, till only the 
bare trunk and branches were left ; that he 
had observed the flowers falling from their 
tiny stalks; silent, too, every songster of 
field and grove. What would he think? 
He would surely say to himself that Nature 
was dead ; that he should never again see her 
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green mantle and sweet blossoms, or hear her 
cheering sounds. Perhaps, if we can think 
of such an one shedding a tear, he would 
weep to think that so much beauty should 
have passed away for ever. 

But we know otherwise. We know that 
the outer world is only sleeping. How is it 
that we feel so confident of this? Because, 
autumn by autumn, as long as we can 
remember, leaves have fallen and flowers 
have faded, and the music of the sunny 
months has been hushed to rest; and yet, 
spring by spring, green vestments have ap- 
peared again, and flowers have blossomed 
again, and insects have hummed again. So, 
from what das been, we look forward to what 
will be, and can aver with sure confidence, 
dead Nature “ is zo¢ dead, but sleepeth.” 

And what does all this say in answer to 
Job’s question: “If a man die, shall “e live 
again?” It says surely, If God so “reneweth 
the face of the earth ;” if He wake up fields 
and forests, flowers and insects to fresh life and 
beauty, will He permit you, His favoured 
children, made after His own image, to sleep 
on for ever, silent and still? Will He not 
rather come to you, as your mother has often 
come when the dark night was past and the 
morning light was breaking, and with His 
own voice awake you from the slumber of 
death to everlasting day ? 

But let me speak a little longer, and more 
particularly, while we are looking at one of 
the loveliest of these pages I have just 
named in the book of Nature, the page of 
flowers. 

Last autumn there were crocuses and 
snowdrops, hyacinths and jonquils, planted 
in our garden; we laid them carefully in the 
ground ; and when we did so, I need not say 
we looked forward pleasantly to the spring- 
time, when they should come up to gladden 
us with their bright blossoms. Now, tell me, 
when we planted the snowdrops, what kind 
of flowers should we expect to see blooming 
in the spring? It would not surely be 
primroses or violets? No; whatever bulbs 
we insert in autumn, their own flowers, and 
no others, we knew we should welcome in 
the early year. 

Now, something more about these flowers 
that have had their winter sleep. If I ask 
you what the crocus is like, I know you will 
correctly reply that it has a straight stem 
with a gold or purple cup at the top, looking 
up direct to the blue sky. And a snowdrop? 
You will tell me it has a pure white blossom, 
bowing its gentle head from a delicate stalk. 
And the hyacinth? That it is a cluster of 





many bright blossoms, each sending out a 
delicious perfume. Even though we may 
not have seen any or all of these from one 
spring to another, should we ever be likely 
to mistake the one for the other? No! 
They are so different, that we should know 
them at a glance; and each, too, is so beauti- 
ful in its own way. 

Our other Greater Lesson Book teaches us 
the same thing. Let us hear what it says, 
(t Cor. xv. 38—42.) “God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased Him, and ¢o every 
seed its own body. So also is the resurrection 
from the dead.” 

Some of us may have had laid in the grave 
those who are very dear to us, just as we laid 
the flower roots I have spoken of in the 
ground. Well, God’s Inspired Volume leads 
us to believe that in the resurrection spring- 
time, when they and we shall rise from our 
winter sleep in beauty and glory, we shall 
know them just as we do the different flowers, 
It might have been that when we opened 
our eyes on that glorious day, it would be to 
find ourselves amongst a crowd, all strange 
to us, among whom we saw not one familiar 
face ; but, as God gives to every seed that is 
sown in the earth its own body, much more 
will He give the same, at the Resurrection 
day, to each of His children. Think of this: 
how strange, yet how joyous, to “know them, 
even as also they are known” (1 Cor. xiii. 
12), brothers, sisters, parents, friends; to 
recognise bright eyes that used to shine on 
us, and sweet smiles that used to gladden us; 
to hold dear hands we used to clasp in days 
of earth. No; not in loneliness shall we 
wake up at that glorious daybreak, but amid 
known countenances and known voices ; for, I 
repeat, God gives “ to every seed his own 
body.” Look at the account of the risen 
body of Jesus. And surely what was the 
case with the “ First fruits,” will hold good 
“afterward with those that are Christ’s at His 
coming ” (x Cor. xv. 23). You can read 
the verses for yourselves. When the Lord 
appeared to Mary Magdalene in the garden, 
it was the very same body that had been 
crucified on Calvary, and which loving hands 
had first embalmed in spices and fine linen, 
and then laid in the rocky tomb. The mark 
of the spear-wounds—yes, too, and the very 
tones of speech—Mary recognised. For, 
when the well-known voice uttered her name, 
“ Mary!” she glanced upwards at the face ; 
and though her eyes were dim with weeping, 
she could not mistake, and at once replied, 
* Rabboni! my dearest Master.” 


A. S. MACDUFPF. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE IMPRISONMENT OF CHILDREN. 


THE committal of children of tender years to prison 

is a reproach to our judicial system and to our 
national enlightenment, and we have in these pages 
frequently protested against the practice as unjust and 
injurious to the children and mischievous to the com- 
munity at large. Mr. Tallack, secretary to the Howard 
Association, has lately called attention to some facts 
and figures on this painful subject which we trust will 
be laid to heart by the public. Official returns show 
that during 1879 no less than 6,810 young persons 
under sixteen years of age were committed to prison 
in England and Wales. Of these, 720 were under 
twelve years of age. As Mr. Tallack points out, the 
new Summary Jurisdiction Act will tend to diminish 
the number of such committals for the future, 
but it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
the system of child-imprisonment should be altoge- 
ther abolished. The offences for which children 
are sent to gaol are often trivial; they are also the 
result often of mere thoughtlessness, often of hunger 
and want, and most frequently of all, of miserable 
neglect and evil example. Prison officials of great 
experience confirm the results of Mr. Tallack’s ob- 
servation, namely, that ‘the first ten days of im- 
prisonment are terrible to a child, but these once 
passed through, the deterrence of the gaol has 
vanished in great degree for life.” Children sent to 
prison are, in fact, stamped with a badge of crimi- 
nality which is disastrous to them personally and 
socially. Many of them pass from prison to prison, 
and then into penal servitude, for successive offences, 
which can be traced to the fact of their having been 
made “criminals” as children by being sent to 
prison. Hesba Stretton’s “In Prison and Out” 
shows, in its striking and life-true story, the folly and 
wickedness of our present law. 


OUR SOLDIERS: THEIR RELIGIOUS WELFARE. 


There are, it appears, somewhere about 100,000 
men—officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
—in the British army who are professedly connected 
with one or another of the great religious communi- 
ties in this country. An examination of the figures 
shows that of these 62,860 belong to the Church of 
England, 7,125 are Presbyterians, 3,985 are Wesleyans 
or other Protestants, and 20,872 are Roman Catholics. 
Of course the connection thus indicated is in a very 
large proportion of cases merely nominal, and means 
simply that from habit, association, or some other 
secondary reason, the men prefer to attend the form 
of public worship in vogue in the denomination under 


which they are classified. It is, however, commonly 


observed that when a soldier does become a Chris- | 
tian man, his piety is often remarkable for its consis- | 


tency and simplicity. He feels that half-measures 
will not, in the army, secure him the approval 








and regard which they often seem to command 
in ordinary social life. We frequently hear and read 
with much satisfaction of the good work which 
is being done among our soldiers by devoted Christian 
men and women of all sections of the Church. One 
extremely valuable agency is the Soldiers’ Homes 
which are now established in the neighbourhood of 
barracks and camps in various parts of the country. 
The Wesleyans have two of these excellent institu- 
tions at Aldershot, the report of which for last year 
has come into our hands. For the support of the two 
Homes, the committee require about £50 a month, 
and we regret to notice that they have just now a 
balance of some £200 on the wrong side. Periodicals, 
books, and newspapers, we know to be very accept- 
able, as well as pecuniary gifts. We asked for help 
of this kind lately for Sailors’ Homes, and also for 
Navvies, with encouraging results. We shall not ask 
in vain for Christian sympathy and aid on behalf of 
Christian effort among our soldiers. The Rev. R. 
Stephenson, B.A., is the Wesleyan Chaplain at 
Aldershot, and is the Chairman of the Committee of 
the two Homes which we have mentioned. 


THE CENTENARY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


The friends of Sunday schools, and especially those 
who take a leading part in the direction of Sunday 
school effort, are looking forward with much interest 
to the centenary of the commencement of Robert 
Raikes’s fruitful work. It is to be celebrated during 
the week beginning on the 28th of June of the present 
year, in a way likely to promote the efficiency and 
extension of the Sunday school system. An important 
part of the centenary engagements will be an inter- 
national conference, in which members of the various 
Sunday School Unions of this country will take part, 
together with representatives from various parts of 
the world. The programme for the week also includes 
a meeting at the Guildhall, presided over by the Lord 
Mayor of London ; a gathering at the Crystal Palace ; 
services at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the City Road Wes- 
leyan Chapel, and the Metropolitan Tabernacle; a 
meeting at Exeter Hall; the ceremony of unveiling a 
statue of Raikes on the Thames Embankment, and a 
concert at the Albert Hall. The list of attractions is 
a strong one, and we cannot but hope that the oppor- 
tunity for mutual counsel and interchange of sympathy 
will give stimulus and help to those who are engaged 
in this important and arduous service. There is, no 
doubt, room in Sunday schools as they are for a 
considerable amount of revision and adaptation cf 
methods, and in all departments of Christian service 


| there is always room for new inspirations of zeal and 


devotion. 


THE IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS RELIEF. 

The sad distress which prevails in the West of 
Ireland is calling forth generous private benevolence 
as well as the consideration of the Government and 
the Legislature. As we write. we observe that the 
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Relief Fund, into the work of raising which the 
Duchess of Marlborough has thrown so much womanly 
tact and sympathy as well as energy, amounts to over 
£50,000, and every week a sum amounting to £2,000 
is being regularly transmitted to it, through the hand 
of the Lord Mayor of London. The fund is being 
administered through the agency of nearly forty local 
committees. In most instances, happily, these com- 
mittees have shown the possibility of co-operation in 
such a work of mercy as the supply of food to the 
hungry, without regard to religious differences. Here 
and there, we regret to see, such co-operation has 
proved to be too severe a strain upon mutual for- 
bearance and charity; but such cases have been dealt 
with by the Central Committee with great judgment 
and care. The cry of real distress never fails to 
elicit a generous and sympathetic response from the 
English public, and we may again express the hope 
that the present trouble—largely due, no doubt, to the 
unfavourable season of last year and the consequent 
failure of the crops—may lead our statesmen and legis- 
lators to address themselves in earnest to the task of 
ridding Ireland of such burdens and drawbacks as 
rightly form a subject of complaint. 


ROMISH SUPERSTITION IN IRELAND. 


A painful instance of the way in which a weak 
credulity is too often played upon and fostered in 
the Romish community has lately been afforded 
at a place called Knock, County Mayo. The 
chapel there has been the scene of the alleged ap- 
pearance of three apparitions, said to be the Virgin 
Mary, Joseph, and John the Evangelist. The appa- 
ritions are said to have been seen one evening 


last August at the gable end of the chapel in the | 


midst of a very extraordinary light, supposed to be 
supernatural. These figures, with their attitudes and 
occupation, all such as may have been taken from 
ordinary Romish pictures, have been described in 
detail. The report rapidly spread and seems to have 
found ready credence. The chapel has become a 
place of pilgrimage, and is resorted to by large num- 
bers of persons. It is stated that a number of mira- 
culous cures have been performed through the 
intercession of the Virgin on behalf of pilgrims to 
the place. In particular, sight was restored, ‘in the 
presence of hundreds of persons,” to two blind girls. 
one of whom, according to her mother’s testimony, 
had been blind from her birth. Many miraculous 
cures are also reported as having been effected by 


means of pieces of the cement from the chapel walls | 


which have been chipped off by pilgrims and conveyed 
to friends at a distance. We also read that ‘against 
that part of the wall on which the image of the Virgin 


was seen a little wooden tablet has been set up, and | 


a small shelf, on which are placed two candles in 
candlesticks, and two small statuettes ; under these is 
a box with a slit for offerings, and around it a rough 
wooden paling within which are placed the crutches and 
sticks of persons who have there been cured of their 
ailments.”” It is not our place to supply an explana- 
tion of these alleged appearances and cures, nor to 


suggest in what proportion deliberate fraud and igno. 
rant enthusiasm and credulity are mingled in such 
transactions as those described. Of this we are 
certain, that such transactions are deplorable both as 
symptoms and as influences. 


SAVING THE LOST. 


A work demanding the utmost possible combina. 
tion of delicacy, sympathy, and wise discrimination, 
seems to be carried on efficiently at Mrs. Hampson’s 
Home, 20, Compton Terrace, Islington, N. Mrs, 
Hampson has devoted herself for the last three or 
four years, in connection with this institution, to the 
reception of women and girls who have gone astray, 
or are in peril of doing so, and who in some instances 
are about to become mothers, and have no refuge in 
the time of their sorrow and shame except the work- 
house. Most of these poor creatures have been 
ruined and deserted ; others of them in frivolity and 
thoughtlessness have fallen into vice; and without 
the help afforded by such an agency as this probably 
the majority of them would either drift away into 
abandoned courses, or sink into utter misery and de- 
spair. Eighty-two women and girls have been aided 
by the Home during the past two years. | The records 
of their cases, briefly summarised as they are, dis- 
close something of a dark and miserable side of our 
social life, and evoke pity and indignation. The 
misery and sin thus indicated are widespread and 
profound; those who are strong and wise and good 
enough to stretch out a helping hand are few. 





MR. GARDNER’S BEQUEST FOR THE BLIND. 


Some months ago, on the death of Mr. Henry 
Gardner, a gentleman who for many years had been 
a generous and active supporter of efforts on behalf 
of the blind, a large sum of money was found to have 
| been bequeathed by him to be applied to the benefit 
of blind persons in England and Wales. To each of 
three institutions in London Mr. Gardner left £10,000; 
and, in addition, asum of £300,000 was vested in trus- 
tees, to be used for the benefit of blind persons gene- 
rally, ‘‘by instructing them in suitable trades and 
handicrafts and professions, especially in the profession 
of music, and by providing pensions for those who 
| may be incapable of earning their livelihood, and 
| generally in such other manner as the trustees shall 

from time to time think best.” The administration 

of so large a fund, under such conditions, is un- 

doubtedly a very difficult undertaking to carry out in 
|a satisfactory manner. Mr. Richardson-Gardner, 
| M.P., whose wife, Mr. Henry Gardner’s daughter, is 
one of the trustees referred to, states that he and Mrs. 
Richardson-Gardner have lately visited the principal 
educational institutions for the blind in France, Italy, 
and elsewhere, as well as in England, with a view to 
the collection of information which will enable the 
trustees to judge in what way their responsibilities 
may be most efficiently discharged. In accordance with 
the observations thus made, it appears desirable that 
this important fund should be largely applied to the 
establishment of an institution with scholarships for 
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the higher musical education of the blind. We regret, 
however, to notice that it has been found necessary to 
seek the intervention of the Court of Chancery in the 
settlement of the scheme for the application of this 
money. When large funds get into Law Courts they | 
have a startling tendency to shrink. 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
LADY MEDICAL MISSIONARIES FOR INDIA. 


The idea of sending ladies to India as medical 
missionaries is one which we are glad to see has been 
heartily taken up in connection with the Indian 
Female Normal School and Instruction Society | 
(7, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.), and which 
we trust will be carried out upon an extensive scale 
in connection with other societies as well as with this. | 
It is proposed to give the lady medical missionaries a 
training of at least two years, and to encourage as 
many as possible to acquire a thorough medical edu- | 
cation and to take medical degrees. The scope in 
India! for the services of women thus qualified is 
boundless, and the good which they might do is | 
incalculable. Male doctors are not allowed to attend 
women in India, and the native nurses are too gene- 
rally utterly incompetent, while many of their customs 
in the treatment of the sick are to the last degree 
cruel and revolting. It is believed that thousands of | 
Indian mothers die every year for lack of skilful 
medical attendance, and the sufferings of women and 
children generally from the same cause are said to be | 
too terrible for description. Surely such a condition 
of things constitutes a loud call upon the Christian 
Church, whose glory it has always been, from the 
days of its Founder until now, to heal all manner of 
sicknesses and diseases of the body, as well as to have 
compassion upon sin-sick souls. A lady who was for 
seventeen years in India describes how, with funds 
supplied by English friends, she established a lying-in 
hospital at an isolated country mission station in 
India. The building was of the humblest description, 
costing not more than £4 or £5, and its furniture was | 
of the scantiest. But the excellent lady referred to | 
says: ‘ My firm conviction is that what was done for 
the comfort of the Hindoo mothers in that simple 
unpretending hospital created a bond of sympathy 
between us which nothing else did equally, and called 
forth the deepest gratitude of my black sisters.” The | 
same writer refers with satisfaction to the fact that 
the Indian Government is taking up this important | 
subject, and is placing trained nurses in out-of-the- 
way country towns, and paying them a liberal salary. | 
English female practitioners would, however, have an 
immense advantage, and, especially among Hindoo 
women of the higher classes, would find a sphere of | 
benevolence and of spiritual usefulness of unsurpassed 
importance. 





| American missionaries in Syria and Egypt. 
| same intelligent and indefatigable workers issue and 


| 312. 
| scholars ; and there are 176 Sunday schools, with an 


| sponsible official positions. 
| roughly and briefly indicated must necessarily be slow, 


American Missionaries in Turkey, a work to which 
there has been frequent reference in these notes. 
The first American missionary arrived in Constan- 
tinople in 1831, and the operations then commenced 
have been continued without interruption ever since, 
and have largely extended. One great feature of the 
American work has been the attention paid to the 
cultivation and use of literature as an agency for dif- 
fusing enlightenment. The Publication Department 
of the American Missions in Turkey reports the issue, 
during the past year, of 19,175 copies of works of 
various kinds in the Armenian language; 23,300 


| copies in Armeno-Turkish ; 3,810 copies in Greco- 


Turkish; and 14,915 copies in the Bulgarian tongue; 
a total of 61,200 copies, in 6,397,000 pages. This 


| does not include the extensive operation of the 


The 


have for many years published several newspapers, 
partly religious and partly secular, and these journals 
have acquired an honourable, and in Turkey excep- 
tional, reputation for accuracy and ability. 

The organization of native congregations and 
churches has been carried on with great efficiency 
and gratifying success by the missionaries, and con- 
stitutes another important feature of their work. The 
whole number of registered Protestants in Asia 
Minor is 24,975. These are formed into a separate 


| community and have a chief or headman at Con- 


stantinople. There are 225 separate Protestant con- 
gregations; these are scattered through the country, 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and from 
Constantinople to the borders of Persia. The total 
number of educated native pastors and preachers is 
116, while the whole number of school teachers is 
There are 283 common schools, with 9,621 


average attendance of 15,423 persons. ‘The Protes- 
tants are for the most part people of the poorer classes, 


| who find it a hard task to live under the accumulated 
| burdens of the taxation imposed by a corrupt and 


wasteful government. Nevertheless, these poor 
people have contributed towards the support of their 
churches, schools, &c., during the past year £4,214 
sterling. In their higher schools and colleges, the 
American missionaries are doing a great work in the 
training of youth. The incapacity and dishonesty of 
the Turkish service is a crushing weigkt upon the 
country. Itis one object of these educational institu- 
tions to send forth men of a very different type, who 


| are imbued with the principles of Christian morality 


and who are prepared by intellectual training for re- 
Work of the kind thus 


and after nearly fifty years of labour the American 
missionaries feel that thus far they have only been 
laying the foundation upon which they hope to build 


| in the future. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 
A correspondent writing from Aintab, Central 
Turkey, gives in the columns of the Z7mes an interest- 
Ing summary of the work which is being done by the 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S ‘‘ OUTLOOK.” 


The Church Missionary Society have published 
an interesting statement of the work, position, and 
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requirements of their large organization, It is 
showa that the financial perplexity under which 
the Society has lately been labouring “is really due 
not to a falling off in its resources—indeed, they 
have been steadily increasing—but to the blessing it 
has pleased God to vouchsafe to old missions, and to 
the wonderful openings which the Committee could 
not but regard as providential calls for extension and 
expansion.” This statement is well sustained by facts 
and figures which are given. As to the present 
financial position of the Society, it appears that it has 
decidedly improved since last March, when the defi- 
ciency on the two years preceding was £24,757. To- 
wards the reduction of this adverse balance no less 
than £14,00¢ have been received during the year, and 
a strenuous effort is being made tc raise the £10,000 
or se still required before the close of the Society’s 
financia] year, March 31st, 188c. The record of work 
done is very stimulating and encouraging, and may 
well call forth the generous ardour of those who are 
attached te this important agency for spreading the 
Gospel throughout the world. 


IIIL—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD, 
THE REV. ALEXANDER KEITH, D.D. 


Dr. Keith died at Buxton, on February 11th, in 
the ninety-sixth year of his age. His name has been 
familiar to readers of Biblical and theological litera- 
ture for more than fifty years, and many who can 
remember his volumes on the library shelves a quarter 
of a century ago, and who even then looked upon 
them as “old standards,” will be surprised to learn 
that the venerable author has until sc recently been 
with us. Dr. Keith was the son of an Aberdeen- 
shire minister, and was ordained pastor of St. 
Cyrus parish, Forfarshire, as long ago as 1816. His 
first book, on ‘‘The Fulfilment of Prophecy,” ap- 
peared in 1823. The volume won immediate atten- 
tion; it has passed through a great many editions, 
has been translated into various languages, and is 
included among the classic works on the Christian 
evidences. Space does notallow here of any detailed 
examination and estimate of Dr. Keith’s contributions 





| truly benevolent work. 


to this fascinating department of Biblical literature. | 
It may simply be remarked, however, that, while in a | 
certain sense it is true that, owing to the progress of | 


critical study and research as applied to Scripture, 
Dr. Keith’s writings on prophecy have been super- 
seded, it is also true that he rendered solid service to 
the cause cf Biblical learning, and that his work, 
superseded or not, will always be referred to by 
competent scholars with respect. Throughout his 
long life Dr. Keith was an enthusiastic student of 
Scripture prophecy, and was a copious and always 
popular writer on this and cognate subjects. His 
‘* Narrative of a Mission to the Jews,” the result of a 
tour which he made in Palestine, was one of the 
favourite books of our own early youth, Dr. Keith 
was with Dr. Chalmers in 1843 in the Free Church 








movement, and it is stated that he repeatedly de- 
clined the Moderatorship on account of his feeble 
health, 


MR. HENRY NAIRNE DOWSON, 


This name is not widely known, nor is it that of 
one who achieved brilliant distinction, in any ordinary 
sense of the words. But the story of his character 
and work, briefly told, in the columns of a newspaper, 
by the Rev. S. Charlesworth, rector of Limehouse, 
the East London parish in and near which Mr. Dow. 
son’s work was done, has impressed us deeply as 
affording an example of simple devotion and Christ- 
like pity for the suffering which is calculated to be 
very useful. In Mr. Dowson was found, according to 
this testimony, ‘‘ arare union of the refined, educated, 
Christian gentleman, and the humble, retiring, diffi- 
dent, self-forgetting worker in his assigned position 
in the Lord’s vineyard.’”? Several years ago Mr, 
Dowson, being then engaged in business, became a 
member of the committee of the East London Hos. 
pital for children. He daily spent considerable time 
in the wards of the hospital, reading and talking to 
the little patients, and praying with them. ‘No 
visitor,” says Mr. Charlesworth, ‘‘to those young 
sufferers better succeeded in calling forth their loving 
confidence and smiling welcome. It was beautiful to 
see the glistening eyes and upraised, expectant forms 
as he entered each ward, with flowers or fruit, books 
or toys in hand. When the patients left the hospital 
he sought them out in their homes, and continued 
over them his watchful, tender care.” This work 
grew upon him, and elicited more and more his sym- 
pathies and his generous gift of service and of pe- 
cuniary help. He made it his constant endeavour to 
seek out ragged and neglected children in the back 
streets and slums of the vast district bordering on the 
river, to gather them into classes for instruction, and 
to help to get them situations and to give them a 
start in life. Three years and a half ago he relin- 
quished business pursuits altogether, and, with a 
slender income, devoted himself exclusively to this 
He was especially touched 
by the case of poor crippled and invalid children dis- 
charged from hospitals as incurable and left to linger 
out their life in squalid misery in their often neglected 
homes. A year ago last January he furnished and 
opened, on his own responsibility, a House of Rest 
for Suffering Children. In this enterprise he appears 
to have received the assistance of a few Christian 
friends; but his good work was conducted in the 
most quiet and unobtrusive way. He refused entirely 
to let his doings be advertised or puffed, and simply 
pursued his quiet path of usefulness, trusting in God. 
In January of the present year his health failed, 
partly, it is believed, owing to the strain which he 
constantly put upon himself in his labours for the 
poor, the ignorant, and the suflering, and he died 
after a fortnight’s illness, when only thirty-three years 
ofage. A brief life thus laid down for others cer- 
tainly has far more meaning in it than a long succes- 
sion of years expended on self and selt-seeking. 
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ANDREW HARVEY’S WIFE. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHOR OF “ WATER GIPSIES.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—WHAT IT INVOLVED. 


- was one of those dreary wet, wet days 
that come in summer; muddy, as in 
winter, were the streets ; slipshod and dreary 
looked the passengers under their dripping 
umbrellas. 

A train puffed slowly into Euston Station, 
letting off its steam into the steamy atmo- 
sphere. 


The occupants of the many carriages got | 
out, hailed to porters, collected their luggage, | 


and drove off in different directions in cabs. 
Cabs were in demand, and some passengers 
had to go away on foot. 

A man who had travelled up third class 
and without luggage was one of the first to 
jump into a hansom, give a hurried order, 
and drive rapidly away. He was wel 
wrapped up in an overcoat, the collar of 
which he had slouched over his ears; the 
overcoat was, in itself, a good one, but either its 
peculiar set, or the outline of its wearer’s figure 
under it, proclaimed seediness, as did also 
the glimpse that could be seen of the face— 
white, drawn, and anxious—which was visible 
above the collar of the coat. 

The cab drew up with a sudden jerk at 
No. 20, Walter Street, and John Morgan got 
out, rang the bell, and asked for his daughter: 
She was in—he gave no name, but requested 
to be taken into her presence at once. The 
servant hesitated, but obeyed him. 





Morgan was taken up-stairs into the pretty | 


drawing-room where Hester sat. 
She had been thinking of him, and _ her | 

cheeks were wet with some tears. 
He took off his hat, pulled down his over- 

coat, and advanced to meet her; she sprang | 


narrow in its judgment from the intensity of 
its love. She judged both her husband and 
her father wrongly. 

Since the writing of her letter, she had 
thought of scarcely anything but her father’s 
need ; but now, in the sudden joy of seeing 
him, she forgot even that—he was there 
himself. She felt like a child again, in his 
arms. 

The old days, when the grave little maiden 
used to warm his slippers, and air his news- 
paper, and then climb on his knee for a story 
and a kiss, returned to her. 

Only for an instant, only for the brief half 
moment while his arms were round her, then 
he himself dispersed all early and holy me- 
mories. 

He had embraced her with warmth, now 
he pushed her from him. 

‘* Hester, is your husband in ?” 

“No,” she answered; “he will be home at 
seven, to dinner.” 

“Seven!” echoed Morgan, “ that is good ; 
it is only two o'clock now. Hetty, I must 
speak to you alone, and at once—at once; 
is there any private room where we could 
talk without being disturbed ?” 

“ Will you not have something to eat first, 
father?” she asked, alarmed by his words 
and wild manner. 

“Eat! no, it would choke me. I am in 
sore need—I want your help. Shall I talk 
to you here ?” 

“No; we will go to my husband’s study,” 
said Hester. She led the way there at once. 

As they entered the room, a ray of sun- 


|shine was falling on the face of one of 


Guido’s most glorious and suffering saints. 
The swift glance she got of that true no- 


up, and was locked in his arms. As he | bility, patented by suffering, was graven in 
folded his arms round her, he trembled ; she | ever afterwards on the heart of the wife and 
felt his agitation, and ascribed it to his joy at | daughter. 


seeing her. 


Morgan locked the door, then, turning 


She had been sadly perplexed about him | suddenly, he took both her hands. 


—she had been anxious and miserable. The 
letter her husband had dictated to her seemed | 


“ Child, do you love me?” he said. 
“You know it, father,” she answered ; but 


to her a cruel letter; it seemed cruel, it} she looked up at him in dismay—she had 
seemed scarcely dutiful, for the child to drag | never seen him like this before. 


from the parent the reason for a sudden and | 
pressing need. 


| said Morgan. 
Many of the feelings which had been hers | not words. 


“‘Then you will help me in my need?” 
“This is the hour for deeds, 
I have had many words from 


‘ . | " ° ° 
a year ago, and which had slept in her late | you, I now ask for action, immediate and 


happy life until she believed them dead, were | 
again awakened. 
The fact was, hers was a woman’s heart, | 
IX—16 


strong. I got your humbugging letter—it was 
not your letter at all, it was your husband’s. 
I answer it in person; I have come for the’ 
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money. 
instant.” 

“Andrew will give it to you when he comes 
in,” said Hester. ‘ He will be at home for 
dinner, and will give it to you when you have 
told him what you want it for. I was sorry 
to have to write to you like that, father, but 
my husband has a prejudice against lending 
money to any one, except on strictly business 
terms.” 

“T cannot wait for your husband—I don’t 
want to see him. I must return to Manches- 
ter by the four o’clock train. Give me the 
money at once, Hester!” 

“Father, dear, I have not got it. If you 
must go back by that train, could you not go 
to my. husband in the City? Oh! what is 
the matter? What has happened? I never 
saw you look like that.” 

Nor had she; for at that moment the good 
spirit and the bad, so long fighting for the 
mastery in this man’s nature, had come to a 
decisive issue. The good had departed—the 
bad reigned triumphant. 

“Never mind what is the matter,” said 
Morgar. ‘You can help me—you can save 
me. I have no time to go to your husband 
—I don’t want to go to your husband. You 
have a cheque book—give me a cheque.” 

“T cannot,” she began. 

“ Have you a cheque book ?” 

“ Yes—but—but, oh! father, have pity on 
me. I cannot wrong my husband, even for 
you.” 

“What do you mean? I ask for the loan 
of a hundred pounds, how does that wrong 
him ¢ = 

‘es ; but the money, strictly speaking, is 
chicas iI promised—he does not wish me 
to lend money—I promised I would not.” 

“T see! You promised you would not 
lend it to me; is that true? You would not 
lend it to me, your father! Speak, child.” 

“T promised,” said Hester, covering her 
face. 

“IT see,” answered Morgan again ; he left 
her side and walked to the window. He 
was, in truth, a desperate man, and desperate 
must be his last resource. 

He had been haunted by evil, he had fol- 
lowed evil, and evil had dragged him to the 
edge of this present gulf. Standing by the 
window, he looked into the gulf he “had dug 
for himself and shuddered—shuddered at the | 
depth of the abyss caused by his own sins 
and weaknesses. There was nothing now 


I want the money at once—this 


left for him to do but to kill the love of his 
child, to give her a glimpse into his own fallen 
nature. 


He was not wholly lost yet, and he 





——ese 


trembled at this, for he valued Hester’s love ; 


she had hitherto been, 
eo an angel. 

The knowledg xe of her pure love, t 
that she 
ar had kept him from many a sinful 
deed, had kept alive in him some remnants 
of self-respect. Now he was about to sever 
this anchor of his soul, to cut in two this 
chain. 

He turned round—he had been fierce and 
peremptory, but now he was humble; he took 
Hester’s hands, bowed his head over them, 
and burst into tears. 

“ Hetty,” he began, “ Hetty—I am a 
miserable, miserable, lost man. Hetty— 
child, child,—I dare not tell your husband, 
Hetty—I have sinned—I have sinned.” 

“Tell me, father,” she said; she bent 
down over his bowed grey head, ‘and kissed 
it. As yet, indeed, she failed to comprehend 
him ; as yet her feelings were those of pity, 
heightened to anguish. 

‘Poor father!” she repeated ; 
tell me of your trouble.” 

“Yes, Hester,” continued Morgan, raising 
his head and speaking more quietly, “I must 
tell you all. I know what you have thought 
of me; I know what you will think of 
me—but, no matter. Hester, I tell you 
alone, for you, I know, will never betray me, 
and you, if you will, can save me.” 

Hester was silent. 

“You thought me a good man long ago,” 
continued Morgan, “ perhaps—who knows, 
you have thought mea good man up to this 
present moment? Well—no matter—you 
were mistaken. I was not good—I was not 
worthy of you. I was always a little weak ; 
even when I was young and prosperous. It 
was a great trial to me losing all that money 
—people looked down on me, and ceased to 
respect me. I could not quite bear that; at 
first I was indifferent, then I got angry and 
reckless ; I lost, in a great measure, my own 
self-respect. I grew indifferent to life—I 
despaired of ever climbing up the hill again, 
and I got among a bad, low lot. They 
tempted me. I was surrounded by sin, and 


in very truth, his 


the feeling 


** tell me— 


| I yielded to sin. I did little things—not 


aman. 


very very bad—not “ongoreong by law— 
done by heaps of other men, and thought 
| nothing of, but still that my own father and 
| mother would have yer about, had they 
| known. I was aware of this, and yet I did 
them. I need not tell you what they were, 
Hetty—except one: I began to play heavily 
for money. ‘This is a passion that grows on 
I lost and won—lost and won. I 


thought him good, and. capable of 
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used to flatter myself that I would bring my 
family back to wealth again ; I used to de- 
lude my soul with this notion; but no 
matter. When I went to Manchester I re- 
solved to turn over a new leaf. We could 
have lived comfortably on the income I now 
obtained, and I resolved to do so. Iwas a 
weak reed; I had no power over myself. 
Well, I can tell you in a few words. I 
gambled again ; I gambled for larger sums ; 
I lost and won. A night arrived when I 
lost all. I was indeed in despair. I had 
not a penny in the world. I dared not com- 
plain, for 1 was supposed to draw a good 
income ; and did my employers know that 
I gambled, they would no longer allow me 
to retain my situation. Hester, dark, mad 
temptations came to me—and I yielded to 
them. Large sums of money belonging to 
my employers were daily passing through my 
hands. I took one hundred pounds, mean- 
ing to double it at play and return it. If 
returned in a week from the time it was 
taken, the loan—for it was only a loan— 
would never be discovered. Of course my 
luck was against me; of course I lost all. If 
that money is not returned by to-morrow 
morning, all will be discovered, and I and 
mine will be ruined—lost utterly.” 

Morgan paused. He had spoken with 
his head down. He looked up now for a 
reply. Hester made none. 

“ Don’t reproach me,” he began. “ Think 


what you like, but don’t waste time in| 


words: there is none to lose. If I do not 
catch that train, I shall not be able to re- 
place the money. Give me a cheque at 
once, and let me go, Hester.” 


“T cannot do that,” answered Hester. “I | 


—I will not desert you; I will try to save 
you. I will go at once to my husband, and 
tell him all; I will plead with him. I don’t 
know the result; but I will try and bring 
you back the money. Wait for me; wait 
here until I return.” 

She was about to leave the room, but 
Morgan stood before the door and _ inter- 





cepted her. 

“You cannot do what you propose,” he 
began. “Your husband would not pity me. | 
Only a child’s love can save a man in a| 
need such as mine. Your husband must 
never know what I have told you, Hester— 
never. Besides, there is not time to go to 
him. I repeat that I must catch that train. | 
No; either you give me the money or| 
refuse to give it to me; either ruin me 
or save me. But let me know at once; | 
for if you refuse I will resort to other means. 





God knows what ¢/ey are. Hester”—taking 
out his watch—‘ I give you ten minutes: in 
ten minutes I must leave this house.” 

“Oh, I am perplexed,” answered Hester, 
pressing her hand to her head ; “ I am utterly 
perplexed. Oh, how can I ruin you?—how 
can I save you? Give me five minutes. 
Let me go away by myself for five minutes.” 

Morgan opened the door for her at once, 
and she went out. ' 

He paced up and down the room. He 
took out his watch. How long those mo- 
ments seemed, while his fate trembled in 
the balance! 

Suppose Hester refused his request ; and 
—he knew her character well—she was very 
likely to refuse. As the wretched man 
paced up and down the room, Satan accom- 
panied him, paused with him, thought with 
him, then suddenly brought all his influence 
to bear to induce him to yield to a fresh 
temptation. 

A key was in a secretary ; through some 
accident it had been left there. The sun, 
which still lingered in the room, lit up the: 
bright steel of the little key. Morgan saw it ; 
he marked the secretary ; it was a place where 
money was very likely to be kept. He took 
out his watch ; three minutes still remained 
before Hester would return. He opened the 
secretary. In the secretary lay a pocket- 
book ; inside the pocket-book was a roll of 
Bank of England notes. Morgan removed 
ten notes for ten pounds each, and placed 
them in his own inner pocket. 

Then he snatched up a sheet of paper and 
wrote hastily, with a pencil, the following 
words :— 

“ You might have refused, so I have taken 
the money. Tell your husband you gave it 
to me, and thus save us all.” 

He twisted up the note, directed it to 
Hester, relocked the secretary, and glided 
noiselessly out of the house. 


CHAPTER XX.—‘‘ WHAT MADE ALL THE 
MUSIC MUTE.” 


At the end of five minutes Hester returned 
to the library. No fulness of either thought 
or pain had come to her, this was the hour 
for action. She had returned resolved to 
act. Her good angel was with her ; she had 
resolved to act aright. She would give 
her father no money without her husband's 
permission. In short, she had resolved to 
keep true to her own word. She saw indeed 
not an inch before her ; but her instinct bent 
her towards the right. She looked around 
her in astonishment; ker father was gone. 
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Had he read her resolve even before it was 
spoken? Had he been a little bit true to 
the instincts of a father and determined to 
tempt her no longer? This idea came to 
her with a sense of strong relief; then she 
saw his note—she sat down and opened it. 
She read the short note very slowly ; once, 
twice, even thrice, did her eyes peruse it ; at 
the third reading its meaning became quite 
clear to her mind and intellect, but even 
then her heart had quite failed to take it in. 
There was a little noise in the hall; it was 
the nurse talking to her baby. She jumped 
up at once and ran out to meet him; she 
took him in her arms and kissed him and 
laughed with him and played for a moment 
or two with him. He was looking lovely, 
and she felt quite able to admire his beauty 
and to rejoice in the fact that he was hers. 
Then she returned once more to the library, 
and sat down helplessly on the first chair 
that came in her way. 

Her father’s note was crushed up in her 
palm, she had clutched her hand tightly over 
it; now she drew her chair to the table and 
spread out the note before her. She read it 
again, and yet again. How short it was, 
and yet how pregnant with awful meaning! 
“* J took the money,” this was the sentence she 
comprehended first. She writhed in body 
as well as in mind over these words. Her 
father was a thief; he had robbed his em- 
ployers first, and then he had robbed his 
child, his children. Her father! no, no, no, 
not her father, not the man she had loved 
and venerated, not the father who had played 
with her as a little child, not the man to 
whom she owed her being! No, it was not 
her father. Some one else had taken her 
beloved father’s name—it was not, it could 
not be he. 

Now the floodgates of her anguish gave 
way, and she wept, oh! such bitter tears. 
She felt that she was weeping for the dead ; 
she almost believed that a fiend had come 
in her father’s name, had put on her father’s 
form, and had tempted her with horrible, 
horrible things. In truth the passionate 
human heart was weeping over a_ broken 
idol. 

The nursery was over the library, and she 
heard her child’s merry prattling voice up- 
Stairs; this sound, the sound of her baby’s 
merry laugh, aroused her, but it also awoke 
in her a fresh train of thought. 

She was an unselfish woman, and hitherto 
her grief had been unselfish. She had been 
mourning for the departed good; but now, 
with her baby’s laugh, other feelings awoke 








in her breast—feelings of shame for her and 
hers. Her innocent boy was disgraced, she 
was disgraced, her husband was disgraced. 
The thought of this disgrace was odious to 
her, it came to her in the form of the keenest 
pain. Thus, with her heart weakened and 
her spirit crushed, temptation visited her. 

She raised her head, ‘and, through her 
swimming tears, read the second part of 
Morgan’s note. 

“Tell your husband that you gave me the 
money, and thus save us all.” 

What did it mean? Did he, the man who 


had sinned, who had fallen, suppose that she § 


would tell a Ze, that she would keep a secret 
from her husband, from the one she loved 
best in the world? Low indeed must be his 
nature, when he supposed she would act 
like this. But he was not her father. No, 
no. And yet, what folly was this! He was 
her father—her father, who had disgraced 
them all. 

Then temptation came to her in a more 
subtle form—came to her through and in her 
love. 

Could any amount of sin separate a man 
from his child? Could any circumstance, 
however dreadful, separate her from little 
Andrew? No; they were mother and child, 
And she—she and this sinful man were 
father and child; nothing could divide the 
God-given relationship. 

He had said to her, “ Don’t tell your hus- 
band. In a strait like this only the love of 
a child can save a man.” Suppose she did 
save him—not from his sin, that was done, 
the sin was sinned, but from the conse- 
quences of his sin. Suppose she did not 
tell Andrew; suppose she kept from him 
the dark story which Morgan had told her, 
and allowed him to believe that she had 
given her father the money. She could let 
him imagine that it was to supply a neces- 
sity—a lawful necessity—not to keep at bay 
the penalty of a sin. The temptation pressed 
upon her—growing feasible—growing tan- 
gible. Would it not, after all, be the right 
thing, the kind thing, to do? Andrew would 
indeed reproach her for her broken promise, 
and his reproach would be hard, hard to 
bear—but not so hard as the look of anguish 
on his proud face, did he learn the truth. 
Andrew—upright, honourable, the proud son 
of a proud race—how could he bear the 
knowledge that his wife’s father was a gambler 
and athief? And how she had praised this 
father! How she had spoken to her husband 
of his virtues and good qualities, and felt 
almost indignant at his not responding more 
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warmly to her words! What pain she had 
felt when her people were sent to Manches- 
ter! She had felt much indignation then 
with her Andrew for what she considered 
over-fastidiousness, for not taking them all to 
his heart ; for were they not true, and good, 
and dear? and were not these qualities far 
above either education or noble birth? But 
was her father good? Was he indeed a fit 
companion for her noble-minded husband ? 
She had dreamed a dream about her father : 
it had proved itself but a dream: he was not 
’ the man she thought him. No, no; her 
husband must not learn this story; the dark 
fact she had become acquainted with this day 
she must keep to herself. 

Alas, alas! poor wife and daughter! poor 
torn and perplexed heart !—she yielded to 
the temptation. She lit a taper, and held 
her father’s note in it until it was burned to 
ashes. Then she sat down and wrote a swift 
line, which she took out and posted herself. 
These were the words which Morgan re- 
ceived by the first post the next morning :— 


“ Dear father,— 
“T will save you, 
‘¢ Your child, 
“ Hetty.” 

After posting this letter Hester dressed for 
dinner. She used to dress early, and then 
used to play with her boy until her husband's 
return. This evening she put on a white 
dress, but instead of going into the nursery 
went down-stairs. 

She hardly acknowledged to herself that 
she was about to commit sin; but she had a 
feeling which caused her to avoid her baby’s 
eyes. Her heart felt stunned, cold, and 
dead; but her conscience did not trouble 
her; she believed that she was doing right. 
Andrew came in as usual: he was hungry 
and cheerful. 

During dinner Hester returned his smiles 
and entered into his conversation. When } 
the cloth was removed, the dessert on the | 
table, and the servant gone, she rose at once | 
and went to his side. | 

Hitherto, in any of her confidences, she | 
had nestled close to him, sometimes with 
one arm round his neck. Now she stood 
erect, in all the dignity of her noble height. 

“ Husband,” she said, “I have something | 
to tell you.” | 

“Well,” he answered, looking up at her | 
lazily and cheerfully. 
“ My father was here to-day.” | 
At these words her face grew very pale— | 





white to the very lips; the lips themselves 
trembled. 

Andrew, quick to detect emotion on that 
changeful countenance, now roused himself ; 
he stretched out his hand to draw his wife to 
sit on his knee. 

Hester appeared not to see the hand—she 
still stood erect before him. 

“Your father!” said Andrew—“ he came 
up about the money, I suppose? What ex- 
planation did he give, dear ?” 

“ He—he wanted the money very badly, 
Andrew.” 

‘Oh, yes, of course. Did he tell you what 
for ?” 

Hester was silent. 

“ What is the matter with you, wife ?—you 
look strange: and where is your father ?—is 
he in town ?—is he coming to see me this 
evening?” 

“‘No; he has gone back to Manchester.” 

“What! without the money he came up 
about ?—that, indeed, is incomprehensible.” 

“He has the money,” answered Hester. 

“He has what money?—what do you 
mean ?” 

“He has your money, husband. His need 
was very sore, too great to be delayed for 
your return. He has the hundred pounds— 
he has gone back to Manchester with it.” 

While uttering these words Hester’s eye- 
lids had drooped, now she raised them with 
a swift glance. 

Andrew had risen to his feet. He was a 
head taller than her; he stood looking at 
her, but not offering to touch her. He had 
the kind of eyes—changeful and emotional— 
which can flash out intense scorn at times; 
such a glance did Hester now receive. She 
saw it; it went straight, like a sword, through 
her heart, but she did not falter; on the 
contrary, it seemed to give her courage, for 
she now fully answered his gaze. For a full 
moment, perhaps two, Harvey did not say 
a word, then he continued— 

“Your father told you what his need was?” 

“ Ves,” answered Hester. 

“Am I to hear the tale?” 

“ Tt is a secret—it is only for me.” 

“ Ah!” said Harvey. He sat down again 
in his chair, some emotion had seized him ; 
he covered his face with his hands; _ his 
hands trembled. 

Still Hester stood erect. She felt as if 
something was turning her into stone; she 
could neither weep, entreat, nor pray. 

“You gave him the money. Where did 
you get it?” asked her husband after a 
pause. 
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“You left the key in your secretary— | 
there were bank-notes in your pocket-book.” 

“Yes ; I remember.” 

Again he covered his face and Hester 
stood before him. After a long, long pause 
she spoke, and now her voice had a quiver 
and was slightly broken. 

“Husband, have you nothing to say to 
me?” 

Andrew looked up at once. 

“Not much,” he answered. “I would | 
remind you, were there any use in doing so, 
of a promise you once gave me. It was 
only a night or two ago, but women’s memo- 
ries are short. ‘There is no use in talking 
about it. Good night. I have some articles 
to write, so do not sit up for me.” 

He neither kissed her nor looked at her, 
but went into the library, locking the door 
after him. 





PART Ii. 


CHAPTER XXI.—MOTHER AND CHILD. 

Ir was a summer’s evening, an evening 
following a day of intense heat. In a rustic 
chair, under a wide-spreading beech-tree, sat 
awoman. She had on a light summer dress, 
and a black lace mantilla was wrapped partly 
about her head and about her shoulders. A 
book lay on the grass at her feet, also some 
articles of fancy needlework. 

She herself was neither reading nor working 
—her whole attitude was one of intense 
watchfulness. She held one hand up to her 
chin, her eyes looked afar; you knew even 
without being told that she was listening for 
a very distant sound. It came nearer; she 
relaxed her intently watchiul demeanour, 
smiled, and rose to her feet. 

A rustling was heard in some shrubs, a 
merry, ringing laugh, and a boy of eight | 
bounded to her side. 

“ Mother, mother, Joe is going to have 
some jolly fishing in the pond; may I go with | 
him for a little bit ?” 

Eager eyes looked into hers, and rather | 
dirty little hands clung to her white dress. 

* For half an hour, darling,” she answered. 
** Can you be back in half an hour ?” 

“ If I must—must I?” 

“ Yes, your father will be home then. 
want you to meet him.” 

“Oh!” a slightly blank look on the | 
joyous face. “ Well, all right mother, I'll be | 
back in time. Good-bye.” 

He darted off, disappearing as quickly as 
he had come. 

Hester Harvey sat down again and took 
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up her book; she opened it at the marked 
passage, and read carefully for a few moments, 
then her attention appeared to wander, the 
book dropped to her lap, and she looked 
wistfully into the distance. A fair English 
landscape lay before her—to the right, a 
grand old house, many storied, many tur- 
reted, a house grey with age and picturesque 
with ivy ; at her feet a smooth-shaven lawn 
—in the distance a park and river. 

The colour in the sky blended harmo- 
niously with the tints of the foliage, and not 
aleaf stirred. There was heard in the distance 
the singing of a bird or two, otherwise not a 
sound ; peace and stillness everywhere, and 
the promise of a glorious sunset. 

In the whole attitude of the quiet woman 
who gazed on this lovely scene there also 
seemed to be peace—the vivacious, impul- 
sive girl of nearly eight years ago seemed 
metamorphosed. 

For the whole half-hour that her boy was 
away Hester sat without stirring—ler book 
appeared to have lost its interest. Sud- 
denly, breaking on the summer stillness, 
there came a quick, sharp sound, the sound 
of a horseman approaching rapidly ;_ the 
colour flushed into the quiet woman’s pale 
cheek, she rose to her feet at once, and 
walked quickly down the avenue. The 
approaching sounds grew nearer, horse and 
rider appeared in view. 

*“ Ah, Hester!” said her husband’s voice. 
He alighted at once and walked by her side. 
She was pale again when she saw him ; she 
laid her hand on his arm. He stooped down 
and kissed her, and they walked slowly up 
the long avenue together. 

“T felt sure you would come home to- 
night, Andrew, even though you did not 
telegraph. You promised to send me a tele- 
gram, so I half expected it.” 

‘Wise woman,” answered her husband, 
“not to expect it wholly. I forgot all about 
it. Well, you see, I have turned up, even 
without that special messenger. I am thank- 
ful to say I can stay down here until Monday. 
London is stifling—unendurable.” 

“ Only until Monday, Andrew? I thought 
you could have given us a fortnight this 
lovely weather.” 

“Not I; had I considered my duties I 
should not have stirred from town; but the 
fact was, the prospect of a day’s fishing was 
too much for me—I yielded to the tempta- 
tion. No, no, there is no chance of any real 
holiday for me while Parliament sits ; after- 
wards, indeed.” 


“Ves, afterwards,” said Hester. She 
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could not help the faintest tremble in her 
voice, and a look of eagerness in her eyes. 
“ Afterwards,” she said, looking into her 
husband’s face. 

“ Afterwards,” answered Andrew, “ I think 
of going to Switzerland for a month. Staunton, 
Graham, and some other fellows are making 
up a party; I believe I shall join them. 
Have you ordered dinner, Hester? I hope 
so: I hate those early teas you women delight 
in.” 

“ Yes, husband, it is all ready—and hark ! 
there is the dressing gong.” 

“Well, let's come into the house: I own 
to a country appetite. How delicious the 
air of this place feels!” 

He was the owner of the grand old place 
now, and he turned round for a moment to 
drink in some more of the sweet breeze, and 
to look around him. Hester also did the 
same. As they stood together on the steps 
there was heard again a rustling in the shrubs, 
the shouting and laughing of a young voice, 
and little Andrew, covered with mud, radiant 
and dirty, rushed across the lawn to mect 
them. 

“What has the boy been doing with him- 
self?” said Sir Andrew. 

“Oh, mother, I fell into the pond; ’twas 
so jolly. I—lI splashed up to my neck—oh! 
I say.” 

This last exclamation was addressed to his 
mother, but the object of it was evidently the 
tall father, whose return he had not expected 
so soon. 





| 


“Go and speak to your-father, my darling. | 


Andrew, he is getting such a plucky little 
angler.” 

Sir Andrew laid his hand for an instant on 
the little head, with its clustering dark curls. 

“ That is right,” he said; “when you have 
cleaned off all that mud, come and see me in 
the dining-room after dinner, lad.” He turned 
on his heel and sauntered into the house. 

Hester did not immediately follow. She 
stayed behind to strain the dirty little figure 
to her breast. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE YEARS THAT WERE 
GONE. 
On that night, nearly eight years ago, when 


{ 


| 
| 


| 


| rage, anguish, and dismay. 





took out the magazine for which he was to 
write an article, studied his subject carefully, 
and commenced his theme. The article in 
question was to be in the printer’s hands the 
next morning—he posted it that night. It 
was cleverly written, and met with applause ; 
it revealed new talents in the author, and 
opened up to him a series of fresh employ- 
ments, 

In this first article his own pungent and 
bitter feelings had found vent in sarcastic 
words. The fact was, the man’s own strongest 
belief in good was shaken; henceforth he 
ceased to preach good ; he ceased, unknown 
to himself, to advocate its cause. He 
revealed indeed abuses, he worried out cases 
of corruption, but he chose sarcasm for 
his weapon. In his skilful hands such a 
weapon became formidable. Harvey grew 
more and more popular as a writer. 

On this first night of his new life, after he 
had posted his article, he returned again to 
his study, and sat down to think. His 
thoughts were horrible and perplexing, re- 
volving ever round and round one orbit. 
Hester, his Hester, had broken her promise ; 
she had broken a promise made solemnly to 
him, her husband. 

Men like Harvey often place one woman 
on a pedestal and fall down and worship her. 
She represents perfection to the.man who 
gives her this idolatry ; he sees no flaw in 
her, she is his ideal. 

A worldly-minded man, for such was 
Harvey, will give this kind of worship and 
be benefited by it, so long as his idol is 
perfect ; but, alas! when the clay appears in 
the golden image, when what he thought was 
a god appears in all the weakness of the human. 
In such weakness did the woman who had 
trembled before him that night appear. 

The ideal Hester had vanished. He knew 

As he sat in his study, he trembled with 
It was too soon 
for him to see the beauty of the human heart, 
to acknowledge the intense tenderness of the 
human affection, to pity the suffering which 
had caused the sin. Of what use was the 
Human with its failings while he mourned for 
the Divine with its perfections. 

After an hour or two of most bitter musing 


it. 


Andrew Harvey parted from his wife in anger, | he rose to his feet; he resolved to resign 


dismay, and sorrow, a new era began in his 
own existence. Distrust commenced in his 


himself to his fate. He would ask for no 
more explanations ; explanations were useless. 


life ; it was a baleful weed ; it metamorphosed | No explanations in all the world could mend 


—in a great measure it metamorphosed the | the sacredness of the broken bond. 


man. 
. After Hester’s revelation to him he locked 
his study door, sat down by his writing-table, 





| 


| 
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Hester 
was like all women; all women were weak 
and—and false. Perhaps she was better 
than most; he had hitherto believed her 
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quite different—altogether another order of 
creature. Well! no matter; he too had 
dreamt a false dream. 

He intended to make no difference in his 
outward manner to Hester. He believed 
himself quite capable of concealing all inward 
disappointment. He would be kind to her, he 
would try to be loving to her, for she was his 
wife ; she was the mother of his boy ; and she, 
poor thing! could not help the misfortune of 
being only a weak woman. 

So the next morning he greeted her as 
usual; he kissed her and played with his 
boy. The dark rings round Hester’s eyes 
startled him for a moment and smote on his 
heart, but he resolved to keep to the neutral 
ground which he had planned for himself, of 
no explanation. He could not hate Hester ; 
indeed, in his heart of hearts he still loved 
her dearly, but all the hero-worship, all the 
early, lover-like regard, was gone. No, 
he could not hate his wife, but he could 
hate her family. The contempt he had 
hitherto felt for them was changed into this 
more active feeling. 

It was with unfeigned delight—delight 
which he did not try to conceal, that he 
heard, a fortnight later, that Hester’s father, 
mother, and brothers and sisters, were all 
about to emigrate to Canada, her father 
having raised money, no one quite knew how, 
for the purpose. 

“T am glad of it,” he said almost savagely. 
“‘T never could pretend to like the people— 
I am glad they mean to put the ocean 
between us.” 

And yet as he said the words, and looked 
at his wife’s pale and suffering face, he felt 
that the ocean would not be put between him 
and the Morgans. One would remain; one 
he could not part from. Hitherto he had 
considered Hester as something apart from 
her family, he now believed her to be one of 
them. Again he tried to soften his own hard 
thoughts with the inward comment— 

“She cannot help her birth, poor thing !— 
she is not to blame for her low origin.” 

But in what measure does contempt soften 
bitterness? One fortnight had made the 
man strangely hard—and he knew it. His 
efforts to appear the same had failed—he 
could but wrap his feelings in a mantle of 
reserve. 

And now—his heart’s deepest affections 
being turned from his wife, would have 
centred on his little son, but for one most 
strange coincidence. The boy resembled 
neither his father nor mother, but possessed 
a fugitive, changing, and yet most real like- 





ness, to Hester’s brother Rupert. Rupert 
possessed a peculiar face; little Andrew 
inherited all these peculiarities: just the 
same rather sunken dark eyes ; just the same 
mould of chin and brow; the same dark, 
wild, luxuriant hair. There was a fitful light, 
almost lurid, which came and went in Rupert 
Morgan’s face. It flashed in the little one’s 
—flashed and came. He wasa boy of strong 
passions, of imperious will. In these passions, 
in the exercise of this will, he was Rupert 
Morgan over again. He was handsomer 
than his uncle—his figure was altogether 
different, built on the strong, square mould 
of the Harvey race, but in his face he was a 
Morgan. It seemed to Harvey that this 
likeness grew in little Andrew, from the 
moment that his ideal Hester had fallen. 
When he took the boy in his arms, and tried 
to play with him, he was startled by the look 
which he hated on the handsome little face. 
It seemed to come for him alone, for the 
next moment, as the child sat on his mother’s 
knee, it appeared to have vanished. 

Thus the love he would have otherwise 
felt for his only child was checked ; that 
singular likeness was disagreeable to him, 
reminding him of the causes that made his 
marriage commonplace, every day; severing 
it altogether from the ideal marriage of which 
he had dreamt. 

This slackening of the home affections 
round his heart was bad for the man— 
working in him a slow but sure change. 
Outsiders only noticed it as the years went 
by, only noticed it then in a certain hardness 
of manner, in the added sarcasm of his really 
powerful writing ; they said, “ He is growing 
older; he is seeing life as it is.” They 
never guessed that life as it really is, with 
its thousand beauties and tendernesses, was 
fading from the man’s vision; that he was 
gliding slowly but surely into the dark and 
misty regions of scepticism, unbelief, and 
hardness of heart. 

God, as He can reveal himself to a man, 
had never yet visited Harvey; but He had 
come in the face of wife and child, and when 
he turned away from these, he also turned 
away from God. 

Five years passed away thus, and then a 
change came in Harvey's outward circum- 
stances—the old baronet died, and Claugh- 
tonville, with its fine rental and title, became 
his. They came with a shock, and a sense 
of keen pain and loss—for now he believed 
that he loved no one as he loved his old 
father. 

After his first visit, immediately after 
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“Morgan removed ten notes.” 


Harvey’s marriage, the old man had not 


again visited London ; but he constantly 


sent for his son, and always on_ these 
occasions Hester and the boy accompanied 
Andrew to Claughtonville. 

Sir Andrew was very fond of Hester, and 
took great delight in the little dark gipsy lad, 
who, if he lived, would one day bear his 
name and title. Sir Andrew was distressed 
by no unpleasant likeness in his grandson ; 
he said he had the Harvey figure, and was 
rather proud of his bold, dark face. 





| The fearless boy delighted the old man 
with his tricks and vagaries. He allowed 
| him to take unheard-of liberties with him— 
| to climb on his knee, to ride on his shoulder. 
He used to pace up and down the sunny 
south walk often for hours in this manner, 
and his pride and pleasure in the handsome 
little lad even brought out some answering 
pleasure in the younger Andrew's face. But 


the end came unexpectedly—for Sir Andrew 
was a hale old man almost to the last. 
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Hester, and the boy in haste to Claughton- 
ville. The old man was dying, but they 
were in time to see him die. He spoke 
some farewell words to his son, he kissed 
and blessed little Andrew, then looking into 
Hester’s eyes, some sudden longing came 
over him and he sent the others away. 


“T want to say a word to my daughter,” | 
| Talk to Him for half an hour, and you will 
| find how much He knows about you. 


he said, “and I should like to say it alone— 
leave us, every one, for a little.” 

Wheat the others had gone, 
Hester’s hand, and spoke. 

“My child,” he said, “I once gave you 
some counsel, and you followed me ; I never 
counselled you again, for it is not good for 
any one to come often between a man and 
his wife; but I have watched your face, 
and I have watched Andrew’s face. Hester, 
you and your husband are not what you 
were to each other—you love each other 
still, but there is a cloud between you.” 

“There is,” answered Hester, falling on 
her knees and covering her face, “ there is a 
heavy cloud between us.” 

“ Who put it there, you or he?” 

“T did ; it is my fault alone.” 

“Can you not remove it, now, before I 
die?” 

“T cannot,’ answered Hester, weeping. 
“I would give worlds to, but I am power- 
To remove it would involve others; 
it must remain.” 

Sir Andrew was silent for a moment, then 
he spoke. 

“ Hester, can you not confide in a dying 
I may counsel you; and your secret 
s safe in my grave.” 

Hester’s face flushed brightly for one half 
instant—she thought she could; then the 
shame of it, the infinite disgrace of it, came 
over her. No, no; she must not speak of 
this secret, even to dying ears. 

“T would give worlds to tell you,” she 
said, “ but I must not; Idarenot. Forthe 


he took 


less. 


nan ? 


Y 
i 
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cloud between me and my husband, the | 
cloud placed between us by myself, could | 


only be removed by the betrayal of one of 
my own people. God knows I am a weak 
and sinful woman ; but I cannot, I cannot 
betray my own.” 

“My dear,” said Sir Andrew, “ even 
though you cannot confide in me, do not 


suppose there is no way out of your trouble. | 


A dying man, just at the end of this life, just 
at the close of the journey, during which he 
has met with a few storms and a cross or two 
—not many or great, but just enough to show 
him what they are like—this dying man 
points you to the good God, Hester Harvey. 








Long ago He took all my boys from me, and 
the wife I loved ; but now I can only sing of 
His goodness, and rejoice. Go to Him, 
Hester, go and tell Him your trouble, He 
will show you a way out of it.” 

“IT do not know Ilim,” whispered Hester, 
“‘ He seems such a stranger to me.” 

“ Poor child! and He knows you so well. 


Go to 
Him—go to Him.” 

These were the last words Sir Andrew ever 
spoke—he died that night ;.and shortly after- 
wards, Andrew, Hester, and the boy took up 
their abode at Claughtonville. The London 
house was still kept on ; but Hester went less 
and less to town, preferring, as her boy grew 
older, the country life and the quiet country 
ways. Except for a fortnight or a month at 
a time, she lived altogether at Claughton- 
ville. 

Andrew never pressed for her company ; 
he had a seat in the House, and was more 
and more a busy man. So the years went 
by. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE YEARS THAT WERE 
GONE (continued). 


AnpD Hester—Hester herself. At the age of 
eight-and-twenty, Hester Harvey was a quiet, 
rather pale woman. ‘The brilliant colouring 
of her early youth was gone. She was 
scarcely disimproved in appearance, though 
her roses had left her, and her golden, sunny 
hair was some shades less bright. Her eyes, 
however, always dark and earnest, had some 
added depths in them—some new expres- 
sions—some new knowledge, which gave a 
charm to her face it had never possessed 
long ago. She was a dignified, graceful 
woman, much admired by those who knew 
her slightly—no one in the world, little 
Andrew excepted, now knew her well. But 
while the neighbours admired and praised 
Lady Harvey, they wondered what sorrow 
had come to one so outwardly prosperous— 
for only sorrow could bring that look to her 
face. They were right; only sorrow could 
have done it, and sorrow the most exquisite 
to a nature such as hers—the sorrow caused 
by a sin. The high-minded, lofty nature 
had stooped to cowardice and falsehood ; a 
great calamity had overtaken her—in her 
sudden terror and dismay she had sought to 
escape from it by these dark by-roads. 

The moment her husband had left her on 
that terrible night she knew what she had 
done—she knew what her sin really was. 
The sinner was in anguish and dismay, for 
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she saw no door of repentance, though she 
sought it carefully and with tears. Confess 
—confess ? she would confess all night long 
if it would do any good—if it would take 
away that look of anguish from her hus- 
band’s face—if it would bring them both 
back to the old happy confidences. But to 
confess now would but involve the breaking 
of other promises; to confess now would 
be but to betray her father, her wretched, 
criminal father, whom Andrew in his just 
anger might prosecute and put in prison. 

Thus her father would be convicted through 
her means of a double crime. And suppose 
she went now to her husband’s door, and 
prayed for admittance, and told him that 
strange story, might he not disbelieve her ? 
might he not say, ‘‘ You, who were capable of 
telling one lie, of breaking one promise, are 
you not capable of breaking another ?—are 
you not telling me this horrible and impro- 
bable tale now to divert my anger from your- 
self?” 

Hester believed that such words might 
drop from her husband’s lips, for since she 
had been capable of falsehood, she felt her 
own nature so dreadful to herself that she 


believed in the justice of the most severe | 


condemnation. No; she had been afraid to 
trust Andrew—she had shielded her father 
with falsehood. Having gone over to his 
side she must abide there. Hester had not 
her husband’s intellectual powers, but she 
had a woman’s heart and a woman’s keen 
perceptions, and she soon discovered what 
Andrew tried to hide, the total change in 
his regard. 

When he spoke to her the next morning 


she detected the absence of affection in the | 


usual words; when he looked at her she 
saw no love in the glance. She was not sur- 
prised, she was not angry, she accepted the 
change in her husband’s manner as the just 
punishment of her sin ; but as time went on, 
and she perceived that Andrew not only 
turned away from her, but also ceased to 
give her boy all that a father should give, 
then her sore heart began to stir with a feel- 
ing of secret rebellion. 
love her as he once did seemed fair enough ; 


but the little lad—the only son, the heir to | 
his name and title—that he, her darling, | 


should suffer a loss which no one could re- 
pair; that he, so innocent, should 
punished, seemed to her too hard. 
began to murmur against God. She said, 


“My sin is great, but it deserves not this | 


heavy chastisement.” 


Harvey’s indifference to little Andrew 


That he should not ! 


be | 
She | 








| would have surely alienated Hester’s heart 
from him, and perhaps, after the first sharp 
struggle, have caused her to suffer less—but 
for a trivial circumstance. She saw her hus- 
band’s name heading a new review. She had 
heard Staunton and other men talk of this 
periodical not altogether with approval. She 
was startled to find that Andrew had written 
for it. She bought the magazine and took it 
home. She read her husband’s brilliant 
words—read them slowly and carefully. Her 
mind was acute enough to take in their full 
meaning. As she read her cheek grew paler 
and paler. With the concluding words she 
threw the magazine on the floor, fell on her 
knees, and burst into passionate weeping. 
“Oh, my God!” she sobbed, “ don’t punish 
me through my husband—don’t, because of 
my sin, cast a blight on his noble nature.” 
This was a direct appeal to God, prompted 
by sudden anguish. She made it, impelled 
by the sudden necessity, though she expected 
no answer to it. The reading, however, of 
the article which had caused her such pain, 
| and in which she saw so great a change in 
| Andrew, had the effect of bringing her heart 
| back again to him. She had caused this 
change in her noble husband. She had taken 
| from him the light of love and the joy of per- 
fect trust, from that instant her life’s work 
| lay clear before her. She must bring these 
good things back again to Andrew; but, 
| though she thus resolved, she had not a 
| gleam of light to show her the way. 
| After Sir Andrew’s death she thought much 
of his words, and though she was puzzled 





| she resolved to act on them. She deter- 
| mined to lead a religious life. The outward 
religious observances of her childhood, 


| which she had neglected of late, recurred to 
| her memory. She bought some books of 
| devotion; she went on her knees morning 
| and evening; she attended church week- 
| days as well as Sundays; she was also 
charitable, and gave away much to the poor. 
The neighbours spoke of Lady Harvey as a 
very religious woman. Lady Harvey knew 
' or believed she knew, that not one spark of 
vital religion was possessed by her. Could 
she have guessed, as she rose from her knees, 
after those lifeless prayers, that even through 
this dry routine God was leading her not 
| only close to Him, but into His very heart, 
she might have felt more comforted. But it 
was in the very essence of His teaching to 
| this poor tempest-tossed soul, that she must 
not know this just yet. 

As the years went by she learned outward 
self-control ; she also had a very keen and 
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ever-growing happiness—this happiness lay 
in her child. She gave him quite enough 
love for half-a-dozen fathers and mothers 
combined. She had now no one else to ex- 
pend the wealth of her heart’s treasures 
upon. Her husband—a wall, transparent, 
thin, but hard as adamant, lay between him 
and her; her own people were far away. 

After what her father had done, she might 
still love him—she did still love him—for her 
heart so far partook of the Divine element as 
to turn away from the sin, not the sinner, but 
the adoring, confiding love of her childhood 
was gone. She could now only communicate 
with her people by letter, and they did not 
write very often. 

She and little Andrew then were all in 
all to each other. He was a self-willed 
lad, proud, fiery-tempered, but he possessed 
his mother’s affections. You could lead him 
by this silken cord where you would, but to 
coerce him by any other means was im- 
possible. Hester read him aright, and 
guided him well. He would do anything 
for his mother. She was too wise to spoil 
him; her word was law to him, but then 


her word was so given, her precepts were | 
so instilled, that they were also his delight. | 


He was a shrewd boy, and he quickly 
perceived his father’s indifference. He did 
not pretend to care a great deal for his father. 
He liked Claughtonville best when his father 
was away; but he was a loyal child, and 
when he perceived that such sentiments 
pained his mother, he tried to conceal them 
in his own little breast. He spoke and 
thought of his mother as jolly—very jolly— 


and found her task no sinecure. In the 
evening she entertained a few of her hus- 
band’s friends, who were waiting with him- 
self for Parliament to rise. Her mornings 
and days she devoted to her boy. 

Little Andrew moped, little Andrew sulked 
and was miserable. He wanted his rabbits, 
his pigeons, his dog, his pony. He was 
as d/asé as child could be of town; he pined, 
as a healthy boy will, for the free country 
air. In vain Hester tried the charms of 
the Zoological Gardens and Madame Tus- 
saud’s. Little Andrew was too home-sick to 
appreciate the curiosities of either natural his- 
tory or waxwork. Hester almost repented 
of not having left him behind her at Claugh- 
tonville. She would have done so, but for 
the fear that she could not live without him. 

One sultry August morning she took him 





with her to Regent’s Park. However beau- 
tiful this park may be in spring, it was 
brown and dried up now with summer heat 
and dry weather. They wandered into the 
most retired part, quite away from the gar- 
dens. Hester sat down, and took out a book; 
| little Andrew turned head over heels, raced 
about, tried to believe himself at Claughton- 
ville, failed utterly, and came, dispirited and 
| languid, to nestle against his mother, declar- 
ing, as he did so, that there was nothing jolly 
anywhere. 

As the child leant against his mother’s 
| knee, a man passed them slowly, a man with 
|a long black beard and hat slouched well 
| over his forehead. He did not appear to see 

them, and might have passed even without 
|a glance in their direction, but for little 


for “ jolly” with little Andrew symbolized all | Andrew’s start and eager shout of— 


that was delightful in life. 
other epithet for his father, but this he did 
not speak. 

Thus the years went by. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—HESTER’S BOY. 


Hester Harvey no longer cared for 
London, or London life; nevertheless, per- 
ceiving that her husband looked ill and 
worried, and not liking to leave him alone, 
she proposed to return to town with him on 


the Monday after his hasty return to Claugh- | 


tonville. ‘This proposal Andrew agreed to, 


and, on the following Monday, the father, | 


mother, and boy found themselves in their 
old quarters in Walter Street. 

Town was beginning to empty fast—the 
weather was grilling—the elder Andrew, over- 
worked and tired, was unusually irritable, and 
the younger Andrew hated London. Hester 
devoted herself as best she could to both, 


He had some | 


* Hillow ! what a rum old fellow!” 

| This exclamation in the clear little voice 
caused the man to look at them. He 
did so, stood still, pushed his hat off his 
forehead, then with a muttered exclama- 
tion, which might mean anything, and cer- 
tainly did mean a great deal of astonishment, 
came forward. 

“Hester!” he 
Morgan. 

In the bronzed, bearded, travel -stained 
| man Hester did not immediately recognise 
| the slender lad whom she had not seen for 
nearly nine years ; but love has quick intui- 
tions ; the tone, deepened, it is true, was the 
old tone of long ago—the old tone with 
something of the old love; her heart leaped 
up in answer to it. In an instant she had 
started to her feet, had clasped the rough 
hands, had kissed the cheek and brow, and 
Rupert sat down by her side. 
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“T took you by surprise,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered; she was trembling 
all over ; innumerable questions crowded to 
her lips. Her eyes sought her brother’s. 

“Were you on your way to see me, 
Rupert?” she asked. 

“No,” answered Rupert, “I can’t say I 
was; I did not quite mean to go back to 
America without finding you out. I have 
plenty to say to you. I don’t think of you 
as I did nine years ago; but, well! we can 
talk some other time; I did not mean to 
seek you out to-day.” 

The words were uttered in the old abrupt 
tones; but the shyness of the boy had 
changed into the man’s rather self-confident | 
manner. | 

Rupert had not looked at Hester while | 
speaking ; now he pushed back his hat and | 
wiped his brow; he did this with a red silk 
pocket-handkerchief; he looked decidedly 
Yankee. 

Little Andrew, who had been gazing at 
him earnestly, now came forward, laid his 
hand on his knee, and said— 

“T shan’t let my mother talk to you any 
more.” He tossed back his proud little head 
as he spoke. 

Rupert was about to make some suitable 
rejoinder to these defiant words, when the 
expression of the deep-set dark eyes and the | 
whole look of the sturdy little face and figure | 
attracted his attention; he started, and | 
actually changed colour: the fact was, he saw | 
himself as he was nearly twenty years ago. | 

“He is like you, Rupert,” said Hester, | 
who guessed what was passing in his mind ; 
“IT remember you just like my little Andrew. 
Andrew, this is your uncle Rupert. I have 
told you about him.” 

“Ts he jolly?” asked little Andrew. 
“* Does he like ponies and rabbits ?” 

Morgan laughed. 

“By Jove,” he said, “ Hester, I never 
thought I’d see myself over again in your | 
boy. I—well I must say I’m pleased—I’m 
glad I’ve met you. Yes, I have a great deal | 
to tell you, but perhaps not to-day.” | 

“Tellmesome things to-day,” asked Hester. | 
“Tell me about my father and mother. How | 
were they when you left them? Were they | 
well and happy?” 

“JT don’t know; I have not seen them for 
two years. Do you think I would stay near 
Aim after that? Of course I knew all about | 
it. I guessed it, and taxed him with it, and | 
he halt confessed. He told me what you did | 
—you saved him by giving him the money. | 
’Twas like you—’twas a shadow of the old! 











Hetty, and spoke well for your woman's 
heart ; but, pshaw! it was a good thing for 
him he went to his daughter, for no man 
would have done it.” 

“ Oh, Rupert!” exclaimed Hester; “pray, 
pray don’t, don’t speak of that terrible day— 
don’t think of it. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. Remember he was our father.” 

“JT don’t think Uncle Rupert jolly, 
mother,” said little Andrew, whose eager 
eyes had watched both faces. ‘“ Let’s come 
home,” added the imperious child, pulling at 
her dress. 

Morgan’s attention was again attracted to 


| his face and gesture. “Am I not jolly?” he 


said. ‘We'll see who knows most about that. 


| I have got two ponies in America—I have 


got three.” 

“Three !” echoed little Andrew; “are they 
black ?—mine’s black.” 

“They are large and strong,” continued 
Morgan, “and they have got long flowing 
manes, and they can trot andcanter. They 
are very fine ponies indeed—they’re Ameri- 
can—no English ponies are like American.” 

“Perhaps they are like you,” said little 
Andrew; “ you’re an American man, aren’t 
you? Mother, come home.” 

“Yes, I must go, Rupert,” said Hester, 
rising. ‘‘ I—I will write to you; give me your 
address. You have not yet told me about 
yourself. What are you doing?” 

“T am doing well, sister,’ answered Mor- 
gan, “ and I need no help, either from you or 
yours. I might not even have seen you, but 
for the coincidence which drew us here to- 
gether to-day. As things have turned out, I 
am not altogether. sorry that we have met— 
no, I will give you no address, though you 
shall probably hear of me again; for the 
present farewell.” 

He waved his hand to her, nodded to the 
boy, and walked off in the opposite direc- 
tion. Walking rapidly, he found himself 
at last on the high road. He hailed an omni- 
bus, and, mounting on its roof, drove in the 
direction of Highgate. Here he got down, 
and walked on in the comparative country of 
this part of London. Fields and trees were 
about him, and houses were less frequent. 
He mounted a stile, and getting into a 
field, stretched himself on the grass. Here, 
shading his eyes from the sun, he lay quiet 
for an hour or two. He was thinking busily. 
Suddenly to Rupert Morgan had appeared 
a strong interest in life. 

Long ago he had been an ambitious boy ; 
but alongside of his ambition had run so 
surly, so morose, so wild, and passionate a 
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vein, that the ambitious nature which strove 
upwards was ever beaten down by this other 
stronger nature. Young Morgan had be- 
lieved that God, and the circumstances 
of his life, were against him; his earliest 
sentiments were mingled with bitterness. 
He had a contempt for his home, and for 
his father and mother, which he made no 
effort to conceal. Only one person had any 
influence over him ; that person was Hester. 
All her brothers and sisters loved her; but 
none loved her as deeply or as intensely as 
Rupert did. Under her influence the good 
that was in him was kept awake, and while 
she was at home, he struggled in a certain 
manner after the right. Then there came 
the change in Hester’s circumstances, and | 
Rupert's proud and sensitive spirit received 
just the blow it would feel most. When he 
believed himself to be expelled to Man- 
chester, he grew ten times more morose and 
sour than ever. 

Still there was something not altogether | 
bad about him. His was a harsh and tune- 
less soul, but not a mean one. His very 
pride—for he was as proud a man as ever 
lived—kept him from mean and dirty actions. 
He would not stoop to curry favour with 
any one; not to save his life would he teil a 
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lie, or even the shadow of a lie. He grew | 


hard and disagreeable; his affections were 
warped, only through his pride could he be 
touched. 

And in this way was the unhappy boy 
most cruelly wounded in Manchester. He 
found out about his father. In the larger 
world of London, deeds and words might be 
hidden from his eyes, which could not so 
escape them in Manchester. The very clerks 
in the office in which he worked found out 
about his father—learnt some of those deeds 
of darkness which his father did. Rupert 
listened and suffered—listened, suffered, and 
grew hard. 

On the night on which Morgan returned 
from London after his interview with Hester, 
Rupert confronted him with the knowledge 
which he possessed ; Morgan confessed and | 
also declared that Hester had saved him. 





Rupert listened to this latter fact with a | 


mingled feeling of contempt and pleasure ; j 


| 


he could not but partially rejoice in the know- 
ledge that they were not all to be publicly | 
disgraced; he believed that Hester had on the | 
Ww hole done the best she could for them, but 
any little fragment of love he had ever felt 
for his father was gone. 

When they went to America, he separated 


himself altogether from his own people. He | 


had an introduction to a firm in New York - 
they gave him employment, and from that 
moment fortune, as far as worldly prosperity 
went, turned her wheel in his favour. He 


| had talents ; in his present situation thes 


talents were brought into play. 

As the years went on, he began to grow 
rich; he was even spoken of in New York 
as a rising man of business. He was by 
no means popular ; he was still morose and 
disagreeable: nor was he, in any sense of 
the word, a happy man. He _ spoke and 
thought of himself as a failure. Money, 
though he made it, was not precious to 
him. He knew that certain fine qualities 
had fallen to his share, that certain talents 
had been his. He believed both the talents 
and the virtues to be dead—killed not by 
him, but by the circumstances of his life. 
Thus he was a bitter and loveless man, for 
in truth he loved no one in all the world. 

Life had gone hard with him—that was his 
favourite expression; for had Hester never 
married Andrew Harvey, had his father never 
turned out a rogue anda villain, how different 
now might be his own surroundings! Thus 
he blamed his circumstances and his God— 
not himself. But there was one good thing 
left in him still; he at least knew that he was 
a failure ; ‘he was at least aware of the low 
standard which he had reached. Though re- 
membered with bitterness and pain, the 
dreams of his childhood, the hopes of his 
early youth, were unforgotten by him. 

Now, lying on the grass, after his unex- 
pected meeting with his sister, his thoughts 
were revolving round and round one image; 
he was seeing, dancing before his eyes, other 
eyes as bright and dark as his used to be. 

Hester’s boy haunted him, almost like the 
ghost of his early self. His dreams unful- 
filled, his hopes dashed to the ground, came 
over him once again; for when he had 
dreamt them and aspired after them, he had 
looked just like Hester’s boy. 

If anything in all the world could have 
stirred his hard heart, it was this unexpected 
likeness between himself and little Andrew. 
He no longer loved Hester, but he be- 
lieved himself quite capable of loving Hester's 
son. Already, as he thought of him, there 
were strange flutterings in his breast—for- 
gotten sensations were crowding over him. 
He felt as he used to feel when he and 
Hester sat together on Sunday evenings, and 
talked of the good they would do when 
they grew up. Oh, what ailed him? His 
hard eyes felt quite moist. | No matter how, 


no matter when, he must see that boy again. 
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taken a fancy to her boy. Might he meet 
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. had been in London for a few days. In the 
CHAPTER XXV.—LITTLE ANDREW WONT | meantime he made a slight request. He had 


HaviNnc made one concealment from her 


husband, Hester firmly resolved never to make | 
Thus, on her return from Regent’s 
she told him at once of her meeting | 


another. 
Park, 
with her brother. Years ago she might have 
mentioned this fact with some emotion, but 
emotions with her now were not so easily 
stirred. Rupert was changed, and for the 
worse. She scarcely felt so much sorrow for 
this as she had expected she would. She 
told Andrew the whole story of the meeting 
with her brother, describing him very truth- 
fully as he now appeared in her eyes. Andrew 
listened and questioned. After a pause of | 
thought, he said— 

“* Do you intend to invite him here?” 

“JT will do what you wish, husband.” 

“T have no wish about 
Harvey. “Idon’t knowyour brother. From 
what you tell me I am not likely to care for | 
his society ; but he is your brother and his | 
presence may be agreeable to you. Iam out | 
a great deal—invite him when you please— 

I shall be out when he calls.” 


it,” answered | 





| was ever widening be 


the boy and his servant in Regent’s Park the 
next morning ? He wanted to make acquaint- 
ance with the little fellow. He would take 
great care of him, and send him home any 
hour his mother might appoint. “ For the 
sake of old times, you won't refuse this slight 
wish?” concluded the proud Rupert. Hester 
received this letter after dinner. She showed 
it at once to her husband. 

*T do not wish Andrew to know your 
brother, Hester,” was his unhesitating re- 
joinder. 

Hester did not ask 


why. She simply said, 
‘Very well,” and wrote to decline the 
| appointment for her little son. She felt 
thoroughly unhappy; she knew that a gulf 
stween her and her hus- 


‘ 


band; but a certain pride, perhaps a cer- 


| tain stubbornness, prevented her now asking 


| 


“Under those circumstances I shall not | 


ask him to my house,” answered Hester. 
Her husband’s words had pained her much ; 
she thought them cruel. Her colour changed; 
she walked out of the room; she did not 
want Andrew to see her emotion. 

Taking up pen and ink, she wrote at once 
to Rupert. He had indeed given her no ad- 
dress, but she knew a place where he would 
be likely to call. 
her letter there. In this letter she still carried 
out her resolution of no concealment. She 
told her brother part, at least, of the truth. 
He and her husband were scarcely likely to 
agree. 
better not to invite him to her house; but 
she must see him. Would he himself name 
some place where they might meet? She 
had hundreds of questions to ask him. Then 
she spoke of her surprise at seeing him to- 
day ; begged of him not to be angry with her, 
and assured him of her still unshaken love. 

Having written this letter, she posted it at 
once. She was right as to Rupert’s calling 
at the place where she had sent the letter. 
He did call, and received it. In the course 
of the next day she had an answer—Rupert 
would appoint a not very far distant time to 
meet her. He wanted to see her, and 
agreed with her as to the desirability of their 
not meeting in Walter Street ; but he did not 


wish to see her, or to talk to her, until he 


She determined to send | 


This being the case, she thought it | 











} manner, 


| for the slightest reason for his commands 
In this particular instance Andrew was pre- 
| pared to give her plenty, all good and wise 
enough; and he was much vexed by her 
Again she wrote to her brother, 
telling him the truth—he and little Andrew 
were to be as strangers; her son must be 
nothing to her brother; she would try and tell 
him why when they met. Again, in conclu- 
sion, she begged for a speedy meeting for 
herself. 

To this letter she received no reply. A 
week passed, and she began to think that 
Rupert, in pain and anger, had given her up 
utterly. Parliament had risen, and the next 
day she and her husband and the boy were 
to return to Claughtonville. On this morn- 
ing, being very busy, she sent little Andrew 
out with her maid. He came back to his 
early dinner radiant and in wild spirits; 
he had met with an adventure; he told it 
eagerly, in the presence of both father and 
mother. “ He had met thatman again—that 
dark man who called himself his ‘uncle ; he 
liked him; he had come to the conclusion 
that he was quite a jolly man. He had 
walked with him and told him heaps of 
stories—all about America. Little Andrew 
would rather like to go to America himself, 
after what the very jolly man had said about 
it. Gataialy. the ponies in America were 
ponies ; some worth having. And the 
man had taken him to the Z00, and he had 
liked the Zoo to-day. The man had said he 
hoped to meet him heaps of times again, 
and, for his part, he was glad, for he really 
was a very jolly man !” The eager child rattled 


thin; 
thil ¢ 
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on unheeding his father’s face of anger or his | 
mother’s of dismay. When he left the room | 
Andrew spoke. | 

“Hester, I told you my wishes about | 
Andrew and your brother ?” 

“Yes,” answered Hester, “and I wrote | 
them to Rupert. The meeting must have | 
been accidental; but I will speak to little | 
Andrew. It must not occur again.” 

“Tt is not likely to occur again, as we go 
into the country to-morrow. However, you 
had better speak to him.” | 

Hester went up to his nursery and called | 
her boy to her side. 

“JT have a command to lay upon you, my 
son.” 

“Yes, mother,” he answered, raising his 
clear eyes to hers. 

“That man you met in the park to-day.” 

“ He was jolly,mother! Imadea mistake 
about him.” 

“My darling, your father and I do not 
wish you to know him. We have a reason 
for this which we cannot tell you just at 
present; but we would rather you did not 
speak to that man, should you ever meet him 
again.” 








uncle. You do not know your uncle at all, 
and you are much too young to be able to 
understand your father. Some day you will 
know what a very good and honourable man 
your father is. When you are older, my son, 
this knowledge will come to you, and you 
will be very glad of it.” 

“A good and honourable man,” quoted 
little Andrew. “ Are you good and honour- 
able, mother ?” 

“ TI try to be, darling.” 

** Then why is it that good and honourable 
men are so hard to understand, when the 
nice women who are just the same are so 
easy? ’Tis a great puzzle to me,” continued 
little Andrew; “and,” with a heavy sigh, “I 
wish I was in America.” 

“My dear boy, would you leave your 
father and mother, and Claughtonville ?” 

“ Oh yes, mother, I really could leave you 
all for a fortnight or a month ; for I want to 
see those ponies, and to ride them. I know 
I shall dream about the ponies to-night, and 
I can’t help longing for them. I suppose 
boys like me cannot help having great, strong 
wishes—wishes strong enough to drive them 
half wild.” 





“Why, mother? He said he was my 
uncle. May I not know my own uncle? 
Is he a bad man, mother? He does not 
look bad.” 

“ No, dearest, he is not at all bad. I can- 
not tell you, Andrew, my real reason for 
putting this command upon you; I would 
not do it if I could help myself, for I love 


your uncle. Yes, Andrew, he is my dear | 


brother.” 

“ Does my father love him, mother?” 

“He does not know him, darling.” 

“T do not think my father and my uncle 
would be very fond of each other,” said little 
Andrew after a pause. 

Hester made no answer. 

Little Andrew, standing very close to her, 
began to stroke her cheek. 


“You are excited, Andrew,” said his 
mother, noticing his flushed cheeks and bril- 
'liant eyes. ‘Will you get yourself dressed 
nicely and come down to the drawing-room? 
| I will tell you a story.” 
| No, no, mother, not to-night ; my head 
is crammed up with Uncle Rupert. Oh, he 
zs so jolly!” 
Hester began to stroke his dark hair softly. 
| My dear, my darling!” she began, “ will 
you try and forget Uncle Rupert? Just for 
mother’s sake, who loves you. You are not 
to know your uncle, my boy. You must 
promise me to have nothing more to say to 
him.” 

“That’s my father’s wish,” said little An- 
drew. 

“Tt is not only your father’s wish—it is 





“Shall I tell you why my father and Uncle 


Rupert would not love each other?” continued | 


the child. Hester was about to speak, but 


he put his plump little hands to her lips. | 


“No, no !—you are going to tell me not to 
say, but I wl/ say: they are both too proud 
—there !” 

“ Andrew,” said Hester, “ you must not 
speak in that way of either your father or 


? 


mine. Do you promise?” 
“No, mother, I won’t promise that. I 

| won't promise what is impossible.” 

| He walked away quite to the other end of 

the long nursery, a brilliant flush on the 

| proud, dark, angry little face. 

| Then I will trust you, Andrew, without any 

| promise,” said Hester. “You have mother’s 

commands—I trust you to obey them.” 
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RIVER VOICES. 


WANDERED to the river-side 
One calm November day ; 
Brown rushes whispered to the tide, 

The sky was gold and grey, 





And deep and slow through gloom and glow, 


The waters went their way. 


“ What were the rushes whispering, 
Like voices in a dreant ?” 

“ A quiet river-song we sing, 
A song of shade and gleam ; 

But thou hast known a sweeter tone 
Beside our gliding stream.” 


“* What did the last leaves say to thee, 
Still clinging to the trees ?” 

‘¢ A little while, and we shall be 
Far blown across the leas ; 

But farther yet thy friend hath set 
His home beyond the seas.” 


“ What murmured then the river-tide, 
Deep-voiced as solemn prayer ?” 

“Come quickly to my breast, and glide 
To one who needs thy care ; 


True love knows best where hearts may rest, 


And God is everywhere !” 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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THE ASCENSION. 


By THE REv. Dr. BUTLER, 


HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


“ And He led them out as far as to Bethany, and He lifted up His hands, and blessed them. And it came to pass, 


while He blessed them, He was parted from them, and c 


arried upinto heaven, And they ,worshipped Him, and 


returned to Jerusalem with great joy.”—Sr. LUKE xxiv. 50—52. 


HIS is no death-bed scene. “Nothing is | 
here for tears.” We are not at the close, 
but at the beginning of a life. ‘There is no 
sign of mourning that a great career is over, 
that the lips of a great teacher are for ever 
dumb; no ground for that melancholy ques- | 
tion that twice rang in the ears of Elisha, 
“ Knowest thou that the Lord will take away 
thy master from thy head to-day? And he | 
said, Yea, I know it; hold ye your peace.” No; 
the scene before us is one of calm victory— 


As we dwell on this last conversation, at 
this moment of unspeakable solemnity, we 
ask ourselves what it was not, and what: it 
was. It was not a farewell; it was not a rap- 
turous anticipation of the welcome even then 
awaiting himself in the courts of heaven. 
His heart is with them, and with their work. 
They are to be His witnesses. They are to 
say, in the teeth of all opposition and menace, 
what they had seen and heard of Him. The 
rest they are to leave in the hands of God. 


| 
|The whole work is God’s. Without “ the 
promise of my Father,” that is, the present 
The earthly work of the Redeemer is over; | aid of the Comforter, it would be altogether 
the work which that short sojourn with time impossible. But it is God’s work, and ina 
was designed to inaugurate is now to begin. | few days—so definite is the certainty—they 
We are in the presence of One who said, | are to receive the power which will enable 
‘‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and | them to do all. 


* All the toil, the sorrow, done; 
All the battle fought and won.”’ 


in earth;” and again, “ Be of good cheer; I; ‘They returned to Jerusalem with great 
have overcome the world.” | joy.” So we read, and the words have 


“He led them out as far as to Bethany.” | ceased to startle; yet it seems at the first 
Only a few weeks had passed since they had | hearing not a little strange. They had just 
stood beside Him there, and seen the stone | lost for ever from their earthly view Him 
taken away from the tomb of Lazarus, and | who had been all in all to their poor common- 
heard Him summon the dead man to life: | place lives. He was gone, and had left them 
“ Lazarus, come forth!” And now, again, | a fearful responsibility. They had constantly 
“He led them out as far as to Bethany.” | misunderstood Him. One had betrayed Him 
Their minds were still dark, their life not | to His enemies; another had declared that 
yet “hid with Christ in God.” Their affec-| he did not know Him; another, and again 
tions were set, not on things above, but | another, had been reproved for some act of 
on some at least of the things on the | feeble faith, And now that He was gone, 
earth. They were still preoccupied with | they were to be His witnesses. ‘They were 
that poor dream of a spurious patriotism, | to represent Him to a world that knew Him 
the vision of some restoration of political | not; to represent His holiness, His autho- 
power to the long-humbled Lion of Judah. | rity, His view of human life, His visible hold 
‘ Lord,” they asked, “ wilt Thou at this time | upon God, His sympathy with outcasts, His 
restore again the kingdom to Israel?” He /| withering severity to all self-satisfied ortho- 
who heard them knew their weakness, but | doxy. This was to be their task, and it must 
He knew also that it was soon to vanish for | bring them—so He had himself foretold— 
ever. A few days would pass, and these | the hatred of the world. They would be put 
sickly visions of a material kingdom of God | out of the synagogue, disowned and repu- 
would be as “a dream when one awaketh.” | diated as wild heretics and dangerous fanatics. 
The promise of His Father would be fulfilled : | He who killed them would think that he did 
“ Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy | God service. All this peril, ail this daring, 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be | all this representation and reproduction of 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in | the wisest, the holiest, and the tenderest, was 
all Judzea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- | to be sustained by them, and that in His ab- 
most part of the earth.” | 


| sence, with no tone of His voice to cheer, 
These, so far as we know, were the last | no look, like that which He turned upon 


words that were spoken on earth by the | Peter, to nerve them for loyalty and heroism 
Lord Jesus. “When he had spoken these | in those hours of darkness when, though the 
things, while they beheld, He was taken up, spirit might be willing, the flesh would be 
and a cloud received Him out of their sight.” | weak. 
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And yet, “they returned to Jerusalein 
with great joy.” It was their first lesson in 
the triumph of faith. They were still full of 
spiritual ignorance: they did not know their 
Master as afterwards they knew Him. but 
they trusted Him. 
jove, and His power, and His goodness, and 
His absolute triumph over death. Enlisting 


They were sure of His | 


in His service, they must be the soldiers of a | 


Conqueror. Whatever might be im store for 
them ; however little they mig’. be able to 


pierce the mists that enveloped the future, | 


and to descry the particular post that they | 


were to fill; they felt certain that they were 
to be, in some mysterious sense, fellow- 
labourers with God, carrying out the cause 
which God Himself had at heart. 

“They returned to Jerusalem,” there to 
spend in prayer and supplication the most 
momentous interval ever interposed between 
a heroic resolve and a Divine commission. 
They had time to think over the past and 
the future. How would their hearts burn 
within them, as they remembered each his 
own special failings during the years that he 
had companied with his Master—his dul- 
ness of spiritual vision, his desire to keep 
the young children from the Saviour, his 
harshness to the poor Syro-Pheenician woman, 
his ambitious dispute as to which of them 
should be the greatest ! 

And then the /w/ure /—the certain hatred 
of the Jews, the dreaded contact with the 
Gentile, the charge to witness for Christ to 
the very extremities of the earth! How must 
they have longed: “ Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me”! How must His almost parting words 
have yet echoed in their ears: “Wait for 
the promise of the Father”! 

We know how that promise was histori- 
cally fulfilled. 
day of Pentecost was fully come,” they did 


We know how, “when the | 


receive a power of which they had previously | 


no conception. 
then had been cowardly, and time-serving, 
and altogether unremarkable, were now able 


We know how men who till | 


to confront their most formidable enemies | 
with one and another of those grand utter- | 


ances of defiance that ring through the ages : 
“We ought to obey God rather than man.” 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye.” “ We cannot but speak of those things 
which we have seen and heard.” 

But I do not now dwell upon this great 
change either as a cogent proof—which, how- 


ever, it must always be—of the strictly super- | 


| 


natural birth of the Christian Church, or as a | 
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| lives of all earnest Christians. 


| special grasp of Divine truths. 
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comfort to those who have at once the de- 
sire to live noble Christian lives, and a very 
humble and diffident estimate of their own 
spiritual resources. I would rather take the 
interval before the change, and ask you for 
a few moments to think upon it. It is the 
interval through which we are now passing in 
our own Christian year, the time between 
the departure of the great Master and the 
fulfilment of the promise of His Father and 
ours. 

In one sense, the work of the Apostles was 
unique; in another, it is paralleled in the 
It is unique 
in the sense that they had special powers 
given them, special insight into character, 
The Church 
of Christ has been built upon them, upon 
their faithful witness and their unflinching 
characters. In this sense their work has 
been done once for all; it can never be 
repeated. But there is another sense in 
which the Apostles are not only pillars of the 


| truth, but ensamples to us all. 


There is, I suppose, hardly one of us who 
has not, at some moment of his life, longed 
to be a true witness of Christ before he 
died. Pleasure and amusement have seized 
upon a large part of our life; business 


‘has taken much; sorrow, anxiety, worldly 
| traditions, bad companionships, temptations 


from within and from without, ambition, dis- 


| appointment, have all borne their part in 
(the attempt to vulgarise and paganise us, 
'and rob us of our Divine strength, till, like 


the blinded champion of Israel, we should 
become “weak and even as another man.” 
But still we know that they have not suc- 
ceeded in altogether annihilating what is still 
our truest self. 

Those who have explored the streets of 
Jerusalem tell us that the true foundations 
of the Holy City are buried many feet, and 
even fathoms, below the soil. All that meets 
the eye, all that looks so solid, is nothing 


| but the rubbish of first one and then another 
| perishable superstructure. 


So it is with the Holy City of our own 
personal lives. With many of us it 1s far, 


| far below, buried beneath masses of common- 


place tawdry erections, that have stood for a 


day, and then crumbled deservedly into igno- 


minious dust. But, as the poet has told us :— 


“ But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 
Lut often, in the din of strife, 
There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life, 
A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In tracking out our true, original course.” * 





* See Matthew Arnold’s “ The Buried Life.” 
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And then, at such moments, memory ont 
resolve both begin to play their part. We 
call to mind those crises in our youth, or in 
some crushing sorrow, or when we took 
some solemn vows, or when some grave 
responsibility was laid upon us, when we 
said to ourselves, “God grant me the strength 
to be a witness to Christ. That is the one 
object to live for, the one prize of ambition, 
the one victory that overcomes the world. 
If only I could make it clearer to men, 
nay, even to one single heart, what Christ 
was ; how He would live amongst us now; 
what He would say to our religious disputes ; 
how He would heal the moral diseases of 
our time; with what word of warning He 
would quicken the consciences of the rich ; 
with what voice of sympathy He would win 
the hearts of the poor; with what touch of 
leadership, pointing to glorious peril and 
perfect self-surrender, He would rivet the 


affections and fire the enthusiasm of the | 


young.” 
And as we remember, we resolve. If it 
be true 


? be a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
»e 
things, 


it is equally true that no goad towards gene- 
rous action is so sharp as the recollection of 
our own past aspirations. As we recollect, 
we resolve—resolve once more to be wit- 
nesses of Christ, and so return to our truest 
selves. 

And then, when these thoughts are upon 
us, we seem to see that the words written of 
old for the Apostles were written for our 
learning: “Wait for the promise of the 
Father. Ye shall receive power after that 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” Be 
patient, but be trustful. God has a work 
for you still. Prepare for it by prayer and 











supplication. Ask that you may grow in| 
knowledge of yourself and in love of others. | 
If that be so, your Pentecost will not be | 


long distant. You will receive power, by | 
the Holy Ghost coming upon you. Your | 


grasp of spiritual things will be the grasp of 
a man, not of a child. You will be strong 
to sympathize, strong to pray, strong to 
suffer ; strong, therefore, as an acknowledged 
witness of Christ. 

[s this unreal, conventional language, the 
language of sermons, not of life? Is it 
natural to speak of living nobly and gene- 
rously, and unnatural to ” speak of being a 
witness to Christ? No doubt, to many of 
us it zs unnatural—nay, to ail of us, in many 








” Tennyson’ s “Locksley | Hall.” 


| 





parts of our lives. It is most difficult to 
keep steadfastly before our hearts and minds 
the Person, the character, the example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the daily guide of our 
own steps. But one of the blessings of medi- 
tating quietly on some solemn passage of 
Scripture is that it brings the Lord — to 
us; it shows us that all things can be done 
in His Spirit ; it makes it clear to us that our 
life, in spite of a thousand false lights which 
would conduct us in other directions, is really 
only then on its true track when it is striving 
to follow Jesus Christ. And gradually the 
truth dawns upon us that we are each of us, 
in our way, evzoys, to show how various lives 
—and none the least those which are im- 
mersed in absorbing secular business—can 
convey some authentic message as to the 
mind of Christ. 

Let us, therefore, once more place before 
our minds that last walk from Jerusalem to 
Bethany. The greatest of all enterprises 
was at hand, the founding of the Christian 
Church. Probably, not one among the little 
band that followed the risen Saviour had 
any conception that he was to do any great 
work for God. But He spoke to them, and 
gave them His own commission, and blessed 
them before He left them, and filled their 
hearts with trust and hope and joy. And 
so they obeyed His words, and waited for 
the promise of His Father; preparing them- 
selves, by prayer and supplication, for the 
work to which He was about to call them. 

Do not think it is fanciful—it is the simple 
truth—to say that this work of the Apostles is 
still ours—not, of course, in its accidents and 
outward form, but in its essence and its spirit. 

* We have still His work to do; 

We can still His path pursue ; 

Seek Him both in friend and foe, 

In ourselves His image show.” * 
To any one who calls himself a Christian, 
there is no more practical counsel than to 
say, Make it your aim through life to de « 
| wetness of Christ. On many points we may 


whole character will be strengthened. Your | d¢lude ourselves. ‘The most conscientious 


men often make the greatest mistakes. They 
think they are following their conscience, 
when the fact is they are driving their con- 
science before them. We may fancy we are 
diligent and blameless and religious, when 
really we are frivolous and conventional and 
formal ; but it is hardly possible so to mystify 
ourselves s as to fancy that we are witnesses of 
Christ when, in truth, we are living selfish, 
worldly lives. No; the fruits of the Spirit 
are love, joy, peace, courage, veracity, and 


* From Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Hymn on the Ascension.” 
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the magnetic power of drawing out love, | honour and distinction, let us strive at times 


joy, peace, courage, veracity, in others. 
These notes of Christ’s character cannot well 
be mistaken. Where they are, there is a 
witness of Christ ; where they are not, there 
may be many high gifts, but there is no am- 
bassador of Christ. 

As we each ply our daily work, as the 
younger among us thirst for some career of 


to lift up our hearts to the scene of the 
Ascension, and remember: If in any way I 
can be a witness to Jesus Christ, my life will 
be a success. If not, I may be active, 
and good-natured, and popular, and not 
ignoble, but the vessel of my life has lost 
its compass. It must be a failure. It may be 
a wreck. 





ANT LIFE. 


By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


** Go to the ant.’”-—SoLomon. 


ITHOUT brains, dull in colour, and 
insignificant in size, the Ants are not 
only the most wonderful of the insect race, 
but, next to man, perhaps the most gifted of 
the whole animal kingdom. Sir J. Lubbock, | 
who has made a special study of these | 
insects, goes so far as to say that although | 
the anthropoid apes approach more nearly | 
to man in bodily structure than any other | 
animals, the “ Ants have a fair claim to rank 
next to man in the scale of intelligence.” 
Yet, though they have no brain, but only 
a series of nervous ganglia connected by | 
threads, they possess reasoning powers and | 
are marvellously intelligent ; can work in con- | 
cert under leaders; can converse with each | 
other; possess enduring memories; evince 
love, hatred, and compassion ; can play as 
well as work; will fight with desperate 
courage in defence of their homes ; will make 
war against neighbouring states and carry off 
their prisoners into servitude ; will nurse and 
tend their young; will keep milch cattle in 
sheds built expressly for them ; wiil lay up 
stores of honey and grain; will till the soil, | 
weed the ground, plant seeds, and reap the | 
harvest ; and lastly, when their brief life is | 
over, even bury their honoured dead with | 
elaborate ceremony. 
How the little creatures can perform these | 





they cannot endure, though some of them, 
which inhabit tropical ccuntries, can run 
about at ease on ground so heated by the 
tropical sunbeams, that a slice of raw meat 
would soon be cooked if laid upon it. 

In fact, the ant tribes are dispersed round 
the earth in a broad belt, thickest at the 
equator, and thinning off gradually towards 
the poles. The wonderful heat-enduring 
power of the ants has been admirably de- 
scribed by Dr. Livingstone. 

“In the midst of this dreary drought it 
was wonderful to see those tiny creatures, the 
ants, running about with their accustomed 
vivacity. I put the bulb of a thermometer 
three inches under the soilin the sun, at mid- 
day, and found the mercury to stand at 132° 
to 134°. 

“Tf certsin kinds of beetles were placed 
on the sumace, they ran about for a few 
seconds and expired. But this broiling heat 
only augmented the activity of the long- 
legged black ants ; and not only were they, 
in this sultry weather, able individually to 
moisten soil to the consistency of mortar, 
but when the inner chamber of their galleries 
was laid open, they were surprisingly 
humid. Yet there was no dew, and the 
house being placed on a rock, they could 
have no subterranean passage to the bed of 


tasks, some of them being beyond the capacity | the river, which ran about three hundred 


of many a savage tribe, and yet 
brains, is one of the many seeming paradoxes | 
with which the study of animal life teems. 

It is obvious that with insects possessing 
such a life-history, even a tolerably full ac- 
count would occupy several large volumes. I 
shall therefore content myself with giving a 
slight sketch of Ant Life, illustrating as many 
as possible of the characteristics which have 
been mentioned. 

As to locality, the ants are distributed over 
ail the warmer portions of the globe. Cold 





possess no | yards below the hill. 


“Can it be that they have the power of 
combining the oxygen and hydrogen of their 


vegetable food, by vital force, so as to form 
| water ?” 


To begin with their place in the scale of 


| nature. 


Ants belong to the Hymenoptera, in com- 


mon with bees, wasps, ichneumons, and sun- 
flies. 
they are social in their habits, but they differ 


Like many of the bees and wasps, 


from these insects in many respects. 
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In common with the social ae and wasps, 
they are divided into males, females, and | 
workers, the last being found to be females 
whose development is arrested. But the 
workers of the bees and wasps possess wings, 
whereas in the ants these organs are re- 
stricted to the males and females, and are 
only borne by them fora short time. Then, 
the front wings of the wasps can be folded 
longitudinally when the insect is at rest, while 
those of the ants remain as permanently 
spread as those of a butterfly. There are 
other distinctions, but these will suffice for 
our present purpose. 

In order to gain a general idea of Ant Life, 


| 


| survivors made fresh tunnels. 


At all events, 
before very long there were rows of nests at 
either side of the paths, and the ants tra- 
versed them just as they had done before the 
gas-tar was used. 

The end of summer is the best time for ex- 
amining the nests. 

On opening one of them a marvellously 
busy scene is disclosed. Ants are running 
about in all directions, and most of them are 
carrying in their jaws the whitish oval ob- 


| jects which at one time were thought to be 
| grains of corn, but which are now popularly 


ve cannot do better than examine a nest of | 


our most common British species, the Garden 
Ant (Formica nigra). This is sometimes, but 
erroneously, called the Black Ant, that name 
properly belonging to another species (Formica 
JSuliginosa), sometimes called. the Jet Ant. 
This latter insect is a dull, sluggish creature, 
not appearing in the open air more than it 
can help, and entirely distinct from the active, 
fussy Garden Ant. 

Any one who has kept a garden must be 
familiar with this insect, which is apt to be 
very annoying in consequence of its fondness 
for ripe fruit. 

Sometimes its numbers are incalculable. 
The late Mr. F. Smith writes of it as follows : 


called “ ants’ eggs.” Bird-dealers make great 
use of them in feeding certain birds, espe- 
cially the nightingale. 

In this country ants do not store food in 
their nests; and even if they did, they are 
mostly carnivorous in their habits, and could 
not. eat corn. Neither are these objects 
eggs, and indeed, a moment’s thought would 
show that the ant could not be the parent of 
an egg larger than itself. Very few persons 
have ever seen an ant’s egg, or would 
recognise it if they did. 

The eggs are exceedingly minute, of < 
very pale yellow, and kept carefully out of 
danger. When they are hatched they oa 


| duce tiny grubs, very much like those of the 
| bee or wasp, and quite as helpless. These 


‘ In the month of September, 1855, I ob- | 
served at Dover immense clouds of this ant | 


passing over the town towards the sea. Sub- 


sequently, on passing along the beach, I ob- | 


served a line of their floating bodies extend- 


ing from the town at least a mile towards St. | 
The line consisted of males and 


Margaret’s. 
females, and was nearly a yard wide.” 
There is never any difficulty in finding an 


ant’s nest, as there is always a stream of 


workers passing in and out of the dwelling, 
and keeping so regularly to one track that 


little grubs are watched and fed a the worker 
ants, being quite incapable of procuring food 
for themselves. When these grubs are full 
fed they envelop themselves in a cocoon 
which they spin just as does the caterpillar 


|of the silkworm. ‘These cocoons are the 


they make a beaten path easily traceable | 


even when no ants are onit. These paths in- 

— end in a hole in the ground—mostly 
at the edges of gravel paths in gardens—and 
the holes can be distinguished from those 
made by worms by the little pellets of earth 
brought out of the burrows and heaped near 
the entrance. 


In one garden which I had the ants made | 


such havoc of the paths that I laid down gas- 
tar upon the gravel, converting the paths into 
a hard, smooth cement, through which the 
ants could not burrow. 


of hot gas-tar down all the holes, and thought 
that the insects were at last baffled. But 
new nests were soon formed ; perhaps some 


I also poured plenty | 


so-called “ant’s eggs,” and, if they be ex- 
amined with a magnifying-glass, the silken 
threads of which they are composed can be 
easily traced. In fact, they look just like the 
cocoons of the silkworm after the loose silk 
has been wound off (Fig 3). 

They can be cut open with a pair of fine 
scissors, and then, according to the time of 
year, there will be found within them either 
the footless grub, the pupa, or the perfect 
insect. It will be noticed that the cocoons 
are of three sizes. 
the wing-bearing females, the next largest 
those of the wing-bearing males, and the 
smallest those of the wingless workers. 

The chief object of the « less labour 
for which the ant is proverbial, is the nurture 
of the helpless grub and the care of the 
equally help less pupa. 

Scattered about the nest may be seen the 
perfect insects, conspicuous by t their wings and 
large proportionate size. They are curiously 
helpless, and seem quite bewildered at being 


The largest are those of 
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All they can do i is to 


exposed to the light. 
but, unless they 


crawl slowly under cover, to 
are led by the workers, they seem inca] sable | 
even of discovering the open passages le: ities 

to the interior of the nest. ‘ 

Suddenly, urged by an irrepressible instinct, 
the winged ants of both sexes issue from | 
the nest and take to the air. ‘They have but 
small powers of flight, and can make no way 
against a breeze, with which they drift as 
helplessly as do the locusts. 

Sometimes, as in the case recorded by Mr. 
Smith, their numbers are incalculably large, 
and if all that rise from the earth were to | 
descend in safety and found new colonies, 
the ants would soon render the country un- | 
inhabitable by man. 

But, just as in the great yellow pollen | 
clouds which may be seen drifting from the 
Scotch fir, only a comparatively few grains 
are needed for their important office, so out 
of these ant clouds only a very few pairs 
survive. ‘They are eaten in vast quantities 
by birds, but the greater number are driven | 


by the wind into the water, and there 
perish. | 
The object of their flight is the same as | 


with the queen bees, z.e. to meet their mates | 
in the air; and even on the most favourable | 
days, when there is warm sunshine and 
or no wind, the flight is but a short one. 

Those that descend in safety run about | 
for a minute or two, and then go through 
the curious process of depriving themselves 
of their wings. They do not bite them off, as 
has often been stated—at least in any case | 
which I have seen—but force the wings for- 
ward, press the tips against the ground, and 
with a sharp jerk snap them off close to the 
body. 

The wings are not torn out from their 
sockets, and there are no marks on them as | 
of teeth. ‘They are simply snapped asunder, | 
and, after the operation is concluded, the | 
short stumps of the four wings can be seen 
projecting from the thorax. 

An ordinary magnifying-glass_ will | 
how this is accomplished. 

The membranous portion of the win 


little | 


show 


9S 1S 


stretched between longitudinal ribs, or “ ner- | 
vures,” as they are generally termed. For | 
the greater portion of their length these ner- 


vures are comparatively strong, but, close to 
the thorax, they suddenly diminish, as if a 
deep notch had been cut half through them. 
At this spot the nervures are easily snapped 
across when an unaccustomed force is ap- 
plied, just as is the case with the tail of a 
blind-worm, I have now before me a num- | 


| new colony. 


yer of specimens of this ant, procured from 
a large nest in the grounds of the Crystal 

Palace. They assumed the winged state at 
the beginning of September, and long after 
the frosts set in the rejected wings might be 
seen in and about the nest. 

It is easy to distinguish the males from the 
females, although they both possess wings. 
The males are but little larger than the 
workers, while the females are twice as large, 
and hardly look as if they belonged to the 
same species, 

How a new colony is founded is as yet 
unknown. ‘That a queen from an existing 
community will not be received by other 
subjects has been conclusively proved by Sir 
John Lubbock. He several times took a 
queen of the common Yellow Antand placed 
her among a number of her own species. 
They not only refused to recognise her as a 
queen, but attacked and killed her. 

Probably, on her return to earth, the young 
queen rejoins the nest, assembles a number 
of workers, and with their help founds the 
At all events, it seems to have 
been proved that without the assistance of 
workers young larve cannot be nourished. 

However this may be, new colonies are 
formed, and increase with astonishing ra- 
pidity, the inmates of a single nest being 
reckoned by the thousand. 

In such an assemblage as this it is evident 
that there must be some definite organization. 
Even in our common English ants this 
organizing power is manifest, while in many 
exotic species the discipline is as exact and 
severe as that of an European army. 

In the first place a strange ant, even of 
the same species, is never admitted to a nest. 


| Larvee and pupz will be received and bred 


up as members of the community, but per- 

fect insects, whether males, females, or workers, 

would be attacked and probably killed. 
Now, how do the ants detect a stranger ? 
It is not likely that all the individual ants 


| of a hundred thousand members of a nest 


should be mutually known. 

Neither do they communicate by some 
pass-word, as has been suggested. For when 
larvee and pupee were taken out of one nest 
and hatched in another, they were acknow- 
ledged as friends when restored to the nest 
whence they had been taken, Had any 
form of language been used, it would have 
been that of the nest where it was hatched 
and nurtured, just as an English baby, if 
reared by French people, would speak French 
and not English when it grew to man’s 
estate. 
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Yet, language of some sort the ants cer- 
tainly have, or their leaders could not give 
commands or the subordinates obey them. 
Their powers of united action are really 
wonderful. 

I have repeatedly placed dead insects near 
the nest of the common Wood Ant, for the 
sake of watching their powers of combination. 
As soon as the prey is discovered, messengers 
convey __ the 
tidings into 
the interior of 
the nest, and 
in a short time 
the dead in- 
sect is sur- 
rounded by 
the ants, which 
seem to come 
from all direc- 
tions at once. 
They imme- 
diately set to 
work at their 


task, some Fig. 


pushing and 

some pulling, but all acting on a concerted 
plan, until they contrive to drag it up the 
steep side of their dwelling. Should it be 
a large insect, as is represented in the 
illustration, they leave it at one of the en- 
trances, and do not reappear for some time. 
What they do during this interval I do not 
know, but fancy that they must be engaged 
in making arrangements for its reception. 
Sooner or later, however, they again resume 
the labour, 
push and pull 
the insect out 
of sight, and 
then proceed 
to repair the 
entrance 
through which 
it has been 
dragged, and 
which has 


been too much Fig. 


enlarged by 

the passage of its body (Fig. 2). From the | 
concerted mode of action employed in such | 
cases, it is evident that some mode of speech 
must be used for the conveyance of ideas. 
But what the language may be is not easy | 
even to conjecture. 

When two ants meet, they usually touch | 
each other’s antennz, and evidently com- 
municate ideas to each other. This practice, 
however, does not account for the perfect 











| military discipline which prevails in the com- 
munity, and the mode in which the leaders 
convey their ideas to large bodies of subordi- 
nates, 

| ‘Touching antennz would be a very slow 
process, and there is evidently some analogue 
of our bugle call, which all can understand 
and obey simultaneously. What it is we do 
not know. It may be possible that it con- 
sists of sounds 
too acute to 
be detected by 
human ears. 
And yet, al- 
though the 
microphone 
makes the step 
of the ant’s 
feet as audible 
as the tread 
of a_ horse, 
nothing = ap- 
proaching to a 
vocal sound 
I. has as yet been 

detected. 

For two purposes this power of communi- 
cation is necessary—z.¢. for war or foraging, 
or perhaps both, as we shall soon see. 

The mode of fighting among ants differs 
according to the species, but in most cases 
they direct their attacks against the antenne 
of the adversary. 

Here is an account of an ant fight which 
occurred lately. It was sent to me by a 
schoolmaster friend, whose duties unfortu- 
nately pre- 
vented him 
from _ seeing 
the comple- 
SS! tion of the 
ra battle. 

“te “TI saw a 
te grand fight on 
ote Friday _last 
between one 
small _ black 
2. ant (evidently 
the Garden 
Ant, Formica nigra) and three big wood 
ants. One wood ant had got poor blackie 
tight round the waist. Wood ant No. 2 had 
been fooling around blackie’s jaws with its 
antennee. Blackie promptly availed himself 
of one, and held on. There was a great 
whirligig going on. 

“Enter wood ant No. 3, investigates matter 
and makes a great onslaught on poor blackie, 
who, however, will not let go. After a while 
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No. 3, not being himself troubled as to his} Mr 
antennze, discovers that he has business else- | i 
Same struggle goes on for 
No man could have 


where, and goes. 
another ten minutes. 
held out for five. 

“At last I detach No. 1, who goes off in 
dudgeon. Blackie and No. 2 have a grand 
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. G. C. Bignell, a gentleman well known 

in the entomological world, was showing me 
| his collection of insects. 
| was a singular group, so “mixed” that its 


Among the ants 


;component parts could not be easily dis- 


rough-and-tumble, or rather, several rough- 


and-tumbles, 
but they all 
end with the 
same status 
quo. Blackie 
still holds 
on like grim 
death, and 
No. 2 con- 
tinues back- 
ing and drag- 
ging blackie 
up hill and 
down dale 
for more 
than twenty 
minutes. 
Then the 
school - bell 
rang, and I 
had to go, 
leaving them 
fighting. I 
wonder what 
became of 
blackie.” 
The tena- 
city with 
which ants 
will retain 
their hold 
far exceeds 
that of the 
bulldog. 
Like that 
animal, they 
will allow 
themselves 
to be killed 
sooner than 
loosen their 
hold; but, 





lig. 3. 


| criminated without the aid of a magnifying- 
glass. 
The group was then seen to consist of two 


ants, a work- 
erWood Ant, 
and a winged 
male of a 
smaller spe- 
cies (Myr- 
mica scabri- 
nodes), much 
resembling 
the common 
Garden Ant. 
The former 
had _ seized 
the latter, 
and was Car- 
rying it off 
to its own 
nest, when 
its progress 
was _inter- 
rupted by 
capture. Al- 
though itself 
a prisoner, 
it did not 
loosen its 
hold, and 
even _ after 
both insects 
had been 
killed by 
chloroform, 
it retained its 
grasp. 

The mode 
in which the 
Wood Ant 
had __ seized 
its prey was 
well worthy 
of notice. 
The reader 


unlike the dog, the jaws do not relax their| will remember that the wings of ants are 


grip after death. 


It is quite common to see | extremely fragile at their base. ‘The Wood 


one ant encumbered by the head of a dead | Ant seemed to have been perfectly aware 
foe hanging on its legs by the jaws; and with | of this fact, and had grasped its prey by 
some exotic species, the only plan when| the thorax just in front of the wings, so 
attacked is, to pull the bodies away from the | that in spite of the struggle between them, 
their subsequent capture, and the death of 
During a recent visit to Plymouth, I wit- | both, all the four wings had retained their 


heads, and detach the jaws afterwards. 


nessed a curious example of this tenacity. 





places. 
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Not only do the jaws of some ants retain 
their grip after death, but they continue to bite. 
They have a kind of sawing movement, each 
jaw forcing itself alternately into the wound, 
and causing quite as much pain as if the crea- 
ture were alive. In some parts of Brazil, the 
natives make use of certain sickle-jawed ants 
as extemporised sutures for wounds. ‘They 
simply pinch the edges of the wound to- 
gether, and hold the ant to it. ‘The creature 
immediately bites at the obstacle, making its 
jaws meet. The native surgeon pulls away 
the body, leaving the head still adhering, and 
so proceeds until the wound is firmly sewn 
together by the ant’s jaws. Seven or eight 
ant-heads are sometimes employed for a single 
wound. 

In many cases the combats involve so 
many individuals, and are conducted with 
such regularity, that they deserve the name 
of war. 

Isolated combats do frequently take place, 
as in the instance already recorded, and of 
such combats the spectators take very little 
notice. But when a warlike expedition is 
undertaken, each ant has its own place and 
own work, and will fight to the death in 
obeying orders. The Wood Ant seldom fights 
singly, issuing from the nest in solid bat- 
talions, while the Red Ant will fight individu- 
ally or in concert with equal alacrity. Each 
species seems to have its own method of 
fighting. 

One species, /urmica exsecta, is, according 
to Sir J. Lubbock, a very remarkable insect, 


| 








four hundred yards in diameter, had extir- 
pated almost every other ant, only one spe- 
cies remaining to defy it by means of superior 
agility. M. Forel, who describes this enor- 
mous nest, calculates that its inhabitants 


| numbered half a million. 


The reader will notice that the feminine 
pronoun is used in this account. Male ants 


| never fight, nor do the perfect females. All 








attacking its larger foes much as the billmen | 


of olden days attacked knights in full armour. 

“Tt is a delicate, not to say active species. 
They advance in serried masses, but at close 
quarters they bite right and left, dancing 
about to prevent being bitten themselves. 
When fighting with larger species, they spring 
on to their backs and seize them by the neck 
or by one antenne. 

“ They also have the instinct of combining 
in small parties, three or four seizing one 
enemy at once, and then pulling different 
ways, so that she, on her part, cannot get at 
any one of her foes. One of them then 


jumps on her back, and cuts, or rather saws | 


off her head. In battles between this ant 
and the much larger /ormica pratensis, many 
of the latter may be seen, each with a little 
/. exsecla on her back, sawing off her head 
from behind.” 

So redoubtable a fighter is this little ant, 
that an instance was known where a single 
nest had established at least two hundred 


colonies, and throughout a circle of about | 





fighting devolves upon the imperfect females, 
or Amazons, as they are sometimes called, 
As we shall presently see, there are some 
species of ant in which the undeveloped 
females are divided into two great bodies, 
one being intended for working and being 
comparatively small, and the other intended 
for fighting, and not only of very great com- 
parative size, but furnished with large and 
powerful jaws. 

Plunder and slave-catching are the chief 
objects of these expeditions. In our own 
country the species most celebrated for its 
slave-hunting proclivities is the Red Ant 
(Formica sanguinea). This creature is mostly 
to be found in the southern parts of England, 
and especially haunts the New Forest, where 
it loves to make its nest in banks of dry soil. 

It may seem strange that the practice of 
slave-hunting, so much reprehended among 
human beings, should be instinctively followed 
by insects, but it is nevertheless the fact that 
many ants are actually obliged to make slaves 
in order to live. The species in question can 
certainly manage without slaves, although it 
is more comfortable with them. ‘The late 
Mr. F. Smith found in its nests no less than 
four other species of ant, all of which were 
contentedly playing the part of domestic 
servants. Sometimes they even assail the 
nests of their own species. 

Mr. Bignell showed me a couple of 
specimens of the Wood Ant, both workers, 
one of which had been captured by the other, 
and was being carried into the nest by the 
captor. As ants often lighten their labours 
by a little play, picking up their companions, 
and carrying them fora little distance, and 
putting them down again, I asked Mr. 
Bignell whether the ants might have been 
playing instead of fighting. He assured me 
that there was no play in the case, but that 
the captor was in downright earnest, and that 
the captive had been carried for many yards 
before he took the two insects. 

The nest into which the ant was being 
carried was by far the largest in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it really seemed as if its rulers 
would sufier no rival establishments, and were 
merging them in the one great central nest. 
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There are some species of ants which | 
are absolutely dependent on their slaves, and 
would die but for their help. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the Polyergus rufescens of Southern 
Europe, popularly called the Slave-maker. 

This insect carries out to the fullest extent 
the idea prevalent in the Middle Ages, that 
labour of any kind is a degradation. Fight- | 
ing was the only occupation worthy of a| 
noble; and fighting is not simply the only | 
occupation worthy of a Slave-maker Ant, but 
is the only one which it is able to follow. It | 
can fight most fiercely, but it can do nothing | 
else. On its slave-hunting expeditions it is | 
fierce, active, and formidable. At home it is 
helpless. It can invade the dwellings of 
other ants and carry them off as slaves, but | 
without the help of those slaves it would | 
die. 

It cannot make its own dwelling, it cannot | 
provide supplies of daily food, it cannot | 
bring up its own young, and, worst of all, it | 
cannot even feed itself, for its jaws, although | 
formidable as weapons, seem incapable of | 
picking up food. All these offices have to | 
be performed by the slaves. 

If the creatures multiply and require a fresh 
dwelling, the slaves make it for them, and 


———— 





actually carry their masters to the new nest, 
the latter being incapable of walking to it 
without their help. The slaves bring in food, 
and not only feed the larvze, but their masters 
also, who, from long disuse, have lost the 
power of feeding themselves, just as the 
banana, from constant propagation by slips, 
has lost the power of producing seeds. 

Huber’s experiments with this extraordinary 
ant are too well known to need repetition. 
I will only mention that when thirty Ama- 
zons, with a quantity of larve and pupe, 
were confined in a box, together with a 
supply of honey, the insects did not know 
how to feed themselves, and fifteen died of 
starvation on the second day. Huber then 
introduced a single slave. ‘This little crea- 
ture at once assumed the management, fed 
the starving Amazons and larvz, scooped out 
a dwelling, and helped the newly developed 
ants out of their pupa cases. 

Sir J. Lubbock repeated this experiment, 
with the exception of allowing the ants to die 
of hunger, and kept a number of the Ama- 
zons in perfect health by lending them a 


| slave for an hour or two daily, in order to 


feed and cleanse them. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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TABITHA. 


HROUGH the gathering mists of ages | 
Fairer shines a woman’s-name, 
3righter glow the sacred pages 
With the story of her fame ; 
For Christ’s poor ones bravely sewing, 
For the widow waging fight, 
O’er dark homes of Joppa throwing 
Rainbow spans of gracious light. 


As from out the purple cloud-rents 
Smiles the sun with cheerful face, 
So amid her “coats and garments ” 





Sits she with a saintly grace, 
Burns her lamp through the dark watches, | 
Fed with oil from sacred urns, 
Till its flame the red dawn catches, | 


And her room an oriel burns ; 





And transfigured, as on Tabor, 
Was the Christ before the Three. 
Lustrous grows her face of labour, 
In her dwelling by the sea. 
Round her brow an aureola burning, 
Like the hill-top flush’d with morn, 
Like the tide when night is turning, 


And a golden day is born. 


White-robed angels, filled with wonder, 
On their sister gazing down ; 

“ Theirs” to strike the harps of thunder, 
“ Hers” to win a brighter crown. 

Wealth of Joppa’s ships and tan-yard 
Against her in balance placed, 

Are outweighed, as Mary’s spikenard 
Costlier was than Simon’s feast, 
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When she, for her Lord’s anointing, 
Broke the alabaster vase ; 

Greed of Judas disappointing, 
Drawing out Christ’s sweet applause. 

When brief death, her eyelids sealing, 
Rest to weary fingers gives, 

Comes there one with words of healing— 
And again on earth she lives. 





So, by touch of the great Master, 
Work for Him unfading grows, 
And all deathless is the worker 
Who to clothe the naked goes. 
Work for Christ is work immortal 
In this sinful, suffering world, 
Till from Time’s fast-closing portal 
Want and pain and woe are hurled. 
JAMES B. WHYTE. 





CATHARINE AND 


POOR woman is said to have remarked, 
when she was being pressed to lead 
a godly life—reference being made at the 
time to the example set by a person in a 
lofty station—that “it was easy to be good 
upon ten thousand a year.” It is perhaps 
very generally believed that a good and holy 
life is far more easy of pursuit when worldly 
circumstances are pleasant and prosperous. 
It would be more just to maintain that com- 
fortable external circumstances are helpful to 
the culture of certain virtues and graces, but 
that there are temptations and perils con- 
nected with their enjoyment which are almost 
unknown to those whose lives are afflicted 
with poverty and care. For instance, we can 
hardly conceive that a person who lives in a 
fine house, and possesses all the external 
comforts and luxuries of life, should find any 
difficulty in being thankful to the Giver of all 
good, or in cultivating benevolence in respect 
to his poor and suffering neighbours, It 
must also be easy in such circumstances to 
cultivate the gentle and graceful refinements 
of life: but, on the other hand, we can see 
that there are likely to be many temptations 
to pride, indifference, and selfish gratification. 
He who awakes on a summer morning in a 
spacious room of a handsome country house, 
greeted by the songs of birds and the fra- 
grance of flowers, with no care as to the de- 
mands of creditors, ought to be thankful, and 
to find not a little to spare for the poor at 
his gates. But the peasant hard by, whose 
daily toil provides his daily wants, runs not 
nearly so much risk of being inhumanly in- 
different to his fellow-creatures, or of feeling 
independent of the “ Creator and Preserver of 
all mankind.” 

In illustration of these words, it is deeply 
interesting to recall the life-history of Catha- 
rine and Craufurd Tait, wife and son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Both these per- 











CRAUFURD TAIT. 


sons possessed all the advantages which 
wealth, education, affection, and exalted posi- 
tion could furnish ; and both of them, accord- 
ing to the measure of their experience, felt 
the need of Divine help and guidance, and 
walked in the light of heaven through all the 
days of their earthly pilgrimage. 

Mrs. Tait was the daughter of a respected 
and highly-connected country clergyman, 
Archdeacon Spooner ; and was born in the 
parsonage of the little village of Elmdon, in 
Warwickshire, in the squire’s hall of which 
her father was born. The Archdeacon seems 
to have been well known to persons of dis- 
tinction, and the happy home was often 
brightened by visits from the Noel and Wil- 
berforce families, the Closes of Cheltenham, 
Bishop Ryder of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
on one occasion from Dr. Chalmers. William 
Wilberforce was Catharine Spooner’s uncle. 
The picture which is drawn of the life at 
Elmdon is full of idyllic sweetness and purity; 
the beautiful and sweet-hearted girl welcom- 
ing enthusiastically whatever strong influences 
reached her from without, through friends or 
relatives who visited the parsonage; and 
mingling in the gentle ministries which 
usually fall to the lot of the daughters of a 
clergyman in such quiet parishes. In the 
dawn of youth her heart seems to have 
opened to the gentle but earnest voices of 
heaven which summoned her to a service for 
which alone a willing and a devout spirit 
suffices. In her twenty-fourth year she be- 
came engaged to the young Head-master of 
Rugby School. Dr. Tait succeeded to that 
high position upon the death of the world- 
famed Dr. Arnold. ‘That he was considered 
competent to hold such a position was enor- 
mously in his favour, but the obligations 
which such confidence involved were so great 
as to be distressing to a man of even large 
wisdom and ability. 
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In the early autumn of 1843 Catharine 
Tait entered upon her new duties. It was 
only a true heart which could estimate the 


great responsibility, and only a brave one | 
Rugby | 


which could comply with its claims. 
was the centre of much interest in not a few 
circles: Arnold’s name and _ influence” had 
made it famous throughout England ; he was 
still its gezius loct. ‘The two lives which had 
been blended in one, were one in spirit and 
inaim. Dr. Tait possessed the scholarship, 
tact, and breadth of sympathy which the 
position required, and he was aided by the 
activity, prudence, ingenuity, and gentle- 
heartedness of his wife. An old Rugby boy, 
upon hearing of Mrs. Tait’s death, wrote 
thus:—“I lost my mother while I was at 
Rugby School, and through all the intervening 
years I have never forgotten the tender sym- 
pathy of the Doctor’s beautiful young wife ; 
how she sent for me, and soothed my grief, 


telling me to look up to the home above, | 


where my mother had been taken, and follow 
her there.” An old Rugbeian, who wrote to 
the Archbishop at the same time a very inte- 
resting letter, without giving his name or any 
clue as to who he was, also alludes to her, 
“whose kind, pleasant, thoughtful counte- 
nance in the corner of the School chapel pew 
was a familiar sight to every Rugby boy.” In 
the early spring of 1848 the Head-master was 
smitten with a severe attack of rheumatic 
fever, which so prostrated him that on the 
Ash Wednesday it was expected every half- 
hour would be his last. The ministering 
and the healing angel was the woman who 
had already proved herself equal to all the 
demands of her husband’s position. No 
wonder that on the day when they were 
leaving Rugby for the Deanery at Carlisle, 
“the boys took out the horses and dragged 
them down to the station.” 

The life at Carlisle was entirely different 
from that which had been lived at Rugby. 
“Rugby,” remarks the Archbishop, “is not 
more than a large village, and it was in her 
native county. To the Warwickshire labourers 
and their families—most of whom, it is said, 
both in her father’s parish and in Rugby, were 
members of the Church of England—to their 
habits, their houses, their modes of thought 
and speech she had been accustomed from 
her childhood, but when we removed to Car- 
lisle all was new.” It is sad to hear that in 
the narrow lanes of the old cathedral city 
were found “the abodes, in very squalid 
poverty, of a mass of people, drawn in not 
very unequal proportions from England, from 
Scotland, and from Ireland; and that on 








every side were evident scenes of a vice and 
misery which a garrison is apt to spread 
around its neighbourhood.” Mrs. Tait soon 
made the Deanery the source of tender and 
careful helpfulness for all those who would 
seek its aid. She came into personal ac- 
quaintance with the weak, the aged, and the 
suffering, and brought God’s pity and love to 
their hearts. It was at Carlisle, when they 
had been there more than six years, that five 
little girls, one after the other, were stricken 
with scarlet fever, and all fatally. The story 
of that time of suffering and sorrow is told in 
full detail by Mrs. Tait herself, and will be 
read with intense interest by many loving 
hearts. When the last child was buried, the 
Doctor and his wife slept but one night at 
the Deanery, and then went forth in search 
of change and rest. He was elevated shortly 
afterwards to the bishopric of London, vacant 
by the resignation of Bishop Blomfield. They 
took away with them a little boy who had 
been born at Rugby, and who was with them 
on the day when the carriage was dragged 
to the station; and an infant born in the 
February of that year. Writing to her friend 
Mrs. Wordsworth, from Moffat, whither they 
had gone seeking rest, Mrs. Tait said : “ Our 
dear Craufurd is near us, looking well. He 
is counting the days and hours till he may 
nestle in our arms again, which he hopes 
he may do on Monday.” This boy was 
spared, and the story of his life is inseparably 
bound up with that of his mother. 

The Taits did not live at Fulham Palace 
until the late autumn of 1857, but before that 
time they were hard at work in the diocese. 
The Bishop says, “I shall never forget, when 
we went for a few days to see my sister, Lady 
Sitwell, near Maidenhead, the feelings with 
which we together watched, from the railway 
embankment near the station, the setting of 
the last sun of 1856, with all its solemn 
thoughts of past joys and sorrows and coming 
responsibilities. Nor was the feeling very 
different when, a year after, standing on the 
Bishop’s Walk, at Fulham, we saw the last 
sun of 1857 light up the Thames and glisten 
among the old trees, and still recall the same 
sacred memories.” In the parishes of St. 
James and Fulham, Mrs. Tait found oppor- 
tunities for coming into contact with the 
poor. Her friendships included representa- 
tives of the several diverse opinions which 
have obtained a place in the English Church. 
The Archbishop writes, “ When some one 
would blame any of them for eccentricity of 
opinion, as, for example, Dean Stanley, al- 
most my oldest friend, and the godfather of her 
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. . | 
eldest living daughter, she always answered 


that, though thoroughly orthodox herself, she 
had no faculty for detecting heresy, and 
could with the deepest interest read the 
books and join in the conversation of men 
with whom she differed, and admire their 
great qualities and help them in good works 
without in any way pledging herself to follow 
their guidance.” She took especial interest 
in those schemes of usefulness which were 
initiated in the London diocese by the 
Bishop ; and whenever particular occasions 
called for her sympathy and aid, she was 


ready to do the work which might be allotted | 
her. During the visitation of the cholera in | 


1866, she accompanied her husband in his 
visits to the infected districts, feeling that 
others might naturally hang back if she, in 
her prominent position, were afraid. She 
went to the hospitals which received the 
cholera cases, and inspired the efforts of 
those who were on the spot by her own 
sympathy and example; and when the visi- 
tation passed away, and provision had to be 
made for the many orphans whom it had left 
destitute, she had a great share in the efforts 
which were put forth for their relief. A Re- 
fuge was established for girls, which first had 
its location at Fulham, about five minutes 
walk from the Palace, and finally in the Isle 
of Thanet, near to a house which became the 
private residence for the Bishop and _ his 
family, upon an estate which he had pur- 
chased there. A handsome building was 
erected, capable of receiving eighty children ; 


Orphanage in the Isle of Thanet, that Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who was above eighty 
years of age when the foundation-stone of 
the new building for the Orphanage was laid, 
on the 21st of December, came through the 
weather of a snowy, gusty day, to express his 
interest in the work. ‘The Archbishop says, 
“He could not, of course, as a Jew, join with 
the worshippers, but from his carriage close 
at hand he was an attentive listener; and 
expressed to her afterwards his pleasure at 
hearing the Psalms of David chanted as the 
worshippers assembled at the ground. This 
may be the proper place to tell how this 
venerable man never lost his interest in all 
that she did, and especially in the work of 
the Orphanage. He subscribed to it liber- 
ally ; he presented to it a bust of myself, and 
of her as the foundress ; and she used to tell 
| how once she found him paying a visit to 
| the Home, gathering all the children round 
| him, giving each of them a silver coin fresh 
| from the Mint, and hearing them repeat one 
of Dr. Watts’s hymns, which he said he had 
learned as a child to say to his mother.” 

In 1868, upon the death of Archbishop 
| Longley, Dr. Tait was called to be his suc- 
| cessor. Mrs. Tait was the first Archbishop’s 
| wife who inhabited Lambeth Palace for 
| twenty years. All around her were poor 
| people, with whom she soon contrived to 
| bring about an acquaintance. ‘The gardens 
| at Lambeth, as before at Fulham, were often 
| open to visitors. She managed to divide her 
/ energies between the obligations which her 





and by her own exertions and the help of | husband owed the clergy and dignitaries of 
many friends, the whole expenses of the | the Church, and the poor, whose claims for 
erection and the complete furnishing of the | her sympathy and help were always respected. 
building were met. ‘To this was afterwards | “The ‘ Dole,’” says the archbishop, “ which 
added a Convalescent Home for the reception | has been given at the porter’s lodge from 
of women and children in need of sea air. | time immemorial, supplied a nucleus of our 
The cost of this was also paid through her | poor neighbours with whom to become ac- 
exertions before it was opened. quainted, and she soon made time for visit- 
The Archbishop remarks that, “ When they | ing the sick and aged. It was ever her 
were at home at Fulham there was constant |;custom at the end of a London season to 
communication between Mrs. Tait and the | have a gathering of our poor Lambeth neigh- 
inmates. She visited them almost every day. | bours for a garden party of their own ; and 
On Sundays the children would come and | many of them remember the stories which 
have a Scripture lesson, and she would read | she would tell them, and how she was ever 
to them the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ or some | foremost in leading the hymns which they 
such book, in the great hall or on the lawn. | sang before they went away.” 
From time to time they attended the services Craufurd Tait evidently possessed a very 
of the Palace Chapel ; and no sound could | amiable spirit, and a delicately thoughtful 
be more pleasant than that of the hymns and | mind. Between his mother and_ himself 
carols with which, standing in the frosty| there was a union of sympathy which 
garden, they would waken us on Christmas | amounted to passionate enthusiasm at times. 
morning.” It is a pleasant and touching in-| The Archbishop refers incidentally to the 
dication of the spirit in which Mrs. Tait’s | tender scenes which were witnessed when he 
work was done in connection with the! came home from school and college, and 
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afterwards from his travels abroad. Not less 
tender in reality was his affection for his 
father. Speaking of his college friends and 
ministerial associates, “he used playfully to 
say that they would form a school ‘more 
Low Church than my mother, more High 
Church than my father’-—broad in its sympa- 
thies with Christian goodness in all forms ; 
ready to learn whatever new might be taught 
them, provided it were true, not forgetful of 
reverence for what was old. Such a school, 
with Professor Lightfoot for its head, and 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester as its model of 


work for the masses, and Maclagan as its | 


model parish pastor, was his dream for the 
Church of the future.” Pleasant is the p 
ture which is drawn of this young man as he 
settles down to his work at Saltwood, acting 
as curate to the Rev. Erskine Knollys, busy- 
ing himself in the details of much practical 


work, and diffusing everywhere the gracious | 


influence of a loving and earnest spirit. For 
a short time he engaged in parish work under 
the Rev. W. D. Maclagan, the present Bishop 
of Lichfield, who was at the time the rector 
of a populous parish in the South of London. 
He afterwards became chaplain to his father, 


but ultimately yearned for a parish of his own | 





—not a sinecure 
and do some good and faithful service 
God and the people. 
February of 1878, as the incumbent of St. 
John’s, Notting Hill. 
did he accept this duty than he was imme- 


where he might work hard, 


4 


or 


IC- | 
1 


He was inducted, in | 


No sooner, however, | 


‘friend, had arranged some anthems to be 


sung which he knew would please her. On 
Saturday evening the physician arrived from 
Croydon for the purpose of rendering his 
aid to a patient whom he so well understood. 
By mid-day on Sunday her case was hopeless. 
It was Advent Sunday. The rest must be 
told by the Archbishop himself. ‘‘ We were 
now in great alarm of some sudden termina- 
tion, or of unconsciousness coming on, and 
it would have left a sad memory if she had 
departed without the solemn rite through 
which her soul had always rejoiced to hold 
communion with her Saviour. But still for 
several hours she was entirely herself. I ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion to her, to 
her daughters, and to the physician. She 
joined in all, so far as her impeded speech 
would allow. I said to her the ‘Nunc Di- 
mittis,’ and she repeated it with me. I said 
to her ‘ Lord, I have loved the habitation of 
Thine house,’ and she added, ‘and the place 
where Thine honour dwelleth.’ I tried to go 
through the hymn, ‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’ 
and when I faltered she supplied the missing 
words. ‘Then, after a time of rest, as of old 
on all Sundays—in the Deanery, at Fulham 
and London House, at Lambeth and at 
Addington—her daughters sang to her some 
favourite hymns, ‘Lo, He comes with clouds 
descending,’ and ‘ Lead, kindly light, amid 
the encircling gloom.’ When they had 
finished I repeated to her again the last lines, 


| inscribed by her desire on the frame of Gris- 


diately stricken with illness, which terminated | 
his brief but beautiful career on the 29th of | 


the following May. On the 4th of June he 
was laid in the quiet churchyard of Adding- 
ton. A month before the year had finished 
the mother followed her son to that bright 


pini’s picture of the children who left her at 
Carlisle— 
‘ And with the morn those angel-faces smile _ 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.’ 


| Yes, yes,’ she repeated, and either then, or a 


world of joy and peace for which they were | 


both so well prepared. It was hardly to be 
supposed that a life which had blended all 


its tenderest emotions with hope for the pro- | 


gress and usefulness of her son, should long | 
brave the changes of a world which a 


given her much of joy, but filled her cup with 
abundant sorrow. She died at her brother-in- 
law’s house, in Edinburgh, on Saturday, 3oth 
of November. They were to have been at 
Durham for the day of Missionary Interces- 
sion ; and the Dean of Durham, a very old | 





few minutes before, she spoke of those of us 
who had gone before stretching out their hands 
to welcome her. The physician wished her 
again to rest. Soon she became unconscious, 
and about ten o'clock, after I had offered up 
the Commendatory Prayer, her breathing 
ceased with a gentle sigh, and she was 
gone,” 

No other words can deepen the pathos of 
this touching recital. Life and death so 
lived and died become indeed “ one grand, 


| sweet song.” 


WILLIAM DORLING. 
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THE SEA GRAVE. 


“ The sea gave up the dead which were in it.””—REv. xx. 13. 


OT where the sombre cypress sadly bendeth, 
Not where the dead in groups, in order, lie, 
Not where his silent way the mourner wendeth, 
To scatter flowers that also fade and die; 


Not where a stranger’s eye may idly wander, 
Not where a stranger’s foot doth lightly tread, 
Not where a mute, stiff stone o’er which to ponder, 
Identifies and claims each narrow bed ; 


Not where the hand of man that earth-bed formeth, 

Not where the black-plumed hearse makes death more drear, 
Not where the earth-worm of corruption feedeth, 

And swift decay spoileth each sepulchre ; 


But far from where the foot of man frequenteth, 
Far, far from chiselled, green, and grassy graves, 

Boundless and free our dear one sweetly sleepeth 
Amid the music of wild ocean’s waves. 


All, all is peaceful where that dear head resteth, 
Serenely still, as it is wide and free ; 

Sacred and calm, eternal silence reigneth, 
Down in those chambers of the great deep sea. 


High overhead the storm oft fiercely sweepeth, 
The petrel screaming on the billowy foam, 

But not the faintest falling sound e’er reacheth 
The hushed retirement of that last, long home. 


O glorious grave, in ocean’s spacious furrow, 
Formed through the ages by the Almighty’s hand, 

For those who, soaring from the sea, should follow 
Their guardian angel to their native land. 


“The sea is His ;” and in that sea He buries, 
Where man shall never find—can never know, 
As when for Moses, amid Pisgah’s vallies, 
He made a grave which none could after show. 


There is a spot His sleepless eye beholdeth, 
’*Mid all that limitless and watery waste ; 

There is an ocean bed His fond heart knoweth, 
Where one of His dear family doth rest. 


I saw it not, nor ever can behold it; 
I only saw the liquid crystal part, 
As, folding gently its soft arms around it, 
It claimed to keep the treasure of my heart. 


But still I know it—as surely do I know it— 
That lonely grave deep in the far-off sea, 

As if my hand had planted fast above it, 

To sweetest memory, some fadeless tree. 
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And, on the seaman’s chart that truly telleth, 
A circle round a tiny speck I trace ; 

That one dear sea-plot me the Father giveth— 
’Tis our belov’d one’s sacred resting-place. 


And now, when the south sea wind softly 
bloweth, 
Filling with fragrance pure the summer day, 
I know it comes from where one sweetly 
sleepeth— 
Where o’er that sea-plot zephyrs fondly 
play. 


And when, in winter nights, the rough storm 
riseth, 
Making us think of ocean’s gallant brave, 
I know the roar of the Atlantic mingleth 
Majestically o’er that lonely grave. 


No human eye hath looked upon the beauties 
Of that soft fairy ground that paves the 
deep— 
The pearly caves, the microscopic mosses, 
That line the beds where ocean’s slumberers 
sleep. 


No cold, damp earth there forms the sleepers’ 
pillow, 
No mouldering clods are heaped upon 
their head, 
But tiniest shells, strewed by the crystal 
billow, 
Lie, light as gossamer, about their bed. 


As from the snow-cloud feathery flakes are 
falling, 
And lie unsoiled upon the mountain side, 
So is this fleecy mantle ever covering 
—— and tender limbs that ’neath it 
ide. 


O wondrous catacombs, divinely hollowed, 
Vaulted with crystal, paved with polished 


pearl, 
In which the human form, once gently 
lowered, 


Remains a perfect form while ages whirl. 


For in the deep, decay’s rough hand is 
palsied, 
Nothing exists to fret, and chafe, and wear; 
The briny sea preserves all treasures buried ; 
No mouldering influence corrupteth there. 


Ocean embalms its dead: those cherished 
features, 

Those lineaments belov’d, unaltered keep 

As on the day when the dear sacred treasures 


ape first committed to the mighty deep. 
—18 





Thus young and beautiful in death, we laid 
her 
In the caresses of the silent sea; 
So frail and light, four seamen gently bore 
her 2 
In a sea funeral’s grand simplicity. 


No draping cloth, no mounted silver shining, 
To darken that plain coffin, or adorn ; 

An English ocean flag, its lid enlivening, 
Was the one emblem to the burial borne. 


The sun was setting, and the evening falling, 
In peaceful colours o’er the crystal sea ; 
A soft, fresh breeze was gently, fondly sigh- 
ing, 
And all around there reigned tranquillity. 


And there the weary earth-form sweetly 
sleepeth, 
A precious gem in ocean’s lovely vale ; 
The dying wind, at nightfall, round her 
weepeth, 
And crimson cloudlets lightly o’er her sail. 


Sunbeams, at sunset sinking, seek to kiss 
her, 
Fauna of loveliest hues around her lay ; 
And far above, in blue metallic glitter, 
The lustrous humming-birds of ocean play. 


Softly, like spirits of the deep, are floating 
The jelly-fishes’ bells, milk-white or blue; 
And through the night th’ enchanted world 

is gleaming, 
Lit up with radiant wonders ever new. 


Millions of tiny sparks, like glow-worms danc- 


ing, 
Red, green, and yellow, brighten up the 
gloom, 


In phosphorescent light, sea-feathers waving, 
Relieve the darkness of that ocean tomb. 


Who would not sleep in such a charméd 
region, 
With beauties rare without, with God shut 
in? 
Who would not rest down in those depths of 
ocean, 
Far, far away from tumult, care, and sin? 


The sea gives up its dead: and, reunited, 
We shall behold our vanished ones once 
more, 
When, death o’erthrown, and its chill waves 
divided, 
We clasp their hands on the celestial shore. 
T. 8 & 
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THE QUESTIONINGS OF OLD FRIENDS.* 


By THE Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., First MINISTER OF ST. ANDREWS. 


“‘ And they asked each other of their welfare.” —Exop. xviii. 7. 


HEY were old friends, the two friends of | and it is supposed he had become a great 


whose meeting we are told here. They 
had lived long together. Their interests 
were the same ; and they had interchanged 
thoughts and kindnesses through forty years 
of fellowship. But now they had been 
patted for a while; many things had hap- 
pened since they last saw one another. Their 
ways of life had diverged widely. Jethro’s 
days may have been quiet and uneventful, as 
of old. But Moses, from the peaceful pastoral 
life, had passed into stormy times. He had 
been divinely commissioned to stand before 


a great king; he had become leader and | 


tuler of a great host. There was no or- 


ganized transmission of letters then, nor for | 


ages after ; no organized publication of news : 


little communication but by vague rumour. | 


And so, when Moses and Jethro met, the 
first thing was as when parted friends meet 
now; and it was more needful then than it 


is now: “They asked each other of their | 


welfare.” 
Jethro may have heard, by report, what 


had come to Moses; the outward events. | 
But report could not tell him how Moses | 


had stood it, how Moses had felt through 
it, what was Moses’ spiritual experience. At 
most, report could go no deeper than the 
coarse first-meeting fact, whether or not his 
head was turned by his elevation. It is not 
knowing the outward events of a man’s 
history that can make us know how it is in- 


deed faring with him. We need to know! 
how he bears success, how he meets and | 


endures trouble, disappointment, and pain, 
before we know what his real welfare is. We 
need to know what all these outward things 
are working together to make the man 
spiritually, And though you ask a human 


being of his welfare, it is possible enough he | 


may not be able to tell you in that deeper 
sense, and it is nearly certain that he would 
not tell’that to any but a very near friend. 
It is strange how the life of Moses was 
divided. It lasted, you know, for a hundred 
and twenty years. ‘The first forty were spent 
at the Egyptian Court. There Moses had 
acquired “all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 





*St. Mary’s, St. Andrews: on the evening of Sunday, 
December 28, 1879. While the first words of this discourse 
were being said, the awful disaster at the Tay Bridge occurred, 
a few miles away. Several of the nearest kin of one who 
perished were in church. And the writer's son left the train 
a few minutes before the dreadful end, 


| military commander. The second forty, the 
| best years of his life, he was taken away from 

all these things and was a quiet shepherd in 

the land of Midian, A strange thing, such 

a man set to sucha work ; and likely enough, 
| through that long time, never evening himself 
| to anything higher; not knowing, any more 
| than the shepherds and herdsmen round, what 
| makings were in him. ‘Then the last forty 
| years, when he was beginning to go down hill— 
| when, save for a strengthening not explained 
| to us, his eye would have been growing dim 
and his natural force abating—the heavy charge 
| of all the children of Israel laid upon him; 
sent to direct the awful judgments which 
| attended their coming out from bondage ; 
trusted with the giving to them of the Divine 
law, with the making and organizing of a 
nation ; ruling his race through the years in 
the wilderness, sometimes near to where he 
had fed Jethro’s flocks ; and then, appointed 
to die upon the verge of the Promised Land, 
with only the proverbial Pisgah view of it ; last 
of all, buried in the strangest fashion in which 
ever man was laid in the earth. For God’s 
| angels made his grave, and laid him in it; 
| and where it is, no mortal ever knew. 

Thus, when Jethro and Moses met on the 
occasion named in the text, Moses had risen, 
as we call it, vastly, from the quiet keeper 
of the flocks. His old father-in-law was far 
beneath him now, as we reckon worldly 
eminence. But it need not be said of such 
men that they met in the old kindly way: 
no airs on the part of Moses, no mean sub- 
servience on Jethro’s. Nay, this chapter tells 
| us how Jethro pointed out to Moses a defect 
|in his management of the people. And 
Moses showed in the most practical way how 
he valued Jethro’s counsel by changing his 
|own former arrangements and doing what 
| Jethro had advised. 
| Surely it is a pleasant sight the text sets 
| before us: the old and tried friends meet and 
| ask each other of their welfare. Moses had 
| great and stirring events to tell of: historic 
| events, to be written in no volume less digni- 
| fied than the Bible. Jethro had only the 
| little events of daily life; little to the world, 
| but considerable to him, for they made up the 

sum of his being here. But Moses would 
listen, we know, with unaffected interest. He 
was too great a man not to know the pro- 
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found pathos of little things. How had it 
been with this or that neighbour? Ah, and 
such an old friend is dead! There would 
even be athought for the poor reasonless 
creatures whom he used to lead to the lonely 
green place where he saw the Burning Bush. 
And doubtless the great ‘‘ King in Jeshurun,” 
burdened with cares innumerable, had many 
thoughts and questions as to the welfare of 
wife and children. Perhaps if we had over- 
heard that conversation, and could have 
understood the strange tongue, it would have 
been startlingly like many in which we have 
ourselves taken part. 


And now, is there not something that is 
fitting to-day, as well as at all times pleasing 
to see, in this kindly meeting of true friends 
after a while of inevitable parting? For on 
this last Sunday of the year we are in the 
midst of the gracious season hallowed by the 
theeting for a little of families which the exi- 

encies of life divide commonly. In these 
days, when the old year is going out and 
another which we hope may be a better for 
the country and the world coming, there are 
many such kind inquiries as those which 
passed in the Wilderness, at the Mount of 
God, as to how friends have fared when out 
of each other’s sight. For the longest and 
most regularly coming letters leave much to be 
supplied by word of mouth. No writing can 
tell the story like the living voice, no page 
that ever pen travelled over can look at you 
like the old familiar face, like the glistening 
eye. There is an infinity to ask and to tell 
when your boy comes back who for years has 
been far away. But in this world, we are re- 
minded by the story too, it is many times not 
permitted that those. who most prize each 
other’s society should be long together. One 
must go here and one there. Moses and 
Jethro in a little parted ; and we are not told 
that they met any more. I dare say we all 
sometimes think what a help it would be, 
what a feature in our life, if we could have 
such a friend, very congenial, very dear, 
closer to us. It would make us better, 
stronger, wiser. But it is not to be. Well, 
that help which we should wish is, perhaps, 
given to some one who needs it even more. 
It is God’s manifest will that good and help- 
ful men and women be put here and there: 
lights in the world, the salt of the earth. 

But it is a great help, and a great delight, 
when such are permitted, like Moses and 
Jethro, to meet and commune for a little 
while. The fact that such meetings are rare, 
that they are something out of the common 





round of life, will make them be prized more 
highly. Everybody knows that privileges and 
blessings which we take quite indifferently 
when they are always with us, rise unspeak- 
ably in value when we have them only for a 
short time. The every-day sight of a kind 
face we see constantly is not like the sight of 
the same face after the absence of months or 
years. These ancient streets can never seem, 
to such as see them daily, what they look 
to one who revisits them in after life, never 
having seen them since his school-boy time. 
The doing of a familiar duty is far more 
interesting, when God’s providence has made 
it be intermitted for many days. Many a 
Sunday we may all have come to church, 
taking the great privilege of public worship 
far too lightly ; but if sickness have kept you 
away from church for long, you will value 
quite differently the opportunity of joining 
with God’s people in common prayer and 
praise. 


Nn 
m 


Now let us think, for a few minutes, of 
what feelings may be in the heart of sincere 
friends, meeting again after an interval of 
separation, during which each may have 
gone through a good deal, in the way both 
of doing and suffering. 

One need hardly name, for it is so plainly 
implied in the facts of the case, a true and 
kind concern in each other’s well-being. 
This “asking each other of their welfare,” of 
which the text speaks, is not the careless 
How do you do? of mere acquaintance and 
of daily converse, where the asker of the 
conventional question hardly waits for an 
answer to it; in fact, does not expect, in 
ordinary cases, any answer at all. <A great 
deal more is implied, too, than the kindliness, 
due to all our brethren in humanity, with 
which a Christian man would wish to look 
upon every unit in the passing crowd on the 
street of a great city; and which would take 
the form of actual succour should sudden 
danger or suffering make succour needful. 
But in meeting an old friend, what a host of 
remembrances come back, of pleasant hours 
spent together ; of past events and doings ; 
of mutual kindnesses. And you cannot ima- 
gine, in your friend’s absence, all it will be 
when you actually see the face and hear the 
voice again. Then, there is the wish to tell 
what you have been doing and bearing since 
the last meeting ; and with it, the desire to 
know how it has been with your friend when 
you were far apart—a desire a thousand miles 
away from mere prying curiosity. It is a 





| true expansion of the sphere of your sympa- 
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thies ; it is a blessed deliverance from the sel- | ness—what was there to be thankful for? 
fishness which creeps upon us, and which tends | But when these have gone over, and friends 


(if it be not watched) to make us not really 
or deeply care for any one beyond ourselves. 
Every good man is ashamed of it when he 
thinks of it, every good man fights against 
it; but you know how easily we tell another 
to do what we should think a very hard 
thing to do ourselves—well, say such a thing 
as frequently getting up in a bitter winter 
night, or rising and going on a journey on a 
dark winter morning: things not worth speak- 
ing of when we want them done by another, 
but which many folk make a great song about 
when they themselves must do them. We 
listen coolly to the story of another’s sufter- 
ings: ah! it is another thing altogether when 
the awful gripe of deadly pain is laid upon 
ourself. Now, whatever delivers us from 
that most natural but most unworthy expe- 
rience is good. And when we earnestly ask a 
true friend, not seen for a while, of his wel- 
fare ; when we think what we were doing or 
thinking of when he was so blest or so tried ; 
when we seek to put ourselves in his place, 
and realise his feelings there; when we think 
of the face we know, tense with anxiety or 
sharp with agony—we are for a little delivered 
from one of the poorest things about poor 
human nature, and we attain a grace which 
is just the second half of practical Chris- 
tianity, when we care for something human 
beyond ourselves really as if it were our own. 


A feeling sure to arise in the hearts of 
Christian friends, through that comparison of 
experiences which is implied in this meeting 
again after absence, and asking each other of 
their welfare, is gratitude to a merciful God 
and Saviour. For when, better and more 
fully than by any correspondence, each learns 
what the other has passed through—how ill 
he was when he was il!, how overworked 
when busy, how anxious and careworn at 
another time, what dangers he has been 
saved from, what discouragements and suc- 
cesses have come—each, looking back, thinks 
of the Prophet setting up his Ebenezer and 
saying, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us ;” 
thinks of the further standpoint of the 
Psalmist, “ The Lord hath been mindful of 
us, He will bless us!” For the last out- 
come of all Christian experience, even the 
most painful, is thankfulness for the past, 
faith and hope for the future. Days have 
been, in the lot of Christ’s people, in which 
the command, “ Be ye thankful,” seemed a 
hard saying. What was there, in bitter disap- 
pointment, in heavy anxiety, in wearing sick- 





meet, and can calmly review the past, then 


; comes the assurance of faith, ‘‘ He hath done 


’ 


all things well ;” ‘“‘ He led them forth by the 
right way.” Then of a surety the heart is 
lifted up till it can thank God for all. No 
affliction for the present seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous ; nevertheless aferward ;— 
then it is it does its good work, then it is we 
recognise the good work it has done. How 
thankful you are, when grievous pain ceases ; 
how grateful you feel to those who kindly 
minister to you in sickness, and to those who 
kindly sympathize with you; how unkind 
and unworthy affections towards your fellow- 
men die out under God’s afflicting hand: 
and then, when deliverance comes, looking 
back, you think only of a thousand allevia- 
tions, of kindnesses innumerable, of a prevail- 
ing warmth of heart drawn out to the sufferer 
that makes it seem almost worth while to 
endure all he has gone through. There is 
not time to dwell upon spiritual blessing, 
manifold, that comes through affliction sanc- 
tified by the Blessed Spirit and that comes no 
other way; and it is needless now, for I have 
spoken to you of it many times, and by God’s 
mercy will speak to you of it many times 
more. But some of you may have read, 
within the last few days, in the biography of 
that good man, the most diligent and success- 
ful of all parish ministers in his time, Dr. 
Hook, of Leeds, how in God’s providence he 
was subjected to the trial of most painful ill- 
ness, and to the far greater trial of months 
of enforced absence from his duty. At 
length he was restored; and the first text 
from which he preached to his congregation 
was (though he had chafed under his sick- 
ness as only such active minds can), “It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted.” 
There is nothing that comes home to us like 
an example from actual life, and recent life. 
That was the message he brought from his 
sick-bed. And the worst enemy of that brave 
man never ventured to assert of him that he 
said what he did not mean. Be sure, anything 
is good for us that brings us nearer to Christ. 


I might mention other thoughts and feel- 
ings as likely to be in the experience of 
friends meeting as many meet now; but it 
may suffice to name, finally, a solemn antict- 
pation of days and events to come. We are 
so made that the thought of past years, and 
of what came to us as they went over, can 
hardly fail, in our serious moods, to suggest 
the awful possibilities and certainties of future 
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time. We cannot look back without looking | two old and dear friends, foregathering after 
forward too. And each of us knows well that | a while of separation, and kindly asking one 
though the future be hidden, yet if we are| another now of their welfare since they met 
spared here we can in some measure forecast | last. And we have done so with the thought 
what must be. Strength must fail; such} in our minds of other meetings nearer home: 
faculties as we have must be enfeebled ;| of the son or the brother who has been away 
many troubles and cares, many bereave-| for months or years revisiting his father’s 
ments, will weigh heavily upon the weariness | house, from which perhaps the father is gone; 
of closing life. Your children must go out | and of earnest questionings for every detail 
from you; you will not always be equal to) of that time’s history which has left its trace 
your work ; you cannot have things, in your | on the changed face, so different from that 
home or out of it, always going on in the way| which went away. We have had in our 
you would desire: everything must change.| minds, too, meetings less memorable, but 
And sooner or later there must be the solemn! very pleasant: the gathering by the home 
end of all, which no worthy man or woman| fireside of households not so far sundered, at 
can regard other than most seriously; the/| this genial season of general good-will, hal- 
going away from everything you know; the| lowed and brightened in the very depths of 
entire separation from the people you loved.| the stormy winter by the memory of the 
“The dust to the earth as it was, and the| birthof the Blessed Redeemer. Much warm 
spirit to God who gave it.” And not even| affection is quickened and quietly shown in 
the hopeful and all-comprehending picture| these days; many a heart is filled with 
of the Christian’s future being which the} thankfulness to a merciful Saviour and God ; 
Psalmist gave us in his “Thou shalt guide| and grave anticipations of the future have 
me with Thy counsel, and afterward receive| their place, too, not without some measure 
me to glory,” can make these things in many] of firm faith and lively hope, both for time 
moods, not necessarily faithless or unworthy, | and eternity. We cannot but think, looking 
less than very serious and solemn things. | for the last time at our text, what a solemnity 
Now when friends meet again, after a time of | may gather about the ordinary inquiry how 
separation, there is often a manifest change | it fares with a friend, as the circumstances 
upon each other’s face and form, not re-| change in which the question is put. In the 
marked by those always present with them, | last feebleness of ebbing life, when we are 
which is a grave premonition of what is| brought to that verge of death of which 
drawing near. You do not allude to it:| sometimes a glimpse is given to us before the 
likely enough you try to say something more | last, what meaning there is in the loving 
cheerful than what you feel : but it is tacitly | question put to the sinking sufferer, How do 
felt on both sides. And then, when after | you feel now ? when the voice has failed, and 
the short time together the friends part, | only a look can answer: the solemn answer 
perhaps with the prospect of a long severance, | that means, This is the last; that means, 
the question must come silently to the heart | Farewell for this side of time. And more 
of each, Shall we ever meet again? Was it| solemn yet the question would be, when we 
indeed the last look of the kind face, when | take it of spiritual weal. For then to ask a 
you said farewell? That is, in this world. | friend of his welfare would mean, Is Christ 
For all affection worth speaking of includes| with you now? How fares it with you in 
the firm belief in a meeting in the better | the swellings of Jordan? Is it death’s cold 
world. And all affection worth speaking of | flood, with no help near? Or is it the 
implies the earnest desire, and prayer, and | valley of the shadow of death with no fear of 
endeavour, that those on whom it goes | evil, because God is there, His rod and staff 
forth shall find that good part in Christ | comforting? Ay, the hour may come when 
which will make it, in sober fact, far better} you would not dare to ask another of his 
to depart and be with Him. welfare, unless you were very sure indeed it 
is well; very sure indeed that he would not, 
Thus, on this last Sunday of the passing | in awful words you remember, “ die, and 


'» 


year, we have looked on at the meeting of | make no sign ! 
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A WILD ROSE. 
The Story of a bery short Visit to London. 
By Mrs. A. TOULMIN SMITH. 


ease and grace that Harry was impelled to 
say, ‘Hurrah !” 
N a certain evening in early spring, three | “‘ What’s that for?” asked the country Molly 
little eager town children stood at a|contemptuously. “Do you call that little 
street window anxiously watching. They | jump anything? I'll soon show you what's 
pressed their faces against the pane, they | what. See! I'll jump from this to the mat 
quarrelled a trifle, but, on the whole, so in-| over there.” 
tent was their gaze outward that they had no She did so amidst shouts of applause. 
time to bestow upon small disputes. The “ Now, children, what’s this about?” said 
fact was this, the cause of their watching was | the father, coming in. ‘‘ Mary, my dear, I 
the following: a country cousin, the only | must warn you that there is an invalid in the 
country cousin they possessed, was coming to| house, and in consequence we never can 
pay them a visit—the first visit she had ever | indulge in much noise.” 
given them. They were all three regular} ‘Well, call me Molly, uncle, and I'll beas 
town-bred children, and they expected great | quiet as a mouse. If we all take off our 
fun from the fact that an ignorant country | shoes and stockings may we go up-stairs 
child was coming to be quizzed by them. | three steps at a time ?” 
They were a selfish little set, and intended to} “Yes, let’s begin straight away,” said Harry. 
make no end of fun out of their untrained | They reached the upper landing in this 
country cousin. | fashion, where they sat down in a lump, the 
“She must be here soon now,” said Amy, | country cousin in the midst. 
aged twelve, a rather disagreeable little girl| “Did you ever see a baby-house ?” asked 
with sandy hair. ‘Ihave counted the time | little Maude. 
since father left, and they certainly must be| “Bless you, child! half-a-dozen,” answered 
here almost immediately.” | the imperturbable Molly ; “they are houses 
“I don’t think so,” answered Harry. “You | where tiny babies keep their dolls, arn’t they?” 
quite forget that the train may be alittle late.| | Maude’s little face grew blank; then she 
I always make allowance for the train ; but, | screwed up her mouth, her colour came and 
of course, girls can’t be expected to think of | went, and she burst into tears. 
such things.” |  ‘€I don’t believe she’s a country cousin one 
** All my toys are ready,” whispered little | bit,” she sobbed. 
Maude, “every one of them; all in such| Both Amy and Harry laughed, and did not 
delicious order, and my baby-house washed | attempt to comfort Maude; but, for the first 
out and so neat. Amy, are you sure she| time, the bright face of the country cousin 
has never seen a baby-house before ?” grew blank. She coloured high, then, rising to 
But before Amy could answer this im-| her feet and taking little Maude in her arms, 
portant question a cab drew up to the door. | she said soothingly, “‘ Come and show me that 
A shout of delight came from the children. | babyhouse at once.” They went away together. 
A whispered “I told you so!” from the tri- 
umphant Amy, and the three little watchers CHAPTER BB. 
were on the steps. The father was already| THE country cousin and the town cousins 
helping to get down some luggage from the | were considerably astonished at each other ; 
roof of the cab, while inside sat a tall, slight | more particularly were the town cousins 
girl, in a blue cotton frock and a large straw | amazed, and, perhaps, a trifle disappointed. 
hat. The hat was also trimmed with blue. | They had expected a flat, dull child, who 
“Oh, let me help you out!” said Amy, {| would open her eyes and express surprise ; 
coming forward with great politeness ; “and, | who would be a little shy, very anxious to 
please, what's your name? Isn’t it Mary ?” | learn city ways, and, above all, who would 
“ Molly!” replied a very resolute voice; | never venture alone over a crossing. They 
“T’m always called Molly. No, thank you ; I | found, instead, a very bright and fearless little 
don’t want any help. If you just keep outof girl, who it was certainly neither wise nor 
the way I’ll spring.” prudent to laugh at. 
So saying the agile new-comer leaped on| “JIsn’t she an oddity?” said Amy when 
to the steps, performing this action with such | Molly walked off with little Maude in her 
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arms. Amy looked anxiously into Harry’s 
face as she spoke. 

Harry burst out laughing. 

“T say, she’s a match for you, Miss Amy ; 


and for my part, I mean to stick up for her. | said Molly. 
| me, please!” 
That | 


I think she will be very jolly.” 

Amy pouted, but said no more. 
night, as little Maude crept into her elder 
sister’s arms, she whispered, “I quite love 
Cousin Molly.” 

Meanwhile the country cousin, who had 
expected the new relations, whom she had 
often heard of but never seen, to be some- 
thing like herself, but who had pronounced 


them instead “Great little muffs,” was sleep- | 


ing peacefully. 

She woke at dawn of day and looked 
around her. This little girl had never been 
from home before, and was rather bewildered 
by her first night in a town house. She 
opened her eyes wide, and gazed from object 
to object in the dingy room which she oc- 
cupied. 

“JT don’t like it,” pronounced country 
Molly ; “I don’t like it one bit. Oh, dear! 
they are milking Daisy and Primrose at this 
moment at home, and my father is walking 
round the corn-field. How I wish I were 
with him! I wonder what o’clock it is?” 
She drew a small silver watch from under her 
pillow. ‘Why, I say, it is seven o’clock! 
They must have forgotten to call me. I'll 
jump up and look out.” 

She scrambled out of bed, and clambered 
on to the window-sill. A dingy and narrow 
street lay before her. Some early passengers 
were walking by. A milkman came up the 
steps with a pail of milk; then a little girl 
came and sat near him, and began to arrange 
watercresses. Molly watched her dividing 
them into neat little bunches. The milkman 
went away ; Molly gazed after him down the 
street ; the little girl still sat on. 

“T’ll dress as quickly as possible, and run 
down and help that dear little thing with her 
cresses,” whispered Molly to her own heart. 

No sooner did this thought occur to her 
than she hastened to put it into execution. 


She plunged into her cold bath, put on her | 
clothes, not in the tidiest fashion, and ran | 


down-stairs three steps ata time. The hall 
door was open, and she went out. Her 
little girl was gone. She stared with blank 
eyes up and down the street ; suddenly her 
expressive little face brightened—she spied 
the watercress seller at the far end of the 
street. 
she soon reached the side of this vendor of 
small wares, 


Using her fleet feet to some purpose, | 


** Are they all made up ?” she asked in a 
disappointed voice. 

“Eh ?” answered the watercress seller. 

* T’ll help you to make up more bundles,” 
“IT got up on purpose. Let 

Here she laid her hand with 
great earnestness on the ragged girl’s thin 
| arm. 
be I thought as yer were come to buy,” re- 
| plied the seller of cresses contemptuously. “I 
| doesn’t want yer to mak’ up no bundles. I 
knows ’ow I likes my h’own creeses settled.” 
She moved off in a huff, and Molly gazed 
after her in some dismay. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the country child; 
| “the town is very dull.” 

She returned slowly homewards. Many 
people stared at her bright little face, un- 
hidden by any hat or covering. An old 
gentleman passed her, who said, “ Good 
morning, my pretty little dear.” 

“Good morning, sir,” answered Molly ; 
then, seeing that he stopped, attracted by her 
voice, she added, “ Please, sir, I’m very dull ; 
may I ask you a question ?” 

“ Certainly, my little love.” 

“Why do people tell so many lies about 
the town ?” 

“ Lies, my dear? Bless me, what an odd 
child! I don’t understand you, my dear.” 

“They do tell lies!” continued Molly 
| Stoutly. “They say there’s such heaps of 
| fun in town ; ’tisn’t true—there’s no fun. 1 
came up last night, and I never saw any 
place so stupid.” 
| ‘You have not seen town yet ; ’tis a very 
| lively place,” said the old gentleman. Then 

he nodded to her, hoped she would quickly 
| change her mind, and walked away to his 
|own employment. ‘Poor innocent little 
| girl!” he said to himself. 
| Molly sighed and entered the house. The 
| front door was shut, but she went down the 

area steps, and found herself in the kitchen. 

| “Oh, cook, I am hungry!” she said to 

that astonished woman. “I do think town 
| folks are lazy ; why, breakfast would be over 
| an hour ago at home.” 

Here Molly sighed profoundly. 

“Well, my dear, it won’t be over for an 
hour to come here,” replied the cook. ‘‘ We 
never breakfasts here until it ’ave gone nine ; 
and, indeed, it is sometimes close upon ten 
before the family makes their appearance. 
| They’re a very respectable fam’ly, is ours,” 
_ continued cook. 

Molly sighed ; she was too hungry to care 
| for this fact. 

“ Oh, dear!” she repeated, her round face 
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growing very disconsolate, “ I want my break- 
fast.” 

“Poor dear! She ’ave bin h’up fur an 
hour and more,” said the housemaid, as she 
proceeded to lay out the kitchen cups and 
saucers, ‘“ Why can’t she have a bite and a 
sup with us, cook ?” 

“No reason in the world if she don’t peach 
on us,” said cook. 

“‘ Look here, missy : we’ll give yer some’ut 
to eat in the kitchen, if you don’t tell.” 

“Who am I not to tell?” asked Molly. 
“T’d love some jam, or anything zery nice, 
cook. I think’tis dear of you to think of it; 
and I hope breakfast will be ready very soon 
indeed. But who am I not to tell?” 

* Why, the missus and the master, and the 
young ladies and gentleman up-stairs, missy. 
’Twould be as much as my place was worth 
ef so be they knew, I can tell you.” 

“But why?” persisted Molly. “ This is 
not such a bad kitchen—that is, for a town, 
I mean. And I should not mind a bit taking 
my breakfast in it. I think you are very nice, 
too, and Hannah—is that Hannah? I like 
Hannah. I often have a bit of breakfast in 
the kitchen at home. Why am I not to 
tell ?” 

“The poor dear!” said Hannah, as she 
served up some sputtering bacon and grilled 
chicken, “‘’tis plain to be seen she ’ave real 
country ways—no nonsense, nor up-ish man- 
ners. Well, our young folks zs gentry and no 
mistake; but somehow, I don’t know 

As Hannah uttered the last words in a 
rather dubious tone, she could not help 
glancing with admiration at the pretty round 
face and wide-open brown eyes of the country 
child. 

“Lor, cook,” she said, going up to Molly, 
*‘ain’t her ’air real beautiful. Why, I coudd 
curl up this ’air; it ain’t like Miss Amy’s— 
h’all straight, and like so much tow. Let me 
put it in papers for yer to-night, missy.” 

“‘ No, thank you,” answered Molly, shaking 
her wild mane of fair locks free from Han- 





nah’s touch. “I hate hair in curls, and | 


papered. Oh, not for worlds! Please, cook, 
may I have a bit of breakfast now?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered cook, “you shall 
have plenty ; only don’t peach.” 

“JT don’t know what peaching means,” 


answered Molly ; “ but—— Oh, dear! I am | 


hungry.” 

She forgot her scruples, and, seating her- 
self on the edge of one of the kitchen chairs, 
was soon absorbed in the mysteries of town 
bread and butter and marmalade. 

Meanwhile cook and Hannah quickly 


forgot all about her in the interest of their 
own conversation. 

“’Tis my belief ’tis all fancy about the 
missis,” said Hannah. “ She’s lazy and likes 
to lie abed, and fur master to make a deal 
on her. Dear, ain’t she crotchety ? And her 
temper, there’s no abiding of it.” 

Neither cook nor Hannah observed that 
Molly had suspended her bread and butter 
in mid-air, and was looking at them with 
round eyes full of indignant wonder. 

“ Miss Amy takes after her ma,” continued 
the housemaid, helping herself to a fresh slice 
of buttered toast. “A nasty spiteful thing 
|is Miss Amy, and no mistake. Oh, I can’t 
abide her! She’s h’always a-spyin’ round, 
and making up tales for her ma. Why, it 
was only yesterday that r 

“Hush!” said cook in a low voice, raising 
a warning finger, for she had caught a 
giimpse of an expression she did not like on 
country Molly’s face. ‘“‘ Have another cup 
of tea, missy?” she said in a very deferential 
tone, addressing the little stranger. 
| * Not for all the world!” answered Molly, 
| her tongue and passionate little heart sud- 
| denly finding voice. “I would not touch 
| another bit of food in the kitchen. This is 
not like the home kitchen, and you two are 
|not the least like Sukie and Anne. TZhey 
would not speak against my father and me. 
| If they did not like us they'd go away. I 
| wonder you don’t go away. I think you're 
| mean.” 
| So saying she rose from her seat, never 
| observing that the chair, improperly balanced, 
| fell with a bang on the floor, left her un- 

tasted marmalade and bread and butter, and 
ran up-stairs. 

For half an hour she sat all alone, her face 
pressed against one of the dingy window- 
panes in the dining-room. She was not, 

| however, absorbed watching the passers-by ; 

| she was thinking hard. At the end of half an 

| hour her uncle came down-stairs. He kissed 

| her and asked her how she had slept. 

| ‘Like a top, thanks,” answered Molly 

| gravely. 

| But you look tired, my little girl. Are 
you quite well ?” 

| I’m quite well,’ answered Molly. “1 

| have been up some time.” 

“Ah! poor little country lassie, you must 
be hungry.” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Molly, “I’m hungry ; 
but I should have been hungrier if I had not 
| had a little bit of breakfast with the cook and 
| Hannah in the kitchen.” 
| ‘Oh, my dear! in the kitchen! Your 
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aunt would not like that ; 

her children to visit the kitchen. You must | My father says it makes one tremble to hear 

not go there again.” 
“T’m not a bit surprised at my aunt for- see them best.” 

bidding the children to go to the kitchen,”| “It may make you tremble,” retorted 

answered Molly, “and I won’t go there | Harry, “but it will not me. Pooh! the noise 


again.” 


Something in Molly’s tone caused her | baby would be afraid.” 
uncle to raise his brows with some surprise, “Tn that case it won’t affect me,” said 


but the en- 
trance of Amy, 
Harry, and lit- 
tle Maude pre- 
vented his mak- 
ing any com- 
ment. Little 
Maude ran to 
Molly at once, 
and Harry, af- 
ter looking at 
her hard, de- 
manded in an 
abrupt tone 
how she liked 
the town now. 

“T don’t like 
it at all,” an- 
swered Molly. 

“Well, you 
are rude,” said 
Harry. “ Don’t 
you know that 
we live in a 
town ? ’Tis 
very rude of 
you, when you 
are on a visit 
with us, to say 
you don’t like 
it.” 

“ She’s coun- 
try-bred ;_ she 
can’t help it, 
you know,’ said 
Amy. 

“I’m very 
glad I’m coun- 
try bred, if it 
prevents my 


being like you,” answered Molly, very loud, | aunt now,” said her Uncle George. 

her eyes flashing and cheeks flaming. He took her hand and led her from the 
“Oh, come, children, don’t quarrel,” said | room. As they mounted the stairs together 

the uncle and father. 
At breakfast it was arranged that the chil- | It was not fear; it could not be that, which 

dren should have a holiday in honour of| she had never experienced in all her life. 

their cousin, and many places of amusement | Still something caused her heart to beat very 

where they would spend the day were dis-| fast. 


cussed, 





“T want to see the wild beasts,” said | voice, “is my aunt so very ill?” 

















































she never allows | Molly. “I want to hear the lions roar. 


the wild beasts roar. I should like to go to 


those lions make is a mere nothing; only a 


Molly. “But 
please, uncle, 
may we go ?— 
unless,” she 
added, “all the 
others want to 
go to some 
other place aw- 
Jully badly.” 
“No, they 
don’t, Molly,” 
replied her un- 
cle; “and, in 
any case, you, 
as our little 


guest, have 
permission to 
choose for 
yourself. Is 
not that so, 
Harry ?” 


‘Yes, father, 
let us go to the 
Zoological Gar- 
dens, if Molly 
wishes it.” 

“Thank you, 
Harry,” replied 
his country 
cousin with a 
smile. “I did 
promise my fa- 
ther that I 
would tell him . 
about the wild 
beasts.” 

“You must 
come up-stairs 
to be intro- 
duced to your 





an uncomfortable feeling came over Molly. 


“Uncle,” she whispered in an awestruck 
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“ By no means, my little girl. She is not 
strong, but I dare say she will look all right 
to you.” 

Then it occurred to Molly that perhaps 
the servants—though it was very wicked of 
them to say it—were right in what they said. 

Molly’s aunt received her affectionately. 
As her uncle had said, she did not look at 
all ill to the little girl She had a high 
colour in her cheeks, and her eyes were very 
bright. She spoke, however, in a fretful key, 
and whatever she suggested her husband 
flew to do at once. 

In a few moments Molly and her new aunt 
were alone. She kissed Molly, and asked 
her a great many questions, and made her 
stand by her side. 

But all the time as she spoke it was flash- 
ing through and through her troublesome 
little auditor’s mind that perhaps the servants 





were right—perhaps her aunt was only pre- 
tending to be ill, in order to make Uncle 
George wait on her. Molly did not like this 
thought at all, and as she stood and tried to | 
listen to what her aunt was saying, she could 
not help frowning. Mrs. Ashley noticed 
the contraction on the pretty forehead, and 
inquired the cause. 

“‘ What is troubling you, my love ?” 

“ Please, Aunt Amy, I am thinking about 
you.” 

“ Indeed, my dear! Your thoughts don’t 
seem to be very pleasant ones. Are you | 





making up your mind not to like your new | they’re all horrid. 


| 
aunt ?” 
} 
| 


“No, Aunt Amy, I think I should like | never could get on with Amy. 
you—I am sure I should like you—if—j| I’m not a town child! 


if ‘ 

“ Well, my dear, if what ?” 

“ If—if—Aunt Amy, are you positive that 
you are very ill?” 


9? 


‘My dear! 





Mrs. Ashley’s colour did indeed flash | 
brightly, and she gazed at Molly in some in-| him all those wrinkles. 


dignation and surprise. 


you. You ask me if I am positive that I 
am ill? Please ‘explain yourself.” 

“T will,” said Molly. 
be angry with me ; but I thought—I mean— 
I mean 
a pretty colour, and your eyes are so bright, 
and I thought that every one who was ill was 
pale and dull-looking. Perhaps, Aunt Amy, 
if you were to try very hard you might find | 
that you could walk, and could come down- | 
stairs. Iam sure my uncle would like you | 
just as much if you were well. If I ask him | 
to, will you try being well for a little bit? | 








It would be so pleasant to have you down. 
stairs.” 

** He would like me just as much if I were 
well,” repeated Mrs. Ashley, in a strange 
voice, speaking half to herself. “ Just as 
much if I were well, perhaps better, and the 
children better. Unfortunately, people can- 
not choose about being well. No, Molly, 
you are mistaken, my dear. Some people 
are ill who have a colour and bright eyes. 
Iam one of those. But run away now: you 
are a strange child; I don’t want to talk to 
you any more for the present.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Mo tty saw that she had hurt her aunt 
very much, and as she went slowly from the 
room and mounted the stairs to her own 
little chamber, she felt desolate. 

“ Oh, dear! how horrid the town is,” she 
said to herself. She sat down on her trunk, 
which was still unpacked, pressed her elbows 
on her knees, and her fat cheeks on her 
dimpled hands, and began to think very hard 
indeed. “Oh, dear!” she sighed again ; 
“how very unpleasant the town is. I 
know Sukie is feeding the chickens at 
this very minute at home, and father will 
soon be coming in to his lunch. He won't 
have me to kiss him to-day. I wonder will 
father be sorry? Nobody here wants me to kiss 
them, and I’m sure I don’t want to, for 
I might like Harry if he'd 
let me, and perhaps little Maude, but I 
I’m so glad 
What unpleasant 
servants they have here, not a bit like Sukie 


|} and Annie; and my uncle—well, he looks 


always puzzled about something. I wonder 


| what is the matter with him; he has not 


a bit father’s nice, happy face. Perhaps 
it is my aunt who puzzles him, and gives 
Oh, dear! my 


| aunt was angry with me; I’m sorry I hurt 
** My dear,” she said, “I don’t understand | 


| any minute. 
“T hope you won't | 
} Aunt Amy! 
you see, Aunt Amy, you have such | 


her. I know I dd hurt her, for her eyes 
looked as if tears would come in them 
I’m sorry I said anything. I 
suppose she really is dreadfully ill. Poor 
I’m sorry I said what I 
thought—father always let me say out every- 
thing, but then that was in the country. 
I won’t stay here for a month—I won’t ”— 


| at this juncture in her sorrowful musings 


Molly felt something damp against her 
cheek. She removed her hand from the 


said cheek and looked at it earnestly. 
She soon perceived that there was a little 
channel from her eye to this cheek and 
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hand, and down that channel a tear had 
quickly rolled. 

On making this discovery she jumped to 
her feet: “Crying, I declare!” exclaimed 
country Molly, addressing herself in a tone 
of withering scorn. “Well, what a baby! I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me to-day. 
I believe I did not say my prayers half strong ' 
enough this morning. Well, I’ll just say ’em | 
again.” 

She went on her knees, covered her face, | 
and repeated “Our Father” with great) 
fervour. 

“That's a dear prayer,” said Molly to her- | 
self. “It helps me everso. Now I know 
what I'll do; Ill write a letter home. 
Father will like to get a letter, and I can 
use my new desk.” 

This happy thought caused Molly to give | 
alittle skip of delight. She pulled her trunk 
open, threw its contents helter-skelter on the 
floor, and drawing out her new desk, she | 
opened it on her knee, and finding paper, | 
pen, and ink, began to write in a round, 
childish hand :— 





“ DEAR FATHER,”— 


After writing these two words Molly sus- | 
pended her pen in mid-air, and began to 
think hard. “Shall I tell him that I'm very 
unhappy ?” This was her thought. Finally, 
with no small effort, she determined wo to 
tell her father. “ It will make him feel bad,” 
she said to herself. She heaved a great sigh, 
squared her shoulders, grasped her pen very 
firmly, and after half an hour’s hard labour 
produced the following letter :— 


“ DEAR FATHER,— 

“We are going to the Wild Beast Show 
very soon ; Harry says they don’t roar much, 
and that only a baby would think so. That 
can’t be true, father, for you said they did 
roar; but I’llsoon know. The servants here 
are not as nice as Sukie and Anne, and I 
don’t like Harry and Amy half as well as | 
the ducks and chickens at home. Maudie is 
nice, though. I ¢hink I could like Maudie 
nearly as well as my white pup. How are the 
chickens and the hens and Ponto and Nero, 
and the cows, and little Starbright, the calf? 
How is everybody? Don’t you want a kiss 
very much? 

“Your own MOLLy.” 


| her from below. 


This letter had barely reached its com- | 
pletion when eager children’s voices were 


| with satisfaction. 


| curiosity by examining its contents. 
/not dare to dothis openly, but, alas! Amy 


(Zo be concluded in May.) 


heard approaching, and Harry, Amy, and 
Maude ran into the room. Molly hid her 
letter under a piece of blotting-paper, and 
turned to greet her cousins. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” she said. 

““What’s the matter? why, we are ready 
to go, that’s what’s the matter. Here, put 
on your hat and let us be off,” exclaimed 
Harry. 

“ But she must tidy herself,” said Amy. 
“ Haven’t you got another frock ?” 

“Yes, in the bottom of my trunk,” 
answered Molly; “but ’tis the same as this 
—what’s the matter with this? ’tis quite 
clean.” 

“ Yes, it is, and very pretty too,” remarked 
Harry, regarding Molly’s blue cotton frock 
“Here, do tie on your 
hat and let’s be off. Oh, I say, what a jolly 


| desk!” 


“T don’t care to go to the Gardens with a 
child in a cotton frock,” said Amy in a tone 
of much disdain. 

“Stay at home then,” answered Harry 
rudely. ‘You never ave much fun, Amy, 
and I’m sure Moll looks as nice as possible. 


| May I see your desk, please, Molly?” 


“Yes, Harry; but Amy may not, for it 
might spoil her frock if she were to stoop a 
bit. Father never would allow me to wear 
silk frocks ; he always said they were affected 
things for little girls to put on.” 

Harry roared with laughter, and Amy’s 
little face became very black indeed. She 
did not want to begin a war of words with 
Molly, for she saw she was no match for her, 
but the dislike she had taken from the first 
moment of her arrival to her country cousin 
grew stronger—grew so strong, indeed, that 
naughty Amy began to plan how she could 
annoy Molly. Asa first step she determined 
to look at the new desk, and to gratify her 
She did 


could stoop to artifice. Her own little bed- 
room was next to Molly’s. She made some 
excuse to go into it when Molly, Harry, and 
Maude went down-stairs, listened until their 
receding footsteps had died away, then darted 
back into Molly’s room. It did not take an 
instant to secure the desk, to pull it open, 
and to rifle the contents. The first thing her 
eyes lighted on was Molly’s letter to her 
father. Sheread it through. Voices called 
Scarcely knowing what she 
was doing, she shut up the desk and thrust 
the letter into her pocket. 
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EARLY METHODISM IN CORNWALL. 


By M. GUY PEARSE, AvTHoR oF “DANIEL QUORM AND HIS RELIGIOUS NoTIONs.” 


SECOND 


HE second centre of influence in the 
history of early Cornish Methodism 

was St. Gennys—a place compared with 
which St. Ives lies on the very highway of 
the world. On that most romantic coast- 
line which stretches “from Bude to Boss,” 
and on to “ Tintagil Castle by the Cornish | 
sea,” stands this little church, almost on the 
verge of the steep cliffs that face the wild 
Atlantic. Though tastefully restored, it is 
now painfully modern, neat, and new-looking. 
A hundred years ago it was grey and weather- | 
worn, fitting in with all its surroundings, as | 
nature makes all things fit in time. Little and 
low, it crouched, with a few trees that were | 
shorn by the prevailing winds, behind a} 
hillock, as if to protect it from being quite | 
blown away in the fearful gales that sweep | 
the coast. The tower had been blown down; 
local superstition laid the blame upon the | 
shoulders of the great offender, and it still 
preserves a tradition how that the masons 
wrought day after day with might and main, | 
and the priest sprinkled freely the holy water, | 
muttering spell and charm, yet each night the | 
Prince of Darkness came and hurled their 
work remorselessly to the ground. The bending 
moss-covered walls would have gone the way 
of the tower but for a stout unsightly bar that 


stretched across the church and held it} - 


together. In these days of a more advanced | 
symbolism it might have served as a useful 
reminder of— 


PAPER. 


‘the truths whereby 


A Church must stand or fall.”’ 


The “ church town,” as the cluster of houses 
about the church is called in those parts, 
whatever it may have been, consists now only 
of a single farmhouse with its outbuildings. 
Here, when the Wesleys visited Cornwall, 
lived good Parson Thomson.* He had left 
Oxford long before the influence of the 
Wesleys had begun to be felt; indeed, he 
was a Methodist before Methodism had been 
heard of. Mr. Thomson came of a good 
Devonshire family, whose estate was at Bryns- 
worthy, near Barnstaple. He had studied at 
Oxford, and, having taken his degree, was 
ordained in 1722, entering upon his work as 
curate of Davidstow, a parish adjoining St. 
Gennys. But his character was ill fitted for 


| the sober duties of a clergyman in a little 


country village. Gay, and even dissolute 


| according to some accounts, gifted with social 


qualities that made him sought after, and 
with an income such as in that time made a 
man fairly rich, little wonder that he soon 
grew weary of this life. He becomes a chap- 
lain in the navy, and sails to America; 
serves, too, it would seem, as chaplain to the 
40th Regiment of Foot. Then he returns 
once more to Cornwall, being presented in 






* Whilst the principal sources of information are the Wes- 
leys’ ** Journals,’”’ Whitfiel “ Life,” and the “ Memoirs of 
the Countess of Huntingdon,” &c., I wish especially to 
acknowledge my inde *ss to a very valuable series of 
Biographical Papers in f the Christian Obscreer. 
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1732, when about thirty-five years of age, to 
the living of St. Gennys. 

Shortly after this appointment a mysterious 
event resulted in the complete change of his 
character and the whole purpose of his life. 
He dreamt one night that in a month from 
that time, and at an hour that was distinctly 
revealed to him, he was to be summoned 
before the Judgment Seat of God to give an 
account of his guilty life and to receive the 
punishment of his sins. He awoke terrified, 
and fell asleep again only to have the dream 
repeated ; and before daybreak he dreamt it 
yet again. He rose from his bed convinced 
that he was a dying man. He sent for his 
friends and for the graver of his parishioners, 
entreating their prayers; he shut himself up 
to read the Bible and to pray that he might 
be ready at the appointed hour. But this 
only added to the terror that filled his soul. 
Turn where he would, the thunders of Sinai 
seemed to roll about him. His soul was 
filled with despair. So half the appointed 
month went by, in growing dread and deepen- 
ing gloom. Then suddenly came the Day- 
spring from onhigh. As he read the Word 
the great and blessed truth of salvation by 
faith dawned upon him. He _ saw the 
righteousness of God declared in Christ 
Jesus for the forgiveness of sin; saw in a 
new and wondrous light all the blessed pur- 
pose of Christ’s death. The burden was 
loosed. Hope sprang up in his heart, and 
soon came peace and joy. Now he waited 
for the end, which he thought so near at 
hand, calm and cheerful. At length the pre- 
dicted day arrived, and he stood with his 
light burning ready for the coming of his Lord. 
But as the clock struck six that evening, and 
the predicted time went by, the fears of those 
who watched with him were turned into 
thanksgiving. Prayer had been heard, and | 
his life was spared. 

Henceforth Mr. Thomson was another 
man. He told his people of the great change 





that had come upon him, warning them by the 
terrors through which he had passed, and | 
pressing upon them that blessed salvation in | 
which his soul now exulted. The whole | 
parish was deeply impressed, and many | 
earnestly sought and found the Saviour. Nor | 
could he be content now with quiet parish 
work, The warmth and energy that had | 
aforetime led him so far in the pleasures of | 
those times, now sent him forth everywhere | 


Church, denounced by High Church, he 
found that it was a much easier road to favour 
to be fashionably gay and dissolute than to 
be singular for zeal and devotedness. No 
one can look into the religious history of that 
period without being struck by the fact that 
nothing seemed so dreadful as enthusiasm 
in religion. For pleasure, for politics, for 
money-making or money-spending, for love 
or war, for learning and for inventing, for 
finding other worlds, not being eternal, or 
even burrowing into this one, enthusiasm was 
the very making of man. But to be enthu- 
siastic In serving God was blasphemy and 
madness. It was worse, tenfold worse. A 
gentleman might blaspheme and be all the 
more a gentleman, and madness might yet 
be genteel. But this was vu/gar—the great 
unpardonable sin in every age of scribes and 
pharisees. 

So good Parson Thomson was driven to 
seek the companionship of the godly in other 
churches, finding that the spirit of Christ did 
much more to make good men one than all 
things else can do. He turns to Dr. Watts, 
fervent as he cannot help being, and ad- 
dresses him as “ Poet, divine, saint,” and 
with a beautiful simplicity and a touching 
entreaty, begs that he may have a place in 
the good doctor’s prayers. He sends to Dr. 
Doddridge an account of his conversion—an 
account to which reference is made in the 
life of Colonel Gardiner. The passage shows 
the high esteem with which Doddridge had 
learnt to regard his correspondent. ‘ There 
is at least a second whose story may be told 
whenever the Established Church shall lose 
one of its brightest living ornaments, and one 
of the most useful members which that or 
any Christian Church can boast.” 

In 1738 James Hervey, one of the little 
band of Oxford Methodists, came to reside 
in the family of Mr. Paul Orchard, at Stoke 
Abbey, near Hartland. These Orchards were 
old friends of Mr. Thomson’s, bound yet 
more closely by the ties of an earnest re- 
ligiousness. The two good clergymen were 
not long in finding each other, and their 
hearts were knit together in a friendship that 
was intimate and lasting. Now the name of 
the Wesleys and their work would become 
known to the vicar, and their cause anxiously 
followed. “Ii was ina ride into Cornwall, pre- 
sumably to St. Gennys, that Hervey drew the 
ideaof his‘ Meditations among the Tombs,’ out 


warning men to flee from the wrath to come. of Kilkhampton Church.” * Hervey’s letters 
So unusual a course soon brought down | give us many glimpses of the good parson. 


upon him. the censure of all the easy-going | 
indifferent. 


and Shunned by the Broad | 


He stays with him for some weeks at a time, 
* The Christian Observer, No. I., p. 61- 
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enjoying the scenery from the vicarage, “‘ On 
rising ground upon the edge of the ocean, 
whence I have daily prospect of the works of 
the Lord and His wonders in the deep.” 
And of that which was yet more important 
to the vicar than even the vicarage-house, 
Hervey writes again:— “My dear friend, 
Mr. Thomson, has found an amiable partner. 
Love has joined their hearts, religion has 
harmonized their tempers, and Providence 
mixes blessings with their bands; they really 
live together as heirs together of the grace of 
life.” 

The earnest ministry of this devoted man 
resulted in very much good. Not far away 


lived the Rev. John Bennet, over seventy ‘ 


years of age, a curate of no less than four 
parishes, the most distant of them being 
twelve miles apart. He is led to the know- 
ledge of salvation by Mr. Thomson’s instru- 
mentality, catches the fire of his spiritual 
father, and shares with him in his earnest 
work—shares,’ too, in episcopal censure. 
Another instance of Mr. Thomson’s power 
for good may be given here. He had gone 
on one occasion to Fremington, the parish in 
which his Brynsworthy estate was situated. 


Being under the frown of the Bishop, and | 
with most of the pulpits of the diocese closed | 


against him, Mr. Thomson was doubtful as to 
how he should be received if he called upon 
his old friend, the vicar of the parish. Think- 
ing, however, that there should be no lack of 
courtesy on his own part, he did call, and 
found a most hearty welcome, and the offer of 
Fremington pulpit for the next Sunday. This 
he declined, having to return to his own 
people. Before he left there came a note 
stating that the vicar was ill, and pressing him 
again to remain for the service. To Mr. 
Thomson it seemed a providential call that 
he could not turn from. He hastened at 
once to St. Gennys, found a supply for his 
own pulpit, and returned to Fremington, 
preaching there on the Sunday morning and 
afternoon. In the congregation was the son 
of the vicar, Charles Hill, then an under- 
graduate at Oxford. At the close of the 


afternoon service, immediately the Benedic- | 


tion was pronounced, up rose this young man 
in his pew and startled the congregation by 
asking them to remain for a few moments. 
With tears filling his eyes, and a voice chok- 
ing with emotion, he told them that under 
the word of the preacher that day he had 
believed with his heart unto righteousness, 
and urged upon them all the same great sal- 
vation. He afterwards became rector of 
Tavistock, in North Devon, and died in 





| 1801, leaving behind him a blessed memory 
| and much fruit, and having proved himself, 
| according to his biographer, “a Boanerges 
| for awakening sinners and a Barnabas to 
| saints.” 

| In 1743, just as Hervey removed from the 
West, came Whitfield and the Wesleys. Mr. 
: Thomson threw himself with characteristic 
' energy into the work, going with them from 
| place to place through the country. Whitfield 
| was the first to preach at St. Gennys. There, 
|on a bleak November Sunday, whilst the 
winter winds swept and howled about the 
little church, the great preacher held the con- 
| gregation under the spell of his power, and 
closes the service “with a universal weep- 
| ing,” whilst the vicar is going from pew to 
pew ‘‘to comfort the wounded souls.” 

Charles Wesley comes next. ‘“‘ Friday, 
July 13th [1744].—I set out [from what place 
is doubtful] with our guide, John Slocum, a 
poor baker’s boy whom God has raised up to 
help these sincere souls, and not only to 
labour but also to suffer for them. When the 
press-warrants came out the world would not 
lose the opportunity of oppressing the Chris- 
tian: he was taken and by his own uncle 
dragged away to prison. They kept him a 
| week, and then could find no cause to punish 
'or detain him; being of Zaccheus’ stature, 

and nothing terrified by his adversaries.” He 
| calls at Sticklepath, in Mid-Devon, and has 
his heart drawn out, in prayer and love, to- 
ward some there, mostly Quakers. Then 
the record goes on :—“ I met an aged clergy- 
man [Mr. Bennet], whom Mr. Thomson had 
sent to meet us, and found in conversing that 
| he had been an acquaintance and contem- 
porary with my father. Upon Mr. Thomson’s 
preaching salvation by faith he had received 
the Kingdom as a little child; and has ever 
| since owned the truth and its followers. He 
conducted us to his house near Trewint. 

“ Sun., July 15th.—He carried us to St. 
Gennys, where our loving host and brother 
Thomson received us with open arms. I 
made proof of my ministry in his church.” 

It is during this visit that the strange inci- 
dent occurred, of which the diary preserves 
|an account. It was in one of Mr. Bennet's 
| churches, which of them is not clear. It 
| lets us look in upon the ardent and emotional 
| character of the four clergymen, and the 
| warmth and freedom of their services. As 
| the preacher, Mr. Charles Wesley, denounced 

the drunken revels of the time, some one of 











| the congregation, probably a rude and half- 
| drunk fellow, “contradicted and blasphemed.’ 


“Who is he that pleads for the devil ?” cried 
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the preacher. “Iam he that pleads for the 
devil,” replied the angry son of Belial. 
Whereupon the preacher, roused to a holy 
fierceness, “took occasion to show the revellers 
their champion, and drove him out of the 
Christian assembly.” During the sermon, 
as he denounced these so-called harmless 
diversions, the preacher cried, “I was by | 
them kept dead to God, asleep in the devil’s 
arms, secure in a state of damnation for 
eighteen years.” “And I for twenty-five,” 
cried Mr. Meriton, a clergyman who was 
travelling with Mr. Wesley. Then out rolled 
the earnest voice of Parson Thomson, “ And 
I for thirty-five.” The responses ended in | 
the tremulous voice of the aged curate, with 
a lowliness and grief that must have gone to 
all hearts, “‘ And I for above seventy.” 

Mr. John Wesley arrives at St. Gennys | 
the year afterward. But his visit, and Mr. | 
Thomson’s tour with him in the western part 
of the county, fall more properly in the 
further chapters of Wesley’s work there. 

So prominent a part as that which the vicar | 
took in a movement against which the Bishop 
and many of the clergy set themselves with | 
such bitter opposition, could not go unre- | 
proved. Before the coming of the Wesleys, 
we find Claggett, then Bishop of Exeter, sum- 
moning him “to give an account of his beha- 
viour and zea/”—a sad offence in a man who 
had to do with eternal things and immortal 
souls, as we all have, lay and clerics alike, 
did we but believe it. Three years after, the | 
new Bishop, Lavington, monishes him, at the 
Launceston visitation, “ to confine his preach- 
ing to his own church only, under pain of 
ecclesiastical censure.” Whitfield and Hervey 
both allude to rumours of a stirring scene, in 
which the resolute “ evangelical” met his 
lordship with a courage which is quite in 
keeping with the character of the man as he 
appears to us. The Bishop, so goes the 
story, angrily threatened “ to strip the vicar 
of his gown.” On which Mr. Thomson 
pulled it off himself and flung it at his lord- 
ship’s feet, telling him that he could preach the 
gospel without that, and went away. Then 
the Bishop, finding what manner of man he 
had to do with, sent to fetch him back, and 
dealt with him henceforth more gently. 

From 1753 St. Gennys drops out of the 
Wesleys’ journals for thirty years, and there 
are but few other sources of information con- 
cerning the good man and his work. There 
seems to be some ground for supposing that 
he sympathized either with Mr. Whitfield’s 
Calvinism or the views of the Moravians more 
Strongly than with Wesley’s doctrine. But 





'as I could.” 


| confidence in God.” 





we are thankful that the old friends met once 
more. In September, 1782, Mr. Wesley is at 
Camelford. “Being informed here,” he 
writes, “ that my old friend Mr. Thomson, of 
St. Gennys, was near death and had expressed 
a particular desire to see me, I judged no 
time was to be lost. So borrowing the best 
horse I could find, I set out and rode as fast 
He finds Mr. Thomson just 
alive and quite sensible—finds him somewhat 
depressed, “fearing rather than desiring to 
die,” so that his ‘“‘whole business was to 
comfort him, and to increase and confirm his 
They partook together 
of the Lord’s supper; and then parted, 
each glad in the prospect of a glorious 
eternity. 

The good parson lingered for a month 
longer, and passed away on November 12th, 
1782. 

Mr. Thomson was the author of some 
quaint hymns, much in the style of good old 
Berridge—of which the pious sentiment is to 
be commended much more than the poetry. 
He lived a better and sweeter hymn than any 
poet can write, and thus far at least the prayer 
of his own verses was answered. 

“Truly to serve Thee, Jesus, 
I ask for gifts exceeding— 
A judgment strong, a ready tongue, 
Affections quick and bleeding. 
“ Zeal with true knowledge tempered, 
And fatience ever growing ; 
A warbling throat, a walking foot, 
And courage always glowing. 
“ Give me a tongue seraphic, 
By none to be resisted ; 
But let my walk surpass my talk, 
Let gifts with grace be twisted.” 

The most pleasant memorial of the good 
parson is in a story that we find in the pages 
of the Methodist Magazine for the year 
1816. 

“Tt was the custom of this truly apostolic 
pastor, every year at the close of harvest, to 
distribute the surplus of his glebe amongst 
the poor of his parish, after housing first the 
necessary supply of his own little household, 
which consisted but of himself, a man-servant, 
and an old female housekeeper. 

“It so happened that one year a peculiar 
circumstance occurred, which compelled him 
to depart from his usual plan. He had en- 
gaged, in the openness and generosity of his 
heart, to subscribe £30 towards the expense 
of building a chapel in a distant town, where 
the parishioners were too numerous to be 
well accommodated in the parish church. 
Unable to raise the money by any other 
means, he had to sell what heretofore he had 
always given away. Instead, therefore, of 
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ile his poor together as usual to take 


from his field, he had to invite the richer | 


ones to buy as much corn as would supply 
the £30. The expedient was very painful ; 
but the obligation seemed unavoidable. 
“Having thus obtained the money, Mr. 
Thomson left his home, bearing with him his 
benefaction. In his journey, which was about 
twenty miles, he overtook on the road a 
young lady on horseback, and being a man 
of very cheerful and communicative manners, 
he accosted her with a degree of frankness | 
which his age and profession might be sup- 
posed to authorize. ‘Well overtaken, fair 
lady,’ said he; ‘will you accept of an old 
man for your companion over the down? I 
am too old indeed to promise you much pro- | 
tection, but I trust God will protect us both.’ 
The young lady thanked him and accepted 
his company. As they went on together, for 
they found they were both going to the same 
town, he told her his name, what a happy 
village of poor people his was, and how dear 
the parishioners were to him. When they 
arrived at the town and were about to part 
Mr. Thomson told her of the friend to whose 
house he was going, expressing at the same 
time his wish that he might see her again. 
“The young lady was so much “pleased 
with her companion of the road that the 
same evening, in the course of conversation 
with her friends to whom she was come on 
a visit, she could not help relating the cir- 
cumstance respecting ‘the very agreeable old 
clergyman she had met, of the name of 
Thomson, and with how many pleasant sub- 
jects he had entertained her. ‘Thomson!’ 
cried the lady of the house—‘I wonder 
whether he is related to the Captain Thomson 
we have been so many years inquiring for in 
vain. I have £30 tied up in a bag by my 
late husband due to the Captain, who ordered 
it to be left till called for. I suppose the 
Captain is dead, and his executor knows 
nothing of it.’ ‘Who can tell,’ answered the 
young lady, ‘whether this may not be the 





} 
| very man? Suppose we send to call him 
hither.’ The lady of the house consented to 
| do so, dispatched a servant requesting the 
favour of his company, with which the ; good 
old man immediately complied. 

‘In the course of conversation the lady 
of the house said she heard his name was 
Thomson. Did he happen to know anything 
| of a Captain Thomson who was in the East 
Indiaservice? ‘ Yes,’ said the old gentleman, 
| ‘for he was my brother” And he began to 
relate such circumstances of him as rendered 
| the matter unquestionable. The lady was 
rejoiced at the discovery. ‘ My late husband 
| bought a small garden from Captain Thom. 
son, and the Captain hastening to sea before 
| he had received the money, it was put into a 
| bag waiting the Captain’s return. But this 
never took ‘place. And at my husband’s death 
he left a strict charge to keep the money ready 
for him whenever he should call.’ 

“Mr. Thomson was amazed at the dis- 
covery; his brother having been dead many 
years, and himself the only surviving relative 
and the executor. 

**So soon as the lady of the house put the 
bag containing the £30 into his hand, he 
could not refrain before them all from break- 
ing into expressions of devout gratitude to 
God; and falling upon his knees he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Blessed be God! How gracious, 
how wonderful, thus to provide for my poor 
people!’ He hastened home to his friend 
to inform him of what had happened, with 
his soul so full of joy that he could only 
exclaim, ‘ Praise God for ever! our God is 
a faithful God.’ ” 

3efore we close the chapter, good reader, 
let us thank God together for at least this one 
thing—despite the evils of this age, which are 
many and grievous enough, thank G od that it 
is no longer madness to be in earnest in His 
service ; ‘and nowhere are there nobler ex- 
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amples of whole-souled devotedness and en- 
thusiastic work than in that Church to which 
good Parson Thomson belonged. 











among the swaying pines, driving the 
flakes before it, swirling them into tre- 
mulous folds, and beating them into 
deep, treacherous wreaths. Come into 
some mountain glen, where night still 
holds its own, and watch the ruddy 
morning glow as it touches the white- 
capped giants beyond. See how the rosy 
light tips all the peaks, or turns them 
into burnished gold ; watch the shadows, 
how they change from sombre flinty 
Pe grey into transparent purple amethyst ! 
q a. EEE Stroll with me by night over the snow- 
clad moorland, and drink in the beauty 
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THE TREASURES OF SNOW. 


By SYDNEY B. J. SKERTCHLY, F.G.S., 
OF H.M. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


ee ts thou entered into 
the treasures of snow ?” 
asks the inspired penman. For 
snow is a treasure-house, which 
once familiar, we shall come to 
again and again ; for the things 
we find therein are indeed 
among the things of beauty and 
joys for ever. 

Let us enter in and see the 
beauty while the flakes are 
gently floating down, down, 
with almost feathery softness, 
and “all the air a solemn still- 
ness holds,” under the grey, 
dull snow-clouds drawn across 


of the landscape as 
it sparkles in the 
moonlight like a 
jewelled firmament 
beneath our feet! 
Yet all this is but 


the sky. Or watch it in storm: ; the threshold of the 
the wind shrieking and sighing treasure-house, Let 
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us catch a few falling flakes upon a slip of 
glass, and, ere they melt, examine them. 
Stars—all stars! Each tiny flake is a cluster 
of pure, transparent crystals. For snow is 
not white, but colourless. ‘The myriad stars 
that fall so lightly lie at all angles, and the 
light reflected from them, as from a host of 
mirrors, produces the sensation of pure white- 
ness. Plate-glass is transparent, but if we 
powder it the tiny clear faces of the particles 
reflect the light, just as do the snow-spangles, 
and the powder looks white. 

But the white appearance of snow is not 
quite so simple as that of powdered glass. 
If we take the simplest form of snow, or a 
single snow-star, and let the light play upon 
it, we shall see tiny rainbows flash from it, 
just as they do from a diamond or the 
triangular drops of a lustre or chandelier. 
Snow is, in fact, made up of transparent 
crystals of a prismatic form, and in their 
bosom the sunlight is unfrayed and darted 
forth in all its varied hues. You remember 
how last year we entered into the treasures 
of light, and learned that the pure whiteness 
of the sunshine was the effect of the blending 
of rays of many colours. 

In the rainbow these colours are separated 
by the drops of a falling shower; in the 





diamond and the lustre they are separated 
by the peculiarity of the form of crystal and 
glass pendant. Just so they are separated by 
the little snow-crystals. But the faces of the 
snow-crystals are so minute, and the colour- 
flashes consequently so small, and so enor- 
mous in quantity—hundreds from every flake 
—that they cross and recross and mingle in 
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tion. A flake is made up of very many stars, 
and each star of many crystals. It is exceed- 
ingly rare to find the crystals separate. 

The first peculiarity that strikes us in look- 
ing at these compound crystals is that they 
all partake of an arrangement in sixes. The 
stars are all six-rayed, the plates are all six- 
sided, and the simplest of all the forms is a 
slender six-sided rod. 

We shall soon notice, too, that from these 
six-sided rods all the wondrous complexity 
of snow-stars can be built; and, indeed, they 
are so formed. 

Here we have a simple star-gem. Six 
slender rods start from the central six-sided 
plate, each forming an angle of sixty degrees 
with the other; the symmetry is perfect, the 
angles precise. 

Here we have a slightly more complex 
star, in which each of the six long rays is 
fringed with little rods or crystals, and again 
we notice that the little fringes start from the 
rays at an angle of sixty degrees. Look 
where we will among the snow-stars, and 
everywhere we find this angle of sixty de- 
grees. No matter how complex the struc- 
ture, it is built up of six-sided pieces, at 
angles of sixty degrees, into a six-sided or 
six-rayed figure. 

But what a wealth of designs—stars, plates, 
rods, grouped together in every possible 
manner! Look at this simple little six-sided 
plate. It seems difficult to build it up as 
we have said. Gently breathe upon it, and 
watch it slowly melting. It does not gradu- 
ally waste away, but the melting takes place 
along definite lines, and these lines make 


every possible way, and the different colours | angles of sixty degrees with each other. 


reunite into white light. 
If we could braid 
into a thread exqui- 
sitely fine filaments 
tinted like the rain- 
bow, the thread 
would look white. 
Unfray the thread, 
and we should see 
the colours once 
more. Well, in the 
snow -crystals the 
braided beams of 
seven-hued light are 
unravelled, and in 
the air they are re- 
united. Hence the 
snow looks white. 
The little snow- 
crystals are worthy 
of very close atten- 








Soon the plate breaks up into rods, and we 
see that it was built 
of separate pieces 
unerringly placed at 
this particular angle 
of sixty degrees. 
Now turn to this 
exquisitely com- 
pound star, No lace- 
work can compare 
with the delicacy of 
its parts, nor with 
the beauty of its de- 
Let us unravel 


sign. 
its intricacies. In 
the centre we find 


a six-pointed star, 
around which is ar- 
ranged a triple row 
of plates, converting 
the whole into a 
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regular hexa- 
gon, OF Six- 
sided _ plate. 


From each of 
the six angles 
starts a _ rod, 
which bears at 
its base a 
branch on each 
side, from 
which another 
smaller hexa- 
gon is built 
as a skeleton. 
This frame- 
work is filled 
in with crystal 
plates forming 
a pattern of 
great beauty. 
One of these 
filigree hexa- 
gons is at- 
tached to each 
corner of the 
larger hexagon which surrounds the central 
star. Lastly, from each of the three up per 
corners of the little hexagons springs a rod 
fringed with crystals. The result is a star of 
exquisite beauty, and through it runs, like a 
guiding spirit, the number six. 

How delicately fine are the lines which 
bound the little crystals, and with what un- 
erring truth are they drawn straight from 
point to point! But, see! the sta in 
to change ; the rigidity of outline is passing 
away, and in its place delicate curves are 
slowly forming, converting the sharp-cut 
into softly moulded blossoms. We have 
breathed upon the snow, and it is melting; 
hence the change. 


stars beg 


stars 


Who can see all this? Every one. What 
trained powers of observation and what ex- 
pensive instruments are requisite? None. 


A fall of snow, a slip of glass, and a magni- 
fier such as is used to examine photographs, 
are all that is necessary. But not every 
snow-storm will reveal all these beauties. If 
the air be- too cold, the snow will fall in 
powdery crystals; if not cold enough the 
stars will be more or less melted. ‘The best 
Opportunity is found when the snow is falling 
softly through a calm atmosphere at or 
the freezing point. 

Let us now inquire into the origin of snow. 


near 


Few have ever seen its birth, though almost | 
every one has observed its fall. Here are | 
some illustrations. 

One night, in the dead of winter, at St. | 





A Snowsstar. 


a 
ball was in pro- 


Petersburg, 


gress in one 
of the palaces. 
The ballroom, 
brilliantly 
lighted and 
warmed almost 
to oppressive- 
ness, was full 
of guests. Out- 
side all was 
dark and cold 
with the full 
intensity of 

Russian winter, 


but the night 
was clear and 
starlit. By ac- 
cident a win- 
low in. the 
ballroom was 


broken, and a 
flood of icy air 
poured into the 
heated saloon, and marked its course by the 
formation of a mimic snowstorm, strewing 
the floor with flakes. 

Another illustration comes from Erzeroum, 
where there are underground stables attached 
to the houses. When the door of the stables 
is first opened in the morning, especially 
when the house is warm, a little fall of snow 
takes place inside the > door. 

Another case was related to me the other 
day by a lady, who, on the morning after 
Christmas, was travelling from Brandon to 
Norwich. The day, you will remember, was 
very cold, but exquisitely bright and clear ; 
and as the train rushed across the wild heathy 
lands of Norfolk, each puff from the engine 
was converted into snow, the flakes of which 


flew past the windows on one side of the 
train in a shower, while the opposite win- 
dows showed the landscape aglow with 
sunshine, 


cases you will notice a 
In had the 


In each of these 


certain similarity. Russia we 


| warm ballroom and the cold night ; at Erze- 


roum the warm house and cold stables ; in 
Norfolk the warm steam and cold day. 
| Warmth seems to be as necessary to the 


| production of snow as cold is, if we may 


judge by the above illustrations ; ‘and it is so. 


| We will presently inquire into the amount of 


this heat, but just now we must confine our- 
selves to the general principles which regu- 


| late the formation of snow. 
Snow is solid water—frozen water—ice, In 
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fact ; and as snow ordinarily falls from the 
skies, it is evident that the water must some- 
how have ascended high into the atmosphere 
before it could assume a solid form and be 
precipitated as snow. Our Norfolk story will 
help us to understand this. The puffs of 
steam from the engine boiler under ordinary 
circumstances issue as white clouds, which, 
after rolling a greater or less distance, ex- 
panding as they go, melt, as it were, into 
invisibility. ‘These white clouds are com- 
posed of minute particles of water, which are 
converted into invisible water-vapour, or gas. 
This gas is the lightest substance known, 
and it mingles with the air to form the atmo- 
sphere. Ordinary atmospheric air always 
contains water vapour. 

The quantity of vapour which the air will 
hold depends upon the temperature of the 
air; the higher the temperature the more 
vapour it will hold. 

We may look upon ordinary air as air with 
vapour dissolved in it, just as sugar is dis- 
solved in tea. We put a lump of sugar into 
a cup of hot tea and it dissolves completely 
away. Let the tea grow cold and some of 
the sugar is thrown down to the bottom of 
the cup, for the tea cannot hold as much 
sugar in solution when cold as when hot. 

Just so with the air. 


hold a large quantity of vapour. Cool it 


below a certain point and some of the va- | 
pour is, as it were, squeezed out, and falls to | 


the ground. If the air be not too cold it falls 
as rain; if it be below freezing point it is 
precipitated as snow. 

As a general rule the vapour is not at once 
condensed into water or snow, but passes 
through an intermediate state in which it 
forms clouds. The steam which issues from 
an engine is invisible vapour. As soon as 


it comes into contact with the cooler air it | 


When warm it will | 





As I write a lovely landscape lies before 
me, the fields, the hedges, and the trees are 
hung with ice crystals in fringes, which the 
sun turns into shining frosted silver. Yes- 
terday was bright and warm, and the sun’s 
rays turned quantities of water into invisible 
vapour. Last night it was full moon, and 
very cold; and as we skated swiftly over the 
lake a pearly mist began to gather, which 
gradually shrouded all the scene. The cold 
was condensing the vapours formed by 
day into cloud or mist, which was further 
condensed into the icy spangles that now 
gem the landscape. Here, again, we learn 
how all-important warmth is to the produc- 
tion of ice or snow. 

Whence comes the mass of vapour which 
yields our snows? Chiefly from the sea, and 
very much of it from the tropical portions of 
the Atlantic. How this comes about we 
must leave for another paper, but we will 
endeavour to measure the quantity of heat 
necessary to raise sufficient vapour to forma 
certain quantity of snow. 

Heat, vou have learned elsewhcre, is the 
vibratory motion of the minute particles or 
atoms of which all bodies are made up. If our 


|eyes were sufficiently keen we should see 


is turned into cloud, and then, as we saw, it | 
| pounds of water in its liquid form from 32° 


is further condensed into snow. 

Occasionally the cloud-state is not at- 
tained, and rain or snow is formed at once 
from the invisible vapour, in which case we 
see the strange phenomenon of rain or snow 
falling from a cloudless sky. 

It is clear from what we have seen that 


these atoms swinging to and fro, and a body 
grows hotter when the atoms swing through 
greater distances. 

If we fill a vessel with snow at the tempe- 
rature of freezing, and, having inserted a 
thermometer into it, place it upon a fire, we 
shall find that the temperature remains sta- 
tionary until all the snow is melted. Heat 
has been imparted to the snow, but has not 
shown itself in the thermometer. It seems 
to be lost. It has in reality been used up in 
melting the snow. Now the quantity of heat 
necessary to raise one pound of water one 
degree, from freezing-point as ice, that is, 
from 32° F. to 33° F., would raise 143 


F. to 33° F. Similarly, we can show that to 
convert a pound of boiling water into steam 
at the same temperature would take 537 
times as much heat as would raise the tempe- 


| rature of water one degree. 


cold alone cannot form snow; vapour must | 


be present in the air. Our coldest days are 


not snowiest, and you all must have noticed | 
| quired to turn a pound of water into vapour 


that the heaviest snowfalls generally precede 
a long frost, as occurred this winter. The 


reason is that the incoming cold wrung most 
of the vapour from the air, leaving hardly | 
any for subsequent low temperature to act 
upon. 


| 


We have said that the warmer parts of the 
tropical Atlantic are the chief source of the 
vapour which falls in England as snow. At 
the temperature of the tropics the heat re- 


would heat 2,000 pounds of water one de- 
gree. 

Now the same amount of heat which is 
necessary to raise one pound of water one 
degree will raise one pound of iron five de- 
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A Snow-star. 


grees. 
ducing a pound of vapour would heat a 
pound of iron 1o,ooo degrees. But iron 
melts at 2,000° F. Hence the heat which is 


expended in forming a single pound of vapour | 


would melt no less than five pounds of cast 
iron. 

This wonderful result does not admit of 
any doubt. 
vapour. Vapour is formed by heat. 
times the weight of cast iron. 

When, therefore, we watch the gently- 
falling flakes we must, if we would enter into 
the treasures of snow, trace them to their 
birth in the warm ocean, and bring home to 
our imaginations the startling fact that in its 
formation as much heat has been expended 
as would turn five times as much cast iron 
into seething molten metal. 

Nor is this all: we can express the force 
necessary to form the vapour and precipitate 
it as snow as readily as we can estimate the 
force requisite to raise a weight a certain 
height. ‘The amazing result of this calcula- 


Therefore, the heat expended in pro- | of Professor Tyndall : 


“T have seen the wild 
stone-avalanches of the Alps, which smoke 
and thunder down the declivities with a 
vehemence almost sufficient to stun the 
observer. I have also seen snowflakes de- 
scending so softly as not to hurt the fragile 


| spangles of which they are composed ; yet to 


Snow is always formed from | 
The | 
amount of that heat is sufficient to melt five | 


produce, from aqueous vapour, a quantity 
which a child could carry of that tender 
material, demands an exertion of energy 
competent to gather up the shattered blocks 
of the largest stone-avalanche I have ever 
seen, and pitch them to twice the height 
from which they fell.” 

Do you not think now that the treasure- 
house of snow is a noble mansion to enter 
into? Yet, so far from having exhausted 
its priceless glories, we have but wandered 
here and there amongst them, glancing at 


_a few of the more prominent features of the 


tion cannot be better stated than in the words | 


spectacle. 

Some of you must be familiar with the 
sublime scenery of mountainous Switzerland, 
whose snow-decked Alps are brimming with 
jewels from our treasure-house. 

Year by year, winter by winter, the moun- 
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Ice flowers projected through a lens on to a screen. 


tain-tops are draped with snowy mantles. 
The summer’s sun, powerful as is its energy, 
is not sufficiently strong to melt away the 
ever-gathering snow. Yet that snow does 
not increase in thickness year by year. 

As it gathers, heaped layer upon layer, the 
snow becomes compressed, and in the deep 


valleys is finally turned into solid blue ice. | 


These ice-masses creep steadily downwards, 
pushing themselves far below the limits of per- 
petual snow, ever moving onwards like a solid 
river, until the sunbeams finally overcome 
them, and flowing streams are born of their 
decay. 

Let us take a plate of this pure ice, and, 
placing it in the beams of an electric lamp, 
allow the light and heat to stream through it. 
The: light seems to pass unchanged, the heat 
is absorbed. But in its passage it has begun 


bit, as it was built up. Shining spots begin 

|to appear, which grow into stars and blos- 
|soms, six-sided like the snow-spangles, for 
| the solid ice, like the snowflakes, is built up 
| of six-sided crystals. 

Space will not allow us to follow up this 
study farther, or we might have learned how 
the cold snow, like a cloak, maintains the 
warmth of the soil, preserving the verdure 
from destruction. We might have learned 
how the snow, compressed into ice, has 
moulded the solid hills into fresh forms. We 
might have traced the handiwork of this 
mighty agent over our own country. Re- 
luctantly we must desist from the pleasant 
task, but we will hope that henceforth the 
snowstorms shall to us be invested with new 
beauties, and that we shall be led thereby to 
enter more deeply into the ‘“ Treasures of 


to melt the ice, to take it to pieces, bit by | Snow.” 

















Ice flowers enlarged. 
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5 ow more the happy song-birds sing ; 
Once more soft airs around us bring 


The dear realities of spring ; 


And all our hearts go forth to greet 
Its treasures springing at our feet, 
Half sad, because they are so sweet. 


For ’mid the beauty all around, 
Some added grace of sight or sound 
May strike the depths of loss profound ; 


And e’en the violets to our thought 
Bring yearning memories unsought, 
Out of their very sweetness wrought ! 


In our own grief too long we dwell, 
Grown used to sorrow, till its spell 
Keeps us from realising well, 


How, e’en above death’s lone abyss, 
The birds our treasures do not miss, 


3ut sing, unhindered in their bliss, 


While voiceless silence falls between 
The strength whereon we love to lean, 
And all the hopes which might have been. 








SPRING MEMORIES. 






BY 


MARY ROWLES. 


So sad it seems that life moves on, 
Building its outward joy upon 
The hidden graves of treasures gone ; 


That as of old the dawning breaks 
Through all the eastern heavens and makes 
A glory, ere the world awakes ; 


That Lenten lilies still unfold 
In sunny noons their hoarded gold, 
As though no want this life could hold. 


It may be that the past appears 
Most fair, when only through our tears 


We see its unreturning years ; 


Yet could we, if we would, forget 
While over all things lingers yet 


This sweet intangible regret ? 


Oh, springtide glory, holding fast 
All dear memorials of the past, 
Lift us to nobler hope at last ! 











Through days with song and sweetness rife, 
Speak to us, not of death but life, 
Nor loss, but victory after strife ; 


Until, through these, our souls shall rise 
Beyond the springs, to recognise 
The summer dawning in the skies | 
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ee strange it seems, in walking through 

a town devoted to the training of man 
to kill his fellow-man, to fall upon institutions 
erected in the name and conducted in the 
spirit of the Crucified One of Calvary, whose 
mission was not to kill but to make alive, and 
to give His own life a tender and a loving 
sacrifice for that end; and perhaps the 
strangeness becomes stranger still when we 
find that the moving power in these solitary 
houses of the Cross, doing battle with the 
evils of these warrior towns, is usually a 
woman. Yet, after all, what is there wonder- 
ful in these things. That Cross which was at 
first erected amid a ring of Roman soldiery, 
and made one of its early converts amongst 
that coarse, ribald band, tells its story to-day 
nowhere more fitly than in a barrack town ; 
and the faithful, tender woman’s love to Him 
who was crucified, which was last among the 
brutal guards at Calvary, and first where 
they stood sentinel by Joseph’s tomb, is still 
amid such surroundings its gentlest yet 
mightiest exponent. 

We have been led into this strain of 
thought by a little book on the late Mrs. 
Daniell’s work amongst soldiers at Alder- 
shot, written, with: much sympathy with the 
work and with warm admiration of the 
worker, by her daughter, on whom it is 
clear that her noble mother’s mantle has 
happily fallen. It is right, however, to add 
that from inquiry we are able to say that the 
enthusiasm of the writer has been in no case 
allowed to romance. Her facts are all as 
stubborn as the coolest collector of such 
things could desire, and this “ Record” of 
work furnishes a tribute to the memory of 
Mrs. Daniell as just as it is loving. 

Mrs. Daniell’s work among soldiers had 
its origin in a natural and simple way, 
amongst ordinary people, in some villages 
near her old home in the Midland Counties 
about twenty-three years ago. She does not 
seem to have had that restless will— 


“ That hurries to and fro, 
Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Some secret thing to know.” 

An ordinary letter about a little girl and the 
naming in it of a village, not hitherto known 
to Mrs. Daniell, was the starting point. In 
this newly-discovered village of P there 
was found to be room for Christian sympathy 
and a woman’s work. “The sick lay un- 
visited and uncheered, the guilty unwarned, 








| and the dying unprepared for their change.” 
| Such was the picture which won Mrs. 
| Daniell’s heart, and in doing the work of this 
| little secluded spot she took her first steps 
| towards the larger and more conspicuous 
labours, which at length included soldiers’ 
homes and institutes in Aldershot, Col- 
| chester, Manchester, Plymouth, and Chat- 
jham. When, at length, she had left this 
| first village mission, and with it others in 
neighbouring villages that had sprung out 
of it, she used to write letters to it which, 
like the Apostles’ epistles, were eagerly read 
“and borrowed for reading in the other 
hamlets.” Her second step was to establish 
a mission for the tramps who frequented the 
low lodging-houses of Rugby. We must pass 
to her Soldiers’ Home and Institute, Alder- 
shot, and her work there. We will first give 
the description of the building itself. 

It stands on high ground, near the cavalry 
barracks. The exterior of the building, 
which is in the Elizabethan style of architec- 
ture, is of grey Kentish ragstone, surmounted 
by sloping roofs of red and black tiles, and 
now, in its older days, is covered with Vir- 
ginia and other creepers. Over the porch 
runs the inscription, ‘‘Our God, we thank 
Thee, for all things come of Thee, and of 
Thine own have we given Thee” (1 Chron. 
xxix. 13,14). Passing through the porch the 
large hall is seen straight in front. It is of 
beautiful proportions, thirty feet by seventy, 
comfortably fitted up with chairs, and the 
walls adorned with texts; a high-pitched 
open roof, from some of the beams of which 
hang several flags, giving brightness and 
colour to the room. To the left of the en- 
trance is the bar, where tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and all kinds of light refreshment can be 
obtained at a very cheap rate. Still farther 
to the left is the smoking-room, provided 
with bagatelle and other games, and beyond 
this again a dining-room. Returning to the 
entrance, we find to our right the little 
library, where the books for lending are kept; 
and close to this is a comfortable large read- 
ing-room, fifteen feet by thirty, the walls 
bright with pictures, and the tables plentifully 
supplied with the Zimes, Standard, Daily 
News, Punch, Illustrated London News, Army 
and Navy Gazette, periodicals, and books of 
all kinds. Over the reading-room is the 
drawing-room, “the officers’ room,” as it was 
called. Passing through the large hall we 
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now find to our left a staircase leading up to 
the class-room, for nightly gatherings. 

It will be seen that the building contains a 
spacious hall, class-room, reading and smoke 
rooms, refreshment bar, dining-room, kitchen, 
and other rooms for the servants and those 
who carry on the work; the hall is used for 
tea parties and other social gatherings, Sun- 
day evening services, &c.; the class-room, 
for prayer meetings, Bible readings, mothers’ 
meetings, Band of Hope meetings,temperance 
meetings, and the nightly Bible-class. The 
reading and smoking-rooms are open daily to 
members from 7 A.M. to 11 P.M. for refresh- 
ments, reading, games, and social intercourse. 
The refreshment bar is open to the public 
generally (Sundays excepted) from seven in 
the morning until ten at night. Refreshments 
are supplied at the following prices :—Large 
cup of coffee, rd.; small ditto, $d.; large 
cup of tea, 2d.; ditto cocoa, 1d.; cake, per 
slice, 1d. All sorts of cakes, puddings, jam 
tarts, &c. &c., are supplied in pennyworths ; 
and hot joints and soup from twelve till two 
o’clock daily. In this summary of the ar- 
rangements of the building we have followed 
the book already referred to. 

Of the benefits of such an institution, where 
hitherto only the public-house had existed, it 
would be difficult to speak too strongly. In 
merely affording the chance to well-disposed 
young soldiers to keep from the drinking 
dens that offer every showery night to give 
them society, shelter, and warmth, it must do 
a work far too vast and good to be fairly esti- 
mated. To every such single man it must 
prove a blessing, but to married men and to 
their wives and families it must have opened 
up an altogether new life of peace and com- 
fort. Even to the drink-slave, more or less 
confirmed, it has brought near the chance of 
reformation, and has rendered infinitely less 
difficult his return to and continuance in 
habits of sobriety. Of the especial strength 
of the drink-power amongst soldiers ordinary 
people can form little conception ; yet that 
special dangers must exist is at once seen, 
when we remember the fact that the vast 


proportion of soldiers are homeless, wifeless, | 


childless, without even the tie of the old folks 
and the cottage fireside, all of which are 
against the drink-power in ordinary town and 
village life. 


A striking account of the extent to which | 


drink leads its victims, as given by Miss 
Daniell in the words of a man whom she 
had reclaimed, we extract. ‘I remember 


once me and five others joined a new ship. 
We had got our new kits and all, and then 





we got leave and came ashore. We drank 
and drank till we had drunk away all our 
money, and then we begun on our kits, and 
we drank all the clothes, everything we had, 
—boots and socks, and all but just the one 
shirt and trousers we stood in. Of course we 
were over our time, and there were bills out 
for us, and a reward for any one who would 
take us back to the ship. So we promised a 
comrade we would give ourselves up to him 
if he would give us half the money before- 
hand, which he did, and we all drank it to- 
gether, and then went back to the ship.” 

“ Ah, miss,” he said, “ not long ago, I was 
such a drunkard, I was too bad even for the 
public-houses. The landlord of the George 
told me once that he’d forgive me all my 
score if I’d never come into the place 
again.” 

Another glimpse of the disposition of the 
class of men from which soldiers frequently 
come is given in this brief story :— 

*T’m not English at all, I’m German.” 

“Well; and you ran away from home, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; and then I went on board 
a ship, and ran away from that, and went on 
board another, and ran away from that. And 
I enlisted in the —— Regiment, and after a 
bit I deserted from that. Then I went in 
another ship to Russia, and there I was 
miserable ; I went to Malta, and gave myself 
up. However, the doctor would not pass me, 
so the regiment did not claim me. ‘Then I 
came to Manchester, where I enlisted in the 
regiment I am now in.” 

Work for the good of such characters can- 
not surely be very inspiring. Nothing but 
love of the redeeming Lord and fidelity to 
His spirit and will could sustain the constant 
heart-strain which it must put upon those who 
undertake it. There is a beautiful absence 
in this story of the work Mrs. and—since 
her death—Miss Daniell have done, of all 
disclosures of their own bruised hearts and 
wretched tears shed in depression ; but our 
own spirit supplies the absent story. We fancy 
we hear the prayer for patience and faithful- 
ness which was mingled with strong crying 
and tears. In such work as this such hearts 
as these must have drunk many a dregged cup. 

From the social aspect of the Institution 
we must pass to that which gives the pro- 
moters of such works their end and aim and 
heart, viz. its use in winning souls for Christ. 
This it is which puts on to the building its 
top stone, and adds grace unto it. With this 
in view there are meetings for prayer and 
readings and addresses, to which we may 
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fairly add—for the one motive is clear and 
certain through all—occasional picnics, Christ- 
mas-trees, and dissolving views, and now and 
then a week or ten days’ special services. The 
attendances of adults at the ordinary routine 
meetings, exclusive of special gatherings, are 
estimated at not less than 31,000 a year. 

But the work is not confined to the walls 
of the Institution. The place has become a 
work-centre, and reaches out a helping hand 
far away from even the town in which it 
stands. Regiments are frequently on the 
move—a fact which, by the way, makes the 
workers in barrack towns need especially 
the inspiration of Him who abides. On their 
march from place to place they are always 
billeted at public-houses, often, too, of the 
very lowest sort, introducing them to many 
perils. On these occasions missionaries are 
sent with the soldiers, and efforts are made 
to afford rational occupation for their even- 
ings on the way. Referring to a particular 
occasion, the result seems to have been emi- 
nently satisfactory. “In one battery there 
was not a single defaulter on the whole line 
of march, and in the other only one.” 

“One of the missionaries,” says Miss 
Daniell, “had been with them on the march, 
and provision was kindly made at several 
places to give them a tea, followed by dis- 
solving views, addresses, &c. Great success 
attended these efforts to preserve them from 
the perils of the way.” 

The forces at work in a soldier’s Chris- 
tian life are exceptionally great. Herded 
together at all times, without any privacy, 
they have a constant temptation to live like 
—as they live with—other men. To go into 
the closet and shut the door, and be secret 
and alone with the Father, seems to be an 
essential to the strength and safety of per- 
sonal piety. Yet the common soldier cannot 
find this save in the few cases where 
been permitted to marry. 


of his life exposes him we extract. “A man 
in a Highland regiment once gave us his 
experience in this matter:—I think what 
had kept me back was the fear of man. I 
dared not kneel down. Then, one night, a 
corporal of the Rifles spoke about soldiers 
being afraid to kneel down in their rooms. 
Ah! I felt that condemned me, and I must 
do it that night. I waited about ever so 
long, was very “slow i in taking off my clothes, 
and I didn’t kneel till the lights were out. 
There was no one saw me but the man in the 
next bed, but every one in the room knew it | 


pretty soon, and by next day it was all over | these quarters, she says :—‘* Many a sad case 





he has | 
A simple account | 
of the experience to which those conditions 


the depét, ‘So-and-so’s turned a blue light !’ 
The worst was the next night: generally 
there’s plenty of chatting when we're getting 
into bed, but there wasn’t a word in the whole 
room then, while they were waiting to see me 
do it. But I’ve not much to complain of with 
comrades, it’s the evil heart within is the worst.” 
One evening, at a Bible class, the remark 
was made that persecution for Christ may 
take different forms : sometimes it might be 
a scornful look. ‘Oh yes,” said one of the 
men very cheerfully. ‘When I was coming 
out with my Bible under my arm, some man 
in the balcony called out, ‘Let us pray!’” 
Quite accidentally in the course of conversa- 
tion one evening with some of the Christian 
men, the fact was mentioned that when they 
had been out on the manceuvres, one of 
their number was kneeling down praying one 
morning, and a man took a great piece of 
wood and struck him on the head with it. 
Of course, pillows, boots, potatoes, coals, 
and occasionally the contents of a can of 
water, are very ordinary missiles. 

We are unable to do more than briefly 
allude to one other branch of Mrs. Daniell’s 
work—her work among women. We kindle 
into burning indignation at the mention of it 
—indignation, not at the men or the women 
immediately concerned, nor at the military 
authorities who, at first sight, seem in a 
measure responsible for it, but at ourselves 
and all other English people for permitting 
laws which forbid, with few exceptions, the 
marriage of our common soldiers. Mrs. 
Daniell’s work amongst the fruits of this 
outrage against the nature of man and the 
laws of his Maker, was the most painful of all 
her many painful works. But of one part of 
this work, nothing can be said. Speaking of 
another part of it, namely, of the dwellings 
in which live the unhappy wives of soldiers 
who have married without the necessary per- 
mission, Mrs. Daniell says :—‘ At the ex- 
treme south of the Government ground, the 
sandy plain drops abruptly down towards the 
country. Between the fields and the massive 
wall which forms the boundary of the "South 
Cavalry Barracks, there lie on the side of the 


| hill a number of houses planted about in 


| 


| 


irregular rows. This is ‘West End,’ one of 
the lowest parts of the town, where live many 
of the wives of the soldiers married without 
leave, whose existence, poor things, is for the 
most part one of extreme misery. It may be 
imagined that the children of such parents 
are dragged up in the inost distressing way.” 

Speaking of the visits she used to pay 
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of heart-rending destitution has this house-to- 
house visitation brought to light ; a destitu- 
tion that at times seems appalling from the 
difficulty of dealing with it. One poor 
woman was found only the other day with a 
new-born infant, with nothing to cover it, and 
herself—poor creature !—with only one torn | 
garment just over her shoulders, without 
nourishment, and owing a large sum for 
rent.” 

Referring to one particular sample case of 
almost starvation, she gives a neighbour's 
statement about it :— 

“She is very far from well, ma’am, and 
last week when her husband came home not 
one penny did he bring her. He has been | 
getting less pay lately, having had to give up | 
his office work and go ball-firing, and then 
he was put under stoppages for boots, or 
some other things he was obliged to get, so 
the poor creature this morning had not a 
morsel of fire nor a bit of bread in the house.” 


a group of children Mrs. Daniell collected 
in these quarters for instruction, only one 
knew the alphabet, and several seemed never 
even to have heard the name of Jesus. “ They 
were so unaccustomed to a moment’s thought 
that they wearied of even a most interesting 
story, and we found it necessary to change 
the occupation about every five minutes, 
Some of the little boys seemed at first to be 
given over to a hopeless stolidity ; they stood 
indeed with the others, but in a state of in- 
anity most perplexing.” 

This whole subject, when we cease to 
spend so much of the time of our parliaments 
in meddling in the affairs of foreign barba- 
rians, will surely receive, as it most loudly 
calls for, this Christian nation’s thought and 
care. 

We must close our notice of Mrs. Daniell’s 
work by expressing a hope that it will at least 
have commended it to the good wishes and 
the support of our readers. 





One reads with almost incredulity that of 


MARY HARRISON, 





ROB IN HIS ATTIC. 
A Studp. 


H E was a very pale boy, Rob, and not at | 
all attractive ; at least so we should 

say, as he crouches over an old book by the 

window, catching the last beams of day that 

come to him through the smoke of the city. | 
His shoulders are high and rounded, and 

though his face is bent, we can see that it 

has that unwholesome hue (familiar in the 

case of a plant shut out from the sunshine) | 
that belongs to East London children, It is | 
only when the light fades altogether, and, 

shutting the worn volume, he throws back 

the hair from his brow and shows a pair of | 
soft brown eyes, that we begin to wonder if 
our judgment has been somewhat prema- 
ture. 

The boy casts a glance through the murky 
window into the street beyond, where squalid 
children still play noisily amongst the gutters ; 
then turns away with some shadow of repul- 
sion on his face, and, rising slowly, takes the 
crutches that lie beside him and moves to- 
wards the door. 

“Good night, grandmother,” he says; “I’m 
going to bed ;” and, scarcely waiting for the 
usual reply, struggles up the rickety old 
stairs to the attic above. 

It was in every sense a cheerless chamber. 
Even in the dim surviving light one could | 


see the damp stains upon the walls, and feel | 





how empty and chill it was. Yet these 
regular night-journeys to his garret (poor fel- 
low! from his bodily frailty journeys they 
were) led to the happiest hours of Rob’s 
life. For had it not a skylight window, and 
did not that window look up to the stars— 
the stars that twinkled to him as he lay in 
bed? No astronomer could have been 
prouder or happier with observatory and 
telescope. Indeed, in one sense, not half 
so proud ; as the boy had some strange, weird, 
life-like association with them. He always 
thought they looked like eyes smiling down 
at him, and smiled back again in answer, so 
friendly and familiar were they—Rob and the 
great stars. The little stuffy room down-stairs 
and the narrow street with the dirty puddle 
might be as murky and forbidding as they 
liked, but the stars were always fresh and 
fair. In their own quiet unspoken language 
they seemed to tell him of some place, some- 
where, that wasn’t London,—some place, 
somewhere, that was always pure and clean. 

Rob’s friendly relation with the stars was 
of some years’ standing. ‘The first time he 
had ever siept in his attic was the night 
after his mother died, leaving him, a little 
lad of five, to the mercy of a cold world that 
cared nothing about him. He had sat close 
beside her all the afternoon, with his small 
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hand in hers ; had listened to her muttering, 
“Dark, dark; dark, dark,” till, suddenly 
turning to him with the old smile he knew so 
well, and raising her hand, she had said with 
a sweet clear voice, “ There shall be no night 
there;” and then was silent to him for ever. 

That evening Rob lay in his dreary garret, 
the dull sense of loss, the dim fear of a mys- 
terious “ presence” weighing on his childish 
soul. On raising hot tearful cheeks that had 
been buried beneath the bed-clothes, his eye 
caught a glimpse of the spangled sky. How 
dark it was in his attic! how light up above! 

“ There shall be no night there,” said Rob, 
repeating the nownever-to-be-forgotten words. 

He himself was very ignorant. He did not 
know that the brightness of heaven was no 
shining of moon or stars, but the light of an 
Eternal Love. Yet he felt, somehow, that 
these “lamps in the sky” had something to 
do with his mother ; and still, as the years 
went on, he never looked on them but he 
could see her smile and hear her last words 
‘coming down from the nightless world. 

The cripple-boy loved his London attic for 
another reason. It held a special treasure, 
very simple, very uncostly, but very dear. 
Many who have had opportunities of travel, 
undreamt of to such as he, know what it is 
to bring from foreign lands some souvenir of 
what they have seen; shall we saya bit of 
yellow marble from the Appian Way, or the 
velvet edelweiss from Alpine heights ; or a 
copy of Fra Angelico’s bright-winged angels 
or Raphael’s virgins—cherishing them not so 
much for their intrinsic worth as for some 
sunny memory they enshrine? 

Rob too, however, had once been on what 
to him, in a very real sense of the words, were 
his “travels ;” and Rob too had brought home 
his memento, fondled and treasured with a 
reverent tenderness which few of us lavish on 
our flowers and marbles. Yes; had he not 
been a wonderful pilgrimage, half an hour out 
of London, into Kent ; and Kent not in the 
glory of its “hopping season,” but in the full 
flush of its equally beautiful and glorious 
spring ? and had he not brought back with 
loving hands —a plant of pink- tipped 
daisies? This, at all events, formed his 
second solace ; and, as each spring returned, 
he longed for the coming of its blossoms as 
we wait for the smile of some absent friend. 
It never disappointed him ; and when it did 
threaten, now and then, to droop and languish, 
as if sighing for its native air and sunshine, 
he would gently water it with his own hands, 
and then enlist the services of a neighbour to 
place it on the window-sill above her tiny 





washing-green. Its vigorous little nature 
seemed always to revive. 

The daisies, for there was a small family of 
them, were not only precious to Rob because 
of their pure soft leaves and tender fringes, 
not only to watch them close their eyes at 
night was wonder, and their morning waking 
joy, but the sight of that common plant was 
to him like the touch of magic wand, calling 
up sweet sights and sounds; so that often 
he seemed no longer in his cheerless home, 
but lying amongst ferns and gorse, with balmy 
winds whispering through the trees. He 
could hear the singing of birds and feel the 
air filled with the scent of hawthorn. Yes; 
and more, he could see the vision of a blue- 
eyed golden-haired lassie, a little country 
maiden (oh! how different from his town 
sisterhood in the street beneath!) with cheeks 
fresh with healthful breezes and rosy with 
May sunshine. Truth to tell, she had given 
him that plant of daisies, and had won for 
ever a place in Rob’s innocent heart. 

And so years went on; and somehow the 
vision of his mother’s face, and his grand- 
mother’s smile, and the pink-tipped daisies, 
and the scented greenwood, were all mixed 
up in his thoughts of that Place that is always 
pure and clean, and in which there is “no 
more night.” He weaved them into prophe- 
cies and foretastes of that which “ eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard.” When, while yet in 
mere boyhood, his own end drew near, he 
imagined he saw the Valley of Death lighted 
up, here and there,—the crests of its rocks 
crowned—with clusters of daisies, on which 
gleams of sunshine were falling. Still stranger 
seemed the jumble (if I can call it so) he 
made of the Heaven to which his mother and 
grandmother had gone, and whither he him- 
self was soon to follow. He always thought 
of it as a place filled with beautiful stars, 
which shone with a light far clearer than day ; 
he saw Angels with bright wings all about, 
and a little Angel with golden hair filling her 
basket with pink-fringed daisies, while the air 
was laden with the perfume of gorse and haw- 
thorn. 

The beautiful dream, and better than the 
beautiful dream, soon all came true. A few 
weeks more, and he reached what he used to 
call “ the Better World.” He was discovered 
dead one morning in his lonely room—all 
alone. No, not all alone; for he was found 
with his curtain drawn aside, as if he had 
determined to pass away with his eyes look- 
ing up at the stars; and, what was more 
touching, his pale cold hand clasped the 
biggest of his pink-fringed daisies. 

A. S. MACDUFF. 
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THE MEDDLING OF STRANGERS. 


An Encident. 


I WENT to see a grocer that I might 
receive his subscription to a society that 
he helped. The only assistant in the small 
shop was, at the time I entered, serving a 
customer, a woman. I stood aside until she 
was served that I might inquire whether the 
grocer was in, or when he was expected 
to be, when something in the woman’s manner 
and bearing at once attracted my attention. 
Without effort I could hear her requests for 
* half an ounce of tea,” “ two pennyworth of 
butter,” and the like, made in a timid, diffi- 
dent tone. Her genteel appearance and 
polite, refined manner were very unusual in 
such a place, yet the quantities of her pur- 
chases were just such as you might have 
expected there. The two things were in 
strange contrast. By the time she had com- 
pleted her parcel my interest was thoroughly 
aroused. 
» Assoon as she had left the shop I ventured 
to ask if she was a regular customer, and if 
she was known to the young man. His 
answer only heightened my already aroused 
curiosity. 

“TI know nothing about her, sir. She 
comes every day or two for a few penny- 
worths. She seems a lady.” 

The neighbourhood did not abound in 
“ladies.” Sixteen thousand people and only 
a dozen houses or so at even £404 year! 
I followed her into the street and cautiously 
watched her to the door of a house in a 
wretched row. The house seemed clean, 
judging by a little short muslin curtain which 


distinguished its first-floor windows. She | 
knocked, the door was opened, and she dis- | 
| Within a day or two of my call the lady had 


appeared. Her walk and a further glimpse 
of the style of her dress, poor and plain 
enough, confirmed the suspicion, “ There is a 
tragedy there.” On the impulse to be of a 
little service to one who might be in sore 
need of it, I knocked at the same door—a 
woman appeared. “ Will you take this (my 


card) to the lady who has just come in and | 


say that I particularly wish to see her?” I 
asked. Being fortunately known to the woman, 
there was no difficulty in the matter. 

“The lady cannot see you, sir,” 
answer, 


was my 


“‘ Well, say that I have service to render 
her, that is all. I will not detain her. Beg 
her,” I added, “to allow me to speak with her,” 

A similar answer was returned to this 
second request. 

“ Do you know anything about the lady?” 
I asked in an undertone. 

“No, sir, nothing.” 

What had been a curiosity now became a 
solemn duty. I was miserable, and must 
remain so till I had done my best to help 
that woman. 

Next day I called again, and this time 
under cover of the deepening twilight. The 
door being opened, I took the liberty—par- 
donable, I hoped—of entering the house, and 
proceeded to the door of a room up-stairs, 
to which I perceived the owner of the house 
had gone on my previous visit. I knocked. 
The refined yet weary voice I had heard in 
the shop said, “ Come in.” With a half- 
sovereign in my hand and a written request, 
“Pray, madam, pardon my rudeness, and 
allow me to befriend you,” I entered the 
room. My first words were somewhat in 
the strain of my folded-up note. Almost 
before [I could utter them— 

“No, sir; excuse me, I cannot,” was the 
firm reply. 

Distressed and confused, I at once put 
down my note and the half-sovereign upon 
the table, and withdrew, saying as I did so, 
“A thousand apologies, but I must leave 
this—I am very, very sorry.” A week after 
this I chanced to see the woman who kept 
the house, and learnt from her that she had 
lost her lodger through my meddlesomeness. 





gone without leaving her address, but with 
this message for me—“ Thank him, and tell 
him he is very kind.” 

Her finely-cut, serious, pensive face, look- 
ing out from the neat white frill cap she wore 
when I saw her in her room, haunts me still. 
In her, one caught a glimpse of one of 
those weary, burdened lives with whose 
sorrows a stranger may not meddle. How 
| good to reflect on the nakedness and open- 
ness of all hearts, and all their heavy secrets, 


' to the good and pitying God. 
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LAID my darling down to sleep 
Beneath the church’s shade ; 


I 


The angels taught the flowers to creep 
The way Christ’s cross is made, 

And they told the birds to sing their song 

Beside her grave, all the summer long. 


Each morning crowned my Lilv’s head 
With sunbeams bright and fair, 

The stars at eve smiled o’er her bed, 
And made a glory there, 

While pitying breezes sadly sighed 

That one so lovely, so young had died. 


Till autumn with relentless hand 
Snatched the sweet flowers away: 
No more the feathered minstrel band 
Sang their soft requiem-lay, 
But leaves, like tears for the summer shed, 
Told of lost hopes and of brightness fled. 


LILY’S GRAVE: A BALLAD FOR EASTERTIDE. 






| Then winter came, with robes of white, 
And joy for all the earth, 

| Yet Christmas had for me no light, 

| My heart was dead to mirth ; 

| And down, deep down in the drifted snow 

| I hid my heart and its icy woe. 


| But ere the primroses of spring 
Had seen the April sun, 
My grief went from me like a thing 
That scarce had been begun, 
I lifted my eyes to heaven, and smiled, 
| And blessed the dear Love which took my child. 


| For Easter shone with radiant glow 
| Of Resurrection light, 
| And joy, exceeding all the woe, 
Burst on my eager sight, 
| As I saw my living Saviour stand, 
| With my gathered Lily in His hand. 
REBE REMBERT. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By A. S. MACDUFF 
FIRST EVENING, 


‘Sweet spices they brought on their star- 
» sson: suke XXxiv. 33-53. 
* Now the day is over. 


Opening Hymn : 
lighted way. 
Hymn: 


SPOKE to you, last month, on one of the 
joyful truths connected with this happy 


and holy Easter season. I shall resume to- 
day what I was then unable to finish. 
You may remember one beautiful image 
I then took from God’s book of Nature—¢he 
flowers. 1 shall to-day select another, further 
to illustrate and teach the same glorious truth. 
Have any of you seen a butterfly, or butter- 


flies, in late spring or early summer? ‘Tell 
me what they are like. Yes, fairy things 


with light fluttering wings ; some white, some 
as if gemmed with jewels, some as if pow- 
dered with gold dust. 

Then tell me, further, what that butterfly 
has been doing during the cold dark months 
before you saw him darting joyfully about ? 
He has been having his winter s/eep too. 
In a little horny case, or in a little silken 
bed, he laid himself to rest, and only 
when the spring came did God aw ake 
him, and give him power to fly upwards. 

Think of the life of that butterfly before 
he lay down in his tiny bed! He was, of 


Concluding 


AND W. HOUGHTON. 


course, the same bright creature whose span- 
| gled wings you admired ; the same, but called 
| by a different name ; the same, and yet very 
different—a caterpillar. 

Let me ask you something about a cater- 
pillar. Has it wings? —Does it move very 
quickly ?—What does it feed upon? No, it 
has no wings; it can only crawl, and that 
usually close to the ground; and it feeds 
on green herbage—leaves, and such-like. 
Moving’ so 
slowly, it can 
go but a short 















distance; and 
living so near 


the ground 
there are 
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many things above and around which it 
cannot see. That is the butterfly defore it 
went to sleep. 

In what respect was it different when it 
awoke? It had wings ; and by having these 
it was not obliged to crawl along the ground. 
It could mount up into the sunny air; it 
could fly away, and visit new parks and | 
gardens of which it had never dreamed when | 
it was a caterpillar. Then its food was | 
changed. Instead of chewing only the green | 
herbage, it passes from plant ¢ to plant sipping | 
honey from flowery cups. Then its powers | 
of vision were changed. A caterpillar has six, 
what are called “simple” eyes on each side 
its body. Well, but though a butterfly has 
only two, what are named compound eyes, on | 
each side of its head, how many smaller ones 
do you think each of these contains ? Seven- | 
teen thousand! So you can take note with what | 
wonderful new powers of sight it is gifted! 
Perhaps, as a caterpillar, it could only see 
the grass along which it was crawling, or the | 
stems of the plants it was eating. Now it | 
can see all about; it has a special eye for 
almost any thing—trees and lakes, houses and | 
men, the blue sky and the golden sun, It | 
is a new world to it, and yet the same old | 
world. 

What, then, does this new picture from the | 
page of the book of Nature teach us? Is it | 
not once more, that when God awakes us | 
from our silent bed, the grave—we too, like | 
the butterfly, shall be changed, though yet the 
same. Let us hear what the other and 
greater Book of God says and teaches: ‘So 
also is the resurrection of the dead. It is 
sown in Corruption ; it is raised in incorrup- | 
tion. It is sown in dishonour; it is raised | 
in glory ; it is sown in weakness ; it is raised 
in power: it is sown a natural body; it is 
raised a spiritual body. Behold, I shew you 
a mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we sha// 
all be changed” (1 Cor. xv.42—51). Undying, 
glorious, incorruptible, heavenly, immortal ; 
gifted with new spiritual powers, just as the 
butterfly had fresh powers of motion and of 
sight. New powers. What do we read about 
the inhabitants of the new heavens and the 
new earth? That they need no rest— And 
there shall be no night there” (Rev. xxii. 5). 
That they need no earthly food—“ They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more” (Rev. vii. 16). “That they shed no 











more tears, and feel no more pain ” (Rev. xxi. 
4). God may even give us too, like the 
butterfly, fresh powers of flight; make us like 
the angels—“ Ministers of His to do His 
(Ps, ciii. 21) ; working for Him, 


pleasure” 


| but snow. 





perhaps, in other worlds. It may even be, 
by being changed and _ purified ourselves, 
enabling us to see in this old earth wonders 
and beauties which, with our mortal cater- 
pillar-vision, we had never dreamed of. 

One closing lesson from the book ot 
Nature. Last night we all of us went to 
| sleep; not only we, but every one did so: 
rosy children tired with their day’s play, old 
people glad to lie down to rest, and strong 
men and women wearied with toil. 

And so it is with that other sleep, the 
sleep of death. To little children and to 
old men and women, to girls and boys it 
comes alike—at all ages, in all places. Just 
as in our nightly sleep, it comes also to almost 


| every one with something of darkness—with 
| the shadow of pain and parting. 


But to those who have fled to Jesus it is 
a shadow—no more. The darkness is soon 
past, and the true light shineth. Better and 
truer then shall be the words, than they were 
ever said or sung of God’s world of nature— 
“Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, the flowers appear on the earth, and 
the time of the singing of birds is come.” 
As last night we laid us down to sleep in 
| darkness and silence, and awoke to the sun- 
light and the flowers and the sweet singing 
of the birds, so, if we believe in Him who is 
“the Resurrection and the Life,” shall we 
awake from our “sleep in Jesus” to new and 
joyous life on the world’s Great Easter 
MORNING. 

A. S, MACDUFF. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “TI love to tell the story.” Lesson: 
Psalm cxxvii. Cecctediing Hymn: “ Now the day is over.” 

Often during the past winter we saw the 
falling snow. How beautiful it was, cover- 
ing trees, houses, meadows, and _ gardens 
—all with a white mantle! Some were very 
glad to see it—the young, the healthy, those 
that had warm clothes to wear and good 
food to eat—and they made merry in the 
snow; but others—the weak, the poor, 
and the homeless—these were very sorry to 
see the snow, for it meant suffering to 
them. Yet there are people who live almost 
always amid the snow. If you travel north- 
ward, the farther you go the colder it be- 
comes, till, if you go far enough, you will 
come to parts where people build their 
houses, and carry on their trade, and live 
from year to year where they see little else 
But pleasant as it may be to us 
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to build just once in a while snow houses, 


and get inside them for the sake of amusing | 


ourselves, I don’t think any of us would 
envy the hardy Icelanders who always live 
amid the ice and snow. The snow is very 
beautiful, and if you read Mr. Skertchly’s 
paper on page 265 you will see what secret 
beauties it has in it. Now I wonder if you 
ever noticed how God has used the snow as 
an emblem of some truth He wants to teach. 
In the Book of Job the expression occurs, 
“ the treasures of the snow.” Let us try and 
see what spiritual “treasures” are wrapt up 
inthe snow. The snowis first of all pure. You 


, 


remember in that psalm (the 51st) where | 


King David weeps out his sorrow for his sin, 
he prays, “‘ Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” Snow indeed is not always 
white ; after it has lain on the earth awhile 
and been trodden under foot, it becomes 
very dirty, and suggestive of anything but 
purity. But what can be whiter than the 
newly-fallen snow where there is little to soil 
it? And so we tse the phrase, when we want 
to say that a thing is as white as can be, “it 
is as white as snow.” And when David 
prayed, “‘Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow,” he expressed his faith that God 
would so cleanse; the soul that not a spot or 
stain would remain. And so when we see 
the snow sparkling like crystal, we are to 
think of that as an emblem of the purifying 
of our hearts. But have we any need to 
pray such a prayer as that? Any need of 
inward cleansing? Our hearts are like a 
hidden spring; but we can tell the nature 
of the spring by the waters which it sends 
forth ; and we can tell what our hearts are 
by what comes forth fromthem. Kind words, 
and gentle deeds, and loving service rendered 
to others, are the signs of a good heart. 
But what does the angry frown, the proud 
look, the unkind word, the selfish act be- 
speak, if not a heart that needs cleansing? 
But God can make it clean and white, so 
that only good shall come from it. And the 
snow is an emblem to us of the manner in 
which, if we ask Him and yield our hearts 
to His influence, He will make us pure. So 
we shall do well daily to pray, ‘“ Wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.” 

The snow, too, is an emblem of Goa’s 
care. ‘Thus we read in Psalm cxlvii. 16, 
“He giveth snow like wool.” No doubt 
you will feel that as the snow means in- 
creased cold and increased privations for 
many, that God’s care is a strange lesson 
to get from it. Yet I think that is what the 
psalmist means. “He giveth snow like 
IX—20 


| wool.” We have seen the sheep with its 
warm fleece which God provides for its use 
in the dark cold winter, and we know how 
| comfortable it must be in its soft clothing 
| when the ice and snow are all around us. 
| We know, too, that when the shearers cut 
| the wool off the sheep, in the early summer, 
hove wool goes to the factories, where, after 
| passing through all sorts of processes, it is 
| woven into various kinds of woollen fabrics, 
out of which our warm and comfortable gar- 
| ments are made. Well, you say, there does 
| not seem much resemblance between. this 
| warm wool and the cold snow ; yet there is a 
good deal, as wool keeps the body warm, and 
| the snow keeps the earth warm. Hard and 
| prolonged frosts without snow do a great 
deal of damage, because, as there is no snow 
to keep the buried seeds and roots warm, 
they have no protection, and sometimes 
perish. But when the earth is well covered 
with snow the frost rarely does damage below 
the earth, the snow keeps it warm. And so it 
is a provision of the kind God that made us, 
by which vegetable life is preserved, and by 
which in consequence animal and human life 
is sustained and gladdened. God’s care is 
over all. It extends to all things; however 
frail and humble and much despised by 
man they may be, it is not beneath God to 
think of and to care for them. So even the 
snow which looks so cold and desolate may 
remind us of God's thoughtful love, and even 
the very poor who shiver in the wintry blast 
may accept the snow as a token, and let it 
lead up their thoughts to Him who is ever 
kind and merciful and who forgets no one. 
Once when Martin Luther was in great 
trouble and alarm, a little bird alighted on a 
branch just outside his window and sang, 
and Luther, turning to his friend, exclaimed, 
“Happy fellow! he leaves God to care for 
him.” And so the Saviour tells us we may 
leave God to care for us; and oh! what com- 
fort there is for us all in the thought, “ My 
Father in Heaven thinks of and cares for me.” 
W. HOUGHTON. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Every little step I take.” Lesson: 
Exodus xxiii. 2o—33. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day is 
over.” 


It is just possible that in reading the lesson 
you have been struck by the words which occur 
in the thirtieth verse, “By little and little.” 
They are.words which have come down to us 
from a very far-off time, and from a very 
distant land, and they are the words of God. 
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He had promised to the Israelites a country 
for themselves and their families, where 
they might build their houses and plant 
their vines and cultivate their corn-fields, 
and which should be to them, when their 
torg wanderings were over, a settled place of 
abode. Very beautiful must the prospect 
often have been to them, and through many 
a sad and lonely hour of their pilgrimage, 
amid the toils of the way, the hope of at last 
entering upon a land which they might call 
“home,” and which would be in reality 
“home” to them, must have given them 
strength and cheer. But this promised land 
was as yetaland of which they knew no- 
thing; and, moreover, it was at present 
peopled with very strange nations, having all 
kinds of (to our ears) outlandish names, 
who did not know and did not worship the 
true God, and who would not likely be wil- 
ling to go out that others might come in— 
and the Israelites, who had never been used 
to war, were a little afraid of these strange 
people, for they were mostly strong and 
daring and reckless. So God promised them 
that He would by little and little drive the 
Canaanites out; not all at once, for if he 
did that—if He sent out its present inhabit- 
ants before its new ones were ready to enter 
upon its possession, the land would become 
rank with weeds from having no one to till 
it, and the wild beasts would multiply from 
having no one to keep them back. So God 
promised that He would drive out the old 
inhabitants “by little and little,” that is, 
gradually. Little by little comes the sum- 
mer, not bursting upon us all of a sudden, 
with its light and beauty. Each day the 
sun stays a little longer above the horizon, 
and each day his beams get a little warmer, 
and so gradually but surely we are taken 
into the golden and beautiful summer time. 
So too falls the rain, not deluging us with 
a heavy burst, but broken up into myriads 
of little drops, falling one after another 
continuously. So too grow the trees and 
flowers—not fast enough for us to see them 
—but they do grow, and by little and little 
the green leaves peep out till the tree is 
covered with foliage, and the buds come 
forth till the plant is decked with a wealth of 
blossom. So also comes on old age—creep- 
ing on by degrees. We do not by a sudden 
leap pass unto that state, so that we might 
say “we are young to-day and shall be old 
to-morrow,” but through many successive 
stages following one upon the other. It is 
difficult to believe that you, so young and 
bright to-day, can ever become like the old 





and infirm grandfather, who needs another’s 
arm on which to lean when he attempts to 
walk! But so it is; the changes are so 
gradual that we hardly notice them, yet little 
and little old age comes on. So, too, is 
the growth of character—that goes on by 
little and little. In this way we grow to be 
good or bad. And character is formed by 
many things ; our words, our habits, our com- 
panions, and our circumstances—all have 
some share in helping to construct it. In 
our youth our character is not so much 
formed as forming. We are like trees grow- 
ing, like houses being built, like gardens 
being planted. What we shall be, when 
older, grows out of what we try to make our- 
selves now, somewhat as an oak grows out 
of an acorn. But this is what I want to 
say: we neither become good or bad all 
at once. You have heard of and seen ill- 
tempered people, and felt sorry in your 
hearts for them; but how did they become 
so? Not suddenly, but by little and little; 
the passion within them being fed, at last 
became so strong that now it quite masters 
them. You have heard too of people whom 
no one trusts. One untruth has followed 
another, one false word was used, then a 
second, and so on, the evil becoming, un- 
happily, less and less in appearance by fre- 
quent repetition, till at last it has become a 
settled habit. Wrong things are driven out 
of us little by little, and we must begin to 
drive them out of us in very early life; 
if let alone they will in time quite over- 
power us. There was once a boy most 
violent and passionate in his temper, but he 
used when he felt his anger rising in him to 
turn aside wherever he was and pray, “O 
Lamb of God, keep me calm, keep me calm!” 
and his fierce spirit being thus controlled, 
he became afterwards one of the tenderest 
of men as well as one of the greatest of 
preachers. But who can tell what might have 
happened to him if he had not learned thus 
to “rule his spirit”? Good character, too, is 
formed by little and little. You have been 
told of those wonderful islands, far away from 
here, which are said to be formed by the 
untiring labours of little insects. Yet, feeble 
though they are, by little and little they 
have been able to construct great islands 
and reefs in the sea. You have watched 
the birds, too, building their nests in the 
spring. How many weary flights to and 
fro they have to take with bits of straw 
and clay and moss and twig before the 
nest is finished; and yet little by little the 
work of construction goes on till pre- 
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of little 
Now you don’t, perhaps, always 
feel good and disposed to be gentle and 
patient ; you feel, even when you try to be 
good, that you often fail, and are sometimes 
disheartened in the attempt, and you say, 
“Oh, dear! my character does not grow at 


sently it is one of the cosiest 
homes. 


all. I fear I never shall be what I feel I 
ought to be.” But you can’t see a flower 
open and unfold, however closely you watch 
it; it does open, nevertheless. And though a 
good character grows so silently and secretly 
that you cannot see it grow and mark its 
progress day by day, yet it may be growing 
in you for all that. Every time you crush 
down a bad feeling; every time you hold 
back an angry word; every time you force 
yourself to do a kind action, when you feel 
half inclined to do an unkind one; every 
time you make yourself do right instead of 
wrong, and please God instead of self, you 
are like a bird adding a fresh twig to its 
nest, or like a builder adding a new stone to 
his house, or like a painter adding a new 
stroke to his picture; and little though it 
seems, it is all helping to completeness. And 
so, if day by day, at your work and at your 
play, you try to do God’s wishes and not 
your own, your character will grow by little 





and little, till you shall become like Jesus 
Christ your Saviour, to be like whom is 
strength and joy. 


W. HOUGHTON. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus when He left the sky.” Lesson: 
Luke xiii. 22—30. Concluding Hymn: ‘ Now the day is over.” 


In the chapter which we have read we 
hear of one coming to Jesus, and putting to 
Him the question, “ Lord, are there few that 
be saved?” It was a question that was more 
curious than useful, and so Jesus turned 
round to the questioner, and to those that 
stood about Him, and as good as said, “ You 
need not concern yourself as to the number 
of the saved—the rather make sure of your 
own safety. Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate.” What then is meant by “the strait 
gate”? Ifa teacher were to talk to you 
about a straight road he would mean a road 
that goes right onward without any turns or 
curves in it. But if he talked to you of a 
“ strait-laced ” man he would mean one very 
narrow and bigoted in his opinions. So too, you 
know, there are pieces of water called straits, 
by which we mean some narrow passage be- 
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tween lands on either side, yet wide enough 
for ships to pass up and down. ‘This word 
“strait,” therefore, means narrow, or con- 
fined. So when our Lord speaks here of 
a “strait gate” He simply means a narrow 
gate, a gate, that is, which is a little difficult 
to get through—beyond which narrow gate, 
He tells us elsewhere, there is a narrow way, 
that is, a way to take which requires prayer, 
vigilance, and determination. 

As you know, too, the old cities in the 
East had gates. It was so in our old Eng- 
lish towns. They used to be all walled 
round, and at certain points there were gates 
for people going in and out. In some of the 
towns parts of the ancient walls still stand, 
and though the gates themselves have long 
disappeared their names remain, and so there 
are in many towns streets named after the 
old gates—‘ Northgate,” “ Westgate,” and 
so on. So the towns in Palestine had gates, 
and often very narrow ones. Hence, the 
sight of a “strait gate” and a “ narrow way” 
was very familiar to Jesus. But what truth 
does He intend to teach by it? It is this: 
the way to become the good and happy chil- 
dren of God is not very easy ; but if we try 
we can find the way. We perhaps could 
not find it for ourselves, but Jesus leads 
us to it, and we can surely follow Him. 
He it is who leads us into the city where 
God lives. Without the city are all kinds 
of dangers: to be outside it is to be unsafe 
and unhappy, like sheep that are out of the 
fold at night time. But within the city there 
is light and joy, safety and peace; and to be 
there is to be safe and happy, and blessed for 
ever. And all this put into other words means 
that it is a sad and unhappy condition in 
which to be, not to love and follow and obey 
Jesus your Saviour, and that it is a light and 


joyous thing to trust Him as your friend, and | 


to obey Him as your King. And Jesus tells 
us that to enter this blessed city is like 
getting through a “strait gate.” 

That gate is not always the same. When we 
have done wrong then it is Repentance. We 
all know that to repent is to be sorry for 
our sins and faults, and we all know, too, 
that to be that is often very difficult. A 
boy has said to-day some very unkind 
words to his mother, Presently, however, 


his temper begins to cool; he thinks of his 
mother’s kindness, he becomes very sad, he 
feels, “I do wish I could unsay what I 
said,” and then the tears come, and with a 





broken heart he goes to his mother to tell 
her how sorry he is. To repent is to feel 
like that towards God. The gate at othe 
times is Confession. Strait too is this, like 
the other; for we none of us feel it pleasant 
when we have done wrong either to ow 
companions or our brothers or sisters, to go 
and tell them so. Pride suggests that we 
conceal our fault, however much we feel that 
we were in the wrong. To do so, however, 
is to act the part of a coward ; it needs some- 
thing of a hero to go and confess a sin. 
And God asks that we confess our faults to 
Him as well as to each other; and when 
we learn to do that, that is one of Jesus’ 
very strait gates. Whatever you have to do, 
to do the will of God, which is rather hard 
at first—that is your strait gate; but it 
is the only right thing to do, and the only 
blessed one. And you may always know 
what the will of God is. It is the thing 
which is the truest, the purest, the kindest 
thing you can think of. We are told, how- 
ever, to “strive to enter the strait gate.” 
Wishing won’t take us within it, nor will 
thinking about it. Suppose you wanted to 
open a drawer which was fastened, it would 
never do for you to stand before it trying 
to coax it to open, wishing it would open; 
you will have to strive with it to make it 
come open. So if we want to be better, 
obedient, self-forgetful, and true, we must 
strive, be quite determined about it. There 
are sure to be some who, as we go through 
life, will seek tohinder us. It is hard to row 
against the stream, and when our friends 
don’t care much to please Christ it is difficult 
for us to care. It will need on our part 


striving. Others too, may be, will laugh 
at you. It is difficult to.hold out against 


ridicule, and therefore striving is needed. 
And perhaps above all we need to “ strive,” 
because there is so much in ourselves that 
needs to be met and overcome—our own 
pride, and indolence, and selfishness. We 
all remember those who pressed through 
the crowd to get at Jesus. This is what 
we want to do, whether our hindrances 
arise from ourselves, or from others, 01 
from our circumstances, we must strive to 
press through them, that we may get into 
the Saviour’s presence, and tell Him out 
sins and sorrows, and implore His forgive- 
ness and help to live as He lived. And 
happily, while we strive, One from above 
helps us, W. HOUGHTON, 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
BLINDNESS AND ITS COMPENSATIONS. 


ROFESSOR FAWCETT, speaking recently at 

a meeting attended by about three hundred blind 
people, as well as by a much larger number of the 
general public, gave some valuable counsels, based 
on his own experience, with reference to the training 
and treatment of the blind. The Professor has him- 
self been blind since he was twenty-five years of age, 
but the affliction has not only proved to be compatible 
with marked success in the pursuits of scholarship, 
literature, and political life, but has not prevented his 
enjoyment of a good share of out-of-doors recreation 
and activity. He is fond of salmon-catching and fly- 
fishing, and can enjoy a good gallop over the turf, 
a skating expedition of fifty or sixty miles across the 
fens, or a row on the river, as much as anybody. He 
strongly deprecates the idea that blind people must 
necessarily give themselves exclusively to a contem- 
plative life, or that they should be permitted to sink 
into helplessness and dependence. Such a course 
exposes them to personal unhappiness and renders 
them a burden to society. ‘ With regard to children 
who are blind,’ says the professor, ‘‘ I have no hesita- 
tion whatever in saying that the greatest service you 
can render them is not to rear them in the bonds of 
charitable dependence, but to send them forth in the 
world if possible to make their own living and to 
depend upon their own resources.” He spoke in the 
highest possible terms of praise of Mr. Campbell’s 
Normal College for the Blind, at Upper Norwood, 
close by the Crystal Palace ; at the same time strongly 
urging that it was a mistake to imprison the adult 
blind within the walls of some great establishment, 
and that the true method was to give them help in 
their homes, the charms and joys of whieh were of 
indescribable value to them. Referring to the com- 
pensations of this affliction, Professor Fawcett touch- 
ingly said: ‘* Will you allow me to tell you what is 
the chief compensation that I have found? A blind 
person, although he can do many things, can do 
scarcely anything without the assistance of some 
friend or some helpmate. The assistance which I 
require may be slight, but stili it is indispensable and 
essential ; and to my mind, with regard to blindness, 
the silver lining to the dark cloud—the compensation 
which we derive—is to find the wonderful and inex- 
haustible fund of human kindness that there is in this 
world, and to appreciate, as we must appreciate every 
moment of our life, the wonderful and ready willing- 
ness with which the services we need are so generously 
afforded us.” 


TRAINING SHIPS FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN. 


Among the good works done on behalf of the poor 
children—to be found, alas! by hundreds and thou- 
sands in the lowest haunts of our great cities—that of 








the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children always deserves honourable recognition. 
The Society by whom this undertaking is carried on 
has at present, according to a recent report, six 
schools and homes and two training ships—the well- 
known Chichester and Arethusa. Since 1852, when 
the society was founded, upwards of seven thousand 
boys and girls have been received into these homes 
and ships, and six thousand of them have been sent 
out into the world with a fair chance of earning their 
own livelihood in respectability and comfort. Of the 
boys, no less than two thousand five hundred have 
been sent to sea, either in the merchant service or the 
royal navy. The life of a common sailoris, no doubt, 
a hard, rough life, but it presents opportunity for 
advancement, and notwithstanding its hardships, the 
brawny shoulders and open, healthy faces of the lads 
who go to sea testify that it is conducive to health. 
Contrast the poor, half-fed, pale, dirty lad of the class 
from which these are taken, with the bright, cheery, 
stalwart lads of the Chichester and Arethusa, and add 
to the difference thus presented all the advantages of 
the mental and moral training received in the case of 
the latter, and it will be felt at once that such results 
cannot be estimated by any money value. Besides 
the inestimable blessing to the children themselves, 


| from the work carried on in the training ships, there 


is a twofold gain of another kind: first, society is 
relieved of an element of disorder, danger, and misery ; 
and, secondly, our mercantile and naval marine are 
supplied with men of a stamp far superior to that of 
the poor creatures who so often seek refuge from utter 
misery, and not seldom from utter infamy, in “ going 
to sea.” The headquarters of the National Refuges 
Society are at 8, Great Queen Street, Holborn, E.C. 
The requirements appear to be over £20,000 annu- 
ally, and it is stated that there is an urgent need for 
funds just now, 


THE CENTENARY OF DR. CHALMERS, 


The centennial anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Chalmers—who was born on the 17th of March, 1780 
has served as an occasion for specially recalling the 
greatness of a character and work by which the 
Church has been placed under lasting obligation. 
The generation which Chalmers so mightily influenced 
by his personal ministry is rapidly passing away, and 
therefore the testimony of those who can speak of 
their direct contact with this great master-spirit is of 
peculiar and increasing value. In a recently published 
sketch of Dr. Chalmers’s career, Principal Cairns refers 
to his subject as ‘a saint, a preacher, a theologian, 
a reformer, a founder and organizer of the Church of 
Christ,” and dwells especially, with much fulness and 
impressiveness, upon ‘“‘ the bearing of Dr. Chalmers’s 
career on ‘missionary impulse.”” The renewal of the 
many inspiring and sacred associations connected 
with this great name will, we may hope, be of great 
service to those who are now called upon to continue 
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the tasks from which “the fathers’? have been called 
away. 


PRIVATE EXECUTIONS AND NEWSPAPER REPORTS. 


It is difficult to realise that little more than ten 
years ago the custom of public executions still pre- 
vailed in this country. It became clear at length 
that the spectacle of the death of a criminal whose life 
was legally forfeited totally failed to serve any good 
public end. In former times, when capital punish- 
ment was unnecessarily and barbarously cruel in its 
method of infliction, and when it was the penalty of 
comparatively trivial offences, the crowds who as- 
sembled to witness it appear to have gazed upon the 
horrid spectacle with a want of feeling which is per- 
fectly astonishing, and often to have regarded it only 
as an amusement. Whether society has become less 
cruel, in these days, may be doubted, but it has 
certainly become more sensitive ; and it isan immense 
step in advance that an exhibition has been abolished 
which was calculated to produce either a merely brutal 
enjoyment, or a morbid sentiment of horror and pity 
in which the iniquity of the crime was forgotten. 
We are glad to notice that a check is now being 
put upon the attendance at private executions of 
those ‘representatives of the press,” too many of 
whom are ready to pick up and to send forth in 
print any garbage in the shape of ‘information ”’ 
which will gratify a depraved curiosity, but which 
cannot possibly benefit any human being. It is a 
‘mere idle pretext to say that reporters ought to be 
present at executions in order to check possible abuses 
and scandal. The officials who are required by law 
to see that the dread sentence is carried out properly 
are such that no reasonable person can wish for any 
further safeguard in that direction ; and every right- 
minded man would rejoice to know that our newspapers 
would henceforth be clear of the sickening and mis- 
chievous details which pander to the low feeling that 
exalts a murderer into something like a hero, and that 
gloats with morbid interest over the most trivial inci- 
dents of his last hours. The columns of our news- 
papers are still polluted by many items the publication 
of which can serve, so far as we can see, no good end 
of any kind, and we shall probably have to wait long 
before the good sense, good taste, and good feeling 
of the public will demand that such items shall be 
withheld. 


COFFEE MUSIC HALLS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A movement has been started under very influen- 
tial patronage for the establishment of ‘Coffee 
Music Halls” in different parts of London. The 
idea is to provide means of popular recreation apart 
from the mischievous influences which always, in 
greater or less degree, attend the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. Music halls as they at present exist are 
understood to be places in which the entertainments 
are generally speaking debased and debasing in 
character, the drinking excessive, and the associa- 


ee 
quite believe that in particular instances the descrip. 
tion would need qualification. In great cities, how. 
ever, where there are tens of thousands of people 
living in lodgings, or in very cramped “ apartments,” 
and knowing little of the comforts of a home, it is of 
extreme importance that there should be convenient 
places of public resort and recreation, both out-of. 
doors and under cover. The management of music 
halls of the kind now proposed will require a very 
great deal of tact and wisdom, but we cannot 
doubt that they may serve a most valuable purpose 
and counteract a great deal of evil. It isa great 
advantage that we are now generally coming to 
understand more perfectly than we once did, that 
efforts to promote bright, innocent recreation, as 
well as solid instruction and moral and religious 
reform, properly come within the sphere of the 
Christian philanthropist, and that in efforts of both 
kinds the more favoured in wealth, opportunity, and 
education may with the greatest advantage lend 
their aid to those who are less fortunate. We hope 
that these ‘‘ Coffee Music Halls’ may be found to 
answer in many of our great centres of population. 


MEMORIAL TO LORD LAWRENCE, 


A distinguished company met lately at the Mansion 
House in order to inaugurate a public movement for 
raising a fund with which to provide some suitable 
tribute to the character and achievements of the late 
Lord Lawrence. The step has been taken not a 
moment too soon, for in a day when the passion for 
raising memorials has in some instances perhaps been 
indulged even to excess, it would have been a cause 
for something more than surprise if no tribute of the 
kind had been paid to such a man as this. In the 
multiplicity of objects continually demanding sympa- 
thy and support, it can scarcely be that Englishmen 
will fail practically to endorse the resolution adopted 
at the meeting referred to, on the motion of the Earl 
of Derby, seconded by the Dean of Westminster, 
‘That John, Lord Lawrence, was a statesman of 
whom England is proud, and that he deserves an 
honourable memorial at the hands of his country- 


” 


men. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE STRAIN AND AGONY OF RUSSIA. 


The cruel and cowardly attempt upon the life of the 
Emperor of Russia, made in the month of February, 
the third attempt within twelve months, has called 
forth all but universal expressions of indignation 
against the unknown culprits and of sympathy for the 
intended victim. The conspirators who on this occa- 
sion laid the train for an explosion of dynamite in the 
Winter Palace showed a reckless disregard of human 
life which bespeaks the fierceness of their passion. 
The explosion caused the death of some ten or a dozen 
soldiers, and wounded many besides ; the Emperor, his 
daughter the Duchess of Edinburgh, and others of his 





tions bad. Certainly this account of music halls in 
general may be taken as correct, although we can | 


household were probably only saved by the accidental 
delay which prevented their being in the dining-room. 
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is placed by the persistent and widespread insurrec- 
tionary movement among his subjects is one of great 
difficulty. At the sametime the demonstrations of good 
feeling on the 2nd of March, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Emperor’s accession, seem to testify that 
the old spirit of reverence, loyalty, and affection, 
which has been:so marked a characteristic of Russian 
feeling towards their Czar, is byno means extinguished. 
This, in itself, surely affords a basis for action more 
likely to be permanent and effectual than mere 
measures of repression can ever be. Russia is, in 
truth, suffering from the burden of a vast system of 
official corruption, civil and military, and the quicken- 
ing of the national intelligence makes the people 
more and more susceptible to the galling and intol- 
erable pressure of this condition of things. Blind 
striking out, such as that of which the Nihilists have 
been guilty, can no more secure the reforms and the 
progress so sorely needed, than the establishment on 
the Emperor’s part of a military terrorism can pro- 
mote social content and national well-being. We 
can only express the hope that this agonising strain 
upon both sovereign and people may soon be 
relaxed, and that the event will prove that Russia is 
still capable of producing some leader wise and strong 
enough to show that mighty empire the true, safe 
path of freedom. 


A REFORM IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


A movement of reform within the Armenian Church, 
at present upon a small scale, but full of interest and 
promise, has lately been brought under the notice of 
the Christian public of this country by the visit of 
Archbishop Migherditch, The conversion of the 
archbishop and his present position as a reformer 
are traceable to the influence and teaching of the 
American missionaries, who for some forty years have 
laboured with great faithfulness in Asia Minor. 
About thirteen years ago the archbishop, at that 
time holding the second official position in the 
Armenian Church, a position of wealth and influence, 
was appealed to for guidance and instruction by some 
of his flock who had been awakened by the preaching 
of the American missionaries at Aintab. The cir- 
cumstance led him to a more careful searching of the 
Scriptures, and soon he became fully conscious of the 
error and corruption which had crept into the Ar- 
menian Church and permeated its entire system. 
After an anxious mental struggle the archbishop felt 
it his duty to abandon his ecclesiastical dignity, and 
thus to exchange worldly honour and comparative 
wealth for contempt, persecution, and poverty. In 
this new phase of his career the archbishop, owing 
no doubt to the influence of early training and life- 
long association, felt unable to accept with complete 
satisfaction the Congregational system of Church-life 
to which the American missionaries are attached. 
Accidentally, as it would seem, a copy of a Turkish 
translation of the English Book of Common Prayer 
came into his hands; the liturgy aftorded him great 
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delight, and he determined that ‘the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should be his patriarch ; ” in other words, 
that he would connect any work which he might be 
able to do among his countrymen with the organiza- 
tion of the Church of England. About three hundred 
people in Aintab have given their adhesion to the 
archbishop’s enterprise, but poverty and the in- 
tolerant system of the Turkish Government have 
stood in the way. The archbishop has come to this 
country especially to raise funds (only about £1,300 
are needed) for the erection of a church in which to 
prosecute his ministry. He has been most cordially 
received by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by 
many other persons of great influence and distinction, 
and there ought to be no difficulty whatever in 
supplying all the financial necessities of the case. 
What is of more urgent importance to obtain even 
than money, is the Sultan’s Firman. recognising 
“the Reformed Church of Armenia” as a separate 
sect, and thus freeing the leader and adherents of 
the movement from oppression and persecution, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, to which they are at present 
unhappily subject. The influence of Sir Henry 
Layard is being used for this end, and it is hoped 
that our Foreign Secretary will also lend his aid in 
inducing the Porte to make this concession. 


BUDDHIST SACRED TEXTS IN JAPAN, 


The discovery of Sanskrit texts in the ancient 
libraries of Japan, to which Professor Max Miiller 
has called attention, is an event of great interest to 
scholars, and may also have important, although per- 
haps remote, influence upon Buddhist teaching in 
that country and in China. However this may be, 
the learned Oxford Professor finds from an exami- 
nation of one of the sacred texts sent to him from 
Japan by a Buddhist priest, that the Chinese transla- 
tions of the Sanskrit texts are extremely inaccurate, 
in many cases affecting the essence of the teaching. 
Scholars have long been of opinion that manuscripts, 
such as that now brought to light, existed in Japanese 
libraries, and it is hoped that many more will be pro- 
cured from the same sources. For our part we do 
not look, as some of our enthusiastic savans appear 
to do, for a religious regeneration of Japan from the 
revision of the translation of Buddhist teachings, but 
there can be no doubt that such a revision might be 
very beneficial in its effect upon some of the thirty 
million followers of Buddha in that country. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN AUSTRIA. 

It is announced by the secretaries of the Evangelical 
Alliance that the Emperor of Austria has graciously 
fulfilled the promise made by him some months ago 
to a deputation from the Alliance, with reference to 
some alleged cases of persecution for conscience’ sake 
in Bohemia. The Emperor promised that the cases 
should be inquired into, and that justice should be 
done. <A decree has now been issued granting to the 
congregations of Evangelical Christians concerned 
permission to hold services, both public and private, 
upon the condition that the attendants receive special 
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invitations to be present. Children between seven 
and fourteen years of age are not permitted to accom- 
pany their parents to these services. According to a 
statement made by the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times, who appears to write with full information of 
the facts, it would seem that the difficulties which the 
troubled congregations have suffered from have been 
more of the nature of a local dispute and difficulty 
than was at first supposed. The subordinate authori- 
ties at Prague had, with some harshness, put in force 
what they no doubt conceived to be the law with 
respect to the public services of ‘‘sectarians;” but, 
on appeal to the Minister of Public Worship and 
Education, their decisions have been reversed, and 
the permission above referred to has been formally 
notified to the pastors and churches concerned. 
Austria, within the lifetime of the present generation, 
has made marvellous advances in political freedom, 
and although the process of complete emancipation 
from the old traditions of religious intolerance must 
necessarily be slow, the steps taken with regard to 
the “Free Evangelical Church of Bohemia’? may 
be regarded as a token of the advance of a sound and 
enlightened policy. 


IlI.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MEDICAL MISSION WORK IN TIENTSIN, CHINA. 


The extreme value of medical knowledge and skill 
in the prosecution of missionary work might be 
abundantly illustrated by the records of missionary 
experience in every part of the world. Last month 
we called attention to a movement for providing 
qualified medical ladies to prosecute their calling 
among the women and children of India. We note 
now, from a newspaper published in China, an ac- 
count showing the great value of such services in that 
country as a means of conciliating prejudice, exciting 
confidence, and preparing the way for the gospel, as 
well as a means of alleviating bodily suffering. The 
wife of a Chinese governor-general at Tientsin was 
dangerously ill, and ‘“‘was given up by the native 
physicians, who had exhausted all their resources, as 
well as all the expensive drugs of the Chinese phar. 
macopeeia, to the extent of twenty or thirty, and who 
could think of nothing better than to begin anew and 
give them all over again.”” Fortunately for the patient 
her husband resolved to call in the aid of foreigners, 
Dr. Mackenzie and Dr. Irvine, two British medical 
missionaries, and under their skilful care a recovery 
soon took place. After the critical point of the case, 
as we understand, the services of Miss Howard, of the 
American Medical Mission at Peking, were secured, 
and this lady has for the present taken up her abode 
in apartments provided for her in the governor’s 
official residence, an honour never before accorded to 
a foreign lady. The fame of the skill thus displayed 
by the physicians from the West has extended in in- 
fluential quarters and has brought a large number of 
patients for treatment. Moreover, Dr. Mackenzie has 
been placed by the governor referred to in charge of 
a dispensary, with formal permission to practise 








—— 
medicine, and this permission includes the express 
understanding that religious teaching and preaching 
are to be combined with medical service. The dis. 
pensary had scarcely been opened before it was 
crowded with patients, all of whom, it may be added, 
are treated gratuitously, which on many accounts 
seems to be a desirable arrangement, It is hoped 
that this undertaking may ultimately lead to the 
establishment of a hospital, which would bea great 
boon to the population, and afford invaluable oppor- 
tunities for the advancement of mission work. 


MISSIONS AND EDUCATION IN BENARES, 


A brief but very interesting survey of the missionary 
position and prospects in the city of Benares is given 
in the Chronicle of the London Missionary Society, 
by the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., whose 
name has so long been honourably known in con- 
nection with Christian effort in the Holy City of the 
Hindoos. Mr. Sherring says: ‘‘In Benares, per- 
haps above all other places in India, the demand 
for patient and persistent labour is greatest. The 
influence of old rigid Hinduism is very powerful in 
this seat of idolatry, and, although Christianity and 
education are making steady and manifest progress, 
the conflict between the old things and the new, 
instead of diminishing, is becoming every year 
stronger.”” There, as everywhere else in India, the 
native character displays a singular mixture of good 
and bad qualities. One good quality is the remark- 
able eagerness for the attainment of knowledge. 


‘I will illustrate this,” says Mr. Sherring, “by a 
reference to our own Institution. It has 437 students, 
all of whom learn English, but they also study their 
own languages—Hindu, Urdu, Bengalee, besides a 
classical language, such as Sanskrit or Persian. They 
receive 2 sound education in history, mathematics, 
grammar, general literature, and Christianity ; while 
some are taught special subjects, such as logic and 
chemistry. Mr. Bulloch and myself together instruct 
seven classes in succession daily. We have besides 
a large number of native teachers, one of whom is the 
Rev. Kashi Nath Dutt, who, I am glad to say, is 
now in good health. At the commencement and 
close of each day’s proceedings all the students and 
teachers are assembled in the largest hall for prayer, 
and during the day the classes receive systematic 
Christian instruction. We have also, in addition, a 
number of schools in various parts of the city and 
neighbourhood for the instruction of young people of 
both sexes. Our girls’ schools are in a prosperous 
condition, and contain nearly 300 girls and young 
women, chiefly Hindus and Mohammedans. The 
Church Mission is doing a similar educational work 
ona larger scale even than what we are attempting. 
Then the Government, with its college, normal 
school, and numerous schools, is doing a magnificent 
work in the way of education. Moreover, the natives 
themselves are multiplying their schools. One for 
the instruction of Hindu girls of good caste, sup- 
ported by the Maharajah of Vizianagram, has between 
six and seven hundred scholars. In spite of obstacles 
and old-fashioned Hinduism lingering in the minds 
of the people, whether educated or illiterate, the out- 
look is promising and encouraging. Our converts 
from year to year are doubtless few, but the spread of 
Christianity is great, and its influence everywhere 1s 
becoming continually stronger.” 
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By L. T. MEADE, AvTHoR oF “WATER GIPSIES.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—AMERICAN PONIES. 


A FEW days after this adventure of little 
Andrew’s, Sir Andrew Harvey joined his 
friends in their Continental tour, and Hester 
and her boy remained alone at Claughton- 
ville. This had not been her husband’s wish, 
—he had suggested at least thirty sea-side 
places to be visited and enjoyed during his 
absence, but Hester loved no place like 
Claughtonville. She would remain there at 
least until Andrew’s return. 

They parted, with kisses and words of ordi- 
nary endearment. Outwardly they appeared 
a very happy married couple; no one to see 
them together would guess that any cloud 
had arisen in their firmament; only each felt 
that the innermost recess of the heart of the 
other was closed. Each felt it, its influence 
pervading all their daily lives—a hardening 
influence—the reverse of good. They parted, 
however, in outward sunshine. How were 
they to meet again ? 

Andrew went to Switzerland, and Hester 
settled down to her own quiet life, and to 
the care of her boy. Little Andrew was now 
eight years old, his babyhood and early child- 
hood were already passing away. Hester 
knew that the time when he was altogether 
her own was nearly over. School days were 
approaching. She knew school days must 
come, but she could not thin.: of any parting 
with her son without a tightening at her 
heart, which was a foretaste of the pain of the 
real separation. 

Andrew Harvey was a wild, light-hearted, 
enthusiastic boy, a great favourite with the 
old servants and retainers ; his laugh was so 
joyous, his gay voice so full of life, that he 
always kept the old place awake. He had 
done so before his visit to London. But now 
there was a change in little Andrew. He 
did not understand in the least what was the 
matter; he knew that he was cross; he 
knew this in his heart of hearts; he said 
to himself over and over, that everything 
was just as jolly as ever, but somehow— 
somehow—everything did not appear so. 
Claughtonville was no longer periect; the 
fact was, a serpent, in the form of Uncle 
Rupert, had appeared in the poor little lad’s 
Paradise. When his mother told him that 
he must not see his uncle again, he was so in- 
dignant, he felt that the prohibition laid upon 


— was so unfair, so adverse to all his ideas 
—2I 





of pleasantness, that for a whole day he could 
not feel quite as fond of his mother as usual. 
She appeared to him unjust, she had laid a 
command upon him he failed to understand. 
This state of things only lasted for a day, for 
his own little heart was so interwoven with 
his mother’s, that he could not live with the 
shadow of a cloud between them. He was 
very much fascinated with his uncle; his 
uncle had quite charmed him, but he con- 
soled himself with the hope that his mother 
would relent, and in the meantime he had the 
great pleasure of relating to James and John 
and also to his old nurse all about the Ameri- 
can ponies. He arrived at Claughtonville, 
and very wonderful tales did he tell ; the ser- 
vants listened amazed and incredulous ; little 
Andrew grew angry with their unbelief, he 
stamped his small foot, and went away to 
console himself with Rough. Rough was the 
English pony he himself possessed. 

It occurred to him, as he stood with his arm 
round Rough’s neck, what a small, poor kind 
of little animal he was; he ordered his groom 
to put on his saddle, and took a canter. 
Rough did not go half fast enough—for the 
first time in his life he was discontented with 
Rough. So it was with his other pets—his 
pigeons, his rabbits, even his dogs. His 
whole little head was full of America and its 
delights, for Uncle Rupert, in true Yankee 
fashion, had magnified the merits of the 
American specimens. Little Andrew was 
thoroughly cross, careless over his home les- 
sons, indifferent to his play, discontented 
with his home. His mother, who taught him 
herself, had to reprove him for his ill-com- 
pleted tasks. 

‘‘T’m rot well, mother,” he answered in 
reply. 

“ How so, my boy?” she said. “ You look 
very well.” 

“°Tis not my body, mother,” continued 
little Andrew. “’Tis the very, very inner- 
most bit of me. I don’t quite understand 
what ails it, only it feels dreadfully wrong 
and bad. I know, mother,” he continued, 
“ what would partly cure that bit of me that’s 
got so sick, and what would altogether cure 
it. Shall Isay?” 

“Do, dearest; if it is a reasonable wish 
that mother can grant, you shall have it.” 

“T want to see Uncle Rupert again; I 
want to see /o¢s of him, and to hear him talk 
heaps: that’s the whole cure; and the half 
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cure is an American pony, right away from 
New York.” 

“T will try and get you the American 
pony, I will write to your uncle and ask him 
to send for it for you; then if you are my 
own bright, happy Andrew when it arrives, it 
shall be yours. Your uncle shall get it for 
you, Andrew, and I am sure he will do it with 
pleasure, but my little boy must trust his 
mother for the other thing. She loves both 
her brother and she loves her little son, but 
she would rather they did not see too much 
of each other for the present.” 

Little Andrew was silent for about a 
minute, then he said with a decided quiver of 
joy in his voice, *‘ I know that pony will do 
a lot for me—I’m better already. MayI run 
out now, mother, and learn my lesson this 
evening ?” 

His mother gave him permission, and first 
of all hugging her in his own ecstatic fashion, 
he bounded out through the open window. 
Hester sat down at once to write to her 
brother. 

Meanwhile little Andrew wandered away. 
He was now brimful of joy and excitement ; 
such feelings were always a little too much 
for him. ‘They coursed through his blood 
like fire. He must race off his pleasure. 

There was a field at some distance from 
the house, a field lately full of haycocks and 
all the life and motion of hay-making. He 
knew that now it would be deserted and 
quiet ; he went there to give vent to some of 
his exuberant delight. The field was quiet, 
he made it noisy with his shouts and glee. 
Some birds in the neighbouring shrubs joined 
their notes to his happy young voice. At 
last, exhausted with running, laughing, and 
leaping, he threw himself on the grass. He 
lay quiet for a few moments, then began to 
count on his small, brown fingers, the number 
of days before the American pony could 
arrive. He gave this much longed-for quad- 
ruped twenty days to make its appearance 
at Claughtonville ; he pictured how Rough 
and his New York cousin would meet; he 
arranged that Tom, his own small groom, 
should ride Rough, while he was mounted on 
a superior American steed. All delights 
seemed centred round this American pony, 
for this was the goal of his present ambition. 
He was absorbed in his own happy medita- 
tions when a hand was laid on his shoul- 
der. He raised his head, the dark travel- 
stained face of Rupert Morgan was gazing 
down on this small likeness of himself. A 
crimson flush rushed to little Andrew’s 
cheeks, his eyes flashed, he sprang to his feet. 


“Oh! Uncle Rupert, I’m to have an Ameri- 
can pony ; you are to buy it for me, and ’tis 
to come from New York. Have you been 
to mother? and has she told you about it. 
and then sent you on to me here, that I might 
describe to you just the kind of pony I like 
best? Oh, I say, this zs jolly! I am wel) 
now.” 

“Mount on my shoulder, boy. Here, 
spring! Now what’s all this about an 
American pony ?” 

*Hasn’t mother told you?” asked little 
Andrew, laughing, for he liked his tall perch 
immensely. 

*‘ T haven’t seen your mother yet. Idon’t 
| know that I shall see her at all. I’ve come 
for you. I want you to come out with me. 
I’ve a horse and carriage just at the end of 
the road, and there’s a fair in the village 
close by. You said you never saw a village 
fair. Come along, they are the best fun in 
the world.” 

‘But haven’t you seen my mother ?” 

“Not yet, lad; I may see her after the 
fair; I can’t say. Here, we'll be off; there’s 
| no time to lose.” 

“ Put me down, please,” said little An- 
| drew. His voice was quite changed ; there 
was now not a trace of joy in it; it had a 
| subdued, almost shocked sound. “ Put me 
| down, please,” he repeated, with a little touch 
| of dignity all his own. 
| Rupert Morgan threw back his head to 
| gaze steadily into the proud, dark eyes, then, 
scarcely knowing why, he let the boy slide to 
the ground. 

“What's up, young ’un ? you seem to have 
got a fright.” 

“No, no,” answered little Andrew; “I 
was only sure you had seen my mother, and 
that ’twas going to be so jolly. Good-bye,” 
he added, holding out his small hand. 

“What do you mean, boy? Aren’t you 
coming to the fair with me?” 

“No, I mustn’t; I can’t. Good-bye. 
| Please let the pony have a white star on his 
| forehead.” He turned on his heel and _ be- 
| gan to run towards the house. With a stride 

or two Morgan overtook him; he put his 
| hand forcibly on his arm. 
| “I must know the meaning of this, my lad. 
| I thought we were to be friends—the best of 
| friends. I thought ’twas all arranged. Aren't 
you glad to see me?” 
| Yes, yes, I’m glad—I’m too glad. Please 
|let me go. Please don’t keep me, Uncle 
| Rupert.” 
| Morgan held him still firmer. 
“ Answer me one question, boy. Does 
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your mother wish you not to know me? Did 
she tell you not to speak to me?” 

Little Andrew gave a sob, half of pleasure, 
half of pain. 

“Ves, yes; I’m glad you've guessed. 
Mother loves me, and she loves you, but we 
are not to speak. I may have the American 
pony, but we are not to speak.” 

At these words, uttered earnestly, and with 
eyes raised imploringly, the darkest look that 
had ever passed over Rupert Morgan’s face 
flitted with a scowl over his brow, and the 
blackest thought he had ever had in his heart 
entered it. Still keeping his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, he walked with him to the nearest 
stile. He did not speak for a few moments ; 
when he did so his voice had its usual tone; 
nay, not quite its usual tone, for, for the first 
time in his life, Rupert Morgan used deceit. 

“Tsee, my boy. You are a good lad to 
obey your mother ; but I know why she did 
not wish you to speak to me. I will make it 
all right with her when we meet. I mean to 
come and see her as soon as ever I’ve been to 
the fair.” 

A pause. Little Andrew was silent, but 
his face had brightened considerably. His 
uncle continued— 

“Did you say you wanted an American 
pony, lad? ‘There are two to be sold at 
this very fair. I saw them as I came along. 
Capital, good ponies, too. I am sure one 
would suit you. Come along and see it; we 
may bring it home with us this very after- 
noon.” 

“But—” said little Andrew; here he paused, 
his eyes danced, his brain seemed to go 
round. An American pony to ride that very 
night! An American pony to stand beside 
Rough in the stable that very evening! Oh, 
it was too much! He caught his uncle’s 
hand; his colour came and went. 

“We have no time to lose,” said Uncle 
Rupert. “The best of the ponies, the one 
with the white star on his forehead, may be 
sold. I saw one there with a white star— 
just your fancy ; eh, Andrew ?” 

“Oh, come!” said little Andrew. His 
mother’s command was utterly forgotten ; he 
thought of nothing but the intoxication of his 
present delight. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—HOW THE DEVIL CAN TEMPT 
A MAN, 


_WHEN Rupert Morgan visited Claughton- 
ville he meant no harm to Hester’s boy. He 
called the feeling, which caused his hard 
heart to beat, whenever he even thought of 





the bright, handsome lad, a sudden fancy. 





It was a faney, however, quite strong enough 
to need gratification. 

Hester’s letter, in which she had begged of 
him not to think of her little boy, not to care 
to know anything about him, had made him 
angry and indignant, though it had scarcely 
given him surprise. He said it was all of a 
piece with Hester’s conduct since her mar- 
riage. Her letter, however, while it made him 
turn away from the writer with contempt and 
a desire never to see her more, but strength- 
ened his resolve to make acquaintance with 
her son. He watched his opportunity, and 
met the little fellow in Regent’s Park. Mor- 
gan had some discrimination of character, 
and a certain power of fascinating those whose 
regard he wished to win. He read little 
Andrew’s high-spirited nature aright. He 
contrived to win his warm little heart, even 
in this first interview. He drew the boy out, 
and the boy managed to draw out the best of 
him. He parted with him after this first 
attempt to win his confidence, touched and 
softened—softened even towards Hester, for 
surely some of the old Hetty he had once so 
dearly loved must remain in the mother of 
this boy. 

It became a necessity for him to see little 
Andrew again; for this purpose he came to 
Claughtonville, for now, with his softer 
thoughts of his sister, he believed it possible 
that he might draw her over to approve of 
his friendship for herson. He knew that her 
husband was away. He would see little 
Andrew first, and then visit Hester. He put 
up at the village inn, gave a fictitious name 
to the landlord, and walked away in the 
direction of Claughtonville. He chose fields 
and short cuts. In one of these fields he 
saw the object of his search. Little Andrew’s 
agitation and delight touched and charmed 
him. 

“T might be a good and great man were 
that boy my son,” he said to his own heart. 

Then came the boy’s distress—avoidance 
of him and final confession ;—his mother 
said they must not speak to each other! 

This fact, the fact that Hester herself had 
poisoned her son’s mind against him, darted 
like a sword through Morgan. Ill that was 
bad in him rose to the surface. Hitherto he 
had wanted the boy for good; he had re- 
garded him as a sweet, bright angel of light. 
Now he would have him for evil. Hester 
had indeed sorely injured him. He would 
revenge himself on Hester by injuring her 
boy. No bodily harm would he do to 
him; but he would corrupt his moral nature. 
The immediate temptation lay at his very 
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feet. The boy should break his promise and 
disobey his mother, and at once. He felt a 
savage and terrible delight in telling lies to 
tempt the innocent child. When he had won 
him over to his side, he was conscious of a 
new and fearful pleasure. 

As they walked quickly to the fair, the 
child, too excited to have room for thought, 
prattled gaily. Morgan encouraged him, and 
cast his fascination more firmly round his 
little heart. 

There were booths and shows of all kinds 
at the gay village fair. There was a mena- 
gerie of wild animals; an elephant stalked 
about ; there was a circus, and here were the 
ponies which Morgan had talked of as 
American. 

Little Andrew gazed at these ponies through 
rose colour ; their wonderful feats delighted 
him, and lower and lower did poor unedu- 
cated Rough fallin his estimation. His uncle 
pretended to negotiate for the sale of one of 
these ponies, and took him back into the 
open air. He mounted him again on his 
shoulder. He showed him all that the fair 
contained. Never in London had little 
Andrew seen such marvels. Finally they 
repaired to the village inn, where Morgan 
ordered dinner. Little Andrew dined with 
him, and felt like a king. 

It was Morgan’s intention, as the evening 
wore on, to take the boy back himself to 
Hester; to describe minutely their adven- 
tures; to observe the look of pain on her 
brow, and to part with them both for the 
present. 

Little Andrew was flushed with pleasure 
and fatigue, and even yet reflection had not 
visited him. Morgan paid his inn bill, and, 
taking the boy’s hand, led him back into the 
streets. It was now late, drunken men were 
about, and some foul oaths rose on the pure 
country air. Overhead it was very dark; 
some heavy drops began to fall. 

“Tis going to rain,” said little Andrew. 

“We will walk quickly,” answered his 
uncle, “ for a storm is brewing.” 

They had not gone a quarter of the distance 
to Claughtonville before forked lightning 
overtook them, accompanied by an instan- 
taneous roll of heavy thunder. Little Andrew 
felt fear, and covered his face. The storm 
drew nearer, and the lightning became in- 
cessant. Walking quickly they came to a 
place where a great tree overshadowed half 
the road. At the other side stood a solitary 
cottage. 

“Let us wait under the tree,” pleaded little 
Andrew ; but Morgan knew the danger of 








this, and catching the boy in his arms rushed 
for what he deemed the safer shelter of the 
cottage. 

The rain was now falling in torrents. An 
old woman stood near the open door; they 
entered without ceremony, little Andrew 
running at once to the window. Both he 
and his uncle were too much absorbed with 
the weather to notice the look of consterna- 
tion on the old woman’s face. 

“Eh! keep away, boy,” she said, when 
little Andrew touched her. 

“ Take him to the fire and dry him,” said 
Morgan, who noticed that his nephew’s 
clothes were dripping. 

“Eh! but I daren’t ; you had better be in 
the storm than in here. Look yon.” 

She pointed with her finger. A dead child 
lay in the corner of the room—another, with 
burning, flushed cheeks, moaned not far away! 

“Tis the fever! take the lad out, if you 
value his life!” said the old woman. 

For a quarter of an instant Morgan stood 
still, then putting his strong arms round little 
Andrew, he took him out again back into the 
storm. The rain fellin torrents, wetting boy 
and man; the man felt not one drop, nor 
saw another flash of the lurid lightning. He 
walked straight on until he reached the great 
avenue of Claughtonville. 

The gate was opened by the gate-keeper, 
and, unheeding astonished looks and ques- 
tions, he passed through. Little Andrew 
spoke to him, but he did not answer him. 

On the steps of Claughtonville stood 
Hester. When she saw her brother and her 
boy she gave a scream of astonishment. 
The boy sprang from his uncle’s arms to his 
mother’s, 

“Qh! mother! the ponies —the fair! 
’twas so jolly; but I sg 

For the first time in his mother’s eyes the 
child read his own sin of disobedience. He 
held her hand and stood, his head drooping, 
a most forlorn little figure. 

“TI took him to the fair, Hester,” said 
Morgan ; “ the devil was in me, and I did it 
to spite you. You told your boy we were not 
to speak, and the devil tempted me to lower 
him in your eyes. The devil tempted me, 
and I did this thing ; but God has overtaken 
me. The storm came upon us, and we went 
for shelter into a fever-infected cottage. 
There may be danger—there must be dan- 
ger. What will you do—not with me, but 
with—for him—to save his life ?” 

“Hush!” said Hester. As these words 
fell on her ears, fell also on her heart, with 
all their terrible meaning, she knew she was 
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a brave woman. Not a muscle moved, her 
face never changed colour; she put her 
finger to her lips, and pointed to the wonder- 
ing boy. 

“My darling must have his clothes changed, 
and have a hot bath, and then, when he is 
warm in bed, mother will come up and listen 
to all his story,” she said, addressing little 
Andrew, whose lips were beginning to quiver, 
and dark eyes to grow dim, with some op- 
pressive sense of sin and danger. She took 
his hand and led him away. 

As she was passing through the hall she 
turned round to address her brother. 

“Rupert, will you wait for me in the 
dining-room ?” 

“No, no!” he answered, “‘I cannot pass 
this threshold—not after to-night.” 

“For the sake of old times, and because 
of to-night ?” she asked. 

For the first time there was a tremble in 
her voice. Rupert Morgan bowed his head 
and obeyed her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—“ THE BETTER LAND.” 


THERE is no record of the interview Hester 
Harvey had with her brother. It lasted for 
about an hour, then he went away, and 
Hester mounted the stairs slowly and wearily 
to her own chamber. When there, the woman 
gave way to some emotion, which showed 
itself in groans, and some piteous, long-drawn 
sighs; she shed no tears, longing for tears 
too much for them to come. ‘Then she fell 
on her knees—the God she tried to approach 
daily in her routine religion must now be 
supplicated. 

“Lord—Lord God—save—save me and 
mine,” she pleaded. She repeated this prayer 
several times ; but it seemed to do no good, 
to lead to no result, in the present or future. 
Oh! how terrible the empty room appeared 
toher! For she could see nothing of the 
Divine Presence, even now drawing near, 
with healing in His wings. 

After half an hour or so she went into her 
boy’s.nursery. He had defied his old nurse, 
had refused to go to bed, and now, dressed 
in dry clothes, stood waiting for his mother. 
The moment he saw her he ran to her, and 
hid his little brown face on her breast. 

“T’m not good yet, mother,” he said ; “I 
don’t want to go to bed. I won’t go to bed; 
I can’t lie down to be talked to, and explained 
how naughty I’ve been—do you hear, I’m 
not good yet, and I don’t even want to 
repent.” 

“ Andrew !” said Hester. 
“Ah ! now there is pain in your voice, and 





I am putting it there. I wish I could be 
sorry, but I can’t. Mother, may I come 
down to the drawing-room, and will you sing 
to me?” 

“Come,” said Hester very gravely, holding 
out her hand. 

“May I choose the songs,” said little 
Andrew as she opened the piano. Hester 
gave him permission, and he made a singular 
and characteristic selection. First, “Ten 
little nigger boys ;” then, “‘ Nelly Bly ;” then, 
“Tramp, tramp.” In the first three songs 
he joined his own voice lustily, and witha 
kind of defiant ring ; then suddenly his mood 
seemed to change, and he startled his mother 
by asking for “ Ruby.” When she sang him 
this song he joined in no longer, but stood 
quiet, his hand on her shoulder. 

“Anything you like now, mother,” he 
asked, when the sweet notes had died away. 
She sang “ Wings” for him—he stopped her 
at the end of the first verse. “‘The Better 
Land ’—now, quick,” he said. She sang it 
at once. Before it was over the boy was 
sobbing on her shoulder. ‘Oh, I am sorry 
at last,” he said. “I'd rather not have had 
the jolly—jolly day. Mother, how sad your 
voice is! Are you sad because of me?” 

“Yes, my boy. I am very sad because of 
you,” answered his mother. 

“Then, perhaps you won’t even forgive 
me ” 

“T have forgiven you now.” 

“ Have you?” in a tone of great surprise. 
“Then why are you sorry ?” 

“Tam sorry because my boy has grieved 
his mother and his God; but if he really 
repents, I will try to be sorry no more.” 

“Is repenting, feeling very bad, mother ?” 

“Feeling bad and determining to do the 
naughty thing no more.” 

“T do feel bad,” said little Andrew, “and 
I will try to obey you always, again. I hope 
I won't have a terrible longing, such as I had 
to-day. I really forgot you, mother. I 
thought of nothing else but those ponies from 
America; but I will try hard to obey you in 
future. Now have you forgiven me?” 

“ Quite—quite, my own darling.” 

“Does God forgive as easily as you do, 
mother ?” 

“ They tell me, my boy, that God forgives 
more easily than any one, even than a mother 
does.” 

“Has He forgiven me?” 

“‘ Will you ask him?” 

“J’ll ask him in my prayers to-night. Now, 
please sing ‘ The Better Land’ again.” 

That evening little Andrew added this 
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petition to his usual prayers :—“ Please, God, 
mother says you forgive more easily than any 
one. Please forgive me, and keep me from 
wishing too much for those American ponies ; 
and take me to ‘The Better Land’ when I 
die. Please, God, for Jesus’ sake.—Amen.” 
After this prayer he went to sleep, peace- 
fully as a little bird in its nest; but his 
mother watched by him far into the night. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—‘‘I HEAR THEE SPEAK OF 
A BETTER LAND.” 


AmoncstT all his companions Sir Andrew 
Harvey was the gayest and the most amus- 
ing ; his observation was so keen, his wit so 
pointed, and his spirits so good, that his 
friends could not but rejoice in so agreeable 
a fellow-traveller. 

This state of things continued until they 
reached Chamounix; but here there came a 
change—scarcely noticed, indeed, by Staun- 
ton or the other men, but quite perceptible 
to Sir Andrew himself. The fact was, 
Chamounix reminded him of Hester and 
his wedding tour, of Hester as she was—his 
ideal Hester, the high-minded, high-souled 
woman he had believed himself to have mar- 
ried. Walking with his companions, talking 
to them, joking with them, he saw here, there, 
everywhere, the sweet girlish face of the 
Hester of old; ittroubled and haunted him 
both day and night; he felt restless and 
unhappy, and the little foreign tour and his 
pleasant companions lost more and more 
their charm for him. Thinking of Hester as 
she was, gave him some softer thoughts for 
the present Hester; and these thoughts ex- 
pended themselves in long letters, in which 
he talked genially and pleasantly to her, and 
about their boy. These letters brought back 
stilted replies. The replies pained Sir An- 
drew ; they reminded him too vividly of the 
difference between the present Hester and 
the Hester of old. Haunted by these re- 
flections, he began to crave for his hard 
London work and to hate his holiday. Still. 
he felt no desire to rejoin his wife and son, 
for the simple reason that neither just then 
possessed his full heart. 

For the last few years Sir Andrew had felt 
the gulf between him and Hester less and 
less; the first sore wound had grown callous ; 
he had been hardened and injured ; but 
neither the hardening nor the injury to his 
whole character brought him pain ; he had 
passed that hopeful stage, and entered on a 
worse one. Had he but known it, the return 
of the old pain at Chamounix was a return 
to higher life. 





I have said that neither Staunton nor the 
other men observed much change in Sir 
Andrew, but he himself had resolved to 
leave them and to return to England, when, 
one morning, a telegram was placed in his 
hand. These words were sent to him, not 
from his wife, but from the old family 
doctor at Claughtonville :—“ Your son has 
taken fever, and is dangerously ill. Come 
home at once.” 

Sir Andrew read the telegram once, twice; 
then he pressed his hand to his eyes and 
went into the sa/on of the hotel. Staunton 
was there; he called him to him, and made 
a few hurried explanations. 

By the next train that left Chamounix 
Sir Andrew was on his way to England. 
He travelled day and night, eating little, 
sleeping not at all. Haunted through all 
these miles of weary road by one terrible 
vision—the vision of a little face he had 
never loved, of a sweet little voice which had 
brought to him no music, of eyes clear and 
beautiful which he had not cared for. Now 
the eyes might be closed, the gay voice silent, 
the restless little figure might be lying stiff, 
cold, and motionless. His only son, the 
heir to his name and title, might be dead. 
Even now he might have ceased to bea 
father. Little Andrew might be dead— 
the unloved, uncared-for child, might have 
been taken away by God. ‘“ Poor Hester!” 
sighed Sir Andrew; “she will be broken- 
hearted ; she, indeed, loved her only son. 
How will she live without him?” He shrank 
away in spirit from the pain he felt he must 
witness in Hester; he dreaded it, he dreaded 
this terrible grief which he felt he might 
not comfort. ‘These were his earlier thoughts; 
but others, bringing greater suffering, came 
later. After all, would Hester’s pain be 
greater than his? She might gaze at the 
still, cold little face without remorse visiting 
her. She had never turned away with in- 
difference from the now silent voice. She 
had been all that a mother could be to 
her boy. How different was her conduct 
from his! Why had he not loved little 
Andrew? Brave, handsome, spirited—must 
that one unhappy likeness chase away all 
these virtues? Might he not have cared for 
and been proud of his boy, even though he 
had resembled Rupert Morgan? Why, be- 
cause of that unhappy likeness, must he 
close his heart against his own child? Ah! 
but Rupert Morgan, and Rupert Morgan’s 
people had been the cause of all the want 
of unity in his married life ; they. had brought 
him the greatest trouble of his existence. 
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But for them how happy might he now be! | shadow. The old nurse sat by it. She raised 


But for them his trust in Hester would never 
have been shaken ! 
Harvey was not a man to review the past ; 


he disliked retrospect. The present engrossed | 


him, and he tried to live in the present. But 
now, on this hurried journey, with a mighty 
dread ever coming nearer and nearer, the 
past awoke its old echoes, its old pains, and 
self-reproach visited the proud and worldly 
man mightily. For the past eight years had 
he not been a hard husband, a cold father? 
Had not indifference to those nearest to him 
shown itself in every word and action? Had 
any transgression on Hester’s part, had any 
likeness in little Andrew’s face, deserved 
this treatment at his hands? No. A thou- 
sand times no! Sir Andrew had still a head- 
belief in God, though the heart-belief was 
dim, and nearly dead ; but now, in his ex- 
tremity, came some revived pulsations in the 
almost callous heart. He put these sensa- 
tions into no words; he bent his head in no 
outward prayer, but yet he registered a vow 
—a vow which surely reached the throne on 
high—to be good to the little lad, if his life 
were spared. 

In London a telegram awaited him. 
“The boy was still alive, but there was 
little hope, they feared the worst.” This tele- 
gram scarcely gave to Sir Andrew the pain it 
might have done. Hope was not gone; the 
child yet lived; with this he tried to comfort 
himself. 

At six o'clock that evening he reached 
the nearest station to Claughtonville. “Not 
dead yet—tell me no more,” he said to the 
doctor, who had gone to meet him. He 
threw himself into the carriage and covered 
his face. Silently, almost unconsciously, as 
the fleet horses bore him to his own door, he 
was making a vow to God— 

“ Be good to me and I will be good to 
Thee.” 

Oh! how often has the soul appealed thus 
to its maker. 

As the carriage stopped at the front en- 
trance, and he ran up the steps, he dreaded 
meeting Hester. He was relieved to find that, 
for the first time since their marriage, she did 
not wait for him in the hall. A servant told 
him in what room to find his son, and he went 
there at once. It was evening, and some 
beams from the setting sun shone in at the 
low window of the old nursery. The man 
who entered the room now had seen that sun 
set just so, had witnessed just from the same 
position those many rays of light when a little 
child, The bed where his son lay was in 


| her finger warningly to Sir Andrew—he ap- 


proached the bedside without noise. He 
| felt again a sense of relief when he saw that 
Hester was not here. He could bear any- 
| thing now, but a certain look in Hester's 
eyes. 

| “I wish to be alone with the child,” he 
| whispered to the nurse. 

| She left the room wonderingly, and with 
| some reluctance. He knew that she arrested 
| her steps in the passage. He followed her 
| and closed the door. 

| His heart was now beating fast, and his 
| head was dizzy ; all the agonies that a father 
| can feel were awakening in his breast. He 
/no longer made any promise to God about 
| loving his child in the future, for he loved 
him in the present far too well to have room 
for any thought for the future. 

He returned to the bedside, and for the first 
| time compelled himself to look at the changed 
face of his boy. ‘To his surprise he saw that 
| little Andrew’s eyes were wide open and fixed 
on him. There was neither surprise nor joy 
in their glance—it was simply a quiet gaze of 
recognition. Sir Andrew saw that the child 
| was conscious, and bent over him. 
| “Are you better, my darling?” 

At these words a flash of some emotion 
passed over the little fellows face. He 
held out his wasted hand ; his father’s fingers 
| closed upon it. 

“ Am I going to die, father ?” he whispered 
after a pause. 

“T hope not, my son. Ihave come home 
now to help to nurse and take care of you.” 

“ But mez can’t nurse,” said little Andrew 
with a ghost of a smile ; “ perhaps,” he added, 
“Uncle Rupert could, but not you, father.” 

Harvey was silent; the little fingers still 
lay in his, and the weak words pierced like a 
sword. 

| I think I’m going to die,” continued the 
child, still in that weak, half-wandering way. 

|“ Father says he’ll nurse me. I sever! 
Father does not know how to nurse. Once 
I asked him to mend my white pigeon’s leg 
when it got broke, and he did not know how. 
Poor father! he can’t help being ignorant. 
Uncle Rupert knew all about pigeons— 
pigeons and ponies—ah! he ¢s jolly.” 

A pause and a heavy sigh; the dark lashes 
closed on the white cheek, then they opened 
wide again. 

“ Mother says that angel with the beautiful 
face is Jesus Christ—and he’s coming for 
me—lI won’t be afraid—he’ll take me to the 

| Better Land—not to India—nor America. 
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I’d like America because of the ponies—but 
mother says the Better Land is the jolliest of 
all. Poormother! She w//be sorry. Father 
won't care—not much—but poor mother !—” 

“TI will—I do—you break my heart,” said 
Sir Andrew, losing all self-control and leaning 
his head on the pillow. 

The sudden passionate words restored 
consciousness to the weak brain. 

“‘ Why, father,” said little Andrew, trying 
to raise himself in bed and failing, “ you’ve 
come back from Switzerland !” 

“Yes, my darling, I came back to you.” 

“* But you don’t love me ?” 

“With my whole heart—there, don’t 
speak.” 

“Tf I die you'll be sorry too?” 

“TI cannot be happy without you, my 
boy.” 

“Oh! can’t you?—I’m surprised !—what 
will mother say >—Mother !” 

Sir Andrew saw that his wife was standing 
by his side. She bent down over her boy, 
kissing him many times. 

“ Mother, father says he loves me—he’ll 
be sorry—and you'll be sorry. Perhaps Jesus 
won’t take me away to the Better Land yet. 
Say something to Him, dear mother.” 

“Yes, my son——” 

“Say it quick—there, father’s crying. I 
will ;” he folded his hands: ‘ Please, Jesus, 
don’t take me to the Better Land just yet. 
It seems a pity for me to die now, Jesus, 
when ’tis going to be so jolly—Ah! I’m 
tired,” continued little Andrew. His eyes 
closed, his hands were still folded. 

In alarm his father bent forward. 
held up one warning finger. 

“Hush!” she whispered, “I think he 
sleeps.” 


Hester 


CHAPTER XXX.—HER OWN PEOPLE. 


HEsTER was right ; to the surprise of the 
doctor, who had little hope, to the astonish- 
ment of the mother, who had well-nigh 
despaired, little Andrew got better. He slept 
a sleep of life, not of death. From this sleep 
he awoke conscious, recovery having set in. 

For the first time, Andrew Harvey had 
consciously prayed to God, and consciously 
received a direct answer to his prayer. This 
fact surrounded him with a kind of awe. 
He had made a vow, and he must keep it. 
The performance of this duty arrived with 
no sense of hardship—love had come, making 
all love’s burdens easy. 

When little Andrew awoke, he asked for his 
father. Sir Andrew was there; scarcely day 
or night did he leave the little bed—a strong 


man, when he pleases, can make the ten- 
derest of nurses ; Harvey, even better than 
Hester, knew just the nght thing to do to 
soothe the restless weakness which followed 
the severe attack. Little Andrew pronounced 
him quite the jolliest person in the world, 

“Why, father,” he used to say, “ what has 
come to you?” 

Then, as Sir Andrew turned away in some 
confusion, he added— 

“Ah! ’tis Switzerland, and the mountain 
air, I expect; they cleared lots of other 
things out of your heart, and left room for 
me ;” then he would continue in an ecstatic 
manner—* I like you now, just awfully.” 

After these words, Sir Andrew felt that he 
was reconciled to his son ; in short, that his 
son’s heart and his had met. Little cared he 
now whom his boy resembled; he was his own 
boy—that was enough for him. His heart 
was touched and softened; he was greatly 
struck with the wonderful goodness of God. 

In this frame of feeling he turned his 
thoughts again to Hester, and day by day 
with tenderer and tenderer feelings towards 
her. He would fain now, even more ear- 
nestly than she, break down the thin wall that 
lay between them. Were it possible, in any 
measure possible, he would restore his idol 
to its pedestal—the Hester of old should 
once more be his, and earthly life should 
once more be Paradise. These thoughts 
occupied him day and night, and he sought 
for an opportunity to rebuild his airy castle. 

One evening he came into the library, 
where he saw Hester folding up a recently 
received letter; there were traces of tears on 
her cheek. Sir Andrew went up to her at 
once. 

“ Wife,” he said, “ what is it? You are in 
trouble.” 

He took her hand, and looked earnestly 
into her face; he had neither spoken nor 
looked at her so for many years. Hester 
glanced up at him, startled, almost pained 
at first by the reviving shock of the old 
tenderness. 

“You are in trouble,” continued Sir 
Andrew, who read her emotion. 

“T have had a letter from Rupert,” she 
answered ; “he has gone back to America ; 
he writes from there ; my father is very ill.” 
“Is he dangerously ill?” 

“IT don’t know; Rupert does not quite say 
what he thinks; but I should judge from the 
tone of his letter that he believes there is 
much danger.” 

“ Let me see the letter, wife.” 





Hester put it into his hand. Sir Andrew 
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“ Out again, back into the storm.” 


read it, then let it drop to the floor. Sud-| ration was breaking my heart ; for even little 

denly his arms were round Hester, and his | Andrew could never take your place.” 

eyes looking into hers. “ Darling,” said Sir Andrew, “ answer me 
“God has been good to us, and has spared | one question, and the wall of separation 

the boy. He means us to be happy ; let us| between us is broken down.” 

be happy. Hester, can you? will you? isit| ‘What is that?” she said, raising her head 

possible for us to undo the past? Will you | from the shelter it had found on his breast. 

be once again to me the Hester of the| “Hester, why did you break your pro- 

past ?” |mise to me, and why did you give your 
“T can never again be to you the Hester | father that money? Tell me now the whole 

of the past,” she answered; “but I can be | truth, and as far as my love is concerned, it 


more, ten thousand times more. This sepa- | shall be buried in the depth of the sea.” 
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Hester’s face, which had been rosy with 
renewed hope and youth, grew white—white 
with that livid hue which we see on the life- 
less faces of the dead. 

“Don’t dishonour me on my dying bed,” 
seemed to cry to her, from far over the 
waters, her father’s voice. 

“Let me enter once more into Paradise, 
after these long, long years of purgatory,” cried 
passionately her own torn and _ bleeding 
heart. 

She trembled from head to foot ; her very 
nature seemed torn in two with the strength 
of the temptation. 

“Trust me, darling ; speak—speak, even 
though it is hard,” pleaded the voice of the 
Andrew of old. 

“TI cannot,” she gasped; “ never! never! 
If this alone must unite us, we must ever be 
divided.” 

She tore herself from his arm and left the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—IN THE THICK DARKNESS. 


HESTER went into her bedroom and locked 
the door. The events of late years had made 
her calm, had given her self-possession, had 
assured to her a certain portion of outward 
peace ; but neither calm, self-possession, nor 
peace were her portion now. She herself 
had torn away her last chance of happiness. 

Divided as she and Andrew were before, 
how much more completely now would they 
be severed! Life or death had been offered 
to her: life—radiant, rosy-coloured, joyous ; 
death—cold, sombre, and shadowy. She 
had chosen death, the death of all joy for 
evermore. Poor wife! She had never loved 
her husband as she loved him now; and yet 
she had put away his love, she had repelled 
the return tide of tenderness, she had frozen 
the heart that could alone truly live its best 
life, united to her own. 

And why had she done this cruel thing ? 
Because—because, whether right or wrong, 
she felt she must be true to the past. 
Her father had sinned, but she, his child, 
would not uncover his sin; for long years 
she had hidden it from all earthly eyes; 
gnawing as it did like a vulture her very 
heart, she yet had kept it concealed from all. 
And now, when he might be dying, should 
she betray him? Should she hold him up to 
the scornful gaze of the one whose opinion 
she valued most? No, no; cost her what it 
might—however wrong she might have been 
in the first instance, she would still be true 
to that miserable past. 

But this resolve brought her agony. Up 





and down her chamber she paced, with 
hands clenched and brows knit in despair, 

“ God,” she moaned, “ Zhou hast been hard 
upon me. Long have I sought Thee; my 
spirit mourned for Thee, my flesh thirsted for 
Thee, the living God. But I have never found 
Thee. I searched in the thick darkness, but 
Thou wert not there. TL struggled to do right, 
but struggle as I might, all that I did seemed 
wrong. Oh, God! I looked in vain for one 
ray of light from Thee to direct me, but it 
never came—never, never! Oh, my God, hast 
Thou indeed forsaken me, thy weak creature, 
utterly 2?” 

She fell on her knees ; her tears streamed, 
but they were burning tears, wrung from great 
agony. At that moment she scarcely believed 
in any God, for the darkness of despair was 
closing round her; still, involuntarily and 
helplessly, she cried to Him, moaning out 
through her broken sobs and groans, “ My 
God! my God!” 

Suddenly she seemed to hear an answering 
voice saying to her very solemnly and 
sweetly, “ O woman, great is thy faith.” 

It was nothing but a memory, and she 
almost laughed at it, for she felt that she had 
no faith whatever. Still, it kept repeating 
itself, and so much so that at last she rose 
from her knees, dried her eyes, and went to 
the window. The room seemed full of these 
words. She went to the window to get rid of 
them, and looked up at the sky. It was 
night, a glorious autumn night, and innumer- 
able stars dotted the deep purple of the sky. 
She looked up at stars and sky, and fancied 
she saw spanning this purple firmament the 
same words, “ O woman, great is thy faith.” 

They had this effect upon her, that at last 
she turned back to conscious prayer— 

“God, give me faith—Christ, give me 
faith.” 

She asked this many times. The imme- 
diate effect was a great calm of spirit. In 
the calm following the anguish she thanked 
God for giving her strength to take up again 
her heavy burden. Then she washed her 
face and hands and went into her boy’s room, 
feeling all that day and for many days to 
come like one who, having long been blind, 
saw at last dimly. 

‘“ Mother,” said little Andrew as she ap- 
proached his bedside, “ my father has just 
been and has said good-night. ‘Tell me 
something, mother; something very very 
beautiful, before I go to sleep to-night.” 

“What shall it be, my beloved?” she 
asked. 

“ About the Better Land, mother. Some- 
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times, do you know, I’m a little bit sorry 
that I missed going there.” 

“God has only put off the time, my boy ; 
you are going there.” 

“Ah! that is nice,” said little Andrew. 
“You and I and father—we are all going— 
that zs jolly. Well, mother, sing me ‘ The 
Better Land’ right through now, and I'll try 
and think of it all night as I sleep.” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A LETTER AND ITS STORY. 


THE next morning Sir Andrew told his 
wife that he thought of returning to London. 
All danger was over for the boy, and many 
business cares required his presence in town. 
He proposed that Hester and little Andrew 
should go to some sea-side place for change, 
as soon as the latter was strong enough to be 
moved. He would come back again to take 
them to whatever place was most recom- 
mended by the physicians, when that time 
arrived. Hester agreed, and the next day Sir 
Andrew went up to town. Little Andrew 
cried and was very cross. He missed his 
father ; he had quite changed his opinion as 
to a man’s nursing powers, and now declared 
that neither his nurse nor mother knew in the 
least what to do for him. He begged his 
father not to leave him, and even went into 
a very naughty passion for that father’s special 
benefit. Still, whatever his inward feelings 
may have been, Sir Andrew remained firm to 
his own resolution, and Hester said not one 
word to detain him. Promising to return in 
a fortnight, he went back to town. 

In his town house, surrounded once more 
by his literary occupations, correcting proofs, 
looking through manuscripts, he breathed 
freely. The old hard cloak of worldliness 
was drawn firmly round his proud heart ; his 
last effort at castle-building was over. He 
said to himself, “ Domestic happiness is a 
myth, which contents no one—a will-o’-the- 
wisp, which recedes as we venture to ap- 
proach it. No woman can content a man’s 
heart, for no woman comes up to a man’s 
ideal. They want truth and honour—those 
creatures who look so fair. I am no worse 
off than others; all men who marry go 
through the same disappointments. Pshaw ! 
I shall do very well, and—there is the boy.” 

The boy’s image, and the boy’s affection, 
seemed now the fairest things in the world 
to Sir Andrew ; still they were not sufficient 
to fill his life. In the prime of his manhood, 
the love of a child alone could not suffice 
him. He must fill up some cravings that 
could not be stilled by work. He must turn 
to ambition, as to a solace, and a God. 


London was nearly empty, but he worked 
all day, and tried to believe himself satisfied 
and happy. He had a partial success. His 
days passed quickly; but the long evenings 
and the longer nights troubled him. He 
was haunted, not now by the vision of the 
Hester of old, but by the face of the present 
Hester as it looked when she refused to tell 
him the one secret of her life. 

Never had she come nearer to his very 
heart of hearts, than when she raised her eyes 
| luminous with the hope of reunion to his— 
| never, an instant later, had she seemed far- 
|ther away. Far as the dead are from the 
| living, so far had she herself divided them. 
| He had asked what had seemed to him but 
a small thing; he had endeavoured to make 
her confidence easy ; he had promised, what- 
ever her secret, oblivion and forgiveness, and 
she had denied him utterly. She had said 
to him—oh, with what energy, and with such 
a look of agony !— 

“Tf the knowledge of this secret can alone 
reunite us, then we must ever be divided !” 

Pondering over these things evening after 
evening, he said to himself, “The heart I 
pined for is not worth the possession. What 
she dare not tell me, perhaps I had better 
not be too curious to know. Let it be so; 
doubtless we are best divided. I wanted the 
impossible ; let me accept my fate with equa- 
nimity.” But these resolves, according well 
with reason and common sense, could not 
quite soothe to rest an aching pain or an 
unsatisfied longing. 

At the end of a fortnight Sir Andrew re- 
turned to Claughtonville, and took Hester 
and his little son to the southern coast for a 
month’s change. He stayed with them for a 
day or two, and then returned to town. All 
his son’s imploring words and caresses could 
not induce him to remain with him more 
than a day or two. He said that pressing 
business cares imperatively required his pre- 
sence in London ; but Hester knew, only too 
well, what really took him away. “The little 
rift within the lute” was but too surely doing 
its work of destruction. 

When he parted from his wife, her eyes 
met his with such an expression of appealing 
pain, that for a moment he felt inclined to 
answer it by saying to her— 

“Come to my heart, even with this secret 
between us—let us crush it into a grave, and 
never let its faintest whisper pass our lips. 
In spite of this impossible something which 
you cannot breathe to me, let us be true hus- 











band and true wife again.” 
But even with the longing thought, which 
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prompted reunion, came a second which said 
to him, ‘‘ The secret you try to bury is not 
dead. Like a snake in the grass, it will start 
up and sting you again and again.” 

He kissed his wife with no special outward 
warmth; but her face of mute suffering 
haunted him. He went up to London to 
work harder than ever, but work as he would, 
thoughts crowded upon him, desires for what 
he deemed the impossible grew stronger and 
stronger. Finally he had to acknowledge to 
himself, that at the age of five-and-thirty he 
was a soured, disappointed, and unhappy 
man. He had wealth, he had talent, he had 
great bodily strength—life’s good things sur- 
rounded him, and life’s richest blessings 
seemed to be his ; but what the poorest and 
humblest may possess he had not got, and in 
consequence his heart’s heart, the very life 
of his life, all that was noble and divine 
within him, was bleeding itself to death. He 
had too much of the elements of greatness 
in his nature not to recognise this moral 
decay. He recognised it but he saw no 
remedy. His wife’s soul being indeed the 
loftier of the two, could stretch out longing 
hands directly to the Divine, could thirst for 
the living God, believing that having once 
found Him she should have found also the 
fulness of life, but the Divine could only 
come to him through, and in the heart of, 
the woman he loved. 

One day, about a fortnight after his second 
return to town, Sir Andrew, after a rather 
bad night, was seated at his breakfast table ; 
he was sipping some coffee and looking over 
the morning papers, which lay in a pile near 
his plate, when he saw a Hansom cab draw 
up suddenly at his door. 

“T am not at home to visitors,” he said to 
the servant, who happened to be in the 
room. Then he buried himself once more 
in one of the Zimes leading articles. In a 
moment he was disturbed ; the servant pre- 
sented him with a card on a silver salver. 

“The gentleman thinks you will see him, 
sir ; he says his business is very pressing.” 

Sir Andrew took up the card, gave a start 
of annoyance and dismay, hesitated, then 
desired the servant to show the gentleman 
into his study. 

The card bore on its plain white surface 
the disagreeable name of “ Mr. Rupert Mor- 
gan.” 

The very name seemed to rub Sir Andrew 
the wrong way : all the real pain at his heart 
with regard to Hester, all the many dis- 
comforts and disagreeables which had come 
since his marriage, were connected with the 





name of the visitor who now awaited him. 
Through this very man he had all but lost 
his only son. Should he, even now, refuse to 
see him? No; that would be unwise. If 
he refused him the interview he coveted he 
would go to Hester—perhaps annoy Hester, 
and injure their boy again. 

He rose, and went with his haughtiest step 
into his study. He did not offer to shake 
hands with Morgan; he simply wished him 
good morning, and then said in curt tones 
that he had five minutes to place at his dis- 
posal. Would five minutes suffice for what 
he wanted to speak to him about? 

“Two minutes will suffice,” said Rupert 
Morgan. ‘I have to ask you a question, to 
tell you a piece of news, and to give you 
something which belongs to you.” 

Sir Andrew bowed. 

“JT will ask my question first,” continued 
Morgan, “ for I cannot bear suspense, and 
its answer will at least give to me certainty.” 
As he spoke he came close to Sir Andrew. 

“You know, or do you know the injury I 
tried to do your boy? I will say nothing 
here of my motives ; I will acknowledge that 
they were bad, but further than that bare 
acknowledgment, I will refuse to discuss 
them with you. Your boy was perfect, I 
meant to take the bloom off the flower—I 
did not mean to lead him into physical 
danger, and yet I led him into it. Did he— 
speak ?—did he suffer through my sin?” 

“ Through your sin he suffered—almost to 
the extent of life,” answered Sir Andrew. 

“Good God! I have not killed him ?” 

“He is alive. So far, your plan failed. 
God has been good enough to spare his 
life.” 

“Ah! God is good. I can thank him 
now, for I love the boy. Had he died, I 
could never have known another happy 
moment.” 

Sir Andrew turned away impatiently. 

“T thank you,” continued Morgan. “ How- 
ever unwillingly, you have relieved my worst 
fears. Iwill venture to ask you a second 
question. How is my sister?” 

“ My wife is well.” 

“ And happy?” 

“ That is nothing to you, sir.” 

Here Sir Andrew, whose tones were of the 
coldest and haughtiest, took out his watch. 
Whatever his feelings, he would not lower 
himself by showing any outward annoyance, 
but his manner was exasperating to the last 
degree. 

Morgan’s dark face flushed wrathfully. 

“We will see if it is nothing to me,” he 
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answered. ‘“ However, for the present, we 
will let that pass. I said I had three things 
to do in this house. I have done the first, I 
now proceed to do the second. I have a 
piece of news to convey to you; this is my 
news. Your wife’s father and my father—a 
man who was little respected, who did much 
harm in the world—is dead. I was with 
him when he died. I was with him; and 
though I think little of death-bed repentance, 
and though, irreligious man that I am, I be- 
lieve that sin once done must necessarily bring 
its own punishment ; yet still, to a certain 
extent, I believe in reparation. My father 
committed many sins. I, his son, am not 
the one to speak of them to you, proud man, 
who set yourself up as a god, and despised 
him and us. But one sin, the greatest and 
blackest sin of his life, he sinned against you 
and yours—against you, and the noble woman 
whom you are so unworthy to call your wife. 
She never said it, but I know what her life 
has been from the moment my father com- 
mitted this sin. She, for his sake, would 
never have opened your eyes, but in so far, 
he can at least repair the mighty evil he has 
done. Here is his written confession— 
written and directed to you; he wrote it in 
my presence. I have witnessed it. Will you 
read it now?” 

“Lay it down,” said Sir Andrew. His face 
was white; his haughty manner was gone; 
he was a man speaking to another man. 

“Lay it down; leave me,” he said; but 
his voice was no longer proud, it was broken 
with pain. 

Morgan laid a thick packet on the table, 
bowed, and withdrew. 

When he was gone ; when, indeed; he was 
out of the house, Sir Andrew rang the study 
bell. To the servant who answered the 
summons he said— 

“TI shall be engaged for the next hour ; 
whoever calls, I can see no one ; you under- 
stand, I am not to be disturbed for an 
hour.” 

Then he locked the door, drew a chair to 
the table, and took up the sealed packet 
which Morgan had left there. He broke the 
black seals and spread the sheet of paper 
before him. These were the words, written 
in the weak caligraphy of the very ill, which 
he read :— 


“S1rR,—I am a dying man. I am urged 
to write to you by my son Rupert. My son 
is with me, and will remain with me until I 
die. He has promised to put this written 
confession of mine into your hands himself. 








Sir, my son has just returned from England ; 
he has seen my daughter Hester ; he tells me 
she is changed: though she never said so, 
he believes her to be unhappy ; he thinks, 
whether with reason or not, that you and 
she do not care for each other as much as 
you once did. No doubt, sir, when you 
married my daughter you thought, and your 
friends thought, that you had given her a 
great rise in the world—we all saw how you 
looked down on us, but we tried not to mind, 
for we believed in your love for our Hester. 
Sir Andrew Harvey, when you married our 
Hester, you raised yourself as no title and no 
money could ever have raised you. She was 
unlike me, she was unlike her mother, she 
was unlike her brothers and sisters ; she was, 
even from her earliest years, most noble. I 
say this much, sir, to relieve a father’s feel- 
ings. 

“* Now, I have something to tell you. You 
once gave her a command, you believed that 
she disobeyed thiscommand. I will tell you 
the true story. 

“In the year , in the month of 
August, I wrote to my child, and asked her 
to lend me one hundred pounds. In reply 
to this letter, she sent me a message from 
you—lI should have the money if I explained 
to your satisfaction what I wanted the money 
for. This was impossible. I came up to 
London by the next train, and saw my child 
Hester. I begged for the money—and at 
once. You know, sir, something of the love 
she had for me, and for her own people. 
With this love shining in her eyes—for she 
believed me, villain that I am, perfect—she 
yet refused to lend me the money. I was in 
despair, for my need indeed was great. 
There was nothing for it but to tell my child 
what I wanted the money for. I did tell 
her. I now tell you, sir. I had gambled, 
and lost heavily. In an evil moment I stole 
one hundred pounds from my employers, 
meaning to win double that sum at play, and 
so replace it. Of course my luck was against 
me—I lost all. I had not a penny in the 
world, except the few shillings I had bor- 
rowed from a friend tocome to town. Ifthe 
hundred pounds were not replaced by the 
next morning, the theft would be discovered, 
and I should be in prison, ruined indeed for 
life. From this awful fate, I begged my 
child to save me. You, who know her 
character, may judge of her agony, and yet 
she refused. She had promised you—she 
could not break her promise. I told her 
there was no time to go to you, that I must 
return to Manchester by the next train. She 
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looked and seemed nearly wild with agony 
and perplexity. She said, at last, that she 
must go away for five minutes—she must 
have that time to think alone. When she 
was gone, I felt indeed in despair. I saw by 
the very look in her eyes that she would be 
true to you, that her love for you, and for 
what was right, was greater than her love for 
me. A key was in your private secretary— 
I opened it. A pocket-book lay within, con- 
taining notes. I took away notes to the 
value of one hundred pounds. I wrote a 
letter to my child, telling her what I had 
done, and begging of her to save me from all 
the evil consequences of my own act, by 
making you believe that she had given me 
the money. Then, before she had time to 
return, I stole, like the thief I was, out of 
the house. By the next morning’s post I had 
a letter from my Hester—she would do my 
bidding—she would save us all. 

“This, sir, is my story. You would never 
have heard it from Hester’s lips, now; so I, 
her dying father, tell it to you. If you are 
in any degree worthy of her, you will forgive 
what you may still call her sin, and will 
honour her faithful and noble heart. 

“Sir, I am utterly unfit to be my child’s 
father; but I do not write here to trouble 
you about myself. I have sent to Hester 
some messages through her brother. If I 
may venture to make a request of you, it is 
to ask that she and her brother may meet, so 
that my last messages may be given to her. 

“T am, Sir, 
“The very unhappy father 
“ Of your noble wife, 
“‘JoHN Morcan.” 


Sir Andrew read this letter very carefully 
twice. During neither of these careful read- 
ings did a single exclamation pass his lips. 

At the end of the second reading, his eye 
rested on Rupert Morgan’s card, which he 
had brought with him into the study. The 
name of the hotel where Morgan was staying 
was written in pencil on the card. When 
Sir Andrew perceived this, two words did 
pass his lips. He put on his hat and went 
out at once. The words were— 

“ Thank God !” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—BY THE SEA. 


AT the sea-side, little Andrew quickly 
recovered his health and strength. The 
weather was that lovely autumn weather 
which comes now and then in October. 
Summer sounds still lingered in the air, and 
summer beauty still dwelt in the landscape 








and tipped the waves ; only the falling leaves 
spoke of winter, but falling in loveliest colours 
to the ground, they showed none of winter’s 
ugliness, and but added to the universal] 
beauty. Hester and little Andrew were out 
from morning to night. She used to sit on 
the sea-shore, while he occupied himself in 
many ways; the little eager feet were never 
still, the active little brain was full of pro- 
jects. Like all enthusiastic children he 
threw his whole heart into whatever most 
interested him. The sea was his present 
passion ; its waves, its shore, its rocks, its 
shoals, kept hands, feet, and brain busy all 
day long. 

“Oh! that Claughtonville were near the 
sea ; no inland place could be like a sea-side 
place.” Such were the exclamations ever on 
his tongue. 

One day it so happened that Hester went 
out without him; he had wearied the fast- 
returning strength, and after his early dinner 
she made him lie down, promising to return 
for him in an hour or two. She put on her 
own out-door apparel and went at once to 
the beach. She had an _ unaccountable 
desire, a feeling which amounted to almost 
pain, prompting her to walk fast and far. 
The sea was at its lowest ebb, the beach 
firm and hard, She saw in the far distance 
a little cove gleaming bright and yellow in 
the sunset. She resolved to reach this cove; 
the tide had never permitted her to do so 
before—indeed she had never noticed it until 
now ; but its distance and the gleaming light 
on its space tempted her and she walked 
fast in its direction. It was a treacherous 
little cove, much farther off than it looked, 
and even at low tide rather difficult of access 
from the beach. Even now as she approached 
the last low rocks which divided her from it, 
the waves were beginning to lap them in a 
return embrace. She ventured on, however, 
and found, when she at last reached her 
little haven, that there was plenty of egress 
on the other side. Her walk had tired her, 
and she sat down in the sunshiny little place 
to rest. Rest of body, however, was not 
rest of mind, The thoughts, which even 
little Andrew could not disperse, thronged 
quickly. “I will not dwell on them,” she 
said, driving back with a resolute will this 
host of evil memories. 

Hester Harvey had now gone through 
some of the deep waters of life; the effect 
of this hard battling with storms and bil- 
lows was bringing the little bark of her life 
far more quickly than smooth seas would 
have done to its desired haven, The un- 
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satisfied heart, the great wealth of love, 
the high-toned, high-souled nature, had 
looked afar, to east, to west—on the right 
hand and on the left, and had found no 
comfort. What was there left to her now, 
but an upward glance? She had indeed 
sought for God in the depths and found Him 
not ; but might He not be coming down to 
her from above, coming down with light and 
hope to reveal to her Himself? Since that 
night of agony, when she had seemed to see 
those strange words spanning the heavens, 
the birth of her faith had begun. When she 
knelt to pray, those words had returned to 
her, had filled her witha strange hope. With 
the birth of faith came also the birth of love. 
The tempest-tost human heart was turning 
to the Divine heart, the Divine heart was 
opening wide to receive it. Sitting on the 
sea-shore she pressed back sorrowful thoughts, 
then she took out a small pocket Testament 
which she carried about with her, for she felt 
that a word or two direct from the God-man 
Himself would still the pulsations of pain, 
which might not otherwise be quieted. She 
read the 17th of St. John over twice. The 
sublime words of Christ were coming into 
her soul with power. She bowed her head 
on her hands. 

“Father, I will that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, be with me where I am.” 
These words were vibrating through and 
through her heart and head. She had a 
kind of vision of the time when those whom 
the Father had given to the Son should be 
reunited, made one through and in Him, and 
this vision, which she saw with the eye of 
faith, included her husband and her child. 
She felt strong and able to bear all that earth 
might bring to her. She now rose to return 
home. She had sat for about half an hour 
on the little beach, and knew that there 
was no chance of her being able to return by 
the way by which she had come, but she 
went with confidence towards the other 
opening which had lain before her, broad and 
bare, when she entered the cove. She was 
surprised to see what rapid advance the 
waves had made, but there was still a narrow 
belt of dry sand; she stepped along it, ex- 
pecting to find broad open coast beyond ; she 
found herself, however, only in another cove, 
smaller than the one she had first entered, 
and this cove was already completely sea- 
locked. She was a woman with plenty of 
physical courage, but she also possessed clear 
insight; it did not take her an instant to 
recognise her danger. She saw that these 
little coves lay far, far below high-water mark. 








Unless she could scale the cliffs, or unless 
some one could come to her aid with a boat, 
she must certainly be drowned. She saw that 
the cliffs hanging over the smaller cove were 
altogether impracticable; she ran quickly 
back into her first resting-place, wetting her 
feet as she did so with the salt waves. Here 
affairs looked no better ; aman might possibly 
scale the slippery surface of the rocks, but 
no woman could attempt such a feat. Her 
only hope, then, lay in rescue from without. 
She looked around the vast expanse of water, 
not a sail was in sight ; in this little distant 
cove she was far away from all the habita- 
tions of men. She tried shouting; she raised 
her clear voice to its highest notes, but the 
wind and waves seemed to mock and drown 
her efforts. At last she sat down quietly in 
her former resting-place. There was nothing 
left for her to do but to calculate how long 
the water would take in reaching her; she 
took out her watch, and, marking its progress, 
believed that she might have about an hour 
and a half to live. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.-~-WAVES THAT BEAT ON THE 
BETTER LAND. 


In about an hour and a half little Andrew 
awoke from his sleep. He was now quite 
refreshed, and eager to return to his play on 
the shore. His servant offered to go out with 
him, but he said he would wait for his mother ; 
he stood at the window watching eagerly for 
her return. He saw no sign of her, but was 
much diverted by the sight of a carriage which 
drove up rapidly and stopped at the door. 
Two men got out. Little Andrew raised a 
high and gleeful shout; he recognised his 
father—and—and Uncle Rupert. 

“Oh! both of you,” he panted; “ both of 
you together—'tis /0o jolly !” 

From his father’s arms he managed to 
climb to his uncle Rupert’s shoulders. He 
was far too eager and excited to be capable 
of answering any questions. From the ser- 
vant, however, Sir Andrew learned that his 
wife had gone for a walk on the beach. He 
said he would follow her and bring her home, 
and he left his son, nothing loth, to the many 
fascinations of Uncle Rupert. 

He hada small telescope in his pocket. 
Having reached the beach, he took it out 
and looked around him. The tide was com- 
ing quickly in; the evening shadows were 
falling. All along the low sea-line he saw 
notasoul insight. He believed that Hester, 
having gone a long way, must be coming 
home by the clifis. He walked quickly, his 
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Shae Spirit of the Twilight came—she came, and earth grew still 
To watch the rosy sunset flush fade from each lonely hill. 

We knew her soft, grey-sandal’d step upon the meadow prest, 

And saw her tear-drops glisten on the rose-bud’s folded breast ; 

We heard again the gentle voice that wakeful hearts beguiled, 

Like some fond mother’s whisper by the cradle of her child. 


“T come, I come!” she murmured low, ‘the long day’s work is done; 
Its busy hours are over now; its many cares are gone. 

The little birds are silent, and the lowing herds are dumb, 

And fleecy flocks are folded, for the hour of rest hath come!” 
Earth’s weary voices, one by one, died out upon the air, 
The star-lit skies kept watch above, and rest breathed everywhere. 


Ah! but the sick and sufiering beneath those silent skies ! 

The fears and hopes still burning there—the weary, watchful eyes. 
And yet more sad, more sorrowful, that fever of the breast, 

The tempest of sin-stricken souls that knew not, sought not, rest. 
Another voice than thine must speak, O fair, sweet Twilight Hour! 
A voice of human sympathy, Divine in love and power. 


THE CLOSING OF THE DAY. 
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We would not slight thy ministry, nor coldly turn away, 

But gladly hail thy coming at the closing of the day ; 

And in thy murmuring notes would hear, with all pure hearts and true, 
Those accents that more softly fell than Hermon’s fragrant dew. 

Still seem to us an echo of the sacred Voice that spake 

Long, long ago, upon the shores of Galilee’s blue lake. 





For oh! thank God! that still adown the darkling tide of Time 
Forever and forever comes in clear, melodious chime 

The Word by Jesus spoken once—on weary hearts it fell, 

And drooping spirits caught the sound, and owned its mystic spell !— 
That word to-day as powerful to soothe the troubled breast 


As when He first said, “Come To ME, AND I WILL GIVE YOU REST.” 
ROBINA F. HARDY. 
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heart beating fast. He was not only agitated 
now by the thousand thoughts which had 
crowded upon him since yesterday, but he 
was also oppressed by an undefined sense of 
uneasiness ; a nameless something urged him 
forward. He coasted very near the edge of the 
cliffs, looking anxiously for his wife’s approach- 
ing figure. Having walked for about a mile he 
suddenly stood still—he fancied he heard 
something, something faint and low, but still 
something altogether different from the 
splashing and murmuring of the restless 
waves. He stood still listening intently. He 
was now sure of the sound which reached 
him. It was the low voice of a woman, 
singing to a well-known chant well-known 
words. 
“ Abide with me, 
In life or death, O Lord, 


Abide with me.”’ 


reached him, from this woman’s voice. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. He felt as 
though a dreadful hand was pressing round 
his heart ; an awful fear made him turn cold 
and even sick. He fell on his face and hands, 
and crept to the edge of the cliff. Looking 
down he saw a woman—the woman in all the 
world to him. She was sitting on a rock, the 
waves about two feet away from her feet. 
Sir Andrew was too horrified to make even an 
exclamation, but instantly, almost like a flash, 
he had thrown himself over the cliff, caught 
on to some brambles, and briers, and pro- 
jecting pieces of rock, and was by her side. 

‘‘Come, Hester, come at once,” he said ; 
“put your arms round my neck, and I will 
get you out of this. Oh! good God! how 
nearly you were lost.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips be- 
fore some soft red earth which had clung toa 
rock about three feet above their heads, and 
in which a little tree was growing, loosened 
by Sir Andrew’s descent, fell with a soft thud 
into the water. The cliff was now altogether 
impassable ; towering and perpendicular, it 
rose above their heads. 

““You are lost,” said Sir Andrew; “ we are 
lost. Oh! why is this? Oh, my God!” 

“You can swim, husband,” said Hester, 
looking at him with that expression in her 
eyes which nerves strung to their highest 
tension alone can give. “ You can swim, and 
your life must not be lost. Put your arms 
round me, just fora moment. Just once say 
to me, ‘ My wife, I forgive you all the past,’ 
and then go—go, my beloved. I shall die 
quite happy then.” 

“T will fold you in my arms—so,” said Sir 
Andrew ; “and when you die you shall die— 


eee on: 
| so ; for Tam never going away from you again, 
If you die now, so will I.” 

“No, dear,” said Hester, “that would be 
wrong. Your life can be spared, for you are 
a strong man and a brave swimmer. God 
does not mean you to throw away your life 
thus. You must go for my sake, and for our 
boy’s sake. You must live for our boy’s Sake, 
Andrew—for the sake of our only son ; you 
must not throw away your life. Go, go at 
once—the waves are getting more and more 
angry—go at once, for the sake of our son.” 

She almost pushed him from her, but he 
held her fast. 

“You are dearer to me than ten sons, 
There are a few moments left before the water 
can reach us. Lay your head on my breast, 
Hester, and listen ; I have news to tell you,” 

Something in his words made her tremble ; 
something in his words brought back a great, 
strong, earthly hope. 

“ Speak,” she said. 

“‘ Hester, your father is dead.” 

** Dead ?—ah !” 

“Yes, Hester, he is dead. On his dying- 
bed he wrote tq me a long letter all about 
you. What you, for his sake, concealed, he 
confessed. Ah! my darling—my poor dar- 
ling, I was hard on you. [I failed to under- 
stand you. Beloved, we both made a mis- 
take, for you might have trusted me.” 

“* What is that?” said Hester, cowering and 
shrinking closer to her husband with a sudden 
movement of physical terror. 

“Only a wave, love, that wet your fect— 
never mind, I am with you.” 

“ No, no, no,” she sobbed, “I will not let 
fear overcome me. Go, Andrew ; go for the 
sake of the Hester of old. Oh, how happily 
I shall die now! OR, Andrew, how beauti- 
ful God’ looks to me now—He has filled my 
| soul with such joy!” 
| Wife, we are one again. Kiss me,” said 
| Sir Andrew. 
| As their eyes met, and their lips pressed 
| together in a fulness of union which nothing 
| but strong suffering could have brought to 

them, Sir Andrew suddenly started, his ear 
had detected the splash of an oar. 

““We may be saved, both of us!” he ex- 
| claimed. “ Let me shout; help me, Hester.” 

They both shouted, loud and clear. Above 
the waves the man’s and the woman’s voices 
| mingled, and the fishermen who heard them, 
| and who came to their rescue, said they never 
listened to sounds more free from fear in the 
immediate prospect of death. 

Thus they were saved. 
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“Mother,” said little Andrew that night, 
«do you know that all sorts of jolly things 
have happened ?” 

“ What are they, my son?” 

“Well, 
pony waiting for me in London. Uncle 
Rupert brought the pony over, straight from 
New York—isn’t it jolly ?” 

“ Yes, my dear boy.” 

« And next, mother, do you know, I really 
think that my father and Uncle Rupert are | 
going t = 0 love each other very much.” 


first, there’s a real live American | 


“Mother, are you going away? Stoop 
| down, I want to whisper to you. You have 
such a funny look in your face, and father 
has such a funny look in his face, and—and, 
tis so jolly altogether, that I think it must be 
a little bit like ‘the Better Land;’ is it, 
mother ?” 

“Yes,” answered Hester—and was 
right. For is not love heaven? and is not 
the union of hearts a foretaste of the eternal 
| union with God by-and-by ? 


she 





Thank God!” said Hester. THE END. 
oma ta TO ~ 
MANY MANSIONS. 
By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, HEAD MASTER oF HARROW. 
i y Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare 


a place for you. 


-JOHN xiv. 2. 


F ever you expect to need comfort your- | persons, the holiest that you know, who have 


selves, or desire to bring 
others when they are in sorrow, make this 
Fourteenth Chapter of St. John’s Gospel your 
own. Perhaps we may say with literal truth 
that no other equal portion of the Scriptures, 
much less of any other literature, Christian or 
heathen, has brought and is bringing comfort 
to so many human souls. It is dear to the 
sick and to the dying, to the lonely and the 
misunderstood, to the man and the child, 
to the ignorant and the scholar. And the 
secret of this great power is that from the 
first verse to the last it keeps us in the very 
presence of Christ, most human and yet most 
Divine. He is not yet crucified, but both 
the shadow of the Cross and the glory of the 
Resurrection are visibly resting upon Him. 
He speaks not as a dying man, ‘but as one to 
whom all power in heaven as well as in earth 
has been already given. What He speaks, 
He speaks with authority ; not as a fallible 
guide, however sympathizing, but as a very 
anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast. The 
first verse, with its two consoling imperatives, 
is the key-note to which all that follows 
beats true. “Let not your heart be troubled. 
Believe in God, and believe in me.” 

It is the second verse of this wonderful 
chapter on which I would wish that for a 
few minutes our thoughts might be centred. 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions : 
if it were not so, I would have told you. I 
go to prepare a place for you.” 

What did the Lord mean by these words ? 
I will try to bring out their meaning as simply 
as I can, just observing at the outset that 
they belong to those utterances which help to | 
show us who Christ was. Think ofany other 








comfort to | 


| not conceive 


| waiting to swallow up 


ever lived, or are still living. Can you con- 
ceive of them as saying to their friends, “ In 
my Father’s house are many mansions: I go 
to prepare a place for you?” Why can you 
this? Because the language on 
their lips, even of the wisest and holiest, 
would be intolerable presumption, not to say 
blasphemy. Why is it not presumption on 
the lips of Jesus Christ? Why do we feel in 
our hearts that this language becomes Him, 
is of a piece with His Character and Person ? 
There is but one adequate answer. Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified on Calvary, 
more than the holiest of men. 

But now let us look at the words more 
closely. Jesus is speaking as the consoler. 
| His Apostles are sad. He has just told them 
| that one of them shall } betray Him. He has 
told them further, that He is to be but a little 
time with them. Soon they will seek Him, 
and shall not find Him, a and whither He goes 
they cannot come. Once more, He has ‘told 
Peter in their presence that he is about to 
deny Him; and this utterance, if it stood alone 
—but how much more when following close 
upon so many mournful disclosures—n lust 
have saddened the hearts of those who heard 
Him. Was He then really to be taken from 
them? Was one and another among them, 
even their foremost spokesman, and in a 
manner their champion, to be untrue to 


Vas 


Him? Was He to go, and were they not to 
| follow? What great abyss of loneliness was 


the affection, the reve- 


rence, almost the adoration of three momen- 
tous years? 

It was when these feelings were upon them 
that the gentle voice ag 


ain spoke, this time 
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in language of reassurance and of tenderest 
sympathy : “ Let not your hearts be troubled. 
Believe in God, and believe in Me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you.” 
“T am going home, back to my heavenly 
Father’s house. You will see me no more. 
You cannot follow me now, but you shall 
follow me afterwards. Do not fear that 
in my Father’s house there is no place for 
you. In that house there are many resting- 
places—not one, but many—adapted to every 
age and every character. None who love 
me shall ever complain that they can find no 
entrance. ‘The truth is certain. If it were 
not so, I would have told you. Do you 
think it possible that I could have deceived 
you with vain words? No! If there had 
been no home for you in my Father’s house, 





I who know it would have told you all. I} 


would have kept back nothing from you. I 
would have disclosed the worst. But now I 
am on my way to prepare a place for you. 
It will be ready for you when your time is 
come.” 

So far we seem to be on firm ground. We 
can scarcely doubt that this is what the Lord 
really meant. But now, may we not reverently 
venture to unfold the comfort which the 
words were designed to give; to open, if it 
might be, the doors of some of those “ many 
mansions,” and even to look on those who 
inhabit them? Do they not bear witness to 
us of the largeness of God’s love, and the in- 
finite varieties of His redeeming grace ? May 
we not behold there the great intellect now 
emptied of all pride? and the dull intellect, 


As much as to say, | 


| 


} 
| 
| 


uow learning, as it never learned in life, the | 


wondrous things of God’s law? and, again, 
the penitent whose sins were as scarlet, but 


are now white as snow; who wandered far | 
from his Father’s house, and felt the mighty | 
famine, and almost perished with hunger, but | 


at last—at last came to himself, and arose 


and came to his Father, and was welcomed | 


with a warmth he had never dared to expect, 
and now in one of those “many mansions” 
yearns that others too may return while yet 
there is time? Yes! and there must be 
“places of abiding” where those who knew 
God but dimly learn to know Him more ; 
where the poor and the neglected marvel at 
the breadth and depth of the gospel ; where 
the children who died in infancy marvel at 
the blessedness of their elders who came out 
of great tribulation, and wonder what was 
that strange earth which has been the 


scene of so many tears, and so much 
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repentance ; where those who in early boy. 
hood have slept in Jesus can see that the cal] 
was a summons of love, and that the blow 
which well-nigh broke the hearts of parents, 
and saddened the musings of companions, 
saved them from perils unsuspected, and 
kept them safe in Christ’s arms. 

And so we might carry on our imaginations, 
—not presumptuously, I trust, or quite un- 
profitably—trying to see, one by one, the 
blessed inhabitants of those “many man- 
sions,” dwelling in thought on their separate 
blessedness, thinking of them not in crowds 
but one by one; sure that this is the mind of 
the Almighty and All-knowing Father, whose 
love is never confused or promiscuous, who 
knows each sheep in His flock, whose un- 
searchable riches are not exhausted by the 
multiplicity of His children, but who has a 
separate crown, a special ministry, an appro- 
priate energy for each. 

And now do we ask, Is Christ preparing 
one of these many mansions even for us 
and our friends? Yes, however unworthy 
we be, if only we do not baffle Him by 
turning away from His love, and giving over 
our heart’s affections to all that hates Him 
and all that He hates. There is a place 
prepared for us, but we may forfeit it. We 
may form a settled habit of mind which 
could find no relish and no exercise in 
any place of Christ’s preparing. Just so far 
as we consciously choose evil and refuse 
good, that habit of mind is becoming formed 
within us. Yes, just so far as with our eyes 
open we pick out noisome paths, and dwell 
with poisonous thoughts, and breathe the air 
of impurity and untruth, we are contracting 
a distaste for the highest things that God can 
give us, we are forfeiting the franchise of 
the holy city, into which nothing can enter 
that defileth or that maketh a lie. 

To return once more to the words of our 
text. What is our assurance that these 
“many mansions” do really exist? It is the 
plighted word of Christ Himself. If it were 
not so, He would have told us. These last 
words, rightly understood, are little less than 
the basis of a theology. They may be pushed 
to extravagant lengths ; but in the mouth of 
an Apostle, or of one indeed taught of God, 
they might be made to minister to many of 
the very deepest needs of the human soul. 

Those who are not babes in Christ, but fairly 
mature in Christian knowledge, may well say 
of one fundamental Christian truth after an- 
other, If it were not so, He would have told us. 
There are truths of which our very ignorance 
is a pledge. We do not know that these are 
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false; therefore they are true. Had they not | 
been truths, He who loves us would not have | 
allowed us to remain in abject credulity. He | 
would have pitied us, and have told us all. 

If we had no Father in heaven, He would | 
have toldus. If God were no Person—if He 
were incapable of sympathy, of pity, and of 
mercy—if He were nothing but a tendency 
to good, a mysterious power making for 
righteousness, then He, Christ Jesus our | 
Friend, would have told us. 

If we had no life beyond the grave, He 
would have told us. 

If the Bible brought no direct message from 
God—if holy men of old spake of their own 
prompting merely, without any mission from 
on high, He, to whom the prophets seem to 
bear witness, would have told us. 

If there were no virtue in prayer ; if there 
were no wrestling with God; if there were 
no bridge spanning the chasm that separates | 
the seen from the unseen world, He, we | 
believe, would surely have told us. 

We believe this as Christians. We believe 
in His acts because we first believe in Him- 
self. If indeed our belief in Him be a 
fiction, and all that we know of Him is 
that He lived a holy but brief life in Judea, 
and that His dust is now mouldering some- 
where amid the piled ruins of Jerusalem, 
then, of course, the rest of our belief—that 
which is based upon His declarations and 
His silences—this also crumbles into dust. 
But if we believe Him, we believe in His 
words. Yes, and we believe Him also 
where He spake not, but where our hearts tell 
us He must have spoken had our faith been 
an idle dream. 

There are matters on which we cannot 
distrust our hearts. Sin must be hateful to 
God, and not only degrading to man. There 
must be forgiveness with God as well as 
power. Christ szzs¢ have come to save that 
which was lost. There must be a beauty 
in humility; in submitting to injuries; in 
placing ourselves last, and not first ; in giving 
a cup of cold water to the weak and the 
despised ; in letting our charity, like that of 
the Good Samaritan, overleap all differences 
of creed, and of nation, and of party, and of 
profession, and recognise the presence of 
God in the presence of suffering. All these 
things must be true. If not, He would have 
told us. He would never have allowed us to 
miss altogether the whole meaning of His 
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life and His teaching. He would have had 
pity on our infirmities. He would have shown 
us fact and truth, however hard, and cold, 


| and bare. 


And so, when He speaks of that which no 
human tongue but His hath ever authori- 
tatively reported to man, we still believe Him. 
When He tells us that in His Father’s house 
there are many resting-places, and that He 
was on His way to prepare a place for His 


| Apostles there, we believe that this is true ; 
'and we believe that what He did for them 
| He is doing, and will do, for us. 


If it were 
not so, He would have told us. If, when He 
overcame the sharpness of death, He had 
opened the kingdom of heaven to His eleven 
Apostles only, and not to all believers, He 
would have told us the dreary truth. But 
we know that His meaning was not thus 
narrowed. We are sure, from the tenor of 
every word He ever uttered, that His promises 
are to His Church, not to His Apostles only. 
Yes, to His whole Church ; even “ the blessed 
| company of all faithful people.” 

And this firm faith does much to rob death 
of its sting. When we see the guiding spirit 
of a family in a moment taken away, passing 
into the sleep of death at the very moment 
that life seemed at its fullest, our hearts in- 
deed are touched, and our sympathy for the 
survivors is awakened, but we think of the 
“many mansions,” and we cannot pity those 
who are with Christ, in the very place which 
His tender forethought has prepared. 

Or, when death comes even more un- 
expectedly, and takes from us one of our 
youngest, and the hard frozen earth opens 
its mouth to receive him, we remember 
that that is not his true “mansion,” his true 
“ abiding-place.”. We commit his body to 
the ground—* earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust ’—but it is in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life. 

And if ever the doubt comes over our minds, 
| How do I know this? How am I sure that 
| the sleep of death is not an everlasting sleep, 
|a sleep from which there is no awakening? 
| we rest our belief, not on probabilities, nor 
on analogies, nor even on aspirations, which 
| may all deceive, but on the tenderness, the 
| love, yea, the very honour of Jesus Christ, 
| our Friend and Brother ; for He assured us 
| that there were many mansions in His Father’s 
house ; and if it were not so, we are certain 
He would have told us. 
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ON THE RIVERS OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


\ E begin our journey at Georgetown, | and boots, all of which, to our idea, “ fit him 

which, from no very great distance, | too much.” Gardens of masses of glorious 
looks so little above sea-level that an un-| flowers —trumpets, clusters, globes, stars, 
usual wave would inundate it—indeed, the | pendants, in every delicate hue and depth 
whole country of which it is the capital. Long | of flaming splendour—an out-door conserva- 
chimneys form the first sky-line. There is| tory, a paradise of horticulture, backed by 
not a single hill, not a mound, to break it. | houses in charming variety of style, all built 
At length masts, roofs, spires, and above | for shade from the heat, form the main street, 


eS 





these and all else, save the chimneys, rise | 


groups of royal palms. A moment ashore 
sets our fears as to the possible consequences 
of high water quite at rest. Georgetown is 
fresh with youth and prosperity. It is not 


the capital of Demerara alone, but of the | 


West Indies. Riding in a hansom to our 
quarters we pass many signs of a semi-tropical 
town. The complexion of the people is, 
however, decidedly English, though at a 
glance we see Madrassee, Hindoo, Parsee, 


coolie, Nubian, half-breed, and “ buck ”— | 


an occasional curiosity too comical to pass 
unlaughed at—a native of the interior out 
for the first time in a European hat, coat, 























with a deep trench running down its centre, 
the whole scene being finished with palm 
and cocoanut, the perfection of lofty and 
lowly vegetable grace and beauty. Such are 
the minglings in the memory’s pictures of 
our passage through Georgetown. 

Our destiny is its river—its muddy river— 
from which we start in the regular steamer. 
Clearing the wooden pier, past a little fleet of 
canoes weighed down and overflowing witl 
gorgeous golden cargoes of mangoes and 
pine-apples, rowed ashore by laughing coolies, 
and after that a vast fleet of the resplendent 
little living, floating air-sacks of purple and 
blue, known as “Portuguese men-of-war,” 
which happen to have taken possession of 
the coast at the time, we are at length fairly 
away towards the scenes and the peoples of 
the almost unknown rivers of British Guiana. 
Leaving the sea we steam into the wide ex- 
panse of the Essequibo, which is more like a 
vast island-dotted lake, bordered in the dim 
distance by a fringe of low rounded vegeta- 
tion, from which starts a clear, cloudless 
dome of sky ; for beyond the verdure edge 
lies a country flat as the river. The islands 
are varied and pretty gems of vegetation, 
the vast river is glass; it neither moves nor 
ripples. Sun, sky, stream, woods, all are 
asleep—everything, everywhere, is dazzling, 
dreamy, monotoncus. 


Amongst the Islands on the Essequibo. 
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Leaving the steamer at Bartica Grove, we 
enter a collection of dwellings which forms 
a boundary town between the civilised and 
the savage; the resort of all the tribes in- 
land, the centre of attraction for all the little 
commerce of the great Indian world lying 
in the immeasurable forests beyond, where 
they come to barter nuts and mangoes for 
knives and beads, to catch a glimpse of the 
civilised world, and to breathe a mouthful of 
its strange air, amid a population which 
seems to have come from every quarter of 
the globe—of Hindoos, Chinese, negroes, 
Dutchmen, Portuguese, and English. From 
the Essequibo we turn into the Mazaruni. 
On leaving this we enter the Curipung, in 
which our journey is to be by canoe. Not 
knowing the dangers attending a voyage in 
a canopied canoe, we descend with thank- 
less mind into the bare and open craft 
which our crew select and provision for us. 
But long before we reach our starting-point 
again we are satisfied with their choice. A 
canopy must again and again have gone on 
the wings of the wind into the clouds, or 
have been caught and torn in the stems of 
overhanging trees, perhaps have capsized us 
in a squall. Absalom’s locks are not the 
only lovely things that may prove disastrous, 
Along we skim, a native crew at the oars, 
out into a primitive world, where man roves 
in savage freedom without cattle, without | not trodden down a track. At every step 
agriculture, without rail or road, Bible or | some mysterious sound, some unknown bird, 
book, yet not without a God, a worship, and | some strange flower, some remarkable tree 
a hope of a world to come, although without | appears. It seems like awaking in a world 
trace of temple, shrine, or altar. It is not | of which we have sometimes dreamed. Here 
easy to convey in words the emotions which | are trees with nuts large as oranges; there 
one naturally feels, when first alone with | are the bambracez with a ten-feet cone, of 
these untamed Indians on their vast chain | thick separate stems joined at the apex into 
of rivers, or on first setting foot in their | one single twenty-feet trunk. On the night 
mysterious forests ; blistering sun and blind- | is the monkey-pot tree with its strange bowl- 
ing river flashing full in your face, the| shaped fruit and wooden lid. Just before 
surface unbroken by sail or oar, the verdant | us is the locust-tree, and near to that a cork 
banks unvaried by clustering village or | and agréen-heart. Next we pass palm-trees 
solitary hut, by grazing sheep or browsing | rivalling the royal palm in lofty grace, whose 
cattle, by no ploughed or greensward field, | fronds are not less than twenty feet in length. 
not even a dusty road—one long, level lane | Showers of strange fruits fall around us as we 
of water, two long, low rounded edges of in- | brush past the dense bushes which guard the 
cessant forest—and over all the immense vault | path on either hand. Such is the succession 
of blue, cloudless, breezeless, burning brass. | of endless variety, prettiness, and beauty 
We make the day short, and seek the forest | which meets and fascinates the eye. But our 
shade. As we step out of our canoe and | footing is not agreeable, though its disagree- 
stand amid scenes which have charmed and | ableness varies with sail and situation. Now 
excited the imaginations of our childhood, | we catch and stumble in dense tangled 
the vanished past and the dimly realised | undergrowths where the sky is clear; then 
present combine in an air of mystery and | we slip over smooth, greasy growths, which 
sadness. In single file we move slowly and | barely cover the dark, dank ground, shut for 
silently along some Indian track, for the | ever by a dense, lofty, leafy canopy from 
forests are impassable where the Indian has sunshine. The eye adapts itself to the 
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gloom, and in spite of the footing, exults ina | derest green, through which the fierce sun’s 
very chaos of dim luxuriance. We proceed | rays are transformed into mildest splendour, 
yet farther, and the scene changes. Trees are | In vain do we search amongst our recollec- 
tions of horticultural triumphs in the 
conservatories of rank and wealth at 
home for some faint comparison, 
Gigantic creepers run up and soften 
every trunk; round, tender vegetable 
ropes of every thickness, from that of 
a watch-chain to a ship’s cable, in long 
lines and sweeping festoon hang from 
the green roof above, fantastically 
fringed and tasselled with orchids and 
unknown lovely forms of every tint of 
colour and depth of tone. Among 
these the very sunbeams seem deli- 
cately draped in beauty. Catching the 
aérial yellow and pink, rose and blue, 
purple and green, they fuse them, till 
the very air seems one vast transparent 
opal—a magnificence of lines, a splen- 
dour of verdure, a brilliancy of colour, 
a limpidity of light, a silence, a peace, 
a bridal day in Paradise! It is impos- 
sible to imagine that amid such scenes 
of rarest earthly beauty live people 
hopelessly debilitated, debased both 
body, soul, and spirit, decaying into 
ruin. The place that seems a Paradise 
is rather a Pandemonium. 

Our heightened fancy is moderated. 
We cannot be in Paradise; we itch 
here, we burn there, we are covered 
with ticks and dée rouge / Our English instinct is checked. 
Scratch, and the punctures of these tiny forest pests will 
fester, and tropical festering is no trifling affair ; so we make 
shift with a mild rub, a furtive pinch, a writhing motion in 
our clothes, and proceed, picking our way, stumbling and 
limping along ; over stream and rock, swamp, net-works 
of the jutting, tangled roots of a thousand trees, from which 
the soil has been washed away—vast, intricate, jagged, 
piercing, smooth, and slippery, of every thickness, from a 
sharp thin blade to the body of a fair-sized man. Above 

and around, all is alive. There 

sits the trogon, to which our native 

companions pay a sort of altar 

devotion. Knowingly to pass one 

with the back to it is to doom 

yourself to misfortune. That flash 

—- of red and golden green was a 
SS darting humming-bird. Close at 
Q hand dips its tiny nest from a tinier 
~ twig. This bird, with sparkling 

: outspread tail and crest erect, 

singing as a bird in an English 
wood, is the golden oriole; and 
loftier and more widely spaced, their tops | that three-feet, stocking-shaped curiosity sus- 
forming one vast, soft transparency, a lattice-| pended from the extremity of a slender 
work of fine-running, fairy branches of ten-| branch, is his celebrated nest, where his mate 
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The Resplendent Trogon. 
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On the Mazaruni. 


and her young sit safe from the paw of the 
monkey and bite of the snake. A marabunta’s 
nest is near, you may be sure, even though 
you do not see it, for the pretty timid bird 
seeks safety from all its enemies not alone in 
the form and situation of its home, but also in 
the tree where the monkey’s terrible enemy 
builds, and in gratitude for the additional 
security to its life and love, feeds with tit- 
bits the marabunta’s young. Yonder above 
the tree-tops, out of sight, are shoals of 
prating parrots. On that branch is a pair 
of fine macaws with their long tail-feathers of 
scarlet and blue. There goes a little com- 
pany of golden howling monkeys. Let us 
rest and listen to the forest sounds. They 
are soothing, startling, melancholy, comical. 
Now you catch the sound of the bells of a 
village church. You are wrong: it is the voice 
of the bell-bird! Then you fancy you hear 
the soft notes of one playing a flute, or the 
softer tones of an AZolian harp; the flute- 
player is a bird, the harpist too is a bird. 
Now a trumpeter blows his cornet, then a 
calf bellows—both trumpeter and calf are 
birds. The feeble “tweet, tweet” of the 
little humming-bird, and the loud, deep 
“quark, quark” of the gay fire-bird, the 
chatter of parrots, the cry of the kites, 
hawks, trogons, toucans, macaws, now in 
solo, now in chorus, are all pleasant in the 





forest. The leafy surroundings soften dif- 
fuse, refine, and add subtlety, mystery, and 
charm. In among the shrubs flit lustrous 
beetles, and butterflies large as birds, of a 
vivid metallic splendour, dreamily flap their 
heavy wings. The gorgeous forests lack 
floral beauty. While the branches of the 
trees are tenanted by hosts of flowers on 
sparkling wings, flowers proper are few, pale, 
and scentless. 

But forest wanderings are not safe from 
other dangers than the irritation of insects 
ora slip on the terrible but unavoidable 
labyrinth of roots and a sprained ankle. 
If a startled snake, rising in all its vivid 
splendour, challenge trespass, and claim to 
be the “ bush-master,’ we do well not to 
dispute the claim, for its bite is as veno- 
mous as its colour is splendid, and its temper 
savage. The largest of all snakes, the 
camoodi, a boa-constrictor, has its home here, 
of which a curious story is related by the 
author of ‘“ Roraima.” Seven weary tra- 
vellers sat down on the fallen trunk of a tree 
to rest awhile ; suddenly their seat began to 
move from under them, and, gliding away, 
was lost in the bush. It was a camoodi. 
There is a water species even still larger than 
that found in the forest. 

As soon as mountain scenery is reached 
we make an expedition to a native village 
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by entering the bed of an almost dry creek | 
—a common roadway of the Indians— | 
and push through the overhanging growths 
for a mile or so, when we emerge in 
an open space, at the upper end of which 
is a cluster of huts—which would be mean 
in the poorest English cattle-yard — sur- 
rounded by trees which would grace the gar- 
dens of aking. This is a first-class Indian 
village. We are struck at once, and more 
forcibly than we can express, with the aspect 
of the inhabitants. The women wear paint 
in variegated stripes, giving the effect of 
tight-fitting drawers—their only dress. The 
men wear necklaces of wild boar’s teeth, iron 
lip-rings, wooden nose-bars, red paint bands 
on brows, knees, and feet, and smears upon 
the cheeks—their only dress—crowning all 
with heads of natural horse-hair, jet, matted, 
and long, save over the face, where it was 
cut midway down the brow. At the sight of 
us, all this naked, copper-coloured company 
looked startled and uncomfortable, as though 
we had caught some mountebanks, arrested 
and fixed them in the very act: some in their 
little garden, others in the doors of the huts 
or on the steps leading up to them, with a 
raised hand, a turn of the head, and a fixed 
gaze; all are amazed, speechless, breathless, 
petrified. Then some men advanced to speak 
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|us from so mad an enterprise. 


| with us and demand our business. ‘The 
spell is gone. All are free, curious, familiar, 
confiding ; the whole population surrounds us, 
If we are not at home they are, and ready for 
anything we will. Some of the wretched black 
wooden huts are raised upon stakes some 
four feet from the ground, and are in striking 
contrast with the splendid circle of vegetable 
glory which surrounds them. On one side 
is a bombacea, upheld by its sharp, sweeping 
buttresses ; on the other is a fine specimen 
of the purple-heart; another, unknown, 
climbed, decked, hidden, upheld and stran- 
gled by innumerable writhing bush ropes 
—the tree dead, the serpent-like stranglers 
in wild glorious life. Next to that is the 
bright green cashew, covered to the very top 
with its fruit of purple red ; beyond this rises 
a queen-like palm, up which climbs a delicate 
vine. In the foreground of the forest are 
flowering shrubs, plantains, ochro, peppers, 
papaws, cotton, and fruit trees. It is a spot 
of exquisite grace and beauty. 

When they understand that we are wanting 
men to go with us in an ascent of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, the whole crew lay hands 
on us, grimace, gesticulate, and vociferate 
in harsh, unintelligible jargon, which we are 
made to understand is intended to dissuade 
The moun- 
tain is the{stronghold of demons, 
large as boa-constrictors, countless 
as flies! We still persist we must 
go, which information, after some 
consulting glances, changes the 
warning into a demand for pay- 
ment to “ Peaiman ”—that is, the 
man of the spirit, and who 
alone can render the enterprise 
safe; and the guides refuse to go 
without his good offices. Are they 
sincerely afraid; or do they try 
to do a good turn for the great 
‘*Peaiman,” who does sO many 
good turns for them? We consent 
to their being operated upon at the 
price of a pocket-knife. They 
accompany us, and lo! our hazard- 
ous, hand-over-hand, cat-like climb, 
up the precipitous, storm-scarred, 
pathless height is accomplished in 
safety—so much for priestcrait. 
We have the view of a paradise, 
and, by aid of natural ropage of 
root and bramble, let ourselves 
down again. 

On returning we get a glimpse 
into the interior of the dwellings, 
which are merely long wattled 
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Disenchanting the Guides to the Mountain. 


sheds, neither light, wind, nor water proof, 
swung with numerous greasy, red-painted 
hammocks, and littered with covered baskets, 
curiously-painted boxes for the women’s 
knickknacks, stools, accouries, and pretty 
chatting parrots at large. The inhabitants 
lay much store by their snarling curs, 
which must be. more serviceable than beau- 
tiful. The skinny women chew cassava 
for paiworie, spin cotton, weave hammocks, 
and lift and carry with the men. They are 
kindly treated by their husbands, but share 
the oar on the river and the burden on the 
land in a way which excites English pity and 
wonder. Though our description of the ap- 
pearance of these people is not complimentary, 
they are at least more honest than any of the 
so-called civilised people with whom we have 
ever been brought in contact. On our way 
we are compelled, not without considerable 
anxiety, to leave at various points provisions, 
&c., for our return journey. At one point, 
our comfortable canoes are changed for the 
woodskins—boats made by the natives, of 
tree bark, fitted for the shallow waters of the 
upper rivers. We leave canoes, moored high 





and very uncomfortable are our feelings at 
parting. We surely leave these poor people 
in sore temptation. Be this as it may, on our 
return not a can of meat, not a tempting 
jacket is gone; nor is there even one grain 
of their rare and greatly prized treasure, salt, 
less than we left five weeks ago! ‘The 
canoes are there ; the old shoes we left in 
the bottom of them are there! Civilised 
men might surely tread softly in the presence 
of these honest savages. In England, poverty 
and integrity—indeed, wealth and integrity 
—are not invariable associates. 

Though it must be admitted that Christian 
missions have as yet done but little for these 
people, still work has begun; and one 
traveller (J. W. Boddam-Whetham) tells an 
interesting story of a mission tract which, 
though he could not read it, one of the 
Indians whom he met far away from the 
nearest mission station had treasured, dear 
almost as his life, getting it read when he 
could, and probably, we may add, finding 
pleasure in its companionship because it told 
him of the Great Spirit, and was in some 


| sense a representative of His love. 
and dry among the branches of trees ; stores | 
and clothes, with a woman in a native hut ; 


EDWARD BOURNE, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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DENIS PAPIN. 
A Bife’s Tork and its Noval. 


By HENRY C. EWART. 


A STUDY of the story of human progress, 
4 and of the melancholy way in which 
mankind have treated the men whose dis- 
coveries and inventions have led that pro- 
gress, suggests no more natural and just re- 
flection than that of Bildad: “We are but 
of yesterday, and know nothing.” ‘The story 
of Denis Papin will well point this inspired 
reflection ; and may help to a lowlier thought 
of self in this self-sufficient, conceited age. 
Whatever may be the claims of John 
Fitch, Robert Fulton, and others to the 
credit of having first made steam a prac- 
tical power in navigation, it is certain that 
the first actual steam-boat sailed down the 
river Fulda in the year 1707, bringing its 
voyage to a disastrous end at the junction of 
that river with the Weser. This wreck was 
the work neither of storm nor eddy, nor of 
any hostile forces of nature. It was wrought 
by forces springing from the evil in human 
nature itself, far more inimical to the progress 
of humanity than any adverse influences 
which weaklings bewail in the external world. 
This first steam-boat was broken up by the 
selfishness and prejudice of a trades-union of 


boatmen, who had the satisfaction of delaying | 


the progress of steam navigation for at least 
acentury. They had their reward, such as 
it was; but their stupid victory and the 
misery of their victim, the constructor of the 
boat, together form a tragic picture impos- 
sible to contemplate without some useful 
lessons and possibly inspirations of patience. 

The builder of this primitive steam-boat 
was Denis Papin, a French Protestant, who 
had wandered thus far away from his native 
home in Blois, after vainly seeking in London 
and in Venice an opportunity for developing 
his mechanical genius. His family had been 
Protestants for more than one generation, 
stern Calvinists in a time when Nonconfor- 
mity required some hardness of fibre. He 
was born in the year 1647, nearly twenty 
years before the fire of persecution was 
kindled that blasted for generations the 
noblest fruits of French genius in science 
and in commerce. His father was a physician, 
and Denis was intended for the same profes- 
sion. It could not have been very profitable 


to his father, for in 1669, when the young 
man passed his examination at the Protes- 
tant academy of Angers, he was unable to 
pay his fee, and was indebted to the faith of 











his examiners, who trusted him to pay it 
when he could. It is said that he practised 
as a physician for two years. Whether his 
profits enabled him to pay his trifling debt 
we do not know; but they could not have 
been very large, for he gratefully accepted 
an offer of the celebrated philosopher Huygens 
to come to Paris and act as his assistant. 
Here he obtained the post of curator, or ex- 
perimentalist, or both combined, under the 
recently established French Academy. One 
of the first objects of research proposed by 
Huygens to his colleagues was the weight of 
the atmospheric air, and the mechanical 
effects to be obtained by means of a vacuum. 
In 1674 Papin published a little book de- 
tailing his experiments on this subject. This 
was brought to the attention of the minister 
Colbert. He, however, looking upon it only 
as a description of curious recreations or 
scientific trifling, regarded it as possessing no 
interest for “ practical” men. ‘The fact that 
this “trifling” suggested the first germs of 
the mechanical might that has revolutionised 
the face of the earth ought to be a warning to 
similarly “ practical” men at the present day. 

In the following year, 1675, Papin went 
to London. ‘The reason of the change is 
not known, but in all probability it was con- 
nected with his religious position. . A young 
man stigmatized as a heretic could scarcely 
be happy in a society where Romanism 
was one of the essentials of respectability. 
Huygens himself, though not particularly 
scrupulous upon the subject, found his posi- 
tion intolerable, and in a few years afterwards 
withdrew to Holland. The young French- 
man carried with him to London letters to 
Robert Boyle, the most prominent among 
the founders of the Royal Society. After 
some little time, passed not without pecu- 
niary embarrassment, Papin was engaged by 
the Royal Society in a position somewhat 
similar to that which he had occupied in the 
French Academy. In this position Papin 
contentedly remained for several years ; 
during which he continued his experiments 
on the weight of the atmosphere, and also 
on the powers of steam. During this period 
he invented a sort of boiler, or digester, which 
by means of superheated steam extracted 
every particle of nourishment from bones 
and other materials not directly digestible by 
the human stomach. This was the only 





























‘ They shattered it into fragments.” 


invention of his that ever came into general | that this is possible by means of electricity. 
use, but it does not appear that he himself} But Papin’s idea was to make the falling 
gained any considerable profit from it. ‘The | water work an air-pump of his own invention, 
most interesting feature in it was the safety | by means of which a vacuum was created in 
valve, which in its essential principle was the | a long tube extending to the scene of opera- 
same as that afterwards applied to steam-| tions. The pressure of the air through this 
engine boilers. In 1681 he went to Venice, | tube, on the principle afterwards applied to 
apparently at the solicitation of the Vene-| the atmospheric railway, was the power by 
tian ambassador; but, not gaining anything | which he produced the mechanical motion 
by the change, he returned to his old position | required. The working of his scheme was 
in England three years afterwards. About | exhibited in London ; but the machinery had 
this time he produced a scheme for convey- | not been well constructed, its operation was 
ing to a distance the mechanical power of | defective, and the consequence was disap- 
falling water. In our own day we are told | pointment and failure. 
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Another change was now effected in his 
fortunes which gave the promise at least of 
additional dignity though not of wealth. In 
the picturesque little town of Marburg, in 
Germany, a small colony of French Protes- 
tants had been established, having been 
driven from their own homes by the suicidal 
bigotry of their native land. Amongst these 
was the widow of Denis Papin’s uncle, a 
Huguenot pastor. This good man _ had 
suffered in his lifetime the double misery of 
hostility from outsiders and suspicion from 
the members of his own Church. For, being 
a man of somewhat liberal views, he was 
believed to have an inclination to a doctrine 
of tolerance too wide even for the members 
of a persecuted sect. The shadow of the 
suspicion attached to his name rested upon 
his surviving widow, and even upon his chil- 
dren. One of the daughters was herself a 
widow with one little girl. It is said that 
she had been a playmate of Denis Papin in 
childhood, and it is possible that an early 
attachment may have been nipped in the 
bud by the far-away wanderings which were 
her cousin’s lot in life. However that may 
be, it was probably through some family in- 
fluence that the reputation of the young 
French mathematician was brought to the 
notice of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. 
This potentate invited him to take the chair 
of mathematics at the University of Marburg. 
The emoluments were scarcely larger than 
the modest sum that he was receiving in 
London, but living was much cheaper in the 
little German town ; and it is not improbable 
that family affection, or perhaps something 
stronger, united with an innate love of wan- 
dering to determine his acceptance of the 
office. At any rate he had not assumed the 
position very long before he married his 
cousin, much to the annoyance of the Protes- 
tant pastor, who had scruples about the near- 
ness of the connection, and a much stronger 
objection to the doubtful orthodoxy of the 
family ; indeed, the marriage was delayed 
for some time by the difficulties thus occa- 
sioned, It is to be hoped that marriage 
added to the happiness of the wanderer, for 
certainly it very much increased his difficul- 
ties. He now became responsible for the 
maintenance of a considerable household, 
and the income of his chair did not realise 
even his limited expectations. 

From his original pursuits, however, his 
devotion never varied. He was still intent 
upon the mechanical resources obtainable 
from the weight of the atmosphere, through 
the means of an artificial vacuum. His idea 





now was to obtain this vacuum by the explo- 
sion of a small quantity of gunpowder in a 
cylinder beneath a movable piston. The 
sudden expansion of the gases generated 
was to drive the piston upwards, and the 
pressure of the air on the dispersion of these 
gases was to drive it down again. He con- 
structed a model to illustrate his idea and 
published a book upon the subject. But the 
practical effects were not equal to his expec- 
tations. This was in the year 1688. It now 
occurred to him that his vacuum would be 
better obtained by the alternate generation 
and condensation of steam; and within an 
interval of two years, that is, in 1690, he read 
a paper to a philosophical society of Leipsig, 
in which he explained his theory. 

It is difficult without diagrams to give an 
idea of a strange machine which has no 
parallel at the present day. But the funda- 
mental notion of Papin was so simple and 
rude that it may, perhaps, be made intelli- 
gible in words, Imagine a cylinder of iron 
closed at bottom, and witha movable piston. 
Water having been poured into the bottom 
of the cylinder, a fire is then lighted around 
it. The water being heated to boiling, the 
expansion of the steam drives the piston up- 
wards to the top of the cylinder. The fire 
lighted on the movable furnace is now re- 
moved, the steam is condensed, and the 
superincumbent atmosphere drives the piston 
down again to the surface of the water. The 
fire being once more applied at the bottom of 
the cylinder, steam is generated again and 
the same movements are repeated. Papin 
relates that though he worked with a model 
having a piston of only two and a half inches, 
the downward pressure of the air raised a 
weight of sixty pounds; and he calculated 
that by a very moderate enlargement of the 
cylinder weights of two thousand pounds 
could be raised. ‘The movements given by a 
single cylinder of this kind would be discon- 
tinuous and spasmodic; but by a develop- 
ment of his plan, no less rude than the 
original idea, he proposed to employ several 
co-operative cylinders, and to move the fire 
about from one to another in succession. By 
another modification he moved the cylinders 
instead of the fire, finding this to be more 
practicable. How this plan was rendered 
practicable we cannot explain, because sufh- 
cient details are not given in the papers the 
inventor has left. But it is certain that this 
was the fundamental principle of the engine 
by which he propelled a boat on the river 
Fulda a very few years afterwards. 





In 1695 he went to Cassel. ‘The osten- 
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sible reason for his removal was the desire 
of the Landgrave to employ him upon some 
engineering works he had in hand. But 
there were other reasons which, if they did 
not actually drive him away from Marburg, 
at any rate made him glad of an opportunity 
for leaving. The Protestant pastor, who must 
surely have been a very narrow-minded man, 
brought his controversy against the deceased 
M. Papin to an issue by excommunicating 
his whole surviving family and all their con- 
nections. Great was the scandal occasioned 
by this squabble amongst religious exiles, 
who stood in special need of social harmony 
and mutual support. 

One purpose which the Landgrave had in 
view in summoning Papin to Cassel was to 
employ his mechanical ingenuity in raising 
water from mines more expeditiously than 
had hitherto been possible. In constructing 
engines for this purpose the inventor made 
some improvements in the rough methods he 
had previously used. He appears to have 
discovered that the direct action of the 
steam might be made available as well as the 
pressure of the atmosphere. In a letter to 
Leibnitz he says, “ In addition to the vacuum 
I avail myself also of the pressure that water 
in the course of expansion exerts upon other 
bodies. . . . . As I believe that it is possible 
to employ this invention for many other pur- 
poses besides the raising of water, I have 
made a model of a little carriage which is 
moved by this force, and it acts precisely as 
i anticipated. ....I believe that the 
roughness and the sharp turns of our high- 
roads make it exceedingly difficult to perfect 
this invention for land carriage ; but for car- 
riage by water I have great confidence of 
speedy success if I had more help than I 
possess.” This is a very striking passage, 
and shows clearly enough that poor Denis 
Papin was quite aware of the immense future 





which lay before the invention he was en- 
deavouring to perfect. 


for him in this world, and that of pitiable dis- 
appointment and misery. When in England 
he had seen a boat propelled by revolving 
paddles moved by horse-power. This boat 
was, we believe, the invention of Prince 
Rupert. Papin borrowed the idea of the pad- 
dles, but instead of horses employed his infant 
steam-engine to turn them. The boat he thus 
constructed was undoubtedly a remarkable 
success, considering all circumstances. He 





relates with glee, to his great correspondent 
Leibnitz, how it had been tried on the river at 
Cassel, in the presence of the Landgrave, and | 


how its power was so great that it seemed to 
make little difference whether it sailed with or 
against the stream. But this was the extent 
of his triumph. A misunderstanding with 
the Landgrave about his pumping engines 
ripened into a quarrel which determined 
Papin once more to take refuge in England. 
The difficulty now was how to convey his 
precious invention thither. If he could only 
sail his boat down to Bremen, he might there 
tranship the engines and have them con- 
veyed to London. But for this purpose it 
was necessary to surmount the network of 
obstacles opposed by corporations of boat- 
men to the free passage of the Fulda and 
Weser. For some time Papin hoped to ob- 
tain an authoritative pass from the Elector of 
Hanover ; but he was pressed by pecuniary 
difficulties, and delay became intolerable. 
He met with a boatman who professed to 
give him a document which would secure his 
passage into the Weser, and, trusting to this, 
he embarked his fortunes and his family on 
board his novel craft. So far as Loch, at the 
junction of the Fulda and Weser, all went 
well. The boat ran rapidly down with the 
current, startling the sleepy villagers with its 
beating paddles, and perhaps exciting their 
superstitious fears by its uncanny appearance. 
At Loch it was necessary to stop until ar- 
rangements could be made for a farther pas- 
sage. The document with which Papin had 
armed himself proved of no avail. The 
boatmen were on the alert; they insisted 
upon the preservation of their monopoly. It 
is possible, and, indeed, probable, that a 
fear lest this magic engine should supplant 
human labour added to the energy of their 
opposition. In vain Papin protested. In 
vain he appealed to the curiosity and the 
sympathy of an emissary from the burgo- 
master of Miinden, to whom he explained 
the fruits of his ingenuity and toil. The 
stolid boatmen insisted upon their rights. 


| They required the machine to be made over 
But, alas! there remained but little future | 


to them ; and before many hours had elapsed 
they cut the matter short by dragging the 
machinery out of the boat and shattering it 
into fragments before the eyes of its agonized 
maker. This blow Denis Papin never re- 
covered. Sending his family back to Cassel, 
he went, a lonely and broken-hearted man, 
to London, where once more he obtained 
subordinate employment. His genius was 
henceforth wrapped in clouds of descending 
night ; and not to his eyes was it ever given 
to behold the rise of the brighter day which 
the triumphs of steam have opened to the 
world. 
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THE 


By R. H. SMITH. 


“ These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded 


of them, and greeted them,’’—HEns. xi. 13. 


VER the bows of the vessel, 
Eagerly straining our eye, 
Hoping and fearing and doubting, 
We trace a line in the sky. 


The early mist of the gloaming 
Half blinding us as we try, 

Weary with watching and waiting 
To scan this form in the sky. 


’Tis but the faintest outline, 
And may only prove a lie, 
Deluding, mocking, and taunting, 
Merely a cloud in the sky. 


The wind had been dead against us, 
Regardless of prayer and sigh, 

Reeling and rocking and rolling, 
We tossed between sea and sky. 


We came from the torrid region, 
Where life itself seemed to die, 

Panting and gasping and fainting, 
Without a cloud in the sky. 


The birds flew over the waters, 
Carelessly passing us by, 

Winging their way and floating, 
Sailing aloft in the sky. 


But day shines out of the darkness, 
And seen by light from on high, 

Wondering, believing, rejoicing, 
We greet the land in the sky. 


And so the Church of the firstborn 
Broke out in a joyous cry, 

As afar off, by faith, they sighted 

The far better land on high. 


LAND IN THE SKY. 
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HER NEIGHBOURS. 


By J. E. A. BROWN, AvuTHoR oF “ BONDS AND BANDS,” ‘ LIGHTS THROUGH A LATTICE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—-A SPRAY OF IVY. 


HILIPPA JUPP thoroughly enjoyed 
life. 

Long past her youth, and yet young; un- 
wedded, and little likely to be, but as far 
from the typical old maid as any girl; she 
was a living encouragement to all pensive 
watchers of the encroachments of grey hairs ; 
an encouragement, in fact, to all ages, for the 
flow of a perennial cheeriness is not always 
the possession of the enviable early decades 
of life, and to see one whom Time and the 
World have not treated to their best still 
jubilant, is a testimonial to the lesser possi- 
bilities and satisfactions of existence. 

Not that Miss Jupp was given to that per- 
petual surface smiling which is capable of 
irritating one’s nerves more than any frown. 
She was of too sensitive a fibre not to vibrate 
to the jars as well as the harmonies of her 
surroundings—and she certainly had enough 
of the former to test her capacity of recog- 
nisiig them—but there was a healthy elas- 
ticity and a lack of egotistical whining about 
her which made one feel that the enjoyment 
which she did extract from her days was 
genuine, and that she did find tangible food 
for thankfulness even in restricted circum- 
stances. For Philippa Jupp was also poor. 
She had known days, it is true, when she 
did not need to turn her silks, and ‘‘ damp 
and iron” her ribbons, but they were so in 
the remote past now, that the silks of that 
ancestral age might better have borne re- 
peated renovation than the flimsier fabrics 


of the present; and her actual income, | 


reduced still further by an irrepressible gene- 
rosity, would have appeared to many of her 
friends little short of indigence. 

Yet, in spite of all drawbacks, Philippa 
Jupp enjoyed life. 

It was the evening of a dark and dreary 
November day. The feeble light seemed 
long ago to have given it up in despair and 
died mournfully away, and really the sem- 
blance of night that followed was less dispirit- 
ing, inasmuch as it ceased to impress one 
with the idea of an unsuccessful struggle. 

It did not appear to be raining, but the 
fog had closed in so thickly that from the 


windows of the first-floor bedroom in No. 6, | 


Harvey Street, the lamps on the opposite 
side showed only through the damp panes as 


blurred patches of glimmering yellowness. 
IX—23 


Miss Jupp and Rose, the general maid 
| but by no means general servant of the 
house, were standing in the aforesaid room 
in rapt contemplation, by the light of a 
candle, of a certain dress cap belonging to 
the former. It was a commonplace enough 
affair, constructed of lace and net and such- 
like fabrics, but its striking feature and the 
object of their earnest attention consisted of 
a little spray of natural ivy pinned into the 
front, and the remarkable success of which 
impromptu and inexpensive adornment had 
at first struck both the artists dumb. 

It really was very pretty. The common 
English ivy which twists and knots itself 
round half the tree stumps and over half the 
old walls of the land, and which creeps in 
tangled profusion along banks and hedge- 
rows, has, in some soils and situations, a 
trick of developing the loveliest ruby reds, 
mellow purples, and sombre orange tints, 
running in veins and mottled traceries among 
the deep greens of its more ordinary form ; 
and it was a spray full of all these subtle 
| combinations of colour that Miss Jupp, who 
had the true artist’s eye, albeit uncultivated, 
had taken from the vase wherein she kept 
trails and festoons of all kinds of greenery, 
and had, in a moment of inspiration, fas- 
tened into her cap for Mrs. Seymour’s 
dinner party, to which she was bidden this 
very evening. 

“Tt looks beautiful, ma’am,” exclaimed 
Rose, “and the colour just suits you, Miss 
| Philippa, and it just takes off the look of 
| mourning in your black silk. Oh, it’s really 
lovely!” Rose’s eyes were lighted up, and 
she held the cap lovingly on the tips of her 
| fingers. “I’m sure,” she said, “no lady at 
| Mrs. Seymour’s will have a prettier cap !” 

Miss Jupp laughed merrily. She was very 
much pleased herself. ‘Now, my dear 
| child,” said she, ‘“ put it into the basket and 
| get my bonnet and cloak, Rose. I’m sure 
the half-hour struck long ago.” 

Her final preparations completed, she 
| descended tothe basement story, and, popping 
| her head in at the door of a small sitting- 
room, where an exceedingly little and thin 
old lady was dozing by the fire, she called 
out in a high key, “* Good-bye, aunt.” 

There was no movement or response, but 
| this Miss Jupp was evidently used to, for she 
| waited for no further word. The faintest 
| shade of discouragement flitted for a moment 
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over her features. Then she turned to the 
servant. 

“ Rose,” she said, “you'll be so kind as 
to remember my aunt’s cocoa at nine. One 
tea-spoonful and a very little milk, and the 
water just on the boil.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I’ll be sure to remember, 
and I hope you'll have a pleasant evening.” 

“Thank you, Rose,” and Philippa Jupp 
passed out into the fog. 

The street in which she found herself, 
viewed by daylight, was a commonplace one, 
only remarkable for a staid air of clean re- 
spectability, a character shared by most of 
the other streets in this town of Shipton. 
Shipton was, according to the local guide- 
books, ‘a market town situated in an agri- 
cultural district,” and thereby possessing a 
certain quiet dignity and status denied to 
others of wider area but befouled by the 
smokes and vulgarised by the strivings and 
hurries of manufacturing centres. Long ago 
Shipton had indeed boasted a small focus of 
industry. The oldest inhabitants had legends 
of stocking looms which were wont to supply 
the farming population of a tolerably large 
radius ; but the march of civilisation had left 
behind as a memory only this humble and 
serviceable trade, and the Shiptonians were 
now content to walk their quiet streets clad 
in hose whose parentage was distant, and 
whose fabric less durable. Shipton had a 
grand old church and some rather noted 
almshouses of Tudor origin. It was rich in 
Roman remains and it had a railway station. 
It was much beloved by its inhabitants. 

Harvey Street ran out in a slightly curved 
line westward from the old square market- 
place, in the middle of which a grey and 
battered cross still stood, and where sundry 
ancient houses with gable ends broke the 
uniformity of the modern shop-fronts. ‘To 
reach Mrs, Seymour’s, Philippa Jupp had to 
traverse the whole of this square, when a 
short cut under the church walls would lead 
her into another street, also old, and where 
many handsome houses were to be found. 

The distance was not great, and she was 
proceeding leisurely along in a serene and 
satisfied frame of mind—an evening from 
home was a treat to Miss Jupp—when a 
hoarse and hollow voice accosted her out of 
the grey darkness. 


miss. She’ve been a-dozin’ and a-wakin’ 
all this blessed afternoon, and every time as 
she wakes she seem that queer and terrified 
I can't make nothing out of her. And her 
cry’s allfor her lady. I thought if so be you 
could have looked in, it might pacify her, 
maybe.” [ ; 

The pair, during this conversation, were 
still walking on ; the scarecrow of a man, 
in miserable clothes and withared comforter 
round his neck, keeping close to the lady and 
breathing heavily in her very ear. 

“Dear me!” said Miss Jupp; “ it’s very 
awkward, What time’s that?” The chimes 
suddenly clanged forth over their heads, “A 
quarter to seven. Well, Peter, I can spare 
you just five minutes and not a minute 
more.” 

Not stopping for another word, Philippa 
Jupp turned short round and, shielding her- 
self with her umbrella from the thick mist, 
now fast becoming rain, set off at a round 
pace in an opposite direction, crossing the 
market-place into another street, narrow and 
dingy, and given up chiefly to sordid shops 
and mean dwellings inhabited by the lower 
classes, where, closely followed by the wretched 
object who had accosted her, she turned up 
a narrow alley. i 

“* Now, my good man,” she panted, “ open 
the door, will vou, and go before and show a 
light.” 

The injunction was not needless, for the 
door before which she had stopped opened 
on thick darkness. Something like the 
entrance to a shaft with the appearance of 
a sooty chimney was all that could be guessed 
at, but it was rendered clear as daylight by 
familiarity to the man, who could be heard 
nimbly ascending what proved to be a narrow 
staircase opening at the top right into the 
one room which constituted his house. After 
a short trampling, a light dimly winked its 
invitation from the top, and Miss Jupp 
followed. 

A farther element of awe was, to strangers, 
imparted to the ascent by sounds audible, 
apparently without cause, from either side, 
but which the initiated in the mysteries of 
the abode knew to proceed from the inha- 
bitants of other rooms communicating with 
the four feet of landing at the bottom. Being 
used to this, Miss Jupp struggled up with 





“T ain’t mistaken, am I? No, I ain't. | 
Tis Miss Jupp surely. I was just a-going 
to your house, miss.” 

“Why, Peter, what is it? Ican’t stop a/| 
minute. I am going to a party.” 

“Well, that is unfort’net. ’Tis Polly, 





neither trepidation nor surprise, but with 
some difficulty, arising from the impediments 


| of her evening dress. 


The room at the top was feebly lighted b 


. 
| the candle in the hand of her guide and by 


a glimmer of firelight from the farther corner. 
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Near the fire was a low pallet bedstead, and 
on the bed, propped with pillows, lay a little 
girl in the first stage of recovery from a 
dangerous illness, and to whom, in her need, 
Philippa Jupp had been as a sister of mercy. 
Greatly to Miss Jupp’s surprise, there was 
also some one else in the room—a lady in a 
black dress; who, in a rather hollow-toned 
voice, was now explaining her unexpected 
appearance to the man. 

Not stopping to notice their remarks, 
Philippa Jupp hastened to the child, who 
had greeted her entrance with a cry of joy. 

She sat down beside the bed. 

“‘Why, my dear child,” she said, as soon 
as she had recovered her breath, “ what is 
this? Polly so much better and crying out 
for the nurse again!” 

“ Please, ma’am, I was so frightened.” 

“ But what about ?” 

“ Please, ma’am, I did see the eyes.” 

It had been one of the nightmares of the 
child’s fever that eyes would keep watching 
her out of the darkness of the rafters. Miss | 
Jupp had thought sometimes that some ow! | 
might possibly harbour there, as odd noises 
had also been heard; but everything had 
been so mixed up with delirious fancies that | 
it was difficult to assign any reasonable origin | 
to these fears, and she had always found it 
answered best to distract attention by what 
the child called “something pretty,” which, 
like a gentle lure, would lead her thoughts | 
back to quietness. 

“And, please, ma’am, I knew you'd give | 
me something pretty.” 

“ Have you crunk up your beef-tea like a 
good child, Polly?” 

“ All but just a little in the cup, miss.” 

“ Now that ain’t true, Polly,” broke in her 
father ; “ you knows you were that frustrated 
you couldn’t eat.” 

“Warm it up at once, Peter,” said Phi- | 
lippa. | 


“ Polly,” she said, “I am going to a party, 
and I can’t stop now, but I'll give you some- | 
thing prettier than you ever had before ; a | 
bit of the house where the robin lives!” | 
She caught up her basket from the floor, 
opened the lid, and from her cap detached 
the veritable spray of ivy that Rose had so 
exulted in half an hour ago. 

“Oh, that’s something pretty!” said the 
child. “ Did the robin give it to you?” 

“It came from the sweet country,” said 
Miss Jupp gently, “ out of a hedge that was | 
green and warm, although the summer was 
gone away. It helped to make the branches | 
snug for the robin when he went to bed | 





in the cold misty nichts, and to keep him 
dry when it rained ; but he had plenty more, 
and he sent this little bit for Polly.” 

The child’s eyes were bright with pleasure, 
and all her nervous terrors seemed spirited 
away, as she softly stroked the crimson- 
veined leaves with her wasted fingers. 

**So good-bye, Polly,” said Philippa cheer- 
fully, rising up to go; but in her heart she 
was making a rueful face over her despoiled 
head-gear, though chiefly from the terrible 
prospect of what Rose would say. 

A voice from the corner of the room in- 
terrupted her train of thought. ‘T like your 
sphere,” it said. 

“ My what?” said Miss Jupp. 

“ Don’t feel anxious about the child,” con- 
tinued the lady in black. “ I consider young 
children are under the special protection of 
the angels.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Jupp, suddenly wheeling 
round, “that may or may not be. I can’t 
enter into it now, and I’m in a terrible hurry ; 
but don’t you think, when a little creature 
1as been made sensitive with illness and has 
had her poor little head full of queer enough 
fancies of itself, it’s better to give her nothing 
but the very simplest thoughts to dwell on ? 
Angels—well,” she stopped a moment, hur- 
ried as she was, and added solemnly, “also 
the Holy Ghost the Comforter.” 

“Very true, very true,” said the lady in 
black ; “I like your sphere.” But Miss Jupp 
was already half-way down the rickety stairs. 

Then the other curious visitor softly rose, 
and furtively placing some silver on the 
narrow mantel-shelf, nodded kindly and also 
vanished into the darkness. 

But Polly lay in peace, caressing her ivy 





muring tone to herself, while her fa 
hunted for a battered saucepan, and began 
to warm her supper over the fire. 





CHAPTER II.—AT MRS, SEYMOUR’S, 
THE church ciock was striking seven as 
Philippa Jupp hurried across the market- 


| place (almost knocking down P.C. Gribble 
| in her haste as he stood at the corner), and 


it was just five minutes past the hour when 
she rang the bell at Mrs. Seymour’s door. 
She was by this time in a state of breathless- 
ness hardly consistent with dignity, a state 
which also tickled her sense of the ludicrous, 


| and, from her manifest incapacity for speech, 


provoked an answering gleam of merriment 
in the eye of the grave servant who admitted 
her. 

“ Vou’re not the last, ma’am,” he said con- 
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solingly. “Mr. and Mrs. Lindley ain’t 
arrived yet.” 

“ T—am—glad!” gasped Miss Jupp, sink- 
ing down on the nearest chair in the warm, 
carpeted hall she had entered, where a wood 
fire was blazing in an open fireplace, and 
some flowers in pots grouped at the base of 
the polished oak staircase gave a scent of 
summer to the air by way of contrast. A 
maid approached to relieve her of her wraps, 
and the mutilated cap was hastily arranged. 
Happily there was not much time to think 
about that. A hasty pull at the lace, a rapid 
shake of the tulle, whose slightly crushed 
appearance and the faintest stain of green 
bore witness to its missing honours, and 
Philippa dismissed the subject from her 
mind and entered the drawing-room, which 
also opened from the hall, and where six or 
eight people were already assembled. 

To give a dinner which shall be a success 
is not such a simple matter as some suppose. 
It requires not only the useful adjuncts of 
trained servants, good kitchen offices, and a 
knowledge of the gastronomic art, but the 
faculty of knowing whom to ask. It is not 
enough to consult your visiting list, decide 
what persons are “due,” keep an eye on 
social cliques, and straightway send out your 
invitations. You need to know, provided 
you wish your friends to do more than enjoy 
pleasant food, which they probably could 
do at home—what other human items each 
human item would, if consulted, desire to 
meet. 

‘To do this well is an achievement; and 
this is why most family parties are weary 
failures. Families, as a rule, even the most 
affectionate, see quite enough of each other, 
hear and know quite enough of family matters 
and worries, not to care to have the original 
constituents of all brought together at a sit- 
ting. And in the country, where the literary, 
or the musical, or the aristocratic element can 
seldom be made successfully preponderating, 
the difficulty is greater. You must begin on 
a simpler basis, and be guided more by in- 
tuitive tact than anything else. 

This gift Mrs. Seymour possessed in an 
unusual degree. She had no very varied or 
brilliant materials at her disposal at Shipton, 
but she managed to make every one be and 
show themselves at their best, a state which 
in itself induces enjoyment. She was kind- 


hearted too, and liked to see those to whom a 
little brightness and variety were rare, and 
therefore the more welcome. 
She came forward quickly to meet Philippa. 
“ At last!” she said. 


“T feared you were 





| are certainly favourable to talk. 





going to disappoint me, as you are generally 
one of the first. I hope your aunt is not 
worse ?” 

“No, thank you; but I was hindered just 
as I was coming.” 

“The ‘wet blanket’ is here,” said Mrs. 
Seymour, dropping her voice with a smile; 
“and he is to take you in to dinner. I have 
an idea you will suit him.” 

“ And will he suit me?” 

“ That is of no consequence at all,” laughed 
Mrs. Seymour. “Mr. Pettifer,” she said, 
‘will you take Miss Jupp in to dinner pre- 
sently ?” 

“Oh!” The reply, sufficiently disconcert- 
ing, came from a tall gentleman, apparently 
over fifty years of age, faultlessly dressed, 
with a dark complexion, heavy brows, and 
dull, deeply set eyes; a man who appeared 
to live in a chronic state of disapproval of 
all his contemporaries, and who had the 
faculty of depressing and discouraging every 
one he came near: hence his sobriquet. 

Philippa, however, did not look dismayed 
at her fate. She rather liked studying odd 
people. 

The party included, besides some young 
men and one or two married couples with 
whom this story has no concern, one of the 
resident doctors, a young curate, and Kate 
Seymour, the daughter of the house, and a 
special favourite with Miss Jupp. 

The Lindleys having arrived, dinner was 
announced, and Philippa found herself seated 
on one side of a table almost more abun- 
dantly supplied with flowers than is usual, even 
in these days of floral decorations, so that, 
from her place near the centre, a fragrant 
shield of plants and ferns almost entirely 
screened her from her opposite neighbours. 
On her left was Mr. Pettifer; on her right 
Mr. Henley, the doctor. From the wall in 
front the solemn eyes of a family ancestor 
looked down on her. 

Philippa settled herself comfortably for an 
hour or two’s enjoyment, and if you, reader, 
had been kept for years in constant atten- 
dance on an aged invalid, you would under- 
stand or excuse the spring of relief from a 
constant tension which always inclined this 
socially disposed woman to be and to talk 
her liveliest on such occasions ; and dinners 
For one 
reason, one is seated not opposite but side by 
side with one’s interlocutor ; one escapes any 
disconcerting expressions of face, supposing 
one to be sensitive to such discouragements, 
and can discourse more at one’s ease to a 
profile which, every alternate minute at least, 
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is bent over its plate, than when confronted | “Well, not so often, perhaps. I really 


with the power, the sarcasm, or the vacuity, 
as the case may be, of a full face. 

From Mrs. Seymour’s introduction, Philippa | 
did not expect much of her companion ; but | 
feeling bound to do her part, and being held | 
back by no scruples from making use of that 
too harshly maligned subject, the weather, | 
she began boldly— 

“We are to have a cold winter, are we | 
not, Mr. Pettifer? ” 

“ Indeed ! I fail to see why.” 

“Well, the learned in weather lore say so. 
One of my particuiar friends is a hedger and | 
ditcher, and he tells me ‘the berries lies un- 
common thick.’ I also learnt that law in | 
my childhood, and nothing will ever shake | 
my faith in it.” 

Mr. Pettifer gave a sort of grunt. He 
appeared much absorbed in his fish. | 

“Yes,” went on Miss Jupp. “I think of | 
my hedger sometimes on bitter foggy morn- | 
ings, in his damp, heavy boots, and with 
only half a meal to keep him warm, and in 
his cheerful patience I think he is an ex- | 
ample to many of us.” 

“He has his pipe, I suppose ?” | 

“ And with more right than an idle young | 
man to his cigar. But the pipe is the evening 
luxury. Happily, working men don’t take 
cold as easily as we do, to add to their dis- 
comforts.” 

** And why not ?” 

Miss Jupp felt the profile had turned, and 
that she was being eyed. Being drawn to 
return the gaze, she was alarmed to perceive 
a scintillating light kindling in each of the | 
dull orbs, and was aware of an ominous 
working of the heavy brows. 

“And why not?” he repeated. “ Be- 
cause ”—he went on in a marked manner, as 
though watching the effect of his words— 
“because they don’t think about it.” 

“ But I should have imagined that thinking 
about it would lead to precautions, and so 
might be a good-thing.” 

“Do you read Shakespeare ?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“What does Shakespeare say >—‘ When 
the mind’s free the body’s delicate.’” 

“That was the tempest within overpower- | 
ing the tempest without.” 

“‘Exactly; and on the same principle the 
fidgety self-consciousness of a fine lady 
makes her fuss herself into an illness, which 
no atmospheric conditions would bring about 
if she were thinking of something external to 
herself. Do you ever take cold when you're 
enjoying yourself?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





don’t think one does. Still, thin boots-——” 

“Thin boots are not the question. You 
don’t, because your mind has the ascendancy 
under those conditions over the phantom 
matter. Were it not for this the death-rate 
at the season of balls would be frightful.” 

“T never thought of that.” 

“T dare say not. ‘Think of it now. Mind 
is the power, matter the accident. Only 


| accept this truth, and its illustrations are as 


infinite as life. What enabled the martyrs to 
endure the flames without shrinking ?” 

“ Faith!” broke in Philippa with difficulty, 
the little word jerking out like a shot. 

“Well, if you like. But what is faith? A 
strengthening of ideas. Their minds, the 
thinking, conscious part of them, were rapt 
away—tright entirely out of their bodies.” 

“Then you give them no credit for forti- 
tude?” said Miss Jupp, beginning to get a 
little heated herself. “You attribute no 
power to the Divine support they received?” 

“Yes, Ido. Why will you mistake me? 
It was that which gave the mighty impulse to 
this supremacy of mind; which made them 
absolutely unconscious of the stinging of the 
flames.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pettifer, I can’t P 

“ Will you go to the root of the matter?” 
exclaimed Mr. Pettifer, who was rapidly 
becoming oblivious of his surroundings. 
“ Matter only exis/s as it is apprehended by 
mind.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Philippa. 

“ Now, listen, my dear lady. I think 
you have an honest nature. I will prove 
it to you in a manner patent to the humblest 
capacity. What were you eating a few 
minutes ago ?” 

“ Mutton, I believe; I really hardly know,” 
said she, falling innocently into the trap. 

“ Now I have you. It was mutton, but 
your mind being for the moment outside such 
material accidents, it did not exist for you. 
That mutton only existed for you when your 
mind received it as such. It is the most 
complete proof of the correctness of my 
argument. Do you see?” 

Mr. Pettifer’s left hand held his fork raised 
in menacing attitude ; his right was clenched, 
and occasionally gave little, as yet inaudible, 
thumps on the table-cloth. At this moment 
Miss Jupp was aware of an emphatic whisper 
at her right ear. It came from her neigh- 
bour the doctor. 

“Say yes!” he ejaculated hurriedly. “ Say 
yes! agree with him, no matter what you 
think !” 
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“Yes! yes!” gasped Philippa. 
“ Pudding, ma'am?” said the quiet voice 
of the servant at her elbow. 

“Tf you please. Mr. Pettifer,” she con- 
tinued, “‘I quite agree with you. I am 
going to prove it. I wish this pudding to de 
pudding to me, so I am going to give my 
mind to méringue rather than metaphysics!” 

Mr. Pettifer looked only half pleased at 
this practical demonstration. He became 
silent for a few moments, but the impetus of 
his ideas was too strong for him. “ If mind,” 
he was beginning— 

Then the battery on the other side opened 
fire again. 

“Miss Jupp,” said the doctor, in a loud 
and clear voice, “have I ever explained 
to you my theory of the fibrous tissue in 
plants ?” 

‘ My dear sir,” cried Philippa, “ what do 
you gentlemen think a poor woman’s brains 
are made of? If you must expound a theory 
let it be the theory of how to restore ex- 
hausted cerebral action.” 

The doctor laughed. ‘“ George,” said he, 
“‘ champagne to this lady.” 

Having, as it were, silenced both her com- 
panions, a lull ensued, broken only by the 
more even flow of ordinary talk on either 
side, and continued until Miss Jupp felt 
bound, in common politeness, to originate 
some remark. 

“1 think,” she said, “the modern plan of 
these diners &@ la Russe has the effect of— 
what shall I call it—localising conversation 
very much. I remember in my young days 
we used to fire our little remarks across the 
table sometimes. Now it is like the up and 
down line of rails. I feel if I wanted to say 
anything to my opposite neighbour I must 
send my remark up the line and stand my 
chance of its turning the corner and running 
down the rails again. One can’t talk through 
a pot of fern.” 


“ Oh, do you want to talk to your opposite | 


neighbour?” 

“Not at all; but 1 can imagine cases 
where it might be a relief.” 

“Ah! exactly.” 


At this moment Mrs. Seymour rose, and | 


Philippa, gathering up her gloves, moved 
away with the rest. When they reached the 
drawing-room, “ Oh, my dear Mrs, Seymour,” 
said she, “if ¢af is what you call a wet 
b] unket he 

“You did beautifully, my dear. I am 
certain Mr. Pettifer enjoyed himself im- 


mensely. Mrs. Lindley, did you ever see 


Mr. Pettifer so animated ?” 





| 








“Never. At our house he 
half-a-dozen words.” 

“ And how did you get on with the curate, 
Katie?” said Philippa. “I saw you had 
Mr. Venn at your elbow.” 

“ T think he is a very kind man, Miss Jupp. 
I hate dinners as a rule, but to-day it seemed 
so soon over; I didn’t mind it a bit.” 

* And what did you talk about ?” 

“Well, he asked me what my favourite 
occupation was, and I said I thought needle- 
work. And he said it would be with every 
true woman. And so I said, when one was 
busy at work one was not always thinking 
about the weather. And then he laughed, 
and said I did not seem to mind weather 
much, he saw me out in all weathers. And 
so I said I never minded anything but a 
deep snow, and a deal more, you know. Not 
very deep conversation, was it, but deep 
enough for a little ignorant thing like me.” 

Philippa Jupp smiled fondly at the girl. 
She certainly was not very clever, but she 
was a sweet, pure spirit that would always 
seem to spread an atmosphere of domestic 
peace in a house. She wondered whether 
life held anything but this even flow of quiet 
waters for her. Would it be a country par- 
sonage and loving content that never looked 
beyond ; or were the still waters to be pre- 
sently stirred by the mighty hand of the 
Father to an intenser life? 

“T wish I were as clever as you are,” said 
Kate with a little sigh. 

“ My dear child, you are quite mistaken. 
What you call my cleverness is only a 
woman’s quick intuitions, a sort of sympa- 
thetic guessing at the trains of thought of the 
clever men who condescend to talk to me. 
Some rays of their knowledge flash back from 
my mind in reflections that may look some- 
times like my own lights.” 

“ Well, I think their caring to talk to you 
shows you are clever.” 

“It shows I am a good listener, perhaps. 
Isn’t Mr. Venn clever, Katie? and he cares 
to talk to you.” 

Katie blushed. 
ness,” she said. 

The gentlemen now returned, and Philippa, 
who was agreeably excited, rather looked out 
for another passage of arms; but Mr. Pettifer 
did not address her again. He seemed to 
have drawn back into his shell, like one who, 
conscious of having presented himself in an 
unusual aspect, is desirous of regaining his 
character by a return to a double measure of 
his old habits. But he shook her hand with 
some warmth when she rose to leave. 


hardly speaks 


“T thought that his kind- 
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When Philippa went out into the cool night 
air the rain and fog had passed away, and 
the moon was rising behind one of the pin- 
nacles of the church tower, throwing black 
shadows from the houses down one side of 
the street. All was quiet, except where a 
few rough young men paraded noisily in the 
distance, followed by the steady tramp of the 
policeman like the clock-beat of law and 
order. The red lamp over the chemist’s at 
the corner hung out its signal. All the shops 
had been shut long ago, but as she passed 
the grocer’s, half-way down the market-place, 
the door was open and revealed a light inside 
and the burly form of the master. A thin, 
shawled figure flitted out. Then the door 
slammed to, and all was quiet except the 
patter of Philippa’s own steps. “ Well, 
Rose,” said she, when she reached her own 
door, “ did aunt go happily to bed?” 

“Oh, pretty well, Miss Philippa. 
your cap noticed, ma’am ?” 

“Of course it was, Rose. My ivy-leaves | 
gave the greatest pleasure. But run off to| 
bed, Rose. Your eyes are heavy enough, I | 
am sure.” 


Was 


CHAPTER III.—THE NEXT DAY. 
Puitippa woke later than usual the next | 


morning, and starting up with the sense of | 


guiltiness which one has after over-sleeping 
one’s self, was surprised at the brightness of 
the light which filled her room. 
open the window, she tried to disperse her 
heaviness by taking a deep draught of the 
morning air, which even in November, and 
even in a town, possesses in the early hours 
a peculiar sweetness, partly arising from a 
floating element of wood smoke from the 
recent lighting-of many fires, but which, one 
likes to think, is also the spiritual essence of 
the new and unsullied day. One of those 


lovely days had come which lengthen out the | 


autumn and almost rob it of its sadness. 
Hastening her dressing she managed to be 
in her aunt’s room at the usual hour. 
she went in with the little breakfast- tray | 
something in the old lady’s appearance struck | 
her, at the first glance, as strange, and yet | 


there was nothing unusual in her attitude, 
which, morning by morning, had _ never | 


apparently varied by a hair’s breadth for the | 


last five years: bolt upright in her bed, sup- 
ported by pillows, her little white face framed 
in her close cap, her shoulders tightly swathed 
in a white woollen shawl, everything white 
about her except that the red moreen cur- 
tains gave a faint tinge to her complexion on 
bright days. The mummy-like appearance 


Throwing | 


As | 


of the shrunken figure often gave even 
Philippa, accustomed as she was to it, a sort of 
nervous shock ; but the feeling of something 
strange this morning was different, though it 
passed almost as soon as she was conscious 
of it, and without dwelling on it she attri- 
buted it to her own state of slight fatigue and 
recent sleepiness. She went up to the bed 
|and began arranging the tray. ‘Good 
morning, aunt,” she said. 

Then she noticed that her aunt was looking 
at her in a fixed manner. 

** Philippa,” she said suddenly, in an un- 
usually firm voice, “have I been a good 
aunt to you?” 

“‘ My dear aunt, of course you have; what 
do you mean ?” 

“Sins of omission,” the old lady began 
muttering to herself. ‘Of omission—yes, as 
well as of commission. God judges them; a 
merciful God, but a just.” 

“You are not feeling so well, aunt?” said 
her niece anxiously. “ ‘Take your tea; that 
| will refresh you ; and I have a new-laid egg 
| for you this morning.” 
| But the fixed look remained, and she went 
'on—rambling, Philippa thought. 
| “When I am gone, though I have been 
but a poor creature, you may feel I have 
been a stay—a guard, my dear. Young 
people are apt to think they are strong 
enough for this world and the next; but 
when the old people are gone, they find out that 
the old arms had some support in them still. 
I’ve been peevish, my dear, peevish and slow. 
I’ve tried you, very likely, but I’ve put up a 
prayer for you oftener than the day, Philippa, 
God knows.” 

This talk alarmed and distressed Philippa ; 
distressed her the more that she felt so dull 
and stupid this morning, quite unable to 
respond to anything emotional. Sometimes, 
it is a trying fact, the more we wish to be 
| quick and alive the more we feel dull and 
inert. States and days come when touching 
things do not touch us, interesting things do 
not interest us, but seem outside of us, so 
that we only wish them over; while at other 
times the slightest look, the commonest word 
| will bring tears to our eyes. And thus we 
pass by memorial stones in our lives, and but 
half read their meaning, or only remember it 
| afterwards when it is too late to respond to 
| the appeal, too late for them to be to us any- 

thing but gravestones. 

And this morning Philippa seemed only 
able to wish her aunt would take her break- 
fast as usual, wishing and blaming herself all 

| the time. 
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“Come, aunt, take your tea, there’s a dear,” 
she said. 

“Take care when I’m gone, Philippa. I’ve 
tried you, I dare say; but take care when 
I’m gone,” the old lady repeated anxiously. 

Philippa, still struggling with the same 
deadness of feeling, roused herself to reply, 
“Don’t be troubled about me, dear; I am 
not a young girl, you know ; and your God 
is my God, aunt.” 

Then she smiled, and seemed satisfied ; 
she seemed indeed to wake up out of a sort of 
dream, was pleased with her egg, and drank 
her tea with relish, and almost laughed when 
her fragment of toast slipped off the plate, 
and so altered and brightened that Philippa, 
going down to her own breakfast, concluded 
she must have been dozing, and, waking up, 
hardly knew what she said. 

After this the morning went on much as 
usual. Philippa dressed her aunt, settled her 
comfortably in her chair by the parlour fire, 
and then brought out her working materials 
and established herself in her own place by 
the window, whence she could see the street 
and pick up any small crumbs of amusement 
from the passing outside, which she some- 
times retailed to the aged figure by the fire, 
sometimes made mental store of for future 
use. 

The house they lived in was let in sets of 
apartments, but the other lodgers were at this 
time gentlemen engaged all day in com- 
mercial pursuits, and only known to the two 
ladies by name. 

Philippa, indeed, if left to herself, would 
have made the acquaintance of every human 
being within reach, but her aunt was punc- 
tilious, and had strictly forbidden all ap- 
proaches to intimacy. “Lone women,” said 
she, “ cannot be too careful.” 

Presently Rose came in with anote. It 
ran thus :— 


“ DEAR Miss JuPP,— 

“* My mother is unexpectedly called from 
home. Before leaving she suggested that I 
should ask whether you were inclined for a 
walk, and, if so, would take pity on me? Only 
say ‘yes’ and I will be ready at any hour. 

“ Affectionately yours, 
KaTE SEYMOUR.” 


Philippa considered a little. Some unac- 
knowledged anxiety was still in her mind. 

“ Aunt,” she said, “‘ Kate Seymour asks me 
to walk withher. Could you spare me quite 
comfortably this afternoon, do you think?” 
She repeated the question twice. 
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“Certainly, my dear, go, if you wish it, 
Kate—ah, Kate—sweet girl. I remember 
her mother when she was only up to my 
knee. Kind people, the Seymours. Yes, 
my dear, go and take Mary a walk.” 

“ Kate, aunt!” 

** Yes, my dear, I hear, and the lilacs must 
be out in the Priory woods by this time.” 

“Shall I go, Rose?” asked Philippa ot 
the maid, who was still waiting. “Aunt 
seems hardly herself to-day.” 

Rose contemplated the old lady seriously, 
“You would not be away long, ma’am—not 
more than an hour and a half; and if Mrs. 
Jupp should be more poorly, all the more 
you'd want the air. I’d go, ma’am.” 

“ Then say three o’clock; that is when 
she will naturally be taking her nap.” 

So the message went. 

Kate was ready, and her face lighted up 
with pleasure when Philippa knocked at the 
door a few minutes after three, and they 
started at once. ‘Two figures strikingly con- 
trasted: the little black-clad, stout Miss 
Jupp, and the tall slim girl in an elegant 
costume of dark olive, with a green feather on 
her black hat. 

They went up the street and crossed the 
bridge over the sluggish stream which ran 
through, or rather under, the town of Shipton, 
and turned up a quiet road on the right, 
because, as Kate said, “it was always clean 
under the Lyne wall.” 

This wall skirted the Lyne woods, the pro- 
perty of a gentleman, and the walk under it 
was a favourite one. Over it great elm-trees 
pushed their arms, giving, in places, a con- 
venient shelter from any sudden shower; and 
at this time of year they, the latest of all 
trees, still held their golden leaves, the con- 
trast of which, with the inky blackness of the 
branches, now in a chronic state of damp- 
ness from the morning fogs, was a feast of 
colour, especially when backed by a pale 
blue sky, as they were to-day. 

The old wall itself was a picture. Lichens, 
silvery grey, black and yellow, encrusted the 
hard stones with their cups and traceries and 
dust of microscopic life, while in the crannies 
of the loosely-built surface green spears of 
moss and round black bosses of velvet soft- 
ness nestled and throve. A picture fairer 
than the first crude youth of the wall, when 
every stone was prim and smoothly fitted, 
and when its straight lines only struck one 
as an affront to the curves of the fields and 
the grey sweetness of the valley on the other 
side. ‘So age has its advantages, you 
see,” said Philippa metrily to Kate, as she 
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“Two figures strikingly contrasted.” 


stopped to root out a little bunch of emerald 
spikes. 

At a little distance along this road a cluster 
of cottages, an outlying suburb of Shipton, 
lay on the left, a clean colony of respectable 
poor people, whose small gardens were now 
gay with yellow and pink chrysanthemums, 
and whose houses were for the most part 
distinguished by green-painted porches ap- 
proached by flagged paths. This ~-colony 
rejoiced in the name of “ The Battens.” 

As they passed, a dark figure was visible 
under one of the porches, evidently engaged 
in listening to the lengthy last words of an 





old man, whose voice could be heard boom- 
ing steadily on; but, as the ladies went by, 
the listener seemed to cut short his discourse, 
and, hastening up the path, revealed himself 
as Septimus Venn, the curate. He greeted 
them with evident pleasure, and, somehow or 
other, the three found themselves walking on 
together along the road, which now gradually 
sloped up until over the brown ploughed 
fields on the left they could see quite a stretch 
of open country, slanting down to a stream 
where, in the shelter of a copse of hazel and 
alder bushes, stood a mill, its tall chimney 
testifying to its necessity of calling in the aid 


| 
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of steam to eke out the weaker force of the 
more sylvan water-power. 

Beyond the mill a winding road led away 
to a secluded village, and behind it the land 
rose in waving lines of fields and woods, now 
lying in the soft hazy light of the afternoon. 
Yokes of oxen were creaking along the 
nearer fields, their slow, lumbering move- 


ments giving a sensation of leisure in itself | 


quieting. 

“Tt is new to me to see oxen at work,” 
said Mr. Venn. “It seems a curious con- 
trast in a district so given to steam-ploughs 
and cultivators.” 

* An illustration of extremes meeting,” 
said Philippa. “By the way, Mr. Venn, I 
want to ask you, now that my extreme of 
ignorance meets your wisdom, are Mr. Petti- 
fer’s opinions those of any special school, or 
have they sprung up like mushrooms out of 
his own brain?” 

The curate laughed. “I suspect he is a 
disciple of Bishop Berkeley, to some extent,” 
he said ; “ but he is an original thinker, and 
may have added growths of his own. But 
they are no mushrooms to him, you may be 
sure, Miss Jupp, but good solid corn, stacked 
and garnered.” 

‘Such opinions can’t be solid food,” said 
Philippa. “ They may be a relish to a sated 
intellect, perhaps.” 

“Gathered in a fog, and cooked at a fire 
of thorns 2?” 

“‘Exactly—but never food to stay a soul 
in its hunger.” 

“Well, I rather agree with you. And 
certainly it is as solid food that our opinions 
ought to be tested. Do you know Mr. Petti- 
fer’s children, Miss Jupp ?” 

“ He has a family ?” 





“Oh, yes; two sweet little girls. They | 


seem left entirely to the governess, who is 
hardly more than a child herself.” 

“Then that explains it!” exclaimed Phi- 
lippa. “I was passing his house one day 
when a Punch was exhibiting in the lane, 
and at the garden-door I saw a knot of little 
yellow heads peeping out, but when they saw 


me they scuttled away like so many young | 


rabbits.” 

“T know them,” said Kate. “ Mother and 
I called once, but they were not allowed 
to come and see us, so our acquaintance 
dropped.” 

“T think it would be very kind of you to 
storm the fortress and brighten up the chil- 
dren,” said the curate. 

“T wish I could,” replied Philippa thought- 
fully. ‘I should like to see the results of 


’ 





preponderance of mind in the master of the 
house.” 

“Metaphysical subtleties were never any 
attraction to me,” said Mr. Venn. “‘* Keep 
under thy body, and bring it into subjec- 
tion,’ is enough for me.” 

“You are not an ascetic, I hope?” said 
the cheery Philippa, with a pretence of 
anxiety. 

“No, not an ascetic,” he said gravely ; 
“but I am a clergyman, Miss Jupp, and, 
whether it be to my glory or to my shame, I 
have made a profession of godliness.” 

He stopped suddenly. In reality, he had 
rather been following out a previous train of 
thought than replying. Septimus Venn was 
by nature almost morbidly conscientious, and 
in his earnestness, scrupulous ; and, at this 
period, not long after his ordination, he was 
engaged in a mental conflict as to the limits 
of what was and was not permissible to a 
minister of Christ. He was walking, as 
Bunyan would put it, in a land of dimness 
and perplexity, where voices called him to 
cross over into a fair country of easy living 
and popular favour; where other voices 
sternly forbade him the simplest relaxation 
from the holy calling of a curer of souls. He 
listened to these voices at times as toa 
discourse quite outside himself; but the 
listening in itself hindered his walking, and 
though hereafter he might rest in the plain 
paths of assured duty, he was not yet suffi- 
ciently at liberty in himself to teach others 
confidently, a knowledge which harassed and 
hampered him, Perhaps the presence of the 
girl by his side did not make the answer to 
these voices easier. 

The walkers had by this time reached a 
place where a footpath across the fields joined 
the road, and just as they came up a lady 
crossed the stile and passed them. She 
nodded to the clergyman, and gave a quick 
smile to Philippa. ‘Then she recognised her 
—it was the lady in black. 

‘Who is that lady?” she asked, when she 
had gone by. 

“ Her name is Sternberg,” said Mr. Venn. 
“She and her husband are lodging at the 
mill in the valley. He is an invalid, and she 
is a good wife to him.” 

“T chanced to meet her yesterday,” said 
Philippa. “She struck me as eccentric. Is 


’ 


| she a spiritualist ?” 


“She holds some peculiar views, I am 
told ; but she is a regular attendant at church. 
I rather like what I have seen of her.” 

By this time they had turned. toward 


home, and, the road being so straight, they 
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could see it before them nearly to the en- 
trance of the town ; and, a long way off, they 
presently noticed a tiny figure, like a black 
dot, running along. It was coming in their 


direction, and as they were all laughing at | 


the way it bobbed up and down in its haste, 
they saw it stop and speak to Mrs. Sternberg, 
who pointed backwards, and then the tiny 
figure set off running again, and reaching 
them in time quite breathless, turned out to 
be a little boy who lived next door to Mrs. 
Jupp. 

“ Please, mum,” he said, gasping, to Phi- 
lippa, “ you be wanted at your place; the old 
lady’s took bad.” 


CHAPTER IV.—LEFT ALONE. 


Puitipra hastened home. She felt agi- 
tated, but hardly surprised. She declined 
Mr. Venn’s offer of accompanying her. She 
would see how matters stood, she said, and 
would send for him, if required. 

“Qh, Rose!” she exclaimed, when she 
reached the house, the dooy of which was 
standing open, and about which the feeling 
of something strange and alarming seemed 
to hang, “I ought not to have gone out, you 
see.” 

“Never mind, ma’am ; you could not have 
doneanything. I have sent for Mr. Henley.” 

Philippa went into her aunt’s room. ‘The 
old lady was lying in a state of unconscious- 
ness, just as they had laid her down, but 
there was nothing painful in her expression, 
nor was there anything distressing as the 
days went on, and with little change, and 
only occasional intervals of restlessness, the 
stupor which it seemed evident would only 
end in death, continued. Friends and neigh- 
bours came and went, looked and sympa- 
thized, and were kind, but there seemed 
little to do but to wait. 

And now, as hour by hour passed, as night 
succeeded day, and day night, a great dread 
came over Philippa that she must see her 
aunt die. It was strange she should feel it, 
she who was so cheerful and helpful to every 
one who was in trouble, who was so little 
nervous or fanciful; but these curious con- 
tradictions ¢o show themselves in characters 
the most unlikely. Philippa had never 
shrunk from illness in its most repulsive 
forms ; she had passed through lonely night 
watches, when lives had been in peril, and 
had not been afraid; she had looked on 
faces lying in their coffins ; but never in all 
her life had she been present at the actual 
moment of the departure of any soul, so that 


} 


to her constitutional shrinking was added | 


the terror of the unknown. The more she 
fought against it, the more real it was, and 
yet she was ashamed to speak of it. It was 
to Rose at last that she ventured. 

‘**T suppose I must be present at the end,” 


| she said; “‘and yet—oh, Rose!” 


| 


“You need not dread it, Miss Philippa; I 
expect your aunt will pass away quite quietly 
in her sleep.” 

Pass away, ah! but it would still be that. 

“You will think me very weak and foolish, 
Rose. I know I am, and I blame myself; 
but I can’t help it.” 

As they were talking Mr. Venn came in. 
Rose—it will have been evident before this 
she was no common servant—said— 

‘Miss Jupp has a dread of seeing the 
poor old lady die, sir. I was telling her it 
would probably be a very quiet, peaceful 


} end.” 


| 








“ What will you think of me, Mr. Venn ? 
A woman of my age, too.” 

“T am not surprised,” he answered; “these 
unreal fears, as they seem to others, are not 
to be made light of, or reasoned away. I 
have met those who had the same feeling. 
I know but yone cure, to think as little as 
possible abot it, and just to do one’s duty, 
as it comes.” 

At this moment Rose, who had gone back 
into the adjoining room, reappeared at the 
door. She looked at Mr. Venn, and solemnly 
signed with her hand. 

“ Let us come and see her,” he said cheer- 
fully to Philippa, who had noticed nothing. 

They went in together. Rose, who had 
hurried back, was supporting the figure in 
the bed, slightly raising her head by placing 
herarm under the pillow. At the first glance 
Mr. Venn saw that there was what nurses 
call ‘“‘a change.” Mrs. Jupp’s eyes were 
closed at first, but as they approached they 
suddenly opened with more of recognition in 
their glance than there had been at all since 
she was taken ill. 

“Aunt is reviving,” cried Philippa; and, 
going up to her, she took her hand, meeting 
the eager look in the eyes tenderly. It was 
but for a moment, and they closed again, 
shutting of their own accord for the last time 
on the world she had lived in. 

“‘ Are you in pain, aunt?” Philippa asked, 
but there was no answer. A quiver almost 


| like a smile passed over the features of the 


dying woman, and then all was still. 

“She seems unconscious again,” Philippa 
said, but her voice trembled, and she looked 
anxiously at her companions. 


“Unconscious of mortality any more,” 
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said Mr. Venn, “ but awake to the life that is 
immortal.” 

**What do you mean?” she said. 

“You have seen death now,” he replied. 
“It was not anything to dread, was it?” 

Philippa gave a little cry. 

‘Ts it over?” she said. ‘No, indeed ;” 
and, as she gazed at the still figure, she added, 
“thank God!” 

They all remained standing. They seemed 
loth to move, or to break the spell of this 





solemn moment—a spell of peace and not of | 


terror. 
strange sleep which, however often it may be 
witnessed, 
beyond words to express, had settled on the 
face. One might fancy an unseen hand was 
gently smoothing out, moment by moment, 
all traces of the weariness of the long journey 
—the journey quite finished now. 

Vain now were all regrets; absolute the 
seal of this completed story. 

“The things that fret us so much seem 
small in looking on that,” 
last. 

“Ves, sir, they do indeed,” said Rose, who 
was crying quietly; but Philippa seemed as 
if she could not utter a t word. 


mY Bo “ 
% Se Te Se 


It was a week eae The funeral was 


over, and Mrs. Seymour was sitting with 
Philippa one afternoon. They were in the 
parlour, looking on the street, but except that 
it was more orderly than usual, and that one 
certain arm-chair was pushed rather farther 
back into its corner, the outer aspect of 
the place revealed nothing of the change 
that had come over the house. I think this 
remaining of all the old externals when any 
spirit that used and animated them is gone, 
is among the things that make the heart 
heavier than its thoughts do. 

Philippa felt its influence, and she was 
very quiet ; but to say that she mourned her 
loss acutely would not be true. She could 
not help already being conscious of a sense 
of liberty and of indefinite relief, though she 
would hardly admit it to herself, and though 
combined with this, and as it were tempering 
it, was a feeling of solitude and insecurity 
which recalled to her her aunt’s words about 
the support of aged arms. 

“ And how will this affect you personally, 
my dear?” Mrs. Seymour was saying. 

“ A considerable part of my aunt’s income 
ceased with her life,” Philippa replied ; “ but 
what she had to leave she has left tome. I 


have been thinking it over, and I feel inclined | 


to remain here, but only to keep the large 


Already the ineffable calm of that | 





bedroom up-stairs, which I could make answer 
all purposes very comfortably, and Mrs, 
Hearn would let me take my dinner in her 
parlour, she says.” 

“That might do,” said Mrs. 
rather doubtfully. 

“Better than small lodgings with strange 
people, I think.” 

“ It will be less like beginning life afresh for 
you, at first.” 

“Ah! but do you know, Mrs. Seymour, I 
rather like that feeling. Of course I feel 
desolate just now without poor aunt; but it 


Seymour, 


| is not in me to give way to depression long. 


seems ever new and wondrous | 
must die. 


I feel if I may not throw off my troubles, I 
I can’t breathe long in an atmo- 


| sphere of gloom.” 


Mr. Venn said at 


“Ah! that is like you, Philippa, and it is 
true philosophy, no doubt.” 

“It is not philosophy, 
with me.” 

* You must come and see us often, and I 
shall send Kate to you. By the way, what 
do you think of Mr. Venn ?” 

“T like him very well; he has a little too 


it is just nature 


much of the priestly element forme. I am 


| life,” said 





old-fashioned Low Church, you know, Mrs. 
Seymour.” 

Mrs. Seymour smiled. 

“He is young yet, and new to his work; 
he may grow less priestly, as you call it, by- 
and-by; not that I should desire it, myself. 
I like a clergyman to show his office.” 

“He looks to me as if he wanted a good 
dinner and a couple of glasses of port wine 
every day, to give him comfortable views of 
Philippa, with a little laugh; 
“but I am sure he has been truly kind to 
me. I would not appear to undervalue him 
for anything.” 

Rose now came in with the tea-tray, and 
Mrs. Seymour took her leave ; but when the 
maid had opened the door for her, she came 
back and lingered in the parlour, arranging 
the table with an absent manner. 

“Is anything the matter, Rose?” said 
Philippa. 

“Well, ma’am, I wanted to say to you that 
I have been telling Mrs. Hearn that I am 
afraid I must leave.” 

“Leave, Rose? oh, I hope not! 
makes you uncomfortable ?” 

Rose hesitated. 

* Well, ma’am, it’s Mr. Cox.” 

Mr. Cox was one of the lodgers. 

“Indeed! and what has he to do with it?” 

‘He has been very strange in his conduct 

for some time, Miss Philippa ; and yesterday 
he made me an offer of marriage.’ 


What 
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“Dear me! and you accepted it?” 
“Oh no, ma’am! I hope you don’t think 
that. I would not do so on any considera- 
tion. He is a very strange gentleman; but 
in any case, I would never marry out of my 
own class.” 

“ And very sensible of you, Rose; I wish 
every one had your sense ; but I am sosorry. 
I suppose it is wrong to say so, but it seems 
almost worse to me than losing my poor aunt. 
I have always looked to you so, Rose.” 

“ And I am very sorry to go, ma’am.” 

“ What do you think of doing ?” 

“] have an uncle and aunt living at the 
Battens ; I thought of going to them for the 
present.” 

“QOh,dear!” sighed Miss Jupp, “troubles 
never come alone. There, run away, you’ve 
taken all the sweetness out of my tea.” 

“But you think I am doing right, 
ma’am ?”’ 

“ Right, my dear child! of course you are. 
I never knew you do anything else! ” 

It seemed as if Philippa was not to have 
her tea in peace this evening, for she had 
hardly settled to it, with many inward sighs 
and short ejaculations of dismay at this new 
turn of affairs, when Rose reappeared, in- 
forming her that a policeman wished to see 
her. 

“ And I shall be glad to see even a police- 
man, Rose. Show him in. He may give me 
something pleasanter to think about. Good 
evening, Gribble.” 

“I beg your pardon for disturbing you so 
soon, miss,” said the man, standing erect and 
square in the doorway, “but the fact is I’ve 
put off a question I’ve been wanting to ask 
you, because it didn’t seem decent to be 
troubling a house of mourning. I see you 


‘was left all alone at night with her ‘eyes, 


a rum character. Perhaps you remember 
running against me at the corner.” 

Miss Jupp laughed. “ I ought to remember 
it, Gribble. I was in a hurry.” 

* Oh, no offence, miss. 
out of the house with you, miss ?” 

“No; I left him there.” 

“You didn’t see anything of the nature of 
a rabbit there or a pheasant ?” 

“ Not a hair, not a feather, Gribble.” 

“ The little one being ill, you might know 
perhaps if there was any broth of that de- 
scription ? ” 

“The only broth I ever saw, I took 
myself.” 

“Very good, ma’am. You'll excuse me, 
but that man’s mixed up with a bad lot. 
| He'll come to trouble some day, or my name’s 
| not Gribble. And he’s been taking to night- 
| work again lately. If you had a chance of 
| giving him a hint.” 

“‘ He is a queer creature, but he seems an 





| affectionate father.” 


P.C. Gribble gave a short laugh. “ The 
dumb beasts hang by their own cubs, 
ma’am.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Gribble, I hope you 
don’t mean that the beasts aren’t most re- 
spectable members of society !” 

“Very true, miss. I’d sooner have the 
regulating of them than of many a human 
bein’, Well, I'll wish you good evening, 
ma’am.” 

‘The man went away, and Miss Jupp turned 
to her fast-cooling tea. 

“ No wonder Polly was frightened if Polly 
.»” 
she soliloquised ; “but she wouldn’t tell of 
father.” 
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By Proressor SIMON. 


T will be remembered that the first en- 
counter between the 


Germans and | 


whose parish clergyman at the time was 
Pastor Klein. After the close of the war 


out miss, last Monday week, latish, along of 


Did the man come 


French, during the Franco-German war of| he published in German his notes and re- 
1870, took place in the neighbourhood of | miniscences of what befell him and his neigh- 
Worth .and Reichshofen, just across the | bours during the eventful days which pre- 
Rhine from Baden, some distance below | ceded and followed the battle of Worth, 
Strasburg. Among the numerous villages | as the Germans call it, or of Reichshofen, 
scattered over the district is Froschweiler, | as it is named by the French. His pictures 
~|are so graphic, so life-like, so true, that we 
think our readers will thank us for transfer- 





pee The pictures | given in this brief paper are taken from 
The Pastor’s Narrative: or Before and After the /3attle of 





Wirth, 1870,” a most charmingly realistic book, admirably 
translated by Mrs, Marshall. I have, of course, quoted largely, 

ut as the quotations are seldom connected, | have generally 
omitted the usual inverted commas. : 





ring a few of them to our pages. Into the 
question of the rights and wrongs of the 
struggle it is no business of ours to enter. 
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All we aim at is to let our readers gaze on nada: as if on had no emperor and no 
the actualities of war through the medium of | fatherland — hungry, thirsty, cursing, and 
one whose eyes saw for themselves and | threatening, says the narrator; and we could 
whose pen depicted just as the eyes saw. get no food forthem. If only a general had 

The villagers of Fréschweiler found plea- | forced a supply from us in the name of the 
sure in war’s first blush. They were in high | law we would have given all. But there was 
spirits at the arrival of the first friendly regi- | no one to do it. The soldiers broke into the 
ment; and in this kind of experience they | gardens, tore the vegetables from the ground 
were not peculiar. Nearly all mankind take | and the unripe fruit from the trees; they 
pleasure in seeing soldiers. What was the | plundered the potato fields, and even ‘one or 
reason of the “ half melancholy, half pleasant | two cellars, robbed the yards of geese and 
excitement,” as the pastor aptly puts it, felt in | fowls, and, in short, took everything that in 
the village of Froschweiler—herein a type of | their rage and despair they could lay hands 
villages everywhere—when the first defenders | on. They ee no oper civilised beings, 
of the Fatherland rode in—hussars in their | but hungry bands of robbers. The flood. 
neat uniforms, with their moustaches, sabres, | gates of disorder were opened, and no au- 
pistols, and the prancing horses, each with | thority could force back the torrent. Resist- 
two bundles of hay on its back? Even | ance, scolding, threats, indignation were alike 
those who strongly disapprove of armies | useless. All the answer burgomaster and 
cannot help watching with interest the de-| others could get even from officers was, 
filing of infantry and cavalry, with their | “ Nous ne pouvons rien faire.” Every man 
bright uniforms and weapons, and getting | did what he liked, and, all unconscious of 
excited when the military band plays its | the depth of the meaning in their own words, 
martial strains. Anyway, there was enthu- | they said, ‘“‘ Que voulez-vous ? c’est la guerre.” 
siasm among the inhabitants of this village | Yes, this was war, and these were their war- 
when first the soldiers came to it, and in the | riors, their professed protectors! The kind 
evening, when Za Grande Garde of the | of soldiers called Turcos seem to have been 
Worth valley bivouacked, and the spirited | a special danger, and no position had immu- 








horses tethered to pegs grazed around, even — On one of these early days a whole 
the most peacefully disposed Alsatians felt | band of them came round to the Pastor’s hen 
the contagion of the soldier’s life. But the | h use, and would have robbed him of all he 
charm was soon broken. | possessed if the staff doctor had not driven 

Early one morning, scarcely two days after | them back with his revolver at the risk of 
the entry of the hussars, a man called Schloss- | his own life. One of them, an old man, a 
jacob came running over, deadly pale, from | thorough type of coolness and _ resolution, 
Elsasshausen, shrieking at the top of his voice, | begged a flask of wine, and whilst it was being 
“The Prussians are coming! The Prussians | fetched leaned against the balustrade and 
are here! I have seen them! They rode | watched a troop of comrades squabbling in 
through Elsasshausen! I have had to show it the courtyard below. As soon as they saw 
them the way! Alack-a-day! now we are | he had got it, all the sg pressed round 
all lost! They are here, their sabres held | him screaming and yelling. All efforts to 
across their mouths and a loaded pistol in | pacify them were in vain “after the tumult 
each hand!” And as this exaggerated news | had begun, The old Turco snatched out 
flew through the excitable village, every one, | his dagger and held it in one hand, while 
especially the womenfolk, began to run and a | wi the other he tore out the cork, put the 
push and scream and howl with terror. | bottle to his lips, stood with it tur ned upside 
crowd collected in the churchyard and me. | down till the very last drop had dis :ppeared, 
the parsonage, wringing their hands and | | Sprang uy ) like a.wild animal, and fled away. 
exclaiming that they were all lost. | These are glimpses of the army of France 

Bitter earnest soon took the place alike of | encamped in a French village. Let us pass 
childish pleasure and false alarms. But the | to a point of contact between the village and 
dreaded Prussians were not the first cause | the enemy. The news of the defeat of the 
of this sad change. Among their own de- | French under General Douay, at Weissenburg, 
fenders, so utter were the mismanagement | struck the poor people with such terror that, 
and fraud of the authorities, and so utterly | as the Pastor writes, panic seized hold on 
were the soldiers wanting in character, that | them. They cried, “‘ The Prussians are com- 
men who at first were the joy and pride of | ing! They drive all before them!” Fugitives 
the villagers, became speedily dreaded as collected from all sides, among them troops of 
foes. The soldiers ran hither and thither | youths, trembling in every limb and begging 
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to be let into the houses. The natural im- 
pulse of all was embodied in the advice 
given to the Pastor by a friend, “If you have 
anything to save, wife, children, goods and 
chattels, do it at once, for you will have such 
scenes as you have no idea of.” But, as he 
adds, “ Fly whither ? With whom? How ? To 
the woods? To the hills? Send some away 
and keep the others? Or shall we all fly 
and leave the villages to their fate? No, 
better stay at our posts; there is still One 
above who orders all things.” 

Like a faithful shepherd he did not fly, 
but remained, finding strength equal to the 
day. As the victorious Prussians advanced 
nearer and nearer the intenser became the 
anguish of the villagers, until they actually 
heard in their fields the first thunder of the 
Prussian guns. The effect was frightful. 


“Tt has begun! The terrible hour has come! Is 
it possible ?” writes the Pastor, “the enemy here, at 
our very doors ; so near! 
here at 'réschweiler ! Great God, have mercy on us! 
we are undone ! ” 


In the Pastor’s own house all was con- 
fusion and terror. He asked his friend Dr. 
Sarasin— 


““¢ Tell me honestly, does all this really mean a 
battle ?’ 

“© ¢ Yes,’ was the reply; ‘it will be a heavy day.’ 

“Ah, how fearfully beat our hearts,”? he writes ; 
“what can we do, we have hidden nothing as yet ? 
There is the money for the church at Nahweiler.... 
Up-stairs in the study are all my possessions. .. . 2 And 
where are the clothes, the silver? Shall we take 
them to the cellar or the woodhouse, or hide them in 
the kitchen? ‘Carry them away anywhere—bury 
an Ee Come, I know a place; they will not 


look there, in the rubbish heap—there—make a hole | 


—quick—now it’s all right. But they will see how 
we have turned the heap over ; besides, the windows 
were all open, and some one must have seen us.’ So, 
not daring to leave the things there, we tear them 
out again and run with them back to the study. The 
streets swarm with people, and we all stand as if de- 
mented, groaning and wanting to hide everything, 
and yet not stirring. As it was here so was it else- 
where.” 


The thunder of the cannon rolled over 
these simple villagers’ heads ; the fiery shells 
burst everywhere. 


“Woe! woe!” cries the Pastor. ‘“‘ Elsasshausen ” 
(an adjoining village) ‘is in flames. Whither can 
we flee, every one asks, in this hour of terror? I 
am still with the wounded in the church. Their 
ranks are so full that we can no longer count them. 
There they lie in their blood, with mangled bodies ; 
a deathly pallor and heat of fever are on their faces ; 
rage and despair gleam in their great dim eyes. [ 
stand deafened and confused; but what can I do 
here? Of what use is my help, comfort, or praying 
in the midst of this screaming multitude, in this hor- 
rible den of pain?” 





| 


What! a battle! a battle 
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So he stumbled down the church steps and 
slunk away towards the chateau, into whose 
cellars he had previously brought his wife 
and children. 


‘¢ There is a shot behind me,” he continues, ‘It 
has struck a French doctor. .... Irun on and hear 


a whistling close at my head. It is horrible, the 


shell has gone just over me and struck somewhere in 
the upper village. Ireach the hall. Ah, now it is 
better; the walls are thick, and the firing is from the 
east. After looking about me again I go down into 
the cellar, and thank God for such a place of refug:.’’ 


What a scene was that which was presented 
to him when he reached the cellar! He 
sketches it :-— 


‘*As they have brought a light we can just sce 
each other a little bit. The Countess, to whom the 
chateau belongs, stands with her two sons on the 
lowest step; my wife is sitting on a mattress on the 
ground near our four little ones, who are sleeping 
calmly through allthe noise. Among the barrels sit 
my brother, the coachman, and the groom; the 
gardener and the shepherd are in one of the niches ; 
the female servants are crouched together in the 
furthermost corner. Listen to the noise! how the 
roofs and beams are falling and crashing on all sides ! 
What will become of us? Will no stone be left upon 
another? Let us pray....Ah, who can pray? 
Our hearts are numb with fright and our tongues 
stiff. Wecan do nothing but wring our hands and 
cry to God. ‘The thunder of the cannon makes one’s 
whole body shiver. The shrieks and groans are 
louder than ever. 

“¢< Be quiet there, you women; we cannot endure 
this whimpering and screaming.’ 

‘< ¢ Be quiet, indeed!’ At every fresh crash of the 
shells they cry out louder, ‘ Now it has struck there! 
Now it’s here!’ 

“At every cannon-shot Heinrich, the gardener, 
groaned, ‘Oh, my table! I have all my money in it 
—my bed, my table! Some one help me to fetch my 
bed and my table.’ 

‘‘ The chateau has been struck. 
liers, pictures, furniture are broken. 
«¢¢ Who will go up and see?’ 

**©¢ Come back, it is not safe; no one must venture 
out of the cellar.’ 

‘¢¢ But perhaps it is burning over our heads and 
we do not know it. Suppose it is burning, and if the 
house falls in we shall be buried alive !’ 

“ The thought is horrible. I creep up-stairs. There 
is no fire as yet. 

“The battle keeps coming nearer. There must be 
cannon in the garden; the mitrailleuses rattle un- 
ceasingly, and the whole building seems to tremble 
at each shot. We are in unspeakable horror and 
despair. The children awake screaming, and want to 
get out and go home. 

‘*Who is coming down the steps? Two armed 
Frenchmen, smoke-grimed and ready to drop with 
fatigue—one bleeding—both fleeing from the enemy. 

‘¢¢ How goesit? How goes it?’ 

«¢¢ Badly; they are too strong for us.’ 

‘«‘ They sink to the ground and crouch behind the 
barrels. 

‘‘Hark! there is some one else up there! We 
hear heavy footsteps anda cry of ‘ Mother! mother !’ 

‘‘ The Countess rouses herself and tries to go up 
the stairs. The firing is terrific... .We hold her back 


Mirrors, chande- 
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by force. The footsteps retreat, the voice sounds no 
more. 

‘«It was the farewell of a hero, the first-born of the 
house. He had fought here, had dragged the dead 
body of his colonel out of the tumult of battle, and 
had wanted to see his mother’s face once more before 
taking flight. He was not to have his wish. He led 
his Uhlan regiment through the Vosges, and was in 
action again at Sedan . . . . but he saw his loved ones’ 
faces no more. . . . . He sleeps in a French grave.” 


The following story of a young man named 
Troster is one of true filial heroism :-— 


‘¢ The village of Elsasshausen, where he lived, had 
long been on fire; his roof was already burnt through 
—it rained shells and bullets on every side—the 
enemy was storming to the attack—Tréster could 
stand it no longer. He, therefore, took his old father 
on his back, his two sons under his arms, and ‘ran 
with this precious burden out into the tumult—out 
into the hail of bullets, through the garden, up the 
field, where the cuirassiers were collecting for their 
terrible ride to death, till he reached the height ; then 
he could carry his father no longer, and sank to the 
ground. His father said, ‘Leave me, and save the 
young ones; fly, fly with the children; I will come 
after, or I shall see you no more.’ The son went on 
with the children—behind him the cuirassiers were 
dying their heroes’ death—the old man followed him, 
and they met again in the Grossenwald, only to be 
swept on together in the general rout. Still, at last 
they all reached Reichshofen in safety.” 


At length the battle was over, the villagers 
came out of their hiding-places and returned 
to what was left of their homes. What 
scenes they found may be imagined from the 
Pastor’s description of what he himself found 
in his own house :— 


«« Every door was wide open. We ran through all 
the rooms ; suddenly we heard something moving in 
the dark kitchen. 

«¢* Who is there ?’ 

«A long stifled groan was the answer. 

‘‘We opened the shutters and saw six Turcos 
huddled together upon a tub full of wet linen. It 
was a heartrending sight; they were all severely 
wounded. One had a bullet through his breast; a 
second, one in his stomach; a third, a big negro, 
had both eyes shot out. How doubled up with pain 
their poor mangled bodies were! How they shivered 
in every limb! How their parched and widely- 
opened mouths told of longing for a drink of water ! 
We succeeded at length in bringing them out from 
their hiding-place. One of them fell down at the 
door, crawled on all fours through the yard, fell 
through the gate down into the garden, and, turning 
his face to the ground, bled to death. The tall negro 
laid himself in the middle of the yard, in the sun, 
covered his face with a handkerchief, and raved, half 
singing, half howling, with his hands raised to heaven, 
till he died. Whilst these things were passing in 
the house tumult raged in the streets, and shortly 
after soldiers poured into the court mad with heat, 
thirst, exhaustion. 

‘** You have wine; give us some bottles of wine.’ 

««« Yes, you shall have some, only be quiet ; I will 
fetch some.’ I went down into the cellar and brought 
back a good many bottles; but hundreds of hands 
were stretched out, and hundreds of voices screamed 
—‘Give me some, give me some!’ 





‘¢ Tthen said, ‘Only be quiet and you shall have all 
I have got,’ and went down hurriedly into the cellar; 
but they refused to wait, and, following me, fell like 
wild animals upon the bottles and barrels. 

‘*They nearly pressed me to death, and I thought 
they would stamp me under their feet. They broke 
the casks open one after the other; the wine flowed 
in streams ; none would give way, they all wanted to 
drink at once; and they squabbled and cuffed one 
another amidst laughing and cursing.” 


Well may the Pastor ask, as in his artless 
way he does, “ What should people know of 
war who have only read of it in history ?” 

We will close with the glimpse given of 
the village as the battle left it :— 


“Come out into the streets and look at the ruins. 
Do you see the holes in the roofs? The bullets and 
shells have done that; it is only a wonder that one 
stone is left upon another. Do you see how all the 
windows, shutters, and doors are riddled with bul- 
lets? See how some of the houses are smoking, 
others even yet in flames. And where are their occu- 
pants? There they stand before their ruined houses 
and weep; everything is strewn on the ground, and 
they have scarcely spirit left to gather together what 
is left. Every spare corner is filled with wounded 
men. Corpses, weapons, dead horses almost block 
the streets. It is Sunday morning, but there is no 
thought of service; the walls only of the church are 
standing, the inside is a glowing mass of embers. 
At this end of the village there is scarcely a single 
window unbroken; no tiles on the roofs, the school- 
house walls broken in, a whole row of barns in flames, 
the cattle killed in the stalls, and the tombstones in 
the churchyard destroyed. Now come this way and 
look at my garden. Only the day before yesterday 
how smiling and neat itwas! Here grew the flowers 
which we loved and cared for, and the fruit and vege- 
tables which stood us in such good stead. They are 
trampled down now and utterly destroyed. Behind 
this wall the Turcos stood at bay during the retreat; 
we heard them as late as five o’clock yesterday yell- 
ing like wild animals. ‘Take care, here lies one with 
his brains blown out. You will see the dark traces 
of blood upon the wall for many along year. Under 
the apple-tree is another with his face horribly drawn, 
his mouth full of earth, and his hand clutching the 
spot on his breast where the deadly ball hit him. 
The summer-house was evidently hotly stormed, for 
here lie five bodies, all those of Turcos. You shrink 
back! It is terrible; but these are some of the stern 
lessons which war teaches. Look what a dark veil 
of fog hangs over the fields down in the valley, and 
even as far as our hill; is it not like a great shroud 
which sorrowing Nature has spread over this scene of 
woe? Take note of all these horrors that you may 
be able to tell your children and children’s children 
what things war can bring to pass. If only the 
causes of all this misery were here! Surely if they 
could look on these ghastly, mangled corpses, and 
realise the unspeakable misery caused by their pride, 
thoughtlessness, passion, vainglory, the terror of 
Cain would befall them, and they would hide their 
heads with shame and remorse.” 


Yes, Pastor, had they your Christian heart ; 
but, alas, alas! a Christian heart is denounced 


| as an unpatriotic heart, and men who love 


| 





their fellow-men are counted traitors to the 
throne. “ How long, O Lord! how long ?” 














BENEATH THE CROSS. 





“Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 


“TIS not alone the sinful heart 
From God and truth would fain depart ; 
E’en weakness oft would do the same, 
Because it doubts if it may claim 
A share in heavenly love. 


How it has tried with might and main 
To do God’s will; yet all in vain. 
With earnest heart, it took the cross 
And gladly welcomed pain and loss, 
Yet fell beneath the load. 


Then, oh, the anguish and the smart ! 
The thought that it from Christ must part : 
It has not strength to run His race, 
It is not worthy of His grace ; 
Thus weeps its hope away. 


IX—24 





Lift up, lift up that downcast eye! 

A sight has come thy tears to dry : 

The sight of weakness in God’s Son 

Who fain the path thou tread’st would run, 
Yet falls beneath His cross, 


God’s only Son would comfort thee, 
Not only nailéd to the tree, 
But falling ’neath its heavy load 
As wearily He treads the road 
The love of God marks out. 


Then hide thee not! be not cast down! 
Through failures thou mayst win the crown. 
The willing heart, God counts no less— 
In Christ or thee—than righteousness ; 
He sees unto the end, 
B. W. 
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FROM GOLGOTHA TO PENTECOST. 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


6 Meer was a period of Forty Days during 
which the Lord Jesus lingered on the 
earth after He had risen from the dead. It 
was a period of tremulous light and shadow. 
It was, as I venture to call it, the Twilight 
between the night of His death upon the 
cross, and the full daylight which broke on 
the Church and on the world in His’ ascen- 
sion from Bethany, and the Pentecostal ont- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost which. befell 
almost immediately thereafter. In that dim 
border space of the Forty Days, thé Lord 
Jesus was a mighty mystery perplexing His 
disciples. He was seen, and yet not seen. 
He was all He had ‘been before His death, 
and yet far other. » He was on the earth, yet 
not of it. He was jpresent in the body, yet 
He glided to and-fro with the evanescence 
of aspirit. What meant this apparent change- 
fulness and mystery? It cotild not for a 
moment be supposed to be the mére move- 
ments of caprice.:' It could not be the mere 
aimless tantalising of the poor men and 
women who, for the love they bore their 
Lord, had given up all, and would have given 
up all again. No! Was it not rather that, 
in His own gradual and most thoughtful 
manner, the Lord Jesus was preparing these 
disciples for the reception of some new and 
glorious truth they had not had a glimpse of 
even in their dreams; that the eyes which 
had been accustomed only to the darkness 
He would not all at once thrust into the full 
light, lest they should have been dazzled into 
blindness, but was training them to bear first 
here a little and there a little of the gleams 


of daybreak ; and that then, when He had | 


trained them so into strength and steadiness, 
His end was to drop the twilight shade alto- 
gether—to let the full splendour of the day 
appear—and to show His disciples, as He 
did show them in His ascension into heaven, 
what was the great lesson of the Forty Days 
solved and done for them, and for all through- 
out the world who should ever take hold 
upon His name? 

I think such was the dealing of our Lord. 
I think His purpose in the Forty Days was, 
to break to His disciples the grand change 
from His earthly to His spiritual presence— 
from His old walking with them in the shape 
and ways of sense to His new companionship 
with them in the invisibleness and glory of 
the spirit—from the old nearness in which 
they touched Him, heard His voice, gazed in 
His countenance as man on man, to His new 





nearness that had nothing for the hand to 
grasp, no vision for the eye, no accents for 
the ear, but a deep life and blessedness within 
the heart. He opened one lattice of sur- 
prise after another, so to say, out of the 
dwelling of narrowness and old association 
within which their ideas had hitherto been 
confined—within which they had seen only 
Jesus of Nazareth, the form of palpable flesh 
and blood: He taught them to look forth 
into the high world of spirits beyond—to 
behold. Himself. there, no longer Jesus of 
Nazareth only, but the risen Lord replenish- 
ing that world with His presence—afar off 
from them, even farther than the heaven of 
heavens, yet ever nigh to them, even in the 
shadow of their own hearts—absent from 
them, reigning over all realms, and beyond 
the bounds of all space, yet present with 
them, tenderly guiding their feet every step 
they should take in-theirlowly way on earth 
—impalpable to them as a thing that had 
melted into air, yet with such a pressure of 
His love hanging always round them, that 
they knew not but at any moment the air 
might give Him up to them again, and they 
might clasp His feet! Such was the sublime 
lesson of the Forty Days, through scene after 
scene of exquisite interest brought home— 
till, when the lesson had been well read—the 
last barriers of the old had been taken down 
—and the wonder, the fairness, the reality 
of the new had broken on and seized the 
disciples’ hearts for ever—Christ closed the 
striking chapter, summing up all in the 
ascension parting on the slopes of Bethany, 
even as He had said in Galilee—* Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world !” 

The story of the Forty Days, as the proper 
sequel to the death on Golgotha—as the 
proper preface to the fiery baptism of Pente- 
cost—was a story hovering betwixt dark and 
clear: now presenting us with a picture in 
the shadow of the earthly side : now with an 
outbreaking splendour from the heavenly 
side. ‘The disciples learned gradually to 
read the Lord’s awful writing on the wall 
over against them. Gradually, they emerged 
from the communion with flesh and blood 
into the wondrous communion with Christ in 
the spirit: the staff of His human presence 
failed them, but, after the deep fear and 
sorrow of a time, they found put into their 
grasp instead the far stronger staff of life 
and power, and the promise of the perpetual 
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descending to them of the Lord from heaven. | stores of God’s Spirit—that the very familiarity 


And all that experience of theirs in the 
Forty Days was meant to be the seed of a 
harvest gathered now by us. The teachings 
then given in twilight strangeness ought to 
be of “all things the most familiar to us now 
jn our noonday : we ought to realise with 
power what the hearts that followed Christ 
then but dimly felt—we ought to see full on 
our path the light that to them was only in 
its dawn—we ought to feel the air palpitating 
round us, and our every want met, and our 
every SOrrow upheld, and our whole soul, as 

we go forward in the earth, lit up and burn- 
ing in the gladness, the reality more than 
words can tell, of that presence of our Lord 
—Immanuel, God with us! 

Nor is it a disadvantage to us, but the 
contrary, that we should study the story of 
this presence in what I have described as twi- 
light scenes. It is well known that things 
often come out on us with a new freshness 
when we trace them back to their beginnings. 


familiarity blunts our thought ; 
us go back, so to speak, into their morning 
twilight again, and all their new-born interest 
is restored with power. The broad glare of 
common day over earth and heaven, for 
instance, affects us little; but let us steal 
back into the mystery of early dawn, when 
this day arose, and mark the deep shadows 
over nature one moment, and next a sudde 
sunbeam quivering on some lofty peak—and 
in that one touch the whole shadowy land- 
and we confess to 
a thrill of beauty all the after day brings us 
not. Or the great river, rolling past cities, 
and the pathway of ships, is, to the eye look- 


n 





ing on it daily, haply but a mere weary waste. | 


But let us climb into the far pathless glens, 
where the crystal streamlets of its birth are 
flowing, let us track their green edges, let 
us in some dim depth find out where the 
first spring of all murmurs into light, and we 
are stirred as we never were by all the vast- 
ness of the distant river. Or we look on the 
fields waving to the harvest, with a common 


gaze; but let us mark, if we can, the first | 


shoot of life the seed quickens with, let us 
detect the first upgrowth of the tender blade 
through the soil, and that sight of faint but 
beauteous mystery affects us more than all 
the thick standing corn ready for the sickle. 
So, in the late spiritual day in which we live 


there is such a breadth of light around us— | 


in our Bibles, in the truths we hear preached, 
in the ordinances to which we come, in the 
outpoured revelation of the whole treasure- 


with which we move in such a light has 
taken much mystery and awfulness away. 
Ve see, but we : i 
but we are rarely in heart moved. But 
return we to the fresh morning of the world, 
to such times as those in which Abraham 
and the patriarchs—David, and Isaiah, and 
Elijah, and the other holy men of old—walked 
with God, and had visions of the light to 
come, and caught the first breathings of the 
life from heaven. How new the interests 
then compared with the hackneyed indiffe- 
rence of the world now! How freshly 
haunted human paths then with the foot- 
prints of God trodden heedlessly out now! 
How keen and thrilling then the first music 
struck from keys that have played so long 
as never to affect the ear now! So, how 
freshly do the first glimpses of the risen 
Jesus in the Forty Days touch us. From 





| our Christian noon back into the morning of 
| these days has all the effect spiritually, that 
In the broad highway of their after course | 
but only let | 


we gain for the natural eyesight when in the 
too strong daylight, if we wish to see an 


| object undisturbedly and in all its depth and 


delicacy of form, we shade the eyes—we 
make as it were twilight round them—and 
we have thus better strength of gaze, and 
the object stands out in better relief in the 
shadow than in the flood of sunshine. So, 
back in thought into that tender twilight 


wherein the first revealings of the risen Jesus 


were shed on the disciples, is an exercise of 
highest profit, We recover there from the 
excess of familiarity through which our sight 
of spiritual things has been lost. We revive 
again from the dead letter into the living 
spirit. We are face to face there with the 
realness of our Lord risen from the dead and 
about to ascend to heaven ; and in that vivid 
Presence all the doubts suggested in our 
later day, all the historical distance of so 
many centuries into which the events of the 
resurrection and ascension have faded, vanish. 
We are so kindled by the scenes of the 
Forty Days, that we yearn to have the soul 
leap up at the same touches of a Saviour’s 
nearness, such as were so quickening then. 
We yearn to be as Mary at word — thril- 
ling at the voice as 
those two disciples on the road ; Emmaus, 
their hearts burning within them at the 
words of Christ—to be as Thomas, beholding 
the prints of the nails, and crying out, “ My 
Lord and my God !”—to be as Peter lean- 
ing at the feet of Jesus on the Gennesaret 
shore, saying, “Lord, Thou knowest all 
things ; Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 
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WEEDS. 
By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 
FIRST PAPER, 


“ Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.” —Gewngsis iii, 17, 18, 


T is the law of nature that plants should be 
diffused as widely as possible wherever 
the circumstances are favourable for their 
growth and welfare. For this purpose they 
are provided with the most admirable con- 
trivances to maintain their own existence, 
and to propagate the species. But man in- 
terferes with this law in his processes of 
gardening and horticulture. His object is to 
cultivate beautiful or useful plants within en- 
closures, from which all other plants are ex- 
cluded, and where an artificial soil and climate 
have been prepared. He wishes to separate 
from the struggle of the elements, and from 
the competition of other species, certain kinds 
of flowers or vegetables which are good for 
food or pleasant to the eye. In this he is only 
partially successful, for into the plot of ground 
which he has set apart from the waste common 
of nature a large number of plants intrude; 
and with them he has to maintain a constant 
warfare. These plants are known by the 
common name of weeds, a term which, curious 
enough, is etymologically connected with Wo- 
dan or Odin, the great god of the northern 
mythology, to whose worship in former ages, 
in this country, our Wednesday, or Odinsday, 
was specially dedicated. Very few languages 
have any term equivalent to our popular 





word ; and even science with its strict tech- | 
nical definitions takes no cognisance of the | 


useful idea contained in it. There is no 
separate treatise upon the subject so far as I 


am aware ; and weeds in botanical text-books | 


are usually merged in the ordinary flora. 
Any plant may become a weed by being 


accidentally found in a situation where its | 
presence is not desired ; but true weeds form | 


a peculiar and distinct class. They are at | 


once recognised by their mean and ragged 


appearance ; their stems and foliage being | 
neither fleshy nor leathery, but of a soft, 


flaccid description, and by the absence in 


most of them of conspicuous or beautiful | 


blossoms. A look of vagabondage seems to 
characterize most of the members of the 
order which at once stamps them as belong- 
ing to a pariah class. In the vegetable king- 
dom they are what gipsies are in the human 


world, and the same mystery surrounds them | 


which is connected with that remarkable race. 
Like the gipsies they are essentially intruders 


and foreigners; never the native children | 


of the soil on which they flourish. They 
may have come from long or short distances, 
but they have always been translated. There 
is no country where they are not found, and 
everywhere they have to encounter the pre- 
judices which the popular mind invariably 
entertains against foreigners. By the Ger- 
mans a weed is contemptuously called u- 
kraut, which means “no plant.” In North 
America the native Indian calls the common 
plantain—the waybread of Lancashire and 
Cheshire villagers, which grows in this coun- 
try by roadsides and on gravelled walks— 
“white man’s foot,” because it invariably 
follows the steps of the European. Long- 
fellow, in his ‘Song of Hiawatha,” thus al- 
ludes to it :— 
** Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 
Springs the ‘ White Man’s Foot’ in blossom.” 

The New Zealand savage calls the chickweed, 
which in that country flourishes with extra- 
ordinary luxuriance, “the Mark of the Pale 
Face.” The yellow sorrel of the Cape has 
become a ubiquitous weed in Malta, where it 
is called ‘‘ Haxixa ta l’Englisi,” the English 
Plant; while a plant like the common 
groundsel introduced of late years from Peru, 
and one of the commonest weeds in the 
market gardens in the west of London, is 
known in the sandy districts of East Prussia, 
where it has become a perfect pest, as “the 
Frenchman’s weed.” 

There is one peculiarity about weeds which 
is very remarkable, viz. that they only appear 
on ground which, either by cultivation or for 
some other purpose, has been disturbed by 
man. They are never found truly wild, in 
woods or hills, or uncultivated wastes far 
away from human dwellings. They never 
grow on virgin soil, where human beings have 
never been. No weeds exist in those parts 
of the earth that are uninhabited, or where 
man is only a passing visitant. The Arctic 
and Antarctic regions are destitute of them; 
and above certain limits on mountain ranges 
they have no representatives. There were 
no traces of them in New Zealand, Australia, 
and America, when these countries were dis- 
covered, though they now abound in them. 
We never see the familiar weeds of our gar- 
dens and fields anywhere else except in asso- 
ciation with our cultivated plants. The 
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Dock. 





dandelion illumines our waysides with its | 
miniature suns; and far and wide as its’ 
downy seeds may float in the air, they alight | 


and germinate only around the dwellings of 
man. The chickweed and the groundsel 
have no home except in the garden beds ; 
the thistle belongs to the corn-field, the 


sheep’s-sorrel to the potato-plot, and the | 


dock to the meadow. 

To every thoughtful mind the questions 
must occur, “ Have the plants we call weeds 
always been weeds? If not, what is their 


Eocene period bears a close resem- 
blance to that of Australia at the 
present day ; so that in paying a visit 
to our southern colony, we are trans- 
porting ourselves back to the far- 
off ages when our own country had 
a climate and vegetation almost 
identical. ‘The flora of Australia is 
the oldest flora at present existing 
on our globe. Our weeds came upon 
the scene long subsequent to this 
Australian or Eocene vegetation. 
In our own country they form part 
of the Germanic flora which over- 
spread our low grounds after the 
passing away of the last glacial 
epoch, driving before them to the 
mountain tops the Alpine and Arctic 
plants, suited to a severer climate, 
which previously had covered the 
whole of Europe. They came from 
Western Asia and Northern Africa. 
They made their appearance in 
company with the beautiful and 
fruitful flora that is specially asso- 
ciated with the arrival of man, and 
spread from the same region which 
is supposed to be the cradle of the 
human race. In this way they are 
co-related with the Scripture account 
of the fall of man. “Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee,” 
was the sentence pronounced by 
God upon man’s sin. Weare not to 
suppose from this circumstance that these 
noxious plants were specially created then and 
there for the express purpose of carrying out 
the punishment of man. Theywere previously 
in existence, though they may be said to 
belong very specially to the human epoch ; 
but since that mournful event they have re- 
ceived a new significance, and are bound up 
with man in a new moral relation. 

Most of our weeds possess all the charac- 


teristics of a desert flora—special adaptations 


Native country? How did they come into | 


connection with man, and into dependence 
upon his labours?” No satisfactory answer 
can be given to these questions. As a class 
there can be no doubt that weeds belong to 
the most recent flora of the globe. Their 
luxuriant and flaccid look indicates their 
modern origin; for the plants of the older 
geological ages are characterized by dry 
leathery leaves, and a general physiognomy 
like that of the existing flora of Australia. 
Indeed, the flora of Europe during the 


to a dry soil and arid climate. The dock 
and the dandelion have long tap-roots, the 
object of which is to store up a supply of 


| water, enabling the plants possessing them to 





live through a long rainless period, and in 
spots from which the moisture has vanished, 
either by evaporation in the atmosphere or 
percolation through the soil. The dead- 
nettle is covered with silky hair, a provision 
made to attract the moisture of the air, and 
so to counteract the drought of the circum- 
stances in which it grows ; for we find that 
plants in moist localities are less hairy than 
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those growing in dry, and if removed from 
the one to the other they have been observed 
to change their respective qualities to suit 
their change of conditions. It has been 
suggested that the downy seeds of the thistle 
and the dandelion, while their principal pur- 
pose is more effectually to diffuse the plant, 
are particularly related to arid conditions. It 
may also be noticed that a very large number 
of our familiar weeds have linear ragged 
leaves, or foliage more or less cut up into 
segments, ‘This would appear to be another 
arrangement co-related with a dry habitat, as 
such leaves, approximating more in shape to 
hairs, would have a greater power of attract- 
ing the latent vapour of the air in arid situa- 
tions than broad, fully-developed leaves would 
possess. Plants have a tendency to produce 
narrower and more divided leaves according 
to the aridity of their place of growth. Thorns 
and thistles are also characteristics of a desert 
flora ; and many of our weeds are possessed 
of these weapons of defence. Thorns are 
undeveloped branches, and prickles aborted 
leaf-stems ; and these arrestments of growth 
are caused by poverty of conditions. A much 
larger amount of nourishment is needed for 
the production of leaves than for the growth 
of wood. We should, therefore, expect that 
plants growing in poor dry soil would be 
more remarkable for their woody than for 





their leafy products, would develop more | 


spines and prickles and other woody excres- 
cences than full-formed foliage. All these 
peculiarities, which distinguish more or less 


our native weeds, would seem to indicate that | 


they came originally from a part of the earth 
less moist than our own. And the reason 
why they find a congenial home in our gar- 
dens and cultivated fields is because the soil 
of such places is made artificially like the 
natural soil of their native country. Our 
fields and gardens are divested of all un- 
necessary vegetation, and drained of all super- 
fluous moisture, and thus are possessed of the 


dry, warm, exposed soil, to which the provi- | 
sions for drought with which weeds are | 


specially furnished are admirably adapted, 


and where in consequence they luxuriate and | 
| sible, and the organs concerned in it are 
| reduced to the simplest forms consistent with 


overcome other plants less specially endowed. 
They follow in the train of man, and show a 


remarkable predilection for his haunts, be- | 


come domesticated under his care, not merely 
because of the abundance of the nitrogenous 


and calcareous substances to be found in the | 


vicinity of human dwellings and in manured 
fields and gardens, but chiefly because he 
provides them with the dry soil and climate 
in which they can best grow. 






It is an essential qualification of a weed 
that it should grow and spread with great 
rapidity. For this purpose it is endowed 
with marvellous contrivances in the way of 
buds and seeds. <A very large number of 
our weeds, such as the thistle, groundsel, 
dandelion, colt’s-foot, camomile, daisy, ragwort 
are composite flowers. The apparently single 
blossom is in reality a colony of separate 
blossoms, compressed by the obliteration of 
their floral stems around one central axis. 
And this arrangement must have taken place 
long after the first appearance of true flowers 
on the earth, and may be regarded as a 
gradual adaptation of floral parts for more 
efficient propagation. Besides the econo- 
mical multiplication by this method of blos- 
soms within a small space, many composite 
plants have a most remarkable modification 
of another part of their floral system for the 
same purpose. The limb of the calyx of 
each floret in the compound blossom is re- 
duced to a mere coronet of hairs, forming the 
well-known thistle-down, and the “clock of 
the dandelion,” which country children blow 
away to ascertain the hour. Each seed has 
this downy parachute attached to it, which 
enables it to travel long distances from the 
parent plant in search of suitable soil. Gifted 
with such special means of dispersion as 
these, we can easily understand why compo- 
site plants should form one of the largest 
families of the vegetable kingdom, and should 
be variously and extensively distributed over 
every quarter of the world. Every puff of 
wind blows off the ripened downy seeds of 
the dandelion and floats them far and near, 
so that we are not surprised that this weed 
should be found all through Europe and Asia, 
from arctic latitudes to Algeria and India, 
and in America from Greenland to the Straits 
of Magellan ; being at home in Japan and 
New Zealand as well as in the Canary Is- 
lands, and from an altitude of 11,000 feet 
to 18,000 feet on the Andes and Himalayas. 

In most of our weeds the floral parts are 
small and inconspicuous. ‘The reproductive 
act is so arranged as to economise material 
and to exhaust the vital force as little as pos- 


efficiency. Most of the species can be fer- 
tilised by the wind, which is always available, 
or by the help of insects that have a wide 
range of distribution and are abundant every- 


| where. In consequence of this floral economy, 


the vegetative system acquires a greater pre- 
dominance in this class of plants than in 
almost any other, so that the life of the indi- 
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Camomile. 


vidual is carefully preserved even amid the 
most untoward conditions. A weed, by 
reason of the strength of its vegetative sys- 
tem, is able to stand extremes of heat and 
cold, and to recover from the roughest usage. 
It will hold on to life in circumstances which 
would prove fatal to most other plants ; and 
in this way it can abide the most favourable 
time for the development of its blossoms and 
seeds. Nay, it can propagate itself as well 
without blossoms as with them. 
our weeds form long creeping stems, giving 
off at every joint buds which will produce 
perfect plants, and greatly extend the area 
which they occupy. No one who examines 
attentively the colt’s-foot, one of the com- 
monest and best-known weeds in our gardens 
and fields, but must be struck with the won- 
derful care which Nature takes of this vagrant 
outcast, and with the ample provision which 
she has made that it shall not be extirpated. 
It goes early to work, being one of the first 
flowers which the spring calls up from the 
winter’s sleep, and it has thus a long time 
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before it to carry out all its purposes. 
It produces its blossoms above the soil, 
before the leaves appear, like most spring 
flowers, in conformity with the law that 
Nature cares more for the type than for 
the single life, hastening, in a season of 
storm and change endangering the life 
of the species, to develop the parts 
essential to propagation before those 
necessary to the welfare of the individual. 
The young flower buds come up in a bent 
position, the involucre, a ring of small 
leaves at the base of the blossom, thus 
acting as a pent-house roof to protect it 
from the inclemency of the weather. The 
buds gradually elongate, and by the time 
the flower expands the stem becomes 
perfectly upright, so as to expose the 
floral organs to the sunshine of a later 
and more settled time. When the ex- 
panded blossom is fertilised, the involucre 
collapses over the young seeds, and 
gradually assumes the former bent attitude, 
in order to protect them while they are 
ripening, becoming again upright when 
the seeds are fully matured, so as to 
expose them freely to the air. In each 
head there are about five hundred seeds, 
and each seed is furnished with its downy 
parachute, which catches the smallest 
breath of wind, and is carried off to be 
sown in the soil. By the time the leaves 
make their appearance the seeds of the 
plant are shed, and the action of the hoe, 
that seeks to extirpate the obvious leaves, 
only aids in loosening the soil for the un- 
suspected seeds, or in scattering them over 
a wider surface. The roots are tough, 
succulent, and most tenacious of vitality, 
and not only creep for long distances along 
the ground, but penetrate beyond the depth 
of ordinary ploughing or hoeing. They bud 
and branch freely, each broken fragment send- 
ing up a new shoot, so that the more they are 
injured by the hoe the more they spread, unless 
they are at once removed from the soil. With 
a plant so richly provided against all con- 


| tingencies, the farmer finds it most difficult to 


cope. When it gets a fair footing in a garden 
or field, it is almost impossible to eradicate it. 
And the colt’s-foot is only one example. The 
quantity of seeds which they all produce is 
most wonderful. An average plant of shep- 
herd’s purse will yield 800 flowers, with 20 
seeds each ; 16,000 seeds to a root. An average 
plant of chickweed will yield 300 flowers, 
with ro seeds each ; 3,000 seeds to a root. 
This explains the great rapidity with which 
they will spread in favourable circumstances. 
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GOING DOWN THE STREAM. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


| seeps that bend above the river 
Drop their blossom-showers, 
And their bark goes drifting, drifting 
With the floating flowers ; 
How the little boat is gliding 
On, through gloom and gleam ! 
Softly moving, calmly sliding, 
Going down the stream. 


Bees are humming, birds are singing, 
Swallows dart and glide ; 

But a warning voice comes ringing 
From the water-side. 

“Stay, O friends, the tide is flowing 
Swifter than ye deem !” 

“ Life is sweet,” they answer, going 
Smoothly down the stream. 


Rich and warm the light is lying 
On the summer lands ; 

They, in full contentment sighing, 
Clasp each other’s hands ; 

“ Fools,” the solemn voice cries, chiding, 
“ Death will end the dream !” 

“ Life is bliss,” they murmur, gliding 
Swiftly down the stream. 


Whispers in the swaying rushes, 
Shadows o’er the skies ; 

On the rapid, darkling waters 
Beads of foam arise ; 

Startled eyes, to fear awaking, 
Seek the distant shore ; 

Through the spell of languor breaking 
Comes the torrent’s roar! 


Speeds the small bark nearer, nearer 
To the foaming fall ; 

Hope and love and strength are wasted, 
Lost beyond recall ; 

All the wealth of God-sent gladness 
Bartered for a dream ; 

Thus they end their course of madness, 

Going down the stream. 
















“ Through the spell of languor breaking 


Comes the torrent’s roar! 
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FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ There’s not a tint that paints the rose.” 
Lesson: 1 John iv. 7—19. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, meek 


and gentle.”’ 


HERE is one short text that we often | 
as you looked around, and perhaps think, 


see; such a text that even very little 


children soon learn to say it. 


of very short words. 

And it is a widely loved text. I once 
saw a picture of a child playing with a box 
of letters: she was placing the letters on the 
floor to make words. She was a little girl, 
and could only spell little words, so she was 
spelling my little text, and you could read in 
the picture the words spelt out. I went into 
a Sunday-school, and at the upper end of the 
room was a coloured glass window, and on 
a bright blue ground, the colour of the sky, 
in letters of clear white, was this text, and 
when the sun shone on the window the text 
shone too, but it was brighter than any sun- 
beam. Because of this text and others like 
it this world is so bright a place and this life 
so happy. Even death and the grave are 
lighted up by it, and the life beyond the 
dying is made unutterably glad and beauti- 
ful. Can you guess what the text is? Yes, 
you are right—‘“‘ Gop 1s Love.” 

Now I want you to look at the words very 
closely. In other parts of the Bible it speaks 
of the Lord as “Zoving.” ‘That is very nice, 
but John’s little text is better, 4e says, “ God 
is Love,” made of Love, Love all through 
from first to last. He has mercy, and pity, and 
justice, and power, and wisdom, and strength, 
but He uses them all in love, for He Him- 
self is Love. The golden breastplate of the 
High Priest was set over with jewels. It 
had amethyst, and emerald, and sapphire, 
and diamond and other precious stones, but 
it was Gold ; the jewels were only set in the 
gold. So with God’s greatness and glory; 
they are bright and adorable, but they are 
most of all so because they are set in the 
gold of Love. 

There are three Books that teach us that 
God is Love. You often hear of them— 
they are called the Book of Nature, the Book 
of Providence, the Book of Grace. Let us 
open the Book of Nature first, and look at 
some of the pictures. 


It is generally | 
the first text they are taught, for it is made | 





rooms you saw that they were dull, dreary, bare, 
with no more furniture in them than you really 
needed, as rough and plain as possible; 
nothing bright, nothing pleasant, nothing 
cheerful. Would you not feel disappointed 


“ They might have made this dull house a 
little brighter and prettier?” But suppose 
that instead you found everything in it bright 
and altogether charming ; the walls covered 
with pretty paper, the curtains, the bed, the 
chairs, and all the furniture as nice as pos- 
sible, quite a lovely place. The soft carpet on 
the floor, the pretty pictures on the walls, 
the ornaments and books placed here and 
there, would all say silently to you, “They 
are kind.” Just so the beautiful world we live 
in teaches us that God is Love. ‘Ten thou- 
sand kind things tell it every moment of the 
day and night. Everything, everywhere, is 
saying to us, “‘ He is kind,” for He has made 
all beautiful in their season. 

Think of a few of the things God has 
provided to make this world beautiful. 

It is spring-time, the air is warmer, the sun 
shines stronger ; among the green grass spring 
the pearly daisies, along the hedgerows the 
primroses shine, and from the dead leaves 
comes the sweet scent of the violet. The 
flowers are of no particular use to any one; 
that is, we do not eat them as we do the com ; 
and thousands of them blossom and fade 
without our seeing them. God made them 
that the earth may be beautiful, and their 
lovely form and colours and their sweet 
scent all sing the same song—‘ God is 
Love.” 

Look at the fruit-trees; the boughs that 
but a few weeks ago were brown and bare 
are covered now with a delicate veil of pink 
and white. These blossoms, will soon fall to 
make way for the young fruit. Did you 
never think that God could just as easily 
make the fruit without sending the blossoms 
first? But He gives us first the bright blos- 
som to tell us spring has come, and to sing 
the same’ song as the daisy and the violet. 
And the fruit when it comes continues 
the song. An apple or a pear would taste 
just as well if it were square and rough and 
unsightly, but it would not be half so pleasant 
as to have it smooth, and shapely, and 


But first of all just try to suppose that pretty; so God makes it “pleasant to the 
some one gave you a house, and that when | eye.” 
you got to the house and looked round the 


Flitting here and there over the flowers 
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you see something that looks like flowers 
with wings ; here is one like a primrose, there 
another blue as the blue-bell. I dare say 
we should be none the worse if there were 
no butterflies, and yet how perfectly beautiful 
they are. You catch one sometimes, per- 
haps; you “ won't hurt it,” you say; you let 
it go again, but it doesn’t fly as well as it did 
before. Why is this? You have robbed it. 
Look at your fingers. Only a little dust off 
the wings. Now put the “dust” under a 
microscope—what is it? Lovely, delicate, 
tiny feathers, that in some way helped it to 
fly. How perfect they are; the closer you 
look the more you admire them. Butterfly 
wing-down, with its bright colours and its 
delicate beauty, is made only, so far as we 
can see, to echo the song, ‘‘ God is Love.” 

Next time you walk in the fields or in the 
garden, keep your eyes open, and on all the 
things God has made you will see my little 
text written— Gop 1s Love.” 

BESSIE FARR. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “God is love! His mercy brightens.” | 


Lesson: 1 John iv. 7—19; John xiv. 7—9. Concluding 


Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and gentle.” 

Now I think it is very likely that when 
you saw the house we were talking of last 
Sunday, that had been got ready for you with 
so much care and painstaking, you would 
say, “Who has given it me? I should like 
to see and know this friend who loves me so 
much.” 

And I know that we very often wish we 
could see the God of Love who is so good 
to us. 

Do you remember that Moses was once 
very anxious to see the God who “spoke 
with him face to face as a man speaketh unto 
his friend?” God had been very good to 
Israel in giving them food to eat and water 
to drink, in taking care of them through the 
terrible wilderness, and in being patient and 
forgiving when they sinned against Him. 
Moses had seen so much of God as to make 
him long to know more: so one day when 
God had shown more than ever that He is 
Love, Moses asked very earnestly that he 
might see God. But the Lord said, ‘‘ Even 
thou canst not see my face; for there shall 
no man see Me and live.” 

But God wanted men to know Him. So, 
as time went on, He made a way by which 
He could show Himself to men. 

There is a church in Rome with a large 
dome, something like the one in St. Paul’s 











in London. The inside of this dome is 
painted with very beautiful pictures, and 
every one who goes there is anxious to see 
these paintings. But the roof is so high, so 
far above men’s heads, that to look up is 
very painful, and it is impossible to keep 
looking up long enough to see the pictures so 
distinctly as to gain any idea of their beauty. 
What was to be done? The pictures were 
of little use if people could not see them. 
Men could not bear to look up at the pic- 
tures, so the pictures must in some way be 
brought down low enough for men to see 
them. They laid a large looking-glass on 
the floor of the church just underneath the 
dome, so as to reflect its ceiling, and there 
people come and see in its smooth shining 
surface—not the pictures themselves, but the 
next best thing, the exact image or likeness. 

Now this is just like what God did for 
those men in this great world of His who 
want to see Him. He made a great reflection 
of Himself in Jesus. Jesus is like a mirror, 
in which we may see the beauty of God. 

Who was it that wrote our little text? The 
apostle John. And how came he to know 
so much about God? He had never seen 
the Father. He tells us “no man hath seen 
God at any time.” No; but though John 
had not seen God, he had seen the reflection 
of God. 

God sent his Son into the world to show 
men what God is, and John had known 
Jesus very well. He was one of the first to 
follow Jesus. He went up and down the 
country with Him, and saw that from the 
beginning of His life down to the very end 
He was all love. John was with Jesus in 
quiet times when the multitude was not 
by, he lay next to Him at meal-times, he is 
called “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” he 
knew more of the heart of Jesus than any 
other of the disciples, and he saw that His 
whole heart was Love. So he wrote in his 
letter to some who loved the Saviour, “ Whoso 
knoweth the Son knoweth the Father also, 
and God is Love.” 

On every beautiful sound and in every 
beautiful sight God has made, and on every 
blessing He has given, that little text shines 
out. But far brighter does it shine in the 
lovely face and life of Jesus. John wanted 
all men to know how much this God of Love 
loved them ; but the more he thought about 
it the less he could say: there are no words 
great enough and strong enough to tell them. 
He could only point them to Jesus. Even 
Jesus could not tell men ow much God 
loved them, so He just said, “God so loved 
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the world that He gave His only Son; and 
He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” 

Jesus lived in poverty and hard work, and 
unkindness and pain, and died a cruel 
death, just that we might see in Him, as in a 
clear looking-glass, the reflection of the dis- 
position of the heart of God. And we see 
what it is in one word—Zove; Jove to His 
blundering disciples, who made so many 
mistakes and often gave Him trouble; /ozve 
to the little chattering children who crowded 
round Him; Jove to the sinful, whom the 
Pharisees pointed at as not fit for even pity ; 
Jove to the sick and sad; /ove to those who 
mocked Him in His dying agonies; /ove at 
the beginning, /ove to the end; /ove to every- 
body, always, everywhere, and all through. 
That is Jesus ; that is God, our God. 

Is it not good to know that when you look 
up to God you are looking in the Face of 
Love ; that you are led through life by the 
Hand of Love ; that this love can zever come 
to an end, for God is eternal, and Gop 1s 
LovE? 

BESSIE FARR. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I want to be like Jesus.” Lesson: 
Isa. i, 16—20; Rev. vii. 9—17. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, 
meek and gentle.” 

Bright dazzling scarlet and pure white 
snow, deep-glowing crimson and the soft 
whiteness of wool: these things are as un- 
like each other as possible. What are these 
sins that are as glaring and deep-stained as 
the scarlet and crimson dye? Isaiah tells 
us. God’s people, Israel, had “ forsaken the 
Lord, provoked Him to anger, and had gone 
away backward,” like obstinate, wilful chil- 
dren. They were unhappy, yet they kept 
away from God, like a great many people 
nowadays; and the worst of it was, the 
longer they kept away from God the farther 
they got from Him, they disobeyed Him 
‘more and more.” 

This reminds me of a story I once read of 
a girl, Helen, who was born in India, where 
it is so hot that English children fade and 
droop, and often die. So, to save her life, 
her parents sent her to England to live 
with an uncle and aunt. She was an only 
child, and because she was so delicate, 
so often ill, her father and mother had 
petted and indulged her, and let her have 
her own way, till at last Miss Helen would 
have her own way at all times, and was often 


her to England every one felt sorry for the 
little girl who had been obliged to leave her 
father and mother, and was journeying across 
the sea all alone, and they also petted and 
indulged her till Helen grew more self-willed 
than before. On reaching England, she was 
at first very sad and lonely, but the love and 
kindness of her uncle, aunt, and cousins soon 
made her feel brighter. And soon, also, her 
self-will and disobedience began to show 
themselves, and many a time got her into sad 
trouble. I will tell you about one of these 
times. 

Helen’s uncle had a library of very beauti- 
ful books ; he sometimes allowed the children 
to look at the pictures in these books, but 
never unless he himself showed them. One 
day Helen and her cousin Mary were playing 
in the library with their wooden bricks. They 
got tired of their own buildings and wanted 
a new model. “I know where there is a pic- 
ture of just the model we want,” suddenly 
cried Helen. “It is in the book of pictures 
uncle showed us the other day. I know 
which it is.” 

“But we may not touch the book unless 
papa or mamma were here,” said Mary. 

““What nonsense! We should not hurt 
the book,” said Helen pettishly. 

Soon afterwards Mary was called from the 
room. ‘“ Now,” thought Helen, “ I will look 
at the picture and build a beautiful new 
house while Mary is gone. I can put the 
book away before she comes back, and 
no one will know.” There, on the library 
table, lay the very book Helen had spoken 
of. She hastily turned over the leaves to 
find the picture, then drew the book along 
the table to the end nearest the bricks. 

She was intent only on the book and saw 
nothing else on the table, when suddenly a 
broad red stream ran down the page, staining 
the lovely picture right down the middle. A 
bottle of red ink was on the table; she had 
pushed the book against it and upset it! 
Oh, how frightened Helen felt! She had 
not been afraid of doing wrong, but she was 
afraid of being found out. If this had not 
happened, no one would have known of her 
disobedience ; but now, every time the book 
was opened there would be the stain, bring- 
ing her wrong-doing to remembrance. 

Now, just suppose some one had at that 
moment come to Helen and said, “That 
stain of red shall be taken away, it shall be 
remembered no more; I will make the page 
as clean and pure as it ever was,” how glad 
| she would have been! And this is just what 





disobedient. On board the ship that brought | the loving God says to us His children when 
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naughty, disobedient: “Come, now, let us 
talk together ; though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be white as snow; that is, they 
shall all be cleansed away; when they are 
looked for they shall not be found, if ye be 
willing and obedient.” 

So you see two things go to make you 
better children:—1, being wé#ling to be 
cleansed; and 2, being odedient to the 
cleanser. It will be needful to /ive in this 
spirit; and so sins are forgiven every day, 
till at length there are no more sins to for- 
give—we shall sin no more. 

BESSIE FARR, 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Just as I am, without one plea.” 
Lesson: 2 Kings v. 1-14; Luke xviii. ro—14. Concluding 
Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and gentle.” 

We learnt last Sunday that the stain of 
sin is very deep, like scarlet double-dyed, or, 
as we call it now, ézgrain, very difficult to 
wash out again. And to the sinner God 
says, “Come; come now.” He calls the 
soul with its stains to Himself; for He alone 
can cleanse them. But a great many people 
fancy, or ¢ry to fancy, they can get rid of 
their sins themselves without coming to God. 
They give a good deal of money away 
to the poor; they shut themselves away 
from the world and its pleasures, and from 
the delights of home and friends ; they make 
many prayers, and think this will atone for 
their sins. Others think if they are good 
and honest and kind, God will not think so 
much of their sins. How foolish this is! 
How much better it would be to go straight 
to God, who promises to all who come 
through Christ, “ your sins shall be made 
whiter than snow ;” for, surely, God can do 
everything better than we can. 

These people are like a little boy I once 
saw. It was Sunday morning ; the rain had 
been falling fast on the Saturday and all 
through the night, so that the streets were 
very muddy and wet. The boy was late for 
Sunday school, I suppose, for the clock had 
struck half-past nine. He heard it, and began 
to run. Either he did not look where he 
was going or he caught his toe agains’ the 
kerb-stone, for down he went into the mud 
with all his Sunday clothes on. He was 
dressed very neatly, and looked quite clean 
and spruce; his boots were blacked and 
shiny. But oh, what a state he was in now! 
covered with mud from head to foot, clothes, 
boots, hands and face—for he fell forward ; 
his hat had fallen off into a puddle, and was 
as muddy as the rest of his clothes. He got up 





with a dismal face at the plaster of mud that 
was on him. He was not very far from home ; 
he could soon run back; he could not go 
to school as he was. Should he go back 
home to his mother, or what should he do? 
I could see he was asking himself these ques- 
tions. But perhaps his mother would scold 
him for getting into such a state, just after 
she had made him neat. So, because he did 
not know what to do, he felt miserable and 
began to cry. Presently he stopped crying ; 
a fresh thought had evidently struck him, 
and he brightened up a little and began to 
look about him. ‘What is he going to do?” 
I wondered. He sawa pool of water at a 
little distance that was rather larger than the 
rest; he ran to it, and began washing his 
dirty little hands in the muddy water. After 
a good deal of splashing he wiped his hands 
down the shutters of a shop near by, then 
pulled out his clean white handkerchief and 
rubbed his clothes with it. When he had 
rubbed away for some time he stopped to 
look at himself; but all his washing and 
rubbing had done no good, the mud-stains 
were worse than before ; so he began to cry 
again. Poor little fellow, how much better 
to have gone straight away to his mother ! 
She would know the best way to make him 
clean again. This was just what he did not 
wish to do; but you see he had to do it in 
the end. 

Was he not something like Naaman the 
Syrian? Covered from head to foot with a 
sad disease that disfigured him and made 
him suffer a great deal, no doubt he tried 
every doctor and medicine he could hear of, 
for he was rich; he would gladly give ten 
talents of silver and six thousand pieces of 
gold, and ten changes of raiment, to any one 
who would cure him. But all the rivers of 
Damascus could not wash away the unclean- 
ness, nor all the doctors of Damascus cure it, 
nor all his money buy cleansing. If he is 
to be cleansed it must be by God, and in 
God’s way; he must be “willing and obe- 
dient.” And so must we, if we want to be 
cleansed from our sin. 

What then is this obedience? and what is 
this coming? Well, coming to God is bring- 
ing the mind and heart to think on Him and 
on His love and wishes. We come to God 
when we think of Him and call Him our 
Father. Then God and the heart are very 
near together, and God is well pleased that 
it should be so. The obedience to God is 
to repent of our sins and try to do better. 
If we repent He forgives us, and if we try 
to do better He helps us; and He does all 
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this through Jesus Christ, and for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Jesus died that we might re- 
pent and be forgiven. Jesus lives and hears 
ur prayers that we may live a purer, nobler, 
happier life. 
BESSIE FARR. 


FIFTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ Dear Jesus, ever at my side.’’ Lesson : 
Mark x. 46—52. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and 
gentle.” 

“Light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it 
is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 

So said a wise man long ago; and though 
thousands of years have passed since then, 
the saying never seems to grow old, nor will, 
I suppose, while the world lasts. We can 
echo it as joyously as ever this sweet spring 
evening, when the pink and purple clouds 
are floating in the west—“ a pleasant thing 
it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 

Just think what a change he brought over 
the earth this very morning! How dark and 
silent it was before his appearing : the flowers 
seemed to have lost their colouring, and the 
trees their verdure—the world’s cheerful 
sounds appeared to be hushed. And then, 
even when he was just peeping above the 
horizon, everything with one consent was 
stirred into fresh life and beauty. He tipped 
the hill-tops and gladdened the valleys; he 
sparkled on the sea and fleckered through 
the wood; at his warm touch the little 
daisies awoke, and the birds began to twitter 
and pipe. He glorified everything from the 
rose-bud to the Alpine height. No wonder 
that we love his rising! 

But our text speaks, too, of sunshine that 
“never was on sea or shore ”—dwelling in 
the heavens and touching the earth. ‘God 
is Licut, and in Him is no darkness at all.” 

Light ! God knew how difficult it would 
be for us to understand what He is. He 
knew that even the wisest man on earth 
could never say, “I have found out the 
Almighty unto perfection,” and so He chose 
the sweetest, brightest, sunniest things— 
things in nature and in human life—things 
that no one is too old to care for, and no 
one too young to rejoice in, dear to the wise 
man and the little child—and said, “ This, 
as far as you can know me, is what I am, 
‘Light’ and ‘ Love.’ ” 

Well, now, let us just speak of one or two 
of the many thoughts the outer sunshine can 
give us of our Father in heaven. 

We shall begin by saying that everything 
shares in the sunshine. It seeks out the 
violets hidden among the leaves, and the tiny 





mosses under the oak-trees, and the lovely 
lichen on the mountain-top ; it brightens the 
gold in a baby’s curls, and sparkles on the 
diamonds in a monarch’s crown. 

And as the light belongs to us all, so does 
our God in heaven. The beams of His love 
fall on the child at its play, on the boy and 
girl at their tasks, just as much as on kings 
and queens, statesmen and warriors. God 
cares for us all, great and small. God is 
ours, great and small. 

Yes, the outer sunshine belongs to every 
one of us, if only we won’t shut it out! How 
it steals into our rooms, if even there be but a 
little peephole left to it! What a lightsome, 
dancing patch it makes upon our walls! And 
if we leave ever so tiny a bit of our soul 
open to God, how He comes stealing into it 
—much more if we open zwéde the casements 
of our hearts and invite His entrance. 

3ut perhaps you say, “ How can we know 
He is there ?” 

Well, as we are speaking of light, I think 
we'll say, just in the same manner as you can 
tell the presence of the sunshine in the 
world. You cannot grasp it, any more than 
you can touch the sky; and yet you are sure 
it is there, glancing on your book, wandering 
through your trees, warming and gladdening 
you in a hundred ways that you can only 
feel and not express. And then, too, we are 
certain of that presence, by the glory it 
brings to a number of earth’s common 
things. Just run out with me in the dim 
dawn before the sun’s rising, and look at the 
grass on the lawn. See! each spike is 
tipped by something cold and grey. What 
is it? “Dew, to be sure,” you answer. 
Yes, dew; and what indeed is dew but 
little drops of common water? a poor thing, 
you may think, to come and look at in the 
chill morning. Now, let us go out again in 
an hour; what do we see then? Why, 
instead of a drop of colourless water each 
tiny blade seems to hold a gem, and the 
whole green carpet looks as if it were 
sprinkled with diamonds, sparkling and 
gleaming with rainbow colours, 

What can these be? ‘‘ Dewdrops,” still 
you say; the very drops that looked so cold 
and grey an hour before; but what has hap- 
pened ? 

Why, the sunlight has caught and touched 
them with its own lustre till they shine like 
the jewels in a kingly diadem. 

Yes—the sunlight. And what are the 
(small works, and tasks, and opportunities, 
and duties of our daily lives, but just such 
common drops of water, which may each be 
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made beautiful and worthy if only we let 
heaven’s light fall upon them. ‘That column | 


of spelling and that Latin verb, that bit of | 


hemming and that page of history, that 
message that will save somebody’s feet and 
that kind word that will soothe somebody’s 
heart—such slight common things we may 
often fancy. But only let us feel, “I am 
doing this because God wills it; because 
God sees it; because I love God and God 
loves me,” and the meanest things will turn 
to gems and goid. 

And, you know, there is another way by 
which we can find out the presence of the 
sun. 

Suppose you have been sitting in a room 
with all the blinds down on a summer morning, 
and that by-and-by some one comes in and 
throws the windows open to the flood of 
light; do you find out anything you hadn’t 
noticed before ? 

“Yes,” I fancy you say; “numbers of 
moats floating about amongst its rays, and 
stains in the ‘carpets, and perhaps cobwebs 
on the ceiling, and lingering dust in out-of- 
the-way corners.” 

And when we discover in these souls of 
ours, not only outside sins that everybody 
can see, but those that are lurking in hidden 
nooks; not only great sins but little motes, 


that only bring a haze over our hearts ; what | 


is it but God’s pure light shining in upon us, 
and revealing to us how much we need the 
cleansing Blood and the sanctifying Spirit 
which He has promised to them that ask 
Him? For “ Whatsoever doth make mani- 
fest is Light” (Ephes. v. 13). 

Now let us speak of a beautiful character- 
istic of sunshine ; it.is this :— . 

The sun brings to the earth nothing but good 
—men rejoice at his presence, flowers spring 
up at his bidding, harvests ripen, rivers 
sparkle, birds sing, his beams run over the 
world like a smile. What would it be with- 
out him, but a dreary waste ? 

And do we think and speak of God so 
often as “a consuming fire,” and forget Him 
as the sweet, pure, gladdening Light, day by 
day, through all the years of each of our 
lives; doing us good in ways, known and | 
unknown, by the precious gifts we recognise 
and rejoice in, or those that come to us as 
silently and unconsciously as the sunbeams? 


“ His tender mercies are over all His works ” | 
(Ps. cxlv. 9). 

And lastly, we must not forget to notice, 
before we close, one great contrast between | 
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| shine in the home above. 


the earth and the sun. Think of all the 
changes that have come over this world of 
ours since God first called it “ very good ;” 
think how even its outer surface has altered, 
how lakes have been turned into fertile 
plains, how forests have sprung up, how old 
tracts of land have been submerged by the 
ocean; think how its races have migrated 
from one land to another; think, even in 
the history of our own little island, how it 
has passed from hand to hand, from Celt to 
Roman, from Roman to Saxon, from Saxon 
to Norman; think of the different events, 
and customs, and passing fashions it has 
known ; and then remember that through all 
these the sun has shone, unchanged, from the 
blue heaven, unfading in its lustre, inex- 
haustible in its wealth of life and_bril- 
liance. 

And so of that Higher Light we can say, 
“Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
have no end.” The same to-day as when 
creation’s work was ended; the same in the 
past as in the future ; the same when time 
was born, the same when “ time shall be no 
longer” (Rev. x. 6). Perhaps some of you 
may have known already how many of the 
sweetest and brightest things of earth may 
fade and die; perhaps some of you may 
have known what it is to have earthly lights 
which used to make you glad, taken away to 
But whether or 
no, let us remember, our whole life long, that 
amidst all changes there is One that can 
never alter, One that ever abideth, the 
same “yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
“The Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, NEITHER SHADOW of turning ” 
(James i. 17). 

We spoke at the beginning of the glory of 
the sunshine. It came this morning and 
woke the sleeping earth to beauty: it has 
been gladdening us with its presence all the 
day, and now it is evening, and it is tinting 
the clouds in the west with purple and gold. 
Presently the night will come, and we close 
our eyes only to awake in the dawn to the 
old sweet radiance. And so, through all the 
hours of our earthly day, may He shine on us 
who is “ the Light of the world.” ‘Then our 
morning and our evening time shall both be 
bright; and, falling asleep among the sha- 
dows, we shall awake to the glories of the 
nightless world, where “ they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun; for “he Lord God 
giveth them light” (Rev. xxii. 5). 

A. S. MACDUFF, 
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A WILD ROSE. 


The Story of a bery short Visit to Zondon. 
By Mrs. A. TOULMIN SMITH. 


CHAPTER IV. 


S they drove to the Zoological Gardens, 
4% Molly noticed that her uncle was silent 
and wore a more puzzled look than ever. 
This look roused her curiosity and pity so 
much, that at the first opportunity she could 
not help asking Harry the cause. 

“ Why, don’t you know?” answered Harry. 
“Tis all because of you.” 

“ Because of me!” said Molly in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, of course; you have been saying 
such funny things to mother. Why, mother 
has been crying—and she spoke to father. 
I really believe she thinks that father got 
you to say the things.” 

‘Oh, but he didn’t,” answered Molly, her 
face crimson with distress and shame. ‘“ Oh, 
indeed, indeed, it was by quite another way 
I came by the thought. I’m so sorry I said 
anything! Oh! poor Uncle George!” 

“There’s no good being sorry when you 
do mischief,” answered Harry, with the air 
of a philosopher. “All the sorrow in the 
world won’t undo the mischief; and it seems 
to me, Moll, that you are the kind of girl 
who zw// always put her foot into it.” 

“What is that?” asked Molly. “I don’t 
know what you mean!” 

“Why, it means that you'll always be 
getting into mischief—hot water, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s easily explained,” said Molly. 
* It’s because I’m country.” 

*“* Because you are country ?” 

“Yes, and country can’t get on in the 
town. No, it never cam get on in the town. 
But I say, Harry,” suddenly changing her 
tone to one of great earnestness, “is there 
nothing I can do to make uncle and aunt 
one again? May I goand speak to my uncle, 
and tell him it was all a mistake, and ask him 
to keep on being kind to my aunt, even though 
she is—I mean that she can’t help being ill?” 

All the time Molly was speaking Harry 
kept gazing at her with ever-increasing 
wonder. When her voice ceased, and her 
earnest, honest brown eyes looked steadily 
into his, he could not help standing still, so 
great was his astonishment. 

“There is no doubt you are country,” he 
said. “I'd advise you not to try that cheeky 
speech with father. You have been cheeky 
enough with mother as it is. I don’t know 
what idea you have got about father and 


|mother. Why, they love each other dearly, 
| and poor mother would give anything to be 
well, only she can’t.” 

“Then I would not keep such ” began 
Molly ; but before she could get to the word 
“servants,” and so solve the mystery of 
much that perplexed her little cousin, her 
uncle’s voice was heard calling both the 
children to look at some flamingoes. 

Meanwhile Amy walked behind with little 
Maude, and occupied herself with some very 
bitter and naughty thoughts. Molly’s letter, 
which she had read, was by no means calcu- 
lated to soften her feelings towards her 
cousin. In this letter Amy found herself com- 
pared, and not favourably, to common-place 
ducks and chickens—doubtless most vulgar 
ducks and chickens—living on a country 
farm. This candour of Molly’s was by no 
means pleasant to vain little Amy. She had 
not thought about her cousin liking her very 
much, but she had expected her to envy and 
admire. It was quite plain that country Molly, 
in her dreadful cotton frock, did neither. 

And there now was she, walking on with 
Harry and making friends with him. Oh! 
how little Harry knew, as he talked and 
laughed with her, what her real thought was! 
Was it likely that he would make himself so 
pleasant to a girl who compared him to 
ducks and hens? Amy would have given all 
the world to tell Harry what Molly had 
written about them both to her father ; but 
to do this she must betray her own meanness 
in reading and hiding the letter. This was 
the last thing she wished. Indeed, she could 
not help reflecting with some dismay on the 
difficulty of getting back the letter unobserved 
into Molly’s desk. But the news she pos- 
sessed and longed to communicate made 
her look cross and preoccupied, and little 
Maudie, finding she had nothing to tell her 
about any of the wild beasts, quickly left 
her and ran on to join her father and Harry 
and Molly. Amy was thus left alone. But, 
for the present at least, the others were much 
too excited to notice this fact. They had 
now reached the lions’ house, and Molly, her 
heart beating fast, though by no means with 
fear, was gazing at the noble beasts. They 
certainly did not frighten her, but they excited 
her to the highest degree. 

“You must not go too near, Molly,” 
warned her uncle. But Molly was deaf to 
all words. She pressed close to the railing 
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which guards the cages, and when one angry 
lion lashed himself with his tail and uttered 
his great forest thunder she could not help 
screaming with delight. 

“Oh! Harry, it does not frighten me a 
bit,’ she said. But Harry, his face a little 
pale, had withdrawn to a respectful distance. 
Molly felt that she could gaze at the lions all 
day, and was a little cross when her uncle at 
last insisted on 
their leaving 
the house. 

“Now that 
was good. That 
was worth see- 
ing,” she con- 
fided to Harry. 
“ That was 
worth coming 
up from the 
country to see. 
My father was 
right. A per- 
son must be 
very brave not 
to tremble 
when the lions 
roar; but coun- 
try people are 
brave.” 

Harry felt 
that Molly was 
looking at him 
a little con- 
temptuously, 
and he knew 
that she had 
noticed how far 
he had kept 
from the cages. 

“TI wish you 
would not be 
so boastful,” he 
said. * You 
talk in that way 
simply because 
you do not 
know what the 
danger is. Why, 
those lions could eat you up—oh! just in a 
mouthful.” 

“Yes, I do know,” answered Molly; “I 
know hundreds of stories about wild beasts. 
But I am not going to be afraid of them 
when they are in cages, for all that.” 

Molly walked along, tossing her little head, 
and feeling a good deal conceited. And 
Harry, as he looked at her, scarcely for the 


— liked her better than Amy did. 
A—25 





But just at that moment there was an ex- 
clamation from the father and little Maude, 
“Where was Amy?” 

All stood still and looked at each other in 
some consternation. They had forgotten 
Amy utterly, and now she was not with them. 
They retraced their steps in some uneasi- 
ness, for the Gardens are quite large enough 
for a child to lose herself in them. But 
though _ they 
inquired of 
many people, 
no one had 
seen a little girl 
in a peacock 
green silk frock 
anywhere. 

Mr. Ashley 
became really 
uneasy, and 
Maudie began 
to cry. 

“ Let me run, 
uncle,” —_ said 
Molly; “Tl 
run and call 
out, so that 
she is sure to 
hear me; and 
I'll come back 
to the big lion 
house, so that 
youll know 
where to find 
me.” 

Before 
uncle 
possfbly 
words to 
swer her, 
little country 
girl was off, 
almost on the 
wings of the 
wind. Molly 
ran until she 
was quite out of 
breath. Then 
she walked, 
calling her cousin as she did so, and looking 
eagerly from right to left. As she looked 
for Amy, her heart began to reproach her a 
little about Amy. She certainly did not care 
for that vain little girl But she felt that 
her father would not have quite liked the 
words she had addressed to her about her 
silk frock. Molly had not acted according 
to the teachings of her kind father when she 
had so spoken. She remembered now that 
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Amy had looked very grave, and had seemed | 
scarcely happy as they:all rode in the omnibus | 
to the Gardens. It was not Molly’s wish to | 
make any one unhappy, “ Though I seem to 
be doing it,” she reflected, with a sigh, re- 
membering her Uncle George’s face. “I 
can’t set that right, it seems,” she said to her- 
self; ‘but I'll soon make it up with Amy.” 

Scarcely had she spoken the words, when 
she came upon a solitary little figure stand- 
ing with its back to her, gazing at some wild, 
water-fowl. This little figure was arrayed 
somewhat gaily in a peacock green silk. Ah! 
no doubt it was Amy. 

Molly uttered a glad cry, ran up to her 
cousin and took her arm. 

“Oh, Amy! I’m so pleased; I did want 
to find you. Why, what a fright you have 
given us all!. Where were you? Did you 
not come into'the lion house? I forgot you 
really, Amy, ‘when I.saw the lions. Oh! 
they are just darlings. Why did you not 
come to see them, Amy? Were you afraid? 
But come now, we must go back to the lion 
house. My uncle is in such a fright about 
you.” Here Molly began to drag Amy, but 
Amy firmly resisted this treatment. 

The fact was, when she had found ee 


really alone, she had stogd still for a mdment } 


or two outside the lion house, but the roar 
from the great beast, which..had so delighted 
Molly, had filled her with so much. terror and 
dismay that she lggyfled from the, spot, 
screaming and in wildgalarm. Thus,she had 
lost her way, and wag truly a, most, forlorn 
little girl when Molly ag last found her. But 


her cousin. She moved along, however, so 
very slowly that Molly grew impatient. 

“* Can’t youcome a little faster?” she said, 
catching hold of the grand silk frock. 

Amy pulled it angrily from her hot and 
not over clean little fingers. 

** Don’t touch my frock,” she said. “ How 
can you? There! you have messed it. I 
knew you would.” 

‘‘ Well, come faster, and I won't touch 
you,” said Molly. 

“IT can’t—I’m too hot. You may go on 
alone.” 

Molly stood still, gazing at her cousin, 
then burst out laughing. 

You could not find your way,” she said. 
“If I were to take you at your word, which 
really. I have a good mind to do, you’d get 
lost again. Do you know, Amy,” she con- 
tinued, “that you are very cross? you can’t 
think what an unpleasant face you have got 
on, If you were father’s little girl, I am sure 
he*would punish you. Perhaps he’d lock 
you up for the rest of the day. He has done 
that, to me when I’ve been very naughty, 
’Tis titeky that you are only with me, Amy, 
for yow see I can’t punish you. Why can't 
you be» pleasant and friendly?” she con- 
tinued; “’twould be so much nicer. I’m 
sorry I said that about your frock, Amy; 
that was hot right of me. Come, Amy, for- 
give me, and let’s be friends.” 

Again Molly laid her hand on Amy’s 
shoulder, and. looked into her face with 
honest eyes. But Molly’s whole speech had 
aggravated Amy’s already much perturbed 


though Amy was veryygladgto be found, she temper. She was now in a regular passion, 


was not glad to be found, by Molly. She 
believed ail her fright and misery to.be caused 


by Molly. And now, when. Molly proposed |. 


going back to the lign house, she believed 
her stronger cousin was really going to drag 
her into the house with, those dreadful crea- 
capes. 

“‘T won't come with4you—don’t touch me, 
don’t touch me !” she se¢reamed in real terror. 

“Why, Amy, you look so queer. Do you 
think I’m going to hurt you? As you area 
coward we won't go into the lion house, but 
I promised my uncle that I would bring you 
back to the door, and if we don’t go back 
there, he won’t know where to find us, and 
then, perhaps, we should both be lost. You 
would not like to be lost with me, you know, 
Amy?” 

Certainly Amy would not like that. She 
also reflected that it was probably very nearly 
lunch time, so she condescended to walk 
slowly in the direction of the lion house with 





and said what the next moment she would 
haye given worlds to recall. 

** Don’t touch me,” she said; “ I will never 
sbe friends with you—never. Do you think 
I would make it up with a girl who compares _ 
me to ducks and ghickens ? : 

** Amy!” said Molly. 

There was something in the tone in which 
Molly said that one word which recalled 
Amy to herself. She stood still and looked 
at her cousin in some alarm. In truth she 


| had reason for her fear, so great was the 


change in Molly’s face. It was perfectly 
pale; her eyes gleamed ; her lips trembled. 
For nearly a moment after uttering that one 
word she was silent; she was evidently 
struggling hard not to speak. At last she 
said in an odd, shaky tone— 

“You read my letter. If you have my 
letter in your pocket, please give it to me.” 

She came a step nearer. Amy put her 
hand into her pocket, took out the letter and 
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threw it on the ground. Molly picked it up 


and went instantly away. 


CHAPTER V. 


Motty ran as fast as her legs could carry 
her—the one desire, the one strong wish in 
her heart being to put as wide a distance 
between herself and Amy as possible. So 
dreadful was the feeling she now had about 
Amy that she believed it safer for Amy that 
she should not be near her. 

“T might beat her, and she’s a weak, poor 
thing,” gasped the excited child. 

At last, from absolute want of breath, she 
was obliged to stop and rest. But though 
she stood motionless for fully five minutes, 
her heart still beat hard, and ungovernable 
anger still filled her whole little nature. Poor 
Molly !. The lecture she had just read to 
Amy she could not at all apply to herself. 
She stood trembling, pressing the crumpled 
letter to her hot face, and thinking hard. 

“Father says people ought never to get 
into passions. I know I am in one now. 
Father says they are always wrong. Always! 
Father did not think what a big word 
‘always’ was. He did not suppose that it 
could ever possibly mean having a letter that 
was written by me to Aim read and stolen. 
Stolen out of my own new desk. Amy must 
have been stealing my letter when she stayed 
up-stairs so long after Harry and Maude and 
me. Oh, ow'can I face her again ! how can 
I speak to her again! I can’t; I won’t. Why 
did I ever leave my dear darling father and 
come to the town ? How horrid the town is! 
how I do hate the town! Father said it 
would do me good to see my cousins and all 
the gay sights. But I have seen no gay 
sights except the lions (I liked them). And 
my cousins—they have only made me feel 
bad. They are town, and Iam country. I 
don’t understand them, nor they me; and 
since I came to the town I have done nothing 
but mischief. I really did not mean it ; but 
all day long I have just been making every- 
body unhappy. Oh, must I stay for a month? 
I won’t stay for a month. Why can’t I go 
away at once? Yes, I will! I will!” 

This thought and resolve had scarcely 
come to Molly before she heard voices and 
footsteps approaching. She knew them—they 
belonged to her uncle and cousins. Instantly 
she stepped behind a tall shrub, which com- 
pletely hid her little person, and peeped 
through the thick branches. Amy had re- 
joined the group. She was talking quickly, 
sobbing as she spoke. Harry was looking 
eagerly from right to left (how Molly feared 





he would discover her). Maude was saying 
“Where can she be hiding?” and her uncle 
George was walking along with a very anxious 
face. There was something in her uncle’s 
expression which would at another time have 
instantly soothed and softened Molly’s heart. 
But she was too much absorbed with herself 
and her own wrongs to notice it now. Be- 
sides, the delightful idea of running away, 
and getting back to her beloved father, was 
taking firmer and firmer possession of her 


"mind. 


When her uncle and cousins had quite 
gone out of sight Molly softly left her hiding- 
place, and saw, to her great joy, that she 
was very near one of the entrances, At the 
gate stood a tall policeman. ‘This person 
Molly addressed in some trepidation. 

“Please, sir, what’s the right way to go 
from here to Seabright ?” 

“Seabright in Surrey do you mean, my 
little girl?” 

“Yes, ’#is Surrey,” replied Molly, with a 
questioning look on her face. ‘“ I remember 
quite well now. ‘Tis in Surrey in my geo- 
graphy lesson.” 

“And you want to go there? But ’tis a 
good way off.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that. 
back to my father.” 

“Your father—oh ! - Well, you must take 
a cab and drive from here to Waterloo Sta- 
tion, and then if you ask one of the officials 
he will put you into'the right train for Sea- 
bright. Would you like me to call a cab for 
you?” 

“Oh yes, sir, please, very much indeed. 
How kind you are.” 

The policeman smiled; and, raising his 
whistle to his lips, a hansom drew up, into 
which he helped Moliy to get. 

“You must give the man a shilling,” he 
said. ‘“ Have you got a shilling ?” 

Molly nodded, and the cabby quickly drove 
her out of sight. For a moment or two the 
policeman wondered if he had done right in 
letting so young a child go off alone, without 
at least questioning her further. But having 
many duties to attend to, and many other 
things to think of, he quickly forgot all about 
her. 


? 


I want to get 


CHAPTER VI. 


AT nine o'clock that same evening a middle- 
aged man was seated alone in a comfort- 
able farmhouse kitchen. There was a great 
fire on the old-fashioned hearth. The man 
sat in an arm-chair made of the blackest oak, 
and a little table of the same wood was 
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drawn close to his side. On the table stood 
a reading-lamp, and around the lamp nu- 
merous newspapers, periodicals, and Mudie’s 
books were scattered. Under the man’s feet 
was a thick Turkey rug. Bright pewter, 
polished to the last degree of brilliancy, 
flashed from the walls, and many flitches of 
bacon hung from the ceiling. Altogether, 
this farmhouse kitchen presented an odd but 
pleasant medley of rural simplicity and re- 
finement. Comfort evidently reigned here, 
and the cricket which sang loudly on the 
hearth completed the charm. 

The man, too, had a nice face—kind, 
thoughtful, intelligent. In the honest grey 
eyes, however, there was a certain look of 
loneliness. Even the book he read could 
not quite disperse this expression. He threw 
it from him almost impatiently after a mo- 
ment or two. 

“ My dear little one! I wonder how she is 
getting on. Ido miss her. Fancy! living 
without Molly for a month. But it would 
have been selfish to have kept her from so 
much enjoyment.” 

He sighed, rose from his seat—for the 
great eight-day clock in the corner had just 
struck the half-hour, and it was time for him 
to go round to see that the beasts were com- 
fortable for the night. A little noise, how- 
ever, at the lattice window first drew his 
attention. It was something, as if a bird 
had pecked at the framework, and he won- 
dered if one of Molly’s pigeons had failed to 
go to roost as usual. He went up to the 
window, then started back in mingled con- 
sternation and delight. A little face was 
pressed against the pane—a little face with 
honest, wide-open brown eyes, framed in by 
a great mass of golden, untidy hair, for 
Molly’s hat had fallen off. 

“My child !” said the father. 

He opened the window, and Molly sprang 
into his arms. 

““Oh, I have been so miserable, and I’m 
so happy now!” sobbed the poor little run- 
away. 

* + * * 

Clasped very tight in her father’s arms, 
with her head on his breast, Molly told all 
her story. 

“ Have I been very naughty?” she asked 
in conclusion. 

“Tt was certainly wrong of you to run 
away ; and, well, excepting for that, and your 
getting so angry with poor Amy, I think you 
were only a little indiscreet.” 

‘What is indiscreet, father ?” 

“ Not very wise, my darling.” 





“I’m so small to be wise,” sighed Molly, 

“You are not very big certainly. Now will 
you have some supper ?” 

“Oh yes, please! And may I eat it on 
your knee, and think myself a great baby just 
for once ?” 

When she had finished a basinful of de- 
licious country bread and milk, Molly began 
to feel the effects of her day’s excitement. 

“I’m ever so sleepy now. May I say my 
prayer, too, on your knee, father ?” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

Molly began the Lord’s Prayer ; suddenly 
she stopped. 

“Why, I can’t say it,” she exclaimed. 

“Why not?” asked her father. 

“T can’t say that part about ‘forgive us 
our trespasses,’ for I don’t forgive Cousin 
Amy.” 

**Oh, my little Molly! is your short visit 
to the town really going to do you such 
harm, that you are going to cherish hate in 
your heart to any one?” 

“I’m afraid it is, father. I can’t forgive 
her. She read your letter, you know.” 

Molly’s father looked very grave. 

“Why don’t you speak?” asked Molly 

“T won't say anything now. Perhaps you 
will feel differently in the morning. Now 
my little girl had better go to bed.” 

“Are you very sorry to have me back 
again, father ?” 

“No, no; I Zaz missed you, and I believe 
the country is the best place after all for my 
wild rose.” 

“Why, of course, dad; you never saw a 
wild rose growing in a town,” answered 
Molly, clasping her arms round his neck, 
with a great ecstatic hug. 


By the first train in the morning Uncle 
George appeared, and when Molly saw his 
white and troubled face, and learned what he 
and her aunt and cousins—more particularly 
poor Amy—had suffered on her account, she 
became not only quite forgiving to Amy, but 
sorry for what she herself had done. 

“Tell Amy that I am not angry with her 
now,” she said. ‘I could not have read fer 
letter; but then I’m country. And, Uncle 
George, I’m so sorry I frightened you.” 

After this Uncle George went back to 
London laden with gifts from the repentant 
Molly for the town children ; but, though all 
the little cousins became very good friends 
after this misadventure, nobody thought for 
many years to come of transplanting the wild 
rose from her country solitude. 

THE END. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE BISHOPRIC OF LIVERPOOL. 


THE Bishopric of Liverpool has, after several years 

of preparatory discussion and arrangement, been 
added to the Episcopal sees of this country, by the 
issue of an Order in Council dated the 18th day of | 
March, 1880. An important addition has thus been 
made to the organization of the Church of England. 
A bishopric in the present day is no mere position of | 
wealth, ease, and dignity ; and there can be no doubt | 
that thoroughness of episcopal oversight, by men of | 
high ability and of great religious earnestness, has | 
been a main factor in securing the remarkable pro- 
gress which has been made in the work of this section 
of the Christian Church in the present day. The | 
occupant of the new see of Liverpool will certainly 
find a field of labour presenting ample scope for the | 
utmost energies and the highest devotion, and we 
trust that the appointment made will be such as will 
guarantee that an impetus of the best and most 
powerful kind will be given to every good work in 
that important centre of influence. 


THE ORPHANS OF POSTMEN AND LETTER-SORTERS. 


The letter -carriers, letter-sorters, and other 
humble officials connected with our Post Office 
system render laborious service to the public at a 
rate of payment which is necessarily small, and from 
a class generally entitled to kindly and favourable 
regard. in connection with the Eastern Central 
District Office of the London postal district, an excel- 
lent Institute was established in 1870, under the 
care of Mr. William Powley, a leading official in the 
Post Office of the district, for the purpose of pro- 


viding board, clothing, and education for the orphans | 


of soiters, letter-carriers, and other members of the 
minor establishment of the Post Office, either in 
London or the Provinces. The benefits of the 
Institute are restricted to the children of those who 
have been subscribers to its funds. It is in fact in 
the nature of a Provident Society, but depending 
chiefly upon assistance from the gifts of benevolent 
persons. The characteristic feature of the operations 
of the Institute is that no separate establishment is 
maintained for its work. The children who are 
cared for are either placed at schools as boarders, or 
under carefully selected ‘ foster-parents,’”’ who are 
under the supervision of the Committee. Since the 
foundation of the Institute upwards of a hundred 
children have realised its benefits, and during the 
past year twenty-two—sixteen girls and six boys— 
have been under its charge. In the selection of 
schools or homes, the Committee endeavour to place 
the children in each case within easy access of their 
widowed mothers or nearest relatives. They state, 
and the statement is in our judgment of great im- 
portance, that no difficulty is experienced in find- 
ing reliable persons in comfortable circumstances to 
undertake the responsibility of foster-parents ; while 











the constant supervision of the officers of the Insti- 
tute, the periodical visit of relatives, and the legal 


| contracts entered into in every case, prevent the pos- 
sibility of the boarding-out system degenerating into 


what is commonly known as ‘farming.’’”? We do 


not attempt to adjudicate upon the comparative merits 
of the system thus described and that of having a large 
building specially provided, with the staff and other 
necessary appliances of a charitable institution of the 
regulation type, but it is interesting to note the suc- 
cess of a different method. The Institute is liberally 
supported, we observe, by the higher officials of the 
Post Office, as well as by merchants and others. The 
voluntary subscriptions for the past year amounted to 


| £2,369, while the members’ subscriptions were £240. 


FLOWERS FOR THE SICK AND POOR. 

With the return of spring, after long, lingering 
days of wintry gloom, we receive with pleasure 
the report of the Bible Flower Mission for London, 
the offices of which are now, we observe, at I10, 
Cannon Street, E.C. The object of this organiza- 
ticn is to distribute, especially in hospitals and 
infirmaries, bouquets of flowers to each of which 
a text of Scripture on a card or paper is attached. 
How welcome such simple gifts are to those who 
are confined to beds of sickness, how much of 
brightness and of hope they seem to bring into 
the darkened chamber, we all know; and that 
the spiritual purpose kept in view by this society 
is often realised very happily, in the comfort, 
| refreshment, and guidance of weary hearts by the 
light of the Divine Word, this report testifies. The 
| supporters of this mission also carry on their good 
| work of visitation and distribution of flowers in the 
| homes of the poor, in workhouses, and in warehouses 
and workrooms. During the year ending last Novem- 
| ber, the mission distributed 260,881 bouquets, 11,076 
| lavender bags, besides a vast number of cards. The 
total expenditure of the mission during the year was 
£226; but we need hardly say that the greater part 
of the labour connected with its operations is per- 
formed without any thought of payment, and is the 
purely voluntary offering of earnest and sympathetic 
hearts. We may mention here that some anonymous 
friend has lately sent by post every month to the 
office of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE a box of sweet fresh 
flowers, marked ‘For the Office.” This graceful and 
beautiful token of good-will is much appreciated by 
those for whom it is intended, and the circumstance 
suggests that in this busy, crowded city there are 
many Offices, often dingy and sordid-looking in the 
extreme, where a few flowers would not only cheer 
the eyes of toilworn men and women, but might also 
bring to their minds sweet and wholesome remem- 
brances of country life, of home and friends, and per- 
haps also even of the gentleness and love of God. 





THE PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF LONDON. 
The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
the condition and administration of the parochial 
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charities of the City of London have prepared their 
report, which contains many curious and noteworthy 
facts. The 109 parishes which constitute the area of 
the City are comprised in the space of one square 
mile. The population within that square mile was, 
in 1861, 112,063; in 1871 it had fallen to 74,897, 
showing a decrease within ten years of 37,166. The 
gross amount of the annual income of the charities 
connected with these parishes at the time of the last 
return to Parliament was £104,904. Certain portions 
of this amount are already administered, or are about 
to be dealt with, by the Court of Chancery or the 
Charity Commissioners; but when these have been 
deducted there remains an annual revenue of £81,014, 
or considerably more than £1 per annum for each of 
the resident population. It is to be borne in mind 
also that the property from which these charities are 
in many instances derived is rapidly increasing in 
value. The way in which the money is disposed of 
affords abundant room for severe criticism, and loudly 
demands reform. Large sums are dispersed in mere 
dribblets, which can scarcely be of real service in any 
case, and which are often only mischievous. The 
substantial amounts devoted to vestry feastings afford 
a singular contrast to these beggarly “‘doles.’”? The 
Commissioners have come to the conclusion that “ it is 
practically impossible to effect a satisfactory com- 
bination or rearrangement of these charities under the 
existing system,”’ and they accordingly recommend 
that an executive body, the composition of which they 
define, should be appointed to devise and carry out a 
scheme, on an equitable basis, for the distribution of 
the funds now to so large an extent either muddled 
away or scandalously wasted and misapplied. With 
so many crying needs around, it is a reproach to 
us that more than £100,000 a year should in one 
square mile be thus misappropriated or lost. Yet 
this sum is insignificant when compared with the 
sums misapplied by the City Companies, to which this 
statement does not refer. 


TRAINED NURSES FOR THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


The work of the Metropolitan and National Nurs- 
ing Association, the fourth annual meeting of which 
was lately held at the town residence of the Duke of 
Westminster, is of the utmost value and importance, 
and we are glad to know that it is being sustained by 
much kindly and wise sympathy and zeal, although 
not upon so large a scale as a work of such a nature 
abundantly deserves. Its object is to provide skilled 
nurses for the sick poor in their own homes ; to assist 
in organizing similar associations in the country ; and 
to improve the social position of nurses. The nurses 
sent out by this Association are ministers of blessing 
in many ways to the homes in which they prosecute 
their self-sacrificing labours, They bring brightness, 
cleanliness, and willing skill to many a squalid and 
desolate chamber of affliction, and often provide and 
secure to the invalid conditions of restoration, with- 
out which the services of the medical man would be 
of little avail. We trust that the scale of the Associa- 
tion’s labours will be very largely increased, for the 








homes of the poor and of sick people of small means 
are many, and the labourers, in the persons of sick 
nurses, are few-——about sixteen, we believe, being the 
number at present in the employ of the Association, 
The head-quarters are, we understand, at 23, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 

THE FRENCH DECREES AGAINST THE JESUITS. 

The French Government issued certain decrees, on 
the 3oth of March last, ordering the Jesuits to dis- 
solve their association and close their religious estab- 
lishments within three months and their schools by 
the 31st of August, and calling upon other non-au- 
thorised religious orders in France to conform to the 
law and apply for a license. This action expresses a 
determination on the part of a great body of influen- 
tial Frenchmen to strike a blow at the influence and 
work of the clericalists, and especially of the Jesuits, 
of their country, in the training and education 
of the young. A clause was introduced into the 
Education Bill recently discussed by the Chamber of 
Deputies, intended to deprive Romish priests of their 
power in the direction of French national education ; 
but this clause, known as the Seventh Clause, failed 
to pass. The Government therefore resolved to try 
to obtain their end in another way ; and accordingly 
determined to put into force sundry laws, which had 
been allowed to fall into abeyance, strictly subjecting 
religious orders to the supervision of the secular 
power, and forbidding the existence of the Jesuits as 
a brotherhood. This step they have taken by the 
decrees referred to. About twenty thousand persons, 
besides about fifteen hundred Jesuits, will, it is under- 
stood, be affected by these decrees. On the part of 
the Government it has been explained, almost with 
too eager an emphasis, that nothing in the nature 
of persecution is intended by this course, and other 
persons of just reputation and authority in France 
have expressed their conviction that the action taken 
cannot properly be regarded as persecution. It is, how- 
ever, a policy which is looked upon with misgiving by 
certain friends of religious liberty who do not favour the 
Jesuits ; but when we remember that there is not one 
wrong—social, political, or religious—which the Jesuit 
will not do and inculcate, and justify in the service of 
his Church, we do not see how the sacred namie of 
religious liberty can be invoked in his defence. That 
such spirits should be allowed to pest the country and 
demoralise the young may be in the interest of some 
kind of liberty, but surely not of religious liberty. 
The protecting cloak is the cloak of the sheep, but 
the voice is the voice of the wolf. Still, the decrees 
of the French Government cannot be wholly justified 
even on this ground; it indeed seems to be unwise 
to act with such precipitation and severity. In 
France, the reaction against superstition and priest- 
craft has during late years set in with renewed 
strength, and reactions are difficult of restriction with- 
in due limits. The hold of the Papacy on France is 
still strong, and the problems arising out of the 
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| 
relationship of the civil and ecclesiastical bodies are | 
delicate and often extremely difficult to deal with. | 
What is certain is that the French Government have 
aroused a very strong and fierce resentment by the | 
decrees which they have issued, and the probability is | 
that they have plunged the country into a tedious 
and in many respects mischievous struggle. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


In speaking lately before the Royal Geographical | 
Society, the Rev. C. Maples, who is connected with | 
the University Mission to Central Africa, gave a very | 
interesting account of the people and country around 
and beyond the village of Masasi, founded by the 
mission about three years and a half ago, the inha- 
bitants of which consist of released slaves. The situ- 
ation of the village, about half-way between Lake 
Nyassa and Zanzibar, is considered to be one of the 
most salubrious in tropical Africa. Describing one 
of his exploratory journeys, Mr. Maples narrated that 
he met with a man who was specially anxious to see 
the English visitors. The man had over his shoulder 
an old coat which was in a worn and ragged condi- 
tion, but which the traveller looked upon as a relic of 
profound interest because it had belonged to Dr. 
Livingstone. Livingstone was spoken of by this na- 
tive as one whom to have once seen and talked to 
was to remember for ever, a man who treated the 
black men as his brothers, and whose words were always 
gentle, whose manners were always kind, whom as a 
leader it was a privilege to follow, and who knew the 
way to the hearts of all men. During the same jour- 
ney Mr. Maples paid a visit to a terrible and dreaded 
chief, cruel and bloodthirsty to the last degree, and 
the great slave-dealer of those parts of Africa. Mr. 
Maples himself saw a caravan of five hundred of these 
poor creatures which the chief’s headman was con- 
ducting to the coast for sale to the Arabs, who give 
in exchange for them powder, cloth, and beads. The 
chief avowed his determination to prosecute this cruel 
trade as long as he found it answer his own end, but 
assented when asked whether instead of slaves he 
would be willing to give ivory, copal, and indiarubber 
in exchange for European commodities. The inter- 
view, however, left upon Mr. Maples the renewed 
and profound impression that the only effectual way 
of crushing the slave-trade in the interior of Africa 
would be by absolutely stopping the demand. This 
is the work which, with more or less thoroughness 
and success, the British authorities are endeavouring 
to do on the Eastern coast ; but the traffic still goes on 
to a frightful extent, and is a cause of unspeakable 
misery, 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE 31AORI CHRISTIANS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


The Church Missionary Society have lately pub- 
lished, in their Zntelligencer, some interesting com- 
munications from New Zealand concerning the state 





and progress of their work among the natives there. 


There are twenty-seven Maori clergymen in the | 





island, all of whom are connected with the Church 
Missionary Society, and most of whom appear to be 
faithfully doing good work. They are supported 
partly by their congregations and partly by revenues 
derived from landed property belonging to the society. 
Writing from the extreme north of New Zealand, 
Archdeacon Clarke gives a pleasing picture of quiet, 
steady Christian work going on under his superin- 
tendence. Three new churches have been recently 
built in that district, each of which will accommodate 
the whole of the population of the settlement in which 
it stands, the numbers of people being from eighty to 
two hundred. The scattered Maori population of the 
entire district is estimated at from six thousand to 
seven thousand. Mr. Clarke says that the whole of 


| these natives may be regarded as professedly Chris- 


tian, and he testifies that their manner of life will 
compare favourably with that of any :nominally 
Christian community of the same extent in the world. 
In all the Maori huts the practice of morning and 
evening family prayer is the rule, There is very much 
less intemperance among them than formerly, and 
Mr. Clarke states that during the year preceding the 
writing of his letter, he had not seen a single drunken 
Maori. He laments, however, the spread of a passion 
for horse-racing, which is the result of the example 
set by leading members of the English community. 
The report given of the Government schools for the 
Maoris is not very satisfactory; the children leave 
school generally before they have acquired’ anything 
more than a smattering of English, and, in cases 
where they really acquire the language, Mr. Clarke 
observes that it does not seem to be of any real 
advantage to them, socially or morally, but often the 
opposite. There is evidently scope for well-directed 
effort in this important department of effort on behalf 
of the dwindling Maori population. In other parts of 
the island the hold of the Christian Church upon the 
natives appears to be less complete, and we read of 
apostacy, fanaticism, and insufficiency of missionary 
and pastoral agencies. The hope has often been 
expressed that the Maoris were characterized by 
qualities which would enable them to accept our 
western and Christian civilisation, and which would 
prevent their being, like so many uncivilised races, 
swept away by the advance of the white man. We 
confess that, notwithstanding some encouraging 
features, the account of the work to which we have 
referred does not seem to us to afford much ground 
that this hope will be realised. 


A BUDDHIST CONVERT IN CHINA, 


The Rev. W. Muirhead, the accomplished veteran 
missionary of the London Missionary Society at 
Shanghai, in a recently published letter tells a touch- 
ing and encouraging story of a Chinese Buddhist 
named Tsang, who was for eighteen years a devoted 
adherent of Buddhism. He adopted this system of 
religion when he was twenty-eight years of age, and 
was led to do so from a consciousness of sin and a 
desire for forgiveness. He gave himself to the ob- 
servances and to the propagation of his adopted faith 
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with the utmost zeal and earnestness. Several hun- 
dreds of persons were led by his teaching and ex- 
ample to follow the same course. His mind, however, 
was not at rest, and on the advice of a friend he gave 
himself for some years to the study of the doctrines of 
Confucius. This also failed to give him peace, and 
after a time his attention was called to Christianity. 
He was at length persuaded of the truth and excel- 
lence of the gospel, and he sought the acquaintance 
of Christian missionaries, from whom he received 
instruction and guidance. When he had afforded 
ample proof of the sincerity of his conversion he was 
baptized. 


‘‘Tmmediately after this,”? says Mr. Muirhead, ‘he 
began to speak to some of those he had before led 
into Buddhism. He was highly respected by them, 
and his assurance to them of peace, and rest, and for- 
giveness in Christ stirred their souls, so that they were 
induced to come under the sound of the gospel, and 
three of their number soon gave pleasing evidence of 
having felt its power. They desired admission to the 
Church, and were in due time received. Now they 
are all exerting their influence to bring others to know 
and love the Saviour, and several are in the way of 
learning and receiving the blessed truth. 

‘« My heart,’’ Mr. Muirhead adds, “is cheered by 
this indication of spiritual life and blessing. The 
movement is among a class of people who were im- 
pelled by a conviction of sin to — idolatry, visit 
the temples and other places of religious concourse, 
and endeavour to acquire a degree of merit, all with a 
view to obtain forgiveness and happiness after death. 
Having found no rest in any of these penances and 
pilgrimages, they have come over to the side of 
Christ, and are now rejoicing in peace and hope in 
Him.” 


Mr. Muirhead, we are glad to notice, writes in 
terms of gratitude and hopefulness of the progress o 
the work of Christian preaching, teaching, and healing 
under the direction of himself and two European 
colleagues. We notice also statements to the effect 
that during the past year the native authorities in the 
Shanghai district have been putting forth vigorous 
efforts to put a stop to the cultivation of the poppy 
and to suppress divans for opium smoking. Alas! 
for the reproach which lies against the British Govern- 
ment with respect to this great scourge of the Chinese 
Empire. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
A NOBLE MISSIONARY IN AFRICA. 


Dr. Livingstone wrote a few years ago the follow- 
ing words: ‘Take it all in all—especially having 
regard to its many-sided character—the work of 
Alfred Saker at Cameroons and Victoria is, in my 
judgment, the most remarkable work on the African 
coast.” The missionary concerning whom this weighty 
testimony was borne, died on the 13th of March last, 
in the neighbourhood of London, after about thirty- 
seven years of toil which, without any extravagance of 
language, may be called heroic in its character. Mr. 
Saker went out to Western Africa in the service of 
the Baptist Missionary Society. It was intended at 





| brought about. 


first that he should have command of a steamer which 
it was proposed to place on the coast, but this scheme 
came to nothing, and Mr. Saker then gave himself 
wholly to the work upon which he had already set his 
heart, that of a pioneer of Christian teaching and 
civilisation among the degraded tribes of the district 
above named, What he achieved is thus indicated 
in the forcible and emphatic words of a noted African 
traveller, who writes with no sympathy for mission 
work in general: ‘I do not at all understand how 
the changes at Cameroons and Victoria have been 
Old sanguinary customs have to a 


| large extent been abolished, witchcraft hides itself in 





the forest, the fetish superstition of the people is 
derided by old and young, and well-built houses are 
springing up on every hand. It is really marvellous 
to mark the change which has taken place in the 
natives in a few years only. From actual cannibals 
many have become honest, intelligent, well-skilled 
artisans. An elementary literature has been estab- 
lished, and the whole Bible translated into their own 
tongue, hitherto an unwritten one. There must 
surely be something ‘abnormal’ in this.”” Yes, there 
was ; and what was “‘ abnormal ”’ was the influence of 
a nature, or of the Divine spirit through a nature, 
which was apostolic in the intensity of its devotion 
and the fervour of its enthusiasm, and which com- 
bined with this intensity and fervour an unsurpassed 
practical capacity. He not only gave the natives of 
that district their own language in a written form, but 
he taught them many of the arts of civilised life; with 
a naturally feeble frame, struggling against sickness 
and mastering difficulties which would have appalled 
men of far greater physical strength but of less reso- 
lute will. He was often in peril of his life, in the 
midst of wild, rough savages; and yet he seldom 
devoted less than sixteen hours a day to his manifold 
and laborious tasks, and ‘‘even when driven to bed 
carrying with him the books he required, and never 
allowing sickness or infirmity to hinder his great 
work.” His wife toiled with him, with full and per- 
fect sympathy, and with an ardour and devotion equal 
even to his own. Their two daughters grew up in 
the spirit of their parents, and both of them are en- 
gaged in the same missionary work which was so dear 
to their honoured parents. 

Only the absolute failure of his strength induced 
Mr. Saker to return to this country. This he did 
about three years ago, and since then he has suffered 
from the lingering malady which has at length proved 
fatal. To the last he cherished the longing to return 
to Africa; but h: accepted the decision that this 
could not be, and with glad confidence and full assur- 
ance of faith he at length breathed forth his spirit, 
from a wasted, wearied frame, into the hands of God. 
His life, we trust, will find a fit biographer, for from 
the glimpses we have had of it, we should think that 
few more stirring and inspiring records could be found 
than it will supply. His work was perhaps the less 
known partly because it was so thoroughly and so 
nobly done. 
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“ONLY A DOG.” 
A Story in Three Chapters. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvtTHor or “ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” “IN PRISON AND OUT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


MONG all the lonely villages which are 

to be found nestling here and there 

amid the green meadows and the corn-fields 
of England, not one could be more lonely 
than Hollowshope, whose Vicar was about 
to bring home a wife from a large family in 
London. It lay ina hollow among hills, as 
if it had been dropped there from the skies ; 
its scattered houses standing apart from one 
another with varying distances between them. 
The church, a low, small, simple old edifice, 
with no pretensions to architectural beauty, 
stood quite alone, with a quiet churchyard 
around it, where the dead lay in closer com- 
panionship than had been their lot in life. 
The Vicarage, instead of being its near neigh- 
bour, had wandered off two or three fields 
away, and rested on the brow of a low hill, 
from which it looked down on the moss-grown 
roof of its natural consort and head. The 
hills alone clustered and crowded together, 
one behind the other, with soft rounded out- 
lines lifting the clear horizon high up into the 
air, far above the level of the eye; so that to 
gaze up into the blue depths of the sky you 
had to raise your head, as if you had been 
dwelling in one of the narrow streets of the 
great city where the Vicar’s wife had been 
born. Hollowshope was so stationary a village 
that even in these times of speculation and 
money-getting no one had had spirit enough 
to set up either a shop ora tavern in its quiet 
lanes. There was not as much as a cottage 
window with a few common articles for sale 
in it, or a sign over any door, “ Licensed to 
sell Tea and Tobacco.” ‘Those who needed 
a row of pins or an ounce of tea must tramp 
to Sutton, a very small market-town five miles 
away. And tramping to Sutton meant a long, 
hot, weary climb over a rough road for half 
an hour or more, then across a stretch of 
table-land consisting of moor and bog, where 
the heather was rich purple in the summer, 
but where the snows drifted into deep and 
treacherous pitfalls in the winter; and after 
this another long, steep, and rough descent 
into the valley where the little town lay. 
Naturally there was a good deal of borrowing 
and lending in Hollowshope, and an unusually 
familiar acquaintance with one another’s pri- 


vate family arrangements, from the Vicarage 
IX—26 





to the smallest cottage in the farthest limits 


| of the parish. 


Their Vicar’s second marriage had given 
rise to a great deal of excitement, which 
reached its height on the day he brought his 
new wife home. It was said they had been 
into foreign parts, and Jock had gone with 
them. It was even rumoured that Jock had 
stood next to the bridegroom in the London 
church where the marriage had been cele- 
brated, and none of the villagers doubted it. 
Mr. Churchill had never been seen without 
him, outside his church walls, and every man, 
woman, and child loved the beautiful shep- 
herd’s dog, dainty and silken-haired, fleet of 
foot, and sweet-tempered beyond words. It 
was quite right that Jock should make one 
at the parson’s wedding, for had he not lain 
at the foot of the bed when his first young 
wife died, a few months after he came to 
Hollowshope, she and her new-born child 
passing away in one brief afternoon? Since 
then he had had no near home-companion 
except Jock, who had come with the young 
wife from her north-country home. Jock 
surely had a right to be thought of when his 
master married again. 

Jock had proved himself the very best of 
travelling companions, even amidst the per- 
plexities of foreign travel. Nelly Churchill 
delighted her husband by her praise of him. 
And now the Vicar’s dog-cart, which had met 
them at the little railway station at Sutton, 
was just turning the corner of the hill from 
which the hollow of their country parish could 
be seen. Latimer Churchill and his man- 
servant alighted, for the road was rough and 
steep, but the new wife kept her seat. The 
joyous barking of Jock at the sight of his old 
home echoed from hill to hill, and was 
answered by cheer after cheer trom the vil- 
lagers below. The two tinkling bells in the 
low square tower rang their merriest, and a 
few daring youths fired off guns into the air. 
Here and there across the deep lanes where 
the banks alone were as high as one’s head, 
with tall hedgerows growing on their summit, 
were hung garlands of flowers, and over the 
churchyard gate was a white flag with the 
time-honoured motto, ‘Welcome Home,” 
worked in laurel-leaves upon it. There were 
endless shouts of “Hurrah!” and not the 
least hearty was the cry, “ Hurrah for Jock!” 
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A dog that had travelled in foreign parts was 
a marvel, and no one liked him to pass without 
a pat or a word of welcome. 

““T never was so happy in my life,” said 
Nelly, as she stepped over the threshold of 
her new home. “ You did not tell me half 
how beautiful it is !” 

Which was the happiest, Latimer Churchill, 
his young wife, or Jock, it would be difficult 
to say. Yet it was so that in the midst of all 
his new, deep happiness, the Vicar could not 
refrain from stealing away from his wife’s side, 
when night had fallen and all was still, 
into the quiet moonlight, which was flooding 
the valley and casting the dark shadows of 
the upright head-stones in the churchyard 
across the silent graves. Jock, stealthily, as 
if he knew his master’s purpose, had crept 
out after him, and they two paused together 
at the foot of a marble cross under the chancel 
window. He and Jock had visited this spot 
thousands of times, never once omitting to 
pass it whenever there was Divine worship 
held in the church close by; and here Jock 
would stretch himself beside it, outside the 
chancel window, hearing from time to time 
his master’s voice within, until the service 
was ended, and he came out again to walk 
back with Jock to the desolate home. It 
was desolate no longer, his chosen com- 
panion and wife was there, and yet he could 
not neglect the lonely grave on this first night 
of his return to it. 

It was quite plain that Jock had no fault 
to find with the change at the Vicarage. He 
was large-hearted, and could take in many 
objects of secondary love, his devotion and 
worship being reserved for his master. His 
memory was full of loving recollection of 
every servant or guest who had once dwelt 
under the Vicarage roof. He seemed never 
to forget a face or a voice. Mrs. Churchill 
was proud of him, and after her fashion was 
fond of him. Her love had always pride for 
its foundation. She was extravagantly proud 
of her husband, of his repute as a naturalist, 
his good family and his good looks, of his 
popularity in his country parish, and even of 
the very godliness and devoutness with which 
he fulfilled his daily life and the duties of his 
office. ‘The humble little village and lowly 
church and vicarage she was not proud of; 
but a change was sure to come. The Bishop 
could not leave a man like Latimer Churchill 
to waste his powers in an_ out-of-the-way 
country parish, 

Yet she was almost perfectly happy fora 
while ; and so were Latimer and Jock. She 
was a good walker, like all Londoners who 





accustom themselves to go about the streets 
on foot. The late summer days and the 
autumn mornings were deliciously fine ; and 
she was able to ramble about for hours on the 
hills and uplands, with her husband bota- 
nizing and Jock coursing, fleet as a grey- 
hound, among the fading fern and the broken 
tufts of gorse. In London she had often 
drawn pictures of the country life she would 
lead with Latimer, and now she was charmed 
torealise her dreams. To have Jock lying at 
her feet, with his beautiful half-human eyes 
fastened upon her face, and her husband 
lingering beside her, with the clear blue sky 
above them, and no sound or sight of com- 
mon work-a-day life breaking in upon them, 
seemed to her the perfection of earthly hap- 
piness. 

The first faint cloud upon her sky, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, arose when she 
first grew aware of those faithful visits her 
husband and Jock paid to the little grave 
under the chancel window. Neither of them 
could forget the young girl, Latimer’s wife 
when he had been himself only a young 
priest of four-and-twenty entering upon his 
life’s career; and still at times his thoughts 
went back to those bygone days with that 
vague, slight mournfulness which ‘‘resembles 
sorrow only, as the mist resembles rain.” 
Nelly was ashamed of her pain and could not 
speak of it; but none the less there was a 
pain, no deeper perhaps than a pin-prick, 
when her husband, even with her hand upon 
his arm, would pause wistfully for an instant 
as he passed the marble cross on his way to 
the vestry, and Jock would stretch himself 
at the foot of it, with those beautiful eyes of 
his fastened pensively upon it. No doubt 
in Jock’s faithful memory the young face and 
happy voice of his little mistress were yet 
living ; and the great mystery which had laid 
her there, out of sight and hearing, perplexed 
him still, But it was an ache and a pain to 
Nelly that there should be any cherished 
thing in common between her husband and 
Jock in which she could have no share. 

This was the tiny rift in the lute, which 
could henceforth breathe no perfect harmony. 
How could she put her pain into words? 
Even to her own heart, so subtle and imper- 
ceptible it was, she could not give a shape 
to the haunting, vexing shadow. ‘The little 
marble cross grew faintly displeasing to her: 
it could be seen from one of the windows in 
her husband’s study—a pure white object 
against the grey old wall of the church; and 
it was always the first thing her eyes fell upon 
when she looked out upon the lonely land- 
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scape. By-and-by it grew to fill the whole 
landscape for her, and the words of a verse 
chiselled upon one side of the pedestal rang 
through her brain for hours together. She 
caught herself repeating them as she went 
about the house, or sat alone at her needle- 
work :— 
“ Her fleeting soul to Heaven she gave, 
Then slept the slumber of the grave ; 
Nor murmured once at God’s decrees. 
The smile pass’d from her pailid face : 
So dies, nor leaves behind a trace, 
The wild birds’ carol mid the trees.” 


The singing of the birds never failed to 
bring back these last words to her mind, vex- 
ing and chafing her. Once more the serpent 
had entered into Paradise. 


CHAPTER II. 


I BELIEVE it is Bacon who says that “ Man 
is the god of the dog.” 
For years Jock had been his master’s com- 


it left her to brood upon herself, and the 
| silently growing jealousy creeping in upon 
| her found time to root itself in her nature. 
It could not work any ill to the little grave 
under the chancel-window, but it could upon 
| Jock, who would come in from his long pat- 
| tering in the snow after his master weary and 
| foot-sore, but as happy as in the bright sum- 
| mer days, looking forward to nothing else than 
(lying on the hearth in the drawing-room 
before the fire, taking a sleepy satisfaction in 
the sound of their voices as they read or 
| talked together. Nelly banished him from 
| the drawing-room, but she could not get him 
| exiled from the study; and as time went on 
| the study became distasteful to her, partly on 
| his account and partly because of the little 
| cross that could be seen from its window. 
| Does sin stop with ourselves ; or does it 
descend as an evil influence upon the lower 
animals which we associate closely with our 


panion, following his footsteps into every | Own habitand lives? Does ill-temper in the 
cottage and outlying farmstead in the wide | master not make the dog snappish and un- 
parish, lying on the hearthrug in his study | certain? Does not the general tone of moral 
whilst he thought out the sermons he preached | life in a house operate for good or evil on 
from his humble pulpit, and playing many a | every brain and heart within the circle of its 
frolic with him on the wild hill-side where they | sway? Jock was no longer the free and 
were free from the criticism of any human | happy creature he had been. Hitherto he 
spectator. Latimer’s love for his dog was | had met with no dislike anywhere in the 


that peculiar blending of tenderness with 
careful government which is called forth by a 
creature that worships you, can see no fault 
or flaw in you, accepts your judgments as 
final, and your punishments as merited. He 
had grown accustomed to talking to Jock as 
he would have done to an intelligent child, 
and many of his moods Jock could sympathize 
with better than a human being would have 
done. When his young wife was dying Jock 
had watched in her sick-room and by her 
death-bed as incessantly as he had done him- 


self; and it was the dumb creature’s deep | 


distress that had most fully responded to his 
own. Latimer did not curiously inquire 
whether he loved his dog better than his 
human fellow-creatures: the love was dif- 
ferent. It was not the love of an equal, but 


that of a superior being looking down with | 


unmeasured tenderness upon a creature at 
his feet. 

In the long winter days, when the snow 
lay deep in the lanes, and the outlying 
dwelling-places were difficult to reach, Nelly 


was obliged to stay at home while her hus- | 


band and Jock left her for hours together. 
The heart of the country is very still in winter, 
and Nelly, used to all the stir and movement 
of the greatest city in the world, felt there was 
something appalling in this utter stillness ; 





| parish, which constituted his whole world ; 
| and he began to pine. Doors that had once 
| been open to him were now shut ; and Nelly’s 
| voice spoke to him in sharp tones. The 
|change perplexed him; it awoke in him 
|a feeling of being in fault. He was no 
| longer so fleet-footed or light-hearted as he 
| had been ; and if his master was going out 
| he would linger in his quiet corner in the 
| study until he heard himself summoned by a 
| whistle, instead of being first out on the 
lawn, awaiting his master’s tardy appearance 
with impatience. He was expected to stay 
} more in the stables, and this he felt to be a 
degradation, after being used to his master’s 
society. His silky black-and-tan hair lost 
something of its shining lustre, and his 
beautiful eyes grew dimmer. Much of his 
happy trustfulness was gone, and he crept 
about the house and cringed as he had 
never done before. Jock’s whole moral 
| nature was lowered in tone, and it may be 
' that Latimer was carelessly unconscious of the 
| change. 
When spring came round again at last, 
|one of the neighbouring farmers gave his 
Vicar’s wife a curiously small Bantam cock 
| and hen, which had taken the prize at the 
| last poultry show. Nelly was as proud of 


| them as she was of every beautiful posses 
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sion belonging exclusively to herself. There 
was a small croft of soft sward under the 
study window, where she placed her new 
favourites, and it amused her and Latimer to 
stand watching the ways of the dainty little 
creatures. Many atime Jock, from the dark 
corner to which he retreated when his mis- 
tress came in, kept his glowering eye upon 
them, as he listened to them laughing and 
talking of his despised rivals. Why should 
not a dog be grieved to jealousy, if the god 
he worships yields to it ? 

One Sunday morning, when the two tink- 
ling bells were ringing from the low belfry, 
Jock, by some mischance, found himself 
locked up in the stable, at the hour when 
for years past he had never failed to follow 
his master’s footsteps as far as the grave 
under the chancel window; there to await 
his return from the mystery of Divine wor- 
ship, stretched above the spot where his 
young mistress lay buried. Latimer did not 
miss him till he was half-way to church, and 
then Nelly, who had not been well of late, 
would not let him return to the house. He 
yielded to her objections; but it caused him 
something like a pang, as ifa slight had been 
cast upon that first dear love of his. Nelly 
did not wait for him to walk back with her 
when the service ended, and he was loiter- 
ing homewards alone when he met Jock 
crawling through the long grass, which was 
now growing high and ripening for the hay- 
harvest. Jock carried the little Bantam hen 
in his mouth and laid it at his master’s feet 
with a strange, wild, forlorn expression in his 
uplifted eyes. 

“ Oh, Jock, Jock !” asked his master, half- 
angrily and half-pityingly, ‘what have you 
done? How did you come to do such a 
wicked deed as this ?” 

Poor Jock! He lay there prostrate, heav- 
ing deep sighs, and gazing up into his master’s 
beloved face, with half-human eyes, as if he 
longed for words in which to utter all his 
heart. But Latimer could not raise him 
from his abasement. The crime was too 
real and too mischievous. 

“You have deeply grieved your mistress 
and me,” he said gravely. “ My poor Nelly! 
I don’t know what she will say.” 

He passed on rapidly, leaving Jock alone, 
stretched across the track his master’s feet 
had made in the long grass. But he did 
not tell his wife when he reached the Vicar- 
age. How to cover Jock’s crime and get her 
to forgive it he did not know; for the 


moment he must put it off till after the even- 
ing service. 








Jock was nowhere to be seen when they 
went again to church, and Latimer felt his 
desertion of the cherished grave more keenly 
than in the morning. The days were near 
their longest, and though the sun sank early 
behind the high horizon, there was a long 
cool season of evening light before the dusk 
came, Latimer turned into his study when 
he reached home, somewhat weary and de- 
pressed. He opened the window over the 
little croft where Nelly’s pets had lived, and 
leaned out to feel the cool fresh air upon his 
face. Jock was below, busy. He was fill- 
ing up a hole he had made, and was scratch- 
ing the soil into it as quickly as he could ; 
but at the sound of the casement opening 
he paused, and lay down over the disturbed 
spot guiltily. His master called him, but 
Jock did not stir, though his eyes moved 
and gleamed with a strange light in them. 
Latimer jumped from the low window-sill and 
drew near to him. It was as he had feared; 
immediately under Jock’s outstretched paws 
was the crimson comb of the Bantam cock, 
which he had been carefully burying out of 
sight in the ground. Both of Nelly’s pets 
were gone. 

“Jock !” he said in a terrible and threaten 
ing voice, “you, a clergyman’s dog, have 
broken two of the great commandments! 
You have been guilty of murder, and you 
have murdered on the Sabbath day! Go 
out of my sight! I do not wish to see you 
again.” 

So slowly Jock crawled away, with droop- 
ing head and almost closed eyes, that 
Latimer could hardly keep himselt from re- 
lenting and calling him back. But there 
was Nelly, who was so ailing just now, and 
so capricious in her temper, so unlike her- 
self. And Jock had killed both of her new 
treasures. No; he must say nothing to con- 
sole Jock, or to raise him from his evident 
despair. Never had he been guilty of any 
crime like this before ; and he must bear his 
punishment. Yet it was plain that it was 
jealousy alone, which is but the dark shadow 
of every earthly love, that had driven him 
into this transgression. 

Latimer went away to seek his wife sadly 
troubled. He had to start early in the morn- 
ing to a town twenty miles distant, where a 
visitation was to be held; and he would be 
absent all the week, if nothing went amiss at 
home. It was necessary therefore to tell 
Nelly this evening, and to make Jock’s peace 
with her before he left. He sat down at her 
side and put his arm tenderly round her. 

“ My darling,” he said, “ I’m very grieved 
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to grieve you—I’m vexed at heart about it— 
but poor old Jock has been jealous of your 
Bantams, I’m afraid.” 

“What has he done? ” asked Nelly, sud- 
denly alert and all alive with jealousy her- 
self. 

“T’m sorry to tell you, he kil 
hen this morning while we 
he answered reluctantly. “I wish I had 
turned back to look for him.” 

“Oh, Latimer!” she cried, “ what shall 
you do to him? He must be severely 
punished, or the other will not be safe.” 

“My love,” he said, “the other was not 
safe. He has killedit this ev ening. 
him burying it when I came in from church.” 

“He ought to besent away,” 
“you must part with him, Latimer.” 

“JT could not do that,” 
“he was my poor little girl’s dog, and I 
promised her never to part with him.” 

Nelly did not utter a word in answer. The 
smouldering fire of jealousy, so long burning 
in her heart, shot out a swift and hot flame. 
But she kept silent. She was jealous of 
what ? of the dead. She said to herself she 
knew now what she had long suspected, that 
her husband’s love for her was nothing as 
compared with his love for his first wife 
She was very 
and so was he, each brooding over their 
own thoughts. When the morning came 
there was little time for conversation; for 
Latimer had to be away early, and Nelly did 
not get up to see him start. He gave hera 
hurried farewell kiss, and his last words were, 
‘Take care of yourself, my dear wife ; and 
forgive poor Jock, for my sake.” 


led the little 


CHAPTER III. 
NevER before had the Vicar started from 
home without Jock’s attendance, if not for 
the whole journey, at least as far as Jock 
himself pleased to accompany him, before 
turning back to take care of the Vicarage 
and his new mistress. But this morning he 
was nowhere to be seen; and Latimer would 
not whistle for him. 
to tell Jock where he was going, showing to 
him the extra official cleric 
wearing, and telling h — which day he 
return ; and Jock had ; always seemed to 
prehend him fully, and to be satisfie 
the explanation. But Latimer drove 
along the road through the meadows without 
catching ra glimpse of his dog. 
No one ever knew whether poor Jock hac 
strayed away the evening before, and passe 
the night on the hills in a strange, unfa 
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misery of guilt and shame, so utterly new in 
his happy existence, or whether he was blinded 
and deafened by his profound and bitter sense 
of banishment from his master’s face. It is 
certain he could not have known of Latimer’s 
departure. Towards the evening, twenty- 
four long and dreary hours since the com- 
mission of his last and crowning transgres- 
most 
abject and most wretched, crept fearsomely 
through the open door of the hall, and stole 
to the mat on the threshold of the study. 
There was not a sound within, not the rust- 
ling of a leaf as it was turned over, or the 
scratching of a pen. Jock must have felt 
that the place was empty; yet he lay there 
listening, almost heart- broken, till it was 
quite dark. ‘Then under cover of the night 
he crawled stealthily about the house in 
search of his master, but shunning the spot 
where his mistress might have been found. 
Poor Jock! everybody in his once happy 
home was against him. The maid-servants 
scouted him the instant he showed his droop- 
ing head round the kitchen door. There 
was a chorus of accusing voices. 

“Who killed poor missis’s chickens ?” they 
cried—“ yah ! out with you!” 

Never, never before ane it been like this. 
The awful, inexpl icable d isap] yearance of the 
one being whom Jock worshipped was crush- 
ing him ‘down ; and this sense of universal 
execration, in a world that had been so Dbliss- 
ful to him, ‘added to the burden of his misery. 
He was seen no more that night. 

The second day was worse. Jock crawled 
about the forsaken house, shivering, and 
hiding into corners at the least sound of a 
footstep or a voice, and still he could see 
and hear ge of his t lord, whom he 
had offended, and who had bid him begone 

i On the third day, with 
wild fierce howl of desperation, Jock burst 
into the closed study, and tearing down a 
coat from where it hung against the wall, 


stretched himself upon it with his head up- 
lifted in 1 despe uir, whilst he whined and moaned 
with half-human cries of distress. The sor- 
rowful lamenting filled the whole house. 

‘I cannot bear it any longer,” said Nelly to 
herself. 





She made her way to the threshold of the 
study and stood there looki ing at h a Jock 
was silent in an instant, only his dull, blood- 
shot eyes were fastened upc on Dest as if im- 
ploring some word about his master. The 
soft silken hair was | 
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was covered with dust. But beneath all this 
evident wretchedness there was something 
wild about Jock that frightened her, and 
checked the feeling of pity that was beginning 
to melt her heart towards him. 

* Jock,” she said, “ follow me.’ 

There was no tenderness or compassion 
in her hard voice of command ; but Jock’s 
old compliant nature asserted itself, and he 
lifted himself up feebly and shiveringly to 
obey. He dragged his trembling limbs after 
her to an old out-house at some distance from 
the Vicarage—a wooden shed put up in the 
corner of a meadow to shelter the cattle in 
the heat of the day ; and there she left him, 
fastening the door with a padlock, and going 
away without a word. All was lost to him 
now ; and he was cast out from his old home. 

Cast out from Paradise; forsaken by the 
master he worshipped ; with a sense of mys- 
terious wrong-doing upon him. It was three 
days since that terrible transgression of his 
own had wrought this change, three days since 
his master’s voice had uttered his doom, “ Go 
out of my sight! I do not wish to see you 
again!” Out of his sight he was; and Jock 
lay still where his mistress had left him, 
motionless and heart-broken. 

Latimer Churchill did not reach home till 
Saturday. Nelly had said nothing in her 
letters to him of Jock’s utter misery, hardly 
caring and hardly daring to do so; but she 
met him at the gate into the garden, where he 
alighted from his dog-cart, sending it round 
to the stables, and there was an expression 
on her face which startled him. 

“ Anything amiss, my darling?” he asked 
hastily. 

“Oh, Latimer!” she said, half-crying, “ it’s 
Jock. They all say Jock is gone mad.” 

“ Mad!” he repeated. 

“ He’s never eaten or drunk anything since 
you went away,” she faltered, “and nobody 
dare go nearhim. He’s like a skeleton, they 
say: Hush! listen!” 

And Latimer, listening, heard a low, long- 
drawn cry of utter anguish, which made his 
heart ache with dread and sympathy. Nelly 
pointed to the shed in the corner of the 
meadow from which the miserable moaning 
came, and he strode away, followed by her 
and the servants, remonstrating with him 
and beseeching him not to let Jock out, or to 
venture himself to go near to him. 

“Go back, every one of you,” he said 
sternly, ‘‘ go back into the house, and leave 
me alone.” 

But at the first sound of his voice the 
desolate forsaken cry ceased. The servants 
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had hurried back to seek for safety, but 
Nelly was beside her husband still. 

“Go back,” he said, as he turned the key 
in the padlock of the door. 

‘““No, Latimer, no,” she answered; “if 
there’s no danger for you, there’s no danger 
for me. But he’s mad, Latimer ; see—look 
through this hole. Oh, he’s quite mad!” 

“Jock! my poor old Jock!” cried his 
master in a voice full of love and grief. 

There was a low, soft, piteous moan for 
answer, 

Latimer opened the door and let the broad 
light of the summer’s day into the shed. Jock 
was cowering down in the farthest corner, a 
very skeleton for thinness, with bloodshot, 
unsteady eyes, and with his parched swollen 
tongue lolling out of his mouth. He gazed 
straight at his master, quivering and sobbing, 
yet controlling himself with evident self-re- 
straint. The poor creature was mad; there 
was not a doubt of it. 

“Come to me, Jock!” cried Latimer. 

Jock crawled towards him, not lifting him- 
self up on his feet, and laid his poor head 
between his master’s knees, as if seeking for- 
giveness and comfort. Latimer lifted him up 
in his arms with a grief that knew no words. 

“Jock, my man,” he said at last with a 
heavy sob, “ there’s no saving you. Good- 
bye, my poor little girl’s own dog. Good-bye, 
my old friend. You would never hurt me; 
I’ve no fear of you.” 

He bent his head down upon the dog’s 
head, talking to him and caressing him, 
while Nelly stood by in an agony of terror 
for herself and him. Then he laid Jock down 
tenderly in the corner where he had found 
him, patting his head once more, though 
Jock was now shrinking from his touch, and 
was convulsed with the strong throes and 
agonies of madness. 

“All I can do for you now is to put you 
out of your misery, Jock!” cried his master, 
in a voice of anguish. He came out of the 
shed and locked the door safely, his face 
white, and his lips set firmly as if he could 
not trust himself to utter a word. Nelly 
followed him into the house in silence, and 
into the small lumber-room where his fishing 
rods and guns were kept. She watched him 
load one of his guns, with a hard, resolute 
look on his face, but he took no notice of 
her. 

“* What are you going to do, Latimer ?” she 
asked, when he had finished. 

‘I am going to shoot Jock,” he answered, 
turning almost fiercely upon her; “ there’s no 
one else in the parish so sure to kill him 
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instantly. Why did you not send for me | age, and all the folks are frightened for her. 
home? I ought never to have gone away | They’re thinking o’ th’ first young missis as 
without forgiving him.” died.” 

Nelly stole away up-stairs, and threw| The words reached Latimer’s ears plainly 
herself, sick and faint, on the bed; but the} enough in the profound stillness of the up- 
sharp, crackling report of the gun reached | lands. He hastened home more swiftly than 
her ears a few minutes later, and forced a} he had quitted it. The dread apprehension 
shrill scream from her lips. Jock was dead, | of a second sorrow like that he felt when he 
and his master’s own hand had killed him. stood and gazed into the coffin of his young 

Latimer could not return to the house. | wife, with her new-born child on her arm, 
He hastened away, swiftly and impatiently, | shut out all thought of poor Jock from his 
to the hot uplands, where he had never gone | mind. It was a long night that followed, 
alone before since his “little girl” had | hope and fear trembling in the balance ; but 
brought Jock from her north-country home | joy came in the morning. A son was born 
with her. All that short year of their married | to him ; and the mother was spared. Before 
life had long seemed like a dream to him, a | church-time came, he was allowed to step 
youthful dream full of sweet impossibilities. | softly into the room and look for a moment 
How far removed that memory had been of | upon Nelly’s pale face and the little babe 
late! But it came back upon him with irre- | sleeping beside her. 
sistible might in the long, unheeded hours of} “Can you forgive me, Latimer?” she 
that summer’s afternoon, as he wandered | asked in a faint, sad voice. 
aimlessly about the purple heath, his nerves| “Forgive you! what for?” he replied, 
still tingling with the shock of destroying the | her white hand clasped in both of his. “My 
creature he so dearly loved, Jock, whose | darling, there’s nothing to forgive.” 
short, joyous bark seemed to be ringing| “I’ve been so jealous,” she murmured, 
familiarly in his ears, and whose lithe, fleet | “so jealous of her, your poor little girl, 
form might any moment have sprung out | Latimer, who died, and never knew happi- 
upon him from the thicket of bracken and | ness like this. I thought you loved her best, 
gorse without surprising him. Could it be | and I took a dislike to poor Jock. I was 
true that the dog was gone, and gone for | not quite myself, I hope ; but if God forgives 
ever? For seven years he had been at| me, and you ig 
Latimer’s beck and call. “The misery of} “Hush!” he interrupted. “I love you, 
keeping a dog is his dying so soon,” says | Nelly, better than all the world beside.” 

Sir Walter Scott; “but, to be sure, if he| Yet though his grief was banished by an 
lived for fifty years, and then died, what would | exceeding great joy, Jock was neither for- 
become of me?” gotten nor unlamented. Latimer, with his 

At length, as the evening shadows length-| own hands, dug his grave in the glebe, on 
ened, Latimer heard the hurried sounds of a | the other side of the hedge which separated 
horse’s hoofs thudding along the dry, rough | it from the churchyard, and laid him as near 
road that crossed the uplands. It was his|as he could be laid to his young mistress, 
own horse, Jock’s favourite friend among the | whose grave he had so faithfully visited. 
lower animals ; and the farmer living nearest | The shed where he had pined, banished and 
to the Vicarage was riding him in hot haste. | broken-hearted, and where he had died by his 
On seeing him he drew bridle for an instant, | master’s hand, was pulled down asa grievous 
and shouted at the top of his voice— memorial not to be endured. But no dog 

“ Hurry home, parson. I’m going for the | was ever like Jock in his master’s eyes. 
doctor. ‘Th’ missis is taken ill at the Vicar- THE END. 
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HE life of a man who could turn out of his | the life of Elihu Burritt. He became well 
hands, unaided and with equal ease, a known in Great Britain and the Continent of 
horse-shoe and a Sanskrit primer, is interest- | Europe about 1846, when he was thirty-six 


ing as a study of brain-power and industry;| years of age, as the mainspring of great 
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occupy a position of distinguished usefulness 
till his death in 1879 ; but until his thirtieth 
year he was spending twelve hours a day over 
the anvil in an obscure New England town. 

His Christian name indicates a Puritan 
origin: he was sprung of those men who 
preserved for the English-speaking peoples 
virtue and common morality, as well as spiri- 
tual truth, when the flood of impure Saddu- 
ceeism was destroying all foundations in the 
last fifty years of the Stuart tyranny. One 
William Burritt went over from Glamorgan- 
shire to Connecticut while the first Charles 
was on the throne. Two Elihus of this man’s 
descendants, father and son, fought in the 
war of American Independence ; and after 
the United States had won the position of a 
nation, the younger of these settled in the 
village of New Britain as a farmer in summer 
and a shoemaker in winter. Five sons and 
five daughters were born to him, and the 
Elihu to whom the world owes something as 
the apostle of liberty, peace, and brother- 
hood, born December 8th, 1810, was the 
youngest of the ten. 

He began to work as a blacksmith at the 
age of eighteen, extemporizing and solving 
astonishing problems in mental arithmetic 
while blowing the bellows and swinging the 
hammer. For instance: “ How many yards 
of cloth, three feet in width, cut into strips 
an inch wide, and allowing half an inch at 
each end for the lap, would it require to reach 
from the centre of the sun to the centre of 
the earth ; and how much would it all cost at 
a shilling a yard?” This was worked out 
without the assistance of a single figure set 
down. He “carried home to his brother,” 
a schoolmaster, “all the multiplications in his 
head, and gave them off to him and his as- 
sistant, who took them down on their slates 
and verified each separate calculation, and 
found the final result to be correct.” When 
he was twenty-one he indulged himself in a 
term of three months’ study under his 
brother, to make up for a winter lost through 
sickness five years before. These montis 
were given to mathematics, “ half hours and 
corner moments” being devoted to Latin and 
French; and were followed by six months of 
more energetic hammering in order to make 
up for the loss of a dollar a day. His 
amusement while at the anvil now was the 
study of Greek, carrying a small grammar in 
his hat; other languages occupied his spare 
moments morning, noon, and night. ‘The 
student instinct grew masterful, and craved 
another three months’ indulgence. He went 






































to Newhaven merely for the sake of the at- | 


mosphere of Yale, and set himself down to 
the Iliad, resolved that if he could master 
the first two lines in a whole day he would 
never ask help of any man in acquiring 
knowledge of the Greek language. “ By the 
middle of the afternoon I won a victory 
which made me feel strong and proud, and 
which greatly affected my subsequent life. I 
mastered the first fifteen lines and com- 
mitted the original to memory; and walked 
out among the classic trees of the Elm City 
and looked up at the colleges, which once 
had half awed me, with a kind of defiant 
feeling. I now divided the hours of each 
day between Greek and other languages, in- 
cluding Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Hebrew, giving to Homer about 
half the time.” 

Such a man—he was now twenty-two— 
seemed certainly more fit to be a school- 
master than a blacksmith ; but a year’s trial 
proved that the sedentary life of a pedagogue 
was seriously injuring his health, so he ex- 
changed it for that of a commercial traveller, 
Next he became a grocer; but Elihu Burritt 
was not one over whose grave the pungent 
French epigram was to be written,—“ Born a 
Man: Died a Grocer.” His talents might, 
however, have been choked in molasses and 
mammon but for the trade convulsion of 
1837, which mercifully tossed him naked out 
of the provision store. Resolved to make a 
fresh start in life, he walked to Boston, but 
failed to find there work for his hammer and 
food for his mind. Turning to Worcester, 
“he not only found ready employment at the 
anvil, but also access to the large and rare 
library of the Antiquarian Society containing 
a great variety of books in different lan- 
guages.” Here he was happy, working hard 
with his hands and harder with his brains, 
rejoicing when he could earn something 
above the weekly average by piece-work, so ft 
| as to be free to spend longer time in the 
| library among Icelandic, Samaritan, and 
Celto-Breton MSS. In August, 1838, he 
amused himself by writing an epistle in the 
language last named to the Royal Antiqua- 
| rian Society of France; and “in the course 
| of afew months a large volume, bearing the 
| seal of that society, was delivered to him at 
{the anvil, containing his letter in Celto- 
| Breton, with an introduction by M. Audren 
|de Kerdrel testifying to its correctness of 
| composition.” He kept a daily journal, 
| from which the following record of a week 
has been taken since his death :— 

“Monday, Fune 18th.—Headache ; forty pages Cu- 
vier’s ‘ Theory of the Earth;’ sixty-four pages French; 
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eleven hours forging. Zwesday.—Sixty-five lines of 
Hebrew; thirty pages of French; ten pages of 
Cuvier’s ‘Theory;’ eight lines Syriac; ten lines 
Danish; ten lines Bohemian; nine lines Polish ; 
fifteen names of stars; ten hours forging. Wednes- 
day.—Twenty-five lines Hebrew ; fifty pages of As- 
tronomy; eleven hours forging. Zhursday.—tilty- 
five lines of Hebrew; eight ditto Syriac ; eleven hours 
forging. Friday.—Unwell [at which we need not 
wonder. Nevertheless] twelve hours forging. Sa/ur- 
day.—Unwell; fifty pages Natural Philosophy ; ten 
hours forging. Sunday.—Lesson for Bible Class.” 
This sort of thing went on till he had got 
some knowledge of all the European lan- 
guages, with Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Sa- 
maritan, and Ethiopic to boot. Then he 
took courage to write to one ‘ William Lin- 
coln, Esq.,” who had showed him kindness, 
asking to be put in the way of earning money 
by translating some German book. Mr. 
Lincoln showed the letter to General Everett, 
who read it at a mechanics’ institute ; and 
the modest blacksmith was overwhelmed by 
seeing his letter at full length in the news- 








papers. ‘My first idea was,” he tells us,” 
‘not to go back to my lodging to take a gar- 
ment, but to change my name and abscond 
to some back town in the country, and hide 
myself from the kind of fame I apprehended.” 
But he stood his ground, and nothing worse 
came of the incident than an invitation to 
dine with General Everett, and an offer from 
several wealthy gentlemen of “ all the advan- 
tages which Harvard University could afford.” 
Nobody could have blamed Elihu Burritt had 
he accepted the generous offer; at the same 
time we admire the sterling Puritan stuff of 
the man who, having got so far up the hill 
on his own legs, thought it best not to accept 
the offer of a carriage. ‘I declined, with 
grateful appreciation of the offer, preferring, 
both for my health and other considerations, 


* In the Autobiography prefixed to his ‘ Ten-Minute Talks 
on allsorts of Topics,’’ published in 1874, and now out of print. 
it is written, modestly, in the third person—a literary mis- 
take. We have restored the first person in quoting. 
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to continue my studies in connection with 
manual labour.” These are the words of a 
gentleman and something more. Soon we 
shall find him “ standing before kings.” 

From this time he was known as the 
Learned Blacksmith; and in 1841 (@/ate 
thirty-one) a new career was opened to him 
as a lecturer. His first essay in this direction 
was made by invitation, and consisted, natur- 
ally, of a praise of “ persistent will and ap- 
plication” devoted to worthy ends. The 
lecture contained that description of the boy 
climbing the Natural Bridge in Virginia, 
which, in school-books and as a popular re- 
citation, has thrilled so many hearts, old and 
young. He delivered it sixty times, travel- 
ling over the principal towns of the Union, 
and came back to his anvil when the lectur- 
ing season was over. 

In the course of preparing another lecture, 
‘this mind became suddenly deeply interested 
in a new field of philanthropic thought and 
effort.” The subject was to have been 
‘“‘The Anatomy of the Earth,” an attempt to 
draw out an analogy between this globe and 
the human frame. Before he had gone far 
he became profoundly impressed with the 
provision of nature according to which differ- 
ent lands, lying in the same parallels of lati- 
tude, produce different articles of necessity 
and luxury. It seemed a demonstration that 
men were intended to be bound to one an- 
other in love and brotherhood ‘by the differ- 
ence and the necessity of each other’s pro- 
ductions ;” and the new lecture became an 
eloquent and independent plea for thorough- 
going peace principles. Delivered in the 
Tremont Theatre, in Boston, it was heard by 
several who had already begun to advocate 
such principles, and these instantly hailed 
Mr. Burritt as an unlooked-for and very 
valuable accession to their ranks. This inci- 
dent determined his future career. 

Relinquishing the study of languages and 
science, he became editor of the Chris/ian 
Citizen, the first newspaper in America de- 
voted to the advocacy of freedom, peace, and 
temperance. In this position he hit upon a 
very useful method of disseminating peace 
principles, what he called, “The Olive Leaf 
Mission.” Pithy paragraphs of peace matter 
were thrown off in slips surmounted by this 
familiar device, and sent first to a dozen and 
soon to a thousand newspaper offices all over 
the United States. Two hundred editors gave 
them insertion, like so many weary Noahs 
welcoming the harbinger of rest; and the 
public mind was extensively leavened with 
those great ideas which, notwithstanding the 


continued prevalence of war, with all its 
atrocities, possess the indestructible vitality, 
and are destined to the sure victory, of truth. 

Soon the relations between the United 
States and the mother country became heated 
and dangerous through the Oregon question, 
and Joseph Crosfield, “‘a meek, earnest, clear- 
minded Quaker of Manchester,” originated 
the idea of international letters, addressed in 
manuscript by leading towns of England to 
leading towns of America, “expressing an 
earnest desire for an amicable settlement of 
the controversy, and entreating their co- 
operation in bringing it about.” The editor 
of the Christian Citizen was precisely the man 
to take charge of these letters on his side of 
the Atlantic. Besides forwarding them to 
their destinations, he turned them into Olive 
Leaves, and two he carried in person to 
Philadelphia and Washington. This last was 
from Edinburgh, and bore the signatures, 
among others, of Thomas Chalmers and John 
Wilson. 

In the summer of 1846 Mr. Burritt came 
to England, leaving his newspaper in the 
hands of a worthy fellow-labourer. His in- 
tention was to spend three months, seeing in 
the face the friends with whom he had begun 
to correspond and making a walking tour 
through our islani. But the three months 
became three years; indeed, fourteen of the 
next twenty-four yews were spent here and 
on the continent of Europe. The purpose of 
the walking tour was not accomplished until 
1863, when he covered on foot the distance 
between London and John co’ Groat’s, and 
1864, when he tramped from London to 
Land’s End. Within a few weeks after his 
visiting Manchester and Birmingham, large 
and fruitful work opened out for him and 
kept his brain and heart, his pen and tongue, 
busy for the ten years of his prime. 

A league of universal brotherhood was the 
idea which took possession of his mind, and, 
with the sympathy of such men as Joseph 
Sturge, Henry Richard, John Bright, and 
Richard Cobden, he laboured to give it some 
practical shape and effect. A bond or pledge 
was framed, binding those who signed it to 
use all legitimate and moral means for the 
abolition both of war and slavery, and within 
a year several thousands of influential names 
on both sides of the Atlantic had been 
appended to it. Out of this there grew two 
efforts by which the civilised world has been 
very largely benefited. ‘The first effort was 
to increase the facilities for intercourse be- 
tween nations—or rather between the indi- 
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penny postage. 


to the inland rate on either side, the ocean 
rate for transport of a letter should be re- 
duced to one penny, and, “in the course of 
two winters, he addressed one hundred and 
fifty meetings on the subject from Penzance 
to Aberdeen, and from Cork to Belfast.” He 
returned to the work in 1853 and 1854, 
agitating the question both in his own country 
and in ours. And we who have been enjoy- 
ing the. use of 23d. stamps these ten years, 
ought to remember that we owe the benefit 
to the largeness of mind, the persistent will, 
and the unwearied labours of the learned 
blacksmith. 

The other effort took the form of peace 
congresses. The ideas of the friends of peace 
being profoundly true, and only impracti- 
cable if the evil passions of men are never 
to be overcome—which Christians do not 
believe—it was determined to make very 
extensive efforts to gain for these ideas a fair 
hearing. Immense and enthusiastic gather- 
ings were held in Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, 
London, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and many 
other cities between the years 1848 and 1854, 
at which the principles of peace and liberty 
were vindicated with hearty eloquence by 
men who stand in the front rank; and in all 
this agitation Mr. Burritt was one of the chief 
labourers, organizing, publishing, travelling, 
speaking in private and public, blowing the 
bellows with his big, sound heart, and ham- 
mering away with his hard-headed logic till 
the anvil glowed. Those who advocate 
principles of such breadth and so far in 


In September, 1847, Mr. | 
Burritt launched the proposal that, in addition | of Mr. Burritt’s life, even in outline. 





We need not attempt to follow the course 
He 
returned to America in 1855. Twice he had 
been home for a few months, but now he 
settled in his native village of New Britain 
for eight years, purchasing a small farm and 
tilling its stony acres with his own hands. 
Still he was the indefatigable advocate of 
great philanthropic principles, putting all his 
energy into an effort to get the great slavery 
question—now grown terribly urgent—settled 
by the North paying to the South the full 
price of every slave. In summer, standing 
in his shirt-sleeves, he wrote editorials on the 
head of a barrel in his barn, and sent out 
thousands of invitations to a convention on 


| behalf of compensated emancipation, being 


indebted to a few Quaker ladies for dollars 
to pay the postage. In winter he “travelled 
nearly ten thousand miles, addressing meet- 
ings in every considerable town and village.” 
But all was of no avail. The extinction of 
slavery by emancipation “‘ would have been 
an act of repentance, and the meetest work 
for repentance the nation could perform.” 
But the crime “ was too heavy and red to go 
out in tears.” John Brown’s raid at Harper’s 


| Ferry put a summary end to pacific agitation, 


advance of this poor struggling world, are | 


commonly too wise to expect for them a 
speedy acceptance. They were not dis- 
heartened, therefore, by the wars and revo- 
lutions which had gone on through all the 
years of their pacific agitation ; and when, in 
1873, the Alabama difficulty was settled by 
the High Joint Commissioners at Washing- 
ton and the Court of Arbitration at Geneva, 
they enjoyed a noble reward. Mr. Burritt 
saw in that “the nearest approximation to 
that congress and high court of nations which 
the friends of peace had been pressing upon 
the Governments and peoples of Christendom 
for forty years,” and came forth from his 
retirement to travel up and down the United 
States, speaking with all his old power at 
meetings held for the purpose of riveting on 
the public mind the significance of this event.” 











* There have been, we think, four cases of arbitration 
between this country and others, in all of which, except the 
last, the Newfoundland Fisheries case, Great Britain has 
peacefully accepted an adverse award. 





and the Lord of Sabaoth, to whom belongeth 
vengeance and into whose ears the cry of 
the oppressed reapers had entered, took the 
extinction of slavery among a people profess- 
ing the name of His Son into His own hands. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Burritt came 
again to Great Britain in 1863 and walked 
over its entire length. While here, the post 
of consul for his nation at Birmingham was 
ofiered him, unsolicited ; and he made a home 
among us and many friends. Resting, com- 
paratively for the first time in twenty years, 
he went back to his old studies and discovered 
that he had “dropped from his memory six 
alphabets!” They must have come back 
easily, however, for, in a book published in 
1870, he tells the children to whom it is 
addressed that ‘‘every Sunday he makes a 
Sabbath-day’s journey through twenty Bibles 
in twenty different languages ; that is, he reads 
a chapter in every one of them, beginning in 
the Icelandic and ending in the Hindustani.” 
Thus his linguistic attainments were his foible 
and amusement in old age, as in early life the 
making of these attainments had supplied a 
noble intellectual discipline of which the world 
got the benefit in a better form than learned 
primers or philological essays. 

In 1870 Mr. Burritt finally returned to 
America, and saw, as he entered his native 
village, a new school-house in process of 
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Christian, he encircled New Britain with 2 
golden ring of mission prayer meetings at six 
convenient places. ‘The work of establish- 


erection, on the plinth of which were engraved 
the words “ Ettau Burritt.” He had never 
married, and now made his home witha sister 
and her two daughters, settling down to| ing and sustaining these,” says one of his 
“ enjoy a quiet literary life.” Both here and in | intimate friends, speaking beside his grave, 
Birmingham he issued many books which have | “ was one of his last works, to which he gave 
enjoyed a certain popularity, although possess- | his deepest thought, his means, and much of 
ing but slightly the elements of enduring | his time. His heart clung to it to the last. 
vitality ; and he projected many more. Among | In my last interview with him, we conversed 
those still unpublished is a primer in “San-| upon some of the great labours of his life, 
skrit, Hindustani, Persian, and Turkish,” | which have won for him enduring honours 
which will, in the author’s opinion, make the | and an immortal name, and he was unmoved ; 
acquisition of these languages delightfully | but when I spoke of the mission prayer 
easy. We shall see. | meetings, his pale face lighted upas if a beam 
It was a beautiful sunset, one of calm and | from heaven fell upon him, and among the 
prolonged brightness. Pure, gentle, and full | precious things he said were these memorable 
of love, he had a bachelor’s fondness for | words, ‘That school-house on Osgood Hill 
children, and one of his constant pleasures | has been to me a halfway house to heaven.’” 
was to visit the schools, giving hearty | There he rests from his labours, serving God 
encouragement to teachers and taught. An | day and night without toil or pain; and his 
earnest, although a somewhat independent, | works do follow him. 








WE KNOW IN PART. 


1 Cor. xiii. 9. 


WE know in part. Life has its ‘secret places,” | Ah! now we dream; and like the children crying, 
Its dark enigmas that we cannot tell ; | _ We toss our little hands to grasp the night! 
And Reason vainly stoops, and vainly traces | But soon the day will break, the shadows flying 
The mystic writing that she may not spell. | Will steep our earthly life in Heaven’s own light. 


The threads of life to our eyes seem entangled, | We know “ not now,” but we shall ‘‘ know hereafter,” 


Its knots and loops we cannot well untie ; The crooked shall be straight, the rough made plain ; 
But, nay! just like the heavens with stars bespangled, | Then shall our mouth be filled with sacred laughter, 
All is sweet order to the Prescient Eye. | To see how death was life, and loss was gain. 


We cannot know the whole, however willing; 
Our life is but a broken hemisphere ; 
Its lines point forward to some large fulfilling, | 
We do not find “ that which is perfect ” here. 


Oh, blest *‘ hereafter!” ’Tis the heavenly dawning 
For which our weary hearts have waited long ; 

It is the breaking of the ‘‘ perfect’? morning, 
Whenlife’s sad strains shall merge in one sweet song. 


How oft we come to find our cisterns broken ! 
Our precious joys have taken wing and fled! 
What griefs we know that never can be spoken, 

Sighs for the living, mournings for the dead! 


Weave then my life as Thou wilt, gracious Master, 
Let threads be dark, or radiant as gold, 
So that they bind my heart to Thee the faster ; 
I take on trust what Heaven shall yet unfold. 
HENRY BURTON. 





WHAT A NEIGHBOURLY HEART CAN DO. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


* the days of the great King Agathos 
many wonderful things took place. Many 
that were poor became rich ; many that were 
rude became gentle ; and towns and vil- 
lages that were almost deserted and in ruins 
were rebuilt and filled with happy crowds. 


grass grew upon the streets; and the in- 
habitants were ignorant, and sad, and poor. 
One morning, in early spring, a stranger 
entered this village. It was noticed that he 
walked from one end of the main street to 
the other, looking to this side and to that, at 





Just on the outskirts of this great king’s 
kingdom, in a hollow among lofty hills, lay 
one of those ruined villages. Everything in 
it had a broken-down and decaying look. 
The houses were old, and mean, and bare ; 


the houses ; but more eagerly still into the 
faces of the people who were passing by. 
The labourers began to come out from 
their homes to go into the fields: the stranger 
examined every face as it passed. A little 
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while after, the young women came out to the | “ T have come from the most distant shores 
wells for water: the stranger went up to these | of our King’s country to find my brother and 
and questioned them one by one. By-and- | sisters, and they are not here. When I left 


by he turned aside to a blind old man, who | 
sat at his door to enjoy the heat of the morn- | 
ing sun: he put many questions to him. But | 
neither the old man nor the young women 

could give him the information he wished. 

A look of distress and disappointment came | 
into his face. The villagers saw him turning 
away into a back street that had long since 
been deserted. Then they noticed that he 


sat down on the stones of an old wall, with | 


his face towards a roofless cottage, which had 
neither window, nor fireplace, nor door. 

This was the cottage in which the stranger 
was born, and in which he had spent his 
early years. As he sat gazing on its ruins, 
the old forms he had known so weil in his 
boyhood seemed to come back again. He 
saw his father working among the flower-beds 
in the garden, and his mother now knitting 
and now cooking beside the kitchen-fire. 
The very laughter of his brother and sisters 
as he had so often heard it long ago seemed 
to come back again and fill his ears like a 
song. And there came back also the memory 
of a day when that laughter was stilled; and 
along with that the form of a beautiful sister, 
who on that day was carried out to her grave. 
Tears began to trickle down his cheeks. 

And then, one of the strange things I men- 
tioned at the outset happened. Behind the 
cottage rose up the great sides of the hills 
among which the village was nestled. Far 
up the huts of shepherds could be seen like 
little dots scattered here and there; and on 
the green pastures, flocks of sheep. As the 
stranger was gazing across the roofless and 
broken walls of his early home, his ear caught 
little snatches of a song which some one was 
singing among the hills behind. Then he be- 
held the singer—a little girl—stepping down 
as if she were coming from the shepherds’ 
huts. Her feet were bare, but she stepped 
downwards as if she had wings. Her yellow 
hair was blown out behind her with the wind. 
She was coming directly to the stranger, and 
almost before he knew she was at his side, 
and singing the song he had heard— 


“ Friend and brother wouldst thou find ? 
Hearts of love around thee bind ? 
Be thyself a heart of home; 
To gentle heart, hearts gentle come.” 


Then she stopped singing, and, fixing her 
eyes earnestly on him, said, “ You are in pain, 
my brother?” And although she was but a 
little child, and one he did not remember 
to have seen before, the stranger could not 
help opening his heart to her. 





this village I was poor. I am rich now, and 
would share my riches with them, if I could 
find them.” 

While the stranger was speaking the little 
girl seemed to grow more and more beauti- 
ful. Her eyes shone like bits of the blue of 
the sky, and sent their glance into his very 
soul, As the morning sunlight fell on her 
hair it seemed like a crown of gold around 
her head. And then, as she stood before him 
there, in her exceeding beauty, it flashed 
upon him that somewhere or other, in other 
years, he must have seen that face. And 
then, in a moment more, he knew that this 
was the very face of the dear sister who had 
died. And then she said, “Come with me, 
brother; your brother and sisters are found.” 

She took him by the hand and led him 
back into the main street of the village, and 
said—* Do you see that blind old man whom 
you questioned? ‘That is your father.” 

“ But my father is dead these many years.” 

Without stopping to answer him, the 
beautiful child went on—‘ Do you see those 
young women you spoke to coming from the 
wells with water? They are your sisters.” 

“But my sisters must be old and grey- 
headed now.” 

And once more, without replying to him, 
the child said—* Do you see those labourers 
in the fields, whose faces you looked into 
so eagerly? They are your brothers.” 

“But I had only one brother.” 

While he was saying this the children 
began to go past to school. 

** And there,” exclaimed his young com- 
panion, pointing to them, “are your chil- 
dren.” 

The stranger was perplexed. Everything 
about him seemed to swim in the morning 
light. The children, the young women, the 
labourers, and the blind old man appeared 
as if they were drawn up into the light. And 
into the same light the beautiful form of his 
child sister also passed, smiling towards her 
brother with a tender grace, and singing her 
gentlesong. Andtheneverything disappeared. 

When he came to himself he was still sitting 
on the stones of the broken wall. The root- 
less cottage was on the other side of the way, 
but the little girl was gone. And from where 
he sat he could see neither children nor 
grown-up people of the village. 

He was never quite certain about what had 
taken place. Sometimes he fancied he had 
fallen asleep, and had dreamed a happy 
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dream. Sometimes it seemed as if he had 
seen a vision, and as if the beautiful child 
stepping down the hillside with her song and 
her words of teaching had been real. But 
nobody else had seen her ; and the shepherds 
in the huts did not know of such a child. 

But whether what he saw and heard was 
real, or only a dream, it was the turning-point 
of life to this rich stranger. 

The song of the fair-haired child took pos- 
session of his heart, and by means of it God 
changed his heart, and made it gentle and 
neighbourly ; and the light of the neighbourly 
heart came into his eyes, and he saw in the 
ruined village a new world and new duties 
there for himself. Long afterwards he used 
to tell that he saw that day what John had 
seen in the Isle of Patmos—‘‘a new heaven 
and a new earth.” He knelt beside the 
ruined cottage and lifted up his heart to God, 
and said, “O my Father, let the heart that 
was in Thy Son Jesus be alsoinme! All that 
I have is Thine; from Thee it came, to Thee 
it shall return. Help me to fulfil Thy will.” 

He rose up a new man. He said to him- 
self, “I will abide in this village, and build 
up its ruined walls, and make the people of 
it the sharers of my wealth.” 











So he abode in the village ; and he became 
a neighbour to old and young. The inha- 
bitants became his children, and his brothers 
and his sisters, and his parents. And light 
arose in their dwellings, and prosperity came 
back into their streets, and songs to their lips. 
The rich man was happy, and the poor were 
blessed ; and in his old age, when young 
people were setting out in life, and came up 
to him for his blessing, he used to repeat to 
them the song which the fair-haired child of 
his vision had sung to him, and call. it “the 
secret of a happy life.” 

Long years have passed since those things 
took place. The ruined village is now a large 
and prosperous city ; but in the centre of it 
stands to this day a granite cross with the 
portrait of a beautiful child cut on the stem, 
and underneath, the words of the song— 


“‘ Friend and brother wouldst thou find ? 
Hearts of love around thee bind ? 
Be thyself a heart of home ; 
To gentle heart, hearts gentle come.” 


That is the monument of the rich stranger 
who shared his riches with the people of the 
ruined village. His name is unknown. But 
in the histories of the city you will find that 
the founder of its prosperity is described as 
“ the man with the neighbourly heart.” 














Water Birds on Floating Tree. 


ON THE RIVERS OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


PART II. 


UR days close with splendid sunsets, a|of the forest, a glimpse of the ways of 


frugal meal, a stroll in the cool gloom | some quaint river bird, a rare tree, or rarer 
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beast. Our camping grounds are by the 
river bank, beneath the sheltering branch of 
a spreading tree from which we swing our 
comfortable hammocks. Here and there we 
find abandoned sheds of the Indians— 
barraboos—but our selection of a resting- 
place is determined by the reflection that, 
before us and in terrible force, vermin are 
there. Jiggers especially love these old de- 


| under the toe-nail, and, unless cleared away 


daily, lay their eggs there, which speedily hatch 
and disable the traveller. Rain may wet our 
hammocks and give us fever, but the risk of 
fever is nothing to the certain miseries of a 
night in the barraboos. So we contentedly 
swing our hammocks in the airy world with- 
out and seek welcome slumber; but night 
is haunted and disturbed by sounds start- 


serted huts—pests which make their nest | ling, comical, and horrible, which at times 





Toucans. 


make the flesh creep and the blood chill. | scene changes. 


The sun gone, the quick gloom gathers. 
With its first approach, discordant tunings of 
monkeys, parrots, macaws, pourri ibises, be- 
gin as in some orchestra of Inferno. As the 
gloom gathers, the instrumentalists’ power 
and multitude increase and are joined by 
flapping cranes, screaming egrets and herons. 
The sounds are close and everywhere, above, 
behind, before. The night settles and the 


| 
| 


Through the weird gloom 
flit night-hawk and bat on noiseless wing. 
Then fire-beetles light their lamps. Your 
world is enlarged, all sounds are solitary and 
distant. Away yonder is a cry of sudden 
distress, as of a man in pain. There goes 
the fog-horn of a Thames steamer. They 


| are the cries of restless pigeons and monkeys. 
| It is still again. ‘There is the crack of a 


| whip, a sudden rush and a scamper; it is 
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The Long-tailed Flycatcher 


the night-loving tapir snapping a dry branch 
on his way to the stream. He is at rest. 
Suddenly you start at the long cry of a soul 
in utter and hopeless woe; it is the wail 
of the night-jar. Once more all is silent, 
till almost close at hand a watchman springs 
his rattle; itis a night-hawk. The mama 
whistles, the sloth wails. It is still again, 
then something clucks like a gigantic hen, 
the didi crows. In a while there is the 
snappish bark of the hunting tiger, as of a 
disturbed lap-dog. Again there is silence, 


broken by the horrible cry of the dying victim | 
At length the silence is un- | 


of the jaguar. 
broken again, and this time continues for the 
two hours which precede the dawn. While 
they last we will wander into the gloomy 
depths of the forest along the soft sandy bed 
of a dried-up stream. 
moon streams through openings in the leafy 
canopy high above our heads, to which tall 


massive trunks rise through gloom into dark- | 


ness, like the columns of a dark cathedral 
seen with a single dim light. Here and there 


when we move, Our Own 
breathing when we stand 
still, are the only sounds 
which break the _pro- 
found silence. It seems 
as if all the life of the 
place were concentrated 
‘ in your own sensation of 
; mystery and awe. Weare 
tempted to try the effect 
of a sudden cry ; we dare 
not. We venture to step 
out of the soft sand path, 
but at the first footfall a 
dead twig snaps like the 
crash of doom. Nervous, 
breathless, we start, with- 
draw the foot and keep to 
the soundless sand. In 
the stillness we are semi- 
paralyzed and _ wholly 
dumb. Suddenly we emerge, with soft 
soundless steps, into an open where 
the moon shines with the splendour 
of an electric light. Though the forest 
path seems to lead into blackness and 
darkness, we leave the moonlight and 
return. As we go we catch our foot 
in a creeping plant. A rustle of leaves 
startles us. We stand still, we hear our 
hearts beat, we have disturbed a snake. 
It is at rest again and we proceed. 

No one who has not experienced it can 
imagine to what a pitch of excitement the 
stillness of night in a boundless forest can 
raise you. We arrive at our camp feeling 
like a man who has seen a spirit ; scarcely 
are we there before the spell is broken. 


|The east kindles; monkeys, parrots, tro- 


} 


A faint light of the | 
| an arctic sky. 


cranes, &c., &c., at once 
awake, and with refreshed voices hail 
the coming day. Fires are lighted, baths 
taken, breakfast eaten, hammocks packed, 
oars seized, and the river is once more our 
home. On the river itself the night is 
lovely. Illuminated by the intense light of 
a full moon, the scene is transfigured. The 
water becomes a sheet of silvery ice, the 
bright sand beach a bank of drifted snow, 
the stars quiver as in the immense depth of 
We feel transported to another 
region; near the equator at noon, we are 
hard by the pole at night. While all nights 
are disturbed, some are endangered ; our ham- 


gons, toucans, 


| mock defies the snake and minor creeping 


window-like openings stand out against a clear | 
o fo] 


and cloudless sky. 


at evening service is hushed. Everything is 


mute, lifeless, unearthly ; our own footsteps | foot, softly sucks his blood, and leaves the 


The chorus of creation | 


things, but the vampire bat defies the ham- 
mock. In the dead of the night, and espe- 
cially in open spots, it alights on the sleeper’s 


















RIVERS OF BRITISH GUIANA. 








A Forest Path, 


undisturbed victim to discover the work of | tails, fishes which live in spite of wounds of 
darkness in the faintness of his waking. | arrow and spear. 

Blankets must well overhang the toes or| As we paddle along the narrowing river 
cupping be endured. And the pleasures of | | towards its source, the scenery becomes more 
the morning bath are not unattended by pleasing; mountains rise up from its banks, 
danger. Here we look out for the voracious | and far away many of curious form—cones 
pirai, a fish which enjoys biting off your | of soft foliage tipped with grey, steep, jagged 
fingers ; there for electric eels, and at other | | crag ; sometimes long, oval masses of foliage, 
places for poisonous rays with terrible barbed | with perpendicular ‘table - -tops. When the 


—27 
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sun is sinking with a 
last golden gleam, the 
cold grey = sharp-cut 
peaks of these Guiana 
mountains are lit up in 
every nook and cranny, 
brightening their natural 
silver into fiery crimson 
and gold, being like an 
evening sacrifice on a 
colossal altar, the clear 
air bringing outline into 
vivid nearness, Many 
of these peaks are at all 
times grand and strange; 
weird and solemn rocks 
sitting high above dark 
dense woods, powerful, 
splendid, kingly, with 
numerous vast snowy 
cascades. Moody, philo- 
sophical-looking wading 
birds line the river’s 
edge in dress of olive, 
lavender, bronze, scarlet, 
and white, of every style, 
from severest simplicity 
to most gorgeous deco- 
rations; and here and 
there alligators. Now 
we are in a still lagoon ; 
then the wind rises, huge 
cream-crested waves roll 
across it and would 
speedily swamp us if we 
did not rush along with them to the shore | 
and await the passing of the storm. Now 
the river is broken by lovely wooded islands, 
then by innumerable quaint water-worn rocks, 
or long narrow stretches of glistening silver 
sand banks. At times we are delighted with 
shoals of tiny silver fish which sparkle in 
the air, skim the surface of the river and 
sink again. Then humming sounds, the 
songs of the singing fish, ascend out 
of its depths. We pass little life: to-day 
a solitary canoe with Indians grotesquely 
attired in pink calico gowns of native cut, 
borrowed European coat, and straw hat of | 
native manufacture, costumes which have 
done previous service, evidently on their 
way to Georgetown; to-morrow a startled 
fisherman with bow and arrow perched upon 
the branch of a fallen tree; the day after, 
only the strange-billed toucans flapping with 
strange jerky movement from one bank to | 
another. The Indians, when alone, appear | 
to be excessively timid, suspecting the white 
man of no good design. At one sharp 








A Sorcerer. 


bend we suddenly catch 
sight of a solitary fisher 
in his canoe. He pulls 
for his life, reaches the 
woods, leaps, and, leav- 
ing all, is gone. At 
another, it is of a man 
on the river bank. A 
glimpse and he is in- 
visible, as though he 
had risen out of the 
water and had vanished 
into thin air. 

Falls and rapids are 
numerous. Some days 
we spend almost wholly 
in passing them. At 
the rapids all but the 
steersman leave the 
boat; a line is thrown 
out to the top of the 
current, and the canoe, 
by sheer force, in all 
haste is dragged up the 
boiling stream, our crew, 
quickly wading up along- 
side or springing from 
rock to rock, acting as 
her bodyguard. In some, 
the volume of water 
would carry away both 
canoes and men; so 
the passage there is by 
land. Canoes and stores 
are carried. Higher up, 
where the stream is narrower, obstruction of 
fallen trees takes turn with the rapids. Here 
one crosses the water at its surface—we 
must unload; there it forms a low bridge, 
high enough for the canoe but not for the 
crew in it. Now it is just below the surface, 
and, without care, we split the canoe or cap- 
size on it; then it is a trellis or pendent and 
other growths swing from bank to bank, 
through which the way has to be cut. The 
windings of the creek, into which the rivers 
at length narrow, are something more than 
serpentine ; but they wind about amongst 
lovely wooded mountains topped with sub- 
lime crags. Every prospect is new with 
feathery waterfalls of stupendous height and 
vast volume, mingling with fountain-like 
palms of even still more imposing grace, and 
shrubberies of flowering plants, bright and 
abundant, of every hue, laden with fragrance, 
above which pendent orchids and festoons ot 
passion-flowers in purple and crimson and 
gold drape the branches. ! 

As we proceed from day to day our native 
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crew unconsciously disclose many of the 
common customs of their religion. This 
bird, that rock, yonder mountain, that cry, 
have all a place in their reverence ; especially 
do they pay homage to the grotesque river- 
worn rocks, which seem like petrified living 
things. On inquiry we discover that these 
senseless masses are demons or deities—for 
the moral attributes of the two are identical | 
—malice, revenge, cruelties, tyrannies. To 
point at this, or to turn the back on that, is 
doom. ‘Gods many and lords many,” good 
and evil—chiefly evil—haunt them every- 
where, flitting in the gloom, creeping in 
the dark, howling in the wind. Their 
unwritten doctrines embrace the round of 
world-wide theology—another life, the origin 
of this, sin, a deluge. They have a world 
of their own, in which one tribe—the 
Caribs—has the pre-eminence, and is //e 
people. The world was made by “the Great 
Spirit,” who afterwards sat on a mora-tree, | 
picked off pieces of its bark, 

threw them into the river, and 

they became birds, fish, and 

cattle. According to the doc- 

trine of one tribe the Great 

Spirit then made a mould, 

shaped a man in it, and made 

him step out alive. This was 

a white man, for the mould 











Monntain Scenery. 





was clean. Next He made an Indian, and 
as the mould got dirtier by use, he made 
the negro. Another doctrine says the world 
was peopled thus. The curious in the other 
world discovering an opening in its floor, 
cut bush-ropes long enough to reach down 
to the place they saw through it, ventured 
on the journey, and arrived here safely. 
After being satisfied that their new world 
was not as desirable as the old, they tried 
to return. While ascending, the ropes 


| broke, and the unfortunate beings “ fell.” 


Thus the world was first peopled, and ever 


| since, hearts have gone out towards the land 


from whence they came ;—hence religion. 
One of the animals they found in their new 


| world taught them how to live and what to 


eat. It taught them through a little child. 
A deluge drowned all but a single Indian, 
and a single rat saved in his canoe. The rat 
went out to seek land, and returned to the 
Indian with an ear of maize in its mouth. 
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It is strange how timid these wild people 
are, even in scenes most familiar. A wistful 
sense of the supernatural seems to be ever 
present, and all their life-time they are 
“subject to bondage through fear of death ;” 
for it is an -evil god which holds the power. 
Night is haunted, forest forms are goblins, 
cries of birds, ill omens. They dread the 
gloom of the bush, and swing the pole-sup- 
ported hammocks on the open sand beach of 
the river. When sleeping in the shade of 
the forest near us, at a sigh of the wind 
lifting the branches or at the didi’s scream 
they start, lift their heads, wonder, whisper, 
and subside again. All natural forms are 
mystic, darkness is witchery, the screech of a 
bird the cry of ademon! These poor haunted 
creatures might be the city people, used 
to bolts, gas, and police, and we might be 
the wild children of the forest. At the least un- 
accountable sounds they start and look the 
wistful look of haunted beasts. Their crown- 
ing dread is the Great Peaiman, the Indian 
sorcerer who executes vengeance for the 
offended. Even fragments torn or cut from 
their hair they carefully bury and burn, for 
by means of locks of his victim’s hair the 
sorcerer most cruelly bewitches. His curse 
he inflicts in the wildest fashion, rushing by 
his victim through the shadow of the night, 
waking him from his slumbers by loud rattle 
and maniac shriek bursting on the ear as he 
suddenly springs out of his forest hiding, 
and with streaming hair rushes again into its 
gloomy solitudes, leaving his curse to settle 
down on his despairing victim, as his fiend- 
like sounds become more and more distant 





and die away. It would be interesting to 
possess some book which told these people’s 
own story of their customs, country, and 
religion. 

These vast regions, extending from hard 
by the Caribbean Sea to the equator, covered 
with incalculable forest wealth, bathed by vast 
rivers, opened by immense plains, backed 
by great chains of mountain, with a sea- 
board of three hundred miles, and an area 
larger than England, Scotland, and Wales, 
are now occupied by a mere handful of 
people (besides a vast multitude of birds and 
beasts), all of whom are alike independent 
of any but the most primitive labour, and all 
alike are, little by little, driven into the 
interior from the coast. Here, without op- 
pression, without tax, endowed with every 
wealth of river, land, and tree—a fishery, a 
hunting-ground, an orchard, a corn-field— 
immense and inestimable—they drag on a 
hard struggle for existence. Under bondage 
of sorcerer and secret murderer, fearing a god 
who is little better than a devil, living on 
the boundaries of the supernatural, hearing 
footfalls and voices of the spectral world, 
displaying virtues which we might envy, and 
vices at which we cannot “throw stones,” 
they demand the Christian’s attention. It 
is not possible to learn much of these 
people’s religion ; but the little that we do 
learn makes us long to tell them the good- 
ness of Him whom, up to their light, they 
yet ignorantly worship. 

EDWARD BOURNE. 
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MOSES AND JESUS. 





By W. C. 
O what purpose was the dispensation of 
Moses? Nowhere do we find a more 


brief and luminous answer than in the last | 


words of Stephen. He seems to have re- 
garded the institutions of Moses as from 
the first a sort of half-transparent veil 
serving to accommodate the overpowering 
brightness of pure spiritual truth to the weak 
sight of past generations, until the time 
when men should be able to bear a fuller 
revelation. The same view is stated in a 
somewhat different manner by St. Paul in 
2 Cor. iii. 13, &c., where he uses as an illus- 
tration the veil that Moses wore upon his 
face when he came forth from communion 
with God. ‘Even until this day,” he says, 
“remaineth the same vail untaken away in 
the reading of the old testament; which vail 
is done away in Christ.” The last words 
here are precisely the thought of Stephen. 


MOSES AND JESUS. 


STEPHEN’S COMPARISON. 
PROCTER. 


If his fellow-countrymen would yield to the | 
spirit of Christ, the types and shadows of the | 


law would be dissolved by the brighter light 
that already shone through them from the 
nearer presence of God. 
law as an intermediate system between 
the pure majesty of God and mortal weak- 
ness has already been suggested in a previous 
part of the speech, where Stephen speaks of 
Moses as sent to be “a ruler and a deliverer 
by the hand of the angel which appeared to 
him in the bush” (v. 35). And again (v. 38) 
he refers to “the angel which spake to him 
in the Mount Sina.” Here, again, a parallel 
passage in St. Paul’s writings enables us to 
understand better the significance of this 
mention of “the angel.” For in Galatians 
lil, 19 we read that the law “was added 
because of transgressions, till the seed should 
come to whom the promise was made ; and 
it was ordained by angels in the hand of a 
mediator.” That is, the law was not an im- 
mediate revelation of God’s real glory, but 
was an intermediate system made known and 
upheld by angelic messengers between God 
and man until the time should come fora 
more direct and open manifestation of the 
truth, 

But the intermediate character of the law 
is more clearly suggested in the speech (v. 44), 
when Stephen reminds his hearers that the 
tabernacle and all its contents were mere 
representations of heavenly things that Moses 
alone had seen, This is an allusion to two 


This idea of the | 





passages in the book of Exodus, in both of 
which Moses is commanded to follow closely 
the “ pattern which was showed him in the 
mount.” Stephen sees in this command a 
proof that the law, with its ceremonies, was a 
mere temporary makeshift until the heavenly 
realities themselves could be made known. 
Precisely the same doctrine is taught in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which, whether 
written by St. Paul or not, certainly contains 
many of his ideas. There (viii. 5) we read 
of the Jewish priests that “ they serve unto 
the example and shadow of heavenly things, 
as Moses was admonished of God when he 
was about to make the tabernacle; for, See, 
saith he, that thou make all things according 
to the pattern shewed to thee in the mount.”* 
Having established this point, Stephen pro- 
ceeds to show that the realities of spiritual 
truth, so far above its earthly symbols, were 
not always concealed from the generations 
who lived under the law. When the taber- 
nacle was superseded by the temple, Solomon 
at the dedication of the latter exclaimed, 
“ But will God indeed dwell on the earth? 


| Behold the heaven and heaven of heavens 





cannot contain thee; how much less this 
house that I have builded?” ‘These words 
were probably in the mind of Stephen when, 
after mentioning the first temple, of which 
the Jews retained such glowing traditions, he 
deprecated the unworthy conceptions of the 
Eternal with which such traditions were too 
often connected : “‘ Howbeit the Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands” 
(v. 48). And at these words there rushed 
upon the memory of the speaker many a 
lofty word of prophetic inspiration which had 
in vain exhorted the people to look beyond 
burnt offerings and sacrifices, beyond the 
earthly splendour of the temple, beyond any 
law of outward ordinances, to the sacrifice 
of a broken and contrite heart, to the majesty 
of creation, to the rule of God’s spirit in the 
soul. “ As saith the prophet, Heaven is my 
throne and earth is my footstool; what house 
will ye build me, saith the Lord, or what is 
the place of my rest? Hath not my hand 
made all these things ?” 

How do I wish we could all enter into the 
glorious and holy tumult of emotion that 
agitated the soul of the speaker now! His 
eye had pierced the inner meaning of sacred 





* See also Heb, ix. 23, 24. 
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story. He had read the purpose of God to 
rouse and train the spiritual faculties of the 
chosen race by type and symbol and picture, 
until in a maturer state they should long for 
a fuller revelation, and in the hour of their 
extremest desire should be enraptured by 
“the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” He thought 
how prophets, looking afar off with the eye 
of faith, had spoken of a new covenant, and 
a purer sacrifice, and a nobler life in God. 
He thought how, in the fulness of time, God 
had sent forth his Son, revealing eternal 
truth in a perfect life, and everlasting law in 
infinite love. Yet now the sublime course of 
the Divine counsels seemed to be marred 
and turned aside by the stolid self-will and 
self-worshipping superstition of the time. In- 
stead of learning the need of a higher law, 
the Jews had depraved and perverted the 
laws of Moses by their vain traditions. In- 
stead of learning by experience how impos- 
sible it was that the blood of bulls and of 
goats could take away sin, they had come to 
attach an absurd value to every detail of 
their ritual. Instead of desiring that the 
God they professed to worship should be 
adored by the spiritual devotion of all man- 
kind, they were bent only on maintaining 





their own privileges as the favourites of | 
heaven ; and they made the temple an object 
of idolatry, because it brought honour and 
wealth to their city. In fact, they were almost 
like the Ephesian silversmiths, who, when 
they cried out, “ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!” were thinking chiefly of the gains 
they got by making silver shrines. And as 
Stephen, looking into the future, seemed to 
see the blessed prospect of God’s spiritual 
kingdom clouded over and shut out by th 
wilful ignorance and faithless cowardice of 
men who had seen and heard the Son of 
God, he could no longer restrain his indigna- 
tion. “Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears,” he cried, “ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, 
so do ye. Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted? And they have 
slain them which showed before of the coming 
of the Just One ; of whom ye have been now 
the betrayers and murderers: who have re- 
ceived the law by the disposition of angels, 
and have not kept it But nothing 
more could be heard. Curses and menac- 
ing signs broke from the angry bystanders. 
Tumult and uproar arose in the assembly. 
Vet for one moment there was peace, 
when the martyr turned his face to heaven, 
a face transfigured by some marvellous 








light which none but he could see. “Be- 
hold,” he said, “I see heaven opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God.” After all, the counsel of 
God stood fast and his eternal purpose 
was fulfilled. Jesus though crucified and 
blasphemed was yet triumphant, and in that 
assurance his faithful servant had no fear of 
death. The scene that followed was a mere 
riot with no justification under the Roman 
law. Stephen was dragged forth from the 
council chamber, across the temple courts, 
beyond the city walls. And there he was 
placed amidst a ring of infuriated men, to be 
stoned to death. The executioners, who, 
under a pretence of following the Mosaic law, 
were the witnesses that had accused Stephen, 
cast off their outer garments and looked about 
for some one to whom they could intrust 
them for safety amidst such a disorderly 
assembly. They noticed a young man who 
had been present during the whole proceed- 
ings, and who had followed with manifest 
tokens of eager triumph when the riot broke 
forth from the council. It may be that he 
was already known to them as distinguished 
by his zeal for the law. They “laid down 
their clothes at a young man’s feet whose 
name was Saul.” ‘Then Stephen, ready for 
the sacrifice, prayed, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” And, kneeling under the shower of 
stones, he cried yet again, “ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.” ‘And when he had 
said this, he fell asleep.” 

Perhaps some of us in reading this story 
of the first Christian martyr may almost 
regret that he so suddenly broke off his 
chain of argument, and may even wonder 
that one whose last words showed how 
thoroughly he was possessed by the spirit of 
Christ, should have sufiered himself at sucha 
moment to have been carried away from his 
purpose by feelings of indignation, however 
noble in themselves. On the other hand we 
should remember that anger has its proper 
and rightful place in such a world as this. 
Jesus himself condemned with Divine wrath 
the base hypocrisy of the loudest professors 
of religion amongst the Jews, because they 
were doing the devil’s work in the name of 
God. [But in this anger there was no self- 
seeking, no vengefulness. Throughout the 
whole of that terrible chapter in St. Matthew 
Jesus never once mentions any wrong done 
to himself, not even his rejection, until the 
very end; and then it is with tears for the self- 
destruction of his foes, not with any anger 
for himself. Now there was clearly no self- 
seeking or vengefulness in the indignation of 
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Stephen ; and so far it was in accord with the 
spirit of Christ. Still there is a marked differ- 
ence between the bearing of the Lord before 
his earthly judges, and that of some even of 
his holiest servants. When the High Priest 
commanded Paul to be smitten, the Apostle 
cried out, “‘ God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall; for sittest thou to judge me according 
to the law, and commandest me to be smitten 
contrary to the law?” How much gentler 
and more dignified was the bearing of the 
Lord himself, when “one of the officers 
which stood by struck Jesus with the palm of 
his hand, saying, Answerest thou the High 
Priestso?” But he only said, “If Ihave spoken 
-evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if well, why 
smitest thou me?” Stephen, when he finds 
he is addressing deaf ears and hardened 
hearts, breaks out into denunciation. Jesus, 
when asked in tantalising mockery, “ Art thou 
the Christ?” only replies with a pathos that 
touches us through all this depth of time, 
“If I tell you, ye will not believe: and if I 
also ask you, ye will not answer me nor let 
me go. Hereafter shall the Son of man sit 
on the right hand of the power of God.” 

A review of the ministry of Stephen can- 
not be properly concluded without noticing 
the great results that flowed from it. For 
in him was manifestly fulfilled the saying of 
the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and dies it abideth alone: 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
Now we hear nothing of the results of 
Stephen’s ministry during his lifetime, except 
that his opponents were not able to resist 
the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake. 
But there are many signs to justify us in think- 
ing that his death and his dying testimony 
changed the whole character of the early 
Church. As we have seen, the Church was 
hitherto regarded by the world around only 
as a strange and perverse Jewish heresy. 
The disciples had not taken the name of 
Christians, and they did not yet understand 
the real nature of their mission to the world. 
But a rapid and notable change set in after 
the death of Stephen. If you attentively 
consider the book of Acts you will find that 
it naturally falls into three sections. The 
first of these consists of the first five chapters. 
In this section not only do we hear nothing 
of any mission to the heathen, but there is no 
sign that the disciples gave up the observ- 
ances of the Mosaic law. The Church re- 
mained a strictly Jewish community, waiting 
for the return of its risen Lord. The next 
section of the book extends to the end of 
chap. xii. In this there are indications of 
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an entirely new state of feeling. And this 
was Clearly connected with the death of 
Stephen. For in the persecution that arose 
many disciples were driven away from Jeru- 
salem, and preached the gospel, not only in 
Judzea and Galilee, but amongst the hated 
Samaritans. Even yet, however, the apostles 
clung to Jerusalem (viii. 1). Philip baptized 
the Ethiopian eunuch, and Peter was sent to 
the gentile Cornelius. But still the unre- 
served generosity of God’s universal love 
seems to have been concealed from most of 
the disciples; for they were disposed to 
find fault with Peter (xi. 2, 3); and we read 
(xi. 19) that those who travelled abroad 
upon the persecution that arose about Ste- 
phen preached the word “ to none but to Jews 
only.” In Antioch, however, some had the 
boldness to preach to the heathen (xi. 20).* 
And when this work was once begun, every 
one seems to have felt that the right man to 
carry it on was none other than Saul of 
Tarsus, the converted enemy of Stephen. 
It was in this city that the name Christian 
was first given to the followers of Christ ; for 
here the world first learned how different was 
the new and tender branch from the ancient 
stock of Judaism out of which it had grown. 
The third section of the book of Acts extends 
from chap. xiii. to the end, and is almost 
exclusively occupied with the missions of 
St. Paul to the world outside Judea. Thus 
it will be seen that the turning point in the 
history of the Church was the death of 
Stephen. And that this was not merely an 
accidental coincidence, will appear clearly if 
we notice how constantly the Apostle of the 
Gentiles seemed to have had the testimony 
and the doctrines of Stephen in his mind. 
The anxiety of this apostle to free the gospel 
entirely from the bondage of Jewish law was 
only a farther development of Stephen’s pro- 
phetic insight into the freedom and spirituality 
of the religion of Jesus. Thus was Ste- 
phen’s prayer for his enemies answered. His 
mantle fell on one of his persecutors. And 
when we remember the gifts and achieve- 
ments of St. Paul, we may well believe that 
Stephen accomplished in his death more 
than he could possibly have done bya length- 
ened life. He first lived up to the truth that 


| Christianity is neither a system of doctrine 





nor a scheme of law, but a life. And in 
contemplating the starry lustre of his memory, 
we feel afresh that nothing kindles a nobler 
enthusiasm than the gain of wider and purer 
views of the truth as it is in Jesus. 








* The word Grectans here should be Greeks; it means 
| Gentiles. 
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A BUTTERFLY’S WING. 


** All Thy works shall praise Thee.”’ 
W HERE wreaths of latest bloom unfold, 
Scenting the still September air, 
I marked a gem of beauty rare, 

Irised with azure rose and gold, 

And softly flecked with purest white, 
As if an angel in his flight, 

His mission sped, his message told, 
Had scattered from his upward way 
The glory of that bright array, 

And made it lovely to behold. 


’Twas but a fragile insect’s wing, 
So full of beauty, met mine eye, 
And yet it brought, as from on high, 
A thought to make the mourner sing. 
It seemed a sweet and holy sign 
Of love unbounded and divine, 
Love flowing from the eternal spring, 


That one who wields Almighty power 
Should shed abroad so rich a shower 
On such a frail and fleeting thing. 














Go, watch it on its airy flight, 
For power is given it from above, 
To lead a life of joy and love: 
Lo! on it falls the kindling light, 
Descending with as clear a ray 
As if it heralded the day 


To beings such as in the night 
Come gliding down the heavenly stair 
In answer to the patriarch’s prayer. 
Praise Him who from His holy height 
Has poured a flood of glory down, 
An insect’s feeble life to crown, 
And bids thee worship at the sight. 
SARAH WARING. 
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WEEDS. 
By THE Rey. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 
SECOND PAPER, 


HAT weeds belong to the most recent and 
specialised flora of the world is evident 

from their wide distribution and wonderful 
powers of colonisation. In our own country 
they number about two hundred and thirty, 
and constitute about a seventh part of our 
native flora. We are constantly receiving ac- 
cessions from the Continent, along with the 
seeds of our cultivated plants. In company 
with the wheat and barley that can be culti- 
vated in India down to the tropic zone, 
because they can be sown and reaped during 
the coldest quarter of the year, have been 
introduced a crowd of the common annual 
weeds of our country, such as the shepherd’s 
purse, the chickweed, the spurge, and the 
corn-pimpernel, which also run through the 
cycle of their lives in the winter quarter. 
Half the weeds of American agriculture have 
been imported from Europe ; and of the 2,100 
flowering plants of the Northern United 
States, 320 are European. Our thistles have 
become naturalised in North America to 
such an extent as to have become a perfect 
pest, while in South America they cover 
some parts of the Pampas with thickets as 
high as a man on horseback, and more im- 
pervious than a tropical jungle. Our chick- 
weed in New Zealand is fast exterminating 
the tough and woody native flax-plant; while 
our water-cress threatens to choke up alto- 
gether the still waters of New Zealand, where 
its stems often attain twelve feet in length 
and three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
It is a singular circumstance that neither 
the southern nor the western hemisphere 
has reciprocated this evil to any great ex- 


tent, notwithstanding the vast intercourse | 


that exists between them and our country, 
and the large number of their plants which 
we have introduced into our gardens. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have sent us no 
weeds, and America only a very few. The 
solution of this mystery, as Dr. Seemann 


clearly proves, is not to be found in any con- | 


sideration of climate, soil, or circumstances. 
It is a question of race. The present flora 
of the United States and of Australia is older 
than the Germanic flora which now consti- 
tutes the principal vegetation of Europe. It 


is very similar to, if not absolutely identical | 


with, that of Europe during the Miocene and 


Eocene epochs. America and Australia have | 
not yet arrived at the degree of floral de- ' 


'velopment to which Europe has attained; 
| consequently plants coming to our country 
'from Australia and America would not come 
|as colonists, with a new part to play in it, 
| but as survivors of an older flora whose cycle 
of existence had ages ago run out there, 
Our system of the rotation of crops is based 
upon the fact that the soil which has borne 
one kind of harvest will not produce the 
same next year, but requires another kind of 
crop to be grown on it. And Nature in her 
wilds carefully observes the same law. The 
former geological flora of this country has 
exhausted its capabilities in it, and, returning 
at a later date from another country, finds in 
it no circumstances suitable for its growth 
and extension. On the other hand, our 
plants going to Australia and America en- 
counter there an older flora, which has sur- 
vived since the Eocene and Miocene epochs, 
and is about to pass away in the altered con- 
ditions of the world. In this struggle of 
existence the older flora has no chance with 
the newer and better-equipped flora coming 
for the first time in contact with a soil to 
it altogether virgin. The same stern law 
would appear to apply to the whole of organ- 
ized nature. Man’s own history furnishes 
some of the most remarkable examples of it. 
Whatever our weeds were in their original 
state, they are now like the corn which man 
sows in the same field with them, endowed 
with habits so long acquired that they will 
| part with their life sooner than abandon 
lthem. The original wild plant of the corn 
|—if there ever was such a thing, and this 
admits of grave doubts—from which our com 
was developed, may have been able to pro- 
pagate and extend itself freely independent 
of man; but we know that without man’s 
agency the corn, as it is now modified, would 
perish. It does not grow of its own accord, 
or by the natural dispersion and germination 
lof its seed. Left to itself, it would quickly 
disappear and become extinct. ‘The one 
| condition of its permanency in the world, of 
its growth in quantities sufficient for man’s 
food, is that it be sown by man in ground 
carefully prepared beforehand to receive it. 
The same rule would appear to hold good in 
regard to the weeds which, in spite of himself, 
‘he cultivates along with it, and whose per- 
sistent presence makes the cultivation of the 
soil so difficult to him. We know them only 
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in an artificial condition as abnormal forms 
of original wild types ; and as such they are 
incapable of continuing themselves without 
man’s help. Left to grow in soil that has 
reverted to its original wild condition, they 
would soon be overpowered by the surround- 
ing vegetation, the grasses and mosses, and 
in a shorter or longer space of time they 
would inevitably disappear. I have seen 
many ruins of dwellings in upland glens from 
which the nettles and all the weeds that 
once grew in the field and garden-plot have 
utterly vanished, leaving only a dense thicket 
of bracken, or a lovely smooth carpet of 
greensward, to indicate among the heather 
that man had once inhabited the place. We 
are bound, therefore, to believe that so long 
as man cultivates the ground, so long will 
these weeds make their appearance, and, in 
striking correlation with the primeval curse, 
compel him in the sweat of his face to eat his 
bread. When he ceases to till the ground 
they will cease to grow in it. 

Our weeds are distributed pretty widely 
over the different families of the vegetable 
kingdom. 


brightest flowers in this and foreign countries. 
Why do these homely weeds differ so much 
from their splendid relatives? Whatever they 
might once have been in their wild condition, 
they have been placed in circumstances which 
have necessarily degraded them. Intruding 
upon the cherished domains of man, they 
have been treated uniformly as enemies, in- 
jured, extirpated, maimed, expelled in every 
possible way. 
a chance of developing any latent beauty that 
may be in them. 
them that are left long undisturbed display is 


shown by the buttercup, which makes an old | 


meadow like a field of the cloth of gold, or 
the daisy, which transfigures every neglected 


pasture-land, and makes it whiter with its | 


snowy robe than any fuller on earth could 
whiten it. How much more beautiful are 
the scarlet poppy and the corn blue-bottle 


that are left to grow among the corn-fields | 


than the sheep-sorrel and the groundsel, that 


are remorselessly hoed away from the cabbage- | 


beds and the potato drills, whenever they 
make their appearance! How much more 
beautiful is the wild pansy that grows on the 
undisturbed upland pastures than its little 
field relative which grows on soil which is 
constantly upturned, and whose flowers have 
therefore been reduced to the lowest point 
in both colour and form! Our brighter 
weeds are invariably found in places where 


The poorest and meanest-lcoking | 
of them claim kindred with some of the | 


For ages they have never had | 


What loveliness those of | 








they are permitted to undergo those changes, 
by insect selection, which issue in richer 
and more varied loveliness still; whereas 
the homelier ones, standing directly in the 
way of the cultivation of the soil, are 
constantly harassed and prevented from put- 
ting forth their flowers, or taking advantage 
of those forces which regulate the wonderful 
evolution of floral beauty in the world. In 
their case, too, as in the human world, “ the 
destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 
And yet among the weeds that have the least 
conspicuous flowers, how much loveliness 
| may be detected by the cultivated eye that 
seeks for it! In these the blossom, mean as 
it is, is made the most of; and we see in the 
varied colours of the opened and unopened 
flowers of the common viper’s bugloss, and in 
the pinkish bracts of the purple dead-nettle, 
aspirations, as it were, on the part of these 
lowly plants towards a higher type of beauty. 
But weeds, as weeds, will never develop 
much floral loveliness. Their ratson d’étre is 
not to delight the eye of man, but to further 
his moral discipline. He sees in the degrada- 
tion or imperfection of their forms or parts, 
so far as an ideal standard is concerned, the 
emblems of the degradation of his own nature 
and the imperfection of his own life. The 
thorns and thistles of the wilderness without, 
which are abortive attempts at branches and 
leaves, are faithful witnesses of the thorns 
and thistles of unsatisfied desires and unful- 
filled hopes in the waste ground of the heart 
| within. Their singular association with him, 
| unwelcome as it is, is thus not altogether an 
| unmixed evil. For, just as labour, the great 
| curse of the world, has proved its greatest 
blessing, developing out of its cares and toils 

| and duties the highest civilisation of man— 
as the thistle itself develops out of its prickly 
| stem and foliage a rich purple blossom of 
beauty—so in the ever-renewed contest which 
man is obliged to wage with these persistent 
| invaders of his gardens and fields, so that his 
| table is literally furnished every year in the 
presence of his foes, he acquires habits of 
patience, perseverance, and steady industry, 
and learns lessons which, if he will only pay 
heed to them, will make him wise for this 
| world and the next. The “Seed of the 
| woman” who dwelt in the bush—the thorny 
| product of the desert—who built His taber- 
nacle out of the thorny acacia-wood of the 
| waste, who wore the crown of thorns on the 
cross, can by His gracious work of salvation 
bring good out of evil and beauty out of ashes, 
and make all the weedy wildernesses of the 
world to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
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N the south-western corner of France there 
is a far-stretching tract of sandy heath, 
dotted here and there with patches of barley 
or maize, prickly bushes, and dark pine woods. 
It is not and has never been a populous dis- 
trict. You may go many a mile without seeing 
a human face, and even in its more fertile 
parts the towns and villages lie thinly scat- 
tered along the rough Bayonne road, or by 
the banks of the rushing Adour. 

In one of these villages, on the edge of the 
Landes, as this wild region is called, and 
within sight of the Pyrenean peaks, there was 
born, on Easter Tuesday, 1576, a boy whose 
name is still held in loving memory in the 


forests of Canada and the rice-fields of | 


Madagascar. 
It was of small account then, however, 
even to the cottagers of Pony, that their 


neighbours Jean and Bertrande de Paul had | 
a third son born to them, and Jean himself | 


hoped for nothing better than to rear his 
little Vincent to be helpful some day in the 
tillage of the few fields lying round his farm. 
That farm was soon full of boys and girls who 
almost from their babyhood took their share 
in outdoor work, while their mother minded 
the house or sat at her spinning-wheel. 
Vincent was generally set to tend the flock, 
and spent many an hour alone watching the 
lean sheep browsing on their scanty pastur- 


age, sometimes wandering hither and thither | 


over the white drifting sands, sometimes tak- 
ing shelter from sun or storm in the hollow 
trunk of an ancient oak. And here he made 
himself a little oratory, for even then he had 
a love of prayer rare in so young a child. In 
other ways he was unlike most children. 
When he carried home his father’s corn from 
the mill, he would give away handfuls to any 
hungry folks he met ; and once, having slowly 
got together a little hoard of silver coins, he 
thrust them all into the hands of a poor way- 
farer. 

Seeing him to be thoughtful beyond his 
years, his father began to desire for him 
something higher than a peasant’s lot. With 
his gifts he might surely some day become a 
priest, obtain perhaps a good benefice, and 
win wealth and distinction not only for him- 


|to the Franciscan convent school in Dax, 
| Here, for something under six pounds a year, 
/a sum which, small as it was, his father could 
| ill spare, he was boarded, lodged, and taught. 
| His progress astonished his teachers; his 
' docility delighted them, and they sounded 
_his praises so loudly that when he was barely 
sixteen, Monsieur Commet, a judge living in 
| Dax, engaged him as sub-tutor to his children. 
Now Vincent need be no longer a burden 
| on his parents. 
His own strong yearnings and Monsieur 

Commet’s advice alike led him into the 
| priesthood, and even before he left Dax he 
| had received the tonsure. 
To Toulouse he now turned his steps. 
| ‘That stately old city had long been one of 
| the great strongholds of the Catholic faith, 
, the faith of his country and of his home. 
| But Vincent, rather than remain a charge 
upon his widowed mother, chose to abandon 
| for awhile his cherished vision. Leaving 
Toulouse, he became tutor to the sons of the 
| Seigneur de Buzet, a village near the city. A 
| little school soon grew up in the old battle- 
| mented castle, so excellent a school too, that 
| when he found himself able to return to his 
| studies at Toulouse, the lads’ parents ur- 
| gently begged that he would take them with 
|him. His life, however, was fated to be 
| rudely interrupted. He was about nine-and- 
twenty when a friend died bequeathing him 
a legacy, part of which was in the hands of 
a man who, to avoid payment, fled to Mar- 
i seilles. Vincent followed thither, but he 
proved a merciful creditor, only exacting a 
small part of the debt. He had planned his 
return when he was persuaded to take ship 
to Narbonne, and so to shorten his land 
journey. It was midsummer, a fair wind 
filled the lateen sails of the galley, and a few 
| hours ought to have seen her safe in Narbonne 
| Harbour. But as she ran across the Gulf of 
Lyons, she fell in with three brigantines 
manned by Barbary corsairs. The pirates 
gave chase, and though the voyagers plied 
| their oars desperately, they were too soon 
overtaken. They bore themselves bravely, 
pererwes to strike their flag till the fierce 
| onset of the infidels had stretched three of 





self, but for his family. It was no very noble | their number dead, and left not one un- 
ambition, but it was a natural and a common | wounded. Vincent himself was struck by an 
one. arrow, the mark of which he carried to his 

So at twelve years old the boy was taken | grave. Forced at last to surrender, the 
from sheep-tending on the wastes and sent! French pilot was hacked to pieces for his 
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bold resistance; the other captives were | 
spared, their wounds roughly dressed, and | 
their hands and feet manacled. For some 
days longer the pirates cruised along the | 
coast, then sailed for that “den of robbers,” 
Tunis. Here, fearing lest the French consul 
should demand their prisoners’ release, they 
gave it out that they had been taken from a 
Spanish vessel. 

“ And then they gave to each of us,” so 
ran Vincent’s story, “a pair of drawers, a | 
linen cap and coat, and led us through the 
town of Tunis, to which they had come in 
hope of selling us. Having taken us round 
five or six times with chains about our necks, 
they brought us back to the ship that the 
merchants might see who could eat well and 
who could not, and might be sure our wounds 
were not mortal. . . . . They made us open 
our mouths to show our teeth, they felt our 
sides, probed our wounds, forced us to walk, 
trot, and run, lift weights, and wrestle, to 
test the strength of each, and inflicted on us 
a thousand other cruelties. I was sold to a 
fisherman, but being quite unfit for the sea, 
he soon got rid of me to an old doctor, one 
of the schoolmen, and very humane and 
gentle, who, as he told me, had for fifty years 
searched for the philosopher’s stone. He 
loved me much, and liked to talk to me 
about alchemy and his belief, to which he 
tried to win me, promising me all his know- 
ledge, and great riches. God kept alive in 
me always a trust in my deliverance, through 
the earnest prayers that I offered up... . 
and this made me more anxious to learn the 
secret of a remedy with which I daily saw 
my master accomplish wonders. He showed 
it to me, and even made me prepare and mix 
it. I was with this old man from September, 
1605, till August, 1606, when he was carried 
off to cure the Sultan. But they took him in 
vain, for he died of grief on the way. He 
left me to his nephew, a true man-hater, who, 
having heard that Monsieur de Breves, the 
King’s ambassador in Turkey, was coming 
with express patents from the Grand Turk to 
redeem all Christian slaves, again sold me. 
A renegade of Nice, in Savoy, bought me, 
and carried me away to his ¢emar, it being 
thus they call the property that farmers hold 
of the Grand Turk. For there the people 
are nothing, the Sultan everything. This 
man’s temar was on the mountain, where the 
country is hot and barren. One of his three 


wives was a Greek Christian, another a Turk, 
who became the means, through God’s marvel- 
lous mercy, of rescuing her husband from his 
errors, bringing him back to the Church, and 








delivering me from my slavery. Being curious 
to know our way of life, she came to see me 
every day in the fields where I was digging, 
and one day she bade me sing the praises of 
my God. The remembrance of the children 
of Israel captives in Babylon made me begin, 
with tears in my eyes, the Psalm, ‘ By the 
Waters of Babylon,’ and then the ‘Salve 
Regina,’ and others, in which she took mar- 
vellous pleasure. She told her husband in 
the evening that he had been wrong to leave 
a religion which she saw to be very good. 
All I had said to her of our God and the 
praises I had sung in her presence, had 
given her such delight that she did not be- 
lieve the Paradise of her fathers, and that 
which she hoped for herself, could be so 
glorious or so happy.” 

The woman’s words bore speedy fruit. The 
next morning Vincent learnt that his master 
hoped in a few days to escape with him to 
France. But the few days had lengthened 
to ten months before the longed-for hour of 
freedom came. At last they did get away, 
crossed the Mediterranean in a light skiff 
which any squall might have capsized, and 
on the 28th of June, 1607, landed amid the 
salt marshes and lagoons near Aigues-Mortes. 
Hurrying on to Avignon, the apostate was 
received back into the Church, and thence 
journeyed with Vincent and the vice-legate 
to Rome, where he entered the convent of 
the Faté Ben Fratelli, while Vincent was 
lodged in the vice-legate’s house, and grew 
daily in his favour. 

Though his features still bore traces of his 
bitter sufferings, though the marks of fetters 
were on his ankles, there was nothing of a 
slave’s gloom or sullenness in Vincent's 
bright looks and frank, simple words. The 
sight of Rome, “watered by the blood of 
martyrs, rich in the tombs of saints,” stirred 
his devout nature, and, kneeling beside their 
monuments, he prayed that he might be so 
happy as to tread in their steps. Here, too, 
books unseen for two dreary years were 
again within his reach, and his keen appetite 
for them revived. He made many friends in 
the great city; but he did not long remain 
there, for Cardinal d’Ossat, the French am- 
bassador, intrusted him, untried and inex- 
perienced though he was, with a communica- 
tion from the Pope to Henry IV. which he 
did not care to put in writing. 

In Paris, as at Rome, he soon earned a 
welcome, but the gay court of the Soldier of 
Navarre was no place for a man who meant 
to lead a Christian life, and, his errand 
done, he quietly withdrew and devoted 
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himself to the sick in the Hopital de la 
Charité, “doing good to every one and 
troubling none.” For a while he had been 
living in sunshine, but now clouds gathered 
again. There lodged with him in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain the judge of a village 
near Bordeaux. This man shared his room, 
and chanced to go out one morning leaving 
him ill in bed. On returning he missed a 
sum of money from a cabinet, and vehe- 
mently denounced Vincent as the thief. Years 
afterwards Vincent told, in touching words, 
the story of his trouble. 

‘*T knew a man once who was accused by 
his companion of robbing him of some 
money. He said gently that he had not 
taken it, but when he saw that the other per- 
sisted in his accusation he turned away, lifted 
up his heart to God, saying, ‘ What shall I 
do, O my God? Thou knowest the truth ;’ 
and then putting his trust in God resolved to 
answer the accuser no more.” 

The accuser railed against him everywhere 
with vindictive pertinacity, and once even 
pursued him with taunts into the house of 
his friend Pierre de Berulle. Many were 
there and heard, but Vincent, with unshaken 
calmness, only said, “‘ God knows the truth.” 
For six years he endured in silence, then 
the real thief, being imprisoned for another 
crime, to appease his conscience made a full 
confession. He had been an apothecary’s 
boy, and had taken some medicine to the 
room where Vincent lay ill. Searching for a 
glass into which to pour the physic, he had 
come upon the money and secured it un- 
seen. 

Whether Vincent had guessed the truth 
none could tell. He certainly had never 
let fall a syllable that could shift suspicion 
from himself to another; yet his character 
must have spoken for him more eloquently 
than any protestations could have done. 

He became curate of Clichy, a hamlet on 
the outskirts of Paris, at a time when good 
men were sorely needed. The long war- 
fare between Catholics and Huguenots had 
told cruelly on France. Villages had been 
fired, churches wrecked, the priests who 
served them slain; and even now that a 
transient peace had been restored, the bitter 
hatreds born of contending armies and con- 
tending creeds remained. Nor was this all. 


The poorer clergy were always shamefully 
ignorant, and too often shamefully intem- 
perate. ‘The more wealthy generally adopted 
the dissolute habits of their noble kinsfolk, 
and held that their tonsure was only to be 
endured for the sake of some rich benefice 





easily procurable through court favour even 
for young children or notorious ill-livers. 

No wonder that such shepherds neglected 
their flocks. No wonder the peasantry were 
little better than Pagans, and that among 
the citizens piety had come to mean a few 
gabbled paternosters, charity an occasional 
alms cast to the beggars who thronged the 
streets. 

At Clichy, as elsewhere, the people were 
wholly untaught. Their church had been 
shattered and their homes sacked by the 
troops of Henri and Mayenne. Going in 
and out among them all day and every day, 
Vincent soon learnt their needs and troubles, 
and won his way into their hearts. 

A new church soon rose, built not with his 
own money, for he gave all that he had to 
the poor, not by the alms of the despoiled 
and half-starved villagers, but by gifts won 
from rich Parisians by his pleading tongue; 
as he himself said, ‘‘No one knew better 
how to draw coin from the pockets of the 
wealthy.” 

Teaching, exhorting, guiding, comforting, 
he wrought so great a change in Clichy that, 
as one who went there testified, “‘ the people 
lived like angels, and to preach to them was 
like bringing light to the sun.” 

“T am more happy than I can say,” was 
Vincent’s reply when asked about his parish, 
‘“‘T have such good people, and they are so 
obedient to everything I tell them.” 

He himself taught them obedience in the 
best of all ways; by his own example, 
when, before the first year was out, he sub- 
mitted to Monsieur Berulle’s judgment, and 
with great sorrow and heartache exchanged 
a life altogether to his mind for one that 
suited him not a whit. He was bound up 
in Clichy, and he was bidden to leave it. 
He shrank from the society of the great, and 
he was to live in a Parisian hotel. He had 
little taste for teaching, and his time was to 
be chiefly spent in instructing two young 
boys. 

It was a hard test of submission, and yet 
to many he must have seemed a fortunate 
man in becoming tutor and chaplain in the 
family of Emmanuel de Gondi, Count de 
Joigny and General of the Galleys. Nobly 
born, and of approved courage, the Count 
de Joigny was alike at home in the brilliant 
circle of the Louvre and amid the boom of 
cannon, and neither the allurements of court- 
life or the barbarities of war had corrupted 
his generous nature. His wife was worthy 
of him, and both were deeply anxious for 
the welfare of their children and retainers. 
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Once installed in his new office, Vincent’s | 
days were again passed in a round of work 
like and yet unlike his Clichy labours. 
While devoting himself unsparingly to the 
boys intrusted to his care, he spent his 
leisure hours in watching over the many 
servants of the household, healing their fre- 
quent quarrels, nursing them in sickness, 
consoling them in death. He seldom, un- 
bidden, sought the Count or Countess. He 
interfered in no affairs but those confided to 
him. He “listened patiently to every one 
and interrupted no one.” And if by chance 
no duty claimed him he was more than con- 
tent to retire to the solitude of his little 
chamber. 

Yet his influence extended from the mas- 
ter of the house to the humblest menial. It 
happened that some court seigneur insulted 
the Count so grossly that, as he judged, blood 
only could wipe out the wrong. Vincent 
implored him with moving earnestness not 
to commit such heinous sin. He prevailed. 
The Count, solemnly kissing the point of his 
sword, swore henceforth never to unsheath 
it to revenge a private wrong. 

The gentler spirit of the Countess re- 





sponded still more readily to Vincent’s mild | 
guidance. She had ever been charitable, 

but now with a new zeal she comforted the | 
widow and orphan, and shielded her tenantry 
from injustice and oppression. When she 
and her family left their hotel to stay for 
a while on one or other of their country 
estates, Vincent would busy himself among | 
the peasantry, working so hard that, as it was | 
said, “he seemed to be in many places at 
one moment.” Madame de Gondi, however, 
when she rejoiced over her chaplain’s success 
and gloried in his exertions, little guessed how 
much his usually calm spirit was perturbed. 
The love that he had won from those around 
him was now deepening into veneration. | 
And he dreaded it—for himself and for | 
Madame de Gondi. He thought that her 
trust in him was becoming a superstition, 
He doubted whether he was really any longer 
the best guide for boys whose birth opened 
to them a brilliant career. After much pon- 
dering and praying he formed his resolve, 
told Monsieur Berulle privately that he de- 
sired to work wholly among the poor, and 
with only a farewell such as friends take who 
are soon to meet again, left all he held dear 
and set out for the distant village of Chatillon, 
in La Bresse. Thence he wrote to Monsieur 
de Gondi a letter which must have cost him 
much, knowing as he did the dismay and pain 
it would bring to those who had showered 











kindness upon him. It followed the Count 
into Provence, and he sent it at once to his 
wife. 

“T am in despair,” so he told her, “at a 
letter I have just received from Monsieur 
Vincent,” and then, after adjuring her to use 
all means to win him back, he added, “I 
desire passionately that he should return to 
my house, where he shall live as it pleases 
him, and I may perhaps some day live as I 
ought, if only that man is with me.” 

Madame de Gondi needed no urging. At 
first she wept incessantly and could neither 
eat nor sleep. “He knows,” she bewailed, 
“the need I have of him. My children will 
suffer. The good that he was doing in my 
home, and to many thousands beyond it, will 
no longer be done. . . . He only seeks the 
greater glory of God, and I would desire 
nothing contrary to His holy will, but I be- 
seech Him with all my heart to give Monsieur 
Vincent back to me.” 

But he believed that God willed him to 
remain at Chatillon. So his answer to the 
Countess held out no hope, though he tried 
to blunt the keen edge of her distress, 

And then, his letter sent, he turned again 
to labours heavier than any he had yet 
known: for assuredly Chatillon did need 
him. He learnt the patois of the district; 
he lived a rough, hard life, rising at five, 
sweeping his own room, supplying his own 
needs ; and he toiled as few but he could toil 
among the people. 

In less than three months the place was 
transformed. ‘Those “who came to scoff 
remained to pray.” Rich and poor, Catholics 
and Huguenots, alike listened breathlessly to 
the earnest voice that besought them to turn 
and repent. Nor did they only listen. One 
man freely yielded up several rich farms 
which his parents had wrongfully acquired. 
Another, the Sieur de Rougemont, a noted 
duellist who had hitherto owned no law but 
his own wild will, entered suddenly on a 
new life. The poor tenants scattered over 
his broad lands came to esteem, as their 
best friend, the master who had been their 
terror, and in his own chateau the sick 
were tended with loving care by the blood- 
stained hand once so fatally familiar with 
the sword-hilt. Fine ladies, given up to 
frivolous amusements, learnt for the first time 
the higher pleasure of self-sacrifice, and 
carried consolation and joy to many a 
miserable hovel. 

On a certain féte day, as Vincent was about 
to mount his pulpit, one of these ladies 
stopped him to beg that he would commend 
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to the charity of his people a poor family on 
an outlying farm heavily visited by sickness. 
With all his own fire and pathos he pro- 
claimed the need and urged the duty of 
relieving it. The sermon ended and the 
listeners dispersed. When vespers were over 
Vincent set out to visit the farm. But long 
before he reached it he met scattered parties 
of the townsfolk or found them resting in the 
cool of the roadside trees. They had fore- 
stalled him, and had given their offerings of 
wine, bread, and meat so lavishly that there 
was now overmuch where before there had 
been scarcity. 

This set him thinking till a scheme entered 
his mind, simple enough, but, like many of 
his forming, destined to a wonderful growth. 
A band of women of all ranks brought toge- 
ther by his influence bound themselves to 
collect alms for the sick poor, to prepare 
their food and medicine and minister to their 
bodily and spiritual wants. But there was to 
be no prodigal almsgiving, all was carefully 
planned and ordered in this the first Con- 
frérie de Charité. 

There was great grief in Chatillon when 
the tidings spread that Vincent was going. 
When the parting came a crowd escorted 
him on his way, and he left a mourning town 
behind. So intense was the affection he had 
inspired, that a poor man to whom he had 
given an old cap could hardly guard his 
treasure from the hundreds eager to pos- 
sess it. Nor were the lessons he had taught 
soon forgotten. When, a while later, famine 
and pestilence attacked Chatillon, the men 
and women who had learnt from him to be 
loving and pitiful refused to fly, and passed 
their days and nights among the sick and 
dying, braving the perils of the poisoned 
air. 

On Christmas Eve, 1617, amid general re- 
joicing, Vincent returned to his old post in 
Madame de Gondi’s family. 

Not, however, to all his old duties. He 
had stipulated that his tutorial cares should 
be lightened, and that the poor should hence- 
forth have the first claim upon his time. 

But innocent suffering was not the only 
passport to his heart. He found his way 
to the cells of the criminals awaiting in 
Paris their removal to Marseilles or Toulon. 
Confined in the dark dungeons of the 
Conciergerie, they lay huddled together, 
half-naked, half-starved, and wholly neg- 
lected. Fearlessly facing the rude scoffs and 
jeers with which they at first greeted him, 
and the malignant fever always lurking in 
the prison, he never rested until he had 


rescued the prisoners from their foul dens 
and had seen them lodged in a clean and 
wholesome building. In this convict home 
he spent every minute he could spare, and 
there strange things were sometimes seen and 
heard. Little by little savage men learnt to 
weep like babes, and lips that had mocked 
and cursed murmured humbly the prayers 
led by Vincent’s gentle voice. The story of 
the wonders wrought by him was carried to 
the young King Louis, and he was soon 
afterwards appointed Chaplain-General of the 
Galleys. 

It now became his duty to inspect the 
Bagnes de Marseilles, and he went thither, 
keeping his name and office quite unknown. 
His very soul was chilled by the misery he 
found in these floating prisons, and the Con- 
ciergerie itself seemed a Paradise beside 
them. Passing slowly between the chained 
ranks he listened to the piteous outcries and 
appeals, or marked the yet more piteous 
silence of despair. Presently his eye singled 
out a young face stamped more deeply than 
the rest with wretchedness. A few kind 
words drew from the convict the secret of 
his anguish. He had left a wife and little 
children, and he had left them probably to 
die of want. 
| Vincent thought a few minutes, then drew 


| aside the officer of the gang and made a 


startling petition. He asked that the cap- 
tive should be allowed to escape, and offered 
himself to fill his place. In some way he 
| won consent. There was indeed small risk 
to the gaoler if only the tale of prisoners 
was found right. Clothes were quickly ex- 
changed, and while the freed man sped away 
his deliverer sat chained and plying his 
| heavy oar on board the stifling galley. There 

he stayed, unrecognised and uncomplaining, 
| till after the lapse of weeks the Countess de 

Joigny tracked him out and obtained his 
| release ; a Quixotic, perhaps a blameworthy 
| deed, but certainly one which few men 
would have done out of pure pity for a young 
stranger, his wife, and children. 

His visit to Marseilles bore, however, 
happier fruit than scars and bruises left 
by his fetters. A noble hospital rose there 
through his efforts, where sick and dying 
galley slaves might taste, perhaps for the first 
time in their lives, of peace and good-will. 

That precept of his, “ Let us love God, 
but let it be at the cost of the labour of our 
hands and the sweat of our brow,” he himself 
kept to the letter. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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By J. E. A. BROWN, AutTHor or “ BonDs AND BANDS,” ‘‘ LIGHTS THROUGH A LATTICE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V.—THREE LITTLE WOMEN. 


N R. PETTIFER lived in an old house, 

squarely built and of grey stone, stand- 
ing back in a large garden from one of the 
outer lanes of Shipton. It had two entrances, 
a lodge and gates and a side door opening 
out of a high blank wall. This wall was 
fringed all along the top with a straggling 
growth of ivy which seemed to be colonised 
by the most disreputable sparrows of the 
neighbourhood, so that its populous recesses 
were always rustling and sending down 
straws and dust on your head as you passed 
along the exceptionally narrow pavement 
beneath. 

One dreary day in the January following 
the events mentioned in the last chapter, 
Philippa Jupp suddenly took the resolution 
that she would call. She was impelled there- 
to partly by the utter wretchedness of the 
weather, which was apt to arouse in her an 
uncontrollable desire to do something out 
of the common, by way of restoring her 
pleasant sense of vitality. 

As she left her home a small sleety rain 
was drifting down, some remnants of snow 
kept the pavements in a slush, and a raw 
and chilling wind met her at the corners of 
the streets. Some half-frozen fragments of 


|and handing over her wet umbrella as 





mortar came tumbling down on her bonnet | 


from the sparrow colony as she reached the 


side door, and, after some hesitation, con- | 


cluded to go in there, rather than at the 
great gates. 
herself in a shrubbery through which diver- 
gent paths led both to the front and back 
doors of the house; paths bordered with a 


Lifting the latch she found | 


tangle of periwinkles under old yew bushes | 


and scraggy laurels, and about which a few 
hens were pecking and scratching. The 
front door had a porch with stone pillars, 
and a dull-looking conservatory on the left. 

“ Are the young ladies at home ?” Philippa 
asked of the woman servant who answered 
the bell. ‘ My name is Jupp, Miss Jupp.” 

The maid looked surprised. ‘“ You wish 
to see them, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, if quite convenient, and Miss 
what is the governess’s name ?” 

“ Miss Arthur.” 








The servant still looked doubtful about | 
admitting this unknown visitor, but Philippa | 
was determined to go in, and in she went, | 


rubbing her boots vigorously on the mat, 
IX—28 


though certain of her welcome ; and then she 
was conducted up a white stone staircase 
and along an upper landing. She had time 
to observe that everything was spotlessly 
clean and well furnished, and that the 
window which lighted the landing was of 
stained glass, and then she was ushered into 
a room lofty and spacious, and with the same 
air of intense cleanliness about it. It had 
two long windows looking on the garden, 
a somewhat worn Turkey carpet covered the 
centre of the floor, and book-shelves partly 
concealed the walls ; but the whole effect was 
bare, and the polish of the two schoolroom 
globes added to the sense of chilliness that 
seemed to hang about it. In front of the 
large fire-place, which was of white painted 
wood, a table was drawn, and round the table 
was a Cluster of little people, the three yellow 
heads she remembered, and all as close to- 
gether now as they were then. 

“A lady to see you,” said the maid stiffly, 
“Miss Jupp ;” and then the cluster suddenly 
dissolved, revealing itself as two children 
apparently of about eight or ten years of age, 
and another, a girl of perhaps seventeen, but 
so small and childlike, and with such simi- 
lar hair of golden yellow, that she would 
naturally have been taken for a sister a little 
older. This was Miss Arthur, the governess. 

“Good morning, my dears,” said Philippa, 
whose spirits were rising, and who felt quite 
equal to the occasion. “I am come to see 
you. Ihaven’t any excuse at all, except that 
I wanted to, so I hope that is enough. I 
have wished to make your acquaintance ever 
since I saw you all watching the Punch in 
the lane, and as I have met your father in 
society, I ventured to come.” 

The little governess came forward, and 
with a beaming face, and yet with a certain 
dignity, said, “It is very kind of you, Miss 
Jupp. We are very glad to see you. Will 
you come to the fire?” and the two little 
girls crowded up behind, repeating, ‘ It is 
very kind of you. Will you come to the 
fire?” 

Philippa sat down and then she fell to 
talking. What a good thing the gift of 
“small talk ” is, after all! How it tides one 
over difficult first beginnings and prevents 
awkward pauses! How it takes off the 
tremor of shy listeners, and the awfulness of 


| clever ones! and then, like the typical stone 
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in the pool, how it sends its circling eddies 
wider and wider, till the chance is that they 
reach the solid margin of wholesome truths 
and useful knowledge at last! This gift is 
often the privilege of those very moderately 
endowed. One hears of bright intellectual 
stars who never had it. Schiller, for one, is 
said to have been utterly incapable of it; 
so we may look on this humble endowment 
as a valuable compensation bestowed on 
smaller minds, perhaps. 

Philippa did not expect to be talked to 
yet, but she pattered on cheerfully, bringing 
in the sparrow colony, the late snow, the 
expected floods, Christmas cards, and twenty 
other nothings, and one by one the listeners 
chimed in, till they were all chattering away 
like a nest of starlings. Meanwhile she took 
side-glimpses of her new friends, and learnt 
a good deal about them without the asking. 
The two sisters were alike in features, but 
one was quick and talkative — she soon 
knew her as Amy, the younger—the elder, 
Cissy, was silent and wistful. They were 
dressed alike, and very poorly. ‘Their camlet 
frocks were shrunken and outgrown, and 
certainly too thin for winter. They wore 
mittens on their little red hands, and Cissy 
had a silk handkerchief tied round her neck. 
Their pale complexions were waxen in their 
purity, and Philippa thought, children and all, 
it was the very cleanest house she had ever 
been in, but somehow it was a perfection 
that made her shiver. 

*« And do you walk every day?” she asked 
presently ; “not in such weather as this 
morning, I suppose? ” 

“We go into the grounds every day, when 
it is suitable,” said the governess, whom the 
children called Freda, “ but we are all rather 
delicate.” 

“Yes,” chirped Amy, who was quite a little 
echo, “ we are all rather delicate ; we don’t 
go out when it rains at all.” 

“But I should have thought a walk out- 
side the walls would be better in winter,” 
said Philippa. “It would be drier, and 
more amusing for you.” 

Miss Arthur hesitated and _ coloured. 
“Well,” she said, “the truth is —I don’t 
mind. telling you —the children have not 
very suitable boots for walking far.” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Jupp, “then you 
should see to getting them some.” 

“‘ Yes, of course, they ought to have them ; 
but, you see—well, I don’t mind telling you— 


Mr. Pettifer arranges his expenses very care- | 


fully, and his plan has always been to give the 
housekeeper—she is a very clever woman— 








a certain sum monthly, to cover all expenses. 
She has to supply all the needs of the house 
and what she can spare she gives me for 
the clothing. She is very particular to have 
everything in her charge beautifully nice, and 
sometimes there is hardly sufficient over, and 
you know, gentlemen really have no idea 
how many things are wanted.” 

‘* But the housekeeper ought to know.” 

“Oh, Mary is very good. She did speak 
about the boots and the things, but I expect 
Mr. Pettifer forgot it.” 

“ Papa just forgot it,” said Amy decisively, 

“Mr. Pettifer is very thoughtful in paying 
me my salary regularly,” Miss Arthur went 
on ; “and last quarter I was able to get us 
all nice new skirts and warm stockings, but 
there was not quite enough for the boots, and 
really ””—she continued apologetically—* I 
hardly knew how thin the summer ones had 
become.” 

“My dear child,” said Philippa, “you 
don’t mean to say you spend your salary 
like that ?” 

“ How could I do otherwise, Miss Jupp ?” 
she said simply. “ I could not supply myself 
and not the children.” 

Miss Jupp was searching for her handker- 
chief. ‘ Dear me,” she said; “I seem to 
have a shocking cold.” 

“ It must be coming out in the rain,” said 
Amy, “that has given you a cold.” 

“That was it, no doubt, Amy. And how 
do you manage in the grounds without thick 
boots ?” 

“Oh,” said this little mother, “1 got 
them goloshes to wear with their house 
shoes ; but that would hardly do except in 
the garden.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said Philippa. 

At this moment there came a tap at the 
door, and Mary, the housekeeper, entered, 
bearing a tray. It contained the lunch— 
three little portions of plain seed cake, and 
three cups of milk, for the three little women. 
The woman looked at Philippa. “I did not 
know you had a visitor,” she said. “Shall I 
bring anything for the lady?” 

“ No, thank you; I am going home to an 
early dinner.” 

Philippa looked at the servant. It was 
easy to discover that she was one who would 
never endure to stint the house of any of its 
requirements—a resolute, responsible female, 
a sort of embodiment of all scrubbings, and 
polishings, and cookings, but not a tender- 
hearted woman, or a motherly, else those 
i thin little frocks would have been sup- 


| 
planted at any cost. 
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The children settled to their meal, aiid | “T admire your house so much, Mr. 


Philippa tied her bonnet strings, kissed them | 
all round, and took her leave, followed by | 
eager requests to “ Come again,” to ‘ Come | 
often,” to ‘‘ Be sure and come soon.” 

Going out of the room she almost ran 
against the philosopher himself, who hap- 
pened at that moment to be crossing the 
landing. 

“ Oh, good morning, Mr. Pettifer,” she said. 
“JT have been calling on your daughters.” 

“Oh, indeed! Very kind of you, I am 
sure. How are they?” 

“T think I ought to ask you that,” said 
Philippa, bristling up. “How are they? Why, 
delicate little creatures, requiring every care | 
and to be warmly clothed, I should think!” 
And then she could not resist another little 
fling—“ More mind than matter, I am afraid.” | 

The philosopher smiled. “I am_ very 
glad to hear it. It will save a great deal of 
trouble.” | 

“Tt will save other people just so much 
trouble that in a little while there will be 
no children to trouble about at all, I should 
say.” 

“All this time she was hunting for her 
umbrella, but it was nowhere to be seen. 

“T am sorry to mention anything so 
material,” she said— but I can’t find my 
umbrella !” 

Mr. Pettifer was all politeness. “I will 
send the servant to find it,” he said. ‘‘Come 
into my room.” 

Philippa entered the study. It was softly 
carpeted. There were some rare old en- | 
gravings on the walls, and a huge India- 
rubber plant softened the light from the 
window ; but what at once riveted Miss | 
Jupp’s attention was a portrait, life-sized, | 
over the mantel-piece. It was that of a/| 
young lady dressed in pale blue satin. Her 
hair was combed back from her forehead | 
and confined by a high comb at the top of | 
her head, from which it fell in golden ripples 
below her waist. She was sitting in a black 
leather-covered chair, one arm over the back, | 
the other holding suspended in the air a neck- 
lace of pearls, at which a tabby kitten in her 
lap was jumping in play, its grey fur as ex- 
quisitely painted as were the yellow curls. | 
This was all Philippa had time to notice 
before the master of the house hastily placed 
a chair for her with her back to the picture. 

Philippa was afraid she had been rather 
rude, but she had felt so angry at seeing the | 
comfortable house and the neglected children 
that she could not help it, and even now she | 
could not hold her tongue. | 


| door! 


| one likes does not fill up the measure of a 


Pettifer!” she said. 
door to godliness.” 

Again Mr. Pettifer smiled. “Only next 
Then some wafts of the incense, and 
some notes of the psalm tunes may come in 
through the windows, let us hope.” 

“I think you have a whole censer and a 
whole psalter up-stairs. I like your little 
governess much.” 

The servant now came in with the umbrella, 


“Tt looks quite next 


| but her master did not appear particularly 


relieved to see it. He seemed amused and 
interested, and not at all offended with this 


| bold little woman, who did not care what she 


said to him, and who in this respect was 
certainly a contrast to most of his friends ; 
though, when she was talking, he seemed as 
though he was studying the speaker more 
than what she said—as men do who are 
perfectly satisfied with their own opinions, 

“You think my children delicate?” he 
said suddenly, as she was going away. 

“T think they look so,” she replied, a little 
pacified by the question. ‘“ Perhaps I ought 


| not to judge on so slight an acquaintance.” 


“Come and see them again,” he said; and 
with this they parted. 

“Come again I certainly will,” said Phi- 
lippa to herself, as she trudged away, quite 


| unconscious of the rain, the idea of which was 


truly at that moment outside her mind— 
“and see that they get some boots, I cer- 
tainly will, if I have to turn shoemaker my- 
self.” 

On the whole, however, she was well 
satisfied with the beginning she had made, 
and rejoiced to have made it, though the 
tears welled up again and again in her kind 
eyes as she thought of the slightly-clad chil- 
dren, and the little governess expending her 


| scanty income on their needs. 


CHAPTER VI.—A WALK. 


Ir was, however, nearly a month before 
Philippa was able to carry out her intention. 
She had a real cold this time, and even her 
resolute desire of braving bad weather had 
to give way ; but the day came at last when, 
sitting at her solitary breakfast—more solitary 
by far since Rose had taken her departure— 
she looked out on a bright and bracing world 
of glitter and sparkle after a real honest frost 
without snow, and resolved that “ the chil- 
dren ” should have a walk. 

Since her aunt’s death she felt, almost 
more than she was aware, the need of external 
interests ; for even to be able to do just as 
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soul’s content. Rather one learns then how 
happy was the lot, how more satisfying the 
days, when we were hindered from the full 
fling of our desires by the conflicting ways 
and rights of others. Let the quick pang, 
the silent void of hours emptied of the worry 
of what we used to call the company of un- 
congenial spirits, teach forbearance under the 
jars of troublesome, weak, contrary humanity ; 
teach thankfulness for the hearts beating 
close to us, of kindred who sometimes do 
vex and harass our days of wealth. 

Wrapping up warmly, Philippa set out, 
breathing in with pleasure the tonic of the 
still, clear air. The early fog had frozen on 
the trees in a silvery rime which, now the 
sun had risen higher, glorified the upper 
branches of the trees as with a crystal coat- 
ing, brilliant, but transient. Already tiny 
spiculz of ice were dislodged by every breath 
of wind, and lay in heaps here and there on 
the ground. Arrived at the house, Philippa 
went boldly in, for she was certain she had 
seen Mr. Pettifer’s tall form receding at the 
end of the lane, and she was confirmed in 
this belief by hearing a sound of skipping and 
laughing proceeding from the upper landing. 
Hardly, indeed, had she mounted the last 
step of the staircase when she was half- 
smothered by the clinging embraces of the 
two children. “You are come at last! What a 
long time you have been coming !” they cried. 

“Papa is gone out,” said Cissy, ‘so we 
are having a romp here to warm us. Freda 
is not well.” 

They led her into the schoolroom, which 
looked even barer than before in the flood: of 
sunlight, and there was the governess sitting 
by the fire, wrapped up in a shawl. She had 
a bad cold and could hardly speak, and 
looked as if she had been crying, but she 
brightened up. “I am so glad you are 
come,” she whispered. “It is dull for the 
children, for I can’t talk or read to them.” 

“No; you ought to be in bed. Does Mary 
look after you properly? ” 

“Oh yes; she is very kind. 
me some broth yesterday.” 

“IT came hoping I might take the children 
for a walk.” 

“ That would be nice for them, only——” 

“Only the boots! I know,” said Philippa. 
“ T shall ask Mary——” 

At this moment the hall-door slammed. 
“Why, there is papa come back again!” cried 
Amy. 

“Then I shall go straight to him,” said 
Philippa. 
She went down boldly and tapped at the 


She made 





study door. ‘Come in,” said a voice; and 
she found Mr. Pettifer, still in overcoat and 
gloves, and looking, she thought, rather 
guilty, standing at the table. 

“T called to take your girls for a walk, if 
you have no objection,” she began. 

‘Why should I object?” he answered 
shortly ; ‘I have nothing to do with their 
exercise. By all means, if you are so kind.” 

“There is an obstacle you alone can re- 
move,” said Philippa mischievously. 

“ Indeed ! and that is?” 

“‘ Be kind enough to form the idea of boots. 
The children have none.” 

“ This is quite news to me, Miss Jupp.” 

“Ah! you see you never did form the 
idea. Now, instead of troubling your mind 
about it, would you object to give me a little 
money, say two pounds, and, as Miss Arthur 
is ill, I will take them to the shop myself. 
Oh, it is no trouble.” 

“Really, Miss Jupp, you are a very re- 
markable woman—remarkably kind, I mean, 
of course,” said the philosopher ; but he got 
out his cheque-book obediently, and clearing 
a place at the table sat down to write. 
Philippa glanced at the books. Mr. Venn 
was right. There was Bishop Berkeley’s 
“Theory of Vision” under her very nose. 
She saw also the name of ‘“ Descartes.” 
Evidently she was in a very nest of the most 
refined philosophy. And then her eye wan- 
dered to the portrait, and she felt sure it 
must be the mother of the golden heads up- 
stairs. Had this man now brooding over his 
solitary, book-laden table loved that fair 
vision ? Philippa wondered. Was her image 
too strong in the little ones to bear dwelling 
on? She had heard of such things. Did he 
believe in her hovering round him still as a 
living presence, or had she become to him 
only a “notion,” something less than an 
“idea”? Did he look forward to finding her 
again? Philippa’s practical mind concluded 
that beneath the floating images of speculative 
thought there must exist a solid stratum of 
common belief, even in philosophic minds, 
exceedingly like the ordinary belief of com- 
monplace mortals for all purposes of every- 
day use. 

Making her adieux, she triumphantly 
mounted to the schoolroom again, cheque in 
hand, and then, wrapping up the children as 
warmly as circumstances admitted, they set 
out together. ; 

‘We will go to the shoemaker’s first,” said 
she; “and then we will have a run in the 
Lyne woods and see if we can find any 
spindlewoed berries.” 
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The children were full of glee at this novel 
excitement, and they started merrily. Hitherto 
in Miss Jupp’s limited experience of them 
Amy had been the chief talker, but now 
Cissy came out in a new light. 

“Freda had been crying because she had 
not heard from her relation,” said she. 

‘‘ Has she only one relation?” 

“Only one,” replied Cissy decidedly, as 
though it was a most desirable fact. ‘She 
came here from the Orphans’ Home in Lon- 
don, you know; but her relation writes to 
her once a quarter. He ought to To- 
day the letter didn’t come.” 

Poor little lonely woman! thought Philippa. 
“Ts it an uncle, Cissy ?” 

“T don’t know. It’s her relation. Miss 
Jupp,” she went on, “should you have liked 
to be an early Christian?” 

“ Why, Cissy ?” 

“ And to have lived in the Catacombs, and 
have had your mark cut on the wall when 
you died?” 

“T would much rather live in these days, 
my child, and walk about in the sunshine.” 

‘“‘ Freda says they all loved each other like 
relations then, and that it was love that kept 
them warm in the dark, damp chambers. 
Love to each other and to Christ, you know. 
She told us about the lamps. They had 
brass lamps and earth lamps, and they used 
to twinkle like stars in the long, winding 
passages; and Freda says now their souls 
twinkle like stars in the heaven of God.” 

“She told us that one Sunday when we 
were cross with the cold and cried,” said 
Amy. Then, with a sudden change of ideas, 
“TI am so fond of shopping, Miss Jupp; 
I like going everywhere, except to that 
grocer’s.” 

“Why not there ?” 

“Oh, he has such great rolling eyes,. he 
quite frightens Cissy,” replied Amy. 

Philippa laughed. ‘‘ Here is our shop,” 
she said. 

The important affair of the boots con- 
cluded—and surely no one was ever shod 
with greater pride and delight—and the chil- 
dren being actually invested with their new 
possession, the three, leaving the discarded 
shoes in a parcel to be called for on their 
return, proceeded on their walk. 

The woods, when they turned into them 
from the lane, were still sparkling with the 
morning’s rime. All the branches which the 
sun had touched were laden with glittering 
drops, while the shaded parts of the broad 
road which led right through the park were 
still covered with a crisp whiteness, so that 








the strips of shadow were paradoxically the 
strips of light. 

Against the grey of the bare underwood 
the berries they came to seek showed as a 
flush of carmine, and over the whole of the 
ground beneath spread the deep glossy green 
of the ivy carpet. 

Philippa and 
leisurely along. 

“‘ How do the boots feel?” she asked pre- 
sently ; “do they pinch?” 

“ Only just nicely,” said Amy, illustrating 
her state of comparative ease with some 
little skips. 

“Quite new things always feel rather 
strange, don’t they?” said Cissy. ‘“ One 
keeps thinking about them. Miss Jupp,” she 
went on, “wasn’t it odd, only this morn- 
ing papa was talking about shoes? He said 
every one knew where their own shoe 
pinched! Wasn’t it strange just when you 
were going to get us the boots ?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Amy eagerly ; “and it 
was still stranger, because papa doesn’t 
generally talk at all at breakfast time. We 
can never talk unless the papers very 
crackly.” 

“My dear, what do you mean?” 

“We always dry the Zzmes for papa at the 
fire, and when it’s very dry it crackles, so 
that our voices don’t disturb him much !” 

“ A little compulsory silence must be good 
for such a chatterbox as you, Amy,” said 
Philippa, laughing. 

“That's jus¢ what Freda says,” exclaimed 
Amy triumphantly. ‘She says it is so good 
to learn self-control in just the things that 
are hardest to us.” 

Philippa began to think the little governess 
was a wise little woman. She greatly en- 
joyed her intercourse with these children and 
their simple chatter, and it pleased her to 
find that even their father’s peculiarities were 
made to strike them ina kind and natural 
light. 

“And what is hardest to Cissy?” she 
asked. 

“ Being brave in the dark,” said Amy ; 
“ she is so afraid in a quite dark room.” 

Cissy lifted her sweet, wistful eyes to 
Philippa with a pleading expression. 

“ And how does Freda cure you, my pet?” 
she said. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Cissy shyly. ‘ Miss 
Jupp,” she went on, as if anxious to escape 
this reproachful subject, “I should so like to 
have a pet, a bird or a cat; we haven’t even 
a nice cat.” 

“Ts there no kitchen cat ?” asked Philippa. 


her two children went 
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‘“‘No kitchen cat and no stable cat,” said 
Cissy with accents of the deepest mournful- 
ness. ‘I did see one in the garden yester- 
day, a poor, thin pussy, and, oh, how I longed 
to have it and give it some milk! but it 
wasn’t ours.” Cissy’s tender heart melted 
quite at this touching reminiscence, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“ Well, Cissy,” said Philippa, “ better days 
may come. I shouldn’t wonder if you hada 
cat some day; though how you can wish 
for one, my dears, is a mystery to me. Dear 
me!” she said, looking at her watch, “we 
must hasten home ; Freda will wonder what 
is become of us.” 


CHAPTER VII.—MRS. STERNBERG. 


Leavinc the woods, Philippa and the 
children proceeded toward home ; but hardly 
had they reached the turning to the town 
along the outer road when Amy’s quick eyes 
descried something surprising. 

“Why, there is a lady sitting down on a 
heap of stones,” she said. ‘‘ Look, Miss 
Jupp!” 

Philippa looked, and recognised Mrs. 
Sternberg. Something in her attitude in- 
duced her to gouptoher. “I fear you are 
ill,” she said. 

“JT have one of my attacks. I am not ill, 
only faint. Iam getting better.” Her words 
came out with difficulty. “I am getting 
better,” she repeated ; ‘don’t trouble.” 

“ T shall certainly go home with you,” said 
Philippa; ‘only I must first leave these 
children in safe hands. Can you walk as far 
as those houses ?” 

The houses she pointed to were the first of 
the Battens, and thither they all slowly 
directed their steps, turning in at one of the 
little gardens distinguished by rather superior 
neatness. 

“Ts Rose at home, Mrs. Butler?” asked 
Philippa. 

“No, she ain’t; but she’ll be in directly. 
Walk in, ma’am, walk in. That lady do look 
badly. Come in, and you'll excuse father ; 
he’s always hard of hearing, and to-day he’s 
out of sorts. Rose, she’s gone for a box of 
they pills.” 

Father” was Mrs. Butler’s husband. 
They had had a little child once. It had 
only lived a few months, but with touching 
persistence they had clung ever since to the 
title so proudly assumed, enjoyed for so short 
a time, as if the mother’s heart felt it kept 
alive her claim to the honour and blessed- 
ness of maternity. Pattering on, the good 
woman led them in, and hastened to place 


? 








chairs. A small, delicate-looking man was 
sitting by the fire, keeping guard over a black 
pot, which was the only indication of any 
prospective dinner, the room being in per- 
fect order. A pile of white work and a 
sewing-machine on a table by the window 
testified to Rose’s occupation. On the 
dresser shelves were plates of many patterns 
and cups of many colours glittering in the 
sunshine, while some curious china figures 
held the place of honour in the centre. A 
large yellow cat was curled up on the 
hearth. 

It may here be remarked that the Bat- 
tens was a most exclusive and conservative 
colony, which from its earliest days had con- 
stituted itself into a sort of guild, holding its 
own traditions and maintaining its own habits, 
“Tt wer’n’t ever done so,” or “ We don’t hold 
with that in the Battens,” were unassailable 
arguments, and for any inhabitant to consent 
to any breach of this unwritten law would be 
too grave an offence against the cardinal 
virtue of “ neighbourliness ” to be even hinted 
at. 

“They pills” was one of the statutes be- 
lieved in for the relief of all mortal aches and 
pains, and to shake this faith would have 
baffled the efforts of the whole College of 
Physicians. Philippa had often been amused 
by Rose’s annals of the ways and doings of 
the community, whose clan feeling she rather 
admired. The Battens was its own “ neigh- 
bourhood ” in the fullest sense. 

To the almost cloistered children the little 
house was a new and delightful experience. 
Their eyes ran hither and thither eagerly. 
‘Look at those funny men, Miss Jupp,” said 
Amy, pointing to the images. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Butler, “them’s Adam 
and Eve, the father and mother of all living ; 
and that pictur’ is Dan’l in the lion’s den. 
"Tis most as good as a chapter to look at it.” 

Rose now came in, and cut short further 
conversation. 

“*My dear children,” said Philippa, “ you 
won’t mind going home now with my good 
Rose. ‘Tell Freda how it happened.” 

They all went out together. Philippa, with 
Mrs. Sternberg on her arm, turned up the 
road to the left; Rose and the children in 
the other direction, to the town. 

“IT should be ashamed to give you the 
trouble, Miss Jupp,” said Mrs. Sternberg, 
“but I believe Iam better with a companion. 
These attacks make me shaky for an hour or 
two.” 

Evidently she was not fit to go alone, 
though she tried to throw off her weakness 
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with resolute will. 


It was easy to see she | and I am a good churchwoman of the old- 


was a woman who would make a brave fight | fashioned type, and I hope to live and die as 


to the last. The hollows round her eyes 
might tell of illness, but the light that looked 
out of them spoke of a spirit stronger than 
the flesh. 

“Tt is always a pleasure to be of use,” said 
Philippa kindly. 

“You are right,” said Mrs. Sternberg 
eagerly. ‘‘That is true; it is one of the 
heavenly doctrines. Love and wisdom with- 
out use are mere volatile existences in the 
mind ; they are like those birds,” she added, 
as a flock of yellow-hammers, startled by 
their approach, rose out of the neighbouring 


hedge, “ they take wing and fly away unless | 


firmly fixed in uses.” 
“ As long as we do not rest in good works 


as any ground of merit, they are a part of | 


true religion,” said Philippa; “not at all infer- 
ring, though, that my pleasant walk with you 
has anything of the nature of a good work 
—except to myself,” she added, laughing. 
“To do good works for the sake of merit 
suffocates and extinguishes both love to the 
Lord and to our neighbour,” continued her 
companion : ‘ but to do good for the delight 
of it is a delight shared by the angels. It is 





| busy wheels and homely industry. 


I was baptized.” 

*‘ And as long as your mind is satisfied, do 
so. That is according to order,” said Mrs. 
Sternberg, smiling. ‘ Don’t mention my in- 
disposition to my husband if you come in, as 
I hope you will,” she added; “I keep all 
needless trouble from him. He has enough 
to suffer without any added anxiety.” 

They had reached the green water by the 
mill-dam now, and were in the pleasant 
atmosphere of hum and quiver suggestive of 
Philippa 
rejoiced in a mill, and this was a larger one 
than she had been prepared to expect. The 


| yard in front was spacious, and mealy white 


a broad ground on which all differences of | 


sects may be forgotten, and so it brings 
those who might otherwise be opposed into 
the good of charity.” 

“Ought you to talk?” asked Philippa, 
noticing she still breathed with difficulty. 

“TI forget my body when I think of the 
heavenly doctrines,” she said. 


Slowly progressing, they at last reached | 


the stile leading to the footpath to the mill, | 
and now the ground falling made walking | 


easier. Before them lay the low valley in 


sacks were at this moment descending from 
the windlass into a waggon below. The sleek 
horses tossed their heads with a rattling of 
chains as they munched trusses of hay, ad- 
ministered by a brown-frocked boy. Floury 
men shouted from above, and with a rush of 
wings a silvery flock of pigeons alighted on 
the ground from the roof of the building. On 
the left a green-painted gate led through a 
little garden to the dwelling-house where the 
Sternbergs lodged—a garden shady in sum- 
mer with weeping willows, and where early 
crocuses were now pushing their spiky leaves 
through the soil. The wide window of the 
sitting-room looked on the lawn, and, passing 
under a little latticed porch, you had only to 


| step Over a mat and you were in the parlour, 


a pleasant low room with whitewashed beams 
running across the ceiling, and a floor full of 
ups and downs concealed by a red carpet, 
but giving those unaccustomed to it a sensa- 
tion of being at sea. A bright fire was burn- 
ing at the farther end, and between it and 


the clear crisp light of winter, the grey and | the window was a couch, whereon, night and 
| day, lay the husband of Agatha Sternberg. 
russet browns of nearer hedges and fields in | 


purple reaches of the distance joining the 


sober harmonies of colour. Already they 
could hear the rhythmical beating of the mill. 
Voices of men and boys came up from the 
cluster of cottages beyond it. 


On first entering, Philippa only caught 


| sight of a high intellectual forehead and two 


Agatha Sternberg seemed to have an eye | 


for landscape beauty. She stopped a mo- 
ment, and said, heaving a sigh, ‘ Nature is 
so strong and beautiful—winter and summer 
—one can partly understand how some men 
have come to deify her, not seeing that with- 
out God she is only a lovely corpse.” 

“TI think we shall agree in that too,” said 
Philippa. 

“Why should we not agree, my friend ?” 

“Well, to be quite honest, I have heard 
you hold peculiar views on some points, 


| 


| Mrs. Sternberg in a cheerful tone. 


calm grey eyes. The lower part of the face 
was hidden from her by a reading-desk 
fastened on to the sofa, and on the top of 
which a canary was perched, but when she 
came nearer she could read a whole story 
of suffering in the drawn lines of the mouth. 
She also saw that it was the face of a younger 
man than she had expected. 

“My husband cannot speak to you,” said 
“ The 
nervous illness he had two years ago, induced 
by overwork, has affected his throat ever 
since. Is it not a mercy that it did not 
mount to his brain? He can also move his 


arms and hands with tolerable ease.” 
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Then Philippa noticed that a slate and 
pencil hung from his sofa. This he now 
took, and, looking at his wife, wrote on it 
“Who?” ‘The question answered, she tried 
to talk to him, but it was difficult when 
brought freshly face to face with this heavy 
affliction to chat on ordinary topics or on the 
interests of the outside world ; difficult, until 
she had learnt how the grace of God can efface 
all bitterness and envy from the hearts of 
great sufferers, can even infuse the power of 
absolute enjoyment in looking on “ the things 
of others.” 

Philippa at first found it impossible to 
keep the tears out of her eyes, but the wife 
came to her aid, and talked on till she had 
recovered herself ; and the little yellow bird 
ruffied his feathers and went through his toilet 
and chirped his small remarks in an innocent, 
confiding way, in itself helpful and comfort- 
ing. The book propped on the reading-desk 
was a Greek author. Often it has been the 
privilege 6f the ancients to bury, as in a por- 
phyry sepulchre, illumined by the undying 
lamp of learning, the heartaches and sorrows 
of a younger age. 

“You will share our meal, I hope,” said 
Mrs. Sternberg ; “ I can hardly call it dinner. 
My husband lives almost entirely on soup and 
café au lait, and I don’t always care to vary 
the menu for myself.” 

“ T will with pleasure,” said Philippa. 

Mrs. Sternberg left the room, and the 
invalid pointed to an easel behind her, which 
she had not noticed. A sketch in water 
colours stood on it, half finished. It was a 
winter scene. Just a bare stretch of ploughed 
fields with a foot-track through them, and 
one figure—a labouring man going home at 
sunset. He was represented standing, looking 
at a band of apricot sky on the horizon, 
lying under an arch of solemn grey. The 
light was on his face, the shadow on the 
burden at his back. 

“Tt is most lovely,” she said. 

“You are looking at my picture,” said 
Agatha, returning with a tray. “If you like 
it, find me some pupils.” 

“You teach drawing?” 

“T would gladly, but it is difficult to get 
pupils.” 

“J will try,” said Philippa. “ How I wish 
I were young enough to be one myself! but 
it is of no use crying for the moon !” 

She finished her basin of soup, and then, with 
a warm shake of the hand, said good-bye, and 
went out through the garden. The sunshine 
was all gone, and a cold mist was gathering 
over the meadows. 





“You must hasten home,” said Mrs. Stern- 
berg. “I thank you heartily for your kind- 
ness.” 

“ T think we shall be friends,” said Philippa. 
“TI like your sphere,” she added mis- 
chievously. 

‘She is a remarkable woman,” said she to 
herself as she walked briskly home, “she is 
like Longfellow’s friend, one 

‘ whose daily life anticipates 
The world to come, and in whose thought and word 
The spiritual world preponderates.’ 
And truly she must need to be sustained by 
some such visions of compensation hereafter, 
with that poor blighted life always before 
her.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—SELF-QUESTIONINGS, 


SEPTIMUS VENN sat down at the window 
of his study, one bitter winter morning just as 
the clock was striking seven—hardly with the 
intention of looking out, for the white frost- 
flowers were only beginning to melt from the 
corners of the panes, in acknowledgment that 
life was moving within the room, but rather 
in a fit of abstraction. He had just lighted 
his fire, laid for him the previous evening, 
and set his Etna to boil, with a view to 
quickening his vitality by a cup of hot black 
tea, for his breakfast hour would not be till 
after nine, on his return from the early service 
at 8.30. 

The window of his room looked on the old 
churchyard which lay at the back of the 
market-place houses. It was crowded at 
the time of this story with tombs, ancient 
and new, from the old grey headstones with 
carved urns and winged cherubs, and the 
equally venerable square houses of the dead, 
now sunk and shelving sideways to the earth, 
to the modern marble cross, or formal grave- 
stone as yet unsoftened by age. The last 
tribute this ‘“‘court of peace” would now 
receive, for Shipton had its new cemetery, 
and the children, with few exceptions, would 
not lie by their fathers any more. Grey and 
silent it would look in the chill and fog of 
this early hour, could one peep through the 
melting ice on Mr. Venn’s study window, 
with the thick rime lying on the rank grasses 
bordering the paths, and on the stately elms 
which shade the walk under the terminal 
wall. 

The fire in the study hissed and sputtered 
as the damp wood slowly kindled, and the 
curate, still in the same absent way, turned 
round to give it ahelping touch. He looked 
too delicate a man to take kindly to early 
rising, or to stand with impunity cold rooms 
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“Philippa sat down, and then she fell to talking.” 


and fasting study, but in his present state of 
mind it gave him a sense of satisfaction to 


surmount bodily discomforts. 
ing of hours and a severe rule of life seemed 


something definite to cling to, amid the | 


surgings and swellings of mental disquietude 
and self-questioning. When he felt cold to 
the bones, and when his eye rested on the 
bareness of his surroundings, it seemed an 
external assurance that he had chosen and 
was walking in the narrow way of self- 
renunciation. , 

Presently, when he would go out into the 
parish, and in the way of business or charity 


A rigid keep- | 


would mix familiarly with his fellow Chris- 
tians, the very contact, the cheerful tone of 
ordinary greetings, the simple taking for 
granted of himself and his work, would un- 
settle and shake this feeling of separation and 
| special consecration which he at times felt as 
| his only safeguard from sinking into a merely 
| outward and virtueless formalism. 
| Where to draw the line was the question, 
|a question he was constantly endeavouring 
| to answer, not according to his wishes, or his 
tastes, or his prejudices, but according to 
truth and right ; with a loyalty to his Church 
which bade him accept the liberty she per- 
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mitted as an exercise of self-control, but also 
with an honest shrinking from lowering her 
standard, or going half-way to meet failures 
which, while they might wholesomely keep 
down his spiritual pride, might also prove a 
stumbling-block to souls to whom he was 
pledged to preach righteousness. 

And now, in addition to these old ques- 
tions, and just as, in the pressure of work 
brought on him by the temporary absence of 
the vicar, the practical element seemed likely 
to stifle the theoretical, and give him at least 
a passing rest, another thing reopened the 
whole controversy. He had fallen, as in an 
instant, and without warning, under the spell 
of the gentle presence, the quiet voice, and 
the sweet eyes of Kate Seymour. 

To-day, for the first time, he had distinctly 
acknowledged it to himself, and he had 


allotted this very hour—before the distract- | 


ing bustle of the day—to facing the question. 

That it was permissible to the clergy in 
general to marry he did not doubt, but he 
believed this decision by generalities had an 
element of danger when applied to souls 
specially constituted. Was it permissible to 
himself? Even granting it to be so, had he 
any right as yet to contemplate the subject at 
all? New to his work, harassed as to the 
“line” to be drawn, with sufficient obstacles 
already to render difficult the single eye, had 
he the slightest right to complicate his walk 
by special personal questions? Any right— 
but was it possible not to do so? Had not 
that already passed out of his power? All 
things seemed to him possible just now rather 
than the expunging from his thoughts of one 
face. Well—let it remain—but-what then? 
He could not marry. What monstrous pre- 
sumption for him, a poor curate, to think of 
the delicately nurtured, petted child of a 
rich house! Ah, but, pleaded his heart, let 
me keep the thought, if not as my crown, as 
my cross. Let me admit this sweet soul at | 
least to my prayers, with never a word or 


| 





look that could trouble her peace. Remain- 
ing in my mind as an uncertain permission, | 
would not this thing be a constantly recurring | 
conflict ? accepted with these limitations, may | 
it not above ail other things be a help and | 
stay, if even a discipline of pain 
He started up. In the preoccupation of | 
his thoughts he had failed to notice that the | 
bells were nearly done; already the last | 
change was ringing. The slam of the house | 
door below gave sign that his landlady’s | 
daughter, one of the few constant early | 
worshippers, had started. Snatching up his 





moment, but it never occurred to him to set 
down this narrow escape from grave derelic- 
tion of duty as any argument on the other 
side. 

At the same moment Mrs. Prower, his 
landlady, entering his study as was her wont 
to bestow a furtive dusting on that rarely 
accessible apartment, and casting a general 
glance round, lifted her hands in dismay, and 
exclaimed, “ He’ve been and let his fire out ! 
And here’s his tea all dead and cold! He 
wants a wife, he do, for all the ministry is 
said to stand alone!” Whether any linger- 
ing aroma of thought hanging about the room 
suggested this latter remark must be left 
among the things uncertain in our philosophy. 

Kate Seymour, the object of these search- 
ings of heart, is already sufficiently known to 
the reader to require no testimony to the fact 
of her being a very unobtrusive character, 
neither distinguished by any special talents, 
wit, or beauty; a home girl of retiring dis- 
position and domestic tastes. Very little 
things pleased and satisfied her, and not 
many things moved very deeply the even 
current of her thoughts. She was a general 
favourite perhaps for the very reason that she 
excited no. jealousy, stirred up no rivalries, 
and had but‘a humble opinion of her own 
merits. Envy she might perhaps attract from 
her outward prosperity, her easy home, her 
unstinted wardrobe,:her horse, her servants, 
and the quick indulgence of any wish she 
might ever originate ; but all these things she 
took’ so simply and with so little ostentation, 
never: imagining them anything.on which to 
raise herself as on a pedestal, that it must 
have been a very sour and unkindly nature 
which» could make these privileges any 
ground for spitefulness. The utmost charged 
against her was quite of a different cast to 
this. “ Kate—oh, she is a very insignificant 
little thing—there is not much to find out in 
her!” was about the hardest verdict passed 
on her. 

It was perhaps a misfortune for this un- 
ambitious little woman that her lot had been 
cast in such tranquil waters, or in this 
smoothly rolling age. She would have been 
well suited to the habits of a simpler civilisa- 
tion which would have permitted her to spend 
hours in the “still-room,” concocting salves 
or simples for her retainers, or would have 
provided her with a spinning-wheel to hum 
through the monotonous hours. Or, leaving 
her in our own times, she would have been 
happy in a humbler class, more filled with 
absolute duties, makings and mendings, and 


hat, he reached the vestry only at the last | busy necessary toils. 
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As it was, she was possibly in danger of 
sinking into a somewhat vapid and useless 
young ladyhood; she might perhaps have 
rested too contentedly on a level lower than 
she need, but at this juncture, and at a critical 
period in her life, a new spirit entered her 
heart. Her sweetness and gentleness had 
magnetized the young clergyman, but what 
had drawn her to him ? 

The fact remained, whatever the cause, 
that even before he had become conscious of 


her power over himself, he had been accepted | 


and installed by her as her king and master. 
Not in a personal sense as yet—from that 
she would have shrunk with maidenly reserve 
as from a thing unasked, and to imagine that 
she was anything to him had not as yet 
crossed her mind, but in virtue of his office. 
It would surely have been an added cause of 
discouragement to Septimus Venn had he 
been aware of the perfections with which her 
faith endowed him; had he known how she 
followed his goings with a mute reverence. 
Never martyr missionary labouring amid 
the heats and colds of distant lands gained 
from the trembling love of faithful hearts a 
more admiring sympathy, than did this young 
curate from Kate as he plodded through 
storm and snow to any outlying district con- 
nected with the parish, or to any place where 
illness had been rife. The ordinary labours 


| 
} 


| Mrs. Seymour enjoyed. 


It was what 
A solitary walk 
through grey and silent woods or by unfre- 
quented paths had no charms for her. She 
beamed graciously on all. 

Presently they saw, coming along the 
broad footpath in a rather wavering fashion, 
a wheel-chair drawn by an old man. The 
tremulous motion of the vehicle arose partly 
from the feebleness of the charioteer, partly 
from his many stoppages, the excitements 
of the way appearing not infrequently to 
divert his attention from his work. The 
chair, on nearer approach, was seen to con 
tain a little girl, thin and _ sickly-looking 
and poorly clad, but evidently in a state 
of rapturous enjoyment, and revealed itself 
as the chair of the Battens, the property of 
one of its oldest inhabitants, Samuel Higgins, 
a decayed wheelwright—and itself a cele- 
brated and much-admired institution of that 
locality, in request chiefly by such invalids 
as preferred a slow and gentle motion to the 
more rapid and tumultuous transit of pony 
or donkey draught. 

“ Ah, Higgins,” said Mrs. Seymour. ‘‘And 
what little girl is this?” said she, addressing 


bells, made the way lively. 


| the child. 


of a parish priest became in her eyes a high | 


and holy mission ; the ordinary words of the 
daily services were endued with a deep and 
touching power, gaining, may we not admit, 
through this vision of love their true life. 
Thus unconsciously and by different paths 
did these two seem to be approaching the 
same point. The mutual consciousness was 
attained to a little later. 


CHAPTER IX.—A FORETASTE OF SUMMER. 


Ir was a mild afternoon in the following 
February ; one of those days when a decep- 
tive lull comes in our spring winters, which 
sets the birds a-singing and gives inexpe- 


“Please, ma’am, Polly Pennell.” 

“It’s Miss Jupp’s Polly, mother,” said 
Kate. “ Are you better, Polly ?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am ; nearly well,” 

‘“‘ She’s .’most well,” said the old man, re- 
garding his fare with a half-pitying, half-dis- 


| dainful expression. “She were promised a 


rienced dreamers visions of sitting on warm | 


banks and picking violets. The air was 
deliciously soft and genial as Mrs, Seymour 
and Kate strolled leisurely up one of the 
roads leading through the outskirts of Shipton 
into the open country, a walk, like nearly all 
in these parts, with a wall on one hand and 
farm-fields or private domains on the other. 
Every one seemed out to-day, and every 
one seemed to have chosen the same direc- 
tion. Friends on foot, friends in carriages, 
huntsmen straggling home, carts and waggons 





| 


with sleek teams and not a few musical | and now she’ve had it, like a lady.” 


ride the first fine day as my carriage were 
disengaged, and now she’ve had it.” 

“This nice weather makes you busy, 
Samuel ?” 

“Fairish, ma’am. But if you'll believe 
me, there’s them as ’ud sooner walk than 
ride.” 

“Well, if we’re strong and in good health, 
we ought to like walking, ought we not?” 

“Tf we has to walk, we has. Business is 
one thing and pleasurin’ another, I says,” 
replied the old man, who was a character. 

“You see it costs money to ride,” went 
on Mrs. Seymour. 

“ And wheels costs money, ma’am. That 
as costs, brings in. ‘That’s reason?” 

“Very true, Samuel. Well, we must not 
keep you standing. I’m glad you have had 
a nice ride, Polly. Is her father a neighbour 
of yours, Higgins ?” 

The old man gave a scornful grunt. “We 
don’t want such as he in the Battens,” he 
said, ‘“’T was the lady gave the child a ride, 
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“ Ah, but it isn’t quite over yet!” cried the 
little thin voice ecstatically. ‘We've a good 
bit to go yet, and you go very slowly ; don’t 
you, Mr. Higgins?” 

The chair wavered away, meeting Mr. 
Venn a few minutes after, who nodded kindly 
to the child. Overtaking the two ladies, he 
raised his hat and would have passed on, but 
Mrs. Seymour, who was in a sociable mood, 
called after him— 

“‘ Whither away in such haste, this lovely, 
lazy day ?” 

“ T have a funeral at four,” he answered. 

“The bell cannot have begun yet—we 
should hear it from here. You will be too 
early in your haste.” 

Then he allowed himself to yield to the 
pleasant persuasion, and, slackening his pace 
to theirs, dropped back by Kate’s side. 

“You were chatting with old Higgins,” he 
said. ‘“ He is an original character.” 

‘He is of the Battens,” said Mrs. Seymour, 
laughing. 

“Yes, it is an original colony. I have 
often thought of writing an essay on its con- 
stitution and by-laws. Some are really worth 
preserving. There is the pancake-pan, which 
has gone the round of the inhabitants till its 
original owner is a myth. They are obliged 
to have a succession of Shrove Tuesdays! 
Then have you heard of their custom when 
there is a death in the place ?” 

‘* No; what is that?” 

“Each household keeps a little sheaf of 
wheat of last year’s leasing—it musi be of 
corn they have gathered themselves—and 
when any member of the community dies, a 
certain number of the ears are hung up over 
each chimney corner, according to the age of 
the dead: one for a baby, two for a girl, 
three for a boy, and so on, seven being the 
ultimatum for old age. I have often heard a 
neighbour dropping in, and glancing at the 
ears, just say, ‘Ah! who is it, then?’ I 
rather like the image of the gathered corn 
myself.” 

“Yes; there is both truth and poetry in it. 
What gathered ear are you going to commit 
to the ground to-day, Mr. Venn?” 

“A man named Davis. You may have 
known him—a retired tradesman. I was 
thinking about him as I came along, that he 
is like one of Dante’s souls in the region out- 
side of Limbo, who had lived ‘ without in- 
famy and without praise.’ I have heard no 
one speak evil of him, and no one good.” 

“ That is singular.” 

“Yes; his was a sort of negative exist- 
ence; yet I suppose he has left a blank 











somewhere or in some one’s life. I was talk- 
ing about him to Mrs. Sternberg yesterday, 
She is fond of psychical problems. She 
follows him straight into Hades, where she 
seems quite at home, and says, though his 
state was hidden here, external obstacles being 
removed, his ruling love will quickly reveal 
itself there.” 

“Mrs. Sternberg of the Mill? Philippa 
Jupp is wanting Kate to take lessons of her 
in painting. What do you think? As they 
must be at her home I have hesitated, on 
account of her poor husband.” 

‘You mean his presence would be trying ? 
There is nothing trying in his appearance; 
and I have never sat by him for an hour 
without feeling regretfully what a noble mind 
is silenced in him. His submission is simply 
grand, and the few words he writes to carry 
on our talk are full of thought.” 

“Tt must be difficult to talk to him,” said 
Kate. 

It was the first time she had spoken, and 
her voice thrilled through him. 

“Yes,” he replied; “ one has entirely to 
forget one’s self, which is not easy.” 

The cemetery bell was now heard to clang 
forth. 

“There is your summons,” said Mrs, Sey- 
mour. 

“Yes,” he said gravely ; “good-bye!” He 
took Kate’s hand fora moment. His man- 
ner was graver and colder than usual, he 
thought ; but their eyes met, and something 
then and there told her his secret. It had 
passed from his own keeping for ever. They 
both knew it. 

“Tt has been a beautiful walk, mother,” 
said Kate, as they turned slowly homewards. 
“ T can’t believe in winter any more.” 

For there was summer in her heart that 
evening—and that summer has also its days 
of cold and chill, its desolating storms and 
blighted fruits, she did not then remember. 


CHAPTER X.—MRS. SEYMOUR’S PICNIC. 


SuMMER had come in good earnest. It 
was the middle of July, and the weather, with 
the exception of an occasional thunder-storm, 
seemed reliable. Mrs. Seymour concluded 
to give her picnic. Once a year it was her 
habit to take a number of her relations and 
friends, as many as could conveniently be 
managed, for an afternoon at Stonehampton, 
a secluded village about five miles from 
Shipton, lying at the entrance of a pretty 
valley, with a stream at the bottom and with 
beech-woods clothing its slopes, the nearest 
approach to what is termed “romantic” 
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scenery that the immediate neighbourhood 
afforded. She and Philippa Jupp were talk- 
ing it over one afternoon, sitting by the open 
window of the drawing-room, through which 
came whiffs of mignonette and other summer 
odours. 

“JT want to coax you into one thing,” said 
Philippa. “I want you to ask the Pettifer 
children and Miss Arthur.” 

“With pleasure, my dear; but they won’t 
be allowed to come.” 

“Leave that to me. I mean them to 
come, if you will ask them.” 

“What spell is it you have discovered, 
that is so potent over our friend the ‘ wet 
blanket’?” 

“Merely that I am not in the least afraid 
of him.” 

“Try, then, by all means.” 

And Philippa tried. She went the very 
next day, and presented herself in the school- 
room, now a familiar resort to her, to prefer 
her request. She found them, as usual, all 
close together, doing what Amy called “‘learn- 
ing sewing ”—bending with flushed cheeks 
over the intricacies of some small garment. 

“ Put away your thimbles for five minutes, 
and listen to me,” she said. ‘‘ Why, what is 
the matter, Freda? Iam sure your head is 
aching !” 

“‘ Nothing, thank you; it is the weather.” 

“ But you know there is something, Freda,” 
broke in Cissy. ‘She had a letter from her 
relation this morning, Miss Jupp; and he 
said he was coming into these parts, and he 
should like to come and see her, and spend 
the night, but papa doesn’t think he can.” 

“Who asked your father ?” 

“Mary asked him. He doesn’t think he 
can.” 

“T can’t stand this,” said Philippa. “ Cissy, 

my child, run and see whether your father is 
at home. If he is, my compliments, and I 
should be glad to speak to him.” 
_ “Oh, dear Miss Jupp, don’t get yourself 
into trouble on my account,” said the gover- 
ness, with a tremor in her voice, as Cissy ran 
off. 

“T am in trouble on your account. Is it 

an uncle, my dear?” 
_ “No, he is a cousin. I did not mention 
it because the children get talking, and you 
know what silly things servants say about 
cousins. But he is not young, he is old 
enough to be my father.” 

Cissy came back breathless. ‘“ Papa is at 
home, and he will be glad to see you.” 

“Then cheer up, young people,” said 
Philippa, starting up. “I give you my word 





the relation shall come, and we will all go to 
the picnic together ! ” 

“The picnic / what does she mean ?” cried 
Cissy. 

“We don’t know what she means,” replied 
Amy, clapping her hands; “but we know 
it’s sure to be something delicious !” 

Philippa found the master of the house in 
an evident state of expectation. He received 
her gravely, and placed her a chair. 

“T hope Iam not going to be rude, Mr. 
Pettifer,” she began. “If I am you will 
kindly excuse me; I am just a little bit 
angry.” 

“ With me?” 

“‘ Well, in one sense, with you—you know 
I always speak my mind. Why mayn’t that 
little woman up-stairs have her relation ?” 

“Her relation!” repeated Mr. Pettifer 
doubtfully. ‘I hardly understand you. Oh, 
I remember, Mary did say something ; but I 
gathered from her it would not be con- 
venient.” 

“ My dear sir, Mary is no doubt a very 
clever woman, and all that is excellent, but 
she has been so used to locking up things all 
her life, that it strikes me she has locked up 
her heart too.” 

Mr. Pettifer looked amused. 

“T)on’t ask her opinion,” she went on; 
“relations may only be ideas, as you say, 
but they are what help to make up the idea 
of a happy life. That girl up-stairs is giving 
the best years of her life to taking care of 
your children. Is it not your duty to do what 
you can to make it a happy time to her?” 

“T am most willing, as far as I understand 
her wishes. I will ring at once for Mary, and 
explain it to her.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” cried 
Philippa in alarm. ‘I do not want to be 
locked out of your house.” 

“ Then what shall I do?” he asked. 

“ The next time you see her tell her quietly 
that you think it will be uncourteous to 
Miss Arthur not to offer her relation a bed, 
and desire her to prepare a room.” 

“Uncourteous, offer a bed, prepare a 
room,” repeated the philosopher refiectively. 
“‘T only hope I shall remember. Is there 
anything else I ought to think of ?” 

Philippa smiled. ‘“ I want you to let them 
all go to Mrs. Seymour's picnic,” she said. 

Mr. Pettifer’s brow clouded. ‘“ Will you be 
there ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, Iam going ; I will take care of them.” 

“ Very well, they may go. But what plea- 
sure will that be this hot weather? Tea and 
grasshoppers, I suppose !” 
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“Exactly ; a true and delightful picture. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Pettifer.” 

Philippa departed, and the philosopher 
leaned back in his chair. “Dear me!” he 
soliloquised. ‘‘I hope Mary won’t lock her 
out, and I hope I shall remember. Ah, 
well, if we had both of us been ten years 
younger: ” but what might in that case 
have happened, he did not mention. 

The morning of the 15th of July dawned 
with all promise. Kate Seymour, wandering 
in the garden before the heat of the day, 
thought it was just made for enjoyment. 
Last year she had felt a little tired of the 
simple annual festivity, and had even gone 
so far as to say that she thought it might be 
better to devise something fresh another 
time ; but this summer she hailed its arrival 
as warmly as the two Pettifer children, who 
were at this moment engaged in the delightful 
task of watching Freda put fresh blue ribbons 
on their sun-burnt Tuscan hats; as gladly as 
Freda herself, who, proud and joyful in the 
possession of her one relation, gave gentle 
and heedful aid to all. And yet, now the 
day was come, Kate was sensible of a faint 
shadow over her, which came and went like 
the flying shadow of one of those summer 
clouds chasing each other at this moment 
over the waving corn-fields fast growing up 
for the harvest. For one thing, Mr. Venn 
might be prevented from going; for one 
thing—or was that the sum and substance of 
it all? 

If we could but know what the coming 
hours, so few hours off, hold in store for us, 
we might often bring our moods to a more 
suitable level of expectancy, but that is not 
the law of this world. If presentiments do 
whisper to us—and they do surely—it is the 
training of our lives to disregard them, and 
so we walk on cheerfully to the grave of our 
hopes, and walk on sadly to where, just round 
the corner, one of God’s blessed surprises is 
waiting for us. And it is well, too, that it is 
so, otherwise we could not plod so calmly 
along our furrows, guiding patiently and 
monotonously the ploughshare of our daily 
work, that part of our daily bread we need 
as much to pray for as any other. 

It was arranged that the different members 
of the party should assemble after an early 
dinner. Mr. Seymour’s carriage was to take 
up Philippa Jupp and the Pettifer party. 
Philippa was most anxious to see “the rela- 
tion,” who had duly arrived the night before, 
the picnic having been deferred two days 
for his especial benefit. She had formed her 
own ideal of him long ago. He was to be 














rather elderly, cheerful, refined, and benig- 
nant, and especially he was to be small and 
spare. Stout people generally have “spare” 
ideals, He was to be very fatherly and pet- 
ting to Freda and to the children for her sake, 
She looked out eagerly as they drew up at 
the house. There were the children waiting 
at the door, blue ribbons and all, and Miss 
Arthur by them. On the lawn a man was 
walking about smoking a cigar. He was a 
short, stoutly-built person with a decidedly 
common, not to say vulgar, appearance, 
dressed like a respectable tradesman, but not 
one who could by any possibility be mistaken 
for a gentleman. Could this be the cousin ? 
Assuredly it was. He came up as the car- 
riage approached, and, lifting his hat, revealed 
a coarse face of unprepossessing expression. 
Mr. John Green did not fulfil her ideal. 

Philippa felt dismayed. Mr. Pettifer was 
standing on the doorstep, and she was sure 
she detected a cynical and half-triumphant 
smile flit over his features. She felt vexed 
for Mrs. Seymour too. This was not exactly 
the stamp of person she was accustomed to 
see in her waggonette. In her impulsive 
way she touched her hand with a penitent 
whisper, “ I am sorry.” 

Mrs. Seymour smiled good-humouredly. 
“What does it signify?” she whispered 
back, 

The party set off, Mr. Green electing, much 
to Philippa’s relief, to sit by the coachman. 
Freda, who looked quietly content and un- 
conscious of harm, was opposite her at the 
other end of the carriage, and little Amy by her 
side, squeezing her hand in mute delight. 
Presently she began to chirp forth sundry 
items of information. 

“Papa talked to Mr. Green all breakfast 
time,” she began, in a low impressive voice, 
as though relating something decidedly out 
of the common. ‘They talked about skins.” 

“* About what, my dear?” 

“About skins, Miss Jupp. Mr. Green 
buys them, and he is come here to buy a 
quantity.” 

“Oh, he is a tanner, I suppose.” 

Philippa glanced at the figure on the 
box. He was sitting stolid and silent, but 
she could see his quick, small eyes were 
taking in all the objects around, on the look- 
out for beasts, she supposed. Was it pos- 
sible, she thought, for any one to cry because 
this man had not written to her? What 
could his letters be like? It was an over- 
powering testimony to the influence of kin- 
ship, but no one would have imagined little 
refined Miss Arthur to have any sympathy 
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with this person. Philippa began to see 
something beautiful in the faith which could 
look through such unpromising externals and 
rejoice in the mere fact of kindred beneath. 
She herself had had few relations, and had 
never got on well with any—neighbours were 
more in her line. 

Meanwhile they were driving rapidly on, 
and this lovely summer day was enough to 
soften and harmonize all discordant elements. 

For some distance the road skirted the 
borders of a beech wood, a wood now thickly 
clothed with soft green leaves, out of whose 
recesses squirrels peeped and sprang, and 
were immediately engulfed again in the 
sheltering foliage ; where last year’s leaves 
clothed the ground with a russet carpet, and 
a tall overgrowth of ferns waved softly in the 
breeze. A low moss-grown wall, broken in 
places, ran along the edge, and from the 
shadowy depths of the forest came the bark- 
ing of deer. ‘The scream of a jay was heard 
now and then, or the croak of a raven, but 
it was the sleepy afternoon hour, and few 
creatures were stirring. 

Presently they left the woods behind and 
began to mount slowly into more open 
country. Level grass lands, sprinkled with 
clusters of fir-trees, lay on one side; on 
the other the eye ranged over a_ wide- 
spreading expanse of cultivated land, bare 
as to each individual field, but forming as 
a whole a fair panorama of softly blended 
colours, each at last absorbed in the pale 
misty grey of the extreme distance. The 
road dipped and rose again and again, the 
horses snuffed a fresher air, and it needed 
a firm hand to hold them down the short 
steep pitches, while they broke into a joyous 
canter up.every alternate hill. And then 
came the village, and they drew up at the 
door of the one small inn, whose indifferent 
stabling was the yearly trial of Harris, Mr. 
Seymour’s coachman. “ Now then, look 
sharp!” he called out to the sleepy hostler, 
and they all alighted. The great baskets 
were taken out; the party stood round ; they 
were in no hurry—the beauty of such occa- 
sionsis the sensation of leisure they bring. 

Two or three milking cows came quietly up 
the iittle steep street ; Cousin John regarded 
their hides with critical eyes. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Seymour, “all gentlemen 
lend a hand with the baskets, and we will go 
to our tree.” 

They walked slowly through the village. 
It was a collection of little stone cottages 
dotted here and there, up and down steep 
bits of lanes, in a sort of terrace fashion, 





overlooking the valley. A tiny old church, 
almost smothered in aged yew-trees, and with 
its churchyard full of ancient graves, stood 
on one side. There were dove-cots on many 
of the cottages, and thatched beehives leant 
against the wall in half the little gardens, 
which were gay with cottage flowers—stocks, 
roses, larkspur, red and white daisies. Lower 
down on the hill-side you could see thin 
spires of smoke testifying to other cottages 
hidden from view by the slope. The village 
children stood about regarding the gentry 
with admiring eyes. Cissy and Amy fell into 
a dancing step unconsciously, as they hung 
each by a hand to Philippa. Freda walked 
demurely by Cousin John. Kate was also 
quiet, but her hour of fruition was not yet 
come. Mr. Venn was to ride over a little 
later in the afternoon. Mr. Seymour was 
there, and five or six others; but Mrs, Sey- 
mour never overcrowded her picnics any 
more than her parties. 

“‘Our tree” was a venerable oak growing on 
one of the lower grass-covered terraces over- 
looking the stream. For years without number 
its twisted roots, bare above the soil, had 
formed seats for a succession of holiday- 
makers, as letters deeply scored on the 
bark, after our cruel insular fashion, testified. 
Philippa wondered whether a7. G. would be 
furtively added that day! The cutting of 
these letters was one of Mrs. Seymour’s spe- 
cial aversions. 

It was too early as yet for tea, but Kate 
and the children were dispatched on a forag- 
ing errand to the nearest cottages to bespeak 
a kettle of boiling water ; also some tea-cups 
and saucers to supplement the few they had 
brought, it being one of the traditions of this 
féte to make use of the local crockery. The 
rest of the party having wandered away, 
Philippa saw her opportunity for exploring 
the unknown country of John Green’s nature. 
He was standing on one of the ledges of the 
hill, apparently in deep speculation as to the 
water power of the stream below, or some 
such practical reflection ; but turned round 
as she approached. 

“ How do you find your cousin looking, 
Mr. Green ?” she began, 

“She seems very well placed,” he replied 
shortly. 

“For one so lonely as she seems to be,” 
said Philippa impressively. Your letters ” 
—even your letters, she was on the point of 
saying—“ seem one of the very few things 
she has to look forward to.” 

“ H’m,” he said, “* my letters arn’t much.” 

“ Gentlemen’s letters seldom are,” said 
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Philippa, laughing. “She seems to cling to 
you as her only relative.” 

Mr. Green gave a short laugh. 

“T’ve got a little bit of money that’s 
coming to her,” he said. ‘Mind you, not 
much—a matter of a hundred pounds. I’ve 
put it into hides. She'll have it, all safe 
enough, if she lives.” 

So, thought Philippa, he thinks this money 
is all she thinks of; he degrades her innocent 
affection into a mere sordid looking after her 
interests. She felt her eyes were beginning 
to flame, but controlled herself. 

“Her employer seems a sensible man,” 


wrinkle or two this morning. He’s been in 
South America, it seems,” 

How obediently the philosopher had fol- 
lowed her hints ! 

“ Well,” said Philippa, making a last effort, 
* Freda is a thoroughly good girl. Give her 
a little encouragement, if you can,” and she 
turned away. To penetrate the heavy nature 
of the man seemed to her as hopeless as to 
pierce with a delicate needle the leathery 
texture of one of his hides. Well, if Freda 
was satisfied, that was enough. 

As she scrambled up the slope she heard 
faintly a trampling of hoofs in the village 





continued the tanner; “he put me up toa 


street above. Mr. Venn was just arriving. 


BY THE SEA. 


I.—MORNING. 


WEST wind, whispering to the tide, 
Wakened the morning from its pillow ; 
Now day’s full glory, shining wide, 
Shows where June’s fairest witcheries glide 
Abroad o’er rock and billow. 


Above us, hurrying through the blue, 

White cloudlets from our vision hasten ; 
Snow-white, with sunshine gleaming through, 
To-day no thought of storms in view 

Our joyousness shall chasten. 


Behind the headland’s lofty brows, 

Deep scarred by storms of countless ages, 
There are sweet nooks the sea-gull knows, 
Where Nature’s sunny volume shows 

Its most enchanting pages. 


Here foxgloves’ dainty heads arise, 

With careless grace the breeze evading ; 
And little speedwell’s steadfast eyes 
Look up into the azure skies, 

Until they match their shading. 


The rugged boulders near the shore 
Through filmy veils of spray are shining ; 

The long green breakers, curling o’er, 

Leave drifted snow-wreaths evermore 
Among the sea-weed twining. 


On every wave that dances by 

Stray points of sunny light have rested ; 
And gay sea-horses rear on high 
Their frosted manes, till far and nigh 

The waves are silver-crested. 


| We revel in this peerless morn, 
| No present cares our joy impeding ; 
For all the shades our hearts have worn 
Melt in the inspirations born 
Of loveliness exceeding. 


O summer morning by the sea, 

Would that your brightness faded never! 
Yet, in our souls the memory 
Of these fair hours shall garnered be, 

A happy dream for ever. 


II.—EVENING. 
The grey old rocks look young to-night, 
Transfigured in the glow reflected ; 
The quiet town below the height 
Is flushed with gleams of golden light 
By ruby intersected. 


Far south, ’neath pillared storm-clouds high, 
Soft mists of dove-like grey are trailing ; 
So thinly shrouding sea and sky, 
The ghostly ships all silently 
Seem into cloud-land sailing ! 


But westward, where the dying sun 
Lingers, by his own beauty holden, 

A bridge of glory just begun 

Dyes all the ripples, one by one, 
With crimson hues and golden. 


And straight toward the sunset world, 
Far in the clouds above the ocean, 

A purple barge with pennons furled, 

And prow in ancient fashion curled, 
Glides with majestic motion. 
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No evening breezes shoreward blow, But calm through all those dove-like skies, 





To find their rest in meadows vernal ; Of ruby hue and tint forsaken ; 
Yet far-off waters ebb and flow, There is a peace like that which lies 
And mystic currents come and go Serene in gently folded eyes 
In harmony eternal! Which sleep, in heaven to waken. 
The harbour lights gleam out, the moon O fair beyond !—where none have wept 
Above the headland has ascended ; That o’er the service love would render, 
Into the chastened hush of June The drooping wings of night have swept— 
The western radiance fades, and soon Surely in thee our God hath kept 
The gleam and glow have ended. A place for sunset splendour. 


And we may hope, nor deem it strange, 
When suns have passed from earthly story, 
Beside the sea of glass to range, 
And watch immortal sunsets change 
From glory into glory ! 
MARY ROWLES, 


HUMILITY. 
By REBE REMBERT. 
AY, wouldst thou work for God? | Be thou content to do His will, 
Thou need’st not ask And work His praise 
Some special task ; In lowly ways ; 
The ways which other men have trod | Great saints high missions may fulfil, 
To do His will, But little deeds 
Lie open still ; Suit best thy needs; 
Walk thou therein with humble heart, What more can such as thou demand 
Seek there thy part. With these at hand ? 
Thou art not called to do | Know then, aspiring heart, 
Some mighty deed | The easy work 
Of strength or speed, | Thy pride would shirk, 
But with a gentle heart and true | Is fitted just to what thou art, 
To try thy best, And hard enough ; 
And leave the rest A task more rough 
To a completion more sublime, | Would be too much for thy frail arm, 
In God’s own time. And do thee harm. 
Thou need’st not chafe, nor fret, Almighty Wisdom’s gracious care, 
Nor grieve at all In tenderest love, 
That thou art small ; Stoops from above 


Great price on little things is set. 
God’s love on thee, 
What more could be? 


Thy lowly mission to prepare. 
Shall zeal complain ? 


Or pride disdain 


That very thing thy pride doth fear, The mission which may teach to thee 
Thy God holds dear. Humility ? 
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THE PENNY POST, IN THE 


FAMILY AND THE CHURCH. 


By PRoFEssOoR W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


T is a pleasant reflection that the idea of 
the penny post, now seen to be one of | 
the greatest social revolutions of the age, | 
originated in a kindly, sympathetic feeling. | 
It was not a fruit of the hard money-making | 
spirit, as so many things are in this “ golden” 
age, but of the Christian spirit that tries to re- 
move burdens and increase pure enjoyment. It 
was the device of a heart touched with one 
of the little sorrows of the poor, grieved that 
high postages shut them out from a lowly but 
pure and very real source of pleasure, and 
that it shrivelled their feelings of natural 
affection by making it impossible for them, 
when separated, to hold regular communica- 
tion with one another. The story goes that 
a stranger once observed a letter-carrier hand 
a letter to a poor woman at a cottage door, 
and that after examining the address, the 
woman returned the letter unopened, saying 
it was from her son, but she could not afford 
to pay the postage. Learning the circum. 
stances, the stranger paid the postage and 
handed the letter to the woman, expecting to 
give her the great treat of hearing all about | 
her son. To his surprise, the letter, when 
opened, turned out to be a blank sheet of 
paper. It was explained that there was an 
arrangement between them that he would 
send her such a missive from time to time, 
and that it would be a token to her that he 
was alive and well. It was a pathetic story. 
Here was true affection on both sides, yearn- 
ing for expression, but compelled, owing to 
high postage, to suppress itself and to be 
content with a periodical message in cipher 
—cipher, literally—to the effect that the per- 
sons were still in the land of the living. 

It was this little seed, sinking into a heart 
full of the quality of genuine sympathy, that 
led to the postal reformation. Might it not 
be so arranged, thought Mr. Rowland Hill, 
that the cost of transmitting letters should be 
brought within reach of the poor? He could 
not but foresee that innumerable difficulties 
would be raised. The old feeling that “ what- 
ever is is right” would have to be combated. | 
The dread of loss to the revenue would be a 
frightful bugbear to some. All kinds of vision- 
ary evils and revolutionary mischief would 
float before the eyes of others, as likely to 
arise from the scheme. But heaven-born ideas 
have a wonderful vitality, wherever they are 
lodged. Men who are intrusted with them 





receive along with them a high chivalrous 
purpose that no ordinary difficulties can shake. 
The idea becomes their master, and soul and 
body are consecrated to the service. So it 
was with Mr. Rowland Hill when the idea of 


| cheap postage took hold on him, The work- 


ing out of that idea became his life work. 
And with what success it has been attended, 
how many benefits it has brought, what a 


|happy and easy path it has furnished for 


affection to travel by all over the globe, how 
many other useful projects it has helped, it 
may be possible to indicate generally, but it 
is utterly impossible to describe minutely or 
exhaustively. 

“The penny post a family blessing” 
may well be head the first of this little essay. 
It has been a wonderful promoter and edu- 
cator of domestic interest and sympathy. We 
are old enough to remember, when the boys 
or girls of a family went to a boarding-school 
at a distance, what a serious matter it was to 
get a letter dispatched to them or to receive 
one from them. This even in the comfortable 
middle class) The member for the Burgh 
had to be waylaid for franks, or Mr. A. had 
to be asked to use his influence with Mr. B. 
to induce the high and mighty Lord C. to 
put his autograph on half a sheet of paper. 
It was the greatest possible catch for a ma- 
tronly lady of our acquaintance, then a girl 
in her teens, to get permission from an old 
earl, who lived near her father’s, to send her 
letters for her parents under cover to him. 
If an acquaintance was heard of who pur- 
posed in a week or ten days to perform a 
journey to the place, all the faces in the family 
became bright, for his portmanteau would 
carry dispatches without cost to the family 
or trouble to his Majesty’s mail. To pay the 
postage was a thing not to be thought of 
except in circumstances of the purest despera- 
tion. How must this arrangement have tended 
to starve young hearts, keeping them yearn- 
ing often in vain for the expected treat, the 
letter from home—dooming them to the sick- 
ness of hope deferred. Every wise teacher 
knows how valuable a help to moral training 
is the remembrance of a happy and virtuous 
home ; how useful it is, for boys especially, 
to recall it in imagination, as they must do 
while writing their weekly budget. When 


_that budget brings back the weekly answer, 
| another link is established with the source of 
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so much pure and wholesome influence. It 
is impossible to know how many boys at 
public schools have been saved from the 
whirlpool by the influence of home associa- 
tions, kept vivid and powerful by the regular 
and constant instrumentality of the penny 
post. 

Family affection is not colder in the work- 
ing class than in any other ; often, indeed, it 
is warmer, but by necessity it has a harder 
struggle. And, in days of old, one of its | 
hardships used to be that when a member of | 
a family left his home, anything like regular 
communication with his family became an | 
impossibility. If he was a wayward boy, he 
had a good excuse for not writing. If he was 
an affectionate and well-doing boy, the post- 
age made frequent writing out of the question. 
A shilling in those days, probably the average 
cost of carrying a letter from one part of the 
island to another, represented a much higher 
value, a much larger amount of the sweat of 
the brow, than it represents to the working 
man now. However eager friends might be 
to hear of one another, they could not 
achieve it. 


“* Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 








If a young man went to a foreign country, | 
he might be longer in being heard of by his | 
family than Joseph was when in Egypt. 
Even if he prospered and grew rich, he might | 
feel it awkward to break in on the long habit | 
of silence. His heart might yearn and pine | 
at the remembrance of his home, but with a | 
strange self-suppression he would put off | 
writing till some crisis came to compel him. 

A few years ago, a friend of ours, a minister | 
of the gospel in a large seaport town in 
Scotland, received a letter from an unknown 
writer in the United States, making inquiry 
about a sister. He had left home, he said, 
some forty years before, and had never cor- | 
responded with his family. He had been a | 
prosperous man, and now he was rich. His | 
youngest sister, Nancy, whom he had left a 
girl, had never been forgotten ; the affection 
he felt for her had never died out, and he 
wished to do something for her. He had 
learned that she had married a man whose | 
name he mentioned, and that she was living 
in the seaport where our friend’s church was 
situated. Singularly enough she was well | 
known to him, and, in fact, was a doorkeeper | 
in his church. She was very poor, a lonely | 
widow, infirm in health, supporting life on | 
the barest possible scale. Months elapsed | 


after our friend answered the American letter | 
without any reply being received. 


The | 


winter was a hard one, and the poor door- 
keeper had been prostrated by bronchitis. 
The minister’s wife, walking in the footsteps 
of Dorcas, had kindly made for her some 
flannel garments, which she sent to her one 
night by her two maid-servants. 

When the messengers entered her poor, 
bare room, they found her in great agitation. 
She had got a telegram from her brother, 
and he was coming to see her that 
very night! What was she to do? How 
was she to entertain him? Where would he 
sleep? The two young women hastened 
back to their mistress to get her advice, and 
returned to tell the widow to make her 
brother as comfortable as she could, and 
say to him that the minister’s wife would be 
happy to entertain him for the night at the 
Manse. On emerging from the dingy close 
they heard the rattle of wheels, and were 
accosted by a bewildered cab-driver asking 
for the very house they had just left. The 
cab could not be driven to it, so they had to 
turn and conduct its occupant to the room. 
They did not want to pry, but they could not 
but witness the first scene. An old man and 
an old woman stood for a moment gazing 
excitedly at each other. ‘“ Nancy!” said the 
one. “My brother!” shrieked the other. 
Then, on one side at least, the relief of tears. 
The two sat down at the fireside and spent 
hours in speaking of the days of yore. So 
far, the romance was perfect. We fear the 
conclusion was not what it might have been 
—the brother did not do for the sister all 
that he might have done. But that rather 
helps the moral of our tale. In that old 
heart a seed of true brotherly affection had 
slumbered, like a grain of wheat in an 
Egyptian tomb, for more than half a lifetime 
—slumbered, but never quite died. It came 
back to life, but not to robust life. How much 
stronger and healthier might it not have been 
if it had been nourished by regular letters ; 
if every chapter of the family history had 
come to him fresh and green; and if, when 
he heard of his sister’s poverty, he had begun 
to give himself the happiness of sending her 
assistance, and had learned from her letters 
how she thanked him and thanked God for 
his most timely help! That would have been 
a source of heart-wealth to him that all his 
dollars could not match. The unsatisfactory 
ending of the romance showed that, from 
disuse, his affection had become too thin and 
sickly to conquer the money-getting habit of 
his life. 

Yet the picture was redeemed on another 
side. It happened that the old woman 
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had a young neighbour, a working man’s 
wife, with a family of her own, who had 
always been most kind and attentive to her, 
especially in times of sickness. She had 
nursed her, tidied her room, prepared her 
food, washed her clothes, helped her in every 
possible way, without a shadow of remunera- 
tion, loving her, indeed, as a daughter. 
When word first came that a rich brother 
was coming to take the old woman away, the 
two neighbours were in great distress. “ Oh, 
Mary, how shall I live without you?” said the 
elder. “Oh, Nancy, how shall 7 live with- 
out you?” replied the younger. There are 


streams of pure, disinterested affection in | 


humble life not yet dried up by poor-laws 
and poor-houses, or the new habits and new 
ambitions among the working class. 
case, the affection lived and grew through 
the influence of neighbourhood. If the penny 
post serves to keep such affection alive and to 
develop it where the influence of neighbour- 
hood does not act, it must surely be hailed 
as a blessing—a source of the purest moral 
wealth. 

If the annals of middle life were known, 
many instances would be found of daily letters 
passing between family and family. In a 
very united and affectionate family, one of 
he daughters marries and settles in a distant 
town. Before she leaves the dear home of 
her childhood it is bargained that a daily 
letter shall pass between the two houses. 
Every day at a fixed hour she writes out 
her family diary for home use, and every 





obviously to disperse families, the corres- 
ponding facilities for the transmission of 
letters tend on the other hand to keep them 
in a sense together. We may fancy how it 
would have been had our railways and 
steamers been carrying people to the ends 
of the earth without any cheap postage to 
let them hear of each other’s welfare. We 
should have been continually renewing the 
painful experience of the tower of Babel. 


| There was no help for it then; people had 


to move off without the possibility of keeping 
up intercourse with many they had known 
and liked before the fatal confusion of tongues. 
That was part of their punishment. They 


| had to go here and there, over the face of the 
earth, and perhaps to the day of their death 


In this | 


day she receives a similar bulletin from her | 


mother or sister. 
arrangement is far from insignificant. People 
may say, “ How utterly trifling must the cor- 
respondence be!” But nothing is trifling 
that keeps fresh and vigorous the current of 
interest and sympathy between the old home 
and the new. Much depends of course on 
the contents of the letters. But it is not 
likely that those who enter into such a com- 
pact will fill their notes with gossip and 
scandal. The little events of the house- 
hold history—the friends that have been 


with them, the books they have been reading, | 


the wonderful doings or sayings of Johnny or 
his little sister—will fill the bulletin, and keep 
mutual interest and affection alive. 


The influence of this little | 


| 


never heard of many from whom they had 
separated. No doubt it was a great pain. 
So it would have been now, had all our 
travelling facilities been in full play, and no 
cheap post. We should have had friends at all 
the ends of the earth, yet heard of them only 
at rare and uncertain intervals. But cheap 
postage at home has cheapened communi- 
cation with the farthest-off regions of the 
globe. This, indeed, is one of the most 
remarkable fruits of Rowland Hill’s innova- 
tion. It has proved contagious. Not a 
civilised nation but has copied our example, 
and made the transmission of letters easy. 
We can think of the benefits which we appre- 
ciate so readily at home as now extended to 
all regions where the art of writing prevails. 
Surely family affection over the globe ought 
now to be becoming a deeper and purer feel- 
ing, for everywhere the opportunities of con- 
tinuing and cultivating it are tenfold what 
they were. 

We are aware of the objection to the penny 
post, that the short, rapid little notes of 
the present day must destroy letter-writing as 
an art, and put an end to the high enjoy- 
ment which a real letter used to afford in 
days of yore. Then a letter was often a 
work of art—a real treasure. We confess 
we are not much alarmed at this view of the 
case. For, in the first place, most persons 
who write letters have correspondents abroad, 
with whom they can communicate but once 
a week or once a month; and if they please 


If there | they may write their elaborate letters to 
be illness at either end, the daily letter will | them. 


In the next place, even in the happy 


be a great comfort, keeping down that | old days of dear postage, the number of well- 
hungry uncertainty which we all find it so! written letters was not so wonderfully great. 
much harder to bear than when we know the | Collections of letters that have become per- 


worst. 


manent classics—such as Cowper’s, or, in the 


It is interesting to mark that while the | religious world, Samuel Rutherford’s—are not 


modern facilities for travelling tend very | so overwhelmingly numerous. 


And we dare 
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say that the most recent biographer of any 


great man who lived and died within the! great work of the day untouched. 


penny post era would tell us that he had no 
reason to complain of the want of letters 


among the dead man’s papers, or of their | 
| post makes a serious addition to the burdens 


too great brevity. But, in truth, even if this 


objection were to be verified to the full, it is | 


to be remembered that we have so many 
new departments of light literature in our 
day, that the letter, regarded as a literary 
product, is not missed. Its place is amply 
filled by the daily and weekly press, the 
monthly magazine, and the endless brochures 
that supply our literary appetite on the prin- 
ciple of “here a little and there a little.” 


And if, after all, we have lost something of | 


value through the penny post—and we con- 
fess we sometimes think it, when we take up 


avolume of Cowper’s correspondence, and are | 
b] 


transported to that world of calm domestic 
life without care and worry, of which they 
savour—the loss is only parallel to others to 
which we very easily reconcile ourselves 
the loss for travelling purposes of stage 
coaches and post chaises and sailing vessels, 
which were very pleasant on occasion, but 





too slow and inconvenient to be thought of 


now. 

We dare say there are some of our despe- 
rately busy men who look on the penny post 
as an unmitigated bore. 
some reason. We think it was two hundred 
and sixty letters that the late Dr. Livingstone 


received in one day by the penny post, during | 
one of his brief visits to this country. Mr. | 
| of its first promoters, it is certain that the 
| penny post has had a wonderful effect in 


Gladstone, we suppose, could tell a similar 
tale. Livingstone was a most courteous and 
conscientious man, and at first he struggled 
to overtake the terrible deluge. But after a 
trial he had to give it up in despair. Fancy 
a man, after twenty years’ absence, returning 


to his country for a few months, anxious to | 


see something of his family and friends, over- 


whelmed with public engagements, struggling | 


to write a big book, and under the necessity 
of being back in Africa by a particular time, 
lest, losing the river in flood, he should be 


thrown back a year—fancy him in the fresh | 
vigour of the morning receiving scores of 
The 


and trying to answer them! 
bloom of his strength would be gone before 
he got to the hard work of the day. Letters 
are all very well to a lawyer, who, with his 
fee for every page, can make a very good 
thing out of them. To a merchant his letters 
are important, as they constitute a great part 
of the machinery of his business. But toa 


letters 


And not without | 


seem to count for anything. ‘They leave the 
They 
don’t afford copy for the printer; they are 
not materials for sermons. Undoubtedly 


there is a class of men to whom the penny 


of life. We believe that it shortened the 
days of the late Dr. James Hamilton, the 
delightful but very laborious author of “ Life 
in Earnest.” At the new year he used to lay 
in so many reams of note-paper, and it was 
incredible how soon the vast stock became 
exhausted. The halfpenny cards are a relief 
and a help, as Mr. Gladstone has found. It 


| used to be always a sign of good breeding to 


answer letters promptly. The neglect of 
this habit cannot always be reasonably taken 
in that sense now. 

We have not yet touched on one of the 
most important of the social bearings of our 


| penny post—its relation to the advancement 


of Christian life and work among us. In this 


| department its effect has been most marked, 


and, as we think, most beneficial. If we take 
into account the halfpenny as well as the 


| penny postage we shall find that a very ad- 


vantageous revolution has been effected in 
connection with the work of our missionary 
and other religious societies. If any secretary 
of such a society were asked what the effect 
would be of a return to the old system, he 
would answer emphatically that it would be 


| absolutely impossible to conduct the affairs 


of the society. 
Whatever may have been in the purpose 


realising one of the articles of the Creed 
—the communion of saints. It has brought 
like-minded people into contact from all 
parts of the country, and we may say from 
many parts of the world, interested and 
united them in various departments of Chris- 
tian life and work, and created a sense of 
brotherhood previously unknown. ‘To take 
a single instance or two:—There is a Union 
of Christians for reading and studying the 
same chapters of the Bible every day of 
the year. A scheme is drawn out yearly, 
sent by post to nearly a hundred thousand 
members, who, as they read, feel that the 
thoughts and feelings of a vast Christian 
brotherhood are running in the same channel 
as their own. It would be interesting to in- 
quire whether this circumstance does not give 
a new interest and a new power to their read- 
ing of the Word of God. Or let us think of 


man with a laborious occupation otherwise, | the International Sunday-school Lessons. But 
his letters are a great burden. They don’t | for the cheapening of postage at home and 
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abroad, that interesting and important form of 


very time when increased facilities of com- 


Christian co-operation would have been impos- | munication make it possible to have the 


sible. Yet who can calculate the good that may | longing fulfilled. 


Many run to and fro, and 


result from a scheme which is fitted to make | knowledge is increased, and the feeling grows, 
more valuable and efficient the weekly labours | 


of many hundred thousand Sunday-school 
teachers, who influence millions of the young 


in our several Churches? If cheap postage | 


had had no other effect on Christian life and 
work, this alone would have made it an incal- 
culable boon. 

But the truth is that cheap postage, coupled 


with the electric telegraph and cheap travel- | 


ling, is silently, hut surely, working towards 
a great consummation in the Christian world. 
It is advancing the true brotherhood of Chris- 
tians—bringing together the scattered mem- 
bers of the great family that are all “one in 
Christ.” As Christian men and women move 
over the world they find here and there brethren 


in the truest sense, and they discover inter- | 


esting fields of Christian labour cultivated in 
the very spirit which they esteem and honour. 
The various branches of the Christian Church, 
animated by a common spirit, have thus been 
brought together ; and as the world, after all, 
is not very large, it is found possible to em- 
brace representatives from most parts of it in 
loving bonds. And here it is interesting to 
mark how various lines of providential influ- 
ence are seen to meet. The longing for union 
in the Christian Church, which is a charac- 
teristic of the present age, has come at the 
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“How good and how pleasant a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity !” 

But good seed is never seen to be very 
flourishing without the enemy coming to sow 
tares. One dismal antagonist to all the 
brotherly, uniting, harmonizing influences of 


| the day fills us with dire apprehensions—the 


war spirit of Europe. It appears to laugh to 
scorn all the mild but steady influences that 
are fitted to draw the nations together. It 
is, perhaps, the most humiliating fact con- 
nected with our modern civilisation, that in an 
age of universal travelling, international exhi- 
bitions and congresses, commercial treaties, 
Christian confederations, great common in- 
terest in the literature, the art, the science, 
the industry, and the institutions of different 
countries—in an age with so much to draw the 
nations together, and to convince them that 
the prosperity of each depends on the peace 
and progress of the rest, it should yet be 
deemed necessary to keep up such tremen- 
dous military and naval armaments, to dis- 
courage industry by oppressive military taxes, 
and to devote the highest skill and science of 
the nations to the contriving of engines for 
destroying human life and property! Such is 
the example that ‘‘ Christian Europe” sets to 
the rest of the world. 





By M. GUY PEARSE, AvuTHoR oF “ DANIEL QUORM AND HIS RELIGIOUS NOTIONS.” 
IlIL—FURTHER VISITS OF THE WESLEYS. 


W/E pass from the quiet parish work of 


The year 1744, the date of the first con- 


the good vicar at St. Gennys into the | ference, was a year of almost universal dis- 


midst of the very fiercest storms that beat content and trouble. 


upon early Methodism, 





Europe was ablaze 
with war. France, Austria, Germany, Spain, 
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England, and the Netherlands were being 
drained of men and of money by incessant 
fighting. 

At home Charles Stuart was gathering 
rebel forces together in the north. The 
Government was weak, and had lost the 
confidence of the nation. The air was full of 
alarming rumours. With very few methods 
of obtaining reliable information, and still 
less of generally circulating it amongst the 
people, gossips were the principal news- 
agents, whilst ignorance made the people 
ready to believe all sorts of unlikely or even 
impossible evils. 

All this national discontent and fear 
seemed almost naturally to vent itself upon 


how black and diabolical the rumours that 
flew amongst the people, John Wesley was 
at once the source and centre of all the 
mischief. 

If England were exposed to the evil plots 
of the Papists, Wesley was at the head 
of it, a chief of the Jesuits, who kept his 
house in London filled with priests. Was 


Spain our enemy, watching her opportunity | 
to spring upon us? John Wesley was an | 
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agent of Spain, well supplied with Spanish | 


gold, and moving up and down the country 


under pretence of preaching, that he might | 


hire twenty thousand lusty knaves to help 
the expected invasion. 

He was an Anabaptist ; he was a Quaker; 
he had already hanged himself, like a se- 
cond Judas ; he was undoubtedly dead and 
buried, and this pretended John Wesley 
was an impostor, lacking alike the sanctity 
and sense of that holy man. He was in 
prison for high treason, and was well known 
to have been prosecuted for illegal traffic 
in gin! When a proclamation was made 
requiring all Roman Catholics to leave 
London, John Wesley stays there a week 
that he may attest his Protestantism. And 
in Yorkshire Charles Wesley is actually 
arrested on a charge of treason. He had 
been heard to utter disloyal words, encou- 
raging the hopes of the rebels, and that in 
the solemnities of prayer! 


He appeared in due course before the | 


magistrates, and witnesses took the oath | 


that they had heard him pray that the Lord 
would be pleased to call home His banished 


ones. So the prisoner had to explain to | 


the reverend and other justices “ that 
the Scriptures speak of us as captive 
exiles, who are absent from the Lord 
while in the body;” and forthwith he is 
discharged. 








Neither the Wesleys nor their preachers 
could show themselves in many places without 
provoking fierce riots. In Staffordshire and 
in the north their followers were assailed in 
the streets, the women abused, their houses 
attacked, and their goods plundered. Charles 
Wesley knew the houses of his flock by the 
marks of violence they bore. Thomas Nelson, 
during this year, was seized by the press- 
gang, and sent for safe keeping to prison; 
and another preacher, John Beard, died 
through the suffering that his piety and zeal 
had provoked. Whitefield, after being faced 
by an unruly crowd with ‘a drum and a 
bear” on the Plymouth Hoe, is brutally set 


| upon by an officer of the army, and if not 
the little company of Methodists. No matter | 


rescued must have been very seriously in- 
jured ; for the abuse was not confined to 
the rabble. 

In many instances the magistrates encou- 
raged and aided the mob. Gibson, Bishop 
of London, attacked the Methodists in an 
anonymous pamphlet, in which he charges 
them as “seditious sectaries, disloyal per- 
sons, who, under pretence of tender con- 
sciences, contrive insurrections.” The Bishop 
of Lichfield, in whose diocese the mob had 
been most violent and murderous, publishes 
a charge to his clergy denouncing the work 
of the Wesleys, whilst the Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s and others follow, with more or less 
bitterness, the example of the chief shep- 
herds. 

The storm of persecution raged from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. 

On Sunday, March 4th, Charles Wesley is 
at Newcastle, and records :—‘‘ The people 
were in an uproar through their expectation 
of a victory. They got their candles ready 
and gave thanks, that is, got drunk before- 
hand, and then came down to make a riot 
among us. Afterwards news came that at 
this very hour they were pulling down the 
house at St. Ives.” 


Such is the condition of things when John 
Wesley sets out for his second visit to 
Cornwall. 

On Monday, April 2nd, when the snow 
lay deep, he preached at Sticklepath at five 
in the morning, and then left for Launces- 
ton, crossing that bitterly bleak road that 
runs by the Dartmoor Hills. At two he 
arrives at Trewint. Good John Nelson had 
doubtless told him of the hospitable Digory 
Isbel, at “the house with the stone porch,” 
and there Mr. Wesley finds a hearty welcome, 
and in the evening preaches to many more 
than the house could contain. In the morn- 
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great moor, the paths being covered with 
snow in many places too deep for man or 
horse to pass,” going almost under the 
shadow of the wild Cornish hills, Rough 
Tor and Brown Willy. In the evening Mr. 
Wesley preaches at Gwennap, and the next 


ing Digory pilots Mr. Wesley across “ the | 


morning at eleven is once more at St. Ives. | 


The little company had gathered to welcome | 


him at faithful John Nance’s; and at his 
coming the memory of their sorrows rushed 
on them with a new sharpness. 
received me,” writes Mr. Wesley, “with a 
loud though not bitter cry.” 


ing is quickly turned to gladness, and ‘“ we | 


“ They | 


But the mourn- | 


poured out our souls together in praise and | 


thanksgiving.” In the streets Wesley is 
saluted “fas usual with a huzza and a few 
stones or pieces of dirt.” 

He goes to see the ruins of their preach- 
ing place, which the mob had pulled down 
in their joy that Admiral Matthews had beat 
the Spaniards. “Such is the Cornish method 
of thanksgiving,” adds Mr. Wesley. “I 
suppose if Admiral Lestock had fought too 
they would have knocked all the Methodists 
on the head.” 
gation that gathered there, those on the out- 
side being able to hear all the better for the 
windowless frames and the battered door- 
ways. And though the house was ruined 





“He chose for 
his text those strong words, ‘If they have 
called the master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more them of His household ?’ Mr. 
H. fulfilled them by vehemently declaiming 
against the mew sect as enemies of the Church 


man, is as bitter as ever. 


—Jacobites, Papists, and what not. After 
church we met and spent an hour in prayer, 
not forgetting the poor sinner against his 
own soul.” 

The sermon bore its fruit before the week 
was over. Soon comes this entry :— 

“ Thursday (April) 12th.—In the after- 
noon we heard of the success of Mr. H.’s 
sermon. James Wheatley was walking through 
the town in the evening, when the mob 
gathered and began to throw stones from all 
quarters. He stepped into a house; but the 


| master of it followed him to drag him out. 


‘He preaches to the congre- | 


the little Methodist Church is uninjured by | 


the stones, only three or four had 
driven away, the rest being only strengthened 
by the fury of the enemy. At Morva, the 
very end of the earth, his people had been 
much shaken by the stupid slanders, some 
confidently asserting that they had seen Mr. 
Wesley a week or two previously with the 
Pretender in France, and that he was now 
in prison in London. 


been | 


To such a man it| 


must have been easy to fight with mobs, and | 


to bear the angry railing of the clergy, com- 
pared with the annoyance of finding simple 
folks turned aside by senseless lies like these. 

At St. Just, in spite of wind and rain— 
and Cornish wind and rain have a hearty 
thoroughness that is characteristic of the 
county—some hundreds gather to welcome 
him. He finds the good work as firmly 
rooted and as quickly spreading here as in 
St. Ives. “Those who were the chief men of 
the whole county for hurling, fighting, drink- 


ing, and all manner of wickedness” are living | 


quietly, continually praising God, and calling 
their old companions in sin to come with 
them and serve the Lord. 

Mr. Wesley goes to the parish church of 
St. Ives, only to find that Hoblin, the clergy- 





Yet, after a few words, his mind was changed, 
and he swore that nobody should hurt him. 
Meantime one went for a justice of the 
peace, who came and promised to see him 
safe home. The mob followed, hallooing 
and shouting amain. Near John Paynter’s 
house the justice left him. But a messenger 
came from the mayor forbidding any, at his 
peril, to touch Mr. Wheatley. Between 
seven and eight the mob came and beset 
John Nance’s house. John Nance and John 
Paynter went out and stood before the door, 
though they were quickly covered with dirt. 
The cry was, ‘ Bring out the preacher! Pull 
down the house!’ And they began to pull 
down the boards which were nailed against 
the windows.” [A sufficiently significant bit 
of evidence as to the condition in which the 
company of Methodists was compelled to live 
at St. Ives.] ‘The mayor hearing it, came 
without delay and read the proclamation 
against riots ; upon which, after many oaths 
and imprecations, they thought proper to 
disperse.” 

He preached no less than five times during 
this visit at Gwennap Pit, a favourite preach- 
ing-place of the Wesleys, a large amphitheatre 
capable of holding very many people, and in 
which thousands could stand so as to see 
and to hear the preacher. ‘The open-air 
preaching-place at St. Just still retains the 
name that points to its origin—the Plain-an- 
Guarre. It was the place of the old Cornish 
sacred plays. Possibly this at Gwennap, as 
well as another at Perran, was constructed for 
the same purpose. Both John and Charles 
Wesley visited it whenever they came to 
Cornwall, and a sermon is still preached in 
“the pit” on every Whit Monday. 

Mr. Wesley’s constitution must have been 
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of iron. His work was incessant, and wea- 
ther seems never to have been a considera- 
tion with him. The second visit to Cornwall 
finishes with this record of work :— 

“ Friday, April 13th.—About six I reached 
Morva, wet through and through, the rain 
having continued without any intermission. 
The next day I had time to dry my clothes 
near Penzance. At noon I preached on the 
Downs, about three at Gulval, and at St. 
Ives in the evening.” 

“ Saturday, 14t4.—I look leave of St. 
Ives; preached at ten at Camborne and at 
Gwennap in the evening.” 

“ Sunday, 15/.—I preached here (Gwen- 
nap) at five (in the morning), and at eight in 
Stithians parish. Some thousands stood and 
received the word with all readiness of mind. 


At five (afternoon) I preached at Gwennap | 


ona little hill near the usual place. It rained 
from the time I began until I concluded. I 
felt no pain while I spoke, but the instant I 
had done, and all the time I was with the 
society, my teeth and head ached so violently 
that I had hardly any senses. I lay down 
as soon as I could, and fell asleep. In the 
morning (blessed be God !) I ailed nothing.” 

“ Monday, 16th.—We came again to Tre- 
wint (a good fifty miles’ ride). Here I 
learned that notice had been given of my 
preaching at Laneast church, which was 
crowded exceedingly. Mr. Bennet, the minis- 
ter of Laneast, carried me afterwards to his 
house, and, though above seventy years of 
age, he came with me in the morning to Tre- 
wint, where I had promised to preach at 
five.” 

Here good Digory Isbel meets Mr. Wesley 
with a smile, and scratching his head, as if in 
pretended doubt about him, speaking in the 
broad dialect of East Cornwall, ‘“‘ Voaks be 
a-saying, sir, that yew ben’t Mr. Wesley. 
Everbody knoweth that he es dead and 
burried, sir. And they dew say that you’m 
a-going about calling yourself by his name, 
sir. ‘That es what folks be a-tellin’ of, sir.” 


In July of this year Mr. Charles Wesley, 
in company with Mr. Meriton, a clergy- 
man from the Isle of Man, visits Cornwall, 
arriving by way of St.Gennys. Mr. Bennet, 
the aged curate of Laneast, also comes with 
him, and Mr. Thomson, of St. Gennys, joins 
them at St. Ives—rather a formidable array 
of clergymen to Mr. Hoblin and other 
reverend opponents. He is impressed, as 
John Wesley had been, with the altered con- 
dition of the country. ‘What an amazing 
work God hath done in one year!” he writes, 








“The whole country is alarmed and gone 
after the sound of the gospel. In vain do 
the pulpits ring of ‘ Popery, madness, enthu- 
siasm.’ Our preachers are daily pressed to 
new places, and enabled to preach five or 
six times a day. Persecution is kept off till 
the seed takes root. Societies are springing 
up everywhere, and still the cry is, ‘Come 
and help us.’” 

The rough miners of Gwennap gather to 
hear him, “with love and joy appearing in 
their faces;” and when he came to meet 
the members of the little Methodist society 
he found almost all the congregation waiting 
quietly without the door, longing to be ad- 
mitted with the rest. Standing at the window, 
so as to be heard of all, he talks with them 
again, finding it difficult only to close. “I 
felt what manner of spirit they were of, 
and had sweet fellowship with them and 
strong consolation.” The power for good 
travelled far beyond the Methodist centre, so 
that the whole county felt the change. “ At 
the last assizes there was a jail-delivery ; not 
one felon to be found in their prisons, which 
has not been known before in the memory of 
man. At their last revel they had not men 
enough to make a wrestling match, all the 
Gwennap men being struck off the devil’s list, 
and found wrestling against him, not for him.” 
Such is the marvellous change which Mr. 
Charles Wesley describes as having come 
upon these miners within a year of that first 
visit. 

At Crowan “ between one and two thou- 
sand tinners seemed to start out of the 
earth” at his service. Thence he goes to 
St. Ives. Only a fortnight before “ the mob 
and ministers together” had again wrecked 
the poor little preaching-place. The towns- 
men had been drinking with a crew who 
were about to embark as privateers, and who 
went forth, “ thinking it prudent to make the 
first proof of their courage on their own un- 
armed countrymen.” With beat of drum 
and noisy threats they marched to the house 
of every suspected Methodist, smashing 
windows and battering the doors. Nor were 
the rioters checked now by the honest Pres- 
byterian mayor. To quote the journal 
again: ‘‘ One of our sisters complained to the 
mayor of some one who had thrown into her 
house stones of many pounds’ weight, which 
fell on the pillow within a few inches of her 
sucking child. The magistrate damned her, 
and said, ‘You shall have no justice here. 
You see there is none for you at London, or 
you would have got it before now.’ With 
this saying he drove her out of the house.” 
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All along the coast, from St. Ives to St. 
Just, a similar success had attended the 
preaching of the word. “ At Zunnor very few 
hold out against the truth, notwithstanding 
the minister’s pains to pervert the ways of 
the Lord.” And at Morva “one hundred 
and fifty are joined in society, and continue 
steadfastly in the apostle’s doctrine, and in 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers.” He kneels on the foundations of 
‘a society house” that they were building 
there, and prays for a blessing. At St. Just 
he preaches to the largest company that had 
ever been seen there. At Penzance the 
little flock is “encompassed by ravening 
wolves. 
against the new sect, who are spread through 
his four livings.” Constantly there are brief 
intimations of the outrage and wrong to 
which the Methodists are subject for con- 
science’ sake. One has had his house 
broken open and his goods stolen, and goes 
to the “ Rev. and Worshipful Dr. Borlase” 


for a warrant against the offender. The 
doctor turned angrily upon him. “Thou 


conceited fellow, art thou turned religious 
too? They may burn thy house if they 
will; ¢ow shalt have no justice.” At Pen- 
ryn “even the gentlemen and ladies listened 


while I preached repentance toward God } 


and faith in Jesus Christ.” 

Refreshed and gladdened by his commu- 
nion with the Cornish societies, Mr. Charles 
Wesley takes his leave of the West. The last 
service must have lingered in his memory 
as a pleasant picture of this earnest, warm- 
hearted people. 

“ Sun., August 5¢h.—I preached my fare- 
well sermon at Gwennap to an innumerable 
multitude. ‘They stood mostly on the green 
plain before me, and on the hill that sur- 
rounded it. Many scoffers from Redruth 
placed themselves on the opposite hill which 
looked like Mount Ebal. O that none of 
them may be found among the goats in that 
day! .. My Father’s children were com- 
forted on every side. They hung upon the 
Word of Life. . . I spoke on for two hours, 
yet knew not how to let them go. Such 
sorrow and love as they then expressed the 
world will not believe, though a man declare 
it unto them. My brother Thompson was 
astonished and confessed that he had never 
seen the like. With great difficulty we got 
through them at last and set out on our 
journey. Several men and women kept pace 


with our horses for two or three miles ; then | Sunday. 


parted—in body, not in spirit.” 


The visit of Mr. Charles Wesley seems to | pulled him down. 


Their minister rages above measure | 
| The letter is received in October, 1744. 








have been during a moment’s lull in the 
storm, which burst forth with renewed fury 
shortly afterwards. ‘The growth of the socie- 
ties provoked the persecutors to fiercer 
efforts ; and that not so much on the part of 
the mob, as on the part of the ministers and 
magistrates. The preachers stationed in 
Cornwall at that time were Henry Millard 
and Thomas Westell. 

Mr. Wesley, who received constant com- 
munication from all parts of the kingdom as 
to the condition of the societies, out of many 
accounts from the West gives this in support 
of his assertion that the war against the 
Methodists was everywhere carried on with 
far morevigour than that against the Spaniards. 
It 
is from Henry Millard to Mr. Wesley. 


“Rev. Sir,—The Word of God has free 
course here; it runs and is glorified. But 
the devil rages horribly. Even at St. Ives we 
cannot shut the doors of John Nance’s house 
to meet the society but the mob immediately 
threaten to break them open. They now 
triumph over us more and more, saying it is 
plain nothing can be done against them. 
And other places it is worse. I was going to 
Crowan on Tuesday was se’nnight. On the 
road two of our brothers met me. When we 
came within a mile of the house we saw the 
mob at some distance ; but they were going 
another way. We then left our horses at 
the house of a friend and went forward 
on foot. Within a quarter of a mile of the 
place where I was to preach two persons 
met me who used to be persecutors. But 
they now desired me earnestly not to go 
up, for if I did, they said, there would surely 
be murder; if there was not already, for 
many were knocked down before they came 
away. 

“By their advice, and the entreaties of 
those that were with me, I turned back to the 
house where we left our horses. We had 
been there but a short time when many of 
the people came, being very bloody and hav- 
ing been beaten very bad. But the main cry 
of the mob was after the preacher, whom they 
sought for in every corner of the house; 
swearing bitterly they only wanted to knock 
him on the head, and then they should be 
satisfied. 

“ Not finding me there, they said, however, 
they should catch me on Sunday at Camborne. 
But it was Mr. Westell’s turn to go thither on 
While he was preaching there, at 
Mr. Harris’s house, a tall man came in and 
Mr. Harris demanded his 
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warrant; but he swore, warrant or no war- | there, for the mob said they would have me 
rant, he should go with them. So he carried | if they pulled down every house in the town, 
him to the mob, who took him away to the | About three o’clock I went to preach at 
Church-Town. They kept him there till | Stithian’s; when I was going to preach, I 
Tuesday morning, and then carried him to | was told the mob was coming from Gwennap 
Penzance; where, in the afternoon, he was | after me, but I preached very peaceably, and 
brought before three justices, and asked abun- | met the society, and the Lord was with us of 
dance of questions to which he was required to | a truth. As we were going to Gwennap we 
answer upon oath. Then Dr. Borlase wrote | saw the mob at the top of the Downs. They 
his mittimus, by virtue of which he was to be | had been to Gwennap and pulled down the 
committed to the House of Correction at | house where the society was kept. When 
Bodmin as a vagrant. So they took him as| they found me not there, they pursued after 
far as Camborne that night, and the next day | me, thinking to meet me on the way, or to 
on to Bodmin. catch me at Stithian’s. Meantime we went 
‘TI desire your continual prayers for me, over a friend’s hedge into his garden. It 
*“ Your weak servant in Christ, was but a short time before the mob came 
“ HENRY MILLARD.” down, horsemen and footmen; speaking 
moderately there were between three and 
Another letter to Mr. Wesley has been | four hundred. One in the village told them 
preserved, written about the same time, which | that I was gone forward, so they went on in 
seems to continue the narrative, though the | haste. When they were gone, we went over 
dates are somewhat conflicting. It is from | the hedge and crossed the fields, and so 
St. Ives, September 11th, 1744. escaped out of their hands. 
“They said they had orders from the gentle- 
“ Rev. Sir,—I am glad to hear from you. | men to pull down any house that I was in; 
I hope all things are well at London, and I | and they do swear they will kill them that 
should be glad if they wereso here. Although | receive us. So preaching is over for a 
brother Westell is bailed out of prison, the | season, until there is something done in this 
devil rages horribly. On the Wednesday | matter. 
after he came home, he went to Gwennap;| “Sir, I desire your prayers, and the prayers 
while he was preaching the mob rushed into | of all the brethren, who am the least of all 
the house, beat the candles out, and then | your servants in Christ. 
came up to the desk ; but it being dark they | ““HENRY MILLARD.” 
could not find their way into it. At last, | 
when they had broken it down, they found a| Westell was put upon his trial at the next 
little boy in it instead of the preacher; they | quarter sessions, when his arrest was declared 
gave him two or three blows and let him go. | to be contrary to law, and he was discharged. 
Brother Westell stood by them for some time | One of the earliest of Mr. Wesley’s lay 
in the dark, with an old woman’s hat upon | preachers, a man of most gentle spirit and 
his head, till some of our friends at the | of saintly piety, Westell had this very year 
window took him out. He then went over} been driven out of Nottingham “by the 
the hedge; but the mob soon overtook him | mayor and the mob.” In company with one 
and brought him back again. Theycried out | John Healey, he had been arrested and 
“We have got the preacher.’ | brought before his worship, and after being 
“Captain Hitchin’s two sons hearing them, | treated with a coarseness and ridicule such 
ran to them and bid them let him go; there | as could not fail to encourage the mob, he 
being but two that had hold of him, they let | was dismissed. ‘“ Not finding any cause to 
him go, and while they went to call more of | punish him,” says the account quaintly, 
the mob to their assistance, brother Westell | “ Westell was commanded to depart from the 
ran over two hedges into a standing field of | town.” He laboured as one of Mr. Wesley’s 
oats, and there he lay. The mob being} preachers until 1794, and then entered into 
busy in breaking the partition and seats to | rest, leaving behind him a memory endeared 
pieces, did not follow him presently ; and | to his brethren as “ a faithful labourer and a 
when they did they could not find him, so | pattern of Christian simplicity.” 
they went away for that time. The Saturday! Millard, the other preacher, speedily ob- 
following, which was Saturday last, it being | tained his discharge from the warfare, and 
my turn to go, I met one of Captain Hitchin’s | passed out of the storms to the heavenly 
sons and one of the Gwennap brethren. | country, “ where the wicked cease from 
They told me it was not best for me to come | troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
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THE WOUNDS OF THE CROSS. 
By THE Rey. WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


Joun xx. 24—29. 


T was on the eighth day after the last 
appearance of the Lord—on the day 
which was thus significantly beginning to be 
marked as THE Lorp’s Day—He stood in 
the midst of His followers again. The 
company were assembled in the upper room ; 
the doors were shut. Thomas, who had 


gloomily absented himself a week before, | 
now was with the brethren: and for his sake | 
Jesus stood there again ; in a moment, where | 
it had appeared but vacant space, He stood | 


in awful form ! 

For Thomas the past seven days had been 
days, we doubt not, of deep depression. He 
was a man hard to bring to any change of 
conviction, yet of passionate strength of cha- 
racter, and above all of earnest love for his 
crucified Master. 
bined features in the man it arose that, when 
the Lord died on the cross, he believed deci- 
sively that all was lost—that death had for ever 
closed the gates, and that hope or thought 
of resurrection after was a dream. So he sepa- 
rated himself from the brotherhood of the 


disciples, that he might brood and sorrow | 


alone. The visions of the women and the 
after visions of the other disciples he held as 
wildest fancies. Not even the circumstantial 


account one after another gave shook him for | 


a moment. If to them, why had Jesus not 
appeared to him? Was his love less—was 


his heart not as deeply troubled ? Wherefore, | 


to their appeals and urgency he had but the 
one strenuous reply: ‘‘ Except I shall see in 


His hands the print of the nails, and put my | 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust | 


my hand into His side, I will not believe.” 


And for seven days he was left thus over- | 


cast, the others probably praying that the 
light might descend upon him, and their eyes 


lifted up for a present Lord to show Himself | 


—he only nursing and feeding on his gloom. 
To Thomas, then, spite of the falsity of 


self-will that really lay at the bottom of his | 
He satisfies | 
not presumptuous or indolent belief; but He | 


doubt, the Lord Jesus stooped. 


stoops to unbelief that, with all its error, 
arises, in its cry, out of the broken heart. 
So, uttering again the benediction of His 
peace, He glided into the gathered company 
and showed His mercy upon Thomas. 

_ “Reach hither thy finger,” said He—read- 
ing in exact words what had been the thought 
of Thomas’s heart, and the almost defiance of 


Out of these two com- | 


his lips, through many days,—teaching him 
too, in that very circumstance, that He had 
been about him closer than the air he 
breathed, and the soul that had so hugged its 
darkness needed only to have raised the eye, 
_and in His light to have beheld light—“ Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold My hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into My 
side: and be not faithless, but believing.” 

Thus the Wounds were uncovered again to 
earthly gaze—not the healed scars, as we 
suppose, but the veritable, though now in the 
| glorious body the bloodless, Wounds, as they 
had been torn on the cross—the nail-marks 
through the hands, the gash upon the side ; 
and Thomas was invited to make sure, even 
as he had desired. But it was one of those 
dangerous offers from the hand of Heaven 
men are better to refuse. Do I use startling 
words? I mean, that there are offers made 
us in the condescension of our God, and in 
compliance with our self-willed prayers, which 
yet, in their very gift to us, bring the warning 
that we take them at a perilous cost. The 
Israelites, for example, on the sands of Arabia 
got the desire of their hearts for flesh, but 
withal leanness went into their souls. Balaam 
got God’s permission to go with the mes- 
sengers of Balak, but it was not, and could 
not be with God’s blessing. A man gets 
prosperity and much of this world’s goods 
laid up in store, because the toil and moil of 
his life have craved them,—but temptations 
and a snare beset him, that may end in 
drowning the soul in destruction and perdi- 
tion. And again, we obstinately ask for some 
way in life, which yet, if God grant it us, may 
lead us by-and-by into the very depth of 
sorrow and the forlornness of death. Shall 
we not say, then, that what God sometimes 
yields to our blinded importunity, we had 
better at the least pause ere we accept? We 
had better ask our souls if we have prayed— 
“ Not my will or way, but Thine, O God!” 
If so we are safe: in God’s will and way we 
walk upon a rock ; but if not, if our own will 
and way it be and not God’s—oh, we stand 
in deadly peril ! 

Thomas, in this critical moment, I believe, 
| felt that like a flash. He dared not touch 
|the awful wounds: he paused upon the 
| precipice edge. To behold the offer made 
| him was enough—the strong unbelief within 
|him gave way, the light more than human 


——— 
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flowed upon him from the Risen Presence, 
and putting back the tokens held out to him 
by the Lord Whom his stubbornness had 
wronged, he bowed as a little child and said, 
“*My Lord and my God!” 

Now all unbelief was swept away—the 
Lord Jesus in His new state had grown into 
glorious reality on the eyes that saw Him; 
and in the little group His next words let fall 
the very key-principle of His resurrection 
kingdom. It was a new Beatitude added to 
the golden list given in the Sermon on the 
Mount—and, perhaps, in some _ respects, 
richer than all these. 

“Thomas,” said He, “ because thou hast 
seen Me thou hast believed ; blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed !” 

It was a principle that has been and must 
be the rule of all saintly life on earth. The 
disciples at the moment could not fully seize 
it—for they, not less than Thomas, had be- 
lieved on/y when they saw. But their higher 
state now must have let in a glimpse at least 
of Christ’s sublime meaning. ‘They must have 
felt the Invisible gathering in upon them in 
its vastness, fairness, reality ; and how blessed 
to exchange the old dull movements of sense 
for the free expanding life of the Spirit. 
Then when, in after reflection among them- 
selves, they had time to reckon up the words 
of Christ, and to apply them back to olden 
days when men had been in the earth— 
Abraham and all the patriarchs, David and 
all the prophets, and all the fervid servants 
of the living God—who had lived by faith, 
and waxed grand in stature,and had achieved 
victories of which sight and sense could never 
dare to dream,—they must have acknow- 
ledged the blessedness indeed of which 
Jesus spake, and have been fired with the 
thought, that that faith which had given birth 
to such saints, and glowed in their life and 
death, might, in them and in the new resur- 
rection era, be rekindled on the earth again. 

When we think of it, we cannot but see 
how the light thus grew within them. Let 
us but turn the subject over for ourselves. 
The evidence of sense—or of some proof 
sensible to us—is what we are always ready 
to demand as the first condition of belief. 
The launching ourselves out upon the deeps 
of faith frst, is what we deem a kind of con- 
tradiction. How can we believe before we 
have proved? Yet consider cases in a lower 
level than the spiritual life. Unless we be- 
lieved without sight, we should withdraw one 
of the strongest of the impulses that have 
moved the world. In the case of Columbus, 


for example, with his persuasion that a new | 





world lay beyond the western wave, he could 
not obtain the proof of sense,—had he asked 
for that it would have marred his project,— 
but, by the force of a genius going far on in 
its splendid anticipations into regions where 
common minds failed to follow, he was able, 
as it were, to call a continent from out the 
seas ; and when he pierced the veil and set 
his foot upon the soil, he found his heroic 
faith had not deceived him. So with every 
discovery—every enterprise and victory of 
mind—faith must precede, penetrating where 
the outward sense could never go ; and, the 
height and depth of the untried and the un- 
seen thus grasped, sight follows and explores 
it in detail. So in the grand schemes by 
which men of enthusiasm and singleness of 
soul have sought to bless their fellows. 
They must first believe to the length of utter 
abandonment of self,—to the length of in- 
curring the charge of being dreamers, and 
even fools ; they must drop entirely the line 
by which the cold judgment and the eyes of 
mere sense, the world uses, go; they must 
bring another faculty to bear; they must 
anticipate their conquests by the grand fore- 
running of their faith; and then, as they 
enter on the fields thus already theirs, suc- 
cess, step by step, springs beneath their feet. 

Highest of all, when we reach the things 
of God, the same principle stands out. Who 
ever dreamt of measuring the infinite with a 
human span ? Can sense, or all the processes 
of human reason, take it in? Can eye see it, 
ear hear it, heart conceive it? Is it not self- 
evident that the things God hath prepared 
for them that love Him, He, by His Spirit, 
can reveal alone not to sense but to the 
internal faculty—the vision that beholds the 
unseen? Accordingly these very disciples, 
so slow in passing from sense to spirit, came 
in after days to give the grandest examples 
of this power and triumph of faith. From 
being fishers in the Sea of Galilee, they took 
up the task of the conversion of the world. 
No impossibilities—impossibilities to sight 
and reason—stopped them. They rose up, 
as they went on, to nobler and nobler eleva- 
tion. They had the glory of the Lord round 
them as their strength; they had the armies 
of heaven in their cause; they forecast the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus with the old pro- 
phet eyes of fire ; and, the cold shadows and 
obstructions of a world of sense fading out 
before them, they saw the glory of His cross 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea! 
And only follow one late member of their 
band, the Apostle Paul. What blessedness 
and power was it attended this man, that out 
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of his weakness he could exclaim, he could 
do all things through Christ who strength- 
ened him,—that he could challenge not the 
powers of earthly empire only to destroy the 
gospel which he preached, but the whole 
empire of sin and hell,—that he could walk 
on in victory after victory into the future, 
foreshadowing what should come as if he 
already trod with firm-set foot upon its 
heights,—as if he already had brought the 
time about when all enemies should be 
subdued, and Christ should lay down His 
trophies at the Father’s feet,—what blessed- 
ness was it, I say, but that of believing with- 
out having seen—realising in his soul the 
world of the unseen and the eternal—burst- 
ing the barriers of sense, and the spirit within 
him opening itself to the third heavens and 
the things unspeakable ? Such has been the 
effect in history, that now, when we look 
back, we see positions utterly reversed. The 
Roman empire, in its day so broadly oversha- 
dowing all, has perished from the earth—has, 





“* Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a rack behind ;’’—- 
while this man Paul, so poor then as to be 
accounted a minion in the empire’s eyes, 
stands up out of the ruin in his figure of 
sublimity,—his words, deeds, faith, living and 
destined to live imperishably! 


So the power which clothed such holy men | 


of old, can we not awaken it amongst us 
again? ‘Try it in but simple instances. ‘Try 
one deed of obedience to the will of God; 
try one single day’s trust in Him, and see 
how blessed is the fruit—what opening of the 
thoughts—what a feeling of the light of God 
coming home! Then advance a step farther 
—advance with God into the deeps of sorrow 
—take His hand, as a child would that of its 
guide in the dark, tremblingly yet trustfully 


—and how good you will find it to be chas- | 


tened of the Lord—to be sensible of every 


step of your sorrow starting alive with choicest | 


grace, with the finest of the wheat, and with 
honey from the rock—and to have that per- 
suasion flow in upon the heart, as the Lord 
Jesus closes round you with His consolations 
—the wondrous persuasion that 


“ Allis well, though faith and form 
Be sunder’d in the night of fear.”’ 
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And advance yet farther—try a /ife led in 
Christ, a life bathed in His fellowship, 
| breathed on by His Spirit—and how you rise 
from height to height boundlessly !—how you 
are awake to see that where faith, born of 
| sight, would leave you low in the dust, faith 
| that takes the lead of sight teaches you to 
mount with the flight and ken of angels! 
When then, oh when will we put to exercise 
this faculty of power ?—when will we go over 
to possess the land ?—when will we shake off 
the depression of a world of sense, and 
stretch away in life and spirit into the world 
where Christ lives at God’s right hand? In 
a word, when will the life we live here be by 
the faith of the Son of God, so that we shall 
be able—men of God as we call ourselves, 
| at least in name—to say, “ Whom having not 
| Seen, we love ; in Whom, though now we see 
Him not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy 
| unspeakable and full of glory!” Let us be 
assured that the crucial test of what God has 
written in the Scriptures is not the poor 
| or of the critic, who, in the cleverness 
of mere sight, thinks he can touch a flaw 
here and destroy a text there ; but the crucial 
test of God’s truth is the fire of the living 
heart. Try it there—try the Bible in its holy 
doctrine, in the life and spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, with which its whole volume is instinct 
—try these in your heart-experience—in your 
time of peace, in your day of trouble, in all 
your life-vicissitudes, and, last, in your hour 
of death, and you will find, as. regards the 
difficulties men have raised upon the surface, 
it may be said as of human life, “ All flesh is 
as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass: the grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away; but the word of 
the Lord ”—in its depth, in its living Christ 
—endureth for ever!” 

| So at this turning-point in the Forty Days, 
it is a memorable spectacle that remains 
| stamped upon our thoughts, as in sculptured 
vividness we see the Lord Jesus standing on 
| the chamber-floor holding forth His wounds 
'to Thomas, and, while the latter kneels in 
| new-born faith, saying to him these words: 


“ Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou 
| hast believed. Blessed are they that have not 
| seen, and yet have believed !” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., AUTHOR OF 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Behold a stranger at the door.”’ Lesson: 
Rev. iii. ty—22. Concluding Hymn: “ Glory to Thee, my 
God, this night.” 

6 Nowe words just read present to us, under 

a familiar figure, the Lord Jesus—the 
Lord of Glory. The picture is that of a 
merchantman passing along the streets of an 
Eastern city selling valuable wares. He has 
been traversing these streets all day long, 
offering to the citizens golden jewels, and 
white raiment, and costly ointments (v. 18). 
The doors, however, of their dwellings have 
been shut against him. No one has pur- 
chased from his stores. We expect that he 
will give up the thankless task ; and, return- 
ing to the caravan outside the city gates, will 
strike the tents, re-load the camels and dro- 
medaries, and pursue his way by the evening 


light to some other town, whose inhabitants | 


will set greater value on the rejected treasures. 

But not so. He refuses either to take 
needful repose or to continue his journey, 
until he has renewed his solicitations. 

The evening has come; the twilight has 
passed; the shades of night have fallen. 
Yet, while others have gone to sleep, and no 
other footfall is heard in the street, lo! he 


goes (perhaps under the bright eastern star- | 


light), from house to house, knocking anew at 
their doors, and still earnestly urging the in- 
mates to secure these costly goods—“I coun- | 
sel thee,” says He, ‘‘to buy ot me gold tried in | 


the fire, that thou mayest be rich, and white | 


raiment that thou mayest be clothed, and 
anoint thine eyes with eye-salve that thou 
mayest see.” ... “Behold I stand at the door 
and knock!” (v. 18, 20.) 


I repeat, it is a touching and gracious | 


representation of Jesus Christ, the Great 
Heavenly Merchantman, who has travelled 
from “the far country,” with a load of rare 
spiritual treasures, “ gifts for men, yea for the 
rebellious also” (Ps. Ixix. 18). He goes 
from heart-door to heart-door asking for 
admission, offering gold more precious than 
that of Ophir, and raiment more gorgeous | 
than Tyrian loom ever wrought, or Tyrian | 
dye ever crimsoned. 

See how patient He is. Do you remem- 
ber how He is described in the Song of | 
Solomon, as He thus stands waiting? “Open 
to Me,” He says, “ for my head is filled with 


} 
} 
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“MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES,” ETC. 


| dew, and my locks with the drops of the 
inight” (Cant. v. 2). Unlike the eastern 
merchantman we have supposed, He offers 
His wondrous wares “without money and 
without price” (Isa. lv. 1). There are none 
who are not warranted and welcome to take 
them. Yet, strange to say, the words of the 
text represent Him stretching out His hands 
“all day long to a disobedient and gainsay- 
ing people.” They reject His offers. They 
spurn His grace. In answer to the loud 
knocking by His Word, and His Providence, 
how many are heard saying, “Go thy way at 
this time, at another and more convenient 
season we will call for Thee! ” 
| Does Jesus abandon them? Does He put 
| a black mark on their dwellings, and pass on 
to other hearts, and other cities, and other 
| worlds, that will give Him a kinder and more 
gracious welcome ? Wondrous patience, and 
forbearance, and love! In the dark night 
of their continued obduracy and rejection, 
His gentle knockings and pleading voice 
|are still heard :—‘ Behold, 1 stand at the 
door and knock.” As if He had said, “I have 
| been standing for a very long time, pleading 
| with you, and pleading in vain. But I shall 
| still continue to stand. I shall not give you 
up. No! because, if I did, you would die in 
your sins. I have no pleasure in your death 
but rather that you would turn and live. 

What mercy! what compassion! The 
| kindness of the very kindest of earthly 
friends is surely nothing to this ! 
| There is one door, dear children, before 
| which, I think, Jesus loves, above every other, 
| to stand ; it is the door of your young hearts. 
| Yes! I think I am right in saying so: that 
this gracious Saviour, though He pleads with 
all hearts, delights specially to plead with 
those which, like yours, are yet tender. Next 
| Sunday I shall give you one or two reasons 

for this. Meanwhile, let me close with the 
words of a favourite hymn. 


* Knocking, knocking, a“ is there ? 


Waiting, waiting, oh, how fair! 
’Tis a Pilgrim, str ang e and Kingly, 

Nev er such was seen bet pre! 
Oh! my soul, for such a won der, 


Wilt thou not undo the door ? 


“ Knocking, knocking; what! still there? 
Waiting, wz iting, grand and fa r; 
Yes, the piercéd hand still knocketh, 
And beneath the crowned hair 
Beam the patient eyes, so tender, 
Of thy Saviour, waiting there!” 
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Now, when this gentle Saviour stands at 

Opening Hymn: “ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” Lesson: the door of those who are old and grown up, 
Rev. iii 14-22, Concluding Hymn: “Glory to Thee, my | He often requires to knock, not gently, but 
God, this night." | very loudly. He often has to take the great 

I now proceed, as I promised, to give you | hammer of affliction, and to break open these 
some reasons why Jesus loves specially to hearts “by terrible things in righteousness ” 
knock at the door of young hearts. (Ps. Ixv. 5). In the case of little children, 

I, Because He knows He will more readily | however, it is different. In their case He 
get admission there. | knocks dy dove. He speaks to them, not as 

Other and older doors have often a number | Elijah was spoken to of old at Horeb, in 
of bolts and locks put upon them to keep | the earthquake and tempest and fire, but in 
Him out. They are often covered with rust, | “the still, small voice” (1 Kings xix. 12). 
and weatherbeaten. They either refuse to | Many of you have listened to the gentle tap- 
move on their hinges, or else, as in that beau- | ping of a mother at the door of your sick- 
tiful picture you may have seen, called | room, fearful of disturbing your slumbers. 
“The Light of the World,” nettles and | Or you have seen her seating herself by your 
thistles (the nettles and thistles of bad habits | sick-bed, supporting with her hand your 
and confirmed sins) so cover them and bar | throbbing head, and singing you asleep! 
the way that it seems well-nigh impossible | Jesus is to you “ as one whom his mother com- 


SECOND EVENING. 





for Him to approach. 

But it is different, in most cases, with you. 
The footroad to your souls is open, The 
rust of these vicious habits has not yet tar- 
nished the fresh locks and hingese Con- 
science, God’s servant within, is not, as 
often is the case with others, asleep, but 
vigilant and wakeful. While many an old 
heart, like the deaf adder, refuses to hear Jesus 
knocking, He loves the ring of your young 


voices, saying, “Come in, Thou blessed of 


the Lord ; wherefore standest Thou without ?” 
Old Eli heard no voice, but the chi/d’s ear 
heard it, saying, “ Samuel, Samuel ;” and he 
said, “‘ Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 
They are young ears which most readily 
listen, and young hearts which are most 
readily opened. 

II. A second reason why Jesus loves 
specially to knock at the door of young 
hearts is, that He can knock there gently. 
Your hymn calls Him “ Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild.” When an old prophet describes 
the future Saviour’s character, he says of Him, 
in contrast with the earthly warrior who 
comes “with confused noise, and garments 
rolled in blood,” ‘He shall not-cry, nor 
lift up, nor cause His voice to be heard in 
the street. A bruised reed shall He not 
break, and the smoking flax shall He not 
quench” (Isa. xlii. 3). That is to say, He 
loves to speak gently and to act gently. His 
royal name is Prince of Peace. The illus- 
trious Napoleon said, “ Cesar and Alexander 
fought and conquered by arms, Jesus Christ 
fights and conquers by love.” Oh! how 
many on their thrones in glory, won by His 
kindness and tenderness, can testify in the 
words of the Psalmist—* Thy gentleness hath 
made me great” (Ps, xviii. 35). 

IX—30 


Sorteth.’ The old cedar upon the mountain- 
| top has often to wrestle with the storm; but 
| the tender lily, down in childhood’s valley, is 
| bathed in sunshine, or fanned with gentle 
|summer zephyrs. ‘I love them,” says He, 
| “that love Me, and they that seek Me early 
shall find Me;” “Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for 
| of such is the kingdom of heaven.” The 
| sheep may be called to follow the Good Shep- 
herd through thorny thickets and tangled 
| brakes, with torn fleece and bleeding feet. 
But, “‘He shall gather the /amds with His 
arm, and carry them in His bosom” (Isa. 
xl. 11). 

III. Another reason why Jesus loves 
specially to knock at the door of young 
hearts is, because childhood is the choicest season 
to welcome Him in. No one likes to stand 
out in winter, or at midnight, amid cold and 
frost and snow. Jesus indeed, so loving 
and compassionate is He, is willing to come 
even in the winter of old age, and knock at 
doors covered with icicles, or whose over- 
grown pathway is drenched with slush or 
bristling with thorns. But, undoubtedly, He 
loves best the early spring, when the sun is 
rising, and the birds are singing, and the 
flowers are budding. He loves best to come 
in the morning of young life. You remember 
His triumphal entrance into Jerusalem, when 
in Royal majesty He knocked at so many 
heart-doors, and when so many seemed to 
welcome Him as “ Blessed” (Mark xi. 9). 
Yet, what He appears to have prized most of 
+ all was, when the children in the Temple 
were seen opening the Temple gates of their 
young affections, and when their infant voices 
were heard shouting, “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David!” Older hearts at which he knocked 
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on that occasion might be closed again; 
around them the nettles and thistles might 
grow again; those crying “‘ Hosanna” to-day 
might be shouting ‘“Crucify Him” to-mor- 
row. But young eyes would not so readily 
forget the palm-covered way. Young voices 
would not so readily forget the infant-song 
of welcome. Yes, those children in Jeru- 
salem who thus early opened their souls to 
Jesus, would in all likelihood turn out His 
best and most faithful followers and disciples. 
Perhaps He would say of them, and Zo them, 
in another sense, what He afterwards said to 
His apostles, “And ye also shall bear wit- 
ness, because ye have been with Me from the 
beginning” (John xv. 27). 

Young hearers or readers, believe me, it 
will give joy to a pleading Saviour, if your 
hearts are opened and surrendered to His 
service and love “from the beginning” of 
your days. 

Listen then, as He may be knocking now. 
He may be saying (He ¢s saying), “ My son, 
my daughter, give Me thine heart.” Ponder, 
once more, the beautiful story-picture of the 
text. See this Divine Merchantman unpack- 
ing His priceless treasures! He speaks to 
you—yes, to each of you individually. And 
how does He address you? “Here” (we 
may imagine Him saying) “is my gold! 
Here is a golden vesture —a ‘clothing of 
wrought gold:’ it is the robe of My 
righteousness! Here is a golden ring: it is 
the jewelled ring of adoption. Here are 
the two golden bracelets of faith and love. 
Here is a golden necklace set with diamonds 
and rubies; the precious stones of kind- 
ness and gentleness, forgiveness and charity. 
Here is a golden crown—it is ‘the crown of 
glory which fadeth not away’” (1 Pet. v. 4). 

“And take them now,” He seems yet 
further to say. ‘‘ Whatever you do, do not 
wait for the night, or for the winter of 
age, when Life’s day is done, and Life’s sea- 
son is done! Do not wait till the lock and 
bolt be corroded, till the door creaks on its 
hinges, and the now open footpath becomes 
a wilderness of briars, and thorns, and 
nettles. Take them, while now I wait, and 
wait to be gracious. Take them in the 
bright and beautiful morning hour, before even 
the noontide heat setsin. I may not be back 
again ; you may never see Me again. The 
offer may be mow or never! Happy is every 
young heart which has opened its door to 
Me, and accepted my offers of a great 
Salvation — ‘ For the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, and 
the gain thereof than fine gold’” (Prov. iii. 14). 








THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ How bright these glorious spirits shine.” 
Lesson: Rev. vii. 9—17- oncluding Hymn: “Glory to 
Thee, my God, this night.” 

I do not think there is a more lovely pic- 
ture in all the Bible picture gallery than this. 
I do not think there are more beautiful words 
among all the Bible’s beautiful sayings. It 
is said of a famous poet that he never read 
them without tears. May you now ponder 
them, earnestly desiring that with God’s bless- 
ing they may be one day a real picture, and a 
joyful description of yourselves. They speak 
of four things :— 

A bright company. 

An honoured company. 

A holy company. 

A happy company. 

I. A BRIGHT COMPANY.— St. John was 
asked the question, “ Who are these arrayed 
in white robes ?” 

His reply tells how these robes came to be 
bright and shining. “They have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” All these robes were 
once black, and soiled with sin. But the 
blood of Jesus Christ has washed out every 
guilty stain, and they are now “ without fault 
before the throne” (Rev. xiv.). Oh, how 
completely and fully does Jesus take away 
sin! You remember Isaiah’s golden verse: 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool” (Isa. i. 18). 
I read the other day of one who dreamt on 
his death-bed that his sins were like a great 
mountain, but that a drop of blood fell upon 
that mountain and dissolved it in a moment. 
I heard of a dying boy who was asked, 
‘¢ What verse of all your hymns do you like 
best?” The instant reply was given— 

“ Because the Saviour shed His blood 
To wash away my sin, 


Bathed in that meres and precious flood, 
Behold me white and clean!” 


Have you got this white robe? And will 
you wear it for ever as one of this bright 
multitude ? 

II. The text speaks of AN HONOURED COM- 
PANY. If you look at the whole passage you 
will see that they occupy the place nearest 
the presence of the great King. ‘There are 
various circles of adoring worshippers de- 
scribed. “ All the angels” in their glittering 


‘ranks “stood round about the throne.” But 


these angels, again, are represented as stand- 
ing “round about the elders” (that is, the re- 
deemed from the earth). In other words, 
the redeemed occupy the innermost circle of 
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all. Wondrous thought! that even the angel 
and archangel in heaven seem to give way to 
the ransomed sinner, wearing the white robe 
and bearing the ever-green palm! It is 
specially noted that their greatest privilege 
and honour is, not that they have their abode 
in a very beautiful and glorious place ;—a 
city with gates of pearl and streets of gold, 
but because they are thus zear God, and be- 
cause that great God is to them their all in 





ritances are nothing compared to the lasting 
treasures of a world to come. I desire a 
better country, that is an heavenly.” 





FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ What are these in bright array?” Les- 
| son: Rev. vii.g—1z7. Concluding Hymn: “Glory to Thee, 
my God, this night.” 


You will remember I said last Sunday 


all. Are they spoken of as kings? ‘They | evening that our text spoke first of a bright 


are “before the throne of God, and He that 
sitteth on the throne dwells among them.” 
Are they spoken of as priests? They “serve 
Him day and night in His temple.” Are 
they spoken of as sheep cropping the green 
meadows and pastures of heaven—an eternal 
Summer on the hills of glory? The chief 
part of their bliss consists in having the pre- 
sence and love of the great Shepherd. It is 
the Lamb who “leads” them there, and 
“feeds” them there. Yes, God is their 
“chiefest joy.” Other joys of heaven are 
like the bright stars, but He is the glorious 
Central Sun. They have no glory by reason 
of the glory which excelleth. 

It was a beautiful saying of a poor blind 
Syrian boy in the schools of Beyrout—“ The 
first object these eyes of mine will ever see 
will be Jesus.” 


Is this your happiness in the prospect of | his wish.” 


heaven? “‘ We shall see im as He is;” we 
shall be with Him to enjoy His presence, 
and to sing His praises for ever and ever! 
You, here, who are young, while you say now, 
in the words of the well-known hymn,— 


“ Little children will be there, 
Who have sought the Lord by prayer ”’— 


Can you (cherishing the same thought of that 
blind Syrian boy) add its closing verses— 
“ Oh, how happy we shall be, 

When the Saviour we shall see, 

Exalted on His throne ?”’ 
Seek, young and old, to have that Divine 
Saviour for your portion now, if you would 
have Him as your everlasting portion. Most 
of you will never likely be great or rich in 
this world. But if you have Jesus for your 


Friend, and Heaven for your home, no king, | 


or queen, or prince is greater than you. 

Anaxagoras, a Greek philosopher and a 
famous astronomer, was one day occupied in 
studying the starry sky, when it was proposed 
to bestow some signal honours upon him in 
the shape of lands and heritages. His reply 
was, “I want them not; these heavens are 
my country.” Be it yours to say in a truer 
sense, “ Earthly honours, or riches, or inhe- 


| company, and secondly of an honoured com- 
pany. I proceed now to observe, that it 
speaks, thirdly, of a HOLY COMPANY. ‘They are 
described as “ serving God.” And not serving 
Him only at brief times, or in a half-hearted 
way, by fits and starts, but they “serve Him 
day and night in His temple.” 

What is it to serve God? You know what 
| it is when a servant serves his master, like 
| good old Eliezer of Damascus and others 
| spoken of in the Bible. He has his master’s 

interests and welfare at heart ; he does all he 
| can to please him, and he serves him as 
| faithfully behind his back as he does to his 
|face. He feels it to be his duty to do so. 

But “duty,” to a truly faithful servant, is a 
| delight. He has a real pleasure in saying to 

himself, “‘ My master likes me to do this, and 
| I shall joyfully do it, because I know it to be 
You know better, perhaps, what 
it is, when a child with a devoted love serves 
his father. He watches his father’s wishes ; 
he studies to find out his father’s wants ; he 
rushes to the door to meet his father on his 
return from business, and kisses away the 
cares of the day from his brow. Or, if that 
father be laid on a bed of pain, how fondly 
does he note every look of the sufferer—how 
gladly at one time does he bathe the fevered 
temples; at another the best and choicest 
| flower is plucked from the garden, and set 
as a silent love-token by the sick one’s couch; 
or, if he can do no more, he gives a pressure 
of the hand or lets drop a silent tear. 

The redeemed in glory will delight thus to 
serve their heavenly Master and heavenly 
Parent. Here they cannot obey Him per- 
fectly. God has too often reason to say, 
“If I, then, be a Father, where has been 
| mine honour? and if I be a Master where has 
_been my fear?” (Mal. i. 6.) But in yonder 

bright world, we read in the last chapter of this 
| Book of Revelation, “‘ His servants sia// serve 
| Him, and His name shall be in their fore- 
| heads.” Just as slaves or servants, in ancient 

times, had the names or initials of their master 
_ branded on their brows to betoken that they 
| were his property, so will Christ’s redeemed 
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and ransomed people in glory have His name 
engraven on their foreheads, and their song 
through eternity will be, “ O Lord, truly we 
are thy servants :”—“ We are not our own, 
we are bought with a price!” That service, 
too, will be without interruption. There will 
be no more weary frames, and wandering 
thoughts, and divided hearts, and truant wills. 
Heaven will combine the perfect service of 
the JJaster with the perfect love of the 
Father; and the beautiful petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer about “ the will of God” shall, at 
last, be fulfilled. The poor, imperfect service 
of earth will come to be done and performed 
“as it is done in heaven.” It is said of the 
glorified saints of God that they shall be 
“equal to the angels.” Who are the angels? 
Let the Psalmist answer: “‘ Ye ministers of 
His that do His pleasure” (Ps. ciii. 21). 

If we are to serve God and do His pleasure 
in heaven, we must try to serve Him and do 
His pleasure on earth. Let heaven be begun 
in your hearts now, by obeying the com- 
mands of this best of Masters, this kindest of 
Fathers. Believe me, all its sparkling waters, 
and golden crowns, and crystal pavement, 
and walls of sapphire and emerald, will be 
nothing to you, if you are without @ holy 
heart—the spring of all true and loving ser- 
vice. You remember how it is written, “ With- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord” 
(Heb. xii. 13). God’s words to the redeemed, 
as He throws open the gates of heaven and 
welcomes them in, are these—‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 

IV. The text speaks of a HAPPY COMPANY. 
There is a great deal of happiness in this 
happy world. God has not hung His crea- 
tion in curtains of black, or made its sounds 
to be sounds of mourning. No, He has 
draped it in garments of beauty. He has 
painted his heavens, not with the colour of 
ashes, but with bright blue. The sun rises 
from a couch of gold, and pillows his head 
on a couch of amber. ‘The groves are mel- 








lodious with sweetest music. The very 
streams go singing all the way down the 
mountain-clefts to their ocean home. While 
this, however, is true, alas! sin has done its 
best to mar and wreck the world’s happiness 
| —to spoil its glad music and drown its song. 
| Sin has done its best to tear down these drape- 
| ries of gladness and joy, and to hang it round 
and round in weeds and sackcloth. Sin (to use 
the Apostle’s words) has brought the creation 
under “the bondage of corruption.” Think 
of its pains and sorrows, its sick-beds and 
death-beds, its bereavements and broken 
hearts, its famines and pestilences, its hunger 
and thirst and nakedness; its hatreds and 
variances ; its strifes and jealousies ; its wars, 
and slavery, and bloodshed, and cruel wrongs, 
But whatever be the evils and sufferings of 
| earth, on the gate of the celestial city there 
shall be written, regarding these, the words— 
“ No more!” Hunger, thirst, sickness, sorrow, 
pain, death, the grave—the Redeemed shall 
write on all these, “‘ No MORE!” They shall 
then have entered a Holy place, and, there- 
fore, a happy place. The curse of sin is 
stamped on “ this present evil world ;” but of 
that blessed ‘“ world to come” it is specially 
said, “‘And there shall be ~o more curse” 
(Rev. xxii. 3). The white robe will never 
again be exchanged for mourning ; for “ God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
You may have seen bushes, and trees, and 
flowers so drenched with the night-dew that 
it hangs like tear-drops upon them ; but the 
sun rises, his beams shine, these dewy tears 
vanish—they have what is called “ evapo- 
rated ;” they are dried up by the warming 
rays. So, if believers—plants and “ trees of 
righteousness ”"—are from various causes full 
of tears now, God, the great Sun of heaven, 
will shine upon them and disperse them. 
“ And there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed 
| away” (Rev. xxi. 26). 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
EXETER HALL AND CHRISTIAN YOUNG MEN. 


GOME months ago we noticed the announcement 

that Exeter Hall was to be sold, and the report 
that it would not improbably be handed over to uses 
very different from those with which it has been so 
long connected. We remarked upon the desirability 
of securing the building, so that it might continue to 
be available for the great gatherings of religious and 
philanthropic societies, and for other good purposes ; 
and this not only for the sake of preserving traditional 
associations, which have their value, but also because 
London is not yet so well supplied with convenient 
places of public meeting that it can afford to dispense 
with this one. We are very glad to observe that 
Exeter Hall has been purchased on behalf of the 
London Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
price, £25,000, has been paid by the munificent gifts 
of a few gentlemen interested in the object, and 
staunch friends of the Association. A further sum of 
£15,000 is, we understand, also to be provided, in 
order to meet the outlay which wil! be required for 
the alteration and adaptation of the building. When 
the necessary alterations have been made, Exeter 
Hall will be the head-quarters of the Association, 
while the premises in Aldersgate Street, which are 
being enlarged and improved, will still be maintained, 
as it is most desirable they should be for the sake of 
young men in “the City.” We congratulate the 
Young Men’s Christian Association upon this very 
important step, and we have noted with pleasure the 
many signs of renewed vigour and of substantial 
progress which during the past year have marked 
the course of this valuable institution. 


GREAT RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES AND THEIR INCOMES. 


It is gratifying to observe that several of the lead- 
ing religious societies, whose anniversary meetings 
have lately been held in London, are this year ina 
much better financial position than they have been 
in for some time past. The executive of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, after having had to 
announce a deficit of £30,000 for three years conse- 
cutively, are now able to state that the appeals which 
they have made have been so generously responded 
to that the “ equilibrium between income and expen- 
diture is once more restored.” The receipts of the 
Society for the year just closed have been £213,374, 
and the expenditure has been £193,539. The amount 
realised by the sale of copies of the Scriptures has 
been somewhat below that of the preceding year, but 
the amount.af donations shows a large increase. Thus 
a somewhat severe strain of anxiety has been happily 
relieved. The Church Missionary Society, too, has 
been delivered from its financial difficulties by the 
vigour and generosity of its friends, On the years 


1877 and 1878 there was a deficiency in the receipts 
The whole 


amounting altogether to about £25,000. 
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of this liability has now been discharged, and the 
Society announces as the income of the past year a 
grand total of £221,000. The Report, however, 
states that the Committee, notwithstanding these 
pleasing results, are not yet able to estimate the regular 
income of the Society at £200,000 a year, which is 
the sum needed to meet an expenditure based on 
carefully economical methods, and they are therefore 
compelled to adopt certain measures of retrenchment. 
It may be mentioned that the Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal Memorial Fund raised during the year amounts 
to £2,000. We regret to find that the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society has not yet been able 
to extricate itself from the financial embarrassment in 
which it has been for some time involved. The 
balance sheet for the past year, although the receipts 
include, under the head ‘Extraordinary Receipts,” 
the sum of over £37,000, shows a deficiency of more 
than £25,000. The expenditure of the year has been 
£190,686. The executive of the Society see no 
alternative but to reduce the scale of their operations 
and to decline new undertakings, and they have 
accordingly entered upon this unwelcome task. Upon 
the other hand, the London Missionary Society and 
Baptist Missionary Society are able to give a cheer- 
ing account of. financial improvement, the income 
of the former being about £102,000 and of the latter 
about £50,000. Itisclear that organizations upon so 
vast a scale as some of those mentioned require for 
their due maintenance in full vigour not only a great 
deal of administrative capacity and energy on the 
part of general directors and managers, but also a 
great deal of sustained enthusiasm and devotion on 
the part of the Christian public. 


THE MISSING SHIP ‘“‘ ATALANTA.” 


There is something peculiarly pathetic in the phrase. 
‘“‘a missing ship.’’ It suggests thoughts not only of 
some terrible but unknown disaster, some intense but 
futile struggle with the elements, some sudden and 
overwhelming collapse, or some slow, lingering, and 
painful fate, but also the sickness of hope deferred to 
many a heart on shore, and the settling down of a 
dull anguish of suspense which often lasts for years. 
Among the number of missing vessels reported the 
case of Her Majesty’s training ship Atalanta has 
called forth special public concern, The Afalanta 
sailed from the Bermudas on the 31st of January last, 
and from that day to the present, although search has 
been made by the Channel Squadron, nothing has 
been seen or heard of her. In February there was 
a terrible gale on the Atlantic which blew for three 
days with the utmost fury. It is feared that it was in 
this storm that the ship went down, with its freight 
of some three hundred stalwart men and boys, the 
majority of them being in course of training for the 
British naval service. It is said that there was some- 
thing wrong with the rigging of the vessel, and that 
she was constructed on the same plan as the ship 
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Eurydice, which went suddenly and swiftly to the 
bottom, with nearly four hundred on board, a little 
more than two years ago. The event is at present 
the subject of searching inquiries by the authorities, 
and it is a disaster which very deeply touches the 
sympathies of all English hearts. 


SHOPWOMEN IN HOURS OF BUSINESS. 


The leading medical newspaper emphatically con- 
demns “the cruelty which is being inflicted on a 
large class of the community by the practice of keep- 
ing shopwomen standing during the hours of busi- 
ness.” This authority states that the permanent 
injury caused to young people by this unreasonable 
custom is of alarming proportions, and that young 
‘women coming up from the country and entering 
large establishments, patronised by ladies of fashion, 
are often rapidly reduced to a condition which prac- 
tically condemns them to life-long suffering, and 
exposes them to the most distressing diseases. This 
subject was largely discussed, as many will remember, 
a few years ago, and some painful disclosures 
were made of the evils arising from the custom 
referred to. A considerable number of intelligent 
Christian ladies took up the matter in various parts of 
the country, and by the judicious exercise of a little 
kindly tact and influence many shopkeepers in 
London, Liverpool, and other large towns, were in- 
duced to provide seats for theiz young people to use 
at intervals during the hours of business. Experience 
proved that in many instances those responsible for 
the mischief had no idea of its lamentable con- 
sequences, and were very ready when enlightened to 
introduce a practical remedy. From information 
which reaches us, however, we fear that in not a few 
of the great business establishments of our cities there 
are martinet ideas of ‘ discipline” and of ‘ business 
habits ” which allow little room for kindly considera- 
tion forthose employed. The “‘ hands ” are regarded 
almost solely in the light of parts of a machine by 
which theiremployer makes his money. Such astate 
of feeling deserves severe reprobation and rebuke, and 
for the protection of the victims of this selfishness 
society, and if need be the law, must interpose. 


HOMES OF WORKING PEOPLE IN GREAT CITIES. 


The Rector of Spitalfields, the Rev. R. C. Billing, 
has called attention, through the medium of the Zimes, 
to the great difficulty experienced by working men in 
the East of London in obtaining suitable and decent 
lodgings. He mentions that many who have secured 
employment in different parts of London and have 
come up from the country are compelled to find shelter 
for their families in the low lodging-houses which 
flourish in the poorer parts of the metropolis. Mr. 
Billing forcibly says :— 

‘‘In the lodging-houses they find their wives and 
children exposed to the vitiating influences of the 
society and companionship of the very dregs of the 
population, and for many there is no means of escape. 
Their work is often miles away from these parts, and 
yet they are driven down here and compelled to put 








up with the only accommodation and shelter we are 
able to afford them. They pay very dearly for most 
miserable and comfortless lodgings, and are often 
desirous of returning to decent poverty elsewhere 
rather than endure the miseries of their present con- 
dition. Until something is done, in great excess of 
what has yet been attempted, to provide suitable 
house-room for the respectable poor, all our efforts to 
benefit them are thrown away. The statistics afforded 
by a house-to-house visitation of any street in this 
parish where large houses are let out in tenements are 
appalling. The overcrowding is awful and destruc- 
tive of all sense of decency and propriety. Among a 
population of over 20,000, mostly poor, and many 
very poor, there are hundreds of large families occupy- 
ing one room and paying for this a very considerable 
weekly rent. We have near us several vacant spaces 
which have been cleared in the course of metropolitan 
improvements, but remain unoccupied save only by 
the notice-board proclaiming they may be had on 
building leases. The evil is great and increases toan 
alarming extent every week. We are thus thwarted 
in our efforts for the good of these people, and are 
constrained to appeal to public opinion to compel the 
Legislature to adopt some remedial measures. It is 
a field of domestic legislation worthy of the attention 
of any patriotic and enlightened statesman,” 

We may add that it is a field, as experience shows, 
in which enlightened and philanthropic private enter- 
prise may accomplish much useful work. The condi- 
tion of things indicated is a dark blot upon our social 
system, not only in London but in all our large towns 
and cities, and we fear that it will be a long time 
before it is wiped away. Working people are capable 
of self-help to a very large degree, but under the con- 
ditions in which many of them live they scarcely have 
a chance of self-help or self-respect, and such a chance 
it ought to be the first care of local authorities and of 
the more fortunate portion of the Christian community 
to secure for them, 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE TERRIBLE FAMINE IN ASIA MINOR. 


The most painful and touching communications 
continue to reach this country from various parts of 
Asia Minor, particularly from Kurdistan, Armenia, 
and Mesopotamia, concerning the famine from which 
the agricultural population of that vast region are 
suffering. The famine is the result partly of the cor- 
ruption, oppression, exaction, and anarchy which 
characterize the rule or the misrule of the Ottoman 
Government, and for which in spite of long-promised 
reform no remedy has been provided ; partly of the 
immense losses sustained in the recent war, by which 
unnumbered heads of families have perished; and 
partly of a disastrous season, by which such crops as 
were sown have been all but completely destroyed. 
Of course it is in vain for the hapless people upon 
whom these calamities have come to look to Turkish 
authorities for help; and the treaty engagements of 
this country with the Porte not unnaturally lead them 
to regard themselves as having some claim upon the 
compassion and generosity of Englishmen. Far 
stronger, however, than the obligations imposed by 
any treaty are the claims of a common humanity, and 
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those claims are in this instance enforced by a most 
pitiable condition of things. For tens of thousands 
of people the supply of bread is exhausted, and mul- 
titudes are trying to sustain life by feeding on garbage, 
and on roots, leaves, and even worms. A friend of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., writing recently 
from Armenia, says: ‘‘Thousands are dying. In 
several places we have reports of the dying feeding 
on the dead, of men killing all their children, of 
hundreds of children abandoned and dying in the 
streets.” In other instances parents, Christians and 
Moslems, are selling their children for a few piastres 
in order to obtain a temporary supply of food. These 
terrible facts cannot fail to call forth the practical 
sympathy of English people. They have indeed 
already done so to some extent. Lady Strangford, 
whose address is 10, Chapel Street, Park Lane, 
London, W., has thrown her philanthropic energy into 
a movement of relief, and has been joined by a large 
and influential Committee in London and Manchester. 
Help is being distributed by Consuls and missionaries 
in the afflicted districts, and we need hardly say with- 
out respect to any distinction of race or religion in 
the recipients, The Turkish Mission Aid Society, 8, 
Adam Street, Strand, have also made an appeal, 
through their President, Lord Shaftesbury, on behalf 
of the same object. Everything that has yet been 
done seems trifling in comparison with the fearful 
urgency of the need. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN INDIA. 


The important subject of the extension of education 
among the masses of the people of India was lately 
brought under the notice of the new Viceroy, the 
Marquis of Ripon, by an influential deputation, in- 
cluding Lord Halifax, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and many others whose names are 
familiar in connection with religious and philanthropic 
work. The object of the deputation was to show 
that in certain particulars the important provisions of 
the “Dispatch on Education in India” of 1854, 
which has been accepted as the charter of Education 
in India, had not been fully carried out. That Dis- 
patch recognised the principle of non-interference by 
the Government with the religious beliefs of the 
natives ; it provided for the assistance, by grants in 
aid, of voluntary schools, whether Christian, Moham- 
medan, or Hindoo; and it provided for the mainte- 
nance of elementary schools for the poorer people, 
while the higher education required by the richer 
Classes was to be paid for chiefly by themselves. The 
memorialists pointed out to Lord Ripon that, as a 
matter of fact, an undue proportion of the Imperial 
revenue for education had been devoted to the higher 
colleges and schools, and that of the great mass of the 
poor in India not one in ten who were of school age 
was under instruction, The Indian Government, 
further, have not taken the opportunity of transferring 
the colleges and higher schools under their care to 
local management or to voluntary societies, accord- 
ing to the system contemplated in the Dispatch, nor 
have they adopted the system of grants in aid upon 











anything like the scale which, in the opinion of the 
memorialists, was possible and desirable. Lord 
Ripon in his reply assured the deputation of his 
hearty determination to be guided in his conduct as 
Viceroy by the traditional rule of non-interference 
with the native religions, and of strict impartiality 
with respect to the various Christian bodies which 
are represented in India; and he further expressed 
his great sympathy with the desire to promote the 
extension of education among the poorer classes, and 
promised that he would give his special attention to 
the subject upon his arrival in India, 


IlI.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN MEXICO. 


The rise, growth, and progress of an earnest 
Protestant Church in Mexico within the last few 
years is an event which has deservedly called forth 
attention and sympathy both here and in the United 
States. The movement, which is full of promise, 
seems to be one of the fruits of the work of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, by whose agency 
copies of the Holy Scriptures have been widely circu- 
lated in Mexico since the proclamation of liberty of 
worship there. The Bible brought light to the hearts 
of not a few who, amidst the darkness of Romanism 
and of social corruption, were waiting for it with 
weary hearts. Among these was Francesco Aguilar, a 
distinguished Romish ecclesiastic, who avowed his 
acceptance of Protestant doctrines, and gathered 
around him an interesting and numerous congregation. 
This devoted teacher and confessor was, however, 
soon taken away by death. The Rev. H. C. Riley, 
of the Episcopal Church of America, was induced to 
take charge of the struggling community thus left 
without a leader. Mr. Riley, who was born in South 
America, and had spent a large part of his life among 
the Spanish-speaking populations, was eminently 
fitted for the work which he thus undertook, and to 
which he devoted his private fortune as well as his 
personal service. He obtained possession of two 
large churches in the heart of the City of Mexico, 
and has laboured hard and effectually in consolidating 
the Christian community under his care, in the pre- 
paration of a liturgy, and the organization of a synod. 
A year ago he was set apart as a Bishop of the Valley 
of Mexico by Bishops of the Episcopal Church of 
the United States. Connected with the Church over 
which he presides there are now more than fifty con- 
gregations, and there is a theological seminary in 
which twenty-two students are being trained. These 
Christian people have to endure much persecution ; 
more than forty of them have died the martyr’s death ; 
and not a few have to incur loss of employment and 
many social disabilities and inconveniences for the 
sake of their religious faith, Bishop Riley is now in 
this country trying to obtain co-operation and assist- 
ance to enable him to sustain the burden of his in- 
creasing organization. The nucleus of a Committee 
in furtherance of this object has been formed by the 
Revs. Dr. Ryle, Prebendary Wright, J. A. Faithfull, 
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and Mr. F. A. Bevan. A circular issued by this 
Committee is our authority for the particulars we have 
given, although we have seen statements to the same 
effect from several sources. The authors of this 
circular “ confidently recommend the Mexican move- 
ment as thoroughly sound and scriptural, and deserv- 
ing the warm support of all Protestant and Evangelical 
Christians.” 


EIGHT YEARS’ MISSION WORK IN NEW GUINEA. 


The Rev. S. Macfarlane, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, narrated in Exeter Hall, at one of the 
May anniversaries, a profoundly touching and im- 
pressive story of work commenced and accomplished 
during the last few years in the island of New 
Guinea by himself and his companions, native and 
European. Mr, Macfarlane thus summed up his 
reflections upon his experiences :— 

*‘T shall never forget the first night I landed, and 
I should like to compare it with the last night before 
I left. I remember the feeling that came across me 
the night I landed. I could see the fires through 
the grove of cocoa-nut trees ; I could hear the drums 
beating; and I heard sometimes the shrieks of 
women. I knew that there was heathenism and can- 
nibalism all round. Ah! but as Isat on the verandah 
of my little house at Murray Island the night before I 
came to this country, you must try and understand 
what my feelings were then. I was coming home to 
my own country and family; the opening up of the 
mission had been mostly accomplished, and here I was 
sitting on the verandah of this house, and I saw a fire 
in the cocoa-nut grove, just as I had done on that 
night before I landed. And as I sat there, and 
thought of the work that had been accomplished 
during the six or seven years, there was a sound that 
came warbling up the hill—it was not the shrieks of 
women, but it was one of Moody and Sankey’s hymns. 
These people were engaged in their evening worship, 
and after the singing of the hymn and prayer, and 
the talking of the teacher, then came about two hours 
of singing, for they are very fond of it; they know 
nearly all Moody and Sankey’s hymns. All this has 
been accomplished within eight years,” 

The singing of these melodies, we need hardly 
add, was but a token of a vast and wondrous trans- 
formation. The work of Christianization and civili- 
sation in New Guinea is as yet only just begun, but 
already some thirty mission stations have been estab- 
lished, numbers of people have been reclaimed from 
cannibalism, idolatry, and every form of heathen 
degradation and cruelty; four languages have been 
reduced to writing, portions of the Scripture and 
other books have been translated, a system of educa- 
tion has been started, and public worship has been 
established. This record is a wonderful testimony 
to the vitality of the Christian faith, and to the con- 
tinuance of its ancient power of bringing light and 
gladness to the dark places of the earth. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


By the death of the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, of Kensing- 
ton, which took place on the 19th of April, the Con- 
gregational Churches have sustained a severe loss, 





the sense of which, indeed, is shared by Christian 
people of many religious communions. The blow 
has faen unexpectedly, for although Dr. Raleigh 
was in his sixty-fourth year, he gave no sign, to the 
general observer, of decaying strength until, within 
a few weeks of his death, he was seized by the ill- 
ness which proved fatal. Not eighteen months have 
passed since he spoke of himself to the writer of these 
lines as feeling as young and as strong for work as he 
had ever felt in his life. In February, however, he 
preached his last sermon to his attached congrega- 
tion, not dreaming that it would be his last ; but his 
text was strangely appropriate, and proved to be un- 
intentionally prophetic—‘‘ And Enoch walked with 
God; and he was not, for God took him.” He was 
at that moment seriously unwell, and from that time 
was compelled to lay aside his active duties. When 
it was found, to the distress of the large circle of his 
friends, that a painful and deadly malady was rapidly 
developing itself, Dr. Raleigh received the announce- 
ment with perfect calmness. Gravely, not without 
regret that his working day was done, yet with full 
acquiescence in a higher will and full trust in an in- 
finite love, he accepted the summons, and set his face 
steadfastly towards the eternal world. Those who 
saw him in those last days and hours testify that the 
death chamber was emphatically a chamber of peace. 
To speak of Dr. Raleigh as a brilliant preacher and 
a distinguished ornament of the denomination with 
which he was connected would be quite true, but 
would also be totally inadequate as a tribute to him- 
self and his work. His mind was one at once of rare 
delicacy and of rare vigour. There was the touch of 
genius in his sermons, which were often radiant with 
poetic beauty, rich in felicitous suggestion, and in- 
stinct with strong spiritual feeling. There were signs 
also in them of a thorough mental training, of an 
engaging and beautiful candour, and of a steady 
determination to reach the point at which truth and 
beauty blend in one, but never to sacrifice truth. 
Gifted with a fine presence, and a face striking in its 
combination of intelligence and kindliness, Dr. 
Raleigh had many of the natural qualifications of an 
orator, and he cultivated his gifts with most assiduous 
and religious care. He received his ministerial train- 
ing at the Lancashire Independent College, and dis- 
charged the duties of the ministry at Greenock, 
Masboro’, Glasgow, Canonbury, and Kensington. 
He was, it need hardly be said, signally successful, 
and the years at Kensington, where he succeeded the 
venerable Dr. Stoughton in 1875, were probably the 
brightest and the best of his ministry and his life. 
To his many excellent gifts he added the charm of a 
beautiful modesty and of a rare purity. He was 
buried at Abney Park Cemetery in the presence of a 
vast concourse of persons, who mourned for him as a 
prince who had fallen in Israel. The volumes of 
sermons which happily remain, and perhaps especially 
that which bears the title, “‘ Quiet Resting Places,” 
will long preserve the remembrance, and something at 
least of the influence, of a fruitful and precious minis- 
try of thirty-six years. 
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CHAPTER I.—THREE COUSINS. 


T was a wild evening in March. All day 
there had been a grey sky with only | 
occasional gleams of sunshine, and now a 
noisy wind was rattling the window-frames of 
a certain old-fashioned hotel in Piccadilly, and 
forcing its way into a room where three girls 
were sitting round the fire. 
It was not the kind of hotel to which | 


young ladies are usually taken by their | 
IX—31 , 


friends; but the three girls had come to 
| town with a farmer’s widow who knew little 
of London and its ways, and had gone to 
Blackley’s just because her husband had 


always put up there. The room in which 
they sat was furnished with queer old lyre- 
backed chairs and a table with claw feet ; 
and the window-curtains were of that drab 


| watered moreen which is never found in 


modern apartments. These young people 
were not, however, accustomed to splendour, 
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and the scanty furniture and faded hangings 
did not offend their eyes. 

They had arrived in London at five 
o’clock ; and their chaperon, Mrs. Palmer, 
having conducted them to Blackley’s, had 
said farewell and gone her way. Nora 
White, the eldest and boldest of the three, 
had ordered a substantial tea. And now 
that the meal was ended they had drawn 
their chairs to the fire, and were talking over 
the future that lay before them. 

“Well,” said Nora, leaning back in her 
chair with folded arms, and putting her feet 
on the fender, “it’s a capital thing for us 
girls that Aunt White is dead at last. For 
my part, I never believed that she was in 
the least likely to die. I always thought 
her a sham invalid who took to her bed 
whenever my uncle suggested that his nieces 
should come to stay with him. She suc- 
ceeded in keeping us out of his house a 
good many years; but our turn has come 
after all.” 

“Poor thing!” said Lucy Bowyer. “I 
think she suffered more than any one sup- 
posed.” 

“She must have had something the matter 
with her, or she wouldn’t have died,” re- 
marked Nora coolly. “I confess that she 
was less of a sham than I thought. But no- 
body will ever make me believe that she was 
too ill to have us staying with her. She 
hated girls, and she was determined that 
my uncle should not ask us.” 

“If they had asked us and we had gone, 
we should have found their house very dull,” 
said May Robertson. “We were better off 
at Glenton, I think.” 

“You found Glenton more attractive than 
I did,” responded Nora with a sagacious nod. 
“T would have gone through fire and water 
to get away from the horrid place. It was a 
nasty little townified village, where all the 
folks were poor and proud and contemptible. 
Of course as you lived with Mrs, Dyke, you 
were not looked down upon as I was.” 

“But you might have lived with Mrs. 
Dyke instead of me, if you.had liked,” said 
May. ‘You chose to go and teach Mrs. 
Palmer’s children.” 

“Because I preferred substantial farm- 
house fare to semi-starvation and gentility,” 
answered Nora, laughing. “I should have 
got quite lanky at Mrs. Dyke’s; and then, 
too, there was my salary to be considered. 
Mrs. Palmer didn’t pay badly; I always had 
more money than either you or Lucy. Poor 
Lucy! I think her place was the worst of the 
three.” 





“Why was it the worst?” Lucy asked 
quietly. 

“Why? You never had any liberty, 
poor little soul! Instead of teaching three 
children, as I did, you were bothered to 
death by five-and-thirty. Fancy the misery 
of being English teacher in a boarding. 
school! I wonder you survived it.” 

“T wasn’t at all miserable,” Lucy replied. 
“And really, Nora, you are exaggerating al} 
the little hardships of our lot. We used to 
enjoy ourselves pretty well at Glenton, and you 
were always merry enough at the Palmers’.” 

“IT don’t think I could have been merry 
through another year. I’m past two-and- 
twenty, you know; it was time that I saw 
more of the world.” 

“Or that the world saw more of you?” 
said May. 

“ True. 
seen.” 

Nora spoke with a smile that displayed 
the dimples in her fresh cheeks; and her 
companions smiled too, with good-natured 
admiration. Certainly Nora White was 2 
very handsome girl, with a complexion of 
the purest pink and white, dark-brown eyes, 
and hair of that rich auburn shade which 
painters delight in. So brilliant was the 
colouring of her face that few remarked that 
the scarlet lips were a little too full, and the 
straight nose a trifle too insignificant. She 
was above middle height;—a grandly 
modelled, buxom woman, whose charms 
made one think of the beauties of Charles II.’s 
court, and picture her in the costume of that 
day. 

If Nora’s comeliness was of the earth, 
earthy, May’s appearance was, perhaps, a 
thought too sfirituelle. She, too, was tall, 
but her figure, although remarkably graceful, 
lacked fulness. Her skin was too pale ; her 
features too sharply outlined, and her eyes— 
large, fathomless dark-grey eyes—seemed to 
give one a hint of some mysterious sorrow. 
You could not be with her and talk to her 
without thinking how much prettier she 
would have been if she had had more animal 
life in her. And yet, as she sat leaning her 
shapely head against the mantelpiece, the 
weariest of the little group, it was impossible 
not to admire the natural grace and refine- 
ment that never left her for a moment. 
“ May is a swell,” Nora had said often in her 
laughing, free-spoken way. “Tf she had 
lived in the Reign of Terror they would have 
guillotined her just for looking so aristocra- 
tic. And I should have stuck a red cap or 
my head and got off scot-free.” 


I felt I wasn’t born to blush un- 
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“My uncle seems resolved to make up 
for past neglect,” remarked Nora after a 
pause. “Nobody would have expected him 
to ask us all three to live with him. How- 
ever, it’s the jolliest thing that could possibly 
have happened. Somebody is to be sent 
here to-morrow morning to conduct us to 
the mourning widower.” 

“ What kind of life do you think we are 
going to lead, Nora? You seem wonderfully 
elated about it,” said Lucy. 

“T will tell you,” Nora replied. “ We shall 
begin very quietly, of course. Uncle White 
will say that he is not fond of company, and 
we shall all declare ourselves quite ready to 
be as retired as possible. But by-and-by 
there will be callers ; some of our old school- 
fellows will find us out, and then Godfrey 
Burnside will be looking up May. Our circle 
will widen, but so gradually that Uncle White 
will not open his eyes till we are fairly sur- 
rounded by a set of nice people.” 

“ And then?” Lucy asked. 

“ And then we shall enjoy ourselves, and 
make conquests; at any rate, / shall,” re- 
sponded Nora confidently. 

“T think you will,” assented Lucy gravely. 
“T have a notion, Nora, that you are very 
likely to get what you want. Indeed, I be- 
lieve people often realise their wishes in life.” 

“Do you believe that?” said May, sud- 
denly looking up. “I have always thought 
one was certain not to have the very thing 
that one’s mind was set upon. Else why do 
we hear so much about disappointed hopes 
and unanswered prayers ?” 

“There are thousands of disappointed 
hopes,” Lucy replied. “ But there are also 
a good many granted desires; only people 
always talk more about the nays than the 
ayes. Do you remember our last visit to 
Gloucester Cathedral, May, and the anthem 
that we heard there?” 

“Perfectly,” May answered in an earnest 
voice. 

“T don’t remember the anthem a bit,” re- 
marked Nora; “but I recollect a woman 
who sat in a stall, with a lovely bonnet, and 
a jacket trimmed with splendid sable.” 

“It was a beautiful anthem,” Lucy went 
on. ‘Delight thou in the Lord, and He 
shall give thee thy heart’s desire.’ And as I 
listened to it, the fancy somehow crept into 
my mind that it was meant as a sort of mes- 
sage to us three girls.” 


“You are full of fancies,” cried Nora; “I | 


often wonder how it is that you contrive to 
be practical as well as fanciful. Most people 
are either all poetry or all prose.” 


“Hush, Nora, let her go on,” said May 
eagerly. 

Nora looked at May with a smile, half- 
scornful and half-pitying. The girl had raised 
her head from its resting-place, and was sit- 
ting upright, watching Lucy with large wistful 
eyes, and a tinge of red on her pale cheeks. 

“Go on, Lucy, and give her some comfort 
if you can,” said Nora, in a compassionate 
tone. “ May will always grasp at shadows ; 
she believes in omens, and spiritual messages, 
and that sort of thing.” 

**T, too, believe in spiritual messages,” 
Lucy continued ; “only there are spirits that 
refuse to hear them. Some souls get deafened 
with the clamour of daily life. I see you are 
laughing, Nora. I dare say you think the 
poetical side of me is uppermost this even- 
ing.” 

“Go on,” rejoined Nora good-humouredly ; 
“the practical side will come un when it is 
wanted.” 

“Well,” said Lucy, in her calm voice, 
“you know how the words run :—‘ Commit 
thy way unto the Lord, trust also in Him, 
and He shall bring it to pass.’ We were all, 
just then, feeling rather tired of our state in 
life, and wanting to change our places. I 
don’t think it was a wrong feeling ; restless- 
ness is not always discontent, it is sometimes 
only an instinct, prompting us to seek fresh 
air.” 

“That was exactly my feeling,” Nora ex- 
claimed. “I was getting stifled at Glenton!” 

“ And Lucy was overworked,” said May 
sadly. “She had too many duties crowded 
into her hands in that school. I used to see 
her growing thin and worn; but she never 
complained.” 

“T complained to myself sometimes,” Lucy 
admitted. “I was in a very dark mood when 
we went to the cathedral that day ; and then 
came that message to all three of us.” 

‘Well, the Lord has done something for 
us,” said Nora. ‘“ He has lifted us out of the 
mire and clay of Glenton. But I must have 
more than that if the desire of my heart is to 
be granted; and so must May, I am sure. 
As to you, Lucy, you are such an easily 
satisfied soul that I hardly think you have 
any strong desire at all.” 

“Yes, I have,” Lucy answered earnestly. 

“Then it is certain to be realised,” said 
Nora with decision. ‘ You are so good that 
you will never want anything but the mght 
thing. Now May and I are quite likely to 
| be pining for wrong things, you know.” 
| “Nothing is wrong if you can commit 


| it to God,” replied Lucy. “Isn’t it plain 
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enough that He wants you just to trust Him 
with your desire instead of letting it consume 
you, as an unsatisfied longing too often does?” 

She glanced, not at Nora, but at May, as 
she spoke. And May sank back into her 
old attitude, and closed her eyes with a sigh. 

There was silence for some moments in 
the dingy sitting-room. The two candles, in 
tali plated candlesticks, were flaring in the 
draught ; the firelight leaped up and down, 
casting its warm glow on the faded hangings, 
the quaint furniture, and the three young 
faces. 

“Come,” said Nora suddenly, “ this night 
is the beginning of our new life, isn’t it? Or 
it would be more correct to say that we are 
standing between the old life and the new. 
We have done with Glenton, and we go to 
Uncle White’s house to-morrow. Now I 
propose that each shall tell her heart’s de- 
sire.” 

“But why?” asked May, languidly raising 
her head again. 

“Who knows how we shall be able to help 
each other?” Nora returned. ‘“ We are as 
united as Athos, Porthos, and Aramis; we 
ought to know what is in each other’s minds. 
I’m quite willing to speak first, and you two 
must be as frank as I am.” 

“Well, we are listening, 
ing. 

“Very good. Then I plainly state that 
my heart’s desire is to have lots of money. 
Now, May, it is your turn.” 

But May put her slender white hand up to 
her forehead and was silent. 

“Speak out,” cried Nora, “ or I will speak 
for you. You desire to be Godfrey Burn- 
side’s chosen love; isn’t that the truth, my 
shy damsel ?” 

“Oh, Nora, you are too bad!” said 
Lucy. 

“Not at all; it is a whim of mine that we 
should all be outspoken to-night, and May 
knows that I have read her heart already. 
Speak, May, did I guess rightly ?” 

“‘ Yes,” responded May in a faint voice. 

“Very good indeed, my dear. Your 
Monsieur Melancholy does not take my 
fancy, but I would do anything to smooth 
your path. Now, Lucy, for your heart’s 
desire.” 

Lucy’s placid face flushed, and she hesi- 
tated. 

“Why, is it some fearful secret?” de- 
manded Nora in surprise. ‘‘ Anyhow, you 
must let us hear it.” 

“TI don’t know how to put it into words 
without making it sound like cant,” said 


” 


said Lucy, smil- 





Lucy simply. “ But it’s just this—I want to 
serve God by doing good to people.” 

“ But, Lucy, that is what you have been 
doing at Glenton,” exclaimed May. “ You 
don’t realise all the good you did in that 
school.” 

“T wanted intensely to do good.” Lucy 
spoke with unusual excitement. “ But I was 
hampered and fettered; I had no time to 
find out the girls’ little heart-troubles and 
comfort them. I was always yearning and 
yearning, and feeling myself pressed down 
by a monstrous load of work. It was too 
much; my health was beginning to give 
way.” 

Moved by one impulse her two cousins 
rose from their seats and kissed her heartily. 
It was the first time that Lucy had fairly 
owned how much she had suffered. 

“ You patient old darling!” said Nora ; “it 
will be an awful shame if you don’t walk on 
a path of roses all the rest of your days. And 
of course you will get your desire; it must 
have been God Himself who put it into your 
heart. I only wish He may look as favour- 
ably on mine and May’s. I suppose He 
thinks me a very worldly wretch indeed.” 

“ Don’t talk so, dear,” Lucy whispered. 

** Well, Lucy, I know I am worldly and 
selfish. I pine for money, and the things 
money can buy. And I don’t care in the 
least about doing good to people; saving 
you and May, there’s no one I really love. 
I long for plenty of jewellery, and a fine 
house and carriages. And I want to have 
perfectly-cooked dinners every day, and 
champagne. I should like my life to be one 
long feast, Lucy—that’s the truth.” 

“You would get tired of the feast, Nora, 
before it came to an end.” 

“T don’t think so. You see I am a very 
robust person ; I have strong health and high 
spirits. I believe I have an immense capacity 
for enjoying myself in a sensuous sort of 
way.” 

"You are a thorough sybarite,” said May. 

“Well, yes, I suppose I am,” Nora ad- 
mitted with perfect good-humour. “But it 
occurs to me that we are rapidly making 
three complete wrecks of ourselves. We 
have had a good deal of excitement and a 
long journey, and yet we sit up here talk- 
ing!” 

They went to rest in a large double-bedded 
chamber, as dim and dingy as the room they 
had just left. The mighty roar of London 
sounded in their ears all night and mingled 
with their dreams ; but Lucy in her slumber 
was listening to far sweeter music. When 
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she opened her eyes her companions were 
still asleep, and the faint light of a March 
morning was stealing through the windows. 
It seemed as if chanting voices had ceased 
with her waking, but the words that they 
had been singing were lingering in her 
brain— 

“ Delight thou in the Lord, and He shall 
give thee thy heart’s desire.” 


CHAPTER II.—‘‘ GOOD COUSIN, HAVE A CARE, 
THIS BUSY TIME.” 


UncLeE Wuite’s house was in Seymour 
Street, and had a balcony which in summer 
was always richly draped with creepers and 
gay with geraniums. The old gentleman was 
fond of flowers, and his house was the brightest 
spot in the whole street. 

Three days had made the girls quite at 
home in their new abode. The drawing- 
room, divided from the dining-room by fold- 
ing doors, was given up entirely to their use. 
Its chairs and sofas were covered with golden 
damask, a tint which Nora said was unbe- 
coming to the complexion. The colour was, 
however, subdued by time, and harmonized 
with the darker and richer shades of the 
carpet. The wall-paper was white and gold. 
In the four corners were little ebony brackets 
supporting china figures which captivated 
May’s fancy at once. ‘There was a fine lady, 
in the Marie Antoinette style, with a moun- 
tainous head-dress and richly flowered and 
gilded robes ; and a slim courtier, effeminate 
and elegant, with his snuff-box in his hand. 
And there were also Phyllis and Corydon, an 
equally charming pair, who looked as if they 
were fresh from Arcadian fields. Lucy was 
still better pleased with dainty cups and jars 
of all shapes in Sevres and Dresden—treasures 
which poor Aunt White had guarded jealously 
for many a year. 

Uncle White was a partner in a long- 
established legal firm, but he had given up 
business, and led the very quietest of lives. 
Aunt White had been steadily opposed to 
conviviality. At the first hint of a small 
dinner-party she had always taken to her 
bed, declaring that her days were numbered, 
and adding that James might have as much 
carousing as he pleased when she was in her 
grave. But a good long spell of wedded life 
had passed away before that grave received 
her, and all poor James’s hospitable impulses 
were sternly repressed. The frierids of his 
youth gradually left off coming to see him; 
James, poor fellow, was genial enough, they 
said, but there was Mrs. White in the back- 
ground, always ready with her wet blanket. 





And so it came to pass that the house in 
Seymour Street was left entirely to its master 
and mistress, and Uncle White had to spend 
his whole existence in his wife’s society. 

Mrs. White was not a pleasant companion, 
even at her best. She talked so constantly 
of her lungs, her liver, or her heart, that her 
husband became painfully well acquainted 
with all diseases likely to attack those organs, 
and fancied that he detected unfavourable 
symptoms in himself every day. His face 
acquired a pinched, anxious expression, the 
reflection of his wife’s look. He had not 
strength enough to live his own life apart 
from hers, and so he fell entirely into her 
groove, and dragged himself wearily along by 
her side. 

He was sixty-six when his wife died, and 
at first he did not comprehend the fact of his 
own freedom. He saw everything as through 
a cloud ; it was impossible to realise that he 
was his own master, impossible to believe 
that his long bondage was really at an end. 
But by-and-by he began to feel and think and 
act. He remembered the three orphan nieces 
at Glenton—those girls who had been the 
objects of Mrs. White’s especial aversion— 
and he sent for them to come and live with 
him. 

Nora White was his brother’s child, and 
May Robertson and Lucy Bowyer were the 
daughters of his two sisters. Mrs. Robert- 
son and Mrs. Bowyer had been left widows 
very early in life, and were sorely in need of 
help and guidance, but they dared not ask 
anything of their brother James. Charles 
White, who had never been a prosperous 
man, took care of the widows, and accepted 
James’s share of the burden. 

So these three girls were brought up to- 
gether, and great efforts were made to give 
them a good education. When they were old 
enough to leave school, they found themselves 
alone in the world. Mrs. Bowyer had died 
first, then Mrs. Robertson, and lastly Nora’s 
father, Charles White. 

It was Nora who had suggested that they 
should appeal to Mrs. Dyke, a distant rela- 
tion living at Glenton, in Gloucestershire. It 
happened that Mrs. Dyke’s only daughter 
had married and gone abroad, and she signi- 
fied her willingness to take one of the girls 
as acompanion. More than this, she offered 
to find places in the neighbourhood for the 
other two; and her aid was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

May Robertson was the most intellectual 
and the least practical of the three. She was 
ill fitted to cope with the difficulties and 
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drudgery of a school, and she would have 
been still more out of place in a farm-house, 
among Mrs. Palmer’s healthy, romping 
children : so she found an asylum with Mrs. 
Dyke; while Nora went to the farm, and Lucy 
to the school. 

And now Aunt White was dead ; and Uncle 
White, who had never been allowed to give 
them a shilling while his wife lived, had in- 
vited the girls to make their home with him. 

“We are very jolly, aren’t we?” said Nora, 
as they sat in their golden drawing-room one 
bright morning. The sunshine was making 
its way into the room ; hyacinths were bloom- 
ing in a flower-stand, and a girl in the street 
was selling violets. Everywhere there were 
tokens of spring, and London was getting 
ready for the season. 

“We are very jolly,” she repeated, “ Lucy 
and I, But I’m not so sure about May. As 
she sits there by the window she looks like 
Mariana in the moated grange. ‘He cometh 
not, she said,’” 

It was true that May, at that moment, did 
look something like a love-lorn damsel. 
Some needlework lay in her lap, but her 
hands were idle. She was gazing dreamily 
out into the street, following the flower-girl 
with her eyes, but not seeing her at all. 

Mrs. Dyke had ranked with the patricians 
of Glenton, and Glenton, as Nora had said, 
was a townified village. It had little that 
was rural about it, save a few old cottages. 
Most of the dwellings were prim little villas 
tenanted: by ladies of small means and great 
pretensions. Gentlemen were scarce, and 
when Mr. Godfrey Burnside came to stay 
with his mother, he found himself an impor- 
tant person in the place. 

Mrs. Burnside was a colonel’s widow, and 
had other children who had gone out into 
the world and made homes for themselves. 
Godfrey, too, had gone out into the world, 
but he had neither made a home nor dis- 
tinguished himself, and the rest of the family 
shook their heads when his name was men- 
tioned. Yet he could not be said to bea 
black sheep, but merely a rolling stone. 

By dint of family influence and much 
labour he had been rolled out to India, and 
acted as an assistant-secretary for a year or 
two. And then he rolled home again, much 
broken in health, and so ill supplied with 
money that he had to seek the shelter of his 
mother’s roof, and such aid as her purse 
could afford him. After one year of nursing 
and inaction another effort was made, and 
he was pushed out to the Cape. Eighteen 
months went by, and Mrs. Burnside’s doors 





were opened to him once more. He had 
come back quite shattered, to be nursed and 
sheltered again. 

Nobody knew exactly why Godfrey Burn- 
side did not succeed in life. He had been 
gay and extravagant, it is true; but other 
men had had these failings, and got on in 
spite of them. Moreover, Godfrey was not 
wanting in brains, and was a man of whom 
many of his comrades said “ he was a clever 
fellow, by Jove ! a fellow who could do lots 
of things, don’t you know?” He was well- 
read, could play the piano fairly well, and 
draw creditably in water-colours. All his 
performances were respectable, if not first- 
rate. He was always intending to go in 
either for art or literature, but could never 
make up his mind whether he should be a 
painter or a poet. 

Godirey was a successful man in society, 
and seldom failed to win the liking of women. 
He sentimentalised, and hinted at certain 
sweet hopes resigned for ever; and there 
was enough of truth in these hints to give 
them the colour of reality. He had been in 
love more than once, after a languid fashion ; 
but his love had never been strong enough to 
carry him into matrimony. He had sighed 
for the object of his affection much as Sha- 
wondasee sighed for the prairie dandelion, 
and every wooing of his had always ended in 
air. 

He was a vain man, utterly unconscious of 
his own vanity. He really did not know that 
his opinion of himself was far more favour- 
able than he deserved. He knew that he 
had good impulses, and was content to have 
them without working them out. A faint 
desire to do a right thing contented him, 
without doing it. He went through life be- 
lieving in his own powers, but never attempt- 
ing to make more than a very feeble use of 
them. 

There were several pretty girls in Glenton, 
but May Robertson pleased his fancy better 
than any of them. He distinguished her by 
special notice, and said to his mother that 
Miss Robertson was very good style indeed. 
Mrs. Burnside and Mrs. Dyke were suf- 
ficiently intimate for the friendship between 
their young people to have every chance of 
development; and it did develop, pretty 
rapidly, into love. ' 

The elders permitted the matter to take its 
course. Mrs. Burnside said to herself that 
the girl could not possibly be foolish enough 
to think that Godfrey meant anything serious ; 
and Mrs. Dyke considered she had done her 
duty by saying to May that, if Mr. Burnside 
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ever married, he must choose some one who 
had money. Meanwhile the intimacy grew 
and strengthened, and Godfrey went a great 
deal farther than he had ever intended to 


0. 

: At length the family, having called a coun- 
cil, decided that Godfrey must not be left 
lodged with his mother, and resolved to give 
another push to their stone. This time they 
rolled him up to town and made him secre- 
tary to a charitable institution, which gave 
him an income of a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds a year. He was not so grateful as he 
ought to have been, and bemoaned his hard 
fate and small salary to his Glenton friends. 

And then there was the parting with May. 
When he saw her alone in Mrs. Dyke’s small 
drawing-room, and met the sad glance of her 
large, deep eyes, he was conscious that his 
feeling for this girl was more real than he 
had thought it could be. There were a few 
broken words, a sigh or two, and Godfrey 
lost self-command. He drew May into his 
arms, and kissed her asa man kisses a woman 
from whom it is agony to part. 

He went his way, too miserable at first to 
reflect upon what he had done. And when, 
in his lonely room in town, he did reflect, he 
felt himself unable to come to any conclusion. 
He was neither strong enough to stop short 
nor to go on; and so he took an unsatis- 
factory middle course, and wrote May a letter 
which was too cold for a lover and too warm 
for a friend. 

Then for nearly eight months poor May 
lived her monotonous life in Glenton, tor- 
mented by hope and doubt. Godfrey wrote 
frequently, but always in the same strain; 
and upon this neutral ground, which was 
neither friendship nor love, there could be no 
peace. Lucy knew all, and sympathized ; 
Nora sympathized too, but in a different 
fashion. 

“ He is like the bat in the fable,” she said, | 
with cutting common sense. “I wish May 
had the courage to dismiss him altogether.” 

Things were still in this state when Uncle 
White’s invitation brought the three girls to 
London, and thus May was once more thrown 
in Godfrey’s path. She had written to tell 
him of the change in her circumstances, and 
awaited his coming with an anxiety that she 
could not hide. 

She coloured at Nora’s bantering tone and 
took up her neglected needlework. Lucy | 
came softly to her side and kissed her cheek. | 

“We have been here only three days, | 
May,” she said. ‘Only three days, and yet | 
it seems at least as if a month had gone by | 





since we sat round the fire in that old hotel! 
We feel quite established in Seymour Street.” 

There was comfort in the commonplace 
words. May looked at Lucy with a grateful 
smile. 

“Tt is such a fine morning,” Lucy con- 
tinued, “that we ought to be out of doors. 
Let us go out; we have several little pur- 
chases to make, and Nora delights in spend- 
ing money.” 

“Quite true,” said Nora. ‘ When I get 
my heart’s desire, I promise you that I will 
spend in a royal fashion.” 

The cousins had only one black gown 
apiece; their mourning had been hastily 
made in Gloucester, that they might lose no 
time in obeying Uncle White’s summons. 
On their arrival he had given #15 to each, 
with directions to lay out the money as they 
liked. Their wardrobes were scanty, and 
even the quiet Lucy anticipated some plea- 
sure in getting new dresses and seeing herself 
better clad than she had ever been in her life. 

A few steps brought them into Oxford 
Street, where plenty of people were rejoicing 
in the sunny morning. Nora succumbed at 
once to the attractions of the shop-windows. 
She stopped in front of a glittering array of 
jet ornaments, and declared that she could go 
no farther without purchasing. 

“‘T must have some jet beads; think how 
well they would set off my complexion!” she 
cried, making for the shop door. 

Lucy pulled her back. ‘“ Don’t go in yet, 
Nora,” she entreated. ‘We want gloves and 
boots and really indispensable things. Do 
wait until we have got all that we can’t pos- 
sibly go without.” 

“T heard Uncle White say this morning 
that he was going to look over his wife’s _be- 
longings,” said May. ‘My mother used to 
say that Aunt White had heaps of pretty 
things—jewellery and knick-knacks that she 
never wore. I dare say my uncle means to 
give us some of them.” 

“Qh,” sighed Nora, tearing herself away 
from the jet, “that alters the case. Why 
didn’t you tell us that piece of news sooner?” 

“TI forgot it till this moment,” May an- 
swered languidly. 

“Now, May,” said Nora rather sharply, 
“try to give some attention to every-day 
things, and don’t be eternally dreaming of 
Monsieur Melancholy. He has always seen 
you in your mournful moods and shabby 
gowns ; let him find you a new creature— 


* Your cousin bids you bind your hair 
With bands of rosy hue, 
Tie up your sleeves with ribbons rare, 
And lace your boddice blue.’ 
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A dash of pensiveness is all very well—men 
like to flatter themselves that they are sighed 
for; but when they see you gay, they begin 
to fear that you are throwing off their chains, 
and everything gains in value, you know, 
when there seems to be a chance of losing it. 
Come, let us march on to Marshall and 
Snellgrove’s, and I’ll make a vow to look at 
nothing till we get there.” 

Just as the three girls reached their desti- 
nation, a carriage drew up close to the kerb, 
and a lady alighted, followed by a little girl 
carrying a large doll. The child was spread- 
ing out the long robes of her waxen baby 
with evident satisfaction, when a large dog, 
in an ecstasy of playfulness, leaped upon her 
with a sudden bound. She uttered a shrill 
scream ; but before her mother or the man- 
servant could come to her aid, Nora’s vigorous 
arm had driven the dog away. 

“You have quite forgotten me, I suppose,” 
said Nora pleasantly, as the lady turned to 
thank her. “I recognised you in an instant 
as an old schoolfellow, Mrs. Brampton.” 

The lady smiled, and then, won by Nora’s 
beauty, held out her hand. 

“I remember your face,” she said, “ but 
not your name.” 


“Tam Nora White. I think I used to be | 


a pet of yours in our school-days.” 

“Oh, of course ; how stupid of me to have 
forgotten !” responded Mrs. Brampton gra- 
ciously. ‘And are you living in town ?” 


“We have just come to live in Seymour | 


Street—my two cousins and I—with our 
uncle, Mr. White.” 

“Ah! I recollect your cousins,” Mrs. 
Brampton said, as they entered the shop to- 
gether. ‘“ Dear me, how odd it seems to see 
you all grown up! You were still quite 
children, you know, when I left school.” 

“Yes; and you were always so kind to 
us,” said the clever Nora. ‘ I should like to 
tell your little girl how much her mother was 
loved at school,” she added, taking the child’s 
hand. ‘“‘She is like you, Mrs. Brampton; just 
the same sweet expression.” 

The other girls listened in amusement and 
surprise. They perfectly remembered Mrs. 
Brampton, as a Miss Lee, one of the elder 
pupils in the ladies’ college where they had 
been educated, but they failed to recall any 
special kindness ever received from her hands. 
She had been a common-place, unintellectual 
girl, placid of temper, and not ill-natured, but 
quite incapable, it had seemed, of taking a 
deep interest in anybody. But marriage and 
“maternity had changed the uninteresting Miss 
Lee into a pleasant, comely woman. More- 





over, she was beautifully dressed in a rich, 
| but simple style, and bore herself with a cer- 
| tain well-bred ease. The little girl was really 
| a pretty child, sufficiently like the mother for 
| Nora’s compliment to tell. 
| The matron was pleased and flattered, and 
| Nora’s little sketch of the Glenton life and 
| the coming to town was attentively listened 
/to. Mr. Brampton had had business trans- 

actions with the legal firm of White and 
| West ; Mrs. Brampton felt certain that her 
husband knew Mr. White quite well. It was 
very nice to recall old memories, and chat 
over girlish days. She promised to come to 
Seymour Street and have a longer talk. 

The girls made their purchases, and went 
out again into thesunny street. Nora was in 
high spirits. 

“That was a wonderful piece of good luck,” 
she said. ‘ The stars in their courses are 
fighting for me! I had been racking my 
brains to find an excuse for calling on Mrs. 
| Brampton, and now she is coming to call on 
us!” 

“ But why were you so anxious to see her 
again ?” asked Lucy, rather puzzled. 

“ My dear little simpleton, don’t you know 
that her husband is an awfully rich man? 
She married Mr. Brampton, the junior partner 
in the firm of Tyne and Brampton, the great 
wine-merchants. Of course she will be a 
splendid friend for girls who want to push 
their way in the world.” 

**T don’t think I ever heard of her grand 
match,” said Lucy. 

“Why, Lucy, I declare you are as dreamy 
as May! Don’t you recollect our meeting 
Miss Blake, the old English teacher, in 
Gloucester ? It was from her that I heard 
of Sophia Lee’s marriage ; she was married 
very soon after she left school. She has been 
Mrs. Brampton about six years.” 

“She never made any impression upon me 
at all,” said May. “I was quite astonished 
to hear you talking about her being loved at 
school. And then, the sweet expression. 
Oh, Nora!” 

“There is no harm in using one’s worldly 
wisdom, my dear,” returned Nora, with a 
self-satisfied smile. ‘And it’s quite clear 
that I shall have to find worldly wisdom for 
all three. You and Lucy will never make 
your fortunes without my help, I can see.” 





CHAPTER III.—MONSIEUR MELANCHOLY. 





Nora’s good spirits were infectious ; and 
then, too, both May and Lucy were beginning 
| to feel the benefit of change. All three 
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returned to Seymour Street in a merry mood, 
and forgot to stifle their laughter, lest it 
should reach the widower’s ears. But there 
was no need to stifle it. Poor Uncle White 
thought within himself that it was the sweetest 
music he had heard for many a day. 

When he went off to his room to take his 
afternoon nap, he was glad to think of waking 
up to hear that laughter again. How quickly 
and easily these girls had glided into their 
places in his house! And one of them, little 
Lucy, was evidently bent upon making him 
her especial care. It was pleasant to find 
himself the object of her gentle attentions, all 
very quietly shown. Without a hint from 
any one she seemed to know his tastes and 
whims, and to be ready to study him as he 
had never been studied before. 

_ And as he closed his eyes and leaned back 
in his chair, he acknowledged that he felt as 
if he were growing younger. His head did 





ma 


“ Monsieur Melancholy.” 


{not ache as it had done when his wife was 
|alive. ‘There was no longer any strain upon 
| his patience; the old restraint, long-suffered, 
| was gone. 
Yet he almost reproached himself for feel- 
ing emancipated. His thoughts went back 
to the time when his poor dead Elizabeth 
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had been a pretty pink-and-white girl, with 
very small features and little blue eyes, not 
unlike one of her own china shepherdesses. 
He recalled their courting days, when no- 
thing was ever known to ruffle her temper 
or disturb her serenity, and kind friends had 
talked about her unvarying sweetness. She 
was not clever, they said ; but, oh, soamiable! 
such a safe woman to choose for a wife ! 
Alas! it is not till after marriage that men 
learn the bitter truth, that it is the small beer 
which turns insufferably sour. 

There are pinched and wintry lives to 
which God often grants an Indian summer. 
All the sunshine and sweetness that were 
denied in their early days are given to them 
at the close. Though there may be few 
leaves left upon the trees, the air is soft and 
calm, the light golden. And James White, 
in his old age, felt assured that this season of 
peace was just beginning for him. 

While he dozed up-stairs the girls in the 
drawing-room were spending the afternoon 
in their own fashion. Nora and Lucy were 
manufacturing frills and ruffles out of muslin 
and lace, and sat snipping and sewing toge- 
ther. May, at the piano, was singing a 
plaintive ballad in her soft contralto voice, a 
voice not powerful, but perfectly trained and 
penetrating in its sweetness. 

Suddenly Nora gave Lucy’s arm a squeeze 
that made her drop her scissors. A young 
man was crossing the street and making 
straight for their house. 

“* Monsieur Melancholy,” said Nora in an 
emphatic whisper, The whisper did not 
reach May’s ears. She sang on, absorbed in 
her music, without noticing the sound of the 
door-bell, and was still singing. when Godfrey 
Burnside entered the room. 

He thought how pretty she was as she rose 
from the piano, with a deep carmine flush on 
each cheek, and eyes that were strangely 
brilliant. His languid pulses quickened at 
the sight of her, and the two watchful cousins 
saw that he was not quite so cool as usual. 

“Well, Mr. Burnside,” said Nora, who 
was never embarrassed, let what would 
happen, “we have found a new home, you 
see.” 

“TI suppose you don’t regret Glenton ?” 
he asked, smiling. 

“ Regret it!” cried Nora, curling her red 
lip. “ We heartily detested the place, I can 
assure you.” 

* Poor old Glenton,” said Godfrey, sinking 
down on alow chair. “I didn’t hate the 
place as fiercely as you do. Indeed I think 
I had a sort of affection for it.” 





“Nora abuses it too much,” remarked 
Lucy. “We got on pretty well there, on the 
whole. I shall always remember it kindly.” 

Seeing the two girls occupied with their 
work, Godfrey went over to May, who was 
still seated by the piano, and took a place 
by her side. 

“It was fated that we were not to con- 
tinue apart,” he said, in a lowtone. “We 
shall see each other often now.” 

“This is a happy change for us all,” May 
answered. “Uncle White is quite a father 
tous. And you, how have you been getting 
on in town?” 

“ As well as a man with wretchedly small 
means ever can get on,” he replied gloomily. 

“But I thought,” said May, in a timid 
voice, “that you meant to find some way of 
increasing your means. You were going to 
paint pictures, or write a novel.” 

“Idle dreams,” he said, with suppressed 
impatience. ‘The world is overdone with 
miserable daubers and scribblers. I have 
not talent enough even to make attempts.” 

She was bitterly disappointed to find that 
he had lost confidence in himself. And yet, 
if the truth must be told, it was only that 
self-confidence of his which had sustained 
her own belief in his powers. May had seen 
little of the world, but she was far too cul- 
tivated to mistake abilities a little above the 
average for those gifts that win money and 
celebrity. But, like all women who love 
not wisely, but too well, she had refused to 
use her sound judgment; and had half-per- 
suaded herself that Godfrey really could do 
great things, if he would only put forth his 
strength. This was what Godfrey himself had 
always believed. He had gone languidly 
through life with the firm conviction that if 
he chose to try, he could make his mark in the 
world. But the “mute inglorious Miltons” 
are far less numerous than some would have 
us suppose. Alone in London, cut off from 
the society of admiring friends, Godfrey 
Burnside began to find that painting and 
novel-writing were not so easy to accomplish 
as he had fancied. Itis always a humiliating 
moment when a man discovers the length of 
his tether; and Godfrey was utterly cast down. 

After the first shock of disappointment 
was over, May’s instinct taught her the right 
thing to say. Her voice and smile were so 
sweet that he was soon in a happier mood. 

“The tide will turn for you as it has turned 
for us,” she said hopefully. “We certainly 
were not clever enough to make our own 
fortunes, Just think how delightful it is to 
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feel that we are provided for! 
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She had turned his- thoughts away from 


Those eyes could light up sometimes in a 


himself. He was quite fond enough of her | wonderful way, which made you believe that 


to be gladdened by her happiness. 
“You must have had a weary time with 


Mrs. Dyke,” he said kindly. “I was very | 


sorry for you, May ; it seemed hard that you 
should waste your youth with that fidgety 
old woman. I often wondered how you 
could bear such a life.” 


a bright soul was looking through them. 
Nora poured out tea, chatting gaily ; the 
room was full of afternoon sunshine, all the 
| cares of life were put out of sight. Godfrey 
began to think that the world was not an un- 
| pleasant place while it held such a cosv 
| corner as this house in Seymour Street. He 


“Many lives are harder to bear,” she | was not so much in love as to let the silver 
answered. ‘Mrs. Dyke was seldom unkind, | escape his notice; tea-pot, cream-jug, and 
you know. Only I did feel sometimes that | sugar-basin were massive and of quaint 
T loathed the sight of Berlin-wools, and the | design; and he knew the value of old china 
business of trying new patterns. Here I can | cups and saucers. If it had been agreeable 


read and sing and dream as I like.” 


|to pay attentions to May in Mrs. Dyke's 


“We will practise some duets,” he said | stuffy little drawing-room, the sentimental- 
with new interest. “Our voices always | ising would be ten times pleasanter here. 


blended well. And we can take a stroll 
sometimes, I hope?” 


And as Godfrey walked away in the even- 
ing light, he felt surer of his feeling to May 


“Yes,” May responded, flushing slightly. | than he had ever done before. He wondered 
She was wondering what Uncle White would | whether it would be possible to get a more 
say if Godfrey became a frequent visitor. | lucrative post, and marry her out of hand? 
And then he asked for a song, and she sang | Her uncle would certainly make her some 
in a voice so strong and clear that her | allowance, and they might be moderately 
cousins exchanged glances of delight. As | well off, and fairly comfortable. He looked 
for Godfrey, he leaned over the singer en- | up to the evening sky, fair and clear above 
| the roofs and spires, and there came to him 


raptured, 
Uncle White and afternoon tea appeared 
together. And it must be confessed that the 





a sweet hint of a possible life, not free from 
cares, but full of such love-light that the 


old gentleman’s first feeling was selfish satis- | troubles would be glorified in it like dust- 


faction: if this was the beginning of a court- | 


| 


grains in the sunshine. Perhaps it would 


ship it was not Lucy who was courted—God- | have been better for him if he had married 
frey had eyes and ears for May alone. Had | earlier—he was past thirty now—and had 


it been otherwise, Uncle White’s reception of 
him would have been less cordial than it was; 
perhaps of the three nieces it was May who 
could be best spared. She had not the gay 
spirits and talkativeness of Nora, nor the 
thoughtful, affectionate ways of Lucy. May 
was a preoccupied girl, absorbed by one idea, 
and always seen at a disadvantage. There- 
fore Uncle White smiled graciously upon 
the visitor, and listened while Lucy explained 
that he was a Glenton friend, come to settle 
In town, 


| 


| 
| 


_ Although he had been out of the world | 
for many a year, Uncle White had not lost | 


his knowledge of the manners of man. Here 
was a man who had evidently been accus- 
tomed to fashionable society; a well-bred 
lounger, probably skilled in winning women’s 
hearts. Without being handsome, Godfrey 
Burnside was undeniably attractive. He 
was a slim, graceful man of middle height, 
with shaven cheeks much bronzed by the 
sun, and a heavy tawny moustache. His 
features were small, and almost insignificant, 
but a pair of dark-blue eyes, large and lan- 
guid, gave character and beauty to the face. 








not accustomed himself to the little selfish 
luxuries which soon become indispensable. 
He might have saved money in India, if he 
had had the spirit of economy in those days. 

But he was still young, and maybe he had 
waited till the right woman was sent to him. 
The thought was so solemn and so quieting 
that he went straight home to his room instead 
of seeking amusement out-of-doors. Let us 
not be too hard on this man if he had lived 
idiy and selfishly ever since his boyhood. 
Poor Godfrey had known but little of that 
home-love which softens the heart and makes 
it ready for good influences. His mother was 
a hard woman—one of those mothers who 
march steadily on in the path of duty with 
their children clinging to their skirts, until 
the little limbs are strong enough to go with- 
out support. She had never fondled her 
boys and girls, never told them child-stories 
of Divine love, nor led them to One who 
always opened His arms to the little ones. 
There had been a formal religion in God- 
frey’s home, a hollow shell of respectable 
piety which never deceived a single member 
of the household. They were perfectly aware, 
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however, that the shell looked as fair, in the 
world’s eyes, as if it had enclosed a substan- 
tial kernel. 

He had found in May Robertson a reality 
and simple truth which are rare among women 
of the world. A more experienced girl would 
have hidden her love from his sight, or at 
least have striven to conceal it by a thousand 
little artifices. But May, perfectly modest 
and refined as she was, had no notion of act- 
ing. When she was silent her eyes revealed 
her heart’s secret ; the sweet, wistful face never 
failed to tell its own story—the old sad 
story of hope, and fear, and unchangeable 
affection. 

Godfrey liked to be loved, innocently and 
entirely, as May loved him. He looked back 
upon his past life, with its hollow loves and 
empty pleasures, and the new life that he was 
picturing seemed all the fairer by the con- 
trast. He sat alone at his window, which 
overlooked an unfashionable street, and asked 
himself seriously how he was to set about 
making a home. 

Meanwhile the girls in Seymour Street 
were sitting at a table in close conference. 
Before them lay an open dressing-case, and a 
number of little boxes and parcels containing 
Aunt White’s trinkets and jewels. Uncle 





White, seated in an arm-chair, looked on | 
| that Aunt White had been a girl once, and 


amused while they divided the spoil. 


There were four massive gold bracelets, | 


and two heavy chains, which they were gravely 
examining while the widower watched them. 
He saw that the sight of the ornaments moved 
Nora more than the others. Bracelets and 
chains were of deep-yellow gold, pure and 
fine ; and Nora evidently knew their value. 

“We will begin with the bracelets,” she 
said. “Fortunately there is one for each, 
and we may draw lots for the fourth. How 
solid and handsome they are !” 

“You are the eldest,” said Lucy’s quiet 
voice: “you must choose first, of course; 
and then May.” 

“Oh, Lucy, I am only a fortnight older 
than you are,” cried May, laughing. 

Nora made her choice deliberately. And 
then May, with a loving look, pushed the 
remaining bracelets towards Lucy. 

‘Don’t waste time over the business,” said 
Lucy, smiling. “ We shall try Nora’s patience. 
Choose, May.” 

“Then you shall choose for me,” May de- 
clared. ‘ Which will suit me best?” 

“This,” answered Lucy unhesitatingly, 
taking up a thick band of plain dead gold, 
and clasping it on May’s wrist. “I like it 
best of all.” 





“Then keep it for yourself,” exclaimed 
May. 

“No; it will give me more pleasure to see 
you wear it. Iam a small woman, and mas- 
sive ornaments don’t become me. That is 
beautiful, May.” 

“Tt looks wonderfully well,” said Nora, 
“T’m almost sorry I didn’t choose it instead 
of mine.” 

But May did not offer to resign it to her. 

There were two bracelets left: one a 
smaller and thinner band, with a little cluster 
of turquoises on the clasp; the other a snake 
with eyes of glowing carbuncles. Lucy chose 
the former, and the latter lay unclaimed upon 
the table. 

“We will draw lots,” said Nora, hastily 
seizing a sheet of note-paper and cutting it 
into three slips. Two of these slips were 
blank, but on the third she wrote “ prize.” 

** Now,” she said, folding the papers, “let 
us put them into this bag, and try our for- 
tune.” 

The bag was an old-fashioned reticule, 
worked with silks that had lost their bright 
colours, and smelling faintly of musk. It was 
probably a relic of Aunt White’s young days, 
but only Lucy thought anything about its 
associations at that moment. She remem- 
bered, as she looked at the faded embroidery, 


had had a girl’s delight in pretty things. 
While she was musing, Nora’s hand was 
thrust into the bag. She had drawn a blank. 

There was a look of decided disappoint- 
ment on Nora’s lovely face, and she watched 
eagerly as May took her turn. But May’s 
success was no greater than her own. 

“Tt is yours, Lucy,” said Nora rather 
coldly. 

“JT don’t want it,” Lucy answered, with 
her quiet smile. “I have a strong objection 
to snakes. Do you know, I should not like 
the gleam of those carbuncle eyes. What if 
it suddenly came to life on one’s arm?” 

“ How silly you are!” Nora cried im- 
patiently. “Do you really mean that you 
won't have it?” 

“Yes; have I not said so?” 

“T hardly thought you were in earnest,” 
Nora replied. “You are an odd girl, you 
know. What is to be done with it?” 


Lucy was quick at reading faces. She 
looked quietly first at one cousin, then at 
the other. ; 

“T will give it to you, Nora,” she said. 
“TI think you care about it more than May 
does.” ; 

“Oh, thank you,” said Nora, pouncing 
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upon the snake with evident pleasure. “ Now 
{ have a pair of gold bracelets ; what a for- 
tunate girl I am!” 

Uncle White, in his corner, had seen 
everything. ‘The three girls thought he was 


dozing. 


Nora appropriated one of the chains, and | was in an excellent humour. 








the head of the great firm, had a liking for 
pretty faces ; and Nora, besides being pretty, 
possessed the additional charm of perfect 
freshness. With her usual tact Mrs. Bramp- 
ton gave Mr. Tyne this lovely neighbour, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that he 
Nora played 


there was an amiable struggle about the other | her part so admirably that Sophia began to 


between May and Lucy. 


But Lucy carried | think this old schoolfellow of hers was a 


her point, resigned the chain, and accepted | valuable acquisition. 


a necklace of agate beads in its stead. 


May was placed next to a rising artist, 


The two younger cousins slept in the same | who admired her deep eyes and delicate pro- 


chamber, but Nora had a smaller room to | file. 


As to Lucy, it was some time before 


herself. She was almost glad to find herself | she discovered that the young clergyman by 


alone that night, that she might gaze upon 
her little heap of treasures to her heart’s 
content. She bared her round white arms, 
clasped the bracelets on her wrists, and threw 





her side was anxious to begin a conversa- 
tion. 

He was very young indeed, she thought ; 
almost a boy, in fact. He had along white 


herself into graceful attitudes before the look- | face covered with freckles, pale eyes, and 


ing-glass. 


“T want more jewels yet,” she thought, | 


smiling at her own glowing beauty. 
I shall get them, somehow ; I am sure of it. 
How well I should look in a velvet gown 
trimmed with Honiton lace, and with dia- 
monds and emeralds about me! Oh, it will 
all come to me; never fear!” 


CHAPTER IV.—NEW FACES. 


True to her promise, Mrs. Brampton 
called upon her former schoolfellows, and 
invited them all to a dinner-party. 

Uncle White appreciated the attention. 
He knew all about the firm of Tyne and 
Brampton, and told his nieces that they 
would be sure to meet people worth know- 
ing at the Bramptons’ house. The girls were 
directed to dress well, and look their best, 
and they made a point of carrying out 
instructions. They floated into Mrs. Bramp- 
ton’s drawing-room in black silk and tulle; 
Nora, brilliant and glowing, attracting all 
glances at once; May, graceful and pale as 
a white rose; and Lucy, a modest little 
daisy, bringing up the rear. 

It was just like any other dinner-party, 
and yet to these fresh young girls it seemed 
a most enchanting festival. Nora’s keen 
eyes took note of everything, from the deli- 
cate glass and china to the erection of cool 
green ferns in the centre of the table. She 
was Conscious too that the gentleman on her 
right-hand, an elderly man with a heavy- 
looking face, was a person of consequence 
in the estimation of the hostess. 

Sophia Brampton was not a clever woman, 
but she got on exceedingly well in society, 
and always contrived to please the guests 
whom she delighted to honour. Mr. Tyne, 





“ And | 








light sandy hair. His hands were very large 
about the knuckles, and his elbows seemed 
to stick out more than those of other people. 
No sooner did Lucy discover that he wanted 
to talk, than she forgot her own shyness in 
the wish to help him. 

Her good-nature was rewarded. In spite 
of awkwardness and plainness the young 
parson made himself interesting. And, un- 
attractive as he was, Lucy liked him a thou- 
sand times better than the bland, self-satisfied 
curates she had met on rare occasions at 
Glenton parties. There is a kind of free- 
masonry among genuine people. Our little 
Lucy was one of the most charitable women 
in the world, but she seldom mistook the 
false for the true, and was always severe on 
all falseness. She soon found out that the 
man beside her had the simple honesty and 
uprightness which mark those who are true 
to themselves. 

He was one of the curates of a church near 
Seymour Street, he told her. And Lucy 
owned that she had not yet explored any of 
the churches in the neighbourhood of her 
uncle’s house. Like most people who are 
new to London, she had gone to West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s. 

‘‘ Are you fond of a grand choral service?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered frankly, “in certain 
moods it is the greatest delight tome. But 
there are times when something within me 
refuses to harmonize with the grand music, 
and then I cannot enjoy it. When I am out 
of tune I sometimes feel as if a rugged 
Presbyterian kirk would help me best.” 

“The soul does not always require the 
same treatment,” he replied. ‘In spite of 
the censures of good people I think I should 
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be apt to wander from church to church if I 
were a layman. One doesn’t want to be 
soothed when one needs strengthening, and 
there are hours when the sweetest chants are 
a weariness to a weak spirit. We are not all 
Luthers, restored to sensation and life by the 
sound of melodious voices. And yet what 
a dull world it would be without sacred 
music !” 

“That is what I have often felt,” said 
Lucy, her soft eyes shining. 
help and comfort many a time in an old 
cathedral. The choristers’ voices have 


seemed like an echo of those that ‘rest not | 


day nor night.’ They have made me wonder 
why I cared so much about the troubles of 
this life, when there is such peace laid up for 
us in the life hereafter. And yet I suppose 
there are still some stern Puritans who would 
like to abolish our minster services alto- 
gether ?” 

“Not many, I think,” rejoined the curate. 
“The old race is fast dying out. We have 
still a great deai of bigotry and intolerance to 
contend with ; but Christians are learning 
that although there is but One new and 
Living Way, there are many paths that lead 
to that Way. The Master calls, and the ser- 
vants come from all quarters of the world, by 
(livers roads, to meet at last at the foot of the 
Cross.” 

** And the road that seems best and dearest 
to me lies through the Church of England,” 
said Lucy candidly. 

Just then there was a soft rustle and stir, 
and the ladies rose from the table. The 
cousins found themselves in the drawing- 
room ; Nora and Lucy chanced to be near 
each other, and the hostess came up to 
them. 

“My dear Nora,” said Mrs. Brampton in 
a friendly under-tone, “ Mr. Tyne is charmed 
with you. He is one of the richest widowers 
in London,” she added, smiling. 

Nora reddened with pleasure. A curious 
feeling of depression crept over Lucy, and 
she sat down quietly on a couch in a corner. 
Everybody was kind and gracious; even May, 
usually so absent, had entered into the tune 
of the hour, and seemed to be really enjoy- 
ing herself. 
pied Lucy’s mind at that moment ; she was 
thinking of Mrs. Brampton’s whisper, and 
Nora’s blush and smile. 

“How very handsome your cousin is, 
Miss Bowyer,” said an elderly maiden lady, | 
taking a seat on Lucy’s couch. “I dare say | 


you do not recollect me, but I have seen you 
when I have visited Sophia at her school. 


“TI have got | 


| 
But it was not May who occu- throne she smiled to think that it might per- 
| 
| 
| 





ri am Mrs. Brampton’s aunt—Miss Ware — 
and I used to know some of your relations, 
Certainly Miss White has grown a lovely 
woman,” 

“Yes,” said Lucy; “every one admires 
Nora.” 

“And Miss Robertson is very graceful 
and interesting; but delicate, isn’t she? 
| Girls have such bad health nowadays; they 
are not so strong as they used to be when I 
was young. You were talking to that poor 
| Mr. Heath who sat next to you at dinner; 
| he has lately lost his wife. She died at 

three-and-twenty, and left three children.” 

Lucy began to think that Mrs. Brampton’s 
party was made up of widowers. It asto- 
nished her to hear that the boyish-looking 
| curate was the father of a family. 

“Oh, he isn’t so young as he seems!” 
Miss Ware went on. ‘He made an impr- 
dent match; Mrs. Heath was not meant to 
be a parson’s wife. I believe the poor chil- 
dren were sadly neglected. They have an 
old nurse to take care of them now.” 

When the gentlemen entered the drawing- 
room Lucy saw Mr. Heath making towards 
her in a short-sighted way, stumbling over 
imaginary obstacles in his progress. Finding 
Miss Ware firmly planted on the sofa, he 
actually got a chair and seated himself near 
the ladies. But Miss Ware would not let 
him have any more peaceful talk with Miss 
Bowyer if she could help it, and she pro- 
ceeded to catechize him about his parish and 
schools. Lucy was quite glad to receive a 
signal from Nora. 

It was a silent drive home from Regent's 
Park. The April moonlight was streaming 
over London, and the three girls were busy 
| with their own thoughts. Nora, flushed with 
triumph, was conjuring up visions of herselt 
in a stately mansion, receiving distinguished 
guests, and enjoying the homage paid to 
wealth and beauty. There was not a particle 
of romance in Nora’s musings. Solid ad- 
vantages, splendour firmly based on a hand- 
some fortune, beguiled her fancy. She would 
have scorned to be a queen whose throne was 
not steadily supported by weighty money- 
bags. Feeling herself worthy of such a 





haps be even now within her reach. It did 
not matter to her who seated her there ; she 
was quite ready to be civil to the beast if 
she might have his palace and its heaps of 
treasure. 

Poor May, thought Nora contemptuously, 
was dreaming her tiresome love-dream., She 
was thinking of Monsieur Melancholy in his 
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humble little room, and wishing that she 
could make his life happier. Love was a 
grand mistake, said Nora to herself : it made 
people so ridiculously blind to their own 
interests, and led them into all kinds of 
absurdities. She was thankful that she had 
escaped that snare. There would have been 
an end to all ambition if she had given her 
heart away toa poor man. And then she 
shrugged her white shoulders under her 
shawl, and bestowed a pitying glance on 
May’s pale profile, clearly defined in the 
moonlight. 

There was Lucy on the opposite seat, look- 
ing tired and /riste. Nora thought that she 
was almost as much to be pitied as May. 
Lucy was a good, quiet little thing, but was 
she not one of those women who are destined 
to lead uninteresting lives? She had not 
the least notion of pushing herself to the 
front ; let others get the best places, and she 
would be content to stay humbly in the back- 
ground. Nora was really quite sorry for little 
Lucy. 

But it did not occur to this triumphant 
beauty that she might some day need the 
pity she was throwing away. She did not 
know that Lucy’s inheritance would be a 
thousand times richer and wider than her 
own. Long ago, in a sermon spoken upon a 
certain mountain, the greatest of all preachers 
had said, “ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” It was a promise to 
which all souls like Lucy’s may lay claim, 
and find its fulfilment sure. In a sweet, 
subtle sense the earth is theirs, even while 
they walk upon it as care-worn men and 
women. Every burden taken up, every joy 
laid down for others’ sakes, every wrong 
borne without complaint, gives them a new 
power over human hearts and human destinies. 
It is the meek who are the true conquerors 
and rulers; but their conquests are made 
without shouts of victory, and their rule is 
gentle and silent. 

The fly set the girls down at their own 
home, and they went softly up-stairs to their 
rooms. When the chamber-door was closed 
a put her arms round Lucy and kissed | 
ner. 

“T don’t think I care much about going 





into society, Lucy,” she said. “To me so-| 
ciety means only one or two persons.” 
“Tt means only one person with you, I | 
am afraid,” said Lucy tenderly. 
“T know—I know. I am sorry for my- | 
self,” May answered, looking up with wistful | 
eyes. “ You must pray for me, Lucy. As | 


for me, I can only pray for one thing.” 


| 
1 





And Lucy felt that it is a blessing to have 
one’s heart free enough to pray for one’s 
neighbours. 

Two or three days after Mrs. Brampton’s 
dinner-party May and Lucy were walking 
along Seymour Street on a sunny afternoon. 
Spring was advancing fast ,; cards were dis- 
appearing one by one from the windows of 
lodging-houses, and the great mansions in 
the squares had unclosed their shutters and 
drawn up their blinds. A little girl in a 
black frock and hat was standing in the 
middle of the causeway, not far from Uncle 
White’s door. Her yellow hair was tossed 
about by the fresh wind, and once or twice 
she put it away from her face with dimpled 
hands, and looked helplessly around. Just 
as the cousins approached she gave a great 
sob, and burst into a fit of crying. 

The girls stopped, and set to work to 
soothe her as well as they could. The task 
was not an easy one, for the child’s misery, 
pent up for some time, could not be quickly 
checked. But May and Lucy had a genuine 
love for children, and by-and-by the little 
one began to believe that they were really 
friends, willing to help her out of her difficulty. 
What that difficulty was soon became quite 
plain. She was lost, and could not give a 
clear account of herself or her home. 

“If we could but understand what she 
says,” sighed Lucy, when the little red mouth 
had given utterance to a most extraordinary 
jumble of words. ‘Try again, dear, once 
more. What is your name?” 

“It can’t be Polly Molly Wobley,” said 
May. “And it sounds differently every time 
she says it.” 

“ Dear me!” said Lucy, “ how foolish it is 
to give children names that they cannot pro- 
nounce! If I ever have any little girls they 
shall be Marys or Kates. I think we must 
take the dear child home with us, and see 
how we get on. We certainly won’t leave 
her in the street.” 

The little person accepted Lucy’s view of 
the case at once. She gave one chubby hand 
to Miss Bowyer, graciously offered the other 
to Miss Robertson, and trotted comfortably 
between them. Once or twice she made a 
remark in her unknown tongue, and in a voice 
which convinced them that she was perfectly 
satisfied with their protection. Her talk, 
they thought, was the sweetest babble that 
ever refreshed mortal ears. But it was doubt- 
ful whether Nora would find it as charming 
as they did. 

“What will Nora say if we have to keep 
her all night?” May asked, as they came to 
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Uncle White’s house, “She doesn’t like 
children, you know.” 

“We are doing what is right,” Lucy an- 
swered, pulling the bell with a little decided 
air that became her very well. 

Miss Ware was in the drawing-room taking 
tea, and giving Nora a sketch of the personal 
history of everybody who was at the Bramp- 
tons’ dinner-party. Miss Ware and Nora 
perfectly understood each other, and had 
already established an intimacy. The elder 
lady was bent upon making herself useful and 
agreeable to the younger; in the space of a 
quarter of an hour she had given her young 
friend an immense amount of valuable in- 
formation. 

‘‘Where have you picked up that child ?” 
Nora demanded as the little stranger entered, 
quite unembarrassed, and making straight 
towards the cake-basket. ‘You know I’m 
not fond of children, Lucy ; they interrupt 
conversation; and they are so dreadfully 
greedy too.” 

Nora’s manner was slightly imperious ; 
she was no longer the simple governess of 
other days, but an acknowledged beauty, 
destined to be a “bright, particular star” in 
society. 

Miss Ware had taken pains to make 
her aware of her own importance. A bril- 
liant future awaited her; already coming 
events had cast their shadows on her way, 
and she moved and spoke with the air of a 
woman who sees the world at her feet. 

Lucy quietly took a piece of cake from the 
silver basket, and gave it to the child before 
she answered. 

“ We found her crying in the street,” she 
said equably. “She is lost; but we shall 
find her friends by-and-by.” 

“Find her friends by-and-by!” Nora 
echoed, frowning. “You talk very coolly, 
Lucy; but if you are going to pick up every 
lost child you meet in the streets, Uncle 
White will have to take another house for us. 
Don’t you know that people lose their chil- 
dren on purpose in London? They will 
soon be leaving them at our door, as if we 
were a Foundling Hospital.” 

“Do not get excited, Nora,” said Lucy, 
calmly seating herself and taking off the little 
girl’s hat. ‘I don’t think there are any 
more on the door-steps at present.” 

Nora was quieted. With all her meekness 


and gentleness Lucy had strength enough to 
hold her ground when she pleased ; and the 
elder girl did not want to provoke a contest. 
Moreover her visitor was looking on. 





“It must be!—yes, how strange!” ex- 
claimed Miss Ware, examining the child atten- 
tively. ‘‘ Miss Bowyer, this is one of the 
poor little Heaths. Dear me, she has got 
her mother’s babyish blue eyes and fair com- 
plexion.” 


“Who are the poor little Heaths?” Nora 
asked. 
“Oh, I know!—I am very glad. Mr, 


Heath is one of the curates at St. Anthony’s, 
We met him the other night, Nora,” said 
May, coming forward. 

“At my niece’s dinner-party,” said Miss 
Ware. “ He is quite a friend of Mr. Bramp- 
ton’s—an excellent, hard-working clergyman. 
Not very attractive, of course; but one can- 
not have everything.” 

“ Are you quite sure that this is his child?” 
inquired Nora, looking rather less scornfully 
at the small intruder, who sat on Lucy’s lap 
serenely enjoying her cake. 

“Ts your name Heath, darling?” Lucy 
asked, touching the soft cheek with her finger. 

“es,” assented the little maid brightly. 
“ Polla Molla Wobla.” 

“ That is not a bit like Heath,” said May 
doubtfully ; “but we can get nothing else 
out of her; ana she really is the dearest 
little soul I ever saw !” 

Nora sneered, but May was on her knees 
by Lucy’s side going in for child-worship. 
Miss Ware watched the group with twinkling 
eyes, and remarked that it was a pity Mr. 
Heath could not see their devotion to his 
daughter. 

“ Well,” said Lucy, rising, “it is our duty 
to take her home at once, if Miss Ware will 
kindly direct us.” 

She spoke more stiffly than usual; some- 
thing in Miss Ware’s tone and manner was 
distasteful. She did not feel drawn to Nora’s 
new friend. 

Mr. Heath’s house was in one of the neigh- 
bouring streets, only a few yards from St. 
Anthony’s Church. The church was newly 
built, and the congregation cluefly consisted 
of the small tradespeople and the working 
classes. 

“Just the people,” Miss Ware declared, 
“with whom Mr. Heath was sure to be 
successful. He would have been quite out 
of place among the ‘ upper ten ;’ he was very 
good, of course, but somehow he could never 
win a hearing in the fashionable world.” 

“Then Lucy is sure to like him,” said 
Nora a little maliciously. But Lucy did not 
seem to hear, and went away, taking the 
child with her. 
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LL the waves that roll in ocean 
Come from streams among the hills ; 

And the cup which makes their fountain 
Constant heaven in bounty fills. 


Out of darkness clouds descending, 
Till in showers they break at last, 
Flooding peak and glen and moorland 
There is rain, the drought is past. 


Swift they fall, the silver waters— 
Golden in their precious wealth— 

Sending to the heart of nature 
Throbs of vigour, songs of health 





. On they flow, and field and forest 
By their passing by are blest ; 
Till, at length, in sunlit ocean 
Streams do enter into rest. 


So, my spirit, runs the story 
Of our mortal strife and woe; 
To heaven’s many-watered rapture 
All our tear-fed streamlets go. 


All that deep, that boundless ocean, 
Flashing like a crystal rare, 
Is the goal of tribulation, 
Sorrow’s rest remaineth there. 
MARY HARRISON, 
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MARY CARPENTER. 


By Miss DAVENPORT-HILL. 


|? is a truth, perhaps not sufficiently recog- 

nised, that a man or woman, by the long 
and persistent pursuit of one object, will often 
unconsciously help on another different in 
character, but it may be, not smaller in value. 

Mary Carpenter was an illustration of this 
truth. The larger part of her great work— 
the provision of a rational treatment for the 
children of the “ perishing and dangerous 
classes ””—was accomplished before the pro- 
priety of affording to women a share in the 
management of public affairs had even come 
to be freely discussed. By the force of her 
genius, aided by her self-sacrificing devotion, 
she cut for herself a path up which she toiled, 
until in attaining her end she had raised her- 
self to a height whence her opinion and ad- 
vice, on her own peculiar subject, were sought 
by some of the most enlightened of her coun- 
trymen. At the same time she conferred a 
boon on her own sex, by demonstrating that 
a woman may be as capable of bearing a part 
in the direction of her country’s affairs as her 
male fellow-citizens. Lacking both high 
position and wealth, a member ofa sect which 
if not contemned is often held at arm’s length, 
she yet surmounted all the manifold obstacles 
which beset her path, and lived to wrest from 
the governing powers those reforms to the 
promotion of which she had devoted her life. 

Mary, the eldest child of the Rev. Dr. 
Lant Carpenter, was born on April 3rd, 1807, 
at Exeter, her father then being the pastor of 
the Unitarian congregation in that city. In 
1817 he removed to Bristol, the scene of his 
daughter’s future labours ; where he became 
one of the ministers of the Lewin’s Mead 
Chapel. The home was favourable to the 
development alike of her mental and moral 
powers. Both parents were persons of cul- 
ture. Her father, ‘a man of restless energy, 
besides filling the duties of his pastorate, and 
engaging in labours both literary and philan- 
thropic, carried on in his own house a school 
for boys. Attending some of the classes in 
this school the young girl learned Latin and 
Greek, and the elements of physical science 
and natural history, branches of study at that 
time rarely open to her sex. ‘The exact- 
ness which her father demanded in all learn- 
ing,” says her biographer, “and the indepen- 
dence of judgment he strove to: foster, be- 
came part of her mental habit ”—a prepara- 
tion of incalculable value for the career she 
was to be called upon to fulfil. Other pursuits 





ancillary to the education of a highly culti- 
vated woman were not neglected. In the 
fine arts she attained to considerable excel- 
lence in sketching from nature in water 
colours. In its exercise she would in after 
years seek the scanty relaxation she per- 
mitted herself, and occasionally, when desir- 
ous of helping some scheme of benevolence, 
either of her own devising, or originated by 
others, she would turn to pecuniary account 
her artistic skill. 

Her remarkable power of influencing others 
was early developed. At thirteen years of 
age “her gentle voice and mild but firm ex- 
postulations” would restrain and keep in 
order her father’s pupils, and a tradition was 
long extant, that when he was absent from 
illness, she, with the assistance of a fellow 
pupil, had filled his place in the school. 

In an interesting sketch of Mary Carpenter 
as his school-fellow, contributed to her 
nephew’s memoir by Dr. Martineau, one of 
the last survivors among her father’s pupils, 
who joined the school in 1819, we learn that 
he looked witha species of awe on the sedate 
little girl who had attained to that self-pos- 
session which arises from self-forgetfulness. 
“There were,” he says, “traces upon that 
grave young face, if my memory does not 
mislead me, of an inward conflict for ascen- 
dancy between the anxious vigilance of a 
scrupulous conscience and the trustful reve- 
rence of a filial heart, tender alike to the 
father on earth and the Father in Heaven.” 
Notwithstanding the gravity of her demean- 
our she had a lively appreciation of humour, 
and the buoyancy of her nature, which never 
left her even in old age, helped her to over- 
come many an obstacle besetting her path. 
Strong of will, with untiring energy and in- 
domitable perseverance, she yet possessed 
much tenderness of heart, though this was 
perhaps apparent only to those with whom 
she was intimate. To others she often 
seemed hard and unsympathetic. This arose 
from her lack of perception of character. 
She assumed in those associated with her in 
her labours an enthusiasm and power of work 
equal to her own, and felt disappointed, nay, 
almost injured, when she found, as it was 
inevitable she often should, her expectations 
were not realised. 

Trials came early to Mary Carpenter. The 
failure of her father’s health, which compelled 
long absences from home, and eventually led 
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to the relinquishment of his school, was a 


severe blow to his loving daughter. She, in- 
deed, had already perceived that the labour 
he was undergoing was more than he could 
pear, and had set herself steadily to prepare 
for relieving him of a part of his burden, 
never letting an opportunity slip for acquiring 
knowledge which might avail her in her pious 
aim. 

A reverent student of the Scriptures, her 
devout nature led her while yet a young girl 
to pour forth her feelings in a series of 
“ Meditations,” which she continued through 
life. In the earlier writings she would lay bare 
her faults with an unsparing hand, bitterly 
deplore her errors, and record her resolutions 
of amendment, placing before herself the duty 
of fulfilling her Heavenly Father’s will at 
whatever cost. In later years, when the 
battle had. been fought out, thanksgiving for 
the work she had been permitted to do took 
the place of self-accusation and remorse. 

As time passed on, the support of the 
house, the education of the brothers, and the 
cherishing of their father in his declining 
health fell on Mary and her sisters. Already, 
when she was two-and-twenty, they, in con- 
junction with their mother, had opened a 
school for girls, which they carried on for 
several years. Doubtless the earlier years 
of school-keeping were a period of heavy 
trial to Mary. Her aspirations to be of use 
to her fellow-creatures had to be kept in 
abeyance. Her powers and acquirements 
fitted her to take the lead, but she was com- 
pelled by circumstances to fill a second 
place. The keenness with which she re- 
proaches herself for her failings bears testi- 
mony to the acute suffering she at times 
underwent. But this period of trial was also 
one of preparation for her great task. 

The district in which her father’s chapel 
stood, Lewin’s Mead—offered a painful con- 
trast to the characteristics indicated by its 
name. As superintendent of the Sunday- 
school he had founded, she, when visiting her 
scholars in their homes, first became aware 
of the misery and squalor which surrounded 
them. A “Working and Visiting Society ” 
was established among the Lewin’s Mead 
congregation. Into its labours she threw 
herself with enthusiasm. For twenty years 


she was its honorary secretary, and in choos- 
ing the districts to be visited she would select 
the worst and most degraded for her own 
share. Thus she gained the experience which 
was in after years to enable her to devise the 
means of rescue for those miserable little 
she 


creatures whom aptly termed the 








“‘perishing and dangerous classes,” a desig- 
nation which two sermons of Theodore 
Parker’s had incidentally suggested. 

An event, slight in itself, which happened 
in 1834, became the turning-point in her life. 
The Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, who had de- 
voted his life to the “ ministry of the poor” 
in Boston, in the United States, was a guest 
at Dr. Carpenter’s house, and naturally de- 
sired to see the parts of Bristol where dwelt 
the class corresponding to that among whom 
he laboured at home. Mary was his guide. 
Walking with him through a wretched street 
(as she has related to the present writer), a 
dirty ragged urchin dashed past them, van- 
ishing into a court hard by. “That boy,” 
said Dr. Tuckerman, “should be followed 
and cared for.” His companion was pro- 
foundly impressed by the few words thus 
uttered—words, as she would tell her friends 
in after years, she was sorry enough to hear. 
They constrained her to take up work for 
which she possessed no natural taste. Could 
she have followed her own bent, it would 
have been in the pursuit of knowledge she 
would have liked to spend herself. But she 
had, two years earlier, after witnessing the 
misery produced by the Bristol riots, and 
pondering on the ignorance of the populace, 
which had led to the crimes then committed, 
registered her self-dedication to the service 
of others. ‘I must,” she wrote, “ be careful 
never to neglect any certain duties for others 
which only appear to me useful and desirable ; 
but when the hand of Providence does point 
out any way of doing good more extensively, 
I must engage in it with thankfulness and 
ardour, but with humility, caring not at all 
for my owncomfort or labour. These things 
I have written to be a witness against me if 
ever I should forget what ought to be the 
object of all my active exertions in this life.” 

Nobly has she redeemed her pledge, though 
twelve years were yet to elapse before she 
had leisure to set about her self-appointed 
task. 

Meanwhile schemes were under discussion 
for the better education of the poor, and 
though no comprehensive plan of national 
education was put in action, yet events hap- 
pened which showed that at least some per- 
sons were awakening to the necessity of 
rescuing the mass of the people from the 
ignorance which begets crime. Parliament 
in 1835 commenced that series of grants in 
aid of education which, beginning at £20,000, 
have now assumed gigantic proportions. 
The Factory Act was passed, and ragged 
schools were opened in various parts of 
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the country. A ragged school, in all re- 
spects but its name, appeared to Mary 
Carpenter exactly adapted to the needs of 
the degraded children in her own neighbour- 
hood, and as soon as her home duties per- 
mitted she took active steps for founding 
one in Bristol. Seeking the aid of a few 
friends, she was able to hire a room in 
Lewin’s Mead, and engage a master to 
superintend the scholars. 

Thus prepared, the school was opened on 
August 1st, 1846,* chosen as the anniver- 
sary of the abolition of slavery throughout 
the British dominions, with which she 
ardently sympathized. 

The school was literally “ragged.” None 
of the pupils possessed any stockings, and 
some had no shirt. Several had no home, 
sleeping on the quays and living probably by 
petty thefts. Such lads were naturally riot- 
ous, and they signalised their first day by a 





} 


“free fight.” Speedily, however, they learned | 


to yield to their master’s rule, and so suc- 
cessful was the enterprise that in a short 
time larger premises were needed. A build- 
ing was found not far off, in a court leading 
from St. James’s Back,} then a narrow street, 
one of the most degraded in the whole city, 
but formerly a quay by the side of the 
Frome, before that river had been covered in 
and built over. It had been a chapel, and 
proved a commodious schoolroom. Here, 
then, was the school established, with its day 
and night classes, and it remained in vigorous 
action for a quarter of a century—the first 
of the numerous institutions for the benefit 
of the “neglected child,” originated through 
the zeal and devotion of Mary Carpenter. 
Purchasing the court a few years later, she 
cleared away some of its wretched tenements 
to make space for a playground, and con- 
verted others into decent dwellings, where 
many a homeless child was sheltered. “I 
wish you had seen my houses and lands,” 
she wrote, in October, 1850, “in their former 
condition. When you come they will be 
most comfortable little dwellings, with baths, 
wash-houses, and. water-works, and all that 
reasonable heart can desire.” 


In 1848 Mrs. Carpenter was able to | 
And Mary, relieved from | 


close her school. 
the pressure of home duties, devoted her 
whole time and energy to the task she had 





* The 1st of August fell this year on a Saturday. The 
scholars, we believe, actually assembled for the first time on 
Sunday the 2nd; though doubtless the master, who had 
reached Bristol on 31st July, was introduced to his school- 
room, and the final preparations concluded, on the rst. 


set before herself. In the following year 
she published the first of that long series of 
essays on the causes of crime and means for 
its prevention which closed only with her 
life. This was not her first appearance in 
print. In 1845 she had published anony- 
mously a little volume of “ Morning and 
Evening Meditations,” dedicated to the 
memory of her father, who had died four 
years previously; and Anti-Slavery poems 
from her pen had appeared in America. She 
had at this time a horror of seeing her name 
in print, and for some years she kept her 
authorship a secret. 

The work she now produced, entitled 
“ Ragged Schools; their Principles and 
Modes of Operation, by a Worker,” was 
declared by Mr. Joseph Fletcher, the well- 
known Inspector of Schools, to be “ the best 
collection of well-reasoned principles and 
results of experience with which he was 
acquainted.” But Mary Carpenter had now 
learned that yet a severer agency than ragged 
schools was required for those children who 
had already begun a career of crime. These 
institutions, excellent as preventatives, were 
but feeble to reclaim. 

Confinement in a gaol, useless as a means 
of reformation, was still the common fate of 
the child-criminal; yet a committee of the 
House of Lords had two years before issued 
a report vividly describing his condition and 
needs, and recommending his wiser treat- 
ment. Other voices, too, had been raised 
in his behalf; but Government turned a deaf 
ear to all entreaties. ‘To Mary Carpenter, 
with whom the recognition of an evil was 
but the first step to seeking its remedy, such 
supineness was incomprehensible. Some 
effort must be made to rouse the public 
conscience, and by exciting strong feeling 
throughout the country to bring the Govern. 
ment to a sense of its duty. 

To do what in her lay she published in 
1851 “ Reformatory Schools for the Children 
of the perishing and dangerous Classes, and 
for Juvenile Offenders.” Its author claimed 
no novelty for her suggestions. ‘But no 
one else,” her nephew tells us, “ had brought 





into one focus the evidence upon which they 
were based, or so arranged the various 
| groups of facts as to lead to the conclusions 
| at which she had arrived.” She was joyfully 
| hailed as a welcome recruit by the leaders 
| of the reformatory movement. One of these, 
'the Recorder of Birmingham, removed to 
| Bristol in the spring of 1851. Though an 


+ Back, or Beck, really means a stream, but the word is old friend of her family, his personal ac- 
often used to signify the shores of the river, ze. the quays. : 
Several of the quays in Bristol are still called Backs. 





| quaintance with Mary Carpenter began then, 
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and, as it happened, upon her birth-day. 
With her peculiarly tender regard for anni- 
versaries, it was a source of deep gratification 
to her that an event which she regarded as a 
second turning-point in her life should take 
place on that day, and she afterwards de- 
scribed to one of Mr. Hill’s daughters the 
thrill of exultation his arrival caused her, as 
she recognised the power of the ally she had 
gained. His large experience as a criminal 
judge, combined with her personal know- 
ledge of the classes to be dealt with, formed 
an irresistible weapon in the struggle in 
which they had both engaged. 

It was evident that, scattered up and down 
the country, there were many persons each 
labouring, as it were, in his own corner, in 
the reformatory movement. The happy sug- 
gestion occurred to Mary Carpenter, that a 
conference of these philanthropists would 
combine their forces, and thus help on the 
cause. Mr. Hill heartily approved her sug- 
gestion, and cordially co-operated with her 
in carrying it into effect. The conference 
was held at Birmingham in December, 1851, 
and produced the results for which its pro- 
moters had hoped. The scheme to be laid 
before it, z.e. proposing free day schools for 
the very poor, industrial feeding schools for 
children on the borders of crime, and re- 
formatory schools for those already con- 
victed, was drawn up by her hand; but of 
the meetings at which it was discussed she 
was a silent member. At that time she 
would have considered it wrong to address 
an assembly of gentlemen. Indeed, it was 
some years before she could make up her 
mind to speak in public. She was first 
moved to read her own papers by hearing 
one of them very badly “rendered” at a 
public meeting, and speaking inevitably fol- 
lowed. We believe her first essay was made 
at the second Reformatory Conference, held 
also in Birmingham, Dec., 1853, when she 
addressed a little gathering of ladies on the 
condition of criminal children. To those 
who in after years were accustomed to hear 
her speak to large audiences, it is amusing 
to remember the pains the few gentlemen 
who obtained admission to listen to her at 
Birmingham took to spare her diffidence by 
affecting to be absorbed in reading their 
newspapers. 

The beginning made, Mary Carpenter, 
without rising to any height of oratory, be- 
came, by virtue of her thorough knowledge 
of her subject, her entire forgetfulness of 
self, and unfailing fluency, a speaker of con- 
siderable power. 











fail her. A notable instance of her facility 
in this respect happened at the Educational 
Conference held in London in 1857, under 
the presidency of the Prince Consort. While 
reading her paper fresh matter occurred to 
her mind, and without pause or hesitation 
she interpolated a new passage. So quickly 
did her speech flow on that it was only her 
ceasing to turn the pages that revealed she 
was no longer reading. Indeed, absorbed in 
her subject, she continued for so long a time 
to pour forth her argument, that it became 
doubtful whether all limits would not be 
overstepped. If the present writer’s memory 
does not fail, the flow of words was at last 
brought to a close by Mr. Hill whispering in 
her ear that Lord Brougham desired to move 
a vote of thanks to her. 

But to return. The progress of the re- 
formatory movement, though quickened by 
the conference of 1851, had not yet become 
rapid. It was not until May of the next 
year that a committee of the House of Come 
mons, before which Mary Carpenter gave 
evidence, was appointed to inquire into the 
condition of criminal and destitute children, 
while its report did not appear until June, 
1853. Meanwhile, deeply compassionating 
the condition of the unhappy children, and 
fearing the establishment of juvenile prisons, 
instead of reformatory schools, she anxiously 
desired to open aschool herself, and thus de- 
monstrate that her principles were sound. But 
for such an undertaking she lacked both 
time and money, and her friends, who had 
witnessed the effect of her previous labours 
upon her health, were unwilling she should 
burden herself with fresh ones. Notwith- 
standing the many reasons against the enter- 
prise, she could not give it up. Happily 
aid was at hand. Mr. Russell Scott, who, 
having lately visited the Rauhe Haus near 
Hamburg, was desirous of founding a simi- 
lar institution in England, purchased the 
college built by Wesley at Kingswood, four 
miles from Bristol. Lady Byron, an ardent 
labourer in the reformatory cause, gave liberal 
help in furnishing. Others lent their assist- 
ance, and Mr. Scott associated himself with 
Mary Carpenter in the management of the 
institution. A few City Arabs were easily 
found to begin with, and in September, 
1852, the school was opened ; other pupils— 
children sent from the gaols under con- 
ditional pardons—soon swelled its numbers. 

The new undertaking imposed fresh and 
arduous labours on its directress. Often she 
had to reach it on foot, and not unseldom to 


Words seemed never to| return home in the same manner after her 
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work there was finished. Weather, however 


hard, was no bar to her journeys. On one 
of these, made in the midst of winter, Mary 
Carpenter was accompanied by two ladies. 
Stopping on the way she bade her com- 
panions await her, and disappearing into a 
police station hard by, she soon emerged, 
bringing with her a subdued, half-starved- 
looking little urchin, whom she_ called 
“Joe.” Placing him under the care of the 
younger of the two ladies, she resumed her 
arguinent with the other, while she led 
her party onward to the nearest cabstand. 
Meanwhile snow had begun to fall heavily. 
The street-boys, unperceived for a time by 
Mary Carpenter, who was full of her subject, 
began to pelt Joe with snowballs, not a few 
of which came in thuds on the umbrella of 
his young escort, who expected every moment 
that he would take to his heels, and that she 
should have to give chase. At length their 
leader, turning round, became aware of the 
state of the case, and exhorted the victim to 
endure the attack with patience, and not to 
return in kind the balls which were flying 
about him. 

The party only reached the cabstand to 
learn that no man would drive them, so 
slippery were the roads. There was nothing 
for it but to trudge the whole distance on 
foot. Right glad was the amateur police 
officer when—the elements and street-boys 
notwithstanding—she delivered up her charge 
in safety at the school. 

The difficulties to be overcome in manag- 
ing the reformatory were manifold. Directors 
and officers alike were new to their work, 





and almost every plan had to be tested con- | 


temporaneously with being carried into execu- 
tion. There not being unscaleable walls at 
Kingswood, absconding was, of course, no 
uncommon event, and, indeed, appears to 
have taken place by wholesale in the early 
days of the school. Though the runaways 
were sure to be speedily caught and brought 
back, they yet gave their managers consider- 
able trouble in their recapture. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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them ; he said he had never seen such girls ; 
they had insulted the officers and been so 
outrageous that he had been incited to give 
two a slap in the face, and to lock them all 
in separate cells, whence they called out, 
screamed, and sang in such a manner, that 
those six were enough to corrupt a hun- 
dred. He then led us to the entrance of the 
corridor, where I listened to sounds that 
indeed shocked me, and that revealed the 
wicked and audacious state in which they 
were. These cells had doors made of strong 
iron bars, so that we could see and hear what 
passed within. The superintendent then ac- 
companied me to the door of each cell, calling 
each little girl to the door, as one would 
call a wild beast to the front of his den. Had 
I felt any doubt before of the useless and in- 
jurious effect of physical coercion, and of the 
force of kindness and moral influence on 
these poor children, all doubt would have 
vanished. As I approached each girl, and 
gently, but very sorrowfully, told her how 
grieved I was to see her here in such a con- 
dition, when I had left her good and happy 
the day before, she hung down her head and 
was quite softened ; one affectionately took 
my hand. There was now no fear, I re- 


| quested that they might be released, which 


was done, and said we would walk with them 
to the Old Market stand (half a mile dis- 
tant), and thence take flys. The superin- 
tendent demurred to this, saying that there 
were always bad people about who might 
misunderstand our motives towards the chil- 
dren, and insult us, or even try to rescue 
them, I replied that I was not afraid of this, 
for the only time I had been spoken to was 
one day when I was taking back these girls, 
and a very low-looking woman, as I passed, 
said, ‘God bless you!’ However, I found 
that the girls had come without their bonnets 
and shawls, so I sent for two flys. . . . The 
girls had eaten nothing that morning, and, 


| having with me two biscuits, I divided them 


among them; they ate the few mouthfuls 


| with avidity, and said to each other, ‘How 


The following anecdote will illustrate this, | 


and at the same time show the extraordinary 
influence Mary Carpenter possessed over the 
children with whom she had to deal. 

One morning she learned that six of the 
girls had run away, had been retaken, and 


kind!’ so I sent for two loaves for them. I 
asked each if she wished I should tell the 
superintendent that she was sorry for her 
conduct to him, which all quite desired, He 
seemed pleased and surprised when I told 
him. When asked if we should give the 


were now in one of the Bristol police stations. | police anything for their trouble, he said he 
Hastening thither with two trusty friends,} by no means wished it; for they all sym- 
“instead of finding them,” as she relates! pathized in our object, and would gladly 
in her journal, “in a room awaiting me, | help us at any time. It was well we had flys, 
as I had expected, they were all locked up. | there was such a crowd of ragamuffins out- 


The superintendent was most indignant with ' side. 


I told my girls to hide their faces, 
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which they did, and were very quiet the 
whole way.” ; ; 

Experience was not long in showing that 
it was unadvisable to have boys and girls 
of this class under the same roof, and happily 
Mary Carpenter was able, towards the end 
of 1854, to transfer the girls to another house. 
Among the fellow-workers whose co-operation 
enabled her to do this was Lady Byron. She 
bought and placed at her friend’s disposal, for 
the purpose of a girls’ reformatory, the Red 
Lodge, an Elizabethan mansion in the higher 
part of Bristol. Of this Mary Carpenter had 
from the first the sole direction, while for 
some years still she continued to take part in 
the management of Kingswood. 

Kingswood had not long been opened 
when the reformatory movement generally 
began to advance with rapid strides. In 1853 
Mary Carpenter published her “ Juvenile De- 
linquents, their Condition and Treatment.” 
New reformatories were springing up, and in 
the following year was passed the Youthful 
Offenders or Reformatory Schools Act. There 
was one clause in this Act very repugnant to 
Mary Carpenter. It was that, namely, which, 
by requiring detention in gaol before admis- 
sion to a reformatory, embodied the prin- 
ciple of retribution. Such a principle she 
may indeed have acknowledged, but retri- 
bution she held was due, not from the chil- 
dren to society, but from society to the 
children. 

The death in 1856 of Mrs. Carpenter left 
her daughter free to take up her abode in a 
house close to the Red Lodge ; but though 
even more occupied henceforth than before 
with this school, she did not withdraw her 
care from the other institutions she had origi- 
nated. 

The Youthful Offenders Act was followed 
in 1857 by that empowering the establish- 
ment of industrial schools, designed to pre- 
vent rather than to reform. The ehief dif- 
ference between a reformatory and industrial 
school is, that whereas detention in gaol is 
indispensable to admission to the former, it 
is an insuperable bar to entrance to the latter. 

Now a fresh institution must be founded. 
Again friends came to the fore, and Mary 
Carpenter inaugurated the Park Row Indus- 
trial School for Boys. For once, however, 
she was zof in the van. Another school, the 
“Clifton Wood,” which now occupies the 
house once the residence of Edmund Burke, 
had been for some years in existence as a 
voluntary institution, and was certified a few 
weeks, we believe, before that in Park Row. 


The same year opened to Mary Carpenter | 











a new means of placing her views before 
the public, and of pleasant intercourse with 
fellow-labourers. The Social Science Asso- 
ciation held its first meeting at Birmingham 
that autumn. She attended it, and was rarely 
absent from its subsequent annual congresses, 
to which she always contributed papers, some- 
times two or three for the same meeting. 

Time passed on, each year bringing its 
full complement of labour. Not only had 
this long period of continued toil told upon 
her strength, but the disappointments in- 
evitable to a person of her temperament had 
produced a weariness so insupportable that 
by the year 1863 she began to feel an intense 
longing for change of scene and occupation. 
A mere tour of pleasure would not have 
arrested the current of her thoughts. Cathe- 
drals and picture-galleries had lost their 
charm. What should she do? While in this 
state of feeling the visits of some young 
Hindus revived the vision of her youth, when, 
roused to enthusiasm by intercourse with the 
excellent Rammohun Roy, she had longed to 
make India the field for her labours in be- 
half of her fellow-creatures. She resolved 
that in that far-off land she would seek the 
change she so sorely needed. But she was 
nearly sixty years of age, and her friends felt 
a natural anxiety at this determination. They 
begged her, before finally deciding, to seek 
medical advice. She consented, and applied 
to her old and valued friend, Dr. Symonds, 
of Clifton. Understanding with whom he 
had to deal, he, with more candour than is 
perhaps usual in his profession, told her that 
he had some patients whom he was obliged 
to let to do as they liked. She was one, and 
her friend, Mathew Davenport Hill, was 
another. No further objection was of any 
avail, and having put her institutions, so to 
speak, in commission, she quitted England at 
the end of August, 1866. But before start- 
ing she accomplished yet another object; 
one she was wont to consider among her 
greatest achievements. She induced a party 
of ladies, who were far from being in accord 
either in politics or creed, to form themselves 
into a harmonious committee and establish an 
industrial school for girls. 

Her expedition, implying great courage in 
a lady of her age and enfeebled health, was 
a brilliant succession of visits to different 
governors and cordial greetings from en- 
lightened native gentlemen. It was the first 
of four, all accomplished within ten years. 
They proved to have important consequences 
for India in promoting female education, 
ameliorating criminal discipline, and creating 
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a far greater interest in the welfare of our 
Indian fellow-subjects than had been pre- 
viously felt at home. 

Presents from every quarter were showered 
upon her. The one which, perhaps, afforded 
her the liveliest gratification was a table-cover, 
richly embroidered, sent her from Scinde, a 
part of India she never reached, and where 
her presence in that empire was only known 
by report. Between her third and fourth 
journeys five years elapsed, during which time, 
besides spending a few months in America, 
where her advice on reformatories, prison 
discipline, and other cognate subjects was 
eagerly sought, and where she was welcomed 
by old and new friends, she was in the autumn 
of 1872 the honoured guest of the late Grand 
Duchess of Hesse in her palace at Darmstadt. 

The Education Act of 1870 wrought im- 
portant changes in the school in St. James’s 
Back. Vast as was the benefit it conferred, 
the Act failed efficiently to deal with a com- 
paratively small but still numerous class of 
children, who, by reason of their parents’ 
neglect, are unfit to attend the ordinary 
elementary schools, and yet do not require 
the severer discipline of the boarding indus- 
trial school. For such children, spite of her 
unwearied efforts, carried on year after year, 
Mary Carpenter had not yet been able to win 
recognition by the Legislature. She now 
resolved not only to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of the class, which had in some quarters 
been doubted, but also the proper mode of 
dealing with it. Superseded as an elementary 
school, she now closed St. James’s Back, to 
reopen it on New Year’s Day, 1871, as a 
day feeding industrial school. It was not 
until almost the close of her life that she 
beheld the efforts persistently maintained 
during a quarter of a century crowned with 
success. In the Amending Education Act 
a clause was inserted empowering the estab- 
lishment of such schools. Mary Carpenter 
lost no time in certifying hers. Aided by a 
committee of ladies and gentlemen, she 
managed it as long as she lived. It has now 
been transferred to the Bristol School Board. 
Street improvements carried on during the 
next few years obliging her to give up her 
court, she transferred the school to a building 
which had been erected for another of her 
institutions in St. James’s Back, and which 
had been opened as a workman’s hall in 
1865. 

The alterations which have now been made 
have swept away every material vestige of 


{ 





the school. The good it has done can never 
die. Many a respectable man and woman 
owe all the education they ever received to 
it, and the affection felt for its former master, 
and the reverence with which the memory of 
their benefactress is regarded, are the sure 
testimony to the good the school has wrought, 

When Mary Carpenter returned from her 
last voyage to India, she brought with her 
two little boys, sons of one of her Hindu 
friends, whom she desired to rear, hoping in 
the companionship of the young to find 
solace for the loneliness brought upon her by 
the loss of friends and relatives. But little 
more than a year had elapsed when she her- 
self was taken away. She retired to bed on 
the 14th June, 1877, as far as could be seen in 
her natural health, The next morning she 
was found dead in her bed. There was no 
sign of struggle. Long was the procession of 
mourners who followed her to her grave; 
her friends, representatives of various de- 
nominations who came to do her honour, 
youths from Kingswood, boys from Park 
Row, girls from the Red Lodge, lastly, her 
little scholars from St. James’s Back, the 
pattering of whose bare feet formed not the 
least pathetic part of the tribute paid her by 
her fellow-citizens. 

Shortly after her death, a public meeting, 
presided over by the mayor, was held in 
Bristol, to consider the best means of per- 
petuating her memory, when it was resolved 
to establish homes for working boys,* which 
should bear her name. A committee was 
formed for carrying this resolution into effect, 
and as large a sum as £3,000 was raised. 
The committee have been able to open three 
homes, two for boys and one for working 
women and girls. They have also, at the 
invitation of the dean, placed a memorial to 
her in the cathedral, he rightly judging that, 
Nonconformist though she was, the fitting 
place for a monument to so distinguished a 
Bristolian was in the metropolitan church of 
the city. : 

The foregoing sketch necessarily omits 
much in the career of Mary Carpenter. To 
thoroughly comprehend her toils, her self- 
sacrifices, and her achievements, one must 
study the memoir published by her nephew, 
to which the present writer is largely in- 


debted.t 





* She had built one herself in St. James’s Back some years 
before. ek ; 

+ “ The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter.”. By J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 























DROPPING A SEED. 


HE land was still ; the skies were grey with weeping ; 
Into the soft brown earth the seed she cast : 
Oh! soon, she cried, will come the time of reaping, 
The golden time when clouds and tears are past ! 
There came a whisper through the autumn haze, 
“Yea, thou shalt find it after many days.” 
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Hour after hour she marks the fitful gleaming 
Of sunlight stealing through the cloudy lift ; 
Hour after hour she lingers, idly dreaming, 
To see the rain fall, and the dead leaves 
drift ; 
Oh! for some small green sign of life, she 
prays, 
Have I not watched and waited “many 
days?” 


At early morning, chilled and sad, she 
hearkens 
To stormy winds that through the poplars 
blow ; 
Far over hill and plain the heaven darkens, 
Her field is covered with a shroud of snow: 
Ah, Lord! she sighs, are these Thy loving 
ways? 
He answers—“ Spake I not of many days!” 








The snowdrop blooms; the purple violet 
glistens 
On banks of moss that take the sparkling 
showers ; 
Half-cheered, half-doubting yet, she strays 
and listens 
To finches singing to the shy young flowers; 
A little longer still His love delays 
The promised blessing—“ after many days.” 


Oh, happy world! she cries, the sun is 
shining ! 
Above the soil I see the springing green ; 
I could not trust His word without repining, 
I could not wait in peace for things unseen : 
Forgive me, Lord, my soul is full of praise ; 
My doubting heart prolonged Thy “ many 
days!” 
I. L. COSHAM. 





DAY FULLY COME. 


N the silence betwixt the hour of Ascen- | 
sion and that of Pentecost there was | 
the last watch before day. The assembled | 
Galileans kept the watch, now gliding in and 
out among the throngs of the Temple, perhaps 
mutely for the most part, but in their kindled 
hearts blessing and praising God, and again 
meeting as a veiled company within the | 
upper room, and there, in the hush of prayer, 
waiting for the opening of the windows of| 
heaven. The last remnant of dimness had 
melted off their vision—no longer was faith 
amongst them putting out its foot in timorous 
feebleness, but standing firm and sure as on | 
a rock—and no longer was each hiding sel- | 
fish thoughts and interests apart, but all 
came together in the common expectation 
that had fused them all in one. Even Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, raised the shadow of 
her grief, and, amidst the throng, showed her 
face serene in light. Thus day after day 
passed—patient, silent, palpitating—first as 
the morning stole in upon the room of 
prayer, and then again as the evening faded 
over the watchers into night. They had 
time, meanwhile, under Peter’s leading, and 
through solemn choosing and casting of 
lots, to replace the lost Judas by another 
witness of the Resurrection. But, that inci- 
dent over, the assemblage closed together 
again, as though around some viewless Pre- 
sence, and resumed their watch. 
At length, on the morn of Pentecost, the | 
spell was broken. It was as with the brood- 
ing storm on the face of earth—in the pre- 
luding deathlike calm all nature seems to 
feel the weight —in its thousandfold life it 





is breathlessly still, yet restless and uneasy, 
as though bound by some restraint of keenest 
pain, until the tempest breaks up its foun- 
tains like a great deep, and then, as it sweeps 
the earth, nature leaps into wild and many- 
voiced response, the mountains clap their 
hands, the forests echo like a sea, the valleys 
pour with torrents, and the whole earth, re- 
strained no more, calls aloud for joy. So the 
still hearts bowed together in the upper 
room—one moment there was the sense 
as of the air around them surcharged with a 
pressure they could no longer bear—tongue 
and heart were bound up in anguish; next 
moment there came a sound from heaven as 


of a rushing mighty wind—not literal storm 
| careering over hill and city, but an awfulness 
' of sound as though the world and its founda- 


tions should be shaken, and yet not a lock 
of any one stirred upon his temples, not a 
swirl of dust was raised in the street—it 
filled the house where the Galileans were 
sitting ; and as each looked upon his neigh- 
bour in amazement, he beheld a tongue of 
flame burning on the brow of each; and, 
simultaneously, the Holy Ghost flooded all 
their hearts, and they began to speak in 
other tongues as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance! They rose now, released from dumb- 
ness into free activity and joy. Sorrow and 
shrinking were with them no more. Peter, 
with his rough face luminous beneath its 
sign of fire, gave the watchword. Thomas 
followed, ready for any fate. John was on 
their steps, his eagle eye of double lustre. 
Mary Magdalene came forth also, the weep- 
ing of the past replaced by a light of glad- 
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ness for ever. So with all the others— 
brethren and sisters in the Lord —as they 
went, like possessors of a charm, into the 
street—as they accosted this passenger, that, 
and the other—as with strange intensity yet 
perfect calm they spoke to each in his own 
tongue the gospel of the crucified but risen 
Christ. At one point, a swart Egyptian 
heard the news; at another, an Arabian from 
the desert; at a third, a polished Greek ; 
again a Roman, stopped in his haughty pas- 
sage ; yet again, a flowing Parthian from his 
distant Steppes; and all the Jews, and all 
the strangers in the city, and all of every 
nation under heaven—all head, each in his 
mother speech, the wonder/ul works of God! 
The report ran to and fro like the murmur of 
many waters ; the streets became thronged in 
deep excitement ; here and there the Gali- 
leans were seen flitting, putting to the proof, 
with all who would give ear, the gift of fire 
they had received from heaven ; and, finally, 
Peter stood up in the midst, and, with the 
multitude before him like a great hirvest of a 
sudden ready for the sickle, he began to 
preach the First Sermon of the Cross ! 

Now then, as we tarry for a moment at the 
scene, we see the Forty Days gloriously ful- 
filled. The twilight mists of morning are all 
scattered and gone; the day is fully come. 
The Lord Jesus now is perceived by His 
poorest follower to be “ Head over all things 
to the Church which is His Body—the ful- 
ness of Him that filleth all in all!” Does 
not this wondrous playing on so many heart- 
keys in Jerusalem prove it?—does not this 
putting a new song in the mouths of thou- 
sands tell it?—does not this unrestrained 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost attest it? Is 
it not all as the opened floodways of grace 
and life from Him who hath ascended up on 
high, leading captivity captive, and receiving 
gifts for men, even for the rebellious, that the 
Lord God might now for ever dwell amongst 
them ? 

And as we thus tarry at the Pentecostal 
scene, and mark the disciples, passed out of 
all the uncertainties of the twilight at last 
into the breadth and splendour of the day, 
see we not the awful pledges the fulness of 
that day has brought with it into the world? 
Not merely that the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, in the gift of hundred-tongued speech, 
foretokened the breaking down of every bar- 
rier between man and man, race and race, 
and the preaching of a free gospel on every 
soil throughout the world—but that these 
many tongues in Jerusalem, touched with 





fire, and eloquent of Christ, were first fruits | 





of the gathering at last of all earthly voices to 
speak His praise. True, we hear not yet, 
even after the lapse of all these Christian 
years, that universal speech begun. Many 
voices of the earth are full yet of groaning 
and travailing in pain together. Misery, and 
suffering, and wrong, and cruelty, and ac- 
cursed passion, and bondage in every shape 
to sin and hell—these, alas! are dark upon 
the world’s face, and the breath of their 
great burden goes up night and day in the 
ear of Heaven. If we mix, too, in the ordi- 
nary streams of men—in their business, work, 
pleasure, tastes, society—how little falls upon 
the hearing that has any echo of the Cross! 
—how little do you glean in all the human 
crowd that owns homage to the all-glori- 
ous Christ!—in all the tumult of varied 
sound, the gifts, the ardour, the political, com- 
mercial, even the religious speech, that pour 
upon us, how little is there of the tongue 
speaking with the utterance of the Holy 
Ghost, and making us tingle with the love and 
name of Jesus! And if we miss this tongue 
of fire even in the pulpit and at the altar, 
and must listen there to the mere reiterated 
cadences of human dulness instead of to the 
thrill of life, no matter how simple and even 
rude, but unmistakably kindle.l straight from 
Heaven, where shall we look for that true 
gospel—whose voice we had supposed was 
to have gone through all the earth, and its 
words to the end of the world? 

Yet with all the discouragements that meet 
us thus, we cannot let go the certainty that 
the name of Jesus yet will be, amongst men, 
above every name—at that name every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess it. 
The earnest of the coming time was given on 
Pentecost, and the holy pledge therein is 
now upon the world. Accordingly, though 
the din and discord of speech that knows not 
Christ have oppressed our ears, so that those 


“* Who carry music in their heart” 


have rarely reached us even in their whisper, 
yet God has never been without his witnesses. 
Yea, has His love in Jesus not been so great, 
that, if all human tongues were dumb, the 
very stones would cry out! But ever there 
have been scattered in the earth the strains of 
speech anointed with the thrill from Heaven. 
God the Father has listened to it in His 
secret hearing—the stooping Jesus has caught 
the unbroken song—the Holy Ghost, first 
inspiring it, has received its flame again up 
into light. It has been as one great stream 
of speech flowing from all holy hearts—the 
prayer from the closet—the breathing of the 
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saintly life daily in the world—the voice from 
the patience and the frequently unearthly 
sweetness found on beds of suffering—the 
utterance of broken hearts laying all their 
sins and sorrows at the Cross—the stirring 
trumpet-note of godly ministries—the appeal 
of missionaries kneeling on the soil of new 
kingdoms claimed for Christ—the cry every- 
where of souls new born from darkness into 
light—and all the witnesses of tongue and 
pen men, glowing with a present Christ, bear 
in books and deeds and outspoken words for 
Him and for His Cross! Who shall string 
the vast and varied harp—who shall count 
its notes, or gather into one its multitudinous 
flow? Blessed be God, as in heaven in the 
end, so in earth even now, if the ear were 
spiritually quickened to detect it, we might 
catch the utterance of those redeemed to 
God by the blood of Christ, “out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation,” 
and the utterance should be as that of “ ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thousands 
of thousands, saying, with a loud voice, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and bless- 
ing!” And so it has run on in melody 
through all the years from Pentecost to us. 
And so the swell in our day is gathering, we 
trust, more and more. And yet need there 
is, all the more, that we recollect the pledge 
upon us—that, in our Christian name, we 
partake of the Pentecostal consecration, and 





in heart and tongue are pledged to Christ, 
Oh! what if this were the abiding memory 
we bore about with us? What if every tongue 
were constrained and sanctified into witness 
for the blessed Lord? What if every sick- 
bed sang of Him—every bereavement and 
affliction praised him, even in the dust—if 
the speech of youth were not ashamed of 
Him—if the tongue of age blessed Him—if 
in every church and pulpit there were His 
live coal upon the lips—if books dedicated 
at His feet their eloquence, their poetry, their 
learning—if every Christian man in every 
station made a fervent mention of His name 
— if we, in our families, our workshops, our 
market-places, or scenes, meetings, partings, 
of human life, everywhere honoured Jesus, 
and went about with all the burning interest 
of His love and presence, and made Him 
evidently our all in all in life, and our sure 
rest and victory in death? would not the 
world but show the change pledged in Pen- 
tecost ? would the day that then broke fully 
from its Forty Days’ Twilight not now be in 
reality, as well as name, ‘“‘the day of God” 
around us? would it not be but the true mil- 
lennial joy—the coming of our God and 
King again—the outpouring anew of His 
Spirit on the hearts of all flesh—the rising at 
last of that mighty anthem in which we, join- 
ing each with each, should tell, from a once 
sin-stricken but now redeemed world, that 
“ Earth, with its thousand voices, praises God” ? 
W. ROBERTSON. 





A SUNDAY AMONGST THE MOHAWK INDIANS. 


By CANON BELL, D.D., 


I SPENT my usual summer holiday this 
last autumn in North America with a 
part of my family. We visited not only the 
Northern States, but extended our tour into 
Canada. Whilst in the Dominion we accepted 
an invitation from Dr. Hellmuth, the excellent 
Bishop of Huron, to stay with him a week 
at his delightful residence, Norwood, near 
London, the principal town of his diocese. 
Dr. Hellmuth is well known, not only in 
Canada, but in England, for his Christian 
zeal and love, as well as for his unwearied 
efforts to promote the cause of education in 
his diocese. In addition to other efforts, he 
has established in his own grounds, through 
which runs the river Thames, a Ladies’ 
College, in order to provide a thorough, 
liberal, and useful education for young ladies, 
adapted to their wants in life, and based 
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upon the soundest Protestant Christian 
principles, as the only solid basis for the 
right formation of character. Considering 
how common it is in Canada for even parents 
who profess the Protestant faith to send their 
children to Roman Catholic convents for 
education, where the teaching cannot be 
Scriptural, and where the instruction is very 
superficial, such an establishment as the 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College is a great boon 
and blessing to Canada; and not to Canada 
only, for parents send their children to this 
College from the States—both Northern and 
Southern—and there were there at the time 
of my visit some girls from Virginia and 
Texas, and some from this side the Atlantic. 
But this by the way. 

As I had expressed a desire to the Bishop 
to see something of mission work amongst 
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the Indians, he at once entered into my 
feelings, and promised that my wish should 
be gratified. It was arranged that I and my 
party should go over to Brantford on the 
Saturday, and on the Sunday drive over to 
Kanyungeh, under the care of Archdeacon 
Nelles. 

Brantford is a large and flourishing town 
in the diocese of Huron, and takes its name 
from John Brant, a chief of the Mohawks, 
who, in the War of Independence in 1787, 
led this great tribe from the United States 
into Canada, as it still remained loyal to the 
British Crown. They preferred to leave the 
beautiful valley of the Mohawk, in the State 
of New York, the rivers where they fished, 
and the woods where they hunted, rather 
than renounce their allegiance to England. 
There is a monument to John Brant not far 
from Brantford, and close to the spot where 
he lies buried. The Mohawks consist of six 
tribes united in one confederacy ; and though 
they have a council for the management of 
their own civil affairs and the sale of the 
lands made over to them by the English 
Government, yet are they, like other Cana- 
dians, under British law. The tribes now 
absorbed in the name of Mohawk are these : 
the Oneidas, Senecas, Onondaguas, Kagugas, 
Mohawks, and Tuscaroras. The Mohawk 
“ Reserve,” a tract of land containing 50,000 
acres, lies around Brantford, and along the 
banks of the Grand River for some miles. 

A great deal has been done for the evan- 
gelization and instruction of the Indians by 
the New England Company, which was 
founded in the time of Cromwell “for the 
benefit and enlightenment of the Indians in 
our plantations in North America ;” and this 
Company has built the church and parsonage 
at Kanyungeh, supports the missionary, and 
has also established a large school for the 
education of Indian children. Archdeacon 
Nelles has been a missionary amongst the 
Indians for forty years, but his chief work is 
amongst the children in the schools, for 
which he receives a salary from the New 
England Company. 

The church which we had arranged to 
visit was away in the woods, ten miles from 
Brantford, and the pastor under whose charge 
it is, and who labours amongst the six native 
tribes, is the Rev. Isaac Barr. The church 
is built in the very heart of the woods, and 
is a very pretty little building. It is adorned 
with two stained-glass windows, both being 
memorials of the wives of two of the mis- 
sionaries, one having been given by the 
Archdeacon in memory of the late Mrs. 








Nelles. This church has superseded the old 
Mohawk church, which is not used now, but 
which is still held in much reverence by the 
Indians, whose burying-ground lies near it, 
and who, before the building of the new 
church, used to travel many miles to kneel 
there at the Table of the Lord. The original 
Mohawk church is one of the oldest in 
Canada, being some ninety years in existence. 

We had hoped that after our visit to the 
church of Kanyungeh we should return by 
the large schools which are about one mile 
and a half distant from Brantford, and that 
there I should address the children and 
hear them sing, their hymn-singing having 
been reported to us as being very musical 
and good. There are about sixty children 
in the schools, both boys and girls, each of 
whom costs the Company sixty dollars a 
year, and who remain there till the age of 
sixteen, when they return to their parents, 
and work on the Reserve or employ them- 
selves in domestic occupations. The par- 
sonage where Archdeacon Nelles resides is 
close to the school, and as the Six Nations 
have gradually retreated farther and farther 
into the woods, the Government has sold 
the neighbouring lands for their benefit, and 
the interest of the money is paid every half- 
year to each member of the family, without 
any distinction of age. 

We learned these and other particulars 
about the Reserve from the Archdeacon on 
our way from Brantford to the little church. 
He called for us at the hotel at nine o’clock 
on the Sunday morning, and brought two 
open carriages to the door. Of the larger 
one he was to be the driver, and an Indian 
lad took his place on the box of a little buggy. 
Three of our party climbed into the first, and 
one of the ladies got up beside the Indian 
boy, whose colour and features, broad face 
and high cheek bones betrayed his race. 
There had been heavy rain on the previous 
night ; but the morning was bright and clear, 
with an eager, bracing air, and pleasant sun- 
shine, which promised a fine day, although 
some dark clouds were massed on the horizon. 
We were prepared for a drive of nearly two 
hours, and anticipated great pleasure from 
the thought of joining in the service of our 
Prayer-book with a band of Indian Christians, 
many of whom, we were assured, knew how 
to “worship God in spirit and in truth.” We 
crossed the Grand River, and drove along 
its banks for some distance, and through a 
picturesque and undulating country. The 
roads were execrable, and the rain of the 
night before had not improved them, They 
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were full of holes and ruts, and must have 
seriously damaged any carriages that were 
hung on springs. Every now and then we 
experienced the sensation of sinking into a 
deep hollow, and in a moment of being 
jerked up again upon a small hill; and not 
seldom was heard the involuntary exclama- 
tion of, “Oh, dear!” from all the party at 
once, except the drivers, to whom this ex- 
perience was familiar. When you think that 
these roads are formed of the trunks of trees, 
and that there they lie with only a futile 
attempt to fill up the spaces between, you 
will understand that our course could not 
have been a very smooth one. It is said 
that nothing is so good for a sluggish liver 
as a good jolt in an uneasy cart or carriage, 
and that this remedy is much recommended 
at the present day by some medical men; 
and, if this be the case, the livers of the party 
must have received that day a large amount 
of benefit. 

When we passed the boundary into the 
Indian Reserve, the roads became somewhat 
easier, and gravel and sand took the place of 
mud. ‘The drive, however, was not at all 
unpleasant, and we were more than recom- 
pensed for the jolting and jostling by the 
autumn beauty of the woods. They were 
rich in splendid colour. Wherever the eye 
rested, it was gladdened by the crimsons 
and yellows, by the bronzes and purples that 
everywhere met the gaze. An American 
autumn is proverbial for its splendour, but 
it must be seen before it can be realised. 
There is such a variety of trees in the woods 
that the colouring is as varied as it is brilliant. 
There is the scarlet of the hard maple, and 
the rose of the soft ; the gold of the hiccory, 
the bronze of the beech, and the purple of 
the oak; and the crimson of the sumach, 
which not only gives brilliancy to the woods, 
but in its undergrowth makes the banks and 
the very ground a crimson glory. There had 
been some night frosts, and these were now 
giving their pomp of beauty to the forests. 

As we passed through the Indian Reserve, 
which is about eighteen miles long and from 
three to five broad, we saw their log-huts, or 
“wigwams,” and their farms. Some of their 
lands are capitally farmed, and look a pic- 
ture of neatness; but others appeared to be 
neglected, and the fields were full of weeds 
and stumps of trees which had been felled, no 
attempt having been made to take them out 
of the ground. The Indians are naturally 
indolent, and, I believe, do not take kindly 
to labour. They miss their old fishing rivers 
and hunting grounds, But of course they 








differ from one another in character, as do 
other nations; and some are active and 
thrifty, while others are idle and wasteful. 
There are on this particular Reserve about 
three thousand, who chiefly live by farming ; 
and eight hundred of these are Pagans, the 
rest being Christians. The Pagan Indians 
have no idols. They worship “the Great 
Spirit,” whose presence they see in the clouds, 
whose voice they hear in the winds. They 
never enter the Christian church, but yearly 
meet to sacrifice with various strange rites a 
white dog on an altar; and when the dog is 
slain, and aromatic herbs are scattered over 
the animal as it is being consumed by fire, 
they invoke the blessing of the Deity on 
themselves, on the air they breathe and the 
ground they tread. Though un-Christianized, 
they live peaceably with their Christian neigh- 
bours ; and no doubt derive a reflex blessing 
from intercourse with those enlightened by 
the gospel, for many of them are industrious 
farmers, and are law-abiding and orderly. 
When we read or hear of Indians, we at 
once imagine them to be plumed and painted, 
with their wampum belt and beads, and crest 
of tufted feathers. But they have very gene- 
rally adopted the ordinary English costume, 
and only appear in their native garb on some 
extraordinary occasion, as when lately a chief 
of one of the tribes presented an address to 
the Governor-General and the Princess 
Louise on their visit to London. Hiawatha 
now wears a prosaic coat and waistcoat and 
trousers, and Minnehaha has gathered up 
her long flowing raven tresses and formed 
them into a chignon. The women, however, 
are still fond of bright colours, and many a 
scarlet shawl and blue bonnet we saw in the 
beautiful little church at Kanyungeh. ‘The 
church holds three hundred people, and was 
quite full—the men sat on one side, and the 
women on the other. The service began at 
11 a.M. Mr. Barr read some of the prayers 
in English, and a chief—J. Smith, who is 
also an interpreter—read some of them in 
Mohawk. An old man, also a chief, read 
the second lesson in the Indian tongue, and 
likewise the pre-Communion Service ; Arch- 
deacon Nelles reading the Epistle and Gospel 
for the day, the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
The old chief just mentioned is between 
eighty and ninety years of age, and he walks 
every Sunday three miles to church, and is 
never absent, wet or fine—an example surely 
to many Christians at home. Three hymns 
were sung in the service—one of them being, 
“Come, let us join our cheerful songs,” and 
another, “There is a fountain filled with 























aoa 
blood ;” the third was new to me. They | 
were all sung in Mohawk, which is the least 


musical of the Indian languages. The sing- 
ing was very general and good. Some of the 
men had fine sonorous voices, and one woman 
in the choir had a high and clear soprano. 
Mrs. Barr accompanied the singing and 
chanting on the harmonium. 

I took as the subject of my address the 
latter part of the 7th chapter of the Revela- 
tions, as it appeared to me suitable for such 
a congregation, showing as it does how men 
of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and 
tongues shall be gathered into the many man- 
sions of heaven. 

Mr. Smith, the chief who took part in the 
service, interpreted my words after every 
three or four sentences, and spoke most 
fluently. His interpretation always took 
twice as long to deliver as my exposition. If 
I spoke for two minutes, he would speak for 
four, And this arose not only from the fact 
of there being many long-syllabled and com- 
pound words in Mohawk, but because their 
language is not so concise as ours, and a 
single word in English requires to be ex- 
plained by several in their tongue. To show 
the length of their words, the title of the 
hymn-book used is the following interminable 
and unpronounceable word—‘“ Teyerihwahk- 
walhaokouh.” This word stands for hymns ; 
the word hymn is some letters shorter. 

The people were very patient and atten- 
tive during the sermon, delivered twice over 
as it was; and I was told that they liked to 
be addressed by a clergyman from England, 
and to hear English spoken. Their atten- 
tion and reverence in church is aptly illus- 
trated by an anecdote I heard of a little girl 
who was present at a somewhat lengthened 
service—a confirmation following the usual 
course of morning prayer. A lady asked her 
at the close ‘‘if she was not very tired.” 
“Tired!” she exclaimed, with an air of 
astonishment at the question, “ tired !—have 
we not been worshipping God?” A rebuke, 
surely, to many Christians at home who are 
ever ready to complain of the overweening 
length of services and the tedium of ser- 
mons, 

After the service was over there was a 
baptism, the child of the young chief and 
interpreter being brought to the font, and 
at the expressed wish of Mr. Barr the whole 
of the congregation, with a few exceptions, 
remained to see the little girl dedicated to 
God. When we left the church many of the 
congregation were waiting to shake hands, 
and many expressed their pleasure at hearing 
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the glad tidings of a Saviour’s love, and bade 
the strange clergyman “ God speed” on his 
way. 

We went to the neat little parsonage close 
by, intending, after an early dinner with Mr. 
and Mrs. Barr, to leave for Brantford and 
take the Mohawk schools on our way back. 
But the visit to the schools was not to be carried 
out. A violent storm came on, accompanied 
by torrents of rain. The rain literally came 
down in sheets. So we were weather-bound 
for the time; and as we were assured that 
the rain would not last more than an hour or 
two, we sat down in the little porch of the 
parsonage and waited patiently for the pass- 
ing of the storm. The thunder crashed among 
the woods, and the lightning came in bright 
and vivid flashes, lighting up the black and 
heavy clouds. For some three hours the 
tempest raged, and then it gradually died 
away: the thunder grew more and more dis- 
tant, the lightning gleamed in less frequent 
flashes, the rain became less violent, and the 
clearing skies and the voices of birds told 
us that we might soon pursue our way. As 
I had promised to preach at Grace Church, 
Brantford, in the evening, we left before the 
rain was quite over. It ceased, however, be- 
fore we got far on our way back, and we had 
again a pleasant but rough drive through 
woods brightened by the evening sun. But, 
alas! we lost the pleasure of our anticipated 
visit to the Mohawk school, which we had 
now no hope of seeing, as we were to leave 
Brantford by an early train the next morn- 
ing. 

So ended our Sunday amongst the Indians 
in the backwoods of Canada, and we rejoiced 
to find that solitary parsonage amongst the 
Mohawks, ten miles away from any town, 
and those Mohawk schools, a centre of 
Christian light and influence to the country 
round, a means through which the moral 
wilderness is made glad, and the spiritual 
desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose. 

It is a happiness to think how far and how 
widely the gospel is now preached ; how it 
sounds over far continents and seas ; how it 
blesses Arctic snows and arid sands; how it 
is heard in the populous town and the lonely 
moor, the wretched court and the peaceful 
valley ; and how, wherever it is proclaimed 
in its fulness and freeness, there it is “the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation.” When we think of this, and how 
“the Spirit of God is moving upon the face 
of the waters,” and bringing light, and life, 
and harmony out of the disordered chaos of 
human hearts, we may be thankful and glad. 
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SANDY IRVING’S CROFT 


By JEANIE 


LL Lang-rigg parish knows Sandy Irving. 
For good twenty years back he and | 

his old cart and horse have been familiar 
obiects on the high-road between the two | 
market-towns of Bank-head and Burn-foot, | 
and on the low-road that traverses the same | 
route along the moss by Cross-gills, and at | 
the lime-kilns, and on all the by-roads and 
loanings that lead to the way-side farm-stead- 
ings. Nor do the twenty years seem to have 
made much difference on Sandy and his old 
horse and cart. The wrinkled, sun-burnt 
face, with its twinkling, kindly, light blue eyes, 
may have gathered a few added wrinkles ; the 
shock of dry yellowish hair may be more 
sprinkled with grey, but its original colour | | 
was too nondescript for that to make much 
perceptible difference ; the round stalwart 
shoulders may have grown a little rounder | 
and more bent, and the heavy step as he 
trudges along at his cart-side a little slower | 
and more hobbling ; but time has dealt with | 
Sandy with a gentle hand, and only a few of 
the very oldest inhabitants in Lang-rigg even 
remember him as other than he is. Sandy’s | 
old horse and cart, too, seem as perennial as 
himself; a fact which may be accounted 
for partly by their original oldness and dila- 
pidation, so that a lick of fresh paint restores 
to the rickety timbers of the well-worn , 
vehicle all that it can ever be remembered to 
have possessed of juvenility; and that the 
original aged quadruped who first trudged 
with him the Lang-rigg roads had been re- 
placed, when its span of life was fairly ended, 
by another its exact fac-simile, purchased by 
Sandy at the Rood Fair for the sum of £2 
sterling, and from the first of its appearance 
in his company as hollow-backed and broken- 
kneed and broken-winded as its defunct pre- 
decessor. Yet there was a time in old 
Sandy’s past which some old grandmothers 
in Lang-rigg, as they knit their stockings by 
the ingle-neuk in the long winter nights, 
sometimes recall among the memories of their 
own youthful days, when Sandy had been a 
gay, young, good-looking farm-servant at the 
Horse-close, and had wooed and won his 
bonny fellow-servant lass, Betty Paterson, 
and the two had settled down on the little 
Croft, still Sandy’s home, “as fell-lookin’ a 
pair as ony i’ the country-side.” But this 


bright time of Sandy’s life had not been of 
long duration. 





Their little Croft hardly gave sufficient 
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| work to the hearty happy young couple, and 


| they continued to give occasional out-door 
| help when there was a press of work at the 
Horse-close. One bright July day when the 
hay-makers were busy at their cheery task, 

| Betty had driven the laden hay-cart from the 
workers in the field to the rick-makers in the 
| barn-yard, when a sudden swerve of the horse 
| turned over the un-yoked cart and Betty fell 
beneath it. She was taken out still breathing, 

and carried by rough but pitiful hands to 
Sandy’s Croft. That night a little wizened 
baby saw the light, and in giving it birth its 
mother breathed her last. ‘There was much 
| sympathy in all Lang-rigg for genial, kindly 
Sandy Irving left with a “wee misthriven 
mitherless lass”—for the baby was a girl. 

And at the big funeral, at which all the gigs 
and carts in “the parish were called into 
requisition, there were many head-shakings 
accompanied with low-spoken opinions that 
“gin it were the Almichty’s wull naebody 
could say but that the puir misthriven thing 
wad be better wi’ its mither.” Nevertheless, 
in despite of all these well-meant neighbourly 
| sentiments, wee wizened Betty—for the child 
had been given its mother’s name—struggled 
on through her precarious childhood, while 
many a sturdy, rosy hope of her head-shaking 
well-wishers was laid to rest beside Betty’s 
mother in the green kirk-yard moulds. 
Kindly neighbours, in spite of their head- 
shakings, however, and ominous opinions as 
to the nature of the child’s true well-being, 
‘gin it had been the Almichty’s wull,” since 
the view of the matter taken by Providence 
appeared to be different, were not behind in 
good offices to Sandy and his “ mitherless 
bairn.” Peggy Irving, a “lone woman an’ 
far awa’ cousin of his ain,” who lived ina 
single-roomed cottage near the Croft, “ did 
for her” till she was able to toddle about by 
herself, coming for her every morning and 
carrying her off with her to her single raom 
while Sandy was at his work, and bringing 
her back duly in the evening. As soon as 
she could “ go her lane” Sandy himself took 

her in hand, and her wee wizened old-looking 
face was daily to be seen perched on her 
father’s cart, perhaps on the top of a load of 
lime with a carefully-arranged carpet of dry 
hay to sit on, coming from. the lime-kilns, or 
peering out from a snug nest of straw when 
Sandy was bringing the ripe sheaves home. 
And so the child had lived on—a poor 
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mis-grown thing, tongue-tacked and deaf, 
scarcely bigger than a child of ten when 
she should have reached to woman’s estate. 
People had said that Sandy was sure to 
marry again and bring a step-mother home 
to take care of wee Betty, and heads had 
been shaken again over the probable lot 
of the wizened little creature who could 
hardly be other than an eye-sore to Sandy’s 
second wife. But again the neighbourly 
head-shakings and dismal prognostications 
had all been thrown away, for Sandy did not 
marry. 

Perhaps he too thought, as his kindly blue 
eyes rested on the weird-looking little figure 
with its old wrinkled face, that his “ mither- 
less wee lass” would hardly be a welcome 
gift to a second mother; for Sandy had a 
warm and tender heart, and all the manhood 
in him had been called out in pity and ten- 
derness to this young blighted life. Not that 
Sandy was by any means a model man. The 
‘Tam o’ Shanter public at the Byeloch was a 
landmark that old Jess, his trusty horse, knew 
all too well, and invariably exercised her “ ani- 
mal intelligence” in making a dead halt at 
its door whenever Sandy’s carting avoca- 
tions took him past that way ; and when the 
halt was over Sandy's hand-shakes to any 
acquaintance he might meet between the 
Byeloch and his own dyke-end were apt to 
be more affectionate and his ready laugh 
more boisterous than could be desired. 

“‘ It’s long since I’ve seen your face in the 
kirk, Sandy, man,” the kindly old minister 
would say, with a shake of his grey head, as 
he met Sandy trudging along the roads with 
the little wizened face looking out of the 
cart beside him and frowning ominously at 
her father’s questioner; but Sandy had al- 
ways a ready excuse. ‘‘ The roads were that 
mirky that the wee lass couldna walk, an’ he 
didna like leavin’ her alane i’ the hoos, there 
were sae mony tramps gied by the road on a 
Sabbath-day,” or—“The coo was but just 
calved an’ he daurna leave her.” But as 
soon as the weather took up a bit, and the 
cow could be safely left, Sandy would be 
sure to be there. But alas for Sandy’s 
promises, the next time he met the minister 
the same old story had to be gone over again 
with such variations as circumstances and 
imagination suggested. There was little of 
conscious religion in poor Sandy’s mind, 
hardly more than there might be in that of a 
well-meaning heathen—only an idea not 
often consciously thought of, yet underlying 
his simple theory of life, of a great Being 
— him who approved or disapproved of 

at 





his actions, and who, in some way totally 
inexplicable to Sandy, had through Jesus 
Christ taken his Betty to heaven, and if he 
lived honest and didn’t get too often drunk 
at the Byeloch would by-and-by take him 
and the wee lass there too. For what struck 
outsiders as poor Sandy’s crowning virtue, 
his tender care of little misthriven Betty, was 
far too spontaneous and unconscious to be 
reckoned by himself as of any merit in the 
eyes of Heaven; there was no struggle in it, 
it was the simple natural outcome of himself, 
and hence, while passing the door of the Bye- 
loch seemed to him anact of heroicand almost 
impossible virtue, his daily life of cheerful and 
indeed unconscious self-denial was in his 
eyes the merest matter-of-course. 

So the years had gone on till the little 
old-looking misthriven child had changed 
into the little old-looking misthriven woman, 
whose wrinkled face and stunted figure, 
instead of peering out from the straw in 
her father’s cart, might be seen sitting by 
the roadside herding their solitary cow, or 
pattering about on wooden clogs from the 
byre to the milk-house. Betty had been 
sent to the village school, for Sandy was 
determined to do his very best for the 
“wee lass,” as he always called her, and 
year after year she had sat on its wooden 
forms poring with her intent frown over her 
books ; and she did learn to read the words, 
but her speech was so unintelligible that it 
was hard to tell whether her mumbling sen- 
tences conveyed any more meaning to her 
own mind than they did to those that heard 
them. Her school-fellows laughed at the 
little old figure with its mumbling speech, 
and intense frown, and occasional outbursts 
of fierce, unintelligible anger, and on the 
whole it was a happy day for Betty when 
Sandy’s conscientious efforts for her educa- 
tion were satisfied, and she was allowed to 
divert her attention from the puzzling letters 
to the much more comprehensible require- 
ments of the cow and the pig. 

Shortly after the completion of Betty’s 
education a new inmate was added to Sandy’s 
Croft. The neighbours lifted up their hands 
in wonder when it began to be whispered 
that Sandy Irving had brought home with 
him from nobody knew where another “ fiel’ 
lass” to share the fireside at the Croft. “As 
if there were nae wise folk i’ the warld, or ae 
lass that wasna a’ there was no eneuch at ae 
ingle-neuk.” Sandy let them talk, and gave 
no other gratification to their curiosity than 
the information that ‘Nell was a freen’s 
bairn that had eneuch at hame wantin’ her, 
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an’ she wad be company to the wee lass 
whan he was out wi’ the horse.” 

Nell was quite different from little wrinkled 
Betty in outward appearance : a stout, strap- 
ping young woman, with a fat stolid face, 
over which no gleam of intelligence ever 
seemed to play. She was younger than 
Betty, and honest Sandy at first sent her too 
to the village school, but no power on earth 
could get Nell further than the letters, which 
her utmost attainment was to pick out, much 
in the manner of a learned pig at a show ; 
and by-and-by the effort was discontinued, 
and Nell joined Betty in her household cares, 
taking mainly the herding of their solitary 
cow as her portion, and leaving to Betty the 
more delicate tasks of milking and butter- 
making, in which Sandy’s misthriven lass was 
an acknowledged proficient. And so the 
years had gone on, till Betty and Nell were 
middle-aged women and Sandy’s shoulders 
had grown round and his step feeble, and 
had brought with them no change to the 
strangely-assorted group round the hearth- 
stone at the Croft. 

At last a change came. A strange preacher 
had come to the neighbourhood of Lang- 
rigg, preaching in season and out of season, 
in barns or by the burnsides, with burning 
words of warning and entreaty—terrible 
words of the evil of sin, and gracious words 
of a loving Saviour who died to take it away 
—and the people’s hearts were stirred to 
listen. One bright summer evening, when 
the corn was yellowing and the low slanting 
gleams of the setting sun were changing its 
yellow to gold, the preacher chose a hollow 
made by an old quarry, known as the Cleugh, 
and through which ran a little burn, near 
Sandy’s Croft, as the scene of his evening 
service, and the neighbours from far and near 
had gathered to hear him, sitting on the 
honeysuckle-covered banks and fallen stones, 
as he stood, his grey head uncovered, with 
the ripple-marked rocks of the quarry as a 
background, speaking the words of life. 
Nobody in the intent and eager group noticed 
a stolid, motionless figure sitting by the burn- 
side, down whose dirty face, by-and-by, as 
the preacher’s words kindled and glowed as 
he spoke of a Love that came and died, yet 
liveth for evermore, the big round tears 
began to make unconscious furrows as they 
dropped on the coarse red arms and rough, 
work-browned hands folded upon her lap. 
It was Sandy Irving’s daft Nell, who, herding 
her cow in the Cleugh, had gradually drawn 
nearer and nearer to the listening group, and 
at last had sat down on the bank of the little 








burn, with her cow right before her, till the 
preacher’s words seemed to pierce the dim 
haze of her beclouded mind, the cow was 
clean forgotten, and the big unconscious 
tears were Nell’s first tribute of gratitude to 
the Love that came to save her. 

When the service was over and the people 
were scattering, Nell sat on still, as one ina 
trance. Some of the neighbours saw her as 
they turned to go, but the forgotten cow was 
feeding peacefully beside her, and “ There’s 
Sandy’s daft Nell at her herdin’,’ was their 
only remark. 

When all were gone, Nell got up and 
shook herself, as one who has suddenly 
awaked from vivid dreams and scarcely yet 
can tell which are the waking realities, picked 
up her herding-stick, which had fallen beside 
her, and, with one long-drawn breath, fol- 
lowed the browsing Maggie home. She said 
nothing of the vision she had seen in the 
Cleugh, but a new thing was noticed with 
much wonder, first by Sandy and Betty, and 
then by the neighbours round. Morning and 
night—by the Croft ingle-neuk in the length- 
ening autumn evenings, and at her herding 
by the burnside on the still bright days, 
Sandy’s daft Nell was always to be seen 
poring over her long-forgotten books, and 
looking up to ask each friendly passer-by the 
name of some puzzling letter or long-forgotten 
syllable. When they asked her the reason of 
this extraordinary reversal of her former ways, 
she would look up with a ready smile over- 
spreading her usually stolid face, “I want to 
ken a’ aboot Him, an’ the Cleugh man said 
the Guid Buik’s aboot Him.” 

Compassionating her labour, the good 
schoolmistress said to her one day, as she 
found her in tears over a letter that had quite 
slipped from her poor treacherous memory, 
“ Dinna greet, Nell; gin ye'll come to me 
when the schule scailes, I'll read ye a’ aboot 
Him.” Nell gladly accepted, and would sit 
night after night, with her hands crossed on 
her lap and a pleased look on her face, while 
the mistress read to her of Jesus’ love, but 
when it was done she was back to her books 
again. At last the mighty task was accom- 
plished, and Sandy’s daft Nell could read for 
herself that simple, old, old story of “the 
Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” the one healing ray that had 
pierced through the dim haze of her dark- 
ened understanding. It seemed to be the 
only ray that could enter there ; daft Nell is 
daft Nell still, but it is noticed that the stolid 
face has grown more kindly, and even a little 
less expressionless ; that Nell’s work at the 














“¢Dinna grect, Nell,’ said the good schoolmistress.” 
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hay or shearing_is more willing and diligent 
though scarcely more intelligent than before, 
and that a kindly word can bring a flicker of 
a smile over the impassive features. Nor is 
the change altogether confined to Nell her- 
self. The neighbours have begun to notice 
that the fireside at the Croft looks cleaner, 
and the old dresser is scoured with more 
anxious care, and the rows of plates on its 
shelves look tidier and brighter than before, 
while the unintelligible bursts of anger of 
poor, wizened, tongue-tacked Betty have 
grown fewer and fewer, till they have gradu- 
ally come to be almost wholly a half-forgotten 
memory of the past. Sandy’s visits to the 


Byeloch, too, have gradually fallen off, | 


though his hearty good-fellowship, and the 
bright genial twinkle in his old blue eyes 
remain as kindly as before, and his old cart 
is as often crowded with the whole bairn- 
population of Lang-rigg as ever. I am sorry 





to say the minister still has to lament that 
his kindly old face is not a more frequent 
ornament of the little kirk, a fact which the 
absence of habit and of black clothes goes 
far to account for; but when there is service 
in the school near at hand, or an out-door 
preaching in the Cleugh on a summer evening, 
Sandy, in his white fustian jacket, is often to 
be seen there with either the “wee lass,” 
frowning with her intent, wizened little face, 
at the preacher, or daft Nell, with a pleased 
radiance on her stolid face, and her red arms 
crossed on her lap, at his side (for all three 
can’t be spared at once from the cow and the 
pig) ; and though Sandy’s theology is not yet 
of a very advanced type, he has now some 
notion of how it was God took his Betty to 
heaven long ago, and a reverent love for the 
divine, incarnate Love, through whom he 
hopes that he and the “ wee lass,” and daft 
Nell too, will by-and-by meet her there. 
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By J. E. A. BROWN, Avuruor or “ Bonps AND BANDS,” ‘ LIGHTS THROUGH A LATTICE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI.—A DREAM, 


e 1° you believe in dreams, Miss Sey- 
mour?” asked Septimus Venn 
suddenly. 

They had wandered away with the rest 
after the long, merry tea, as the nondescript 
meal was called, was over. Other carriages 
had arrived after the Seymours’, and friends 
had dropped in, so that the party had con- 
siderably increased—a fact which made it 
easier for any oné who wished it to isolate 
himself with any special companion ; and so, 
when a general dispersion took place from 
the tree in search of adventures or idle- 
ness, or such games as the peculiar nature 
of the ground admitted, Mr. Venn had 
contrived to find himself walking alone with 
Kate, without attracting any one’s atten- 
tion to the fact. Possibly a similar desire 
actuating her made it easier. They had 
descended the grassy hill to a part where 
the shallow stream was crossed by a little 
bridge, and where on the opposite side a 
gently rising path led up the beech-clothed 
slopes. This path, for some distance, was 
densely shaded by the trees which in places 
quite met overhead, forming a gallery which 
in the hottest summer day was cool, even 
chilly in its green shadiness, the ground be- 
neath being carpeted with velvet moss, and 
thick with the dust of dead leaves ; so that it 





was almost a relief to emerge on a farther 
part of the hill-side, where the wood-cutter’s 
axe had been at work in the preceding 
spring. Mercilessly, Mrs. Seymour thought, 
but Mr. Venn and Kate, coming out of the 
dank verdure on the bare dry soil, sweet with 
the scent of wood-chippings, found it a plea- 
sant change. 

Many fallen trunks were still lying on the 
ground, and, a month or two earlier, the 
whole place had been a garden of anemones 
and blue-bells. Even now, a few late dog 
violets and strawberry blossoms peeped out 
among the spotted leaves of the orchis, and 
clusters of the scarlet berries were to be 
found for the seeking. On one of these 
recumbent logs the twosat down. Opposite 
them was the gulph of the valley with the 
village lying in the last rays of the sun, the 
weathercock on the church spire glittering 
like a spark of fire, but on this side every- 
thing was in shade. It was a perfect seat. 
Kate only wondered they had been allowed 
to enjoy it undisturbed. That it was a de- 
light new and strange to her to be alone in 
the lovely evening with one she held secretly 
so dear, she was vividly conscious of. How 
it had come about at all seemed a marvel 
and a mystery, the force of which one could 
only realize when it was over. How he had 
permitted it to himself she knew enough of 
him to wonder. 
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They had been sitting almost in silence for 
some time, when Mr. Venn suddenly asked 
her that question— 

“ Do you believe in dreams ?” 

“Tn some dreams,” she said. 

“Yes, that is what I mean. The gene- 
rality are no doubt merely reflexes of some- 
thing that may have happened to us in the 
preceding day, some half-thought-out recol- 
lection or combination of trivial things, and 
very foolish they often are; but now and 
then there comes to us one which is more 
than this.” 

He paused a moment, then went on gravely, 

“T should like to tell you a dream I had 
two or three weeks ago; may 1?” 

“Oh! I should like it so much.” 

“T think the very fact of my remembering 
it separates it from the fleeting confusions of 
merely common dreams. I confess I have 
tried to let it float away with them, but I have 
not succeeded.” 

Even now he seemed loth to tell it. He 
seemed more inclined to watch the little 
crimson fires which were rapidly lighting up 
from the sunset in the cottage windows, and 
to drop the subject after all. 

“What was it?” Kate said at last. 

“Ah, my dream! Well, I thought I had 
been in church at an evening service. It 
was just over, and I had come out into the 
porch, but I still wore my surplice. The 
first thing that struck me was a very bright 
and lambent star shining in the clear day- 
light of the sky, just opposite me, over the 
houses. I seemed unable to take my eyes 
from it, when some one unknown to me came 
up, and, touching me on the arm, said, 
‘Come.’ We seemed to walk away together, 
and suddenly it grew dark, darker and darker, 
like night, or a very dense fog. At the same 
time I felt, for I could not see anything, that 
the place was full of people. It was at first 
only the sensation of a living presence that 
one has sometimes in a dark room; but 
presently I heard faint voices and heavy 
breathings, every now and then a laugh, and 
what I can only call a jabbering, but all in 
a smothered, low key. And then I noticed 
that a faint light was emitted from my person. 
At first I imagined it to be the whiteness of 
my robe, but it grew and increased till it was 
luminous enough to enable me to distinguish 
objects. Then I sawa multitude of hands— 
only hands and arms—dark, swarthy, almost 
black, all stretching out toward me like a 
forest. Afterwards faces grew out of the 
gloom, and in all the faces every eye was 
fixed on me—myriads of eyes. At this time 








my companion nened to have vanished, and 
I was standing alone, and I found I had a 
little book in my hand, which I now saw to 
be the eye, so to speak, of the light which pro- 


ceeded fromme. The expression of all these 
faces was not horrible or painful, except from 
the intense appealing emf/iness in them—I can 
call it nothing else. It awoke in me an 
overwhelming pity, such as one would feel in 
looking on a starving multitude—an over- 
powering longing to fill it. I was in the act 
of stretching out my hands, holding the book 
toward them, when I awoke.” 

“What a wonderful dream !” said Kate. 

“Yes. I cannot possibly give you an 
idea of the vividness of the feeling it con- 
veyed ” He stopped suddenly, then 
turning to her, “And the interpretation, 
Miss Seymour ?” 

“Ah! that is more difficult.” 

“Tn one sense it is, but in another I think 
it is impossible to mistake it. I have never 
doubted for an instant what it meant. I 
seem to have heard the sighing of the cap- 
tives. I seem to have seen those lying in 
darkness and in the shadow of death because 
the gospel light has never risen on them— 
the Star that rose in the East to illumine ‘all 
nations.’” He stopped—then in a low tone, 
as though to himself, “ And how shall they 
hear without a preacher ?” 

It was getting late. The light was fading 
rapidly, and they could see the glimmer of a 
candle in one or two of the windows of the 
cottages opposite. A breeze had sprung up 
after the sunset, and was softly waving the 
trees in the valley below. Then, shrill and 
clear, sounded the note of a horn. 

“There is the signal,” said Kate, starting 
up. “We must go.” 

It was already quite dark under the trees 
as they retraced their steps. Just before 
they crossed the bridge Mr. Venn said 
quietly, “‘I do not wish to exaggerate the 
importance of that dream. At any rate, for 
the next year, at least, my duty is clear: to 
remain here. After that ” He had it on 
his lips to add, “and you know, I think, why 
I have told this to you,” but he refrained. It 
was not needful; Kate knew quite well with- 
out words. 

There was a bustle going on in the vil- 
lage street when they reached it. Horses 
were being put to with snorts and stampings, 
and plenty of volunteer aid. The different 
members of the party stood round, laughing 
and talking. Mr. Seymour's jovial face was 
visible in the porch of the little inn. He 
emerged, to his wife’s horror, with a steaming 
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tankard of tea in his hand. “A stirrup 
cup!” he cried. “To all honest English- 
men! Come, my dear!” 

“On no account,” said Mrs. Seymour. 

“TI am sure Miss Jupp will honour me 
then ?” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Seymour.” 

The tankard was passed round with much 
merriment. Cousin John leaned against the 
wall with a shade less of taciturnity on his 
face. Then the first carriages drove off. 
Mrs. Seymour was the last to leave. The 
little girls, tired and sleepy, but joyous still, 
were handed in. Amy once more nestled 
down on Philippa’s shoulder. Miss Arthur 
made a pretty little speech of gratitude to the 
hostess. 

As they drove off the full moon was rising, 
in lustre golden almost as the sun, over the 
brow of the hill behind the street. It was 
pleasant to settle down for a five-miles drive 
in the delicious coolness; to follow the 
dippings of the hilly road between the black 
lines of the hedges, where under the banks 
the green lamp of a glow-worm glimmered 
here and there; to look across the purple 
gloom of the far distance, catching sparks 
of light from homesteads miles away; to 
watch the moon steadily rising, her light 
steadily growing, till there was a ghostly 
darkness only in sudden turns under the lee 
of the woods; to hear the heavy boom of 
the beetles, or the hooting of the owls from 
the forest. 

Kate, in her corner, sat as though in a 
dream, hardly conscious of any of these 
things, but the dominant feeling in her heart 
was restful happiness. The sweetness of 
having been confided in seemed to fill her to 
the exclusion of any troublesome analysis of 
how this confidence affected or might affect 
her personally. Somehow this side of the 
question had not yet presented itself; and, 
indeed, in the present exaltation of her 
thoughts, a home in Melanesia or Patagonia 
would have seemed as easy, as natural and 
desirable as any smiling rose-gardened rectory 
in England’s fairest county. The fact of hav- 
ing found her one mate, her heart’s desire, 
was her Present. The Future was far off as 
yet, and her nature was too healthy to harass 
itself with framing dim possibilities of pain. 
It was a dreamy state certainly, from which 
the waking might come sooner than she 
expected—might be a rougher one than she 
imagined ; but no future shock could rob her 
of this present possession. 

Wrapped in her thoughts, it seemed to her 
but a few moments since they had left their 














seat on the log under the hill, when right in 
front of them appeared the lamps of Shipton, 
and the carriage clattered noisily up the 
street, back into the midst of the old familiar 
sights and sounds which she seemed to have 
left behind in some long-past experience. 
There were the tired Shiptonian tradesmen 
refreshing themselves with a turn in the 
moonlight after the worries and bargainings 
of the day. Pairs of whispering lovers 
strolled slowly up and down. Children’s 
shrill voices still echoed in the market-place. 
Amy’s little head had long since drooped on 
Philippa’s shoulder in deep sleep. Only as 
the carriage stopped at her father’s house did 
she awake. The philosopher’s dark figure 
loomed tall in the moonlight. 

“Oh, papa,” she cried drowsily, “there 
were grasshoppers! It was so lovely!” 

Then “ Good-byes!” and they all parted. 
The happy day was over. 

An hour later, as Mr. Seymour was pacing 
up and down his garden, enjoying his nightly 
cigar before turning in, he noticed some thin 
grey streamers of cloud coming up from the 
west. 

“Ah!” said he to himself, “ the old lady 
has had her party only just in time! We 
shall have a change.” 


CHAPTER XII.—THE SHADOW OF A CLOUD. 


IT was nine months later. The mournful- 
ness of autumn, the numb chilliness of 
winter, both apt to reproduce their own 
moods on sensitive minds, had passed away. 
Even the treacherous and unrestful moon of 
March had waned with the waning snow- 
drops, whose long shivery leaves looked only 
rank and helpless now; so that men’s hearts 
were, in the natural course of things, ex- 
panding, and their spirits lightening in the 
tender, changing light of April, whose harshest 
moods are seldom worse than the wayward- 
ness of an excitable child. 

But the fresh revival of the spring-tide did 
not seem this year to have touched Philippa 

upp. 
’ What is come to Philippa?” asked 
Mrs. Seymour. “I hardly knew her to-day. 
She seemed so dull—quite unlike herself.” 

“T fancy she is not well, mother,” replied: 
Kate. ‘Isaw Mr. Henley leaving her house 
yesterday.” 

“She has been altered for some time past,” 
said Mrs. Seymour. 

Mr. Venn, coming in, confirmed this 
opinion. He too had noticed a change, but 


when pressed as to its nature could not say 
more. 
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“JT went in to ask her to look up old 
Brown,” he said, “but I said nothing. I 
expect she has as much as she can do.” 

It was quite true. A change had come 
over Philippa. It was also true that she was 
not well, but that the two were one and the 
same thing did not seem so clear. 

Certainly illness came upon Philippa Jupp 
with something of the force of an unknown 
experience. All her life she had had excep- 
tional health, and she had had—through 
absolute ignorance of what they were—small 
pity for slight ailments. Downright disease, 
a dangerous accident, or the failing of old 
age she could understand, but she had been 
apt to pass slightingly, if not scornfully, over 
the array of lesser maladies hardly less pain- 
ful. Therefore it was not to be wondered at 
that when she herself fell a prey to trouble- 
some and unknown sensations, neuralgic 
aches and daily lassitude, these should weigh 
her down as with a burden disproportioned 
to the cause in the eyes of others. It was 
humiliating to be baffled in one’s brightness 
by a headache, to be utterly beaten out of 
the field by a few feverish nights. 

At first she did make a struggle to ignore 
her state, and when, finally, incited thereto 
by Mrs. Hearn, she sent for the doctor, his 
visits gave small satisfaction on either side, 
so little responsive was she to his inquiries 
or sympathy. So that poor Miss Jupp cer- 
tainly was not herself. 

Unfortunately for her the Pettifers at this 
time were away from Shipton ; almost imme- 
diately after the conversation just mentioned 
between Mrs. Seymour and her daughter, 
they also took their departure for a month in 
town, so that Philippa was left unusually to 
her own resources, 

A dark time came to her, a time on which in 
after years when she ever looked back, it was 
with astonishment and awe. A power outside 
herself seemed to have taken possession of 
her to her soul’s hurt. 

We are poor creatures when left to our- 
selves ; poor when but deprived of our friends’ 
supporting presence, of the helpful stimulus, 
yes, and of the anxiety and irritation, it may 
be, of companionship ; poorer still when we 
lose sight of the Divine Friend. 

It was this sight, which is the spiritual 
essence of faith, that Miss Jupp seemed for 
a time to have lost. The present failed her 
for comfort; the immediate future held forth 
no promises ; and to look farther on, even to 
the fruttions of a future state, had never been 
her wont. That had ever been to Philippa 
too shadowy a prospect to derive therefrom 





any definite satisfaction, even had she felt, in 
health and strength, that the time was come 
to rest her hopes on the consolations of a 
Hereafter. 

Unlike Agatha Sternberg, to whom the 
next world was but a continuation of this, a 
place almost as familiar, wherein she pictured 
clearly and vividly outward scenes as definite 
as those she saw here, to entering which she 
looked forward as quietly as to the passing 
into another room ; Philippa Jupp awaited a 
future strange and new, impossible to dwell 
on, imprudent to speculate about—a state of 
“glory” to the just indeed, but by its very 
splendour blinding to the eyes that looked for 
it. 

Philippa’s nature was intellectual rather than 
spiritual, her sphere the active rather than the 
contemplative. In her religion she had been 
correct, honest, satisfied with a punctual per- 
formance of its duties without being drawn to 
them by any deep yearning or necessity. 
She had received indeed of the heavenly 
bread, but had never realized its sweetness 
through hunger. 

And now, suddeniy, all her conventional 
props, all the familiar ground she had imagined 
so sufficient and so solid, slipped from under 
her feet. She became conscious of a sense 
of failure, even of deception in all her past, 
which fell upon her with the weight of deadly 
discouragement. Her strength had been 
enough for the sunshine. It failed her in the 
shade. 

She had been so accustomed to trust to 
herself and in herself, to disbelieve in depres- 
sion, and to sail lightly over dull passages in 
her life with an unfailing cheery humour and 
bravery, and if this failed, to deaden all 
uncomfortable feelings in active works and 
kindly interests, and now the spring of this 
brightness seemed broken. She looked round 
her and was utterly unable to feel any interest 
in life. 

Surely this was a dark time for every one’s 
friend. 

A mirror seemed held up to her, wherein 
her past lay blurred and broken, its good deeds 
effaced, its motives all marred by selfishness, 
the things she had trusted in found wanting. 
And as if this was not enough, with faith in 
her past went faith in God. 

All this did not come on in a day, nor was 
she definitely conscious of it as a definite 
state or temptation ; but the shadow remained 
all the same, and under it the sweet blossoms 
of her peace faded. 

A small thing after all, some may think, to 
fall under temporary depression, even to con- 
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fusion and darkness of mind, while free from 
any actual transgression, while still in men’s 
sight able to walk uprightly. Ah! but it 
was no small thing to Philippa not to be 
happy. It ought not to bea small thing to 
any of us, for it argues separation from the 
source of joy; it bodes ill for the hour when 
temptation to transgression shall arise. 

One dull, misty evening early in April, 
just as the lamp-lighter was going his rounds, 
making the passages of dimness between the 
bright spots the duskier, a figure, itself of the 
dusk, bat-like, was leaning against a wall in 
one of the by-lanes of Shipton. 

“Tf ’twarn’t for she,” muttered the hoarse 
voice of Peter Pennell. “’Twould hurt her 
if it come to her ears, and she’ve been good 
to the little ’un.” A pause—then, “ Maybe 
she'd be like to give mea lift. I’ve not passed 
my word yet.” 

The church clock chiming eight seemed, 
at this moment, to give point to the man’s 
' reflections, for he roused himself suddenly. 

“ She'll be a-comin’ from the We’n’sday 
evenin’,” said he, and he made his way to- 
ward the market-place. 

But the last of the straggling line of church- 
goers drifted away, and no Miss Jupp—for it 
was she for whom Pennell lay in wait—ap- 
peared. Evidently she had not been at the 
Wednesday evening’s service. 

The idea once in his head, however, Peter 
was not to be discouraged, and his shambling 
steps soon brought him to No. 6, Harvey 
Street. He knocked at the door. 

“If you please, ma’am, that man Pennell 
wants to see you,” said the maid, entering 
Philippa’s room, where she was resting idly 
in her easy-chair.in the half light given by a 
street lamp. 

“Tt is so late, and I am tired; I can’t see 
him to-night,” answered Philippa, hardly 
rousing herself from her reverie. 

“Shall you want me again, ma’am,” con- 
tinued the servant, who was also too absorbed 
in her own affairs to give a second thought to 
this shabby visitor. “I wanted to go out.” 

“No, thank you,” said Philippa; but when 
the maid was gone she remembered a letter 
which ought to be posted. 

Rousing herself with an effort; she wrapped 
herself ina warm shawl and proceeded to 
take it to the pillar box which stood a few 
doors off. Hardly had she opened the street 
door when she was aware of Peter Pennell at 
her elbow. 

“Why, Peter, aren’t you gone home?” she 
asked, with more asperity in her tone than 
was her wont. 





“?Tis my luck as kept me, mum,” he an- 
swered eagerly. “If any one can give a 
chap a lift, ’tis you, surely. We must have 
bread, Polly and me. Can you get me a 
job?” he went on fiercely. ‘ Now, at once, 
mind ye!” 

Philippa thought for a moment, but the 
only opening she knew of involved trouble 
and exertion, and she felt no energy for this. 
She had wearied of late of this disreputable 
pensioner, and his sudden demand on her old 
sympathy met with no instinctive response. 
During her recent eclipse she had looked 
back on the past years of cheerful effort and 
kindly interest in this low brother as but a 
proof and part of her failure, a seed-sowing 
which had brought her no harvest. 

Still she hesitated. The hand that had 
been laid on the plough felt again the touch 
of the Divine Husbandman, but it came as 
an irritation rather than as an incentive. 

“ Pennell,” she said, “I have done a great 
deal for you, and, it seems to me, to very little 
purpose. I will think it over, but I really 
see no prospect at present of helping you. 
God helps those who help themselves, you 
know. Good night. I cannot remain talking 
in the night air.” 

The man stood as if stunned, then, heaving 
a sigh, he turned away. ‘‘ Then it’s all up,” 
he muttered ; “ honesty don’t pay, after all. 
Here’s for Ginger Dick !” 

Ginger Dick was the captain of a gang of 
burglars. 

A dark evening for Philippa Jupp, for 
thoughts are volatile essences, but deeds the 
crystals that remain. 

Agatha Sternberg reckoned herself among 
Miss Jupp’s friends. Though so different, 
they had interested and attracted each other, 
but their acquaintance had never ripened 
into close intimacy, and it was with something 
of the shock of a surprise that Mrs. Sternberg 
discovered, when some mutual friend had 
casually called her attention to this change 
in Philippa—this shadow of a cloud, that 
she was really fond of the little woman, and 
that a strong impulse of help and protection 
instantly welled up in her heart. Referring 
everything, as she was in the habit of doing, 
to spiritual agencies, she was not long in 
deciding on the merits of the case. “This 
is the work of an evil spirit,” she said con- 
fidently, “and to know the cause,” said 
Mrs. Sternberg, “is to take the first step 
towards a cure.” But there were spirits 
many. ‘There was the demon of avarice and 
envy; there was the evil typified by the 
snake—the sensuality corresponding with the 
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swine. Which class of those unhallowed 
hosts, whose prey are human passions, whose 
joy the defeat and choking of all heavenly 
impulses, did this adversary now at work on 
a kindly, loving heart, belong to? With a 
fervent prayer to the One Lord that he would 
send to her aid some of the invisible helpers 
of the angelic heavens, Agatha set herself to 
the task of exorcising this troubled human 
soul. 

The sun had set to Shipton, save to its 
church pinnacles, its tree tops, or here and 
there some rugged old gable, looking west- 
ward over the lower roofs, as she bent her 
steps one afternoon to No. 6, Harvey Street. 
Since her aunt’s death, Philippa Jupp had 
carried out her plan of making one large room 
her home, and a very cheerful place she had 
managed to make it. With a little table in 
the wide window for her working materials, 
by the side of which stood her favourite 
chair, a larger one for general use, and 
bookshelves and a “ whatnot” opposite, with 
flowers and bird-cage, it hardly looked like 
a bedroom at all, and she could receive her 
friends there with perfect equanimity, and no 
consciousness of descent in social status. 
Seated by the open window, she thought no 
harm of nodding to her friends who might 
pass on the opposite side of the street; and 
from this point of vantage she could amuse 
herself with the doings of the small shop 
opposite, and of the passers through a 
narrow passage leading to some allotment 
gardens behind. But when Agatha Stern- 
berg, following the directions of the rather 
slatternly maid, one of Rose’s successors, 
tapped at the door of this room, some 
moments elapsed before she was admitted ; 
and Philippa appeared, instead of working 
and watching, to have been sitting idly at her 
post in the twilight, nor could Mrs. Sternberg 
at first feel sure that her visit was opportune 
or welcome. 

The room was in tolerable order, but she 
noticed the vase of flowers was unreplenished, 
and the fire had sunk to ashes in the grate. 

““T beg to apologise for announcing my- 
self,” said Mrs. Sternberg. ‘ Your servant, 
however, asked me to do so, so I must shield 
my irregularity behind her permission.” 

“Oh, I am not a very formal body,” re- 
plied Philippa. “ Pray sit down.” 

“T have not met you lately,” Mrs. Stern- 
berg began. “I feared your health had been 
more affected than I was aware of.” 

“‘T have been on the sick list,” answered 
Miss Jupp rather shortly ; ‘but I am better; 
at least, I suppose so. Patients are sup- 








posed to be getting well when their tempers 
give way, I believe. Just the last day or two 
I have had a lame foot, which has confined 
me to the house. How are you? that is 
more to the point.” 

“T am better. 
state, I hope.” 

“T should never have suspected you of 
being a disorderly person.” 

Mrs. Sternberg smiled. ‘All disease is a 
breach of the Divine order,” she said. “In 
its origin it is attributable to malignant 
spirits, who take advantage of neglect of the 
Divine laws. We suffer from the neglect of 
others sometimes, sometimes from our own.” 

“ You almost remind me of my friend Mr. 
Pettifer,” said Philippa, with one of her old 
laughs, “ only you do seem to believe in your 
body, which must be a comfort. Whether 
you unite with him in believing in your mind 
seems to me more doubtful. You seem 
rather to hold it as a neutral ground, whereon 
good and evil fight for possession of that 
abstraction, yourself.” 

Agatha seemed pleased to have roused 
her. ‘They may fight for me,” she said, 
“‘ but, without my consent, they cannot gain 
the mastery—I retain my freedom. I stand 
between two worlds. The beauty of the 
pure and good is so attractive, I marvel evil 
should ever be victorious. The Pettifers 
are away from Shipton, are they not ?” 

“Yes; I take credit to myself for that. 
Little Cissy seemed so ailing at the begin- 
ning of the winter, I could not resist speaking 
my mind once more, and greatly to my 
astonishment, Mr. Pettifer broke up his 
household and carried them all off to Pen- 
zance.” 

“That was a feat to accomplish with one 
so self-absorbed.” 

“Tt was quite a nine days’ wonder in 
Shipton. Now people think the greatest 
wonder will be their return. I know two or 
three gentlemen who consult the local paper 
every week for a notice that the house is for 
sale, but as yet they have been disappointed.” 

“You must miss the children. You told 
me once that you could not live without some 
young life near you.” 

Philippa gave some indefinite answer. 
The short flash of animation kindled by her 
visitor seemed dying away, and a shade of 
irritability crossed her face. Mrs. Sternberg 
rose quickly and took her leave. 

As she went home, an errand to her laun- 
dress led her to the Battens, and there she 
came upon Rose, standing at her aunt’s door 
talking to the policeman, Gribble. As she 


I am in a more orderly 
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“Yes, ma’am;.. 


passed she heard him saying, ‘“‘He’s com- 
mitted to the assizes. I’m much mistaken if 
he don’t get his two years. I did think six 
months ago he’d taken a turn for the better. 
Your old lady, she took him in hand, and 
seemed to be getting a hold on him, but 
she’ve dropped him lately. Found she could 
do nothing with him, I reckon.” 

Rose sighed. Miss Jupp had dropped 
him, she knew. 

Gribble went his way, and Mrs. Sternberg 
came up to Rose. ‘You were speaking of 
Pennell ?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am; he was always mixed up 


. now he’s in prison again.” 








sz 





with a bad, poaching lot, and now he’s in 
prison again on a charge of burglary. Mr. 
Gribble thinks it will go badly with him.” 

“ What is become of the child?” 

“She is still in the same place, with an 
aunt ; but I’ve heard the poor little thing 
has a sad life of it.” 

“ Ah!” said Agatha thoughtfully. 

“ Rose,” she said suddenly, “I have just 


been calling on Miss Jupp. She seems 
poorly.” 

“Ts she, ma’am? I thought she had been 
better.” 


“‘ Well, she is not like herself.” 
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‘“‘T think she is too much alone,” said 
Rose. “It never suited her. She is a dear, 
kind lady, and I have really regretted on her 
account that I left Mrs. Hearn’s—but I had 
good reasons.” 

“Then do not regret it. The leadings of 
the Divine providence sometimes act through 
what we think our mistakes. Good evening, 
Rose.” 

Agatha Sternberg pursued her way through 
the fast-gathering dusk. So absorbed was 
she in her reflections, that her usually quick 
perception of all nature’s phases was blunted. 
She hardly noticed the evening star hanging 
so brightly over the opposite hill; the song 
of the still-wakeful birds touched only her 
outer ear. 

The mill was quiet when she reached 
home. Only the gurgling and flowing of 
waters and the far-off whistling of a labourer’s 
boy were audible, and there was perfect still- 
ness in the little parlour also. Mr. Sternberg 
had fallen asleep, and so had something else, 
which was perched as a little yellow ball on 
his pillow, close to his head. Agatha took 
it gently in her hand and put it into its cage, 
for the mill cats were lively in the twilight, 
and might creep in unawares. Then, light- 
ing the lamp, she stood watching her husband 
till the tears slowly gathered in her eyes. 

The union between them was very strong 
and real, though they differed on religious 
questions sometimes, and he was younger 
than she was. When they talked she was 
his mouthpiece, quickly guessing at his 
thoughts and translating them, replying and 
suggesting without hesitation, so that even at 
his worst the slate was almost a sinecure. 
To-night she had much to tell him, and the 
sympathy in his eyes led: her on, At last 
she said, “And now, my love, what is the 
best thing to do?” 

Mr. Sternberg took the slate, and wrote 
one word, “ Polly.” 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, “‘ I do believe that 
is the thing.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—IN THE TRACK OF THE 
DREAM. 


ONCE more Septimus Venn sits in his study 
in the early morning, before the world is 
stirring ; but now there is a cheerful fire 
burning, and a coffee apparatus sends forth 
fragrant odours from the hob. 

Mr. Venn no longer denies himself little 
comforts. 

In the shadow of a great sacrifice which he 
believes to be required of him, minor attempts 
at self-mortification have faded into insigni- 








ficance. What is it to reduce one’s fire to a 
mere spark when one is intending to give up 
what seems the warmth and colour of one’s 
life? What is it to fast from this or that 
luxury when one has resolved to fast all one’s 
days from the soul’s sweetest food? More- 
over, if this sacrifice is to be consummated, 
he will need to nourish and husband his 
health and strength, and that he recognises 
this, yonder sofa—a sign possibly more signi- 
ficant than hopeful to observant eyes—also 
testifies. 

For Mr. Venn has made up his mind to 
offer himself for foreign missionary service. 
The dream of a year ago is to be to hima 
reality. Those lying in darkness and empti- 
ness shall not have been presented to him in 
vain. Already he has written to his bishop 
and put himself in communication with the 
secretary who arranges such matters, but 
nothing is definitively settled as yet, except 
that the die is cast in his own mind. Mr. 
Venn regrets sometimes that he ever came to 
Shipton. He thinks he might then have 
given a freer heart to this great work—that no 
aching knowledge or suspicion of sacrifice and 
pain to others need have complicated his de- 
cision ; even as we all feel sometimes, how 
easy life would be if we stood as units in the 
struggle—if there were not that electric circle 
joining us inevitably in our joys and sorrows 
with so many sensitive and responding hearts. 
He has few near family ties to influence him. 
It is Kate, this girl who was an utter stranger 
to him two years ago, who has forged this 
strong link in the chain that binds him to Eng- 
land ; a link which must either be broken alto- 
gether, or must involve consequences he does 
not dare to think of. It is for her sake he re- 
grets it—not for himself. The awakening of 
feelings so pure, and sweet, and sacred has 
been the quickening of a new life, which, 
however it resolves itself, must be a gain— 
the arousing of pure aspirations, which cannot 
die away fruitlessly, even if their end be but 
to add his name to that great company who, 
having come out of great tribulation, and 
having overcome, walk in white robes of peace 
at last. 

Kate Seymour knows his decision now. 
He told her a few days ago, and she said no 
word of discouragement. He blesses her for 
that, but it was only what, with his exalted 
idea of her, he had expected. Since the day 
when he told her his dream, and when, in 
the mere seeking of her confidence, their souls 
seemed drawn so closely together, he has 
never spoken to her one word of love, never 
breathed a word to tempt her to forsake her 
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home for his sake; nay, till lately, he has 
hardly acknowledged to himself that she does 
more than believe in him. Perhaps it would 
be better for Kate if he would risk all, and 
tell her all, but sentiments of honour as well 
as of uncertainty hold him back, and silence 
seems his only resource at present. 

Had he seen her after their last conversa- 
tion, when she was safely shut into her room, 
struggling with her sorrow, longing for the 
certainty which would alone give her the 
right to release her heart from its suppressed 
bitterness, feeling as if all the joy of life was 
slipping from her, not knowing what to dare 
or to do, he might have wavered in his de- 
cision. Kate is different now to what she 
was a year ago. Her nature has grown and 
deepened. She enjoys more and suffers 
more. This other soul which has touched 
hers has quickened her life to intenser con- 
sciousness, and into the old quietude and 
shallowness of thought she can return no 
more. So if she loses him she has much to 
thank him for, she knows ; much by which 
she will be the richer unto her life’s end ; 
but her present passage is a hard and cloudy 
one, and where or to whom to turn she knows 
not. 

One day, while in this harassed and sor- 
rowful state, a gleam of light came to her un- 
expectedly, on which she lived for a while. 
She was walking with her mother along the 
road leading to the cemetery, when they saw 
a horse coming rapidly toward them. The 
rider proved to be their old doctor, Mr. 
Henley, returning from one of his country 
rounds. He admired Mrs. Seymour, and was 
always ready for a chat, so, reining in his 
horse, he walked along by their side. Kate 
listened to their talk in a dull, indifferent 
way. What was Mr. Lindley and his gout 
to her, or the ever-recurring subject of Mr. 
Pettifer’s enviable house? Her thoughts 
were far away, when a name caught her ear 
and riveted her attention. 

“And there’s our young parson, Venn,” 
said Mr. Henley. . “ He’s got a maggot in 
his head, I find: wanting to go out to the 
ends of the earth after work he might do 
better at home.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Seymour, “I think it is 
a pity myself. Still one does not like to 
— missionary zeal. There is little enough 
of it.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “he'll never go. 
He hasn’t the health. At least, so it seems 
to me. Good morning, Mrs. Seymour,” and 


he rode away. A sudden ray of light shot 
through Kate’s clouds, 


Supposing, after all, 





he should wot go! and though the next mo- 
ment she blamed herself for admitting as a 
thought of good what must mean something 
adverse to her love, still—there was no de- 
nying it—the mere doubt was a lift for the 
time being. She began to look about her, to 
notice the fineness of the day, to feel the 
softness of the warm south wind, and to 
follow her mother’s cheerful talk with interest. 

“Did you hear what Mr. Henley said 
about that nice Rose?” asked Mrs. Seymour. 

“No, mother.” 

“He says she is going to marry the police 
constable, Gribble.” 

“ Dear me, what a good thing for him! 
But I thought he had been married long 


ago.” 
“No. It seems he has admired her for 
years. At last he summoned courage ; but 


the absurd thing was, when he spoke to her 
uncle, who is very deaf, and said, jokingly, 
she was a little thief, and he was going to 
take her in charge, the old man took it 
seriously, and imagined he really meant it— 
officially, you know; and there was quite a 
scene. He said there never had been such 
a thing known in the Battens, and they could 
hardly pacify him.” 

Kate laughed. ‘ What a perfect wife she 
will make!” she said. ‘“Can’t I just fancy 
her, keeping his home as neat as a new pin, 
and his clothes ; and always having a tidy 
room, and a bright fire, and a bright face to 
welcome him when he comes in out of the 
cold, dreary street ; and when he’s on night 
duty she’ll follow him with her thoughts, and 
pray that he may be kept from harm in the 
bitter nights and among the rough, wicked 
men. Oh, I think they will be so happy!” 

Mrs. Seymour looked at her daughter in 
some astonishment—she was not accustomed 
to build up little romances like this—and 
then she saw that her face was flushed and 
her eyes full of tears. ‘ My dear,” she said, 
“what excites you?” 

“Oh! nothing, mother. Only it is so 
pleasant to hear of people who are happy, or 
are likely to be. It gives one faith for other 
poor people who are living in dark places, 
and can’t see much prospect of ever being 
happy themselves.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—POLLY. 


Anxious to lose no time, Mrs. Sternberg 
called on Philippa again the next day, apolo- 
gizing for her speedy return on the plea of 
business, and, without further preamble, in- 
troducing her errand. 

“TJ wanted to consult you about Polly Pen- 
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nell,” she began, and then she told her about 
the father and his evil-doings. 

Philippa flushed and looked uneasy. “He 
is a hopeless subject,” she said rather shortly. 

“Something must be done about the 
child,” said Mrs. Sternberg. “It just struck 
me whether you would take her yourself, and 
train her for a little servant. Now your foot 
often confines you to the house you would find 
her useful in running on errands and waiting 
on you. She would only require her board, 
and perhaps a few clothes ; and though she 
is so young, it is surprising how capable poor 
children often are.” 

But Philippa declined. “I have no ac- 
commodation for a servant, great or small,” 
she said ; “‘ and it would worry me to have a 
child always about.” Then, seeing Agatha 
looked disappointed, “I will see if I can 
think of any plan for her.” 

Mrs. Sternberg felt dismissed, and, rather 
sadly, took her leave. 

Left alone, Philippa made an effort and 
tried to busy herself in her own affairs, but 
somehow nothing would go well. She took 
up a novel, but after reading its most excit- 
ing chapter twice over she found she knew 
nothing of its contents. She began a letter 
to Miss Arthur, but gavethat up. The vision 
of a small pale face, the Nemesis of a neglected 
duty, kept intruding itself between everything 
she did. Philippa’s warm heart was beating 
still, and could not be satisfied without some 
exercise of its old functions; her kind feel- 
ings were but suppressed and smothered for 
a time, and ached for liberty and life again. 
Moreover long habit weaves a powerful chain, 
and almost forces us on in the old groove 
whether we will or no. 

‘She might sleep in the box-closet,” she 
caught herself saying. 

At last, when hour after hour had passed— 
when her early tea, the only meal she still 
managed to enjoy, had been utterly spoiled 
and comfortless, she could bear it no longer, 
and, taking out her writing-case, in hot haste 
scribbled an almost illegible note to Mrs. 
Sternberg—“ Send the child. I will give her 
a trial for a week or two. Please see that 
she is fairly decent. I would not trouble 
you, but that I cannot go out myself.” She 
dispatched the note in the same haste ; and 
that night Philippa slept as she had not slept 
for weeks. 

It was of course too late to do anything 
that evening, but the next day Agatha Stern- 
berg lost no time in accomplishing her wel- 
come mission; and having reached the 
house, formerly mentioned, now held in 








charge for its old lodger by his sister, she 
struggled up the perilous staircase, even fuller 
of gaps and cracks than in the old days, and 


rapped quickly at the door. It was opened 
by a stout elderly woman, with grizzly hair, 
no cap, and a forbidding expression, whose 
most gracious tone of voice was something 
between a snarl and a groan, whose irate an 
uglier peal of thunder than ever growled from 
the bosom of any summer cloud. It needed 
only the sight of her to understand that the 
child Polly had, to say the least, no better 
times now than under the rule of her poor 
disreputable father. 

P.C. Gribble had been right. If he had 
defied the laws, he had fondled his cub. 

“ Any one at home?” said Mrs. Sternberg, 
with her hand on the latch. 

“Folks is mostly at home when there’s no 
work out, and no victuals in the cupboard, 
ain’t they?” was the reply. 

“ Excuse intrusion,” said Agatha. “I came 
about Polly. It’s time she was earning.” 

“ And that’s gospel truth, missis,” said the 
woman, somewhat mollified. “ I’d be thank- 
ful to you or to any one who'd take her off 
my hands, It’s bad enough when a respect- 
able, hard-working female has a shame put 
on her by her relations, without having her 
hands tied with their brats.” 

Mrs. Sternberg turned to the child, who 
was standing, eagerly listening, in her shabby 
frock, with a pinched uncared-for look on her 
face, pitiable to behold. “ Polly,” she said, 
“your kind old friend, Miss Jupp, is not so 
well as she was. She wants a little girl to 
wait on her, and to run errands. We thought 
you would do for her. Would you like to 
go and try?” 

“ Oh yes, please, ma’am. 
to go.” 

‘‘She’ve no clothes fit for that,” grumbled 
the aunt. 

“So I told the lady, but she said she 
would find a few things for her, and would 
not mind, at first, if she was clean. You have 
no objection?” 

“Not I. She’s a handful, I can tell you, 
what with her dainty stomach and her cough 
at night when any one wants to shut their 
eyes.” 

“She coughs, does she?” 

“Not always, please, ma'am,” said Polly 
anxiously. ; 

“ Well, she can but try. Make her as tidy 
as you can, and send her to-morrow.” 

* % % 


I'd be real glad 


* 


The church clock had scarcely ceased 
chiming the hour of nine the next morning, 
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when a feeble rap made itself heard at 
Philippa Jupp’s door. Philippa was in bed ; 
she had fallen into late habits somehow, and 
she imagined it was the servant with her 
breakfast; but when the door, after some 
fumbling, opened, a very small head appeared 
above the tray, which was firmly clutched by 
two little thin, red hands. 

The head wes oddly covered or rather 
overshadowed by a woman’s sun-bonnet, and 
the upper part of the diminutive figure was 
enveloped in a woman’s “cross-over,” as 
small woollen shawis were called in Shipton. 
From the depths of this bonnet peeped, all 
ablaze with excitement, the brown eyes of 
little Polly. 

Philippa sat up and stared in astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, Polly, is it you?” she said. 

“Ves, please, ma’am, I’m come; and as 
your breakfast was just a-coming up, Mrs. 
Hearn, she say as I'd better begin at once, 
and so I brought it up, please, ma’am!” 

“That tray is too heavy for you, child.” 

“Oh, I've brought it up quite safe,” re- 
plied this apology for a servant, her little 
chest heaving all the time; and straightway 
she bore the tray to the bedside, where she 
deposited it with a clatter unhurt. 

“Tis aunt’s bonnet,” she continued, “ I’ve 
got on, and her shawl. Aunt was wonderful 
kind this morning, to be sure. And I’m 
quite clean! I’ve been washing most ever 
since the lady called yesterday.” 

It would have done Agatha Sternberg’s 
heart good to hear Philippa laugh, though 
she was only half awake, and almost as much 
vexed as she was pleased. She raised the 
tray from the chair on to the bed herself. 

“And have you had any breakfast your- 
self, Polly?” she said. 

“Not yet, ma’am.” 

“ How old are you, Polly?” 

“TI should think I was ten, ma’am; 
shouldn’t you think so?” 

“Do you grow at all, Polly?” 

“Qh yes, please, ma’am ; my tail gets ever 
so much shorter!” 

“Your tail, my child—oh, you mean your 
skirt—well, that is encouraging, for a smaller 
maid I never saw!” 

Removing her ponderous head-gear, the 
child revealed clean and neatly arranged 
hair ; but the shawl could not be dispensed 
with, seeing it was needed to conceal many 
rents and tatters, and its result was a sin- 
gularly aged and dwarf-like effect in the little 
figure, overweighting its upper portion, while 
the scanty “tail” of her dress hung limply 








down over two tiny feet and ankles, encased 
in a pair of second-hand boots which were 
mutch too large. 

“We must see to your wardrobe at once,” 
said Philippa, sipping her tea. ‘Sit down 
now, Polly, and you shall have this bread- 
and-butter. I’ve no appetite. I wish I had.” 

“Oh, what a pretty room !” exclaimed the 
child, her eyes roving all round the now 
disorderly apartment with revering wonder. 
“There’s picters, and there’s flowers just like 
you used to bring me when I wasill. Father’s 
gone to work a long way off,” she went on 
innocently. ‘He told me I mightn’t see 
him for ever so long; but wouldn’t he be 
proud and pleased to know I was going to 
live with a lady!” 

So poor father did care enough about his 
child’s faith in him to conceal his falls and 
sorrows from her, thought Philippa. Her 
conscience pricked her sorely, almost more 
than she could bear. Had she been more 
faithful at her post, might not that man have 
been an honest man now? We cannot take 
up and then drop the tasks God gives us 
with impunity, and Philippa knew she had 
the gift of influence—a gift better than that 
of gold. 

Polly settled down, at once introducing a 
new element into life at No. 6. She was a 
good little thing and very affectionate, but 
utterly untrained. Her very intelligence 
made her require more watching and over- 
sight. The first thing was to clothe her in 
garments somewhat more suitable ; the second 
to teach her what to do and what not to do, 
her invariable impulse being to follow pre- 
cisely the opposite course to that she was 
intended to pursue. So that what with dress- 
ing, teaching, training, watching, and being 
waited on, there was hardly an hour in the 
day that the little servant was, or ought to 
have been, entirely off her new mistress’s 
mind ; and how tired, vexed, and yet amused 
and interested, in spite of herself, Philippa 
was, words cannot describe. 

It was exceedingly good for her. As the 
time went on her depression slipped away 
from her, and her cheerfulness returned. She 
forgot to count the hours and analyze her 
weariness, 

But Polly did not grow strong. Watching 
her one day, some six months after her ar- 
rival, sitting at her work in the window, 
Philippa was sorry to see how delicate the 
child looked. She was laboriously ploughing 
her way, as was her wont for an hour every 
afternoon, along a seam, which, had she 
known the proverb, might have represented 
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to her that long lane which has no turning. | during the last hour, often dropped her work 
Suppressed sighs testified to the apparent | and watched her anxiously. ‘The words went 
hopelessness of reaching the end, and a war | to her heart. “ Father’s” work might not be 
trail of red specks bore witness to the dangers | broken even by a summons to his dying 


of the way. child. He had been written to, and a 
“ Are you tired, Polly?” she asked. message, sent through the chaplain of the 
“No, ma’am. My side ache very bad, | prison, had come to Polly, but his secret 

please, ma’am,” had been carefully kept. ‘The loving heart 
“Put away your work at once, Polly. I| should keep its faith unbroken to the 

don’t want to make your side ache.” last. It would be a comfort to him after- 


And every month she looked a little | wards, they knew, and the kindly deception 
thinner, a little more frail, When she first | had not been difficult to keep up. 
came, the better living, the purer air,and the | Agatha Sternberg had come ina little while 
kindness she received seemed to have done | before, but, after the first few words, she too 
wonders for her, but it did not last. Her | had sat down silently by Philippa. Both of 
“work,” as she proudly called it, never very | them seemed to have a feeling as though of 
heavy, was made lighter and lighter for | some strange and solemn presence drawing 
her ; and at last the time came when it had} near. The fire lit up the walls with a flicker- 
to be given up altogether, and old Higgins’s | ing glow, but as yet they had not lighted a 
chair was had in requisition to see whether | candle. Mrs. Sternberg had brought a few 
fresh air without fatigue would revive the| pale auriculas and double white daisies, 
little blossom that drooped and flagged so/| Polly’s favourite flowers; but though the 
on its stem. child had taken them with pleasure, even the 

The Cottage Hospital was suggested, but | exertion of holding them seemed too much 
Philippa would not give her up; nor could | for her, and she had let them fall on the 
any one wish it who saw how she clung to | coverlet. The slight shade of distress which 
the charge the homely care of and loving in- | had crossed her face in thinking of her father 
terest in which had been so healing. had soon passed away. She seemed too 

Slowly, surely, the child was slipping away | weak to dwell long on anything. The church 
from these kind hands. They would fain | clock had just chimed eight, and they fancied 
have held her; now all they could do was to} she had fallen asleep, when she suddenly 
smooth the way tenderly over the last weary | started up with a slight shudder. ‘Oh! 
miles of her short journey. | please, ma’am, I’m frightened!” she gasped. 

Philippa used to tell her stories, to read to| Philippa took the wasted hand in her 
her; often in the night she would creep to - warm, firm grasp, but it was Agatha’s voice 
her bedside, and if she was awake and | which said, in a clear tone— 
feverish, would coax her gently to take a | “The Lord who loves little children is close 
spoonful of milk or jelly, and then would | to you, Polly. He will let no harm touch 
repeat a text or a verse of a hymn; and as | you.” 
the responsive light in the little creature’s| The child looked up and smiled, and I 
eyes told how true and sweet and comforting | think it must have been just then that her 
these simple words were, which had always | Heavenly Father opened the door; for when 
power to still her restlessness and soothe her | Mrs. Sternberg a minute later lighted the 
nerves, any doubt which might have lingered | lamp there was no Polly there. She was 
in her own mind as to the goodness of God, | gone away into the city that needs no 
the perfectness of His revelation, the cer-| candle, neither light of the sun. 
tainty of the blessed hopes held out to His * ° ® * ° 
people, faded away from her like the early ’ 
mist of autumn before the sun. BRETER, BE Ree, Pe 

“If father’s work hadn’t been such along| Amonc the bright spots in this chequered 
way off I’d have liked to have spoke to him | winter Philippa Jupp reckoned the happy 
once again,” murmured Polly one day a few | marriage of her friend Rose. Before the first 
months later, as toward evening she was | snows, and while little Polly was still well 
lying on a little couch by the window, which | enough to be an intensely interested spec- 
was now the only change from her bed which | tator, she had settled down with her admur- 
she could bear. “ Father can’t hardly know,” | ing, not to say worshipping, husband in a 
she went on, half to herself. | little house at the entrance of the Battens 

She had been dozing nearly all the after- | which opportunely fell vacant. The house 
noon, and Philippa, sitting opposite, had, | had, as all the better ones in that part, its 
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porch, its little garden railed in, and its 


flagged path. Through the bright panes of 
its windows peeped out the gay faces of 
carefully nurtured flowers, Mr. Gribble having 
friends among the head gardeners of the 
neighbourhood ; but brighter than the flowers 
was the serene and happy face of the human 
Rose. 

Philippa often thought there seemed a 
peaceful content in happy married life among 
people of this class that those in a higher 
rank might envy. Was it that their simpler 
requirements and the more even flow of their 
lives left them freer from fretting ambitions 
and from those wearing social necessities 
which fasten, with hardly the delay of the 
honeymoon, on so many richer folk? Poverty 
which, in a restricted sense, is always looking 
in at their doors, is too well known a visitor to 
scare love out of the window; rather the 
need for care and sparing must add zest to 
the little indulgences which they can afford, 
and the pride of a wife in her clever manage- 
ment must be keenly felt when its fruits have 
the daily appreciation of a kind husband. 

“Have you heard the news?” asked 
Philippa one day on the occasion of one of 
her first visits to Mrs. Gribble. 

“No, ma’am. What is it?” 

“We are not to lose Mr. Venn after all. 
He has given up his intention of being a 
missionary.” 

“Indeed, ma’am! And why?” 

“The physician he consulted entirely for- 
bade it. He had promised to be guided 
by his advice as to locality, and he would 
not hear of his going out at all. He told 
him he might be fairly well, even with hard 
work, in England, but that even moderate 
work in those climates would kill him. So 
he has given it up.” 

“And Miss Seymour, ma’am ?” 

“Ah! that is the thing, Rose. There is 
no doubt of his attachment to her. Will he 
venture to speak now? And what will they 
say? I could not sleep last night for think- 
ing of it.” 

“They are such kind, good people, ma’am. 
I don’t believe they would stand out if 
Miss Kate’s heart is in it !” 

“Well, Rose, we shall see. Let us hope 
one happy marriage will bring another.” 

And so it was. When the winter was over 
and the time of the singing of birds was come, 
these two hearts, so long struggling to make 
duty take the place of love, were permitted 
to find their rest in each other. Mr. and 
Mrs. Seymour, if not perfectly satisfied—for 
this daughter was their only one and they 








had dreamed wonderful dreams for her— 
were, as Rose said truly, too kind and good 
to stand in the way of her happiness, and so 
their consent was given. 

Marriage was not spoken of as yet, for 
Septimus Venn had still to find a home for 
her; and now his visions of holding the light 
to the far-away heathen were over, he desired 
to find dark places and empty hearts nearer 
home ; but, meanwhile, they were content to 
wait. They would be parted for a time, but 
this necessity threw but a faint summer cloud 
over their happiness, as one early April day 
they walked together for the last time along 
the road under the Lyne wall. It was a 
delicious day, after a period of wet weather 
and blustering breezes. Larks laughed joy- 
ously up in the sky. The sunshine seemed 
to sparkle on the trees, catching points of 
lustre where the leaf buds were swelling every 
hour in the soft damp air. There was a 
tinkling of water in the little runnels by the 
roadside, where the sand-drifts lay yellow and 
moist after the rains. 

Kate’s heart laughed too, but in her lover's 
moods and in his talk there was always an 
element of gravity. Kate liked him all the 
better. Her ideal of him was a grave one ; 
but how satisfying, how strong, how good to 
lean upon, she thought, through all the chang- 
ing, uncertain years. She fancied he would 
perhaps be merrier after a time, when he 
had grown to feel certain of her and of other 
things ; but if not, he would only be himself, 
as she had known him, all the more, and she 
asked nothing better. They went on beyond 
the turn of the road leading to the Mill. The 
ground, always slightly rising, was crossed by 
a footpath through the fields to the brow of 
a grassy pasture where three solitary fir-trees 
stood, and, leaving the road, they took this 
way. It was a favourite resort for children 
in the holidays, being a very storehouse of 
violets, but they were over now, and only 
cowslips nodded among the grass. A 
few passing labourers met them now and 
then. Nearly every one knew Mr. Venn. 
Kate liked to see their friendly glances, 
and to hear their simple ‘Good evening, 
master.” 

The word seemed to awaken some asso- 
ciation in his mind, for he said presently, “ I 
remember being struck with a little incident 
in Henri Perreyve’s life, when, soon after 
receiving the tonsure, he goes to the monas- 
tery of Notre-Dame de Chilais, and, arriving 
at the lonely, pine-shadowed house at the 
hour of sunset, the mules of their own accord 
stop at the chapel, it being the custom for 
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new-comers to salute first the real Master of 
the house.” 

“Tt is beautiful. 
enough into our own lives.” 

“Yes, of all things I like that idea of 


If only that idea entered 


service. Ifwecould but embrace the thought 
fully, it would bring a quietude and a sub- 
mission into our daily work that would 
help us more than anything. A good servant 
has often read his parable to me. Milton 
felt the truth fully when he wrote that in- 
spired line— 
‘* They also serve who only stand and wait!” 

Kate was silent a few moments. Then 
she said softly, “We will acknowledge our 
Master, Septimus.” 

“Yes, my darling,” he replied. “ Being 
sure of each other will be also a help. I 
have felt it from the first moment I allowed 
myself to have it. I feel a completeness in 
my life which leaves me at liberty. Anxiety 
is gone, and the weary struggle with myself 
is over. I feel at rest, Kate, to serve God 
better.” 

She encouraged him with the light in her 
eyes, and he went on— 

“Before, I had a sort of hurried feeling, in 
spite of myself, as if I must get through my 
self-sacrifices first, to attain to my satisfac- 
tions afterwards; but that was all wrong. 
God does not mean this life to be a question 
of desert and payment, as if there were such 
a thing as earning our blessings. He does 
not mean either to deny us His good gifts. 
Till I had found my wife,” he said with a 
smile, “I never felt so certain He never meant 
man to live alone. The gift has brought the 
conviction.” 

They had reached the top of the hilly 
field now, and sat down to rest. There was 
a soft breeze blowing now they had left the 
shelter of the road and the woods. -The 
shadows of the flying clouds chased each 
other swiftly over the landscape beneath. 

“ There are the Mill pigeons,” said Kate ; 
“when the light touches them, they look 
like silver birds.” 

“Mrs. Sternberg’s ‘ birds of peace.’” 

_ “Have you told them?” asked Kate 
timidly. 

“Yes; her reply was characteristic. She 
said, ‘It was well; that I should thus learn 











better to understand the blessed union 
between the Lord and the Church.’” 

“ Ah, the Church is called the Bride, is it 
not?” said Kate, and then she blushed 
hotly at having of herself mentioned that 
wonderful word. 

Again they fell into silence. 

‘People would say ours was a very sober 
love-making, my dearest,” said Septimus 
presently. 

‘Sober! well, yes, if the sunshine is a 
sober thing ; if the new warmth and light that 
call the little buds to life is sober! What do 
you think this bud felt,” she said, holding up 
a little daisy head, “ when it was first wooed 
to open its golden eye to the gladness of the 
spring? Was it a sober sort of pleasure?” 

Which sentence, being an unusually long 
and poetical one for Kate, showed that at 
any rate her thought-buds were developing 
quickly in the balmy air of her new happi- 
ness. “I feel marvellously amiable,” she 
went on merrily. ‘I really could forgive my 
worst enemy, if I could think of him, and 
believe in the best of every one.” 

Mr. Venn looked at her fondly. “I only 
dread at times lest Iam receiving too much,” 
he said. ‘You must never let me forget 
my call to the dark places and the empty 
hearts.” 

“T will not,” said Kate. ‘“ Now you have 
filled mine, I can spare some drops of com- 
fort for others, I think.” 

She answered him almost playfully, for she 
was not going to let him be grave any more 
to-day. Her instinct told her the tension of 
self-control, the pressure of duty, had been 
stern enough and long enough; that he would 
be all the better for a little relaxation. She 
knew his spirit of devotion was too truly 
part of himself to be evaporated by the first 
gleam of sunshine. 

“ Let us go home now,” she said ; “ mother 
will think we are lost.” 

Home! but were not all places home to 
her now by his side? Where were the dreary 
roads or the rough places any more now she 
had him? Oh, wondrous, blessed gift, which 
absorbs our selfishness while it satisfies our 
hunger! Oh, gift ever new, teaching us in its 
satisfactions the fulness of the lovingkindness 
of God ! one 
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HE charming season of spring, with all | exuberant with life and gaiety. It is the 
its freshness, in Greece opens in the | season of work, when each prepares his field, 
month of March. ‘The eye, wearied with | his vineyard, or his olive garden for the 
the powerful light shining on the bare moun- future harvest. It isthe time for the traveller 
tain tops and the trees despoiled of their | to traverse the country without fatigue, under 
foliage, is ravished with the spectacle of the | a mild sky that warms without burning, and 
sudden metamorphosis which takes place at | see plains covered with rich verdure, wooded 
this period. As if by a miracle, you seem | mountains, forests in full vegetation, carpeted 
to be transported into another country, or | with mosses and odorous plants, 
discovering a new promised land. Whilst | No period is better than this for exploring 
the people, submitting to the rigorous fast of | the very numerous monasteries of this land, 
Lent, live sadly, Nature awakens and, con- | and so different are they one from another that 
trasting with the | it is difficult to bring them under one descrip- 
silence of thej|tion. They each constitute a small isolated 
towns, opens her | home, submitting to rules and customs which 
choicest gifts, | have no existence outside the walls. One of 
the largest is that of Taxiarque, belong- 
ing, like all the rest, to the order of St. 
“a Basil; it contains about two hundred 
"Wes monks. A few un- 
, happy idiots or 
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insane persons are received from motives 
of charity, and employed on the more menial 
works, Not far off is the village of Pépélé- 
nitza, where there has been established a 
convent for women. It is to these that we 
propose to take the reader. 

Starting at daybreak, the road led 
through the thick woods of Mavrithioti, 
every leaf of which showered down pearly 
drops after the recent rain, sparkling like 
diamonds or coloured by the sun into rain- 
bow tints, and making in the solitude around 
a sort of rustling sound. Scarcely hidden 
by the chestnut leaves, or flying from tree 
to tree, the blackbirds and thrushes sang 
their joyous salutation to the morning. A 
cloud of insects of the most brilliant colours, 
with transparent wings, joined their humming 
notes to the sweet voices of awakened Nature. 
Trees hid the sight of a torrent which was 
rushing below, in a ravine where the sun’s 
rays could not penetrate; but when the 
bridge was reached, the stream was seen 
forcing its way between dark blocks of gra- 
nite, the foaming waters swollen by the melt- 
ing snow, and bearing down detached rocks 
which rose like black spots amidst the waves. 

Very lovely is the vegetation growing 
above. Evergreen oaks, pines, and wild 
cherries, with their red berries, are enlaced 
by creeping plants. When the path becomes 
more open, it is encumbered by rose-trees, 
wild jasmine, eglantine, and clematis. A 
turn in the road suddenly opens out a long 
valley, lying between two wooded hills and 
bathed in sunlight. On a plateau to the 
right the square, heavy, white walls of the 
monastery are surrounded by a _ garden 
planted with cypress, mulberries, fig-trees, 
and giant roses. Two monks in their black 
robes were walking on the terrace. From 
time to time others might be seen, pruning 
the vines; these were the younger members 
of the fraternity, or deacons. One about 
twelve years old placed himself before 
us, his eyes cast down, holding a faggot on 
his shoulder and a reaping-hook at his side. 
His dress was of blue linen, faded by re- 
peated washings ; whilst his face resembled a 
ripe peach, and his chestnut curls were hang- 
ing beneath his blue cap, “You are going 
to Taxiarque?” he said. “Itis well; but I 
will go before to announce you.” And he 
ran forwards. 

From the abundant flowers outside, it was 
a change to enter the gate ; no more verdure 
and scarcely a glimpse of sky. Around the 
square court the buildings had been raised 
without any regard to order, pierced by an 





infinity of small doors and irregular windows, 
There are long galleries of white wood or 
old oak, finely carved, and little staircases 
leading to each separate cell, placed accord. 
ing to the caprice of each architect, and 
permitting communication between the occu- 
pants. Fancy all these built at different 
epochs, not a door or window alike, and 
placed on enormous vaults of stone which 
serve for granaries and cellars, and you will 
have some idea of the aspect of Taxiarque. 

Black and blue robes, sheets, counterpanes, 
and dirty linen hung over the balustrades 
drying in the sun. Some monks were busy 
at work in a gallery, others walked gravely 
beneath them in idleness. Before a new 
building, an old man with a white beard was 
lying on an osier sofa, smoking his chibouque 
and eating preserved fruit and coffee from a 
tray. Every moment an old or young head 
would appear behind a door, look out, and 
withdraw, many of the latter silently passing 
like shadows round the labyrinth of galleries 
to and from school. 

Preceded by the monks, who did us the 
honour of a reception, we were taken to the 
superior. He is the richest man in the con- 
vent, and has just built himself three rooms 
lined with white fir. Very old and silent, he 
expressed in a few words and trembling 
voice the pleasure with which he offered us 
hospitality. He ordered coffee and the 
famous rose confectionery, which is made by 
every monk in the spring-time and enjoys a 
great reputation in Achaia, A room was to 
be prepared for our night’s rest, and after a 
few compliments we retired, to visit succes- 
sively all the important functionaries. The 
same reception awaited us. Some, more in- 
quisitive or talkative, plied us with a thou- 
sand questions; whilst the graver men spoke 
of their riches, comforts, and the state of 
Taxiarque. There were others who seemed 
half asleep, and were annoyed at the inter- 
ruption. But the most striking characteristic 
was the perfect quietude, the placid satisfac- 
tion expressed in the faces of all these beings 
who had given themselves up to perpetual 
rest. Not a complaint or regret was heard ; 
fat and smiling, their life passes without in- 
terest, in an innocent torpor—lodged, clothed, 
and fed, there is nothing else to wish for. 
The revolutions of the world, new inventions, 
unexpected discoveries, never trouble them ; 
the single care is to increase their fortunes. 
Should a visitor suggest that life has no 
grandeur but’ in action, they would shake 
their heads with an incredulous air, and, 
their half-opened eyés gazing with a bene- 
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volent expression, would give as the only 
reply the old maxim, “ Happiness is content- 
ment with our position.” 

It was a pleasant change when we issued 
from a dirty room (our tenth visit), to meet 
a fine, tall, thin monk, who invited us cour- 
teously in good Italian to come to his room. 

“T am the grammateus” (secretary), he 
said. “If you will descend to the next story, 
I will show you some books; it will afford 
me much pleasure. I can then show you 
the church and library ; there are some old 
manuscripts which you may be able to de- 
cipher, for I am not very learned.” 

His room was cleaner and more ornamented 
than the rest ; engravings and maps hung be- 
side religious pictures, a table was covered 
with papers and books ; it was the home of a 
man who liked to surround himself with 
things he knew not and could never travel to 
see. We pleased him much by admiring 
everything, and his large dark eyes shone 
with intelligence, lighting up his pale features. 

Beside the bed stood a small iron case 
carefully locked, like many which had been 
noticed in the other rooms, and on which 
each monk sat down in preference to a 
chair. It led to the inquiry— 

“What do you do with this coffer? Is it 
your strong box ?” 

“Yes,” he replied with perfect seriousness, 
“it is the safe for my money.” 

“But have you each your own?” 

“Yes; does that astonish you? Our mo- 
nasteries are not organized like your western 
ones. They are communities ; here it is just 
the opposite. You have seen that each lives 
separate from the rest, yet it is not a rule 
which ordains it, for there are many whom 
you have not visited who are associated and 
have all things in common. The greater num- 
ber think that they retain their independence 
and have more enjoyment when alone. Who- 
ever comes here brings all his goods and 
keeps them in his own possession ; he gene- 
rally buys a vineyard near the house, and 
sells the produce as he best can. Some who 
arrived very poor have now sufficient money 
to build their own rooms and live at ease ; 
others have not prospered, and are in difficult 
Straits. In fact, it is a town or a village 
from which women are excluded. We have 
our government, choose our president and 
representatives at the council-board, paying 
the share of the general expenses, but as to 
profits, they are our own. Each lives and 
works for himself, We lend, borrow at a 
high rate of interest, buy, and sell. You 
may know that the greater part of the raisins 








which are exported to England grow here. 
It may be well,” he continued, “ when the 
safe is full, but what use is all this work and 
economy? The prosperous die like the rest ; 
their riches escape without any profit to 
them, except to build a handsomer suite of 
rooms and buy richer robes, As for the 
others, they have no conscience, and each 
one thinks he is content when he can tran- 
quilly rest as if he already slept in the tomb.” 
Such was the speaker’s story of this so-called 
“religious” fraternity, and he seemed to 
pride himself in allowing the contempt he 
felt for the society in which he was con- 
demned to live toappear. It was the old, old 
story—“ all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

When our conversation was finished, they 
led us to supper with the superior, and then 
to our sleeping-room, newly built, with walls, 
beds, cupboards, doors, and windows of white 
pine. A balcony looked to the west, over 
the lovely valley where lay the women’s con- 
vent. Our sleep was not untroubled, for an 
earthquake, so common in this neighbour- 
hood, shook the monastery. At the first 
sound of the keys rattling in the locks, every 
one ran into the court. Two hundred white 
spectres were rushing about, gesticulating and 
throwing their large dark shadows on the 
ground in the moonlight. Five minutes had 
scarcely passed before the alarm was over 
and all had returned to rest. 

In the morning we were awakened by a 
strange sort of humming sound, resembling 
the rolling of a muffled drum or distant tolling 
of a bell. A boy monk, who brought us 
coffee, told us that it arose from the cymbals 
or wooden bells, and since it was a festival 
we should hear them all the day. On rising, 
he presented a silver ewer with a long, finely- 
chiselled neck, and silver dish, pouring the 
water, scented with essence of roses, over our 
hands. The grammateus joined us again, 
leading the way to the library, which was in 
a piteous condition, and at the close of the 
service we went into the church. It is built 
in the middle of the court, of stone from the 
mountain, with little elevation or space. The 
interior is richly adorned, but greatly wanting 
in good taste, covered with pictures and 
precious offerings, whilst along the walls are 
small niches filled with the rudely carved 
wooden figures of saints. Our time was ex- 


hausted, and we wished to proceed to Pépé- 
lénitza, so, with many thanks, we bade adieu 
to the monks, for none would accept the 
smallest gratuity in return for their hospitality, 
and, crossing the torrent, struck through the 
woods and mountains to our next stage. 
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After a toilsome journey in the hot sun, 
the arid crests were reached, where are con- 
structed about fifteen houses on two rocks 
separated by a steep precipice. Looking 
round not a face was visible; the houses 
seemed to be deserted; doors and windows 
were closed; not a sound disturbed the 
evening silence, and it was with a feeling of 
sadness that we gazed on the misery and dirt 
which pervaded the place. Dirty linen, 
coarse and hard, hung drying from the win- 
dows, and the road was strewn with débris 
and offal of every kind. As we were knocking 
at the door, a hideous object appeared, one 
of the poor insane patients who are received 
in these convents. ‘Two women soon ran 
out after her, and with blows from a stick 


made her return into the house. At length | 


one of the nuns consented to show us the 
priest’s house. 


He was about thirty years old, tall, thin, | 


and his wrinkled face betraying the privations 
of a strictly ascetic life. His eyes, timid as 
a child’s, expressed kindness and resignation, 


and though so awkward and confused, it was | 
impossible not to feel a respectful admira- | 
tion for one who evidently devoted himself | 
to the duties of his holy office, and was | 
ready to lay down his life for his faith. The | 
priests of the Greek Church are allowed to | 


marry, and he had two little girls who waited 


willingly upon us. When he had heard our | 


story he said— 
“TI hope you will not entertain a bad 
opinion of our convent. We will go out 


together, and I will show you all you desire. | 


But we are very poor, and if you spend the 
night here I shall feel ashamed of the hospi- 
tality 1 can give you. But we will now try 
to get you some dinner.” 

From a small cupboard in the wall he took 
a dish of olives, goats’ cheese, and a bottle 
of oil, then whispered something in his 
child’s ear. She soon returned radiant, with 
two eggs, which were placed in the ashes, 
and, our simple meal ended, we went out 
before sunset to visit the convent. Our im- 
pressions were not changed: there was the 
same silence, sadness, and misery all around, 
and as we advanced into the centre of the 
village the houses appeared even poorer and 
dirtier. The church alone, filling a small 
hollow in the rock, was clean and well cared 


for ; this was the priest’s work. He was de- 


lighted to point out the details and watch 


our admiration for an old crucifix, exqui- 


sitely carved, the pedestal almost buried 
in a bunch of wild myrtle, which he had 
placed above the altar, as well as some 


LS 
modern vases filled with flowers from the 
mountain. 

Coming out, we crossed the frail bridge of 
worm-eaten wood thrown over the precipice, 
| uniting the two parts of the convent. It 
| trembled beneath our feet, and had no para- 
! pet. The priest said there had been many 
accidents, and six months ago two of the 
|insane inmates had fallen down and were 
| killed. We entered one of the nearest build- 
ings, used as a weaving shop ; twenty women, 
!in blue dresses, were seated before their 
looms making pieces of cotton, such as they 
| wore. None spoke or even lifted their heads. 
Some, more skilful, mingled silk with the 
cotton in a pattern ; these were working on 
their own account, and sold the produce of 
their looms to the merchants. 

Even more than at Taxiarque, each lives 
| for herself in this singular community. The 
rules which compel certain daily duties leave 
them the most complete independence as to 
home, food, and the employment of their 
time, when not attending the two daily ser- 
vices in the church, One thing is absolutely 
necessary, it is that each should be able to 
maintain herself and never become a burden 
to her companionss The larger number 
possess an income and live in idleness; the 
rest work for them, and are paid. It re- 
| sembles a village where the inhabitants have 
taken a vow never to go into the world, It 
| is almost impossible to discover their motives, 

for in a country like Greece religious belief 
| is strong but calm, never rising to the exalted 
state of mysticism which frequently prevails 
/among the younger members of a Roman 
| Catholic convent. 
| We afterwards heard, as an explanation, 
| that the nuns are always recruited from the 
| peasant class, never from the towns. Widows 
|and unmarried women come for rest and 
| security, shut themselves up in a house with 
| perhaps one associate, and a wall separates 
their garden from the others. They probably 
own fields, vineyards, or cotton plantations, 
from which to draw their revenue; as, in 
Greece, the women can and do work in the 
ground better than the men. They find many 
in the convent ready to be engaged, and em- 
ploy four or five of the poorer class. There 
is much oppression and vexation among the 
aristocratic ranks, as they abuse their autho- 
rity towards the weak, who in turn envy and 
hate them. 

After a night’s rest at the priest’s house he 
awoke us an hour before sunrise to hear 
matins. A fog covered the houses, and a 
| summer rain was falling; not a light appeared 
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in any window, not a voice was heard; but 
the church was lighted with many-branched 
copper lamps, and wax lights burned round 
the crucifix. All the nuns were there silently 
kneeling before their wooden benches. ‘The 
service only lasted a quarter of an hour. The 
priest intoned a strange canticle at the con- 
clusion, which the hearers took upi n chorus, | 
and then all dispersed in the pale light of | 
the morning. We also bade adieu to our kind | 
entertainer. 

The sad impressions that we received in | 





these visits overthrew many illusions. In- 
stead of an indolent but inoffensive society 
of men we found one utterly without faith in 
eternal things, never attempting to cultivate 
their intellectual faculties, and entirely desti- 
tute of moral feeling. This asylum, originally 
created by St. Basil for religious meditation 
and prayer, is now but a little theatre where 
evil passions act under dissimulation, where 
man makes himself the enemy of his fellow- 
man, and has no enjoyment but what he feels 
in the abasement of the rest. 





CONFIRMING THE TESTIMONY OF CHRIST. 


By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, 


HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


‘* Even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you.’’—1 Cor. i. 6, 


HIS isa short sentence, merely a paren- 
thesis ; only, as it might appear, a frag- 
ment of thanksgiving ; but, if we will give our 
thoughts to it, we shall find that it leads us 
very near to God, and very deep into the | 
recesses Of our own hearts. Let me first | 
try to make it clear what the words mean. | 
St. Paul had spent eighteen months at 
Corinth. It was his first stay of any length 
in any European town. All that he had) 
done—and truly it was much—at Philippi, 
at Thessalonica, at Berea, and at Athens, 
was done, as it were, “by the way”—in the | 
course of short visits, even the longest of | 
which, that at Philippi, could scarcely be 
called a sojourn. Corinth was to be his 
European home. Corinth was then the 
capital of Greece—the centre of commerce, of | 
business, of fashion, and, it must be added, 
of profligacy. Probably no city ever existed 
which, to a human eye, would have seemed 
sO unpromising as a soil for the reception of 
Christian seed. Its whole tone of feeling and 
thinking was secular, frivolous, licentious in 
the extreme. St. Paul’s heart was one of 
the most courageous and hopeful ever given 
to man; but it may well have died within 
him when he found himself almost alone in 
so vast and so uncongenial a society. No | 
wonder that, as he himself says, he “ was 
with them in weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling.” Yet it was of this place 
that the Lord said unto him in a vision, | 
“ Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace ; for I am with thee, and no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much | 
people in this city.” | 
Yes; we may speak of “ unpromising | 
material,” and “hopeless incompatibility,” | 
and “‘ municipal prejudice,” and the like, as | 





reasons for not carrying the gospel mes- 
sage to this and that class, this and that 
nation, this and that continent ; but there 
are still, as then, eyes that see a vision, and 
ears that heara voice: “I have much people 
here ;” and by the faith of these few servants 
of the Unseen slowly but surely the earth 
will be filled with the knowledge of the Lord. 

St. Paul had to decide what he should say 
to those he met at Corinth. Should he meet 


them on their own ground, moral or intel- 


lectual? Should he bid them give up their 
vices and their frivolity, and fairly shame 
them into purer living? Should he add one 
more system of philosophy to the many 
systems of philosophy then current, and enter 
the lists with Zeno, whose scholars taught in 
his own city Tarsus, or again Epicurus, or 
Philo of Alexandria? 

No! this was not the work which God had 
sent him to do. In this wealthy, gay, plea- 
sure-loving town, he determined to know 
nothing among them save Jesus, a crucified 
Messiah. He would tell them who Jesus 
was, and how He had lived and died, and 
what was the value of His life and His death, 
and what was their message to the hearts of 
men. And this, though he knew perfectly 
well how the mass of his hearers would receive 
his statement. To the Jews, in Corinth as 
in other cities, the notion of a crucified 
Messiah, a Messiah outraged on the gibbet 
of a malefactor, was simply odious and 
abominable, an “offence,” or stumbling-block, 
which nothing could get over. To the Greek 
it was simply meaningless, mere verbiage 
and folly. What connection could there be 
between the death of a Galilean carpenter 
on a cross at Jerusalem and the moral 
regeneration of such places as Athens and 
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Corinth? And yet the work of God moved 
on, and the Church of Corinth was founded. 

About four years afterwards St. Paul re- 
ceived while at Ephesus some disquieting 
news of his beloved converts. They were 
distracted by religious party faction. Gross 
moral scandals were tolerated among them. 
On fundamental Christian doctrines, even 
on the truth of the resurrection of the body, 
their faith was misty and unsound. The 
result was the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
And now we are in a position to understand 
the short sentence to which I referred above, 
“even as the testimony of Christ was con- 
firmed in you.” 

St. Paul begins his letter with thankful 
recognition of the good existing at Corinth. 
It is a sign of a masculine mind and a strong 
faith when a man can at once deal un- 
sparingly, though with a heavy heart, with 
grave moral evils, and at the same time, re- 
fusing to see the whole scene “in black,” 
resolutely does justice to the good which he 
knows to be still predominant. 

St. Paul’s recollection of what Corinth 
was, and of what, by God’s grace, some 
amongst its citizens had in a few months 
become, could not but fill him with thank- 
fulness. 

“T thank my God,” he says, “always on 
your behalf, for the grace of God which is 
given you by Jesus Christ ; that in everything 
ye are enriched by Him, in all instruction 
and in all knowledge ; even as the testimony 
of Christ was confirmed in you.” St. Paul 
had during his eighteen months’ stay borne 
testimony to Christ. He had not spoken of 
himself; he was a witness to Christ. He 
said of Christ what he knew to be true—who 
Christ was, what Christ desired, what Christ 
could do. And what the Apostle thus said 
of his Master was confirmed among the 
Corinthians. It was proved to be true. Do 
you ask how? I reply, partly by the special 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which were lavished 
freely among the Corinthians, as we learn 
from later chapters of the Epistle, and partly 
—can we doubt chiefly ?—by the altered, 
the reformed lives of the new converts. 
St. Paul knew, and gratefully remembered, 
what they had been and what they had be- 
come ; the change from frivolity to earnest- 
ness, from idol-worship to prayer, from 
coarseness to purity, from bitter envy and 
jealousy to that state of mind—as yet, it is 
true, very far from perfect—in which they 
could at least understand something of the 
beauty of that unequalied portrait of Charity ; 
of her, so different from the divinities of 








Greece, who “suffereth long and is kind, 
who envieth not, who vaunteth not herself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own.” A body of 
men and women who could read with patience 
and with pleasure such a description were 
already the seal of St. Paul’s apostleship. They 
were living monuments that the Apostle had 
not, to use his own expression, run in vain, 
but that his testimony to Christ, that is, what 
he had said about his Master’s person and 
power, was already proved to be true in the 
case of their own hearts. 

But now let us leave Corinth and come 
much nearer home ; though, indeed, I would 
fain hope that what has been said so far has 
not been looked upon as merely a record of 
the past. In thinking of the Corinthians we 
may some of us have already been thinking 
of ourselves. 

Remember, then, there is not one of us 
who has not received in some measure the 
“testimony of Christ.” That is to say, we 
have been told about Christ. We have heard 
what He is, and what He wishes us all to be. 


“ Brought to His arms in infancy, 
Ere heart could feel or tongue could speak,” 


we have since those early, unconscious days 
been learning something more about Jesus of 
Nazareth. To some of us the testimony has 
come in the most attractive manner of all; 
not so much by word or formal teaching as 
by the life of those whom we have loved and 
trusted most—some father, or mother, orsister, 
or brother, or friend, in whose presence it was 
easy to remember, nay, impossible to forget, 
that even in this distracting world of ours 
everything might still be done, every life 
might quietly be lived, “in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

And so with the more direct exhortation 
that we have received, such advice, I mean, 
as comes from the pulpit. All that is said 
from a Christian pulpit is, or ought to be, the 
testimony of Christ. Directly, or indirectly, 
it must be this, or it is misplaced presump- 
tion. We preach not ourselves, no favourite 
fancies or discoveries of our own, but Christ 
Jesus. Even when we speak to you of 
plain duties and vulgar temptations, of 
diligence, and of veracity, and of courage, 
and of temperance in eating and drinking, 
and of unselfishness in spending money, and 
of interest in the poor and the like—all this 
is, to the best of our belief, the “ testimony 
of Christ.” It is not because we wish it, but 
because Christ wishes it. It is not because 
discipline becomes the easier, and our cha- 























racter outside is more favourably spoken of, 
but because this is the will of God, as shown 
to us in the life and death of Christ, even our 
sanctification. We observe in the Gospels 
that no one ever worked like Jesus Christ, 
and we believe, and we tell you, that He | 
hates idleness. We observe that He never 
spared Himself, and we are sure that He 
hates self-indulgence. We notice how the 
poor and the outcast gathered around Him, 
and how closely His heart was drawn to | 
them; and, therefore, as the witnesses of | 
what we have thus noticed, we again and 
again, and often with deep thankfulness and 
encouragement, commend to your respect and 
your sympathies the well-ascertained wants 
of your poorer fellow-countrymen. And so I 
might go on through most of the topics, so 
well known to most of you, which are treated 
from this pulpit. They are, I repeat it, or 
they ought to be, the testimony of Christ: | 
what we know about Him, your Master and 
ours ; what we have seen and heard; a most 
imperfect testimony, God knows, leaving, 
doubtless, whole realms of His glory un- 
discovered and unexplained, but still all a 
testimony to Him, to none lower ; what we 
have to say not about men, nor about books, 
nor about theories, but about Him, and | 
Him crucified. 
And who is there among us, whatever his | 
age, who may not with advantage put to | 
himself the question, “ How far has this | 
testimony deen confirmed in me?” | 
St. Paul says that what he told the| 
Corinthians about Christ was proved to be | 
true in their case. Their reformed lives, 
their Christianized powers, proved it. How 
has it been with us? Is there anything now 
in our lives or characters which goes to swell 
the mass of proof that what has been told us 
of Christ by his countless witnesses is a truth 
and not a fable? Is there any one living, 
either in this world or in the world beyond | 
the grave, who has reason to thank God that 
we are the seal of his or her apostleship in | 
the Lord ; that something in us adds to the 
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weight of evidence that Jesus was not only 
an executed martyr, but a crucified Messiah, 
the power of God and the wisdom of 


| God? 


I put this question as simply and as 
solemnly as I can to the conscience of each 
one among you. I do not except the 
youngest. If any one thinks he is too young 
to be capable of so august a thing as proving 
the truth of what he has been told about 
Christ, his diffidence misleads him. If he 
only knew the effect upon older persons of 
simple, unaffected piety and dutifulness on 
the part of the young! I do not speak of 
the beauty of the picture—call that, if you 
will, an affair of sentiment—I speak of the 
anchor of faith, the support in godliness, 
which older people get by the light of youth- 
ful goodness. One of the greatest poets * of 
this century has said in imperishable words, 
speaking to a young child five years old :— 

“My heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn,” 

No man is worthy to be a teacher or an 
older companion who has not again and 
again felt in his heart the truth of those 
words. The younger teach the elder, if they 
will, quite as muck as the elder teach the 
younger; and, what is more, their teaching 
is deeper and more permanent. 

Therefore, let none among us imagine that 
he is too young, or too old, or too dull, or 
too sinful, or too hardened to confirm by 
God’s help the testimony of Christ ; to show, 
I mean, that what he has been taught about 
Jesus is true and not false. We can all show, 
if we will, that Christians are humble and un- 
selfish, and ready to confess error. We can 
all show that we regard faults as sins, needing 
God’s forgiveness, and teaching boundless 
sympathy. We can all show that Christ’s 
example elevates our range of interests, and 
sets our affection on things above. And if 
all this be possible, it ought Zo de done. 





“ Anecdotes for Fathers.” 


* From Wordsworth’s 





SPRING. 


| > bey joyous Spring ! thou season of the year 
When nature at its brightest doth appear ; 

When trees that late a robe of white have worn— 

The snows of winter, and the hoar-frost borne— 

Now, with a pleasant green, are budding new ; 

The purest green that e’er met mortal view. 

O’er fields and valleys, nestling still and deep, 

And up the rugged hillsides, rough and steep, 

Spring spreads its carpet of luxuriant grass— 

Kiss’d by the breezes as they softly pass ; 

E’en storm-rent, blasted rocks, of verdure bare, 

Transfigured, shine with light that crystals wear. 

Then whispering winds, and cooling, fragrant showers 

Bring from the earth its sweetest, earliest flowers : 

The graceful lilies in their robes of white ; 

The primroses, all golden in the light ; 

The simple daisies, ever fresh and fair, 

And crocuses, and purple violets rare. 

And as their fragile forms peep from the ground, 

A fragrant perfume softly steals around ; 

Which, ’midst the winds and showers that gave it birth, 

Wafts its soft odours over all the earth. 

From groves and forests, silent all too long, 

The hum of insects and the birds’ sweet song 

Are borne upon the air, as loud they raise 

Their tuneful anthem in their Maker’s praise. 

And, in its course, the rippling brooklet gleams 

Beneath the radiance of the golden beams 

Of the bright sun, appearing now on high, 

An orb of glory in the cloudless sky. 

O beauteous Spring! when all is fresh and sweet, 

And nought but purity the gaze will meet ; 

When in each flower, each tree, and thing we trace 

Our God’s almighty power and wondrous grace. 

Thou art His Handiwork ; the year’s new youth ; 

The purest emblem of unsullied truth. 

Oh, through thy coming, may He teach us how 

To make our lives as pure and bright as thou! 


C. WILMOT EPLETT. 





























** E’en stormerent, blasted rocks, of verdure bare, 
Transfigured, shine with light that crystals wear.” 
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FAIRY-LAND AMONG THE SPONGES. 
A Chapter in Modern Knowledge. 


By THE Rev. J. 


ATURE is always intolerant of human 
presumption. 

Man collects some facts, generalises upon 
them, establishes theories delightfully satis- 
factory to their originator, and then settles 
down in proud consciousness of his own 
wisdom. But he is not long allowed to rest. 
Out of her measureless treasure-houses Na- 
ture produces some fact equally unexpected 
and incontrovertible, and the old-established 
theories melt away like snow-wreaths before 
the spring-tide sun. 

Not the least among the advantages of 
physical science is, that those who really 
study it for its own sake, and not for the 
purpose of inventing new nomenclature and 
promulgating new theories for the purpose of 
glorifying themselves, learn day by day how 
little they know, and so far from being vain 
of their knowledge, are humiliated by their 
ignorance. Of all created beings the highest 
archangel must be the most humble, because 
he knows the most. 

We do not even know the distinctive 
marks which separate animal from vegetable 
life. Locomotion was for many years ac- 
cepted as the proof of animal life, and the 
volvoces which roll ceaselessly through the 
water, and the diatoms which dart about 
as swiftly as the whirling beetles, and avoid 
collision with equal dexterity, were ranked 
among the animals. 

Now, however, all these minute beings 
have been proved to belong to the simplest 
forms of vegetable life, and the Locomotive 
theory had to be abandoned. 

Among the beings which occupy the 
border-land between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, the Sponcgs have of late 
years started into prominence. Relegated 
at first to the vegetable, but now conclu- 
sively proved to belong to the animal king- 
dom, the sponges are full of interest to the 
student of zoology. 

With the sponge of commerce we are all 
familiar enough, and it is scarcely necessary 
to state that it consists of the horny skeleton 
alone, the whole of the organic matter having 
been removed. This organic matter is appa- 
rently nothing but a mere wash or film of 
gelatinous substance covering every filament 
of the skeleton; but when carefully ex- 
amined it presents a most remarkable mixture 
of simplicity and complication. 





G. WOOD, M.A. 


Without entering into the purely scientific 
details of sponge-structure, I will endeavour to 
lay open some of the wonders which are hidden 
in one of the lowest forms of animal life. 

In order to appreciate the life of a sponge 
it will be necessary to examine a living speci- 
men. To procure a living marine sponge is 
not very easy; but the fresh-water sponges are 
common enough, and will answer our purpose 
just as well. They may be procured in almost 
any slow-flowing river, and are adherent to 
twigs and similar objects that have remained 
in the water for some length of time. 

At Oxford I used to find them in the 
Cherwell and Isis, mostly attached to willow 
twigs that had drooped into the water. The 
still water near a lock is a favourite spot 
for them, and in sheets of fresh water they 
are wonderfully numerous. The great Swin- 
don reservoir is so full of them that any 
amount may be procured in an hour or so. 

Take one of these sponges, the smaller the 
better, and place it in a glass vessel. A 
common watch-glass will answer the purpose 
admirably. Presently, distinct currents will 
be perceptible in the water, especially if a 
little carmine or indigo be dissolved in it. 
Prussian blue is poisonous, but the “ blue” 
used by the laundress is safe enough. Car- 
mine, however, is, in my opinion, better 
than any blue tint, as it is prettier in general 
effect, and the particles are so transparent 
that they do not become opaque when col- 
lected together. 

When the currents are fairly established 
the magnifying glass will exhibit a wonderful 
phase of animal life. 

The whole of the surface of the sponge is 
covered with little prominences, having at 
the tip of each a tolerably large aperture. 
Through this hole the coloured water pours 
outwards with a steady rush, causing the 
currents which have made themselves visible. 

But how did these coloured particles, 
which rush out with such force, get into the 
sponge at all? A more powerful lens will 
solve the problem. The whole of the surface 
is studded with innumerable little holes, 
piercing through the gelatinous membrane 
and admitting the water into the interior of 
the sponge. A section of the sponge will 
show that these little holes lead into canals 
which travel in every direction through the 
substance of the sponge, and finally lead to 
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the larger apertures through which the water 
is ejected. 
Every now and then the current will 


stop, and all the tiny orifices are closed, | 


without even a mark to show where they had 
been. Presently it begins again, and then it 
will be seen that the former orifices are not 


reopened, but that fresh apertures are de- | 


veloped as they are wanted, 

Now we may ask ourselves how these 
larger apertures are kept open, and to answer 
the question we must call chemistry to our 
aid. In some sponges 
we can use the blow- 
pipe; butas a general 
rule some strong acid 
or caustic alkali will 
destroy the whole of 
the animal matter. 
If the residuum be 
examined with the 
microscope a_ vast 
number of glassy 
spicules will be seen, 
varying in shape, size, 
and colour with the 
kind of sponge. 

Some of them look 


exactly as if they 
were made of pink 
and white — sugar- 


candy, and all chil- 
dren to whom I have 
shown them have 
expressed regret at 
their inability to eat 
such tempting objects. 
Those of the ordinary 
sponge have the most 
striking resemblance 
to the “ crow’s-feet,” 
or “ caltrops,” which 
were once used to 
impede the progress 
of cavalry. Itis said 
that these spiculz 
vary according to the 
substance on which 
the sponge is fixed, 
as well as in the 
species; but I have doa) il 





had no opportunity ; j \ 
of testing this theory, GM WN 
and content myself Hy \S 


with mentioning it. 
The structure of 

the ordinary marine - 

and fresh - water Fig. 1.—Glass-rope Sponge 


. (Hyalonema Lusitanicum). 
Sponges having been Yai peal size, 





| carefully studied, zoologists set about the 
| very necessary task of classifying them. Con- 
sidering the nature of the subject, this was 
no easy task, and almost as many systems 
were promulgated as there were zoologists 
to write about them. Meanwhile Nature 
had her rebuff ready to produce, and before 
it all the systems fell to pieces. 

Rather more than forty years ago Von 
Siebold brought from Japan among other 
curiosities some odd-looking objects pro- 
visionally called Glass-ropes. One of them 
is shown at Fig. 1, and is drawn about 
half its natural dimensions. What these odd 
things were no one could say, and no one 
had seen anything like them. A bundle of 
long, rather brittle, translucent threads, was 
surrounded by a membrane, and at one end 
was an object which was evidently a sponge, 
the other end being attached to a small mass 
of coral. 

These singular objects were submitted 
to many scientific men, and among others 
to Ehrenberg, the celebrated microscopist. 
After careful examination he pronounced 
that it was nothing but a zoological prac- 
tical joke perpetrated by some ingenious 
Japanese. 

He had certainly good reasons for mis- 
trusting anything strange that came from 
Japan. ‘The patient industry which enables 
a Japanese to be so “thorough” in his 
work, that in a metal bow not half an inch 
in length every strand of the bowstring is 
separately twisted, and every joint in a tiny 
golden lobster’s antennz separately engraved, 
combined with a singularly quaint and deli- 
cate sense of humour, guide him not only 
in the legitimate province of Art, but in the 
playful ingenuities of sham monsters. 

So, when such an extraordinary combina- 
tion was found as a bundle of long glassy 
threads, pressed together with a membranous 
wrapper, and stuck into a sponge at one end 
and a lump of coral at the other, there was 
good justification for considering it as a mere 
piece of Japanese ingenuity. The constituent 
parts were evidently what they appeared to 
be. The sponge was certainly a sponge ; no 
one could doubt the genuineness of the coral ; 
the investing membrane was of an animal 
nature, and the wisp of long threads was 
certainly glass, its siliceous nature being 
ascertained by chemistry. A definite name 
was then given to it, Wyalonema, i.e. Glass- 
rope, and it was now admitted to be a natural 
production. ' 

By degrees additional specimens were dis- 
covered, but without the coral, as shown in 
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Fig. 1. The coral was then seen to be a| which feeds with, but not upon, the bein 


of the specimen ; but the glass threads still 
remained a mystery. 





Fig. 2.—Euplectella aspergillum. 


All this time the savants were battling 
about the true origin of the Hyalonema, 
some saying that the glass-wisp, envelope, and 
sponge were formed from coral ; others that 
the glass-rope was formed by the sponge, 
and that the envelope was a “ commensal 
polyp.” Commensal, I may here explain, 
may be translated by the word “ mess- 
mate,” and in zoology it signifies a parasite 


oO 
mere addition by way of improving the look | to which it is attached. This was a very 


close approximation to the truth, the en. 
velope being, in truth, a mass of commensal 
polyps, which, when dried, shrivelled up into 
the thin, leathery membrane which had for 
so long been a mystery. 

Another surprise was now at hand, and 
the wonderful Zuplecte/la, or Venus’s Sea- 
Basket, was discovered. 

Whatever might have been the case with 
the Hyalonema, the Euplectella could not be 
of human construction. 

The ingenious Japanese could make a 
mermaid from papier-maché moulded over a 
carefully constructed skeleton. He could 
work fish-skin into its substance while wet, 
prick hairs into it with patient assiduity, 
and with equal foresight intermingle the hairs 
with tiny fish-scales. He could fill the half- 
opened mouth with strange teeth, but no 
human fingers could weave the glassy meshes 
of the Euplectella, any more than they could 
frame the starry crystals of the snow-flake. 

The membranous envelope was not found 
in the Euplectella, a tuft of glassy threads 
like newly carded wool sprang from the base, 
and the glass-threads of the body, instead of 
being loosely twisted together in rope fashion, 
were woven into an exquisitely shaped vase, 
almost exactly representing the cornucopia of 
the ancients, and closed with a perforated 
lid very much like the rose of a watering-pot. 

As to the pattern, a verbal description is 
almost useless, and the representation at 
Fig. 2 can give but a faint idea of its general 
aspect. It looks as if it were made of the 
finest imaginable lace, each thread being of 
pure white glass, and not so thick as a human 
hair. As in basket-work, stronger threads 
form the framework, and upon them the intri- 
cate, though beautifully regular, pattern of 
the. meshes is woven. 

Frills of this delicate lace are laid with 
artistic carelessness around the upper part of 
the basket, and the effect of the pure white 
threads with the opalescent hues that flit 
over them with every change of light baffles 
all description. The dreams of fairy-land 
pale before the realities of ocean-life, and the 
mind of man could no more have conceived, 
than his fingers could have executed, the 
work which is done by a film of animated 
jelly in the darkness of the sea-depth. 

There was just a possibility that the glass 
rope was the work of human hands, but no 
one thought for a moment that the Euplec- 
tella could have been designed, much less 
formed, by man. The most accomplished 
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naturalists were the most astonished when 
the Euplectella was first brought to the light 
of day, and could only sit and gaze in silent 
and bewildered admiration. 

As is always the case with the works of the 
Creator, the microscope, one of His latest 
and best gifts to man, reveals more and 
greater wonders than can be visible to the | 
unassisted eye. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
skeleton of the sponges is formed of many- 
pointed and differently shaped spicules. But 
when the spicules of the Euplectella were 
placed under the microscope they were found 
to excel in beauty and variety those of the 
ordinary sponges as much as the sea-baskets 
excel in external appearance the sponges of 
commerce. 

A few of the spicules most generally found 
in the various glass-sponges are rudely given 
in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 3). No 
reflection on the skill of the artist or engraver 
is intended, for not only are human fingers 
incapable of making them, but of represent- 
ing them in all their beauty. Formed ap- 
parently of the purest glass, with milky 
opalescent tints melting imperceptibly into 
each other, with their graceful curves and 
outlines drawn with a firm decision that 
baffles the best artist’s pencil, they are of 





such minute dimensions that the six-rayed 
spicule at A ¢ is only one thirteen-hundredth | 


of an inch in diameter. Were it further mag- 

nified fresh beauties would be discovered at 

every increase of magnifying power. 

Beginning with a, which represents some 
spicules of an Euplectella, @ is an “an- 
choring filament ;” 4 2 4 d are spicules from 
the “sarcode,” z.e., the animated jelly above 
mentioned; ¢ d@ are two of the six-rayed 
spicules in course of formation ; and ¢ repre- 
sents the completed spicule. 

At B are shown the spicule-forms found in 
Tethya ; c shows spicules of the glass-rope 
(Hyalonema), and p shows a group of the 
spicules as they appear in their ordinary 
positions, 

We have not yet done with the Euplectella. 
The reader may remember that the mouth of 
the vase is closed with a perforated lid woven 
of the same glassy substance as its walls; 
yet this vase is mostly inhabited, two little 
crabs being generally found within it. How 
did they get into it, and what are they doing 
there? They seem as great a puzzle as the 
insects in amber used to be. At first some 
persons thought that the crabs were the real 
architects of the Euplectella, and that they 
had woven the glassy basket as a habitation 
for themselves. Crabs, however, are so mani- 
festly incapable of producing siliceous threads 
that this theory never gained much credence, 
and was soon abandoned. 

In reality they are simple commensals, a 
term which has already been explained; 
and they are by no means singular in 
this respect. All naturalists have been 
long familiar with the fact that certain 
little crabs (Pinnotheres) inhabit the 
shells of various molluscs, the pinna 
being the most usually favoured host. 
They never injure the living pinna, 
but will feed greedily on the body of a 
dead one. So, just as the commensal 
pea-crabs live in the pinna, while the 








substance of the shell is deposited 
round them, so do these little mess- 
mates live within the Euplectella 
basket, remaining there while its glassy 
meshes are being woven around them. 
Why either of these crustacea should 
choose such remarkable habitations no 








one knows. 

Of these Euplectella there are many 
species. To all appearance the ani- 
mated jelly is exactly the same through- 
out all the tribe, but each has its own 
form of spicule, and its own mode of 
weaving its glass basket. A well- 





Fig. 3-—Spicules of Glass-Sponges, as they appear under the 
mieroscope. 


defined species is here shown. As 
it resembles a gourd rather than a 
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Fig. 4—Euplectella cucumer. Half real size." 


horn in shape, it has received the scientific | 


name of Zuplectella cucumer (Fig. 4). 
Different as it may be in outline it still 
possesses the perforated lid, the elaborate 


TS 
actly like that of the chair on which I am 
now sitting. The Euplectella was, I believe, 
unknown before 1840, and yet the resemblance 
between the pattern of the sponge and that 
of the chair is so startling that the most un- 
observant cannot fail to notice it. 

The last of the glass-sponges for which space 
can be found is called Rosse//a velata (Fig. 5). 
Having somewhat of the same general shape 
as the species which has just been described, 
it is easily distinguishable by the mode in 
which the glassy fibres are woven together. 
Instead of leaving the regular “ interstices 
between the intersections,” as network does, 
the fibres are laid together so as to form a 
series of protuberances very much resem- 
bling those of the pineapple, and almost 
exactly like those of the less known durian of 
Malacca, 

The mode in which they are placed is not 
easy to describe, but may be understood by 
a reference to the illustration, and can be 
imitated in a very simple manner. 

Take a number of the longest and finest 
entomological pins, draw a circle of about one- 
third of an inch in diameter on a piece of soft 
leather, and thrust the pins closely together 
up to their heads through the circular line. 
Pass an elastic band round them, at about half 
an inch from the leather, and they will form a 
double cone, the pins of the lower cone 
being closely set together, and those of the 
upper cone diverging at their points. Sup- 
pose that the leather were completely covered 
with similar circles, all set full of pins, and 
then stretched over a swan’s egg, the appear- 
ance would almost precisely resemble that of 
the Rossella. 

The points of the radiating pins would 
interlace with each other, so as to give a sort 
of uncertain filmy outline. In the Rossella 
the glass threads are so fine and so trans- 
lucent, that their intermingling ends seem to 
form a sort of cloudy veil over the drab sur- 
face, thus earning for the sponge the appro- 
priate name of veé/a/a, or “ veiled.” 

Anchored in mud by their glittering cables, 
these wonderful beings have come from the 


'ocean depths as if to show the extent of 
| man’s ignorance. Not long ago, no theory 


mesh-work of the body, and the wisp of filmy | was held to be more firmly established than 


class threads at the bottom. 

In this species, perhaps more than any 
other, we cannot but be struck with an uneasy 
sensation that cane-seated chairs must in 
some mysterious way have derived their 
origin from the Euplectella. Cane-seated 
chairs were used by the Egyptians three 


thousand years ago, their pattern being ex- 





| that of the absence of life in the depths of 


the sea. In an arctic temperature, in black 
darkness, under the terrific pressure of super- 
incumbent water, plus that of the atmosphere 
above it, vegetation, and consequently animal 
life, was held to be impossible. All life was 
said to disappear beyond a certain depth 
from the surface; six hundred fathoms, or 
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about two-thirds of a mile, being given as | seems as if we had been allowed to see these 
the extreme limit of life, whether vegetable | exquisite forms of hidden life in order to show 
or animal. All the vast expanse below it | us that these hitherto unexplored depths teem 
was assumed to be a still, silent, dead | with living beauty, and that in proportion 


desolation. 

But when the great deep-sea sounding 
expeditions were undertaken, and specimens 
of the sea-bed were raised from a depth of 
more than five miles, it was found that there 
was no profundity to which the plummet 
could penetrate that did not produce ex- 
amples of animal life, some of them so deli- 
cate and so elaborately constructed that no 
one who saw them for the first time could 
imagine that they could have sustained the 
tremendous weight above them. Marvellous 
beauty of form was found at depths so great 
that until late years men could not reach 
the ocean bed with the plummet. Even 
now, when deep-sea sounding is studied as 
an art, so great is the friction of the water 
upon the wire rope, that when the weights 
have once reached the bottom of the sea 
they cannot be drawn up again, but must 
be detached from the scrapers and left among 
the submarine life which they have been the 
means of discovering. 

Until a few years ago, the eye of man 
never saw these beautiful forms, and up to 
the present time we have only seen some of 
those which occupied a few square inches of 
the sea bed. So with the glass-sponges. 
Who would not have thought that they were 
created to gladden the eye of man with 
their indescribable beauty? Had a stranger 
to them been asked in what seas they had been 
found, he would naturally have turned his 
mind to the shallow coral reefs of the Pacific, 
where the water is warm, pure, and trans- 
lucent, and where the hot sunbeams evoke 
the most brilliant hues in the fishes that dart 
through the water, as well as in the flowers 
that blossom on the shore. 





Fig. 5.—Rossella velata. Half natural size. 


Such is the locality in which man would | as the sea gives up its treasures, we shall 
have placed them, But He who made them | discover new developments of life as unex- 
knows best where to put them, and He| pected and, if possible, more beautiful than 
knows that their right place is on mud, out | the glass-sponges which have added so much 
of sight of man, at enormous depths, in im- | to our knowledge, and shown so plainly how 
penetrable darkness and freezing cold. It | much we have still to learn. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE REv. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ And is it true, as Iam told?” Lesson: 
Matt. xviiie 21—35. Concluding Hymn: ‘Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild.” 

HE wicked arenotin trouble as other men, 
David says. Now, I want you to know 
how that is. That the wicked should have 
less trouble than good people, and that, too, 
in this world which is God’s, which God 
made and governs, God who loves goodness 
and hates wickedness, seems so strange that 
it needs explaining. And it is easily ex- 
plained. Everybody does wrong. Good 
people are sad when they do it, but wicked 
people are not. That is the reason why the 
wicked are not in trouble as other men. 

I knew a little girl who had a kind, brave 
little heart, a heart that was never so happy 
as when it was doing something which pleased 
some one else. It was happy if it was pleasing 
the nurse, or a sister, its mother, or God. It 
loved all the world, and longed for all the 
world’s love. One day this little girl accom- 
panied nurse on a morning’s walk, which the 
mamma had ordered not to be to the village, 
where was a fever, and where, too, the nurse 
happened to have some acquaintances on 
whom she was fond of calling. The nurse 
disobeyed her instructions and went to the 
village ; the little girl, of course, accompanied 
her. On their way home the nurse forbade 
the child to tell where she had been, and in- 
structed her, if she should be asked about 
their walk, to say that they had been to some 
other place. They re-entered the house. 
The question, Where have you been? was 
asked, and the little girl gave the answer she 
had been instructed to give. She had not 
liked to do it; yet, probably, love for 
the “poor nurse” and fear of getting her 
into trouble had for a time overcome that 
reluctance ; but now that she had actually 
told the story she could not bear it, and 
leaving the place where she had told it, rushed 
up-stairs into her bedroom and broke into 
sobs and tears. The little heart was utterly 
wretched. What could she do? It was 
such a dreadful thing. How wicked she had 
been! Would God forgive her? Would 
mamma forgive her ? 

In another room of the house was the 
nurse—let us hope a very uncommon nurse, 
in this respect, at least—laughing to herself 
at the nice way “the little miss” had told 
her tale. She should never be afraid of 


| taking her with her where she went. A good 

little thing, she was. She should give her a 
| little treat for it when she came to the nursery, 
| How differently these two persons were 
| affected by this wrong-doing. One was all 
| bitterness and misery; the other was quite 
elated and happy. ‘The eyes of one were 
| filled with tears, her heart was crushed and 
| broken. The eyes of the other were twink 
ling with satisfaction, and her heart was full 
| of thankfulness. Let us return to the room 
where we left the little sorrower. 

She does not long question what is to be 
done. She has done wrong, and she must 
do right. The bedroom door is opened once 
more, and with quick reet, and red, swollen 
eyes, the little sinner sought her mother’s 
room, rushed straight into her mother’s arms, 
and before her alarmed mother had time to 
inquire what all these tears and sobbings 
meant, said, ‘Oh, mamma, I told a story; 
we did not go to , we went to see nurse’s 
friends. I am very, very sorry ;” and then 
she sank deeper into her mother’s lap, and 
sobbed and cried more bitterly than ever. 
In a little while she was soothed, and felt 
that both her mother and her God had for- 
given her wrong: Now do you see, my 
child, why wicked people have not the 
troubles which good ones have? It is not 
strange nor is it sad that it should be so. 
Broken hearts and contrite spirits are bright 
sights to God. Heaven has many beautiful 
things in it, but it has not any beauty more 
deeply beautiful to God than that little girl, 
broken down with grief at her wrong deed, 
prostrate in her mother’s arms. 

The difference between bad people and 
good people is not so much in that one 
does wrong and the other does not, though 
there is something in that; for all do wrong, 
good and bad, old and young. The differ- 
ence is chiefly in this, that good people when 
they have been tempted to do wrong are 
sorry for it, genuinely sorry for it ; but bad 
people when they do wrong are not sorry at 
all. The nurse who told the little girl to tell 
the falsehood was a sinner, a far greater sin- 
ner than the little girl; but while the little girl 
repented, heartily repented, the nurse did not. 

And so it is always. The sign of the old 
heart, the heart of stone, as the Bible calls it, 
is that there is no care for sin. The sign of 
“the new heart and a right spirit” is that 
there is sorrow for sin. Let us pray daily 
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that we may be more and more in trouble 
when we sin, and more and more find God, 
a pardoning God, and after a while, we shall 
have sinned our last sin and entered into the 
everlasting joy. 


SECOND EVENING. 

Openirg Hymn: ‘“‘ God who made the daisies,’”’ Lesson : 
Mark xv. 1—20. Concluding Hymn: “Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild.” 

I want you to think awhile of the gentle- 
ness of God, 
the God who 
made the 
mountains, 
and the sea, 
and the wind, 
and the thun- 
der, and the 
stars, and the 
sun and 
moon, and 
who holds 
them by His 
great power ; 
the God who 
is called Al- 
mighty be- 
cause He is 
mighty en- 
ough to do 

all things. 
) He isa gentle 

God; it is 
deeply beau- 
tiful to think 
of such a 
strong and 
great being as 
gentle. It 
makes the 
heart glad, 
and strength- 
ens it, and 
fills it with all 
kinds of good 
things. David 
said think- 
ing about the 
wonderful 
gentleness of 
God helped 
to make him conquer sin and love goodness : 

Thy gentleness has made me great.” 

Now gentleness is the behaviour of some 
one who is great and strong to another who 
is small and weak. Little people may be 
gentle in dealing with lesser people. I 
have seen a big, strong, noble lad fresh from 
school, who could run, jump, and wrestle 

IX—35 , 











beautifully gentle and patient with a little 
| invalid sister. J have seen a fine dog gentle 
| to a hungry little bird which in hard weather 
| had come to pick a crumb or two from the 
dog’s biscuit. He stood by and tenderly 
watched the timid thing till it was satisfied, 
then he crunched up his meal. Such sights 
are very delightful, just because the boy and 
| the dog were bigger, stronger, more powerful 
than the little sickly child and the timid 
hungry bird. 
There is a 
story told of 
an elephant 
which acted 
as guardian to 
a little child, 
and another 
of one taking 
care of a tiny 
baby. And 
we admire the 
delicate ten- 
derness of 
the huge brute 
which can lift 
cannons, tear 
up trees, face 
tigers, and 
cast terror 
and dismay 
intothe hearts 
of a hundred 
strong men, 
gently guard- 
ing a dear 
little baby, 
lovingly _ lift- 
ing it in its 
trunk and 
rocking it to 
sleep, then 
fanning it with 
a leafy twig 
to keep off the 
flles which 
might disturb 
it, or in its 
little gambols 
guarding it 
from harm. 
| There is something very charming about the 
| tenderness of such great power. 

| Everything that is truly great is most 
beautiful when it is gentle. Even a great mind 
is greatest then. It was a little bird—a 
robin, I think—that was the first to think 
that George Stephenson had a great mind. 
It was George Stephenson who found out 
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the steam engine and taught people to make 
railways. If it had not been for George 
Stephenson we should have had to ride from 
town to town in coaches and carts pulled by 
horses instead of in trains pulled by steam. 
He was a great man this George Stephenson ; 
he had a brave heart and a strong mind, and 
a robin found it out first when he was still 
a rough-looking poor boy eating his dinner, 
sitting on a heap of cinders in the engine- 
house of acoal pit. It used to come and 
take dinner with him ; it hopped close to his 
feet, then on to his knee, and looking saucily 
up into his begrimed face it said, “I know 
you would not hurt a little bird like me,” and 
the big rough George Stephenson did not 
hurt it; he had too strong a mind and too 
great a heart for that. He fed it, and talked 
to it, and was proud and glad that it believed 
in him. And many years afterwards, when 
the boy had become a man, and the world 
had found out, what the robin knew before, 
that he had a great mind and a brave heart, 
he did not forget to be gentle. Let me tell 
you how I know this. One day he shut a 
window in one of the upper rooms of his 
house. It had been left open a long time, 
because of the great heat, but as the weather 
had grown cooler, it was closed. Little did 
this good man know what he was doing. A 
day or two after, to his great sorrow, he found 
out, for then he chanced to observe a bird 
flying against that same window, and beating 
against it with ail its might, again and again, 
as if trying to break it. He at once went up- 
stairs and opened the window that he might 
see what this strange conduct meant. The 
window opened, the bird at once flew to one 
particular spot in the room, and there, Stephen- 
son saw, was a bird’s nest. At the sight of 
the nest the poor bird fell to the floor broken- 
hearted, almost dead. There sat the mother- 
bird, and under it four tiny little young ones 
all dead. Stephenson cried, He tenderly 
lifted the exhausted bird from the floor, with 
the worm it had so long and bravely struggled 
to bring to its home and young still in its 
mouth, and carefully tried to revive it ; but all 
his efforts proved in vain, the little thing died, 





and the great man was sad for many a day. 
He was known and praised by all civilised | 
people; his mind had changed the face of | 
the world; yet he cried at the sight of this 
little dead family, and most of all because he | 
himself had unconsciously been the cause | 
of its death. He was a great man, for he 
was powerful, and had a tender, gentle 


} 

| 

heart. | 
Now in these stories there is great beauty, | 


and God is like their beauty. Though He 
is very great ; though His vast mind planned 
the earth, and the sea, and the sky, and His 
mighty hand made all that in them is ; though 
He manages the thunderstorm and earth- 
quake, makes summers and winters, and all 
the highest angels of heaven are His servants, 
yet in spite of all this greatness and power 
He is gentle. And human gentleness was 
never so beautiful as Gad’s is, 

And one thing more: gentleness in God is 
still more lovely than what we see in men, 


because He is gentle with people who 
do so much to make Him angry. You 
remember reading just now the story 


of the cruel Roman soldiers mocking and 
scourging Jesus. They lashed him with 
many-lashed whips, and, like wild beasts, en- 
joyed the torture they inflicted. They platted 
thorns into a ring and pressed its sharp points 
into His brow. And when He was all bleed- 
ing with the whips and the thorns, they 
laughed at Him and puta reed into His hand 
and called Him a king, and jeered at Him, 
and bowed and scraped to Him, and then 
they took Him to the cross and drove nails 
right through His hands into the wood of the 
cross, and through His feet, and nailed Him 
to it, and while he was quivering with pain, 
theystill mocked Him. People are generally 
quiet in the presence of a dying man; death 
subdués and solemnizes them. | But as Jesus 
was dying they pushed a spear into Him in 
His side, and said all the cruel things they 
could think of. . Ah, my dear children, after 
all it is easy to be tender to a little invalid 
sister. It is easy to be gentle to a tiny, 
timid bird, but what can you do with fero- 
cious people like these? Well, what did 
Jesus do? Hehad power to have punished 
them ; “all power” was given to Him, and if 
He had wished to kill them, He could have 
done so. But though they had inflicted on 
Him the most shameful pain, and had 
reduced Him to the very deepest woe, He 
was still gentle and tender to them, and 
prayed,.“ Father, forgive them.” 

So, you see how all beautiful hearts lead 
up to the beautiful heart of Jesus, which is the 
most deeply beautiful heart of all. It is the 
gentlest of all gentleness, the tenderest of all 
tenderness. So with God, who, like Jesus, 
must be patient and gentle. “ Nothing”—not, 
it would seem, even such dreadful wickedness 
as that we have just been speaking about 
—can separate us from the love of God.” 
Remember this, my dear children, and one 
day you will say, like David, “ ‘The gentle- 


ness of God has made me great.” 
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THIRD EVENING. 
OE SI actotng Hynes" Geatie Jeter, seek 
and mild.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the first 
book of the Bible and in the last book 
of the Bible the devil is spoken of as A Ser- 
pent. The serpent beguiled Eve in the 
Garden of Eden—that is what is said in the 
first book. 
that old serpent, the devil—that is what is 
said in the last book. 

Now, I believe that we have amongst us 
in England, and near to every one of us, a 
wicked, evil spirit which is just what the 
Bible means when it speaks of “that old 
serpent,” a thing which lurks everywhere and 
catches and destroys men, women, and chil- 
dren. The name we give it is Sin—a very 
serpent-like and deadly thing is sin. So we 
must see what a serpent is like. 

Now if you have not seen a real serpent 
at the Zoological Gardens or in a travel- 
ling menagerie, you have at least seen a 
picture of one in a picture-book. You know 
that it is long and thin, without feet or 
hands or wings, or any limb by which it can 
move ; that it wriggles along the ground, coils 
itself up in the grass and twists round trees ; 
that it is slimy, strong, and deadly. There 
are serpents of all sizes: little ones, not 
longer than your hand and about as thick as 
your thumb, and large ones, twice as long as 
a good-sized fishing-rod and as thick asa 
man’s body. The largest kinds are found 
only in very hot countries. There are some 
of the smallest kinds in England which we 
call adders and vipers, and it is perhaps as 
well that you should know what the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, the great naturalist whose books 
about animals young people like so well, 
once told me—that all English snakes that 
can harm you have a V marked on their 
heads—V for venomous. 

Serpents can kill people and animals, and 
they do it in many different ways. 

Some bite, and with their teeth push poison 
into the wounds they make. A lion’s bite is 
a dreadful gash, but a serpent’s.is only a tiny 
one—it does not /ook much, but it is far 
more dreadful than the lion’s ; for the poison 
gets into the blood and in a few minutes fills 
the whole body, every limb, every inch, and 
every tiny little speck of it, with maddening 
pains which end in a most dreadful death. 

Some fold coils of their own thick bodies 
round the body of the animal they want to 
kill, and, drawing the coils tighter and tighter, 
they squeeze the animal till it cannot breathe; 


There was war in heaven against j 
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| then all the bones break, and all the limbs 


are crushed up together as you would crush 
a sheet of paper in your hand, Of course, 
such crushing kills. 

Others, again, kill by charming what they 
want to kill, They look at the animal in 
such a way as to make it stand still, and it 
seems to feel it nice to stand still and to be 
looked at in that way. And while the 
charmed creature is fixed there to the place, 
the serpent gently comes nearer and nearer, 
till at last the poor animal is snapped up, 
crushed in the charmer’s jaws, and swallowed. 
This way of killing is called by fascination ; 
and, strange to say, it is chiefly Z¢#/e animals 
—butterflies, rabbits, birds, and the like, 
that are caught by it. How often do things 
charm little people, that get them into dread- 
ful trouble ! 

There is just one other thing I must tell 
you about serpents. Though they kill in 
various ways, they are alike in this, they are 
all sly, sneaking things. ‘They lie in wait in 
the long grass, through which their little 
sharp eyes can see you when you cannot see 
them, and when you are near enough, out 
they dart; and in this is one of their greatest 
dangers. When you think there is only a 
clump of waving grass or a bunch of pretty 
flowers, lo! there is a deadly serpent. 

In some parts of the world, especially in 
India and Africa, many people—men, women, 
and children—are killed by serpents. But 
there is one good thing about even these 
dangerous places. Very fortunately for the 
people who live there, they know where the 
serpents are to be found. They keep chiefly 
to the places where low shrubs grow over 
the ground, and where the grass is tall and 
thick ; in what is called the Jungle and the 
Bush. It is when people go into places like 
these that they run the greatest risk of being 
harmed by serpents. Now sins are deadly 
things, and in England many people~men, 
women, and children—are hurt by them; 
yet very, very fortunately, it is not difficult to 
find out where they most abound. The low 
shrubs and the long grass where the deadly 
things lurk are commonly known as untruths, 
cruelties, selfishness, and cowardice. Where- 
ever you feel temptation to any of these, say 
to yourself, “ There lies the snake.” When- 
ever you find your companions urging you 
to do what you know is not pure and true 
and right, then be sure a serpent is near. God 
made companionship to be both pleasant and 
useful, and we ought to love our companions 
and to be thankful for them. But Satan uses 
some children’s companions to draw them 
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away from goodness and God and to snare 
them into sin and hurt them. God loves to 
see you happy with your companions, but he 
warns you against the danger of bad ones. 
“ Blessed is the man,” says the Bible, “that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful.” That is the 
Jungle and Bush where the serpents are. 


FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when He left the sky.” Lesson: 
Daniel iii. 143—28. Concluding Hymn: “ Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild.” 

Let me speak to you still about “ that old 
serpent.” Last Sunday night we saw where 
he is most to be found. One jungle where 
he lives is evil-minded acquaintances, bad 
companions. As yougo through your young 
life you will often be in danger from mixing 
with girls and boys who perhaps seem nice 
enough, who have a pleasing way with them 
and are taking, but who are at heart wrong, 
who are what the Bible means by wicked, 
who tell lies, or indulge in impure talk, or are 
despisers of the wishes of their father and 
mother, or are cruel or selfish towards their 
friends. Now when the Bible says, Don’t 
make friends of these, don’t walk in their 
way, it is only telling you where the ser- 
pents are. Then the Bible is like a board 
put up by an Indian jungle or by an 
African forest, saying, ‘Notice. Pas- 
sengers are warned against going this way 
because of danger from serpents.” There 
are people who say, “Oh! bother the 
Bible. I’m going to do as I like,” and they 
go. Poor, foolish, self-willed things! They 
ought to have thanked the Bible for its warn- 
ing. The Bible knows what the bite of sin 
is, and so it tries to save us from it. That is 
one reason why the Bible is such a precious 
book. 

Still, whilst there are places in serpent- 
lands which are especially dangerous, there 
is no place in them absolutely safe. On 
those roads where serpents are not often 
encountered, people are sometimes attacked 
by them; and even houses are sometimes 
visited by them. I once read of a missionary 
who, on turning down his bed-clothes to 
get into bed, found a serpent coiled up just 
where he was going to lie. Fortunately there 
was light enough to see it, so he was saved | 
from harm. In lands like that in which the | 
missionary lived, no spot could be said to be 
altogether free from danger, and no person alto- 
gether safe from harm. And just so is it with 
sins: they sneak into even Christian homes. | 





No companionship is free from their tempta- 
tions. Even along those “ paths of righteous- 
ness ” which God has told us to walk in in our 
daily life, sins lie in wait for us. When the 
Bible says, “ Don’t go this way,” it also says, 
pointing the way, “Go that;” but it warns 
us that even there, there will be danger, 
And it tells, too, of thrilling adventures, of 
conflicts, of defeats, of victories. It tells of 
Abraham who had defended himself and 
beaten the serpent many a time, at length 
bitten, and wounded. He was tempted to 
tell an untruth, and fell into the temptation 
and toldit. It tells of David who had beaten 
the lion and the bear being bitten by the 
serpent. He was tempted to do a selfish 
wrong to his neighbour, and he did it. It 
tells of Peter who walked with Jesus, the 
safest place in all the world, yet the old ser- 
pent set its eyes upon him, sprang out of its 
hiding place and bit him, filling him with 
misery and anguish. It tells of Paul who 
loved the ways of righteousness, yet had hard 
struggles for life. No place, no person is 
absolutely safe. Even Jesus was tempted— 
that old serpent the devil could not let his 
pure heart alone. So all men, wherever they 
are, need to watch and to pray. Danger is 
everywhere. 

But one thing more, and that the best of 
all. Whenever we are tempted we havea 
weapon of defence and a good helper. Even 
Jesus, as I have just said, was tempted ; but 
when He was tempted, He drove the tempter 
away. Well, how did He doit? He did it 
by one thing, and that one thing was, sticking 
true to the will of God. Not by asking him- 
self, while He was thinking what to do, “Is 
it nice?” “ Will it look grand?” “ What 
will this one think? and what will that one 
say?” No; He lifted His heart straight up 
to His Father in heaven, and said, “ What 
wilt Thou have Me to do?” and then He 
did what God wanted Him to do, and the 
devil did not like it, and went away. Do 
that same thing. Think what will please 
God, and do it, and the tempter will go from 
you. Zhat serpent will be killed. Yes, my 
dear children, whatever you are asked to do, 
whether by your own thoughts or the invita- 
tion of others, keep God before your eyes; 
keep your eyes open and think, and in every 
temptation ask yourself with all your heart, 
How can I doa wicked thing? I shall grieve 
God! That is the road that leads away from 
all evil and misery on towards light and 
gladness of heart. God’s ways are always 
ways of pleasantness and all His paths are 
peace. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS FOR POOR CITY CHILDREN. 


UST now, when the full richness of our brief but 
beautiful English summer is unfolding itself before 
us, and all the tolerably prosperous denizens of popu- 
lous cities are seeking opportunity and making plans 
for more or less protracted visits to the ‘‘ country” or 
the sea-side, we cannot but call attention to the kindly 
scheme which some good people in London have 
been carrying out for the last year or two on behalf 
of some of the poor little children of our metropolitan 
courts and alleys. The scheme is to arrange for the 
boarding out of children—many of whom have never 
seen a green field or breathed pure air in their lives— 
in the cottages of villagers for a period of two or 
three weeks during the summer months. A clergy- 
man in the east of Londen, the Rev. S. A. Barnett, 
of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, carried out this plan in 
the case of 170 children in his neighbourhood last 
year, with most gratifying results, There appears to 
be no difficulty in finding temporary homes among 
cottagers at the rate of five shillings a week for each 
child, and the boon to the poor little ones is incal- 
culable. The plan is for some resident of good posi- 
tion and with kindly heart, in a country district, to 
make inquiry among cottagers and select suitable 
homes; and then, with some tact and delicacy of 
course, to watch over the children who are sent, see 
that they are properly cared for, and do something 
to make the holiday a pleasant one. Generous 
and philanthropic people who would like to help in 
such a plan, and who live in suitable country districts, 
have only to put themselves into communication with 
City clergymen and missionaries, and they will soon 
have a host of candidates for a share of their kind- 
ness, 


THE NATION AND THE PARISH GRAVEYARDS. 


It is a subject for hearty rejoicing, not in the spirit 
of political partisanship but in the interests of Chris- 
tian charity, that there seems at length to be a pros- 
pect of the satisfactory settlement of the long-con- 
tinued and painful controversy on the subject of the 
use of the parish graveyards in this country. <A Bill 
has been introduced in the House of Lords by the 
Lord Chancellor, the object of which is mainly to 
meet the wishes of those who desire that it should be 
made legal for the dead to be buried in parish grave- 
yards with such rites as are customary in the religious 
communions to which they may have belonged, and 
not, as is now the case, by the Episcopal clergyman 
only, using the form of the Established Church. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who has given a steady 
and cordial support to the proposed measure, justly 
asked, on the occasion of its second reading, with 
reference to certain objections which had been 
made: “Is it a desecration of the churchyard that 





the Word of God should be read in it, and that 
Christian prayer should be offered in it, unless that 
Christian prayer and that reading of the Word of 
God proceed from the mouth of an ordained clergy- 
man?” This is putting plainly the real point at 
issue ina great deal of the excited discussion which 
has taken place on this subject, and we go fully with 
the Archbishop when he added: “I cannot believe 
that this is the opinion of your lordships, and I cannot 
believe that such is the general opinion of the clergy 
and laity of the Church of England.’ Circumstances 
have, no doubt, complicated the question thus brought 
under consideration ; not a few secondary and side 
issues have been raised, and some difficult points 
evidently yet remain to be settled; but no one can 
have watched at all attentively the course of the 
parliamentary debates and of the discussion of this 
subject by the press and elsewhere, without feeling 
that the solution of a vexatious and prolonged contro- 
versy is at hand. 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH. 


The decision which, after prolonged controversy, 
has at length been arrived at by the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland, in the case of Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith, who was charged with here- 
tical views of the inspiration of the Bible, has excited 
great interest far beyond the bounds of the Scotch 
Church. It has been widely felt by outside observers 
that in the course of its separate history the Free 
Church Assembly has probably had no matter before 
it of greater significance and importance than this. 
The decision was given by the vote of the Assembly 
on the 28th of May, in the presence of an immense 
and profoundly moved audience. It acquitted Pro- 
fessor Smith of the charges against him, and con- 
firmed him in his ministerial and professorial status, 
but was accompanied by certain words of rebuke 
and caution. The motion embodying this decision 
was passed, in a house numbering nearly six hun- 
dred, by the small majority of nine. The As- 
sembly thus responded to the appeal of the vener- 
able Dr. Beith, who said that experience taught 
him that in such cases as this forbearance as well as 
caution was required. Those who voted against this 
motion were probably partly reconciled to it by the 
admirable spirit in which the admonition of the 
Moderator was received by Professor Smith, who in 
a brief reply said that, ‘* While he thanked God for 
the issue, he had never been more sensible than on 
that occasion of the blame which rested upon him for 
statements which had proved to be so incomplete 
that at the end of three years the opinion of the 
Assembly was so divided upon them.” 


SUBURBAN CHURCHES AND THE CITY POOR. 


The poorer churches within the City and its 
immediate surroundings, in which often humble and 
devoted men and women struggle with great diff- 
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culties, deserve the kindly remembrance and help of 
those more happily circumstanced. We know several 
instances in which wealthy suburban churches have 
undertaken to assist their poorer brethren ‘in popu- 
lous City pent,” or to establish special missions of 
their own—with very happy results both to them- 
selves and those whose benefit they generously sought. 
The extension and multiplication of such efforts is 
greatly to be desired. We take the liberty of men- 
tioning a good work of the kind we mean which lies 
near our own heart. It is an unpretending mission 
in Stepney, which was started ten years ago by a 
minister formerly resident there. During this period, 
at a cost of about £50a year, a Bible woman has been 
employed in the visitation of the poor in that district ; 
a mothers’ meeting has been established ; and a great 
deal of real good has been done which could scarcely 
have been done in any other way. The work is 
superintended by Miss Scrutton, 5, Mornington Road, 
Bow, E., a devoted Christian lady, of whose zealous 
self-sacrificing service, in many forms of Christian 
and philanthropic enterprise, it is impossible to speak 
too highly. The changes which inevitably come with 
the lapse of years have, as we know, made it for the 
moment difficult to provide even the small sum needed 
for the support of this good work, Perhaps some 
good friends far away from the dinginess, the squalor, 
the poverty and suffering of East London—often 
bravely and nobly borne in patience and silence—will 
feel disposed to help, and will take note of the address 
we have given. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE KHEDIVE. 

According to apprehensions which we expressed 
some months ago, in connection with a reference to 
Colonel Gordon’s resignation of the Governorship of 
the Soudan, the removal of this gallant and energetic 
officer has been followed by a resuscitation of the 
slave trade of Central and Equatorial Africa, which 
he had done so much to restrict and suppress. Writing 
on the eve of his departure for India, under date 
April 30, 1880, Colonel Gordon states that, under 
the auspices of the Khedive and his subordinates, 
every order which he gave for the suppression of the 
abominable traffic in human beings, throughout the 
extensive district under his charge, has been cancelled. 
He mentions a report to the effect that all the 
Europeans, including officers who acted under him, 
are about to be turned out of the country, and that 
the slave-hunters are all ready to start once more on 
their detestable trade; and observes that, even if this 
report be untrue, it will serve largely to lower the 
authority of the European officers, and to render their 
work more difficult. Colonel Gordon urges that a 
decided message should be delivered to the Khedive 
from the English and French Governments, and that 
the English Government should appoint a consul 
with full power for the Soudan, with head-quarters at 
Khartoum, and another for the Red Sea, with head- 
quarters at Massowah. Since Colonel Gordon wrote 





the letter referred to his apprehensions have been con- 
firmed by the arrival and sale of a large caravan of 
slaves from the interior at Assiout, only three hundred 
miles distant from Cairo. The Anti-Slavery Society 
have brought these and other facts and statements 
under the notice of Lord Granville, the Foreign Secre- 
tary; and in reply Lord Granville promised that the 
attention of the Government should be directed to 
the subject, and expressed himself favourably with 
regard to Colonel Gordon’s suggestion as to the 
appointment of consuls. Long experience has con- 
firmed the opinion of Colonel Gordon, that no con- 
fidence can be placed in mere promises given by the 
Khedive, and that if any effectual measures are to be 
taken against this cruel and dreadful system of the 
slave trade in Egypt, English influence will have to 
be employed with a great deal of firmness and energy, 


ATHEISM AND RELIGION IN FRANCE, 

In a recent very interesting sketch of the attitude 
of the people of France, and especially of Paris, to- 
wards religion, M. de Pressensé makes the following 
encouraging and stimulating obseryations : 

‘¢ The circumstances in which we live give an urgent 
call to evangelical Christians to take advantage of the 
favourable disposition, especially of the lowest classes, 
towards Christianity, and to redouble their efforts to 
extend home missionary work. 

“Mr. MacAll’s bold attempt to turn the ball-room of 
the Elysée into a Gospel-hall has been perfectly suc- 
cessful. The audience, always large, has become 
more and more attentive and respectful. Equally 
good results have crowned another effort undertaken 
in the Boulevard des Capucines, in the centre of Paris, 
a quarter inhabited by a rich and well-read dour- 
geowste, in a well-known hall, where lectures of all 
sorts are given during the week. This hall has been 
engaged by Mr. Gibson, a much-esteemed Methodist 
pastor, for every Sunday. A considerable number of 
those who have been accustomed to attend the hall 
during the week now go on Sundays, and listen with 
sympathy and respect to the defence of that Christi- 
anity which they may have heard attacked from the 
same platform by celebrated orators during the week, 
I do not shut my eyes to the perils of the present mo- 
ment in France, but T gladly note also the encourage- 
ments. Under both aspects of the situation, we are 
called to redoubled efforts for the sacred cause of the 
Gospel in democratic France.” 






In commenting upon the tone assumed and the 
arguments used by the popular atheism of the hour, 
as exemplified in the attacks upon Christianity of 
speakers and writers in Paris, M. de Pressensé says 
that no words can adequately describe ‘‘ the crass stupi- 
dity ” of some of them, and he gives some striking 
specimens which justify his words. In England we 


| hear a good deal of nonsense about “scientific 


| atheism,’ 





but when atheism becomes associated with 
mere intellectual froth and folly, surely its day is far 
spent. 
III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE TROUBLES AT THE BLANTYRE MISSION. 


Some painful questions have arisen in connection 
with the Central African Mission of the Church of 
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Scotland, to which attention has been called by the 
press and in Parliament. The matters referred 
to have for some time past engaged the anxious 
attention of the Foreign Missions Committee, and a 
statement was presented by them on the subject at 
the recent meeting of the Assembly. From this, it 
appears that a poor woman was murdered in cold 
blood at Blantyre on December 26th, 1878. The 
assassins, two in number, escaped to the territory of 
a neighbouring chief, who was urged to take up the 
cause and bring the offenders to justice. The chief, 
however, and others who were applied to, declined to 
exercise any judicial authority, and asserted that the 
English being now in possession of Blantyre, they 
were responsible for its government. After prolonged 
hesitation and discussion, Mr. Macdonald and his 
fellow-workers accepted the conclusion which had 
been expressed by Dr. Laws (of the Livingstonia 
Mission) that wilful murders must be punished by 
death. A formal trial was held, a sort of jury being 
formed by the headmen of the villages, presided over 
by Dr. Machin; the prisoners were found guilty. 
The missionaries appear still to have hesitated about 
passing a sentence of execution, and meantime one of 
the prisoners escaped. The missionaries seem then 
to have yielded to public clamour, and the remaining 
culprit was shot on February r9th, 1879. The Foreign 
Missions Committee, on receipt of this news in May, 
recorded “the deepest distress with which they 
learned that their missionaries had thought it neces- 
sary to take into their own hands the power of life 
and death,” and they subsequently passed a resolu- 
tion disavowing all responsibility in regard to the 
case, but reserving their final decision until the receipt 
of further information from Africa. In September of 
last year another misfortune occurred. A chief near 
Blantyre waylaid the carriers of the Mission and stole 
some of their goods. A demand for restitution only 
called forth a hostile attack, the Blantyre people had 
to defend themselves, and a man was killed in the 
struggle. This was followed by a series of raids on 
the villages of the Mission, made, as it would seem, 
for the purpose of carrying off men and women into 
slavery. With reference to the allegation that 
horrible flogging and inhuman imprisonment have 
been resorted to by the agents of the Mission, the 
Foreign Missions Committee report that “ the charges 
must be thoroughly sifted,” but that ‘‘ meanwhile 
they are incredible.” After receiving this statement 
the Assembly resolved to send out, with as little delay 
as possible, a trustworthy commissioner to institute a 
searching inquiry, and with instructions particularly 
to report whether it was possible to maintain the 
Mission “ without having recourse to violence or the 
assumption of any form of criminal jurisdiction.” 
This decision is undoubtedly the most satisfactory 
which could have been adopted, and until the report 
of the commissioner arrives it would be wise for 
people in this country as far as possible to keep their 
judgment in suspense. It is very evident that the 
administration of a Mission colony in the heart of a 
Savage country is necessarily beset with peculiar and 





grave difficulties, of which perhaps we who sit at 
home cannot readily form any adequate conception. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


The report of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa gives a very cheering glimpse of the good work 
that has been accomplished at Zanzibar during the last 
year. Among the events ofspecial interest alluded to, 
is the ordination and appointment to an inland station 
of the first native clergyman in connection with the 
Mission, the Rev. John Swedi. This excellent and 
devoted man was one of five boys who in 1864 were 
given to Bishop Tozer by the Sultan of Zanzibar. He 
came to England with Dr. Tozer for a short time in 
1866, but the greater part of his probation was spent 
in Zanzibar, and latterly at Mbweni, the home for 
adult freed slaves, amongst whom, we are told, he 
made himself both respected and beloved: ‘* When 
new arrivals of these poor creatures, just rescued, 
came in, John Swedi was there to receive them, and 
was most useful in making them understand the cir- 
cumstances under which they found themselves in 
the hands of Europeans, and the difference between 
this and the sad destiny that had seemed to await 
them before they were rescued from the hands of the 
slave-dealers.”” He undertook the task of providing 
these new-comers with food and shelter and of help- 
ing them to settle down, and he did this in a way 
which sometimes entailed great self-denial. He was 
especially the doctor and the nurse of the sick, who, 
as might be supposed, formed a considerable propor- 
tion of the rescued slaves. Now that he has been 
ordained it has been thought well to station him at a 
place called Masasi, where during the year some sixty 
more adult freed slaves, who have been received at 
various times from Her Majesty’s cruisers and had 
been cared for and educated at Zanzibar, have been 
added to the community. In this village John Swedi 
teaches a school, carries on pastoral work in all its 
forms, and, not least, presents to those around him the 
spectacle in his own home of a well-ordered and happy 
Christian family. Besides John Swedi the Mission has 
three native helpers, wko are regarded as candidates 
for ordination, and thirteen native assistant teachers. 
The European staff is presided over by Bishop Steere, 
and consists at the time of making up the report of 
eleven clergymen and ten lay-workers, seven of the 
latter being ladies. Several members of the Univer- 
sities are expected shortly to arrive for the reinforce- 
ment of this good work ; changes and the necessity of 
relief and absence after three or four years’ experience 
in a trying climate make frequent gaps in the little 
band of labourers and the cry is still for ‘‘ more men, 
more men,” to give themselves to a noble service 
which God has blessed. 


PROTESTANT ORPHANS IN ITALY. 


A very excellent work has been carried on for the 
last fifteen years in Florence, through the agency of a 
Ladies’ Committee of the Italian Aid Socicty, of 
which Miss M. B. Reynett, 3, Cranley Place, Onslow 
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Gardens, London, S.W., is the Secretary. The Com- 
mittee unite for the purpose of supporting a Pro- 
testant Orphanage for girls. The objects of this 
institution, we are informed, are two-fold: first, to 
provide a refuge for the orphans of Protestant 
Italians, whose last moments are often troubled by 
deep anxiety concerning the future of their children ; 
and, secondly, to enable colporteurs and missionaries 
to secure a good education for their daughters on very 
moderate terms, The Orphanage originated in the 
work of a noble-hearted and generous Italian, Signor 
Ferretti, who many years ago, when religious liberty 
was unknown in Italy, found a home in England as a 
voluntary exile for the Protestant faith. When toil- 
ing hard in London, as a teacher of his native language, 
Signor Ferretti undertook the charge of two orphan 
girls. This was at a time when many Italian refugees 
were in this country, and when not a few were endur- 
ing untold privations. The work thus begun, as it 
were by mere accident, afterwards took shape as a 
definite enterprise for the purpose of meeting a par- 
ticular need. In 1862, happier days having dawned 
for Italy, Signor Ferretti was able to return to his 
native land. There, observing the necessities of Pro- 
testant orphans, and noting the fact that they were 
constantly left uneducated, or thrown into the hands 
of the priests, he continued his work, and with great 
labour and self-sacrifice esta'vlished the Home which 
is now happily continued. About six years ago 
Signor Ferretti died, worn out by over-work and 
anxiety. But the institution which he founded has 
found good friends, especially among English and 
American ladies. His widow, Signora Ferretti, 
having proved herself admirably qualified for the 
post, presides over the institution, in which there are 
now nearly forty pupils. It renders invaluable ser- 
vice in a sphere which, unhappily, is still far too 
much neglected, even in free and united Italy. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. JOHN CURWEN. 


A sweet and gentle spirit has been taken away by 


the death of John Curwen; and one, too, filled with | 





an energy and enthusiasm, and gifted with a capacity | 


for original, persevering, and serviceable modes of 
Christian work, which a stranger or passing observer 
would scarcely have suspected. Mr. Curwen’s name 


will be associated for many coming generations with | 


the rise, development, and successful organization of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system of teaching music; and 
tens of thousands of those who have learned to sing 
by his method, and who have caught from him some- 
thing of his holy ardour for the service of sacred song, 
will long cherish his memory with affectionate respect 
and heart-felt gratitude. Mr. Curwen was the son 
of an Independent :ninister of honourable reputation, 
and was born at Heckmondwicke in 1816. He was 


educated for the Christian ministry, and as early as | 


While he was at Stowmarket, his attention was at- 
tracted by a system of teaching children to sing which 
had been devised by a Miss Glover, of Norwich. The 
idea took possession of his mind, and was like seed 
sown in fruitful soil, He gave practical shape to 
the principles of Miss Glover’s method, and by the 
judicious and practical course which he adopted 
secured for the Sol-fa system its speedy and still. 
growing popularity. This system has had an immense 
influence in the diffusion of the practice of singing, 
and in the improvement of psalmody in public wor- 
ship. It has, in fact, become a great national institu- 
tion, and while it has secured the approval of high 
musical authorities, it has been found of signal ser- 
vice in heathen lands, where missionaries have em- 
ployed it with much success to teach their converts to 
sing Christian hymns. Mr. Curwen’s illness was 
brief; he was stricken down when away from home 
on a visit to friends near Manchester, and in five 
days he was gone. In his home, and in the circle of 
private friendship, the tender and beautiful charm of 
his nature, and the combined strength and gentle. 
ness of his character, were most fully seen and most 
lovingly and ardently appreciated. He died in per- 
fect peace and in the full assurance of hope. 


THE REV. HAMILTON M. MACGILIL, D.D. 


Dr. Hamilton M. Macgill, for several years the 
accomplished and devoted Foreign Mission Secre- 
tary of the United Presbyterian Church, passed away 
on the 2nd of June, in Paris, where he had been 
compelled to pause in a journey to the South of 
Europe, undertaken for the benefit of his health, 
which had for some time been failing. Dr. Macgill 
commenced his ministry—having already won a high 
reputation for ability and scholarship—in Glasgow, 
in 1837. Here he found abundant scope for that 
zeal and aptitude for home missionary service which 
had very early in life distinguished him. In 1858 his 
singular qualifications in this respect led to his ap- 
pointment by the Synod as Home Mission Secretary, 
a newly-created office, which he abandoned pastoral 
work to accept. For ten years he gave abundant 
and untiring energies to this department of Christian 
work, grappling with questions of finance, organiza- 
tion, and extension, and achieving much success both 
in England and Scotland. These labours overtaxed 
his strength, and in 1868 he was compelled to resign 
his post. A very general feeling on the part of. the 
Church pointed to him, however, as a fitting sue- 
cessor to Dr. Somerville, who had just resigned the 
office of Foreign Missionary Secretary. It was thought 
that this position would less severely tax Dr. Macgill’s 
energies. It was accepted, and Dr. Macgill continued 
to discharge its duties with signal ability, tact, and 
devotion, until the summer of last year, when the 
breakdown of his strength compelled him to relinquish 
further work. As a tribute of respect on his retire- 
ment the Synod elected him honorary Foreign Secre- 


the year 1838 became assistant minister in the Inde- tary emeritus. He was a man of catholic sympathies 
peadent Church at Basingstoke. Afterwards he held | and of high Christian character, and his loss is much 
pastoral charges at Stowmarket and at Plaistow. | lamented, 
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THY HEART’S 
DESIRE. 


A Tale of Three Gishes. 


BY 
SARAH DOUDNEY, 


AUTHOR OF 
«¢ STEPPING STONES.” 


CHAPTER V.— 
THE CURATE’S HOME. 


HERE was great 
anxiety and con- 
sternation in the Heath 
nursery. Roley-poley, the 
eldest of the family, was 
standing at the window, 
looking down into the street 
below with melancholy eyes. 
One arm enfolded Bobby, a 
beloved wooden cart-horse, 
to whom he was in the habit 
of confiding all his sorrows. 
But to-day the faithful animal 
failed to afford the usual 
consolation. 

Polly was lost—dear chat- 
tering little Polly, who was 
so pretty, and made friends 
so quickly with everybody. Ro- 
ley-poley himself was not pretty 
at all; he had his father’s long 
pale face and sandy hair. But 
when some one had made a 
remark on his appearance, nurse 
had said promptly that there 
was no need for boys to be 
nice-looking ; they had only to 
be plucky and good. After that 
Roley did not care about his 
lack of beauty in the least, al- 
though he was secretly glad that 
Polly, being a girl, was so plea- 
sant to look upon. 

Now the loss of little Polly Juss 
was in this wise. If there ever JES 
was a young person who “ 
could be thoroughly relied 
upon it was Maria Jakes, 
one of the head-girls at the 
Sunday-school and a 
collector for the Dorcas 
Society. She was quite = 
at home in the curate’s 


house ; her father “‘ He was the parson for the poor.” 
IX—36 
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kept a greengrocer’s shop near the church ; 
and nurse found her an active and willing 
help. It was no unusual thing for the chil- 
dren to be intrusted to her care; every 
Saturday she came to clean the nursery and 
assist in darning and mending the clothes of 
the household. 

But an evil fate followed Maria Jakes on 
the afternoon of Polly’s disappearance. Nurse 
had taken Roley into Oxford Street to buy 
him some boots, and Maria, wheeling baby 
in the perambulator, while Polly frisked by 
her side, went steadily through quiet streets 
and squares, where few people were to be 
found. The poor girl’s own account of the 
matter was simple enough. Baby had been 
rather restless and troublesome, making con- 
stant demands on her attention, and once 
or twice she had had to stop, take her out 
of her carriage, and resettle her altogether. 
After one of these stoppages she had sud- 
denly discovered that Polly was missing. 

No sooner did Maria thoroughly realise 
the dreadful truth than she quite lost her head, 
and went distractedly wheeling baby up one 
street and down another until her strength 
was exhausted. Then she returned to the 
house and met nurse and Roley at the door. 

While Roley was standing disconsolately 
at the nursery window nurse had gone to the 
police station. Rebecca, who was cook and 
housemaid, stood talking to the wretched 
Maria, whose face was white and her eyes red 
with crying. Baby sat upon the floor, sing- 
ing gaily to her toes, quite regardless of the 
general misery. Once Roley turned his 
head and looked round the room which was 
the scene of Polly’s daily little life. There 
was her favourite doll, a well-worn com- 
panion, sitting with her back to the doll’s 
house, and smiling stupidly at everybody’s 
distress. ‘There was the brown-holland pina- 
fore hanging across a chair, all ready to be 
put on over Polly’s black frock when she sat 
up to the tea-table. 

To Roley everything in the nursery seemed 
to have a voice and be calling out for Polly. 
On a side-table stood Noah and his pro- 
cession, most of them lacking a limb or two, 
but making a brave show, while the ark was 
topsyturvy in the background. It was Polly 
who had broken off the brim of Noah’s little 
round hat and deprived the ferocious lion of 
his curly tail. All round the walls were the 
pictures to which she would babble when she 
got tired of her playthings. Red Ridinghood, 
yellow-haired and rosy-cheeked as Polly her- 
self, was looking down at Roley with inquir- 
ing blue eyes. Bo-peep, in a flowered skirt 





looped up to show a smart quilted petticoat, 
seemed to be bewailing Polly more than her 
sheep. And as Roley’s glance wandered 
from these nursery friends to the Good Shep- 
herd carrying a lamb in His bosom, his little 
heart was comforted by the thought that 
perhaps He would take care of lost Polly. 

What would father say when he came 
home and found that his little woman was 
gone? The church clock had struck five, 
but Rebecca was far too miserable to think 
of getting tea. And then, as Roley conjured 
up the figure of Polly sitting in her high 
chair, holding a slice of bread-and-butter 
with both hands, his feelings overcame him 
and he sobbed aloud. 

“Don’t take on, Master Roley,” said the 
kind-hearted Rebecca, wiping her own eyes, 
“The good perlice will bring her back again 
safe and sound, please God. There shall 
not a hair of her pretty head perish,” she 
added, feeling that the occasion demanded 
something scriptural, and remembering that 
she lived in a clergyman’s house. 

“ Oh, mercy me!” groaned Maria, rocking 
herself and weeping afresh, “I shall never 
know no more peace till she’s found. I 
daren’t go home and face my father and 
mother, Rebecca, and I daren’t stay here 
and meet the master! Oh, mercy, mercy 
me!” 

“ There’s nothing to be got by taking on,” 
said Rebecca, still trying hard to keep up 
her own courage. “ Don’t be throwing your- 
self into hysterics, Maria. Be reasonable, 
and sit still upon your chair till nurse 
comes in. Oh, there’s the door-bell, and 
my heart’s in my mouth.” 

She hurried off down-stairs, leaving the 
baby crowing and Maria and Roley sobbing 
together. A few seconds passed, and then 
there was a confused sound of talking min- 
gled with screams of joy and hurrying foot- 
steps. The steps were coming up the stairs 
and drawing nearer and nearer. Roley 
stopped crying, and Maria sprang up from 
her seat. 

Rebecca burst into the room like a hurri- 
cane, giggling and exclaiming in a demented 
fashion. Closely clasped in her strong arms 
was the truant Polly, smiling and looking 
highly pleased at having created a sensation. 
Behind came nurse, calling upon everybody 
to be quiet and behave properly. But no 
one listened to her injunctions, and Maria’s 
yell of delight might have been heard all 
over the house. 4 

Lucy, who had followed the procession 
up-stairs, looked on and enjoyed the little 
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scene to her heart’s content. It was a pretty 
sight to see Roley-poley embracing his sister, 
while her dimpled hands fondled his face, 
and Rebecca and Maria almost grovelled on 
the floor in their ecstasies. At length the 
baby, feeling herself of no consequence, set 
up a scream of indignation. 

“T’m ashamed of you both,” said nurse, 
picking up the child and severely addressing 
Rebecca and Maria, “ going on like a couple 
of lunatics, and forgetting that there’s a lady 
here, and the children’s tea not ready! Now 
do let us all get settled down and sensible 
before the master comes in.” 

Nurse had a will of her own, and was used 
to being obeyed. Rebecca, looking a little 
ashamed of herself, slipped past Lucy and 
betook herself down-stairs. Maria, still much 
agitated, retired into the night-nursery to 
wash her face and recover her tranquillity 
before she ventured back to the greengrocer’s 
shop. And then Lucy was begged to seat 
herself in a comfortable arm-chair and drink 
a cup of tea. 

She did not want to go away, and yet she 
rather dreaded the curate’s coming and find- 
ing her there. She had been pining for a 
glimpse of child-life, and the sound of baby- 
voices and the sight of baby-faces delighted 
her beyond expression. At a whisper from 
nurse, Roley walked across the room and put 
his hand frankly into hers. 

“Sank you,” he said softly, “ for bringing 
Polly back.” 

“ Polly wantser tea,” cried that young per- 
son imperiously. 

“You shall have it soon,” said nurse, 
setting out three little mugs and plates. 
“ But Polly hasn’t been a good girl; she ran 
away from Maria, and frightened everybody. 
Suppose Polly had never been found by the 
kind lady, what would poor papa have 
done ?” 

The little woman looked serious. Fully 
understanding her own importance in the 
household, she began to realise in some 
measure the trouble she had caused. Up 
went her rosy under-lip in a pout, which 
might or might not end in a cry; but Roley 
was at her side again ; he stroked her plump 
cheek and silently kissed her. 

Lucy was informed that Polly’s unpro- 
nounceable name was Paulina Annabella. 
Poor Mrs. Heath had had a fancy for giving 
long names to her girls. The boy, luckily 
for him, was simply called Roland after his 
father. Mrs, Heath had been a very deli- 
cate woman, nurse said—quite unable to 
bear the cares and worries of domestic life. 








She had died nearly twelve months ago, after 
a long illness. 

Lucy rose reluctantly to depart; she would 
fain have heard Polly say her prayers, and 
seen her tucked up in her little white nest ; 
but she did not venture to remain too long. 

“TI shall be glad if you will bring the 
children to see me sometimes,” she said to 
nurse at parting. “I don’t wish to lose sight 
of my little friend Polly, and Roley and I 
ought to be better acquainted. Children are 
a great delight to me.” 

Nurse readily promised to take her charges 
to Seymour Street; and Lucy went home, 
feeling as if there was an empty place in her 
heart that only a child could fill. 

The curate came back to his home after 
hours of hard parish work. Overhead there 
was a Clear sky, softened by the first shades 
of an April evening, and the wind that 
wandered through the long street seemed to 
have the sweetness of spring in its breath. 
A tired girl was walking slowly along the 
pavement, carrying a basket which contained 
a few bunches of violets. The flowers had 
lost their freshness, but Mr. Heath bought 
two of the little bouquets, and the girl went 
on her way with a smile on her weary face. 
The curate had spoken a word or two when 
he purchased the violets ; truly, as Miss Ware 
had said, he was the parson for the poor. 
The words were simple enough, but they 
seemed to have established an understand- 
ing between that shabby flower-girl and 
himself. 

He opened the house door with his latch- 
key, and Rebecca’s heart throbbed as she 
heard his step in the hall. How would it 
have been if he had come home to find his 
Polly gone? Surely the Good Shepherd had 
been kind to this poor pastor ; and while he 
was ministering to the wants of Christ’s flock, 
his own little straying lamb had been cared 
for and brought back to the fold. It often 
happens that while God’s faithful servants are 
about their Master’s business, He is working 
for them. 

Tired as he was, his first act was to mount 
the stairs that led to the nursery. What a 
warm, bright room it seemed after some of 
the wretched garrets and cellars he had seen 
that day! As yet it was too cold for fires to 
be given up; and the cheery blaze behind 
the iron cage was Casting its glow upon the 
pictured walls, and all the pleasant medley 
of toys and tokens of childhood. Baby, 
half undressed, but not a bit sleepy, was 
rollicking on nurse’s lap, kicking out rosy 
legs in an ecstasy of fun. Roley-poley, 
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lying upon his stomach on the floor, had 
made a stable under a chair for his cart- 
horse, and was feeding him with horse-hair, 
surreptitiously pulled out of nurse’s cushion. 
Polly was taking short runs up and down 
the room, and ending every run with a small 
jump and shout. Nursery scenes repeat 
themselves, and Mr. Heath had known what 
he should see when he opened the door ; 
but somehow the sight gladdened him more 
than usual. And with the strong sense of 
his own love for these young things, there 
came an intense consciousness of that 
Highest parental love which embraces one 
vast family. It was a passing revelation of 
the Great Fatherhood, so sweet and power- 
ful that he carried it in his heart afterwards 
for many a day. 

As he entered Roley jumped up at once, 


forsaking Bobby for his father; and Polly, | 


having just finished a run, came gaily to- 
wards him. 

“ Polly’s been lost to-day,” said Roley, 
eager to be the first to tell the news. “She 
runned away from Maria, and a lady bringed 
her home. All of us was in a dedful state ; 
Maria and Becca kyed awfly.” 

“‘ Was it really so serious as that?” asked 


Mr. Heath, looking towards nurse, and taking | 


Polly on his knee. 

Nurse was the very soul of truthfulness. 
She was a soldier’s widow, and had a military 
notion of discipline and a love of command 
which made her a bit of a despot to other 
servants. Few girls would have yielded to 
her sway, and suited her as Maria had done ; 
and yet, even at the cost of losing Maria, the 


truth must be told. She would neither hide | 


nor soften anything, and Mr. Heath listened 
to an unvarnished tale. 

“Tt seems that Maria is not to be trusted 
with the children,” said the curate, holding 
his little woman close to his breast. “ If 
she has lost her head once, she may lose it 
again.” 

“‘1’ll take care, sir, that she doesn’t have 


charge of Polly and baby together any more,” | 


nurse answered. ‘The pair are too much for 


her to mind. It was well enough when Polly | 
was smaller and could be packed into the | 
perambulator with the other, but now that | 


she likes to use her legs she must be care- 
fully looked after. If it is your wish, sir, 
Maria shall be dismissed ; but she’s a good, 
steady creature, and I should be sorry to 
lose her.” 

“‘T have always thought her a thoroughly 
good girl,” said Mr. Heath. 

“And you thought rightly, sir. The 





children are fond of her, too; and it’s the 
first time that Polly has been so naughty as 
to run away.” 

“What made you do it, Polly?” the father 
asked, putting his face down close to hers. 

Polly was silent for some seconds, and 
then came out with a queer word which no- 
body could translate. 

“Say it again, my dear,” said nurse pa- 
tiently. 

Polly repeated it, with an evident contempt 
for the stupidity of grown-up people. At 
last Roley suggested that it was music. 
| “Music!” said nurse. ‘‘ Of course it was 

one of those nasty organ-grinders ; the child is 
| wild after tunes. Well, well, it’s a blessing 
| that she is here among us safe and sound. 
| It was a very nice young lady, sir, who 
brought her home.” 

| T should like to call upon her,” said Mr. 
| Heath. ‘Did she tell you her name?” 

| I]t was a Miss Bowyer, sir; she has 
asked me to take the children to see her. 
She lives at No. 5, Seymour Street.” 

“Miss Bowyer? I think I met her at a 
dinner-party last week,” said the curate, 
musing. ‘I wonder how she found out that 
Polly belonged to me! ‘To-morrow I shall 
go and thank her.” 

Here Polly gave a sleepy sigh, followed 
by a yawn; her golden-fringed eyelids seemed 
to be growing too heavy to keep open any 
longer. The father bade her good night, 
with an earnest kiss and whispered blessing ; 
and then, after a few loving words with 
Roley, he descended to his lonely study. 

A little later, when the children were 
asleep, Rebecca took her needlework up- 
stairs, and sat with nurse by the nursery fire. 

The women talked in low tones, for the 
door between the two rooms was left open, 
and the quiet breathing of the little sleepers 
could be distinctly heard. Rebecca was 
anxious to know how Mr. Heath had re- 
ceived the account of the afternoon’s adven- 
ture. 

“Oh, it upset him,” nurse said, threading 
her darning-needle. “He wouldn’t show 
what he felt ; but I knew. That Miss Bowyer 
is as nice a young lady as ever I saw. He 
is going to call upon her, of course.” 
| There’s a staid sort of look about her, 
j although she’s young,” remarked Rebecca 
| thoughtfully. “Now if master thought of 

marrying again " 
“He doesn’t think about it,” interrupted 
nurse. “I’ve told you soa hundred times. 
| You don’t understand the master. Mr. Heath 
| isn’t like other men. I have known him from 
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his boyhood ; and I recollect all about his | 
love-making as well as if it had only happened | 
yesterday. His wife was a Miss Percy—an | 
only child, and one of the prettiest creatures | 
that ever was seen, in those days.” | 

“JT always thought her very pretty,” said 
Rebecca; ‘“‘ only she was never off the sofa, 
and so languishing.” 

‘She wasn’t languishing when he knew | 
her first. And as to her beauty,” said nurse, 
in her sharp way, “you have no idea what it | 
was when she was well and bright. She was 
but a faded flower, Rebecca, when you came 
here to live two years ago. Poor thing, poor | 
thing! the marriage was altogether a mistake.” 

“Why was it a mistake?” asked Rebecca, | 
half afraid of being snubbed, and yet eager 
to take advantage of nurse’s communicative | 
mood. 

“ Because Miss Percy was like a hot-house 
plant,” nurse replied sadly. ‘ Because she | 
ought to have married a rich man, and have 
had none of the wear and tear of life. It 
was just a fad of hers to take dear, good, 
plain Mr. Heath, and everybody saw that 
the match was unsuitable. As to the master, 
he will go down to the grave blaming him- 
self for having spoiled her life; and he'll 
never marry again—never.” 

“ But it wasn’t his fault; he’s as good as | 
gold,” said Rebecca. 

“True; but he thinks he ought to have 
loved her too well to have married her. You | 
don’t understand these things; they are too 
deep for you,” said nurse loftily. “As I was 
saying just now, Mr. Heath is not like other 
men. Men, as a rule, will blame anybody 
but themselves; but he will always blame 
himself and nobody else. Of course he’s a 
very uncommon character.” 

Nurse shut her lips and went on darning 
vigorously. The subject had been sufficiently 
discussed, and Rebecca saw that there was 
no more to be got out of her that night. 

Down -stairs, in his shabbily - furnished 
study, the curate was writing a sermon. Ser- 
mon-writing did not come easily to Roland 
Heath, but he was not a fluent speaker, and 
would have lost all nerve if he had ventured 
into the pulpit without his manuscript. Poor 
Roland ! all through his clerical life he had 
had an ideal sermon in his mind, but he had | 
never been able to put it into words. He 
used to be quite miserable sometimes over 
his commonplace discourses, quite forgetting | 
that his own daily life was a tar more telling | 
sermon than his lips could ever have preached. 
There was nothing that he envied so much, | 
in his gentle fashion, as eloquence. | 











{He has touched the heart. 


| be brought to perfection. 


Alas! it is too often the case that the 
orator’s living falls short of his teaching. 
There are preachers who can speak with lofty 
enthusiasm of heights which they have never 
reached ; they may even praise the fountain 
whose waters they have never tasted, and 
call others to feast on that Living Bread tor 
which their own souls have never hungered. 
It is not always that God opens the lips when 
And Roland 
Heath, eloquent in deed, was slow and heavy 
in speech. 

For some minutes he laboured on without 
raising his eyes from the page; and then he 
threw down his pen in disgust, and began to 
pace the room. Oh, if only once the power 
of Chrysostom could be granted him! If 
but once he could tell the people, in burning 


| words, of that Divine love whose sweetness 


he had realised in his own soul! And he 
could not do it; he could only read those 
flat, formal sentences which conveyed no idea 
of his inner life, with all its wealth of expe- 
rience. 

He stopped short in his hurried walk at 
last, and smiled sadly at his own impatience. 
Might not the Master use the poor shepherd’s 
oaten pipe to call the sheep home? And he 


| sat down and quietly finished the sermon. 


Weak minds, like Godfrey Burnside, will 
relinquish a task which they feel can never 
Their ideal, they 
tell us, is so high that they cannot hope to 
reach it; a plausible excuse for doing no- 
thing. But strong yet humble souls like 
Roland Heath will go on with the work even 
while they are bitterly conscious that it will 
turn out to be half a failure. And perhaps it 
is these poor despised works that will one 
day “praise them at the gates.” 

Nurse had spoken the truth of Roland 
Heath when she had said that he always 
blamed himself and nobody else. And so 
severe was he upon his shortcomings that 
men took his own view of himself and under- 
rated him. He was a man who was under- 
valued by everybody save his God. His 
vicar thought poor Heath thoroughly well- 
intentioned, but rather stupid and clumsy. 
His wife had always pitied herself intensely 


| for having cast in her lot with his. And yet, 


crushed down by injustice on all sides, and 
almost morbid in his self-reproaches, the man 
was working nobly on to the end. 

In his utter humility he was far too hard 
upon himself. Poor Bella Percy, although 
she had never loved him, had wanted to 
marry him. He belonged to a good old 
family, and there had been an idea in Bella’s 
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mind that he would one day be rich. But 
the riches never came; the wealth was left 
to others, and the young wife had to face her 
commonplace life in the curate’s home. She 
could not, or would not, take up her burdens; 
they were too heavy to be borne by a weak 
nature, soured by disappointment; and so 
she sank down under them and died. 

Never, during the whole of their married 
life, had Mr. Heath beheld his wife as she 
really was—a vain, silly woman, selfish to 
the end. From first to last he had idealised 
her, and after her death he spoke and thought 
of her as a departed saint. Intimate friends 
smiled pityingly over his delusion ; but who 
shall say that he was not all the happier for 
cherishing it? His idol had been taken away 
before he had discovered its worthlessness. 
Far better to have an empty shrine than an 
image defaced and broken. 


CHAPTER VI.—‘ I’M NOW MAIR THAN TWENTY 
—MY TIME IS BUT sMaA’!” 


VERY soon it seemed to Uncle White as if 
people were always coming to the house in 
Seymour Street. Was it weeks, or months, 
or years ago since the girls had arrived, and 
established themselves in his home? He 
could hardly tell how long they had been 
there ; they had altered everything, and yet 
the changes were pleasant enough on the 
whole. He did not object to the continual 
comings and goings. Folks came and went, 
and brought him tidings of the great world. 
Old acquaintances, hearing that his wife was 
dead, took heart of grace, and began to visit 
him again. 

Mr. Tyne came, getting awkwardly out of 
his brougham, and bringing his heavy face 
and figure into the drawing-room, where Nora 
was ever ready to smile upon him. Beautiful 
Nora used to sit in a tall oak chair, her bright 
waves of hair shining against the dark wood, 
her plump white hands resting on the arms. 
How her sleepy brown eyes beamed as she 
talked—how her cheeks glowed! Mr. Tyne 
was no talker; he liked to look at her and 
listen almost in silence. 

“Horrid man!” May would whisper to 
Lucy when his brougham stopped at the 
door. And Lucy’s kind face would wear a 
troubled look as she glanced at Nora ;—-Nora 
who didn’t want help, or sympathy, or counsel 
from anybody, but meant to manage her 
affairs in her own way. In these days she 
was beginning to live a life quite apart from 
her cousins’ lives; their concerns seemed to 
interest her less and less. She was restless, 
going very frequently to the Bramptons’, and 





spending a good deal of time in private talks 
with Miss Ware. Sometimes she spoke quite 
crossly to Lucy; but then Uncle White, if 
he heard her, would knit his brows, and she 
learnt to control herself in his presence. It 
was a strange change that was creeping over 
this girl who had once been noted for her 
perfect good-humour. 

The three girls were at the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy one morning, attended 
by Mr. Tyne and Godfrey Burnside. A cele- 
brated beauty was there, gazing at her own 
portrait, and surrounded by a circle of ad- 
miring friends. Mr, Tyne, whose golden key 
unlocked every door, knew the beauty, and 
made his way into the little group for a mo- 
ment to say a flattering word. Close by stood 
Nora, tall and queenly in black silk, with a 
jet necklace clasping her firm white throat, 
and an airy black bonnet on her bright head. 
She looked calmly at the beauty’s portrait, 
aware that others had ceased to regard it, 
and were fixing their gaze on her. With a 
perfectly-acted unconsciousness she stood in 
a statuesque attitude, fronting the picture, 
and hardly seeing it at all in reality. She 
was enjoying to the uttermost the steady 
stare of all those eyes, glorying silently in 
the triumph of winning glances that belonged 
to the belle of the day. 

Mr. Tyne saw all, and gloried too, in his 
own fashion. Several young aristocrats cast 
looks of disgust after him as he moved away 
with his fair companion. ‘“ There go Beauty 
and Beast,” they said, sneering to each 
other ; while he, bull-necked and ponderous, 
chuckled to think how easily gold can buy 
all that seems most desirable in Vanity Fair. 
His Beauty was a finer piece of flesh and 
blood than the haughty belle who stared at 
her enviously, jaded by the wear and tear of 
two or three seasons. And from that day 
Nora’s value was doubled and trebled in his 
eyes. 

” Meanwhite May was dreaming over one 
of Marcus Stone’s lovely groups, lovers in the 
time of roses ; and Godfrey was dreaming too. 
Both were living an ideal life of sunshine and 
flowers and sentiment, a life that was utterly 
unlike the real life they had to lead. And 
Lucy’s heart was aching for them all. 

As she stood there, lonely in the buzzing 
crowd, Lucy’s mind had gone back to that 
first evening in London, at the old hotel, 
when each had made a frank confession of 
her heart’s desire. 

“ They will get their desires,” she thought, 
watching Nora and May with wistful eyes. 
“But will they get happiness too? Attain- 
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ment often means disappointment ; ay, and 
denial sometimes means perfect satisfaction. 
These are strange thoughts to be thinking 
here, where people are enjoying themselves 
and looking at the pictures. The pictures— 
yes, they are beautiful; but how can I care 
for these men and women on canvas, when 
I amso troubled about the real, living human 
beings near me?” 

“What makes you look so grave, Lucy ?” 
said Godfrey Burnside kindly. ‘You are 
tired, I am afraid. The rooms are very 
warm to-day.” 

“No, I am not tired,” said Lucy, rallying. 
“Tet us get a little nearer to that corn-field 
with the evening sunshine upon it. That is 
the kind of picture I should like to have in 
my room.” 

“‘ What did you think of Miss Hatherleigh’s 
portrait ?” asked Godfrey, lowering his voice. 
“Tsn’t it a great deal prettier than the 
original ?” 

“Ves; she looks faded beside it,” Lucy 
answered in the same tone. ‘Perhaps it 
might have been like her when she was 
fresher and younger. But I couldn’t help 
thinking that she was not to be compared 
with Nora.” 

“Mr. Tyne thought so too,” Godfrey whis- 
pered meaningly. “Nora is looking her 
very best to-day. You are right; she is a 
great deal handsomer than Miss Hatherleigh 
ever was. Their beauty is of the same type, 
majestic and grandly developed, you know; 
but Nora decidedly carries away the palm, 
Do you see, Lucy, how old Tyne looks at 
her?” 

“I do see it,” sighed Lucy ; “ and I guess 
how it will all end.” Godfrey’s face said 
very plainly what he thought of the matter ; 
and Lucy turned to him and May with a 
feeling of relief. 

The Bramptons lived much in society, 
and Nora was often to be seen by Mrs. 
Brampton’s side in the park. Her beauty 
began to be known and talked about; she 
soon had other admirers besides Mr. Tyne. 
Lucy wondered, sometimes, whether she 
ever secretly wavered in her purpose, and 
thought of things that some women value 
more than silver and gold. 

Outwardly she showed no shadow of turn- 
ing; her will was steadily fixed upon the 
attainment of her heart’s desire. If she 
deigned now and again to notice any of her 
other followers, it was only to give more 
zest to Mr. Tyne’s pursuit. And yet there 
were moments when it must have been hard 
to play her part, and pretend to feel pleasure 








in the attentions of a man whom she could 
not help despising. 

As May often said, despairingly, there 
really was nothing that one could like in Mr. 
Tyne. He was a hard, worldly man, coarse- 
natured and selfish. It was pretty well 
known that he had neglected and harshly 
used the wife whose fortune had helped him 
on in the world. His name figured con- 
spicuously in charity lists, it is true; but no 
one ever said of him that he went about 
doing good in daily life. Henever bestowed 
any of those small charities which flow spon- 
taneously from a genial nature. He did not 
care about being loved, nor had he any love 
to give. 

The London season was fast drawing to a 
close ; the Bramptons were making arrange- 
ments to go to the seaside, and Nora, cross 
and gloomy, was impatient that her fate 
should be decided. At this time the cousins 
were beginning to find many a thorn among 
their roses. Nora in the house was very 
different to Nora in society. It was not 
always possible to bear her irritable moods 
without showing resentment ; and sometimes 
Lucy almost sighed for the old Glenton days 
when they were all humble, hardworking girls, 
and never dreamt of quarrelling with each 
other. There are certain weeds that flourish 
so luxuriantly in the sunshine of prosperity, 
that one may be tempted to regret the bitter 
winds and grey skies that once checked 
their growth. 

Thoughts like these were in Lucy’s mind 
one afternoon as she sat by the drawing-room 
window, trying to read. It was a day of 
Scotch mist, dreary and sunless ; one of those 
melancholy days that sometimes come to us 
unexpectedly in the middle of summer. The 
street looked gloomy and grey; no well- 
dressed young ladies went tripping along the 
damp pavement; there was no hope of a 
visit from Roley and Polly. May, at the 
piano, was practising the accompaniment of 
a new song, striking chords that seemed full 
of tuneful sadness to Lucy’s ears. Presently 
there was a rustle of silken robes upon the 
stairs, and Nora swept into the room. 

“For pity’s sake, May, leave off playing 
that doleful thing,” she said, sitting down in 
her favourite oak chair, and beginning to beat 
the floor with a dainty shoe. “ What with 
the horrid weather, and your dismal tunes, I 
am nearly driven to distraction.” 

“Tt is neither the weather nor my music 
that drives you to distraction,” said May, 
turning round upon her with unusual sharp- 
* You are out of temper, Nora; and 
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you vent your spleen upon everything and 
everybody.” 

“You are speaking your mind too freely,” 
returned Nora, with superb haughtiness. “Am 
I to be teased by an insufferable din without 
making the least complaint ?” 

“You did not always think my playing in- 
sufferable,” May answered sadly. ‘‘ Your 
whole nature seems changed, Nora; I can- 
not understand you as I used to do.” 

“People always do change with their sur- 
roundings,” Nora said impatiently. ‘‘ We are 
all living in a new world here.” 

“But we need not let the change in our 
circumstances affect our hearts,” May replied. 
“It seems to me that we used to love each 
other better in old times.” 

“Oh, you and Lucy are always billing and 
cooing like a pair of turtle-doves,” said Nora 
in a harsh tone. “You don’t want me to 
spoil the duet, and I go on in my own way.” 

Lucy’s tears were falling slowly on the open 
pages of her book. Her heart was full of 
love and pity for Nora; and yet she feared to 
speak, lest her words should be taken amiss. 

“ Ah,” said May, with a suppressed sob, 
“‘T wish we could all be as we were in the 
days when we were like Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis! I don’t know why you should 
choose a separate path, Nora; we do not 
wish to drive you away from us.” 

“Pray don’t get sentimental,” said Nora, 
beating the carpet again. “ We all thought 
those old days detestable enough when we 
were living in them; why should we glorify 
them now that they are past? I, for one, am 
very well satisfied with the present.” 

May was silent, and Nora, after fidgeting 
in her chair for a few seconds, sailed away 
again to her own room. Uncle White came 
in a moment afterwards and took her place. 
Lucy secretly dried her eyes, closed her book, 
and began to talk to him in a cheerful tone. 

Nobody but Uncle White had much appe- 
tite for the six-o’clock dinner. He was 
shrewd enough to see that things were not 
going smoothly with his girls, and wise enough 
to let them alone. 

On her way to her chamber after dinner, 
Lucy met the housemaid on the stairs. 
Martha was a quiet young woman who had 
lived with the Whites for some years, and had 
proved herself trustworthy and discreet. She 
wore her bonnet, and carried a prayer-book 
in her hand. 

“ Are you going out this evening, Martha?” 
Lucy asked. 

“Yes, miss; I always go to the Thursday 
evening service at St. Anthony’s. It begins 





at half-past seven,” said Martha, in her quiet 
voice. 

“T should like to go with you,” cried Lucy, 
with a sudden longing to escape from the 
house and all the petty worries and perplexi- 
ties that it enclosed. ‘ Can you wait a few 
minutes for me?” 

“Oh yes, miss,” Martha answered plea- 
santly. And Lucy ran into her own room, 
donned hat and jacket, and rejoined her with 
all speed. 

The rain had ceased, but there was still a 
dampness in the atmosphere, and the mellow 
evening lights were tempered by mist. It 
was but a short walk to St. Anthony’s, down 
one street and up another, and then the 
church came in sight. So hemmed in was it 
by houses, that you only knew it to be a 
church by its Gothic portal and the oak- 
framed schedule of services hanging beside 
the entrance. They pushed the door open 
and entered noiselessly, hearing a deep voice 
pronouncing the closing sentences of the 
absolution. 

It was not Mr. Heath’s voice ; nor did it 
belong to the Vicar of St. Anthony’s, a rather 
pompous clergyman who preached only on 
Sundays. Lucy and her companion crept 
into a vacant seat at the west end, and the 
charm of that strange voice began to soothe 
one troubled spirit already. 

It was not a large congregation, and yet 
there were more people than one might have 
expected to see on a week evening in the 
heart of busy London. Maria Jakes and her 
mother sat side by side; the greengrocer’s 
wife looked forward to her Thursday night 
as an intermediate festival between the 
Sundays. Maria’s grandmother too was there, 
a toothless old person who had spent her best 
days at the washing-tub, and naturally wanted 
to sit through the remainder of her life. To 
her, also, St. Anthony’s was “a little heaven 
below.” She had her own cushion, which the 
kind verger took into his keeping. The 
sermon did not interest her greatly, but she 
was almost always awake through the psalms 
and prayers. And whether she woke or slept 
she invariably came out of church feeling 
better than when she went in. To her, 
church was a place to which one regularly 
went to be soothed and comforted—to escape 
from the “ worrit of them children in the next 
room,” and the cares of life generally. And 
who shall say that this weary old soul was 
not as welcome in God’s house as some of 
her wiser brethren, who go to carp at and 
quibble over the teaching they get there? 
She sought the sanctuary with a simple 
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longing for peace, and she never failed to 
find it. ; 

There were other faces—sickly London -£ 
faces—well known to the faithful curate san 
of St. Anthony’s; and they told their 5 
own stories, as faces often do. Mr. Heath 
used to look round upon them and 
think of the time when he should see 
them in “the great multitude that 
no man can number.” Sometimes 
the light of that future seemed to 
be shining upon them as they 
chanted their psalms and sang 
their hymns. There was a little 
deformed boy, whose blue eyes 
had a far-seeing look, and whose 
voice, though weak, had the 
sweetness of a lute. He always 
sat beside a dark old man with 
seamed and furrowed features, 
who shook and wept silently in 
his corner. The curate knew 
their history, and scores of 
other histories of love and “ 
self-sacrifice, sin and _ repent- Sa 
ance. t 

When the people rose from 
their knees, Lucy looked with 
some curiosity at the clergy- 
man who had taken Mr. y 
Heath’s place. fo 

He was a man a little 
above medium height, with a 
soldierly bearing, and a keen, 
bright face. There 
was not the least 
token of physical or 
mental weakness about 
him; what he did he 
seemed to do with- 
out the slightest effort. 
The rich voice rolled 
out its full tones easily 
enough, and could 
have made itself dis- 
tinctly heard in a far 
larger building. He 
was one of those happy 
persons who can be 
energetic without 
wearing —_ themselves 
out. It did not hurt 
him to put his whole 
soul into his work, as 
it would have hurt one 
of slighter frame. He 
could stand wear and 
tear, and was ready to 
go boldly in where 







but a short 
walk to St, Anthony’s,’” 
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labour was hardest and strong men were 
needed most. 
When he preached even old Mrs. Jakes 


was fain to listen. It was such a sermon as 
had never been heard in St. Anthony’s before ; 
not even when a great dignitary preached at 
the opening of the church. Always forcible, 
and often quaint, the stranger made his way 
straight to the hearts of his hearers. In the 
simplest possible language he showed them 
that he knew all about the necessities of their 
lives, and that was sufficient to win their 
attention at once. 

Lucy wondered as he went on if he would 
touch upon any of Aer needs and perplexities. 
Yes, he had a word or two to say to some 
who were staggering under the burden of 
crosses that they were never meant to bear. 

It was, perhaps, a difficult thing for those 
who were ready to “ bear one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,” to re- 
member that “ every man must bear his own 
burden.” The helpful hand should always 
be held out, the loving counsel never be 
withheld ; but when hand and voice have 
done their utmost they must be still. No 
man can bear for another that burden of sin 
or folly that he chooses to take upon his own 
shoulders, and for which he alone is respon- 
sible to God. 

Thus spoke the preacher; and Lucy’s 
thoughts went home to Nora and her obsti- 
nate determination to be let alone. By- 
and-by a divine Hand might lift the load 
which she was bent upon making for herself ; 
but not until she had tottered beneath its 
weight for many a mile. The comfort was 
in knowing that Hand to be able to relieve 
when the time for deliverance had come. 

There were other words which Lucy recog- 
nised as truth, although the thoughts that they 
expressed were utterly new to her. They 
pierced through the mists that gather round 
secluded lives and let in the light. 

She went back to Seymour Street feeling 
lifted up and strengthened. The little circle 
at home had missed her: May’s eyes almost 
reproached her for going out ; Nora said some- 
thing about hating week-evening services ; 
but Uncle White welcomed her back to his 
side with a smile, and told her that she hada 
right to make herself happy in her own way. 


CHAPTER VII.—‘‘ WHY, NOTHING COMES 
AMISS, SO MONEY COMES WITHAL.” 


On Friday morning Mrs. Brampton came 
for Nora and took her away in her carriage. 

She did not return until five o’clock in the 
afternoon, when her cousins and Uncle White 





were drinking tea in the drawing-room. God- 
frey Burnside was there too, looking rather 
more dejected than usual. There was no 
change for the better in his circumstances, 
and, moreover, the funds of the institution 
which employed him were gradually decreas- 
ing. What if the charity were to collapse 
altogether and the secretary lose his post! 
He had already murmured this possibility to 
May, and her heart was full of misgivings 
and fears. 

They all looked at Nora as she came into 
the room. Never, perhaps, had they been 
more impressed with the splendour of her 
beauty. She swept in with a proud air of 
triumph ; the pink on hercheeks had deepened 
into a carmine flush ; her brown eyes flashed 
under the long lashes. With a grand, easy 
grace she greeted Godfrey, carelessly untied 
the little black-lace scarf that she had worn 
over her shoulders, and sank down on a low 
seat, saying, in that new imperious tone of 
hers— 

“ A cup of tea, May, with plenty of milk. 
I am parched with thirst. It has been quite 
too hot out of doors.” 

“Where have you been to-day?” asked 
Uncle White curiously. 

“To a flower-show,” Nora replied, taking 
a large yellow rose from her bosom and ex- 
amining its petals. ‘I saw some pretty 
costumes, but many of the women were great 
frights. Actually Miss Hatherleigh was there! 
I thought she was too fashionable to have 
stayed so long in town ; but she is going away 
next week, I am told.” 

“Miss Hatherleigh—isn’t that the great 
beauty ?” Uncle White inquired. 

“Yes; but her reign is nearly over,” said 
Nora with a little laugh. “Society is already 
looking out for a fresh idol. She must have 
played her cards very badly to have missed 
making a good match. ‘This is her third 
season.” 

“ And the flowers—were they very beauti- 
ful?” Lucy asked. 

“I suppose so—yes—I hardly looked at 
them. People, you know, are so much more 
interesting than flowers; and there were 
crowds of people,” answered Nora, handing 
her empty cup to May to be filled again. 
“ Lady Adelaide Rushton was there in blue- 
and-white, looking almost dowdy ; and there 
was Lord Charterhouse, her brother, being 
quite too civil to Mr. Rushton, who is a 
great Manchester man with heaps of money. 
They say that Miss Hatherleigh wanted to 
marry Mr. Rushton, but Lady Adelaide went 
in for him and won.” 
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“ Ladies didn’t go in for gentlemen in my 
younger days,” said Uncle White; “it was 
just the reverse. The world is turned upside 
down J think.” 

“But in your younger days, Mr. White, 
women were contented with three or four 
gowns a year,” remarked Godfrey. “They 
were not feverishly looking out for rich hus- 
bands to pay their bills, and give them the 
means of out-dressing everybody else.” 

“Well,” said Nora, with a little quivering 
of the full scarlet lips, ‘I don’t blame any 
girl for detesting the thought of poverty. By 
poverty I do not mean actual starvation, of 
course ; but having to wear serge, and ride 
in omnibuses, and make your gloves last ever 
so long. It is awfully horrid, you know, to 
exist in a stuffy little house, keep only a cook 
and housemaid, and, perhaps, have to darn 
your husband’s clothes. And then to find 
your cheek-bones getting visible, and crow’s- 
feet coming prematurely at the corners of 
your eyes!” 

“But think,” said May in her sweet, 
earnest voice, “ if a woman is married to one 
she loves, what little things make her happy! 
Just hearing his step on the stairs, or his 
voice in the hall will do it. It takes only a 
trifle to satisfy a full heart.” 

Godfrey Burnside slowly raised his eyes to 
the sensitive young face, flushed with feeling. 
May was a woman to be cared for and 
cherished. Could a man ever grow weary 
of such love as hers, he wondered? No; he 
thought not. 

When he took his leave he pressed May’s 
hand as a lover, but there was a sadness in 
his glance that made her heart sink, Even 
the stuffy little house, and only the cook and 
housemaid, were quite beyond his means. 
What right had they, then, to indulge in 
love-dreams ? Nora was watching the pair 
through her eye-lashes with a look that was 
half scornful and half kindly. 

No sooner had the door closed on God- 
frey than she went up to May suddenly and 
gave hera kiss. Then leaving the lace scarf 
and the yellow rose lying on a chair, she 
swept away to her room and did not come 
down till she was called to dinner. 

Later on the girls returned to the drawing- 
room, while Uncle White and one of his old 
cronies lingered over their after-dinner talk. 
Both May and Lucy felt that something was 
coming. They sat speechless, waiting for 
Nora to speak ; and she, with the deep rose- 
colour still burning on her cheeks, paced 
slowly up and down the room. 

“T may as well tell it out to-night,” she 





said at last. ‘“ Mr. Tyne has proposed, and 
I have accepted him. He will be here to- 
morrow to see my uncle.” 

A silence followed her words; and then 
there was a half sob from May. Lucy sat as 
if she had been turned into stone. 

“Well, you don’t congratulate me,” said 
Nora, pausing in her walk, and looking down 
upon them from her stately height. “I am 
beginning to feel a little aggrieved. Why, 
May, are you going to cry already? You 
should keep your tears for the wedding-day.” 

“Tf it had been anybody but that unin- 
teresting old man!” burst out May impul- 
sively. “Oh! how can you, Nora?” 

“He is under sixty. You are very hard 
upon him,” Nora answered coldly. “ AndIdo 
not find him uninteresting. Some girls prefer 
an elderly gentleman to a young man, who 
would only make a slave of one, I think I 
ought to be congratulated.” 

“We would congratulate you heartily, dear 
Nora,” said Lucy, “if we could believe in the 
possibility of your loving him.” 

“ Absurd!” cried Nora disdainfully. 
“May I not be thought capable of feeling 
grateful for his affection? And is it not a 
good thing to have found some one who will 
take care of me?” 

“T am afraid he will not take care of you 
in the right way,” said Lucy gravely. “He 
is a harsh, selfish man, Nora, who is bent on 
possessing the most beautiful woman he has 
ever seen—just as he would buy a fine horse 
or a grand picture, that it may be his, and 
not somebody else’s. Think it over, dearest; 
don’t decide in haste. Remember it is for 
life that you are giving away yourself!” 

“J have already decided,” answered Nora, 
with haughtiness. “It is not likely I shall 
draw back because Mr. Tyne does not satisfy 
your romantic notions of what a lover ought 
to be.” 

She sat down wearily as she spoke. In 
spite of all her self-confidence and pride, her 
heart was telling her that Lucy was right. 
But she had won her desire, and would not 
give it up for any scruples of her own or 
other people’s. 

May was fairly in tears. Her fancy was 
vividly picturing Nora’s loveless wedded life, 
and she forgot that such a life would not be 
so terrible to Nora as to herself. Yet, even 
making full allowance for Nora’s worldliness, 
the prospect was dreary enough to sadden 
her cousins. They knew that she could not 
live perpetually in that blaze of splendour in 
which her soul delighted. There would be 
hours when the crowds had withdrawn, and 
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the gala robes were laid aside, and husband 
and wife were left alone together. Left alone 
together! Could there be anything worse 
than that dreadful enforced #ée-d-/é¢e with a 
person one thoroughly despised and shrank 
from ? 

“Well,” said Nora, rallying her forces, 
“this is a pleasant way for the announce- 
ment of an engagement to be received! I 
come to tell you that I have got my heart’s 
desire, and you respond with reproaches and 
floods of tears. Even at the expense of can- 
dour I think you might have said something 
nice to me under the circumstances.” 

There was a slight tremor in Nora’s voice 
that brought Lucy to her side in a mo- 
ment. 

“Nora, dearest,” she said, with her arms 
round her cousin’s neck, “I hope, with all 
my heart, that you maybe happy. If I have 
done Mr. Tyne the least injustice, I am 
sincerely sorry. Forgive me, dear, if I have 
seemed harsh and disagreeable.” 

“Indeed, Lucy,” Nora replied, much 
softened, “I believe you are very anxious for 
my good. And,” she added, trying to smile 
in her old way, “I’m not quite so selfish as 
you suppose. I have been thinking of other 
people’s concerns as well as my own. Mr. 
Tyne has already promised to do something 
for Godfrey Burnside.” 

At these words May left her seat and came 
to Nora, flushed and trembling. 

“Has Mr. Tyne really promised?” she 
said eagerly. ‘Oh, Nora, how good of you! 
He is dreadfully afraid of losing his secretary- 
ship. The funds of the society are failing, 
and—and I was beginning to lose heart alto- 
gether.” 

“Godfrey Burnside will get something 
much better than a secretaryship,” responded 
Nora confidently. ‘“‘ Mr. Tyne does every- 
thing handsomely. You may be married as 
soon as you please, child ; we shall take care 
of your interests.” 

She spoke with quite a royal air, and her 
hearers really felt that these were not un- 
substantial promises. Was she not the be- 
trothed wife of one of the richest men in 
England? Even Lucy was almost over- 
whelmed at that moment by the thought that 
money is power. 

“TI have often told you,” continued Nora 
good-humouredly, “that you ought not to 
marry Monsieur Melancholy. For my own 
part I can’t see anything admirable in him. 
He always reminds me of those serenaders 
one sees in music-books, disporting them- 
selves under balconies with guitars. There 








is no backbone in him at all; he is all 
moonshine, and music, and morbidness! 
But as your mind is set upon him, my dear, 
you shall have him.” 

Just then Uncle White brought in his guest 
to say good night. It was nearly ten o'clock, 
and the little household always retired to rest 
at early hours. Nora showed no inclination 
to prolong the talk. She went straight to 
her room and shut the door. 

But it was long before May and Lucy could 
close their eyes. The former seemed to have 
lost sight of her fears for Nora, and was 
absorbed in her own great hope, now so near 
its fulfilment. 

“‘T am afraid I shall be almost too happy, 
Lucy,” she said. “You know I have never 
enjoyed life as you and Nora have done. 
Somehow I have always been like Mr. De- 
spondency’s daughter, Much-afraid. And 
now it really seems as if Iwere to have my 
heart’s desire.” 

Lucy was determined not to be a kill-joy. 
And yet it seemed impossible to her to rejoice 
when these hearts’ desires were to be pur- 
chased at such a heavy price. 

“You must try to sleep, May,” she said 
kindly. “You are not strong, and excite- 
ment soon exhausts you. Do not let us talk 
of these things any more to-night.” 

And May slumbered while Lucy lay 
waking. 

Mr. Tyne made his appearance on Satur- 
day, and asked for a private interview with 
Mr. White. The uncle received his pro- 
posals gravely ; he had been quite blind to 
the fact that Mr. Tyne was courting his niece, 
and could hardly be brought to believe that 
Nora was really willirig to accept him. 

But Nora’s answers to his questions soon 
proved that she was determined on the 
match ; and Uncle White could not do other- 
wise than give his consent. 

“ Nora,” he said, after the successful suitor 
had departed, “have you really thought this 
matter over? He is a very rich man, my 
dear, but not quite the kind of man that 
a young girl might be supposed to care 
for.” 

“Dear uncle, I am not quite like other 
young girls,” Nora replied calmly. “ There 
is no romance in meat all. And although 
he is not what is commonly called attractive, 
I cannot be insensible to his kindness. It 
will surely be a satisfaction to you to see me 
so well established.” 

“Yes, Nora, yes,” returned the old man 
uneasily. ‘“ But of course I want to do my 
duty to my poor brother’s child. And— 
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“ But he loved the London ivy, though its leaves were soile d and dim, 
And it seemed to whisper softly of a certain hope to him.” 
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people will say that I have let you sell your- | 


self for money.” 
“‘ Let them say what they will; I shall not 
care for them! 


They always do say those | 


things if a man happens to be rich, no matter | 


whether they are true or false.” 
“Well,” said Uncle White, with a sigh, 
“you know your own mind,I suppose. But 


if on consideration you feel the least doubt of | 


your happiness, tell me frankly, and I will 
break off the match.” 

“ You are most kind, dear uncle,” responded 
Nora, kissing him. “ But you will not be 
required to do any such thing.” 

After this conversation everybody tried to 
get used to the idea of the approaching mar- 


trinkets that she had claimed almost greedily 
a few months before. 

“What do I want with them now?” she 
said gaily. ‘I am tohave a set of diamonds 
on my wedding-day. Look at these pearls, 
and these lovely bracelets set with emeralds ! 
And as to rings, I have as many, or more, 
than I can wear.” 

Godfrey Burnside received a note from 
Mr. Tyne, offering him a post in his office, 


| and promising so liberal a salary that God- 
| frey could: hardly believe in his good fortune. 


riage, and to talk about it as if it were every- | 


thing that could be desired. Mr. 
absolutely loaded his betrothed with presents. 


Tyne | 


He seemed, as Lucy thought rather uncha- | 


ritably, to wish to enhance the value of his | 


property by making it as splendid as possible. 

Nora good-naturedly insisted on dividing 
her share of Aunt White’s treasures between 
her cousins. 


She forced upon them the very | 


| as he accepted the proposal. 


But the great merchant knew what he was 
about. He had satisfied himself that God- 
frey had working powers, indolent as he 
appeared. And it pleased him to have aman 
of good birth and position in his counting- 
house. Moreover, if Mr. Burnside should 
show any inclination to shirk his duties, he 
could be summarily dismissed. 

“This is Nora’s doing,” thought Godfrey, 
“ And she has 
done it for May’s sake. I shall be expected 
to marry May, of course; and I am quite 
enough in love to do it.” 





LONDON IVY. 


T° 


the great heart of the City once a weary stranger came, 
Poor, and friendless, and forsaken, striving hard to make a name. 


Every door was closed against him, every face was turned away, 
And the wear of daily sorrow scarcely left him strength to pray. 


Heedless crowds were all around him when his sad eye chanced to fall 
On some sprays of dusty ivy clinging to an ancient wall : 


Not the glossy rural foliage that he often saw in dreams, 
Flashing, darkly bright, with dewdrops, kissed by countless golden beams ; 


But he loved the London ivy, though its leaves were soiled and dim, 
And it seemed to whisper softly of a certain hope to him. 


In the great heart of the City it had found a little space, 
Room to grow and climb and flourish ; light, and air, and resting-place. 


Could the plant be watched and guarded, and the man remembered not ? 
Had the God of love and nature all His tenderness forgot ? 


Nay, the time was surely coming when he, too, a rest should know, 
Just a safely-sheltered corner where he, too, might live and grow. 


So the sweetness of the fancy cheered the spirit in its need, 
And that hope the ivy whispered was fulfilled for him indeed. 





I. L. COSHAM. 
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‘SISTER DORA.” 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, AvtTnHor oF “ CoRBIESTANES,” ‘LITTLE RAINBOW,” ETC, 


| fo these days of many creeds, of new inter- 
pretations of the word of God, and of 
varied doctrines and dogmas, the biography 
of Sister Dora opens to us breathing space 
in purer air, and lifts us up into the heavenly 
heights of Christ’s Christianity. 

A noble woman, beautiful and strong in 
person and in mind, filled with wonderful 
energy and broad sympathy—a woman 
capable of great deeds and greater self- 
sacrifice, and yet with human weaknesses, 
foibles, and failings—rises before us; a 
saint of these latter days, before whose life 
of usefulness the legendary accounts of those 
of earlier times seem paltry. 

We close the book with shame, that the 
same religion which made Sister Dora so 
Christ-like has done so little for ourselves, 
and yet thanking God she has lived to point 
the way to better things. 

On the 16th of January, 1832, in the old 
Rectory at Hauxwell, a little village some 
miles back from picturesque Richmond, and 
on the edge of the North Riding moors, a 
lovely child, Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison, 
was born. 

The youngest girl in the Rector’s large 
family—a Yorkshire woman by descent and 
birth—it is not surprising that as she grew 
out of a feeble childhood into a healthy girl- 
hood, she developed a love for music and 
riding. ‘‘ Her clear and powerful voice had 
that peculiar roundness and richness of 
sound only to be heard in the favoured dis- 
trict where every boy and girl seems to be 
born singing.” Often afterwards that sweet 
voice sang hymns by dying beds, which 
“ Sister” had made easy, or told to suffering 
lads laid in her hospital ward, crushed and 
disfigured, jolly tales of races over the track- 
less moorlands, wild rides across country, or 
of following the hounds in many a long run. 

Dorothy Pattison grew up tall and strong, 
with a fine figure, noble bearing, and rounded, 
beautiful face, full of life, fun, and ability. 
“One of her characteristics was an intense 
love of amusement and of getting fun out of 
everything ; and this she conveyed in no 
mean degree to others through the medium 
of her own ready wit and originality of ex- 
pression, She had a large share of practical 
common sense, with a good deal of the 
shrewdness inseparable from the Yorkshire 
character, and possessed the faculty for 
hitting the right nail on the head, and for 








seeing to the bottom of a well.” As she 
went singing abput the old rooms her father 
named her “Sunshine.” Her faults were 
those to be expected: no meanness could 
live in such a grand nature ; but pride, self- 
will, and stubborn determination to have her 
own way at any cost, did so, But the good 
Lord made even sin to serve his child, and 
the faults which brought her self-reproach 
and loneliness drove her also to Him who 
alone could sustain and comfort, and took 
away the desire to live just at the moment 
where, had not these been conquered, they 
might have had the fullest gratification. 
Dorothy remained at home until she was 
twenty-nine years of age. Often the inner 
consciousness of great powers, joined to a 
passionate desire for work, made her chafe at 
the dull monotony of her country life. Her 
mother died suddenly, and soon afterwards 
she made the acquaintance, at the seaside 
village of Redcar, of the Sisters of the Good 
Samaritans, Their head-quarters are at 
Coatham, a part of Redcar, where they have 
a Convalescent Home ; from this there are 
branch cottage hospitals in various parts of the 
country. The life of these Sisters seemed to 
Dorothy Pattison the fulfilment of her ideal, 
and she went back to Hauxwell determined to 
put herself to use at once—other than was 
to be found at home. Mr. Pattison strongly 
objected to the religious opinions held by 
the sisterhood, and to his daughter’s joining 
it; but her wilfulness was indomitable, and 
at length, he neither giving nor refusing his 
consent, she engaged herself as village school- 
mistress at Little Woolston, in Buckingham- 
shire, as a kind of half measure. No one 
knew her here, and she lived alone in a 
small cottage, conducting the village school 
admirably for three years, at the end of which 
time an attack of pleurisy sent her once 
more to Redcar. Then she gave up her 
school and joined the sisterhood. Dorothy 
Pattison well knew this was against her father’s 
desire, although he laid no express contrary 
command on her. ‘The remembrance of 
this conduct afterwards caused her—when 
her eyes were opened—the keenest sorrow, 
and even on her death-bed wrung from her 
the confession, “I was very wilful; I did 
very wrong.” It seems almost like retribu- 
tive justice that these persons, whose self- 
ordained authority she preferred to her 
father’s, should, by their cruel use of it, have 
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inflicted upon her a misery and a wrong- 
doing which she could never remember with- 
out remorse. The restlessness which urged 
her on this course came from an unsatisfied 
soul filled with doubts. With no real love for 
her Saviour, and longing for “ definite au- 
thority” to direct her, she went into the 
Home at Coatham, and from thenceforth be- 
came known as Sister Dora. 

At the Home she learnt to scrub, bake, 
and make beds, and at length, in 1865, was 
sent to help to nurse at the cottage hospital 
at Walsall, a town of thirty-five thousand in- 
habitants, in the Black Country, seven miles 
from Birmingham. Accidents in the coal- 
pits, blast-furnaces, and on the railway lines, 
in this neighbourhood are frequent. The 
people are a wild, rough, brave folk, wicked 
and warm-hearted, strong for evil and for 
good. 

Sister Dora, who all through life was very 
susceptible of every kind of infection, imme- 
diately caught the small-pox. After her re- 
covery she worked on there. 

The cottage hospital had lived down the 
opposition which it had encountered at first, 
and Sister Dora was the last of the Sisters 
who met with persecution. At the time of 
the Murphy riots, as she went down a street 
one day, a young man cried out, “There 
goes one of those Sisters of Misery!” and 
threw a stone which cut open her forehead. 
Sister Dora had the happy faculty of never 
forgetting a face, and seldom a name; so, 
shortly afterwards, when it happened that 
this lad was brought into the hospital badly 
injured from a pit accident, she said to her- 
self, “ That’s my man,” and nursed him with 
the tenderest care. One night, when he 
was recovering, she found him quietly cry- 
ing. “I wouldn’t ask him what was the 
matter,” Sister Dora said, “ because I knew 
well enough, and I wanted him to confess.” 
At length it came out with many sobs— 

“Sister, 7 threw that stone at you.” 

“ Oh, did you think I did not know that ? 
Why, I knew you the very first minute you 
came in at the door.” 

“What! you knew me, and have been 
nursing me like this ?” 

_ “You see it was his first practical expe- 
rience of good returned for evil, and he 
didn’t know what to make of it,” she said. 

Sister Dora was recalled to Coatham, and 
employed in various ways, until, in Novem- 
ber, 1865, she was sent, back to Walsall, 
and from that time became, as the Walsall 
people call her, “ our Sister ;” not that this 
was accomplished without a struggle. 





| sessed a wonderful gift of raising those 





In December the hospital committee re- 
ceived notice that Sister Dora was to be re- 
moved to Middlesbro’; they remonstrated, 
and she remained, only immediately ater- 
wards to be ordered to Devonshire, to nurse 
a private patient. At the same moment 
came a letter summoning her home, as her 
father lay dangerously ill, Remembering 
the vow she was under, she telegraphed to 
Coatham that another Sister should be sent 
to Devonshire, and for leave herself to go to 
Hauxwell; and “no” was returned, “ go 
at once to Devonshire.” The message 
could only have been sent by these narrow- 
souled superiors to humble her, and it is 
almost impossible to believe that such a 
woman as Dorothy Pattison should do such 
a wicked thing as to obey. But so she did, 
and had hardly reached her destination when 
the news followed her—her father “had 
gone,” without a sight of his Sunshine. The 
Superior, to patch up this cruelty, sent her 
a tardy permission to attend the funeral, 
which, as useless, Sister Dora declined. 
Thus began a breach which was never healed 
—thus was the first knot of her self-imposed 
bondage unloosed; and in later years, as 
time went by, she threw off the yoke entirely. 

And another blessing was, day by day, 
coming to her soul: faith was growing, 
doubts fading away; the Christ, gradually 
believed in historically, was becoming Aer 
Redeemer, and her heart, which she had 
herself closed to earthly affections, was 
turning with a personal, entire devotion to 
Christ, her “ All in All.” Much of this she 
owed to the late Rev. Richard Twigg. Under 
the influence of his noble Christian teaching 
and daily example she developed that burn- 
ing zeal and spirit of self-sacrifice which 
henceforward distinguished her, and his was 
the main human support to which she 
clung. She reproduced his Bible-lessons in a 
simpler form at her Sunday services in the 
hospitals, and many were there taught who 
will never forget those lessons. He was a 
true friend; he seldom praised, but often 
reproved her motives and actions. He 
pointed out her faults, and helped her to 
correct them, while others only offered her 
the praise and admiration which she loved. 
Towards the close of her life she said, “ If I 
had to begin life over again I would marry, 
because a woman ought to live with a man 
and be in subjection.” But perhaps she was 
wrong in this ; at all events, the regret that 
they have not lived some other life is not 
uncommon to devoted souls, She pos- 
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about her to somewhat of her own height ; 
and maybe she was more useful as a beacon- 
light revealing Christ in the heathenism of 
that dirty, crowded town, and really more ful- 
filling the will of the Father whose*children 
these were whom she tended, raised, and 
saved, than if, in a comfortable, sheltered 
home of her own, she had passed a refined 
life surrounded by the children her woman’s 
heart longed for. The life she lived might 
not seem the fairest to her here; but no 
doubt she now sees differently, and under- 
stands God’s compensations. Certainly to 
no life could she have been more admirably 
fitted. 

The hospital under Sister Dora’s charge 
became too small, and a new one was erected 
in an excellent situation, which contained 
twenty-eight beds. So quietly did she work 
that few in Walsall remember anything of 
her early months among them. The surgeon 
perceived her remarkable touch and great 
aptitude for surgery, and gladly taught to her 
this important part of her calling. Next she 
learnt the position of the arteries. She fol- 
lowed this course of study with delight, and 
was “constantly learning.” She became a 
most expert assistant, and could in time set 
limbs, sew wounds, and bandage splendidly ; 
also in the treatment of burns she was emi- 
nently successful. But,also, her great success 
was partly owing to her high-bred sympa- 
thizing manner and personal beauty ; these 
inspired the rough colliers and iron-workers 
with unbounded confidence, so that she 
could frequently persuade them to undergo 
operations. which their nearest relatives could 
not do. 

One poor fellow tells how, after three 
months of the tenderest and most constant 
nursing, it was found impossible to save his 
leg. His father and brother in vain pleaded 
with him to part with it; death was very 
near; “‘so Sister came,” seated herself by 
the bed, and talked so cheerily that the 
poor fellow dared face it if she were by, and 
next day the leg was amputated and his life 
was saved. But her greatest pleasure was to 
save a limb, well understanding that a work- 
ing man’s right hand is his fortune, and often 
she succeeded. One of the most touching 
incidents is this:—‘ A fine healthy young 
man was one night brought in with his arm 
torn and twisted by a machine. The doctor 
pronounced that nothing could save it, and 
that he must amputate at once. ‘O Sister, 
save my arm for me !—it’s my right arm!’ 
the poor fellow cried. Sister Dora thought- 
fully turned to the surgeon, saying, ‘I believe 





I can save this arm if you will let me try,’ 
‘Are you mad? I tell you it’s impossible 
—mortification will set in in a few hours; 
nothing but amputation can save his life!’ 
She turned quickly to the anxious patient, 
‘Are you willing for me to try and save your 
arm, my man?’ What would he not have 
been willing to let the woman do who turned 
upon him such a winning face and spoke in 
tones so strangely sympathetic? He joyfully 
gave consent. ‘Then the surgeon let her have 
her way, but, ‘ He will die!’ he said. She 
watched and tended ‘her arm,’ as she called 
it, almost literally night and day for three 
weeks, It was a period of terrible suspense 
andanxiety. ‘How I prayed over that arm!’ 
she said afterwards ; and she, by God’s mercy, 
saved it. Years afterwards, when she lay ill, 
that young man used to waik eleven miles 
into Walsall to ask how she was. ‘Tell 
Sister er arm pulled the bell,’ he used to say, 
and then turn and tramp back again.” 

Her hospital life was very regular. The 
day began at half-past six in the morning; 
then she entered the wards, made the patients’ 
beds, and gave them their breakfasts, all the 
time giving smiles and pleasant words. She 
bestowed nicknames, too—Burnty, Darkey, 
and soon. Rough, rude fellows constantly 
came in, and nobody had ever seen such a 
woman as this before—so beautiful, so good, 
so tender-hearted, so strong and so gentle, 
so full of fun and humour, and of sympathy 
for broken hearts, as well as for every other 
kind of fracture, and the best friend that 
many of these poor maimed men had ever 
known. After her own breakfast she read 
prayers on the staircase lobby, so that in all 
the wards her voice could be heard. Then 
came the doctors’ rounds, and at twelve the 
patients’ dinner, which she always carved her- 
self, remembering their individual fancies, 
and dividing amongst them equally any little 
delicacy sent for her own use. At two 
o'clock the out-patients, from sixty to a hun- 
dred, trooped in ; all their faces brightened 
as Sister approached. She knew most, and 
cared for all of them. The lesser operations 
and the dressings were left to her care. 
Next came the patients’ tea hour. ‘They 
loved her to give it to them, and some- 
times would wait long rather than have it 
from other hands. At six the nurses sat 
down to their own meal, but very often 
Sister Dora was hardly seated before a knock 
or bell summoned her away. ‘“ There is no 
peace for the wicked,” she would say, as she, 
smiling, rose to go. 

The most striking feature of hospital life 
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Dora was its 


under Sister 
She would come into the wards and tell 
merry tales about the day’s experiences in 
the town or amongst the out-patients, and 


pleasantness. 


bring in scraps of news. “She makes you 
laugh,” said a big Irishman—“ yes, if you 
were dying.” She invented games, and would 
play them, too. Blessed with a quick sense 
of the ridiculous, she drew amusement from 
everything, and yet was so straightforward 
and shrewd that there was no deceiving her. 
“Ah, my poor fellow,” she would say to one, 
“Tam so sorry! I wish I could bear it 
for you.” ‘ Now, don’t make such a fuss,” 
to another ; “ tea will cure you.” She said she 
felt the tone of her wards her responsibility. 
She got the patients to help each other, to 
show mutual kindnesses. 

“Stop that!” she said curtly when she 
heard a man swear. 

“T must say something when the pain’s 
so bad, Sister.” | 

“Then say poker and tongs ; nothing else, 
remember !” 

Infidels were brought in, and woke in the | 


still night to hear Sister praying in low, fer- | 
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vent words by their bedsides for their salva- 
tion ; or living His teaching before them day 
by day till perforce they too believed in 
Christ the Lord. They saw her lifting loath- 
some objects which others dare not touch, 
and carrying in that marvellous strength of 
hers the dead away alone to the mortuary, 
lest they should remain an unnecessary mo- 
ment with the living. They saw her bearing 
loads of coal up and down the narrow stairs, 
and doing the most menial offices to spare 
other and weaker women, and yet always with 
that bright face and lady’s manner which not 
the roughest there dare take a liberty with ; 
so they not only loved, but reverenced her 
also. One of her rough patients, as he told 
the story of what she had done for himself, 
rose each time he spoke the name of “Sister 
Dora,” and pulled his forelock in an awkward 
bow. And well they might so venerate her, 
for not only in the hospital was she an angel 
of mercy, but in every low alley and back 
slum of the place had she gone on her divine 


| mission of love. 


When the first small-pox epidemic broke 
out, she spared every possible moment from 
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her work and her rest (which was always 
short enough) to visit infected streets. One 
night she entered a house where a man was 
dying of black pox in its worst form; the 
last morsel of candle burnt away as she sat 
by him, for all had left him to die alone; 
as it did so, the man with an expiring effort 
raised himself, and said, “ Sister, kiss me be- 
fore I die.” She took him, all covered as he 
was with the loathsome disease, in her arms 
and kissed him, the candle going out as she 
did so, leaving them in total darkness. She 
sat on there until the morning broke and 
she was sure, by its uncertain light, that he 
was dead. This was in the early days of her 
Walsall life, while still remorse for her con- 
duct to her father made her care little how 
she lost her life ; and it is singular that when 
she had passed through deeper trial still, 
one which again had made life valueless to 
her, the small-pox in a more awful visitation 
should sweep over the place, and that again, 
though singularly liable to infection, she 
should pass unscathed through it. 

Her life for years had been very lonely, 
and now she became acquainted with a 
gentleman to whom in every way she could 
look up; save in one particular only he was 
her superior. He loved her, and she re- 
turned his love with the entireness and in- 
tensity such a nature alone is capable of. 
The complete life her heart hungered for was 
within her grasp, and she eagerly seized it, 
and for a short time was unutterably happy. 
Then a true friend pointed out to her that 
the man she so loved was not a believer in 
Christ. The struggle was fierce though silent. 
At length she gave him up, and all her human 
love and hope also. She spoke to no one, 
told no one what she suffered, but went about 
her usual work in her usual manner. One 
night, however, she suddenly fainted away. 
Soon after, in 1875, the small-pox for the 
third time made its appearance. So fearful 
had been the former visitation that the cor- 
poration had erected an Epidemic Hospital, 
and it was now opened; but uselessly—no 
patients would avail themselves of its shelter. 

“They would far rather die at home ; they 
were not afraid, why could they not be left 
alone?” and so on. Many cases were deli- 
berately concealed. In this strait Sister 
Dora came to the front ; she offered to leave 
her Cottage Hospital in the charge of two 
lady pupils, and herself go alone and nurse at 


the Epidemic one. She knew the attraction of 


her own name ; was it in the power of human 





| 


nature not to be proud of such influence ? | 
Her one great fault was a jealousy of any 





others doing her work as well as herself or in 
any degree taking her place. She never at- 
tained the highest Christian grace, humility, 
that is to say in her work, and she was too 
true to pretend an abdication she did not 
feel. The only selfishness she showed was 
in that she could not bear to qualify others 
to supersede herself, therefore her hospital 
was not so efficiently managed as it might 
have been during her absence. 

No sooner was it known that “ Sister” was 
at the Epidemic Hospital than patients flocked 
in. She had no one to assist her save a 
drunken porter and a couple of old women ; 
sometimes, indeed, she was all alone. On 
one of these occasions a great collier in his 
delirium jumped out of bed and tried to 
make his escape, she struggled with him, 
forced him back, and held him down until 
the morning. 

Alone, she cleaned, and cooked, and 
nursed. She slept with two babies covered 
with the horrible disease in her arms. She 
did more even, for in her ambulance omni- 
bus she drove to houses where she heard 
cases were, went in with “I’ve come for 
So-and-so,” and carried the person out in 
her arms and drove off with them, “her 
jolly face smiling all the way.” Again and 
yet again when the disease seemed subdued 
it broke out afresh, and the newly cleaned 
wards were put to their former use. She 
lived in its atmosphere. ‘“ My tea,” she 
wrote, “tastes of pox.” ‘The only visitors 
she saw were the doctor and the secretary of 
the Cottage Hospital, who loved her well 
enough to risk death for her, and who con- 
stantly brought her books, flowers, fruit, &c.; 
andaman called Chell, one of her old patients, 
was also a constant visitor. First she had 
cured a dislocated ankle of his and then 
nursed him through a severe amputation. 
He says he remembers nothing about the 
operation except that Sister Dora was there, 
and that “ When I came to after the chloro- 
form she was on her knees by my side, with 
her arm supporting my head, and she was 
repeating— 


a 


a 


‘ They climbed the steep ascent to heaven, 
Chrough peril, toil, and pain ; 
O God, to us may grace be given, 
To follow in their train. 
; TN 
And all through the pain and trouble that I 
had afterwards, I never forgot Sisters voice 
saying those words.” This man never wearied 
of serving her. At length, after six long 
months, the small pox was conquered and 
Sister Dora returned to her Cottage Hospital. 
She had done wonders, but even she could 
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never have passed successfully through such 
atime had not the Son of God been her 
support. Indeed, all through God was her 
strength and refuge. For years, when the 
bell which hung above her bed rang suddenly 
in the night she would say as she sprang up, 
“The Master is come and calleth for thee ;” 
and from the Small-pox Hospital she wrote 
that she wanted sadly to come to the Holy 
Communion and to Mr. Twigg’s evening 
service ; “it would freshen up soul and body ; 
but of course if the Master comes and calls 
for me and sends us in more cases I cannot 
come.” Her next service was a frightful 
accident which happened also in 1875. 
Eleven men were scalded by molten metal, 
and ten were brought into the hospital “ like 
charred logs.” 

“Sister, come and dress me. Do dress 
me!” rang out on all sides. 

“Oh, my poor men! I'll dress you all 
if you'll only give me time.” 

Distracted by their passionate cries she 
gave them brandy and did the best she 
could, but it was awful work. One noble 
fellow who died that night, however, said— 

“Sister Dora, I want to be dressed very 
bad, but if there’s any wants you worse, go 
and do them first.” 

The sight was such and the smell so 
horrible, that those who came to help her 
went away sick and faint immediately. Two 
only, in spite of all her tender care, survived, 
and one of these was ill for twelve months. 

But all cases were not sad, some caused 
smiles: one man came with a dog’s bite 
plastered with hairs, evidently believing ‘in a 
hair of the dog that bit him.” One day the 
doctor tells how he and Sister Dora were 
quietly talking together at a window, when 
suddenly she rushed out of doors and boxed 
a passing little boy’s ears well, who had 
mischievously pushed an urchin’s head through 
some railings near. So much of a woman 
that she feared a little dog, so much of a 
heroine that she at midnight visited the 
worst neighbourhoods where policemen 
dared not venture, entered dens where she 
was greeted with curses, where she knelt in 
prayer with the inmates and then led them 
to a mission midnight service ! 

Suddenly, just as the walls of the new 
hospital were rising which had been rendered 
necessary by her work, in the midst of 
active occupation, with exuberant life in her 
veins, most successful and beloved, she was 
told that she must die! Cancer had made 
its appearance, and surely and certainly Death 
had laid his hand upon her. 





“Sister Dora was as like the Lord Jesus 
Christ as any human creature,” had been the 
testimony to her outside life; but now the 
power of Christ zz her, a power the outcome 
of long years of constant communion with 
Him, shone forth. So close had that inter- 
course been that she never dressed a wound 
without lifting up her heart in prayer to Him, 
and that she received each patient as a charge 
from Him. The very building she lived in 
was to her “a Maison Dieu.” The secret of 
her great life lay in this constant prayer, 
as her support had been found in the well- 
worn Bible she always carried in her pocket. 

She knew well the awful fiery furnace 
through which she must now pass to her rest, 
but her one thought was not for herself, but 
for a fuller dedication— “More work and 
better; the night was coming.” She _per- 
mitted no one to know her condition; and 
in this one point we think her loving bio- 
grapher has hardly done Sister Dora justice 
—in implying that the horror she felt of any 
one, even her near relations, becoming aware 
of her disease, arose from pride, or the self- 
reliance which she carried to a fault. Rather, 
we think, it was that in cancer this dread is 
frequently a part of the complaint, and can 
no more be controlled than weeping can in 
paralysis. 

Sister Dora still entertained her old patients 
brightly, and drove, in the pony carriage they 
had given her, during the night to outlying 
villages visiting the sick. And then, as the 
new building was not ready, and the old 
hospital had to be pulled down, she took her 
holiday in studying the new surgical appli- 
ances in the Paris Exhibition, and in watch- 
ing eagerly Mr. Lister operate. But her 
twelve months’ hidden secret now spoke out 
in a bad cough and uncontrollable anguish, 
and knowing that an examination of her 
chest would reveal all she hurried back to 
Walsall. 

“Let me die among my own people,” she 
begged, and from a little house there she 
wrote, “There is only Mount Calvary to 
climb by the ladder of sickness. I can join 
in the words of our beautiful Prayer-book— 
‘Render unto Him humble thanks for his 
Fatherly visitation.’ Do pray, dear brother, 
that, as my pain increases, so may my faith 
and patience. I have not had two hours’ 
sleep for four days and nights, but in the 
midst of the fiery furnace there was a form 
like unto the Son of God.” Her poor people 
could not believe that she was dying. 

“Her'll get well, her never caz be going 
to die.” 
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But she was to die, and in agony, too; yet 
could she say, “ I have so longed to go home, 
I am so happy; I have not a care, all is sun- 
shine. God has taken away the fear of death, 
and all sorrow at parting with life.” Her 
dying room was filled, indeed, with bright- 
ness; her smiles and jokes were constant. 
She named her poor. swollen arm “Sir 
Roger ;” but as the weary weeks went by a 
bitter struggle went on in her own soul, for 
the old doubts upreared themselves, 

**T sadly fear I shall be lost. I can only 
trust,” she cried. She had a crucifix fastened 
to her bedroom wall, and her eyes constantly 
turned to this reminder of His sufferings to 
Whom alone she clung in these deep waters. 

The new hospital was opened, as she lay 
thus, amidst tears in “Sister Dora’s name,” 
on the fourth of November, and yet the 
battle went on. “‘ He that believeth in Me 
hath everlasting life,’ that is just what I want,” 
she said, as at length victory drew near. 

Thinking of others to the last, her Christ- 
mas presents to her poor friends were ar- 
ranged by her own hands. At length the 
end came. 

On December 24th, 1878, after two days 
of dying horror and agony, she suddenly said, 
“T am dying, run for Sister Ellen.” 

Her old servant replied, “Our Blessed 
Lord is standing at the gates of heaven to 
open them for you.” 


But she no longer needed such consolation, 
all her darkness was gone, and she answered, 
“TI see Him there, the gates are wide open.” 

When all human efforts for her relief had 
been exhausted, she said, as they stood 
watching her, “I have lived alone, let me 
die alone—let me die alone.” 

And so in the silence of an empty chamber, 
tenantless of human friends, but doubtless 
crowded by invisible ones, Sister Dora died 
to earth, and lived to God. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 





Not only the great of the land, but sorrow- 
ing thousands of the poor who loved her, 
followed Sister Dora to her humble grave, 
And one of their tributes of affection is to be 
a statue of the beautiful and noble woman 
who lived Christlike amongst them for fifteen 
years. When asked why, if she were so well 
remembered, a statue need be erected to 
her there, one working man spoke out the 
mingled love and pride of the rest, when he 
replied— 

“Why, nobody knows better than I do 
that we shan’t forget her, no danger of that; 
but I want her to be there, so that when 
strangers come to the place, and see her 
standing up, they shall ask us, ‘Who’s that?’ 
And then we shall say, ‘Who’s that? Why, 
that’s our Sister Dora.’ ” 








NATURE IN LITTLE. 


By THE Rev. J. 


M OST of my readers must have seen the 
“Wonders of a Drop of Water” as ex- 
hibited by means of the oxy-hydrogen micro- 
scope. 

Well do I remember being taken as a very 
small child to the Adelaide Gallery, then 


the home of popular science, and being | 


horror-struck with the swarming hordes of 


living creatures which wriggled and twisted | 


about on the illuminated disc. 

I fully believed that all water, however pure 
it might appear to the eye, was full of these 
living creatures, and afterwards viewed with 
great suspicion the glass of water which was 
offered to me in the nursery. 


The error was a very natural one, for the | 
lecturer carefully avoided telling us that the | 


water in question had been taken from a 
ditch, and not from a spring; and that hay 
had been steeped in it for weeks before it was 
exhibited. 


G. WOOD, M.A. 


| 


| That living creatures were developed in 
! such Walter was no new thing in science. 
{ 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 





Fig. 1.—Volvox. 
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Even with the unaided eye various tiny objects 
could be seen flitting ceaselessly through the 
water, some of them being so large and con- 
spicuous that a simple magnifying lens could 
reveal much of their structure. As, in order 
to procure these creatures, decaying vegetable 
matter had to be infused in the water, these 
objects were called by the general title of 
Infusorial Animalcules. 

Chief among them was a tiny green globe, 
which roved through the water with consider- 
able speed. It varied much in size, the largest 
equalling a small pin’s head, while the smaller 
were scarcely perceptible. 

When the magnifying lens was brought to 
bear on these restless beings they were seen 
to possess a marvellous and unexpected 
beauty. ‘They were made of a very delicate 
and transparent membrane, which was crossed 
and recrossed with the finest imaginable green 
lines. These lines formed an irregular net- 
work, and at their intersections were tiny 
green spots. 

How the globe was propelled through the 
water was not discovered until a much more 
powerful magnifying-glass was employed, and 
then each of the tiny green spots was seen 
to possess a long filament capable of being 
waved backwards and forwards, and so pro- 
pelling the globe, just as the tail of a fish 
propels the body. 

Four of these organs may be seen as they 
appear when magnified to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

It was evident that unless all these num- 
berless filaments acted in concert with each 
other the Volvox, as the object is called, 
could not pursue any definite course, but 
must remain in the water almost if not quite 
stationary. Attempts were made to discover 
any approach to a nervous system through 
which a common action could be induced in 
these “ cilia,” as the vibrating filaments were 
called, but none could be found. 

Then it was discovered that the number of 
the Volvoces rapidly increased, and there 
was no great difficulty in learning the mode. 
The globe only increased up to a certain 
size, and as it approached maturity a number 
of smaller globes were gradually developed 
within it, containing still lesser globes within 
themselves. The parent globe then burst 
and perished, leaving the young to swim at 
liberty through the water. 

For many years zoologists tried in vain to 
find the relationship of the Volvox with other 
animalcules. At last the Volvox was dis- 
covered not to belong to the animal, but to 
the vegetable kingdom, and that consequently 








it fell within the province of botany instead of 
zoology. Similar results have been obtained 
with a vast number of swiftly moving and 
exquisitely formed inhabitants of the water, 
all of which were considered to be animal- 
cules until a comparatively recent date. 


I have already stated that among the heter- 
ogeneous mass of objects which were classed 
together under the name of Infusorial Ani- 
malcules some are sufficiently large to be 
detected by the naked eye and their chief 
details of structure examined with an ordi- 
nary pocket lens. 

Many of them were found to possess at the 
larger end of the body a remarkable appa- 
ratus looking exactly like one or more wheels 
with very fine spokes. Sometimes the wheels 
revolved with exceeding rapidity, and some- 
times they stopped, but their movements 
were evidently under command. How these 
wheels revolved was a mystery, and their ex- 
istence was an absolutely unique fact in zo- 
ology. Where was the axis, and what was the 
driving machinery? The name of Rortirers, 
or Wheel-bearers, was appropriately given to 
these beings, and many naturalists undertook 
their examination. 

Some of these creatures moved easily, 
though not swiftly, through the water. Some 
could crawl after the manner of the leech or 
the “looper” caterpillar, while some never 
moved from the same spot, and enclosed 
their bodies in little tubes. They could ex- 
tend and contract their bodies like earth- 
worms. ‘They could withdraw the wheels 
entirely from sight or protrude them at will. 

Just below the wheels was a dark-brown 
spot, in which a slight movement could 
always be seen, and a fairly powerful micro- 
scope showed that the spot was really a pair 
of boldly toothed jaws, differing in shape 
according to the species. At first the spot 
seemed to be circular, with a pair of lines 
crossing it at right angles to each other, but 
naturalists were not very long in determining 
their real nature. They are so hard that if 
the Rotifer be squeezed flat between two 
glasses the jaws, or “ gizzard,” as the organ 
is frequently called, can be extracted and ex- 
amined separately. 

The whole dental apparatus is wonderfully 
elaborate, and may easily be investigated in 
the Brick-making Rotifer (A/eicerta ringens). 
If it be examined with a powerful microscope 
it is distinctly resolvable into several parts. 
The actual jaws are composed of two hard 
plates, arranged very like the blades of a 
gardener’s shears. 
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Each of these blades is fixed to a handle, 
and strengthened by an elastic framework 
‘consisting of twenty or more curved horny 
ribs on each side, one end of each rib being 
fixed to the blade and the other to the sys- 
tem of muscles by which the jaws are worked. 
These strengthening ribs bear a remarkable 
likeness to the bars of the “cradle” used by 
mowers in many parts of England. 

Now we will return for a moment to the 
“ wheels.” 

If the reader will refer to Fig. 2, which 
represents the Brick-making Rotifer in its 
house, he will see that there are four flat, 
rounded organs, each surrounded with tiny 
hairs or cilia (A). These are the so-called 
“‘ wheels,” and it is evident that they have no 
power of revolution. They certainly do ap- 
pear to revolve, but this appearance is due to 
an optical delusion. The cilia bend down- 
wards in rapid and exact succession, so that 
the eye follows them, and the delusive ap- 
pearance is created. ‘The roll of the sea- 
wave towards the shore is a familiar example 
of this optical effect. 

So complete is the deception that when 
looking at the sea it is almost impossible to 
rid the mind of the idea that the waves are 
rushing onward towards the shore, instead o 
merely rising and falling in succession in the 
same place. Similar waves may be seen when 
wind is passing over a field of corn or grass 
ready for cutting. Every one knows that the 
roots of the corn are fixed in the ground, and 
yet the eye instinctively follows the waves 
and travels over the field. Many optical 
toys, notably the “chromatrope,” are con- 
structed on this principle. 

The ingenious “Chinese Fireworks,” which 
were once so popular for drawing-room enter- 
tainments, and may probably be resuscitated 
with modern improvements, were constructed 
in accordance with the same law of optics 
which causes the waves of the sea to roll ap- 
parently to the shore, those of the corn to pass 
across the field, and the “wheels” of the 
Rotifer to revolve. 

Next we ask ourselves the object of these 
organs. ‘They are intended to produce cur- 
rents in the water, by which the small edible 
objects which are in the water, whether they 
be living or dead, are carried into the gizzard. 
After the food has undergone mastication in 
the above-mentioned jaws it passes into the 
stomach, and thence into the highly organ- 
ized digestive system. I have noticed that 
the jaws appear to be almost always at work, 


and even though the wheels are withdrawn | 


and the cilia are at rest, the jaws continue 


the process of mastication. As the Melicerta 
represented in the illustration is partly con. 
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Fig. 2.—Brick-making Rotifer (JleZicerfa ringens), 


‘ cealed by its opaque tube the jaws are not 
| very well shown, the only indication of 
their cutting machinery being the two cutting 
blades which are indicated at E. 
| The mode in which the creature con- 
| structs its tube (p) has been often watched, 
and is wonderfully interesting. 
3etween the wheel-flaps there is a small 
additional organ, sometimes called the “pel- 
let-flap.” It is shown at B; but the artist 
| has made it too cylindrical and omitted the 
| cilia with which it is edged. Within this 
| flap various particles of hard substances 
| which float in the water are perpetually 
| whirled round by the action of the cilia, or 
| rather by the current induced by the regular 


|movements of the cilia, and are thus 
moulded singly into tiny “balls. About 


| three minutes are required to make a single 
spherical brick. 

As they are completed the Melicerta 
| bends its body and deposits them in regular 
layers, just like the courses of bricks in 
bio entomologist can see these 


| our houses. 
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beautiful tubes without being reminded of corals, jelly-fishes, star-fishes, worms, and 


the tubular towers built by the Sand Wasp as | centipedes, the Rotifers rank higher than the 


a protection against enemies. 

Very pretty effects have been produced by 
shifting the Melicerta alternately into water 
stained with carmine, then into plain water, 
and then into water in which a little indigo 
has been infused. The animal is, therefore, 
obliged to make its spherical bricks of the 
materials which float in the water, and so 
makes its tubes in alternate layers of crimson, 
plain, and blue bricks. The projecting organs 
marked F are generally called ‘“ antennz,” 
or feelers, or tentacles, but I have great 
doubts whether they can be used as organs 
of touch. The animal certainly protrudes 
them before it opens its fans and sets its 
wheels going, but it never moves them about 
as if they were true antennz. At the end of 
each there is a tuft of very minute, but stiff 
bristles, which can be wholly extended, but 
are generally half withdrawn into the ten- 
tacles. 

Another of these lovely tube-making Roti- 
fers is here given. 

A portion of the gizzard jaws can be seen 
just below the wheel flap, and the apparently 
rotating apparatus has longer cilia. ‘The tube, 
instead of being nearly opaque, is transparent 
as glass, and does not serve to conceal the 
inmate from sight. Within the tube are 
seen a few of the curious eggs, the history of 
which would occupy too much space; and 
the reader will notice that the foot, if we 
may so call it, is fixed to the object on which 
the creature rests. 

I must warn the reader that in observing 
these tube-making Rotifers the greatest cau- 
tionisneeded. ‘They are wonderfully timid, 
taking alarm at any sudden movement, and 
collapsing at once into a shapeless heap at 
the bottom of the tube. A heavy step in the 
room, or even dropping a pencil on the table, 
will act like magic on them, and though they 
may be fully expanded, with the wheels work- 
ing merrily and the jaws at work, down they 
will go in a moment, and may not reappear 
for the next half hour. 

Perhaps the reader may wonder that such 
creatures should be capable of alarm, but he 
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Fig. 3.—Glass-tube Rotifer (Stephanoceros Eichorniz) 


bees, ants, wasps, and butterflies. Their 
structure is even superior to that of the spi- 
ders, scorpions, crabs, and lobsters, and they 
occupy a position intermediate between the 
crustacea and the molluscs. 

A more startling revelation has never been 
made; for that the tiny Melicerta, which 
builds its tubular habitation below the surface 


| of the water, and cannot move from the spot 


will not be surprised when he knows the true | 


place of the Rotifers in zoology. 

_Ranked for many years after their discovery 
with the infusorial animalcules, and thought 
to be scarcely higher than the protozoa and 
far below the polypes of the corals, the Roti- 
fers are now ascertained to possess an or- 
ganism which brings them very near to the 
vertebrated animals, 


Far, far above the | 


in which it is fixed, should rank higher than 
the sand-wasp, which builds its hollow tower 
on the ground, seems at first sight incredible. 
Yet it is an incontrovertible fact which pos- 
sesses a special value in these days of investi- 
gation. It teaches us how little we know at 
present of the Creator’s wonderful works, and 
how dangerous it is to found theories and 
systems on assumptions which a little further 
knowledge may shatter to pieces and assign 
to the limbo of forgotten fallacies. 





























THE CHILDREN’S SUMMER. 






















By MARY ROWLES. 


HE winter is over, the storms have departed, 
And, glad with a gladness they could not explain, 
In meadow and woodland the children, light-hearted, 
Rejoice in the freedom of summer again, 
So dear after rain. 


No treasures they need in their open-air palace, 


Save the simple enjoyments it richly supplies : 

Each delicate flower-bell to them is a chalice, 
Wherein may lie hidden the blue of the skies, , 
So real in their eyes. 








And fairer than gold are the golden eyed daisies, 
Entwined by their dimpled hands, winsome to see ; 
Each blossom their measure of happiness raises, 
As it lengthens the chain in whose wearing shall be 
No bonds for the free. 


To them every rainbow is certainly laden 
With magical wealth, at the end out of sight ; 
The dewdrops are gems which some fair angel-maiden 
Strews out of the windows of heaven every night, 
To make their world bright. 




















The voice of the cuckoo, that welcome new-comer ; 
The song of the linnet, rejoicing they greet ; 
Nay, all the perfection and fulness of summer 





The children may claim as their heritage meet, 
Like them fresh and sweet. 


“ Of such is the kingdom!” O little ones! reaching 
So far in your dreams, yet unconsciously shown 
So much that is real through the innocent teaching 
That out of the beauty of summer hath grown, 
We too would lay down 


Our manifold cares and our burdens of sadness, 

And dwell in the light which all Nature arrays ; 
To find in each blossom some impulse of gladness, 

To weave from the sunbeams which brighten our days 
The garment of praise. 
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A HARD SAYING. 


‘Tt HAVE SAID, YE ARE GODS.” 


By J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NorristaAN PROFESSOR OF Divinity, CAMBRIDGE. 


|= quotations from the Old Testament, 
which are found used by our Lord and His 
apostles in the New, must ever form a subject 
of the greatest interest. First, because they 
are the strongest testimony we can have to 
the value of the older Scriptures ; and then 
because they manifest the unity of the Divine 
revelation from first to last. But the way in 
which they are introduced in the New Testa- 





ment is not always free from difficulty. Some- | 


times it is very hard to gather the sense 
which is attached to the phrase so often 
occurring before a quotation—“ Now this 
was done that it might be fulfilled which is 
spoken,” &c. Again, a difficulty arises at 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


times because the words given in the New| 


Testament as a quotation do not correspond 


Septuagint version, which was in such wide | 


use in our Lord’s day. Here comes to be con- 
sidered the question of what is meant by “in- 
spiration” as applied to the Old Testament, 


rupt and wicked men, and it has appeared 
strange to some that Jesus should draw from 
such a source language by which to support 
His right to call Himself the Son of God. 
We propose to notice first the circumstances 
under which Christ employed these words, 
and afterwards to try and lessen such diffi- 
culties as are connected with them. 

1. The discourse of which they form part 
was spoken at the Feast of the Dedication, 
a feast of comparatively recent institution, in 
commemoration of the deliverance of the 
Jewish nation from the tyranny of Antiochus 


| Epiphanes, King of Syria, and the purifica- 


tion and rededication of their temple, which 
that tyrant had defiled. This had been 


| done, and the feast instituted by Judas Mac- 
with the translation of the Hebrew in the | 
Old, but are the language of the Greek | 


| 


and how the meaning we assign to the term | 
“inspiration” applies to the words of the Sep- | 
tuagint version, which are sometimes a mere | 


paraphrase, and not a very close one, giv- | 
ing rather the sense than attempting to | 
Then, again, | 


render the Hebrew words. 


a difficulty will sometimes be found in a! 
passage because we have not a complete | 


knowledge of the manners and customs, and 
of the usages of language, in our Lord’s day. 


cabzeus (a name which, like A/ar¢e/ in French, 
signifies H7ammerer, and so is most appro- 
priate for such a conqueror as Judas was) in 
B.c. 164. The feast in our Lord’s day was 
kept with great zeal, for the thoughts which 
it aroused were entirely in accord with the 
aspirations of the Jewish nation at that time. 
The people were groaning under the yoke of 
Roman bondage, as their fathers had lan- 
guished under the oppression of the Syrian 
Antiochus, and all their desire was that 
another “ Hammerer” should arise, and 
liberate them in the like manner as Judas had 
done in days gone by. So they were ready 


| to follow any leader who boasted himself to 


But these last are generally questions more | 


easy of solution than the other two which we 


subjects are much more accessible, and, from 
our growing acquaintance with Oriental anti- 
quities, are becoming more so every day. 
Among the third class of difficulties above | 
named may be reckoned the way in which 
our Lord (John x. 34) employs the quotation 
from Psalm lxxxii. which is at the head of 
this paper. Readers of the New Testament 
have found the words hard to understand, 
partly, it may be, from a want of apprecia- 
tion of the way in which the Jews in Scrip- | 
ture times employed Zvohim, one of the titles 
of God, when they were speaking of other | 
things and persons than the Most High; and | 
partly because the words as they are originally | 


be some one—a Theudas or a Judas of Galilee 
—it mattered not who, provided they fancied 





| there was a chance of temporal deliverance, 
have named, because sources of light on such | 


a restoration of the kingdom of Israel. Full 
of such thoughts they came round about 


| Jesus, as, at this dedication feast (which, in 
| spite of its recent and merely human institu- 


tion, Christ observed as a part of the ecclesi- 
astical order of His time), He was walking in 
the Temple in Solomon’s porch, and said to 
Him, “ How long wilt thou thus keep us in 
suspense? If thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly.” What sort of a Christ, what sort of 
a Messiah, what sort of an anointed from 
God they desired Jesus very well knew, and 
had in vain laboured to show them that such 
expectations as they entertained the God- 
sent Messiah would not gratify. But He 
would make one more attempt to turn their 


made use of by the Psalmist are spoken in a} thoughts from the temporal to the spiritual 
passage of severe rebuke, addressed to cor-| nature of the true kingdom of God, and 
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would proclaim to them more clearly than 
ever the divinity of His origin and His 
mission. At first He calls their attention 
to His previous language. “I told you, 
and ye believed not.” This may apply to 
such statements concerning His character 
and mission as are found in the earlier part 
of this Gospel of St. John. He had already 
said (v. 17), “ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work ;” and (viii. 54), “It is my Father 
that honoureth me; of whom ye say that He 
is your God.” Had their minds been pre- 
pared to listen to the preaching of a spiritual 
kingdom, there needed no plainer statement 
from Jesus than this previous claim to be the 
Son of God. But the words may also apply 
to the general rejection of all Christ’s teach- 
ing, and may then be rendered, “I have 
spoken unto you, and ye believe not,” without 
any special reference to the declarations of 
His Sonship which had already been made. 
In the present discourse Christ appeals to 
them on the ground, not of His words any 
longer, but of His works. ‘They were look- 
ing for mighty works, and so He declares, as 
we may paraphrase His language, “‘ You need 
not be in doubt concerning my Messiahship, 
were it not for your wilful and perverse blind- 
ness; ‘the works that I do in my Father's 
name, they bear witness of me,’ they are a 
full proof of what I am, and from whom I 
am sent. But you do not heed them; you 
will not believe. I have called myself the 
Shepherd, and have told you that my sheep 
hear my voice. But you do not hear. To 
thieves and robbers, such as have come 
before me, and with high pretensions have 
flattered your hopes of a kingdom which they 
were about to establish upon earth, as Theu- 
das beguiled you, and Judas, to them you 
have given your earnest attention, because 
ye are not of my sheep, as I said unto you. 
My sheep hear my voice, and follow me, not 
in search of worldly deliverance, but because 
I give unto them eternal life, and in the 
midst of earthly troubles they enjoy the 
shelter and protection of me and of my 
Father, and shall never perish. I and my 
Father are one.” At these last words they 
took up stones, as they had done before, to 
stone Him; but He, with a calmness which 
bespeaks His power, continues the reference 
to those works by which they ought to have 
known and acknowledged Him, and asks, 
“Many good works have I showed you from 
my Father ; for which of those works do ye 
stone me?” Their response is that it is for 
blasphemy that they are ready to punish Him, 
and because that He, being a man, maketh 








Himself God. Thus do they themselves 
become guilty of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, for their present language harmonizes 
exactly with that other speech in which they 
said, ‘‘ He casteth out devils by Beelzebub.” 
They intimate that He is taking God’s name 
in vain, when He calls the works which He 
does the works of God. The prince of the 
devils may work through Him, but not the 
power of God. For Him to say so is His 
blasphemy ; and, added to this, He has called 
Himself the Son of God, and claimed to be 
in person one with the Father. Jesus, by 
His reply, answers both objections, for He 
points out to them that even in their ancient 
law God had so far recognised the instru- 
ments He employed as closely united to 
Himself, and the work in which he em- 
ployed them as His own work, that He had 
called some of them by a name of His own, 
and also that He in this way had given a 
hint (faint, indeed, but yet possible to be 
discerned, if those who had the promise that 
the seed of the woman should one day bruise 
the head of the serpent, had kept the eye of 
faith on the watch for God’s foretokenings) 
that Emmanuel—God with us—should surely 
appear and dwell with men. 

11. Before we proceed to the consideration 
of the quotation which Christ employs in 
this answer, it will be well to notice how the 
Jews found the name of God, Avohim, used in 
their sacred writings, and in consequence 
came to employ it themselves. There are 
two principal names by which the Almighty 
is spoken of in the Old Testament, the one 
already mentioned and that still more sacred 
name which no Jew permitted himself to 
utter, but which we find in the English Bible 
written now and then “ Jehovah,” but more 
frequently translated by “ Lord,” printed in 
large capitals. The latter, consisting of the 
sacred four letters, we are told both in 
Rabbinical writings and in the Targums, is 
a name which represents God by his attribute 
of mercy, while the former name speaks only 
of his justice. In whatever way the Jewish 
commentators may have arrived at this expla- 
nation, it is true that the title Z/ohim, while 
constantly applied to God, is also given in 
the law of Moses to those who exercised the 
function of judges. Thus in Exodus (xxi. 6), 
in the law concerning the Jew who had been 
bought for a slave and who might go free in 
the seventh year, but, if at that time he de- 
clined to accept his freedom, “then his 
master shall bring him unto the Zlohim” 
(A. V. judges), and in their presence shall go 
through a ceremony whereby the man shall 
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become his slave for ever. Under a theo- 
cratic government, we can see how those 
who were intrusted with the office of dispens- 
ing the divinely given law might fitly be 
called by a title belonging to God Himself. 
The word of the law had been given by Him, 
and only through those who specially repre- 
sented Him, who stood on earth in His stead, 
“His deputies anointed in His sight,” could 
such a law be permitted to be changed. In 
this sense the judges were Elohim. We 
ought here perhaps to mention, for clearness’ 
sake, that the Hebrew word is a noun of the 
plural number. When applied to God, the 
plural form gives the idea of majesty, and 
has been thought by some to have been used 
in the earliest revelation as a silent fore- 
shadowing of the doctrine that in the Unity of 
the Godhead there was more than one person. 
When the word is applied to the Jewish 
judges, who in their collective capacity repre- 
sented the Divine justice, it is translated by 
an English plural noun. Another instance 
of its use is found in the following chapter 
(Ex. xxii. 8, 9), where it is prescribed that 
when a deposit has been stolen, and the man 
in whose keeping it was deposited deciares 
that he has laid no hand upon it, then if the 
thief be not found, the master of the house 
shall be brought unto the Ziohim (A. V. 
judges), and for any manner of lost thing 
which another challengeth to be his, the cause 
of both parties shall come before the Zvohim, 
and whom the Ziohim shall condemn, he 
shall pay double unto hisneighbour. In this 
latter case the Elohim seem to have been 
regarded as representatives of God’s omnisci- 
ence as well as of his justice, and, like the 
judge of all the earth, as both able and sure 
to do right. And that this notion of the 
judges being God’s vicegerents continued 
down to later times is clear from the charge 
which Jehoshaphat gave (2 Chron. xix. 5, 6) 
to those men whom he appointed to the 
judicial office in his visitation of his kingdom. 
“* And he set judges in theland throughout all 
the fenced cities of Judah, city by city, and 
said to the judges, Take heed what ye do : for 
ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who 
is with you in the judgment.” 

Now it is to remonstrate with judges, as 
the representatives, the incarnation, so to 
speak, of the justice of God, but who have 
grievously perverted their way, that the 
Almighty Himself is represented by the Psalm- 
ist, in the psalm from which Jesus quotes 
in the Gospel, as coming down and adminis- 
tering His personal rebuke to the offenders. 
He Himself as the judge of all comes to vin- 





dicate that character which the actions of His 
deputed servants have misrepresented. “God 
Elohim,” writes the Psalmist, “ taketh his 
stand in the congregation of God (Z/ohim), in 
the midst of the Zihim doth he judge.” 
That is, as the next verse shows, God presents 
Himself in the midst of the judges, who 
because they are His deputies have been 
called by His name, that they might for ever 
remember that He was their president, and 
by His law alone were they to be directed. 
But in the Psalmist’s day they had wandered 
far astray, and God asks with severity, “ How 
long will ye give wrong judgment and accept 
the persons of the ungodly? Judge the 
miserable and fatherless : do justice to the 
afflicted and needy : rescue the miserable and 
poor: deliver them from the hand of the 
wicked.” And then follow, still from God’s 
own mouth, the words which Christ quotes, 
‘I myself have said, ye are Elohim,” (God), 
my representatives set up among my people 
to be constant memorials of my nearness to 
them ; and they are reminded, and so ought 
you to be likewise, by the high name you 
bear, that you are meant to be embodiments 
of justice. But ye walk to and fro in dark- 
ness ; all the foundations of the earth, the 
pillars of justice, are out of course through 
your misdeeds. 

111. We shall now approach the answer of 
Jesus with a better preparation for compre- 
hending its meaning. ‘“ He answered them, 
Is it not written in your law, I said ye are 
gods”? And here we may pause for a 
moment, in these days when Scripture au- 
thority is so constantly called in question, to 
notice how Jesus includes the language of 
the Psaimrs as a constituent part of the Divine 
record, so much so as to embrace it under 
the most solemn name known to the Jews 
for holy writ, the law. But this remark is by 
the way. The Jews could not deny the state- 
ment which Christ had just made to them. 
They were well acquainted with the language 
of the quotations which have been already 
made from Exodus, and they knew the psalm 
and its purport. For they were clearly the 
educated portion of the Jews who were now 
appealing to our Lord, men who were in the 
habit of pondering on and discussing ques- 
tions of Scripture. We gather this from the 
form of their question, “ How long dost thou 
make us to doubt?” The men were of the 
intellectual class who could put their inquiry 
with such a preface. So Christ proceeds, “ If 
He (i.e. God) called them gods” (as you 
must acknowledge that he did) “to whom 
the word of God merely came” (z.¢. who were 
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only the mouthpieces of God, and receiving 
the word which they spake from him), “am I 
not equally worthy to be so called? Think 
you not that God, who has sc marked me 
out by the powers which I have shown unto 
you, would not give to me as lofty a title as 
was given to Israel’s judges in old time? 
And you cannot make the ancient records 
null and void. The Scripture cannot be 
broken or done away. Itis written that they 
were so Called. But you have failed to com- 
prehend the force of the words. True, you 
may say that all those who were sent from 
God in the purest times of old were anointed 
and specially set apart for their office. But 
of such a form of appointment few could be 
witnesses, and it could only be from the 
words and works of the anointed ones that | 
their mission from heaven would be recog- 

nised. As it is written of Samuel: ‘Samuel 

grew and the Lord was with him, and did let | 
none of his words fall to the ground,’ and | 
thus It came to pass that ‘all Israel from | 
Dan even to Beersheba knew that Samuel | 
was established to be a prophet of the Lord.’ | 
Now in both words and works from me you | 
have abundant testimony, that I am such as | 
no other man ever was. ‘To these works I | 
once more point as evidence of my claim. | 
Are they not the works of God? Where | 
then is the blasphemy if I claim to be His | 
representative upon earth? Iam using the | 
very words of God. Did He not bestow His | 
own name on those who were His earthly | 
representatives to our forefathers? But I go | 
farther than this. I claim a higher place | 
than these men held. Unto them the word | 
of God came as to the judges in visions and | 
to the prophets after them. But I am the | 
word of God. Have not all my lessons | 
pointed out this? I came to fulfil the law, 

and I have spoken unto you with an authority 
different from that of any mere earthly 
teacher, an authority which has compelled all | 
of you to admit, ‘ Never man spake like this | 
man.’ As man I appear among you, but | 
such as no other man ever was before. Did 


old. Christ offers himself to this test, and 
hearken to the list of godlike deeds which he 
might have recited to them, and which he 
did enumerate when John sent to ask “ Art 
thou he that should come?” ‘Go tell John,” 
He says, “ what things ye hear and see: the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised, to the poor the gospel is preached.” 
Well, with works like these to point them to, 
might Jesus with boldness say, “If I do not 
the works of my Father believe me not.” 
Nothing but wilful blindness could have closed 
their eyes to the force of an argument like 
this. And in the previous chapter we read 


how it had been sent home to their minds, 


but fruitlessly, by one of the populace. The 
blind man whose sight had been restored had 
the clearness of mental vision which these 
Pharisees had not. His plea was, “Since 
the world began was it not heard that any 
man opened the eyes of one that was born 
blind. If this man were not of God he could 
do nothing.” So he whom they reproached 
for ignorance puts Jesus above Moses, the 
greatest of their judges, and declares His 
works to be the works of God. But the 
blinded mind is harder to enlighten than the 
sightless eyes, and Christ spoke to His listen- 
ers in vain. Now our examination will have 
enabled us to see that the argument of our 
Lord is of a twofold character. He first 
points the Jews to the language of Scripture, 
which the Holy Spirit had dictated in the 
books of Moses. God himself had shown 
that they who fitly represented Him on earth 
would be called even by Himself by this His 
name of justice. And next he argues from 
the less to the greater. If the judges who 
had but God’s word sent unto them held 
this name, much more should He who was 
Himself the Word. If these men who had 
all died had been called Z/ohim, much more 
might He who was the life of the world and 
who had just testified that He came to give His 
sheep eternal life. And if God so spoke of 
these men, even at a time when their deeds 








ever man beside me dare to appeal to his | utterly belied the holy name by which they 
hearers with a question, ‘ Which of you con- | were called, how much more might He be 
vinceth me of sin?’ The Son of Man I thus called, whose every word and work gave 
have rejoiced to declare myself, but I am | evidence to His heavenly commission, whose 
also He whom the Father hath sanctified and | meat and drink was to do the will of the 
sent into the world. Howthen can ye say | Father. If these men were thus called gods, 
of me ‘Thou blasphemest,’ because I said I | there could be no blasphemy that Jesus 
am the Son of God? If I do not the works | should be called the Son of God. 

of my Father believe me not.” The works of To our Lord’s hearers there also would 
the Father are specially creative works. They | probably be conveyed a reproach in the words 
are not like the acts of a Joshua, a Samson, | which He thus cites. For these men who had 
or a Samuel, though these were Z/ohim of | come round about Him and were questioning 
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thus with Him were of those who claimed to 
fill the place of the Z/ohim of ancient days. 
Even Jesus Himself had said of them, “ The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in the seat of Moses.” 
When, therefore, the shortcomings of these 
judges of old were brought to their minds, 
they could hardly fail to recall what Christ 
had said of themselves, even when He acknow- 
ledged that they filled the chair of authority. 
“They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders, but 
they themselves will not move them with one 
of their fingers.” When their thoughts ran 
over such deeds as these words allude to, 
they must have felt in their consciences that 
they were true descendants of those whom 
God rebukes. “ Judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow.” For was it not of these men 
who were about Him, and such as they, that 
Jesus said, in the same place, “Ye devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers, therefore ye shall receive the greater 
damnation” ? 

And, lastly, there is in the words of Christ, 
when He thus explains how God had ever 
wished His name to be given to the men who 
held His commission, and who spake faith- 





fully for Him, an instruction of the deepest 


mystery. God seems to have designed from 
the earliest times in this way to keep a hint 
before the world of His gracious purpose in 
man’s redemption. God and man, though 
estranged by the fall, were to be brought into 
close and real union by the incarnation of the 
Son, and the counsels of the Eternal were 
shadowed forth from of old, and dimly re- 
vealed even in the language in which God 
spake of His earthly representatives. To man- 
kind these were to be, while they walked in the 
path of duty, Z/ohim, gods, an incarnate repre- 
sentation of His equity, and at the same time 
a guarantee for the certainty of that greater 
manifestation of God with men which from 
the first had been foretold, and which was 
accomplished in the person of Jesus Christ. 
Such foretokenings as this is, that God would 
deign to dwell with man, can hardly be too 
highly valued, and the knowledge that in the 
Word written we have such treasures in store 
for our labours ought to prompt us to a most 
diligent searching of the Scriptures ; and the 
more we do so the more shall we find Christ’s 
appeal to them well founded and that they 





do in every portion testify of Him. 


HOW THE PLANETS TRAVEL. 
By SYDNEY B. J. SKERTCHLY, F.G.S., or H.M. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


“‘ He hangeth the earth upon nothing.’’—-Jos. 


bee ore is no part of our knowledge so 

inspiring and full of the feeling of wor- 
ship as the knowledge of the laws of the 
solemn, silent heavens, and their bright and 
restless starry worlds. Whatever be “the 
ordinances ” they keep, they are all the ordi- 
nances of God, and the sense of their vast- 
ness and perfection tends to glorify and 
hallow their Author’s name. By the will of 
Him whom we have learnt to call “our 
Father,” they are and were created. 

But no religious life comes unsought, it 
lies beyond an earnest strife. The know- 
ledge of these splendid parts of God’s ways 
is beyond the “strait gate” of a mental 
effort. How melancholy is the fact that in this, 


as in other even still more important good | 
Let young | 


1? 


gifts, “few there be that find it 
people try to be amongst the few who rise by 
effort and attention to the better apprehen- 
sion of the works and the ways of their 
Creator. Our question to-day shall be, How 
does the Creator keep the worlds which we 
call planets in their places ? 

Let us for the present look upon the 
Solar System as it presented itself to the 


gaze of astronomers of the last generation; 
picture it to the mind as consisting of a 
central sun around which a series of planets 
travel in almost circular paths. Starting from 
the sun we have Mercury, Venus, ‘The Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 
Each performs its journey about the sun in 
the same direction, and all lie pretty close 
to a line drawn from Neptune to the Sun. 
These planets, many of majestic propor- 
tions, and all but two attended by moons, 





sweep steadily on their endless course about 
| the sun. By what law do they move? by 
| what force are they swayed? ‘These are 
| questions which for hundreds of years taxed 
'the sublimest energies of astronomers, and 
received a final solution at the hands of 
Sir Isaac Newton, one of the profoundest 
and humblest of men. 

We all know that pretty story (which, tike 
|many other pretty stories, has no basis of 
| truth) of the great philosopher, sitting in his 
orchard at Colsterworth, in Lincolnshire, 
pondering upon the fall of an apple. ‘The 
answer to that question is the key to all the 
movements of the planets. Though Newton 
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did not learn the great secret from the falling | how the earth can act upon any body at a 


apple, we may do so with advantage. 

The simplest things in nature are often 
fullest of wonders. We see objects falling 
around us every day and never stop to ask 
why it is so. We know that unless a body 
be supported it falls, and so natural does this 
seem to be, that when we first learn, for 
instance, that the earth is suspended in space, 
we are sure to inquire “what keeps it up.” 
Many nations have reached a high degree of 
civilisation without being able to answer this 
question, and they think the earth is sup- 
ported upon some sort of pedestal, such as 
an elephant’s back. But what does the 
elephant stand on? A tortoise, they reply. 
And the tortoise? Well, their philosophy does 
not go any farther, so they change the sub- 
ject. Let us see if we can learn something 
about this curious problem from an apple. 
First of all it may be taken for granted that 
if an apple be placed, say, upon a shelf, it 
will remain there without moving unless 
something occurs to disturb it. It iggequally 
true, though not quite so evident, that if the 
apple were set in motion it would always go 
on moving unless something checked the 
movement. Asa matter of fact something 
always does stop moving bodies on the earth, 
and that something is nearly always friction. 
You know that an apple will run longer 
upon a planed deal board than on a rough 
one, and still longer on smooth ice ; well, it 
is friction that stops the apple in each case, 
and friction is less upon smooth ice than on 
planed wood, and less on that than on rough 
wood. If we could entirely get rid of fric- 
tion the apple would never stop. Newton 
thus enunciated these facts as his “ First Law 
of Motion”: Every body continues in its state 
of reet or of uniform speed in a straight line, 
except in so far as it may be compelled by 
impressed forces to change that state. 

A little thought will show that this law is 
self-evident, although at first sight it seems 
to be contradicted by daily experience. If 
we hold an apple in our hand, there is 
clearly no reason, so far as the apple is con- 
cerned, why it should move from that place 
when the hand is removed. Yet as a matter 
of fact it does move, for it falls in a straight 
line to the earth. Something in the nature 
of a force must have acted upon the apple to 
cause it to move; and that force was not 
communicated by the hand. ‘The apple falls 
to the earth, and so does everything else that 
1s unsupported, in spite of a few such apparent 
exceptions as balloons. 

It is exceedingly difficult to understand 





distance from it, and the more one thinks 
upon the subject the more mysterious it 
seems ; and, indeed, although we know quite 
accurately the manner in which the force 
acts, we know absolutely nothing about the 
nature of the force. It is as though we 
saw and learned all about the machinery 
in a great workshop, without having any 
idea of the steam-engine that set it all in 
motion, 

This action at a distance is always wonder- 
ful. With what astonishment, as little chil- 
dren, we first saw a piece of iron attracted by 
a magnet, or watched the needle of a com- 
pass obediently follow a knife-blade held near 
to it; and how we wondered what strange 
influence resided in the steel by which it 
could coerce distant bodies! Yet the fall of 
an apple is just as mysterious, just as inex- 
plicable, but because it is a matter of every- 
day experience we are not in the habit of 
wondering about it. If the earth were one 
huge magnet, and all the bodies upon it were 
iron, they would fall, or be attracted to it, 
as the expression is, just as at present, and 
then we should consider the compass a very 
simple instrument. 

A moving body may travel in a straight 
line under the influence of one, two, or more 
forces. Many bodies, however, move in 
curved paths. A ball, for instance, thrown 
horizontally forwards travels in a curved line, 
and finally reaches the earth, The ball is 
acted upon by two forces—namely, the pro- 
pelling force of the hand (tending to drive it 
straight forward), and the gravitation of the 
earth (tending to pull it vertically down- 
ward). The effect of these two forces is to 
bend the path into a curve. 

To show how this result is obtained let us 
suppose gravitation to be abolished, and the 
ball to be thrown horizontally. It will travel 
onwards for ever in a straight line. Now 
suppose a string to be attached to the ball, 
and held by a person standing exactly under- 
neath the ball. As the ball is thrown let 
the person run forward at such a speed as to 
keep precisely beneath the ball. At the 
moment of starting let him commence to 
pull upon the string with a gradually increas- 
ing force. Eventually the ball will be pulled 


to the ground, and its path will have been a 
curved one. 

This is precisely the mode in which the 
gravitation of the earth acts, and the illustra- 
tion shows us that any body moving in a 
curved path is operated upon by at least two 
forces. 
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But it tells us more. The string has con- 
tinually been pointing towards the earth’s 
centre, and the force applied through it has 
been such as would tend to draw the ball 
towards that centre. Such a force is called a 
central force. “ence we learn that bodies 
moving in a curved path are acted upon by 
a central force. 

Now the power or force which the earth 
exerts, and by means of which the apple 
falls, is called gravitation, and the mode in 
which it acts is expressed in the following 
terms: Every particle of matter attracts every 
other particle, with a force directly as the 
mass and inversely as the square of the 
distance. This statement consists of three 
parts, namely :— 

1. Every particle of matter attracts every 
other particle. 

2. The attraction is directly as the mass. 

3. The attraction is inversely as the 
square of the distance. 

The first of these propositions is too 
simple to need explanation. The second 
means that the attractive power of, say, two 
pounds of iron is twice as much as that of 
one pound, at the same distance. The third 
means that the attractive power of a given 
mass (which we will call 1 at a given dis- 
tance), is quartered at double the distance, 
and so on. Thus if we write the numerals 
I, 2, 3, 4, &c., to represent distances, and 
call the attraction at distance 1, one, and ex- 
press the attraction at other distances by 
fractions, we shall have— 


Distances . . . I 2 4 5 
Attraction. . . I + $ ws w 


by which we see that at five times a given 
distance the attractive power is only one 
twenty-fifth = 5 x 5. 

We must now look a little deeper into this 
attraction, and see how it differs from an 
impulse. Let a particle of matter be in a 
state of rest in space unaffected by any ex- 
ternal influence. Now let a blow or impulse 
be given to the particle. It will move on- 
ward in a straight line in the direction of the 
impulse, and with a speed proportionate to 
the vigour of the impulse. This speed will 
continue for ever, and is an example of what 
is called uniform motion. 

But if the particle be set in motion by an 
attractive force like gravitation, it will move 
in a straight line towards the source of attrac- 
tion, but the kind of motion will be different. 
That this is so will be clear, if we reflect that 
as the particle approaches the attracting body 
the power of the attraction will increase, At 





half the original distance the force, and con- 
sequently the speed, will be increased four- 
fold. Hence the particle will move quicker 
and quicker, not by sudden changes of speed, 
but by a steady increase, and this kind of 
notion is called uniformly accelerated motion. 

As a familiar illustration of uniformly ac- 
celerated motion, take a ball thrown perpen- 
dicularly upwards. It leaves the hand with 
a certain velocity, which it would retain for 
ever, were it not being pulled back constantly 
by gravitation. ‘The retarding influence of 
gravitation causes it to move slower and 
slower with a uniformly retarded motion, until 
at last it stops. At this point gravitation has 
overcome the impulse which projected it, and 
the ball begins to fall with a uniformly ac- 
célerated motion, and finally reaches the 
hand again with the same velocity it had at 
starting. A rifle bullet fired perpendicularly 
into the air would reach the ground with the 
same velocity and force it had on leaving the 
muzzle of the gun. 

In tks illustration two forces of impulse 
and gravitation are acting in opposite direc- 
tions, but in the same straight line. 

By an equally simple illustration we may 
see what would be the result of two forces 
acting otherwise than in the same straight line. 

Suppose an impulse be given to a ball in 
one direction, and at the same time another 
equal impulse be given to it in a direction at 
right angles to that, it is clear that as it cannot 
travel in both directions, it must, so to speak, 
make a compromise, and travel on a course 
between the two. But let both these conflict- 
ing impulses go with the ball as it travels, and 
constantly tell upon it, it is clear that its course 
must be constantly changing. Let one of these 
impulses be towards a central point, then the 
changing course of the ball must be the same, 
which is saying, in other words, that its path 
would be a curve; for a curve is a line con- 
stantly changing its direction towards a centre. 

Now from this illustration we can draw a 
most important deduction, namely, that a 
body moving in a curved path must be under 
the influence of two forces, one of which is a 
central one. 

Applying this to the heavenly bodies, the 
conclusion is inevitable that as the moon 
revolves about the earth, and the earth and 
planets about the sun, they must be under 
the influence of two forces. 

This was the result of the researches of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and he forthwith applied his 
theory of gravitation to the moon. Its time 
of revolution was accurately known, and its 
distance from the earth’s centre approximately 














seen from the surface of the moon. 
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so. From these data he could calculate the 
force that the earth must exert to maintain 
the moon in its orbit. The calculation was 
made, and the result did not seem to accord 
with the facts. With a faith in the accuracy 
of his researches, and a patience and reti- 
cence almost unmatched, Newton waited for 
more favourable opportunities of testing his 
grand theory. ; ' 

For twenty years his splendid work lay 
hidden, and when more refined astronomical | 
investigations had shown that the old esti- | 
mate of the moon’s distance was much too | 
small, he once more returned to the old | 
question. Gradually the calculations ap- 
proached completion, and at length only a 
few simple problems remained, which, when 
finished, would reveal once and for ever the 
truth or falsity of gravitation. One can 
readily imagine with what awe-stricken agita- 
tion these final labours were conducted. A 
few more figures, and it might be that the 
great secret of the heavenly motions should 
be revealed ; that the most mysterious of 
natural phenomena should be explained ; 
that the unquenchable light of certain know- 








ledge should burst forth and for ever illu- 
minate mankind. Probably no man ever 
before underwent so terrific a mental strain. 
It might perhaps be possible, though difficult, 
to point to researches as pregnant with mo- 
mentous consequences ; but these have been 
wrought by laborious experiment, and have 
gradually shaped themselves. This tran- 
scendant discovery, however, at last was so 


near its birth that a few minutes more, and | 
it might be that what sages from dim an- | 


tiquity had longed to know should be made 
suddenly clear, and Newton knew it. So 
unnerved was he by this stupendous thought, 
that his eyes grew dim, his hands trembled, 
and he was fain to seek the services of a 
friend to complete the task. It was com- 





pleted; the theory of gravitation was proved, 
and the mystery of the planetary motions 
solved. 

In this instructive history one knows not 
whether the more to admire the grandeur of 
the intellect which conceived the idea, or the 
patient faith which enabled Newton to hide 
for a generation the result of his most bril- 
liant effort. The words of Milton rise natu- 
rally to the lips in commenting upon this 
history— 


o 


“* They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 


The planets are chained in their orbits by 
the gravitation of the sun. If that force were 
suddenly annihilated they would fly off into 
IX—38 








space along straight lines until they 


came 
within the reclaiming influence of some other 
powerful orb. 

If, again, the speed of any planet were 
diminished, it would approach nearer to the 
sun, and we can calculate to what extent the 
speed must be diminished to cause it to fall 


upon that body. On the other hand, if the 
speed be augmented beyond a certain degree 
the solar power will no longer be sufficient 
to bend the planet’s path into a closed orbit, 
such as a circle or ellipse, and the planet will 
pass away from his control along a path that 
would approximate to a straight line. Let us 
call the velocity which the sun can control at 
a given distance the /imiting velocity. 

Now it is a very curious fact that the dis- 
tances and velocities of the planets are such 
that, starting from the sun, any planet would 
be nearly or quite freed from the solar con- 
trol if it had the velocity of the next inner 
one. In other words, the limiting velocity of 
any planet is very nearly the actual velocity 
of the next inner planet. 

For instance, Uranus lies outside Saturn. 
The mean speed of Uranus is 4°2 miles per 
second, and its limiting velocity is 5*9 miles 
per second. The actual mean velocity of 
Saturn is 5°9 miles per second. Hence if 
Uranus travelled at the same speed as Saturn 
it would be just able to free itself from the 
solar control. 

It is from such facts as these—and many 
more could be cited—that we learn that the 
members of the solar system are not merely 
bound together by the influence of the sun’s 
tremendous gravitation, but that they consti- 
tute a family, each possessing a family like- 
ness. 

The sun, we have already learned, is a 
star, and it possesses a train of dependent 
orbs, the planets. These planets travel 
round him in obedience to his gravitation. 
But the sun himself moves, and though we 
have not yet been able to determine his 
orbit we know sufficient about it to be sure 
that he too is compelled by some other body, 
whose influence upon him is as great as is 
his own upon his planets. Nay, more, we 
are beginning to see that the stars themselves 
are moving ; that some of them form actual 
systems in which this universal power of 
gravitation is pre-eminent. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable illus- 
trations of the influence of gravitation is seen 
in multiple stars. These, which appear single 
to the naked eye, are resolved by the tele- 
scope into two or more. Of these the 
double stars have been most closely studied. 
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They frequently differ in colour—one of a 


pair may be green and another red; but | 


their chief interest lies in the fact that they 
revolve about each other under the influence 
of their mutual gravitation. 

If, as is probable, such double stars possess 
planetary systems, what wondrous pheno- 
mena must be manifested! ‘To an inhabitant 
of such a planet what strange sights must be 
revealed! To him there would be two suns, 
both perhaps visible at one time, each casting 
its own shadows and tinging objects with its 


side every object would appear red or black, 
on the other green or black. Or it might 
be that only one sun was visible at a time, 
and who could depict the singular effects of 
alternate red and green days ? 

The study of a few simple phenomena of 
every-day life has thus led us, firstly to the 
laws which regulate motion, then to the 
nature of the planetary movements, and so 
to gravitation, which we have finally seen is 
a mysterious force that binds together not 
only all the members of the solar system, but 











own light. We could imagine a mountain, | exercises an equal influence in those un- 

one of whose sides was illumined by a red | fathomed depths of space that glitter with 
| 

sun, the other by a green one. On the one | star-dust. 
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THE LAST DAISY. 


UR dear wee Callum, on the river’s brink, 
A solitary ox-eye daisy found, 

That lingered in the late September light, 
The last of its fair sisterhood ; with all 
The sadness in its eye of joys o’erpassed ; 
Its golden disk and silver halo dimmed 
By Autumn’s breath. Scarce taller than its stem, 
With large round eyes of wonder innocent, 
And almost on a level with the flower, 
The child gazed fondly on the lone earth-star, 
Raying its beauty round it in the grass, 
And saw strange mystic glory in its face, 
Unknown to older eyes which sin has filmed. 
Do not the angels of these little ones 
Behold always the Father’s smiling face 
Bent o’er each thing of beauty He has made? 
With childlike glee, subdued by soft regret, 
He plucked the precious prize, and quaintly said, 
‘““’Tis the last gowan of the happy year! ” 
Fair flower! fair child! so lovely in their life, 
And not divided in their lovely death! 
In one short week the little feet were still, 
The soul-full eyes closed to all earthly sights. 
He vanished with the daisies loved so well, 
And with him all the summer of our heart. La 
We will not murmur ; for a tenderer Hand | 
Than ours has plucked our human daisy here, 
To plant it in His fadeless fields above, ; 
Beside the stream of life. Not his the fate ; 
Of the late autumn flower to linger on, I 
With all his loved ones gone, and pine away 
In the cold feeble light of lonely age. 





falas 


Kind death has saved him all the waste of life, 
Conserved his beauty at the fairest point, i 
And kept for us our boy in heaven unchanged 


Through all our changes—an immortal child 
To love for evermore. 


HUGH MACMILLAN. i 
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By J. E. A. BROWN, AvTHoR oF “ BONDS AND BaAnps,” ‘LIGHTS THROUGH A LATTICE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI.—OLD FRIENDS. 
T was a dreary day for a summer morning. | 
A small, thickly falling rain might be- 

token coming heat and sunshine, but it was 
not enlivening to the spirits or encouraging 
fora walk, Nevertheless, Philippa Jupp re- 
solved she would go out. A letter received a | 
day or two ago had announced the return of | 
the Pettifer family as close at hand, although | 
no day was mentioned, and a vague and | 
pleasurable excitement rendered her unable 
to settle to anything indoors. She thought 
she would go to the Mill; but no, when she | 
was fairly started she could not persuade her- | 
self to turn that way. She gave her mind to 
some necessary shopping, but felt so un- 
accountably hurried and unsettled during the | 
first of her purchases, so entirely unable to 
give her mind to quantity or quality, that she 
gave that up too. 

Quite by chance, as she was careful to ex- 
plain afterwards, she wandered round the 
quiet lane outside Mr. Pettifer’s house. Rais- 
ing her eyes, she saw smoke issuing from the | 
chimneys in a suspicious manner. Surely | 
they were not returned already ? Miss Arthur’s 
letter had given the impression that it might 
be a week hence ; still philosophers were not | 
like ordinary beings. Probably their move- | 
ments might be more sudden. She would | 
go in, at any rate, and inquire. 

“ Are the family returned ?” she asked of | 
the servant who answered her peal at the | 
front-door bell. 

“Yes, ma’am ; they came home late yes- 
terday evening rather unexpectedly. We 
only had the telegram in the morning.” 

“ Are the children in the schoolroom ?” 

“T think they are just now, ma’am,” re- | 
plied the man with rather an amused smile. | 

“Then I won't trouble you; I'll go upand | 
announce myself.” 

; She mounted the stairs, but on the land- 
ing she paused. It all looked the same as 
usual : a yellow and ruby glow came through 
the coloured window, and cast the square of 
brilliancy which she so well remembered on | 
the white stone floor, the tick of the clock | 
went beating on the same as ever, but some | 
unusual noises seemed to mingle with the | 
sound. 

Then she heard Cissy’s voice distinctly. | 
“Shut the door, Amy, quick!” it said ; “it | 
Is loose!” and then the schoolroom door | 


suddenly slammed in her face. Of course it 


| was perfectly accidental, no one had any idea 


she was there, but it gave her a blow all the 
same, as though she had been shut out. 
Those children were very dear to her, and 
she knew she had been to them as a good 
genius, a fairy godmother, bringing fresh 
brightness into their lives. What if they 
should think her changed? She felt if she 
detected the least shadow of estrangement in 
their faces, even in Miss Arthur’s pure, quiet 
little face, it would be more than she could 
bear. Did temptations gone by and left be- 
hind leave their traces? Were shadows that 
had passed over a soul cast indelibly on the 
features? Was Mrs. Sternberg right, that an 
invisible sphere—the perfume or miasma of 


the life—hangs around every one without their © 


will or knowledge, as the scent of burning 
weeds in a field we pass through clings to our 
garments and betrays the way we have 
walked ? 

These thoughts rushed through Philippa’s 
mind—not in this shape, perhaps, but in a 
tremor of anxious hesitation, a sinking of the 
heart, which made the few moments while 
she stood with her hand on the lock seem an 


| age ; and then she knocked lightly. “Come 


in,” said a well-known voice, and she opened 
the door. She need not have feared. It 
was, “‘ Oh, you dear, darling, old Miss Jupp! 
how sweet and dear and kind you are to 
come to us so soon!” and then the children 
held her in a close embrace with hugs 
and kisses that half smothered her, but that 
were a balm and blessed cordial to her 


heart. And there was Miss Arthur standing 


by smiling, with her face all lighted up with 
pleasure. 
“I am so glad to see you,” she said. 
“And what must I be?” said Philippa. 
“ Have I not missed you dear little people a 


| thousand times ? and now let me have a good 


look at you all, and see how you are after the 
sea breezes, and how my old patient Cissy is 
looking.” 

“Oh, we are all quite well, ail so well, ex- 
cept ” Amy hesitated. 

** Yes,” said Miss Arthur, “ Have you seen 
Mr. Pettifer?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“T am afraid you will see a change in him. 
He has been very ill. It was on that account 
our return was delayed so long, but he would 
on no account allow it to be mentioned.” 
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“ And now look round,” cried Amy, her 
eyes sparkling. 

All the time they had been greeting and 
rejoicing over each other, Philippa had been 


conscious of the odd sounds all round her | 


which she had heard on the landing, chirp- 
ings and cluckings, and now, disengaging 
herself from the children, she did indeed 
look round with astonishment. Instead of 
the bare and demure schoolroom the place 
was full of litter, and in the midst of the 
litter were all sorts of cages and baskets, 
bags of sand and boxes of seed, and up and 
down in the midst of all prowled two beau- 
tiful cats. There was a cage of love birds 
and a cage of Java sparrows and two ca- 
naries; there was a glass bowl of fish and 
an aquarium. 

‘My dears!” cried Philippa, “ you aren’t 
going to live in a room full of birds, to be 
sure 22” 

“Oh, no,” said Amy; “we are to do our 
lessons in the library, and this great, airy 
room is to be kept entirely for the live stock. 
Papa said so, didn’t he, Freda?” 

“Yes,” said Freda. “ Has not Mr. Pettifer 
been kind, Miss Jupp, to give the children 
all these pets ?” 

“ Papa went on buying and buying,” said 
Amy; “I don’t think he ever would have 
stopped, only Freda thought we had quite as 
many as we could take care of.” 

“Mr. Pettifer thought it would be a nice 
amusement for the children; he is always 
studying their pleasures,” said Miss Arthur. 
“T assure you it made the journey quite an 
undertaking.” 

* Yes,” said Cissy, “ we could not possibly 
have travelled the day before, for Penny was 
lost, and Jacob was ill—but we gave him a 
dose of pepper and that cured him; and the 
coastguard found Penny in an old boat with 
six kittens.” 

“He drowned four,” said Amy; “but it 
was with the best intentions, Freda said.” 

Philippa laughed merrily. 

The children’s attention was at this point 
claimed by some of the members of their 
numerous family, and Ph ilippa and Miss 
Arthur had a little talk by themselves. 

“T don’t think Mr. Pettifer ever got over 
the dis scOovery that the child Iren were in want 
of boots,” she said ina low tone. “I be- 
lieve it gave him quite a shock. They want 
for nothing vow. I only fear they may be 
spoiled ; but they are geet little things. Is it 
not curious, Miss Jupp, he ever mentions 


boots. I see him oe ‘at their shoes, and 
one day I saw him lift them up as they were 


lying outside the room door to be cleaned, 
and « examine the soles quite anxiously.’ 

Philippa felt greatly touched. “And he 
is not well?” she said. 

As the words left her lips, the door opened 
and the master of the house came in. It 
needed no answer to tell her he had been ill. 
The change was so great that Philippa could 
not speak, she was so shocked. He seemed 
heartily pleased to see her, and shook her 
hand warmly; but he could not help seeing 
the tears which started to her eyes. 

“You are very good to come so soon,” he 
said. “Oh, I am better already. My native 
air will set me up, I dare say. Have the 
girls shown you their family ?” 

“Yes, indeed; pets are nice things for 
children.” 

“You think so? I am glad you think so,” 
said Mr. Pettifer. “ Must you go now? then 
come again soon,” he added as she rose to 
go. 

She did not, however, leave immediately, 

though they all went down-stairs, for after a 
little while the whole party adjourned to the 
ogee The misty rain had proved to be 
only what gardeners call the pride of the 
morning. It had quite ceased, and the sun 
had come out, causing a steamy warmth to 
exhale from the paths and garden beds, 
bringing out strongly all the sweet odours 
of the earth, the perfume of summer flowers, 
and the limy a i of damp ground. The 
place was all in order, and the large lawn 
in front of the house had been recently 
mown. There was a laurel hedge on one 
side, forming a screen.to the outer wall, and 
ending in the scrubby bit of wood by the 
skle gate, before mentioned, which was given 
over to poultry, and fenced off by a wire 
netting. In front of this hedge ran a paved 
walk, raised by a step above the grass, and 
guarded at each end by stone figures and 
urns which gave a peculiar and somewhat 
talian character to the domain. Rustic 
benches were placed along it at intervals, 
and a pleasanter nook to sit in when a south- 
west wind was blowing could hardly be 
found, for it was completely sheltered. No 
vexing clouds of dust could reach you from 
the road, and the pavement was firm and dry 
to the feet. 

On the opposite side the lawn ended in a 
fosse, and beyond lay a field where milking 
cows were grazing, and where a few sheep 
stood under the shadow of a solitary beech- 
tree of great size in the middle. 

They | all walked about for a little while ; 
but the damp warmth was enervating, and 
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Mr. Pettifer was evidently very weak, | “Your shell is loosening, 


Finding a dry bench, they presently sat 
down ; but still he shivered slightly, in spite 
of the atmosphere. 

“You should not sit out of doors if you 
feel chilly,” said Philippa. 

“T rarely suffer from this sort of moisture,” 
he replied, “and I feel stifled indoors. Still, 
we will take all due precautions. Run, Amy, 
and get some carriage-rugs for the seat.” 

Amy ran away, and, returning with wra 
arranged them comfortably ; but though wit! 
every care, with a merry unconsciousness of 
her father’s altered state of health that went 
to Philippa’s heart. 
dered away. 
their old haunts. Miss Arthur followed them, 
and Philippa and the philosopher were left 
alone. He turned to her with a smile. 

“Why don’t you tell me to form the idea 
of warmth?” he said. ‘ You used to break 
a lance with me, sometimes, did you not ?” 

It was true enough, but Philippa felt utterly 
unable to do so now, or to reply with her old 
freedom and raillery. Perhaps it was partly 
the lessened confidence in herself which she 
had learned of late, but it was also the look 
in his face, a look which struck her forcibly 
with the fear that he was not long for this 
world. She only smiled in reply. 

“You have thought me a great fool, no 
doubt,” he went on after a minute or two. 
“Did it ever strike you that my folly might 
be in the interests of humanity and religion 
after all? 
of a mere materialism, into which so large a 
portion of mankind would surely degenerate, 
did not a select few raise their voices against 
it?” 

“My dear sir,” said Philippa gently, for 


ne 
>> 


Have you ever weighed the perils | 


| 


1 





'said Philippa. 


” 


said Philippa, 
“your tentacles are waving in the air, feeling 
for food.” 

“ And who loosened my shell?” he asked. 

“The Spirit which helps our infirmities,” 
“T am not afraid for you 
now.” 

It was time for her to go, but she lingered. 
There was a wistful look in the man’s eyes 


| which held her, but she would not talk more 


| on deep subjects then. 


She turned the con- 


| versation to lighter topics, and then the 


Then the children wan- | 
" » 2 | 
They had not yet revisited all 


luncheon bell rang, and, refusing his invita- 
tion, she took her leave. 

She went home with feelings of happiness 
and sadness strangely mingled. Tiil she saw 


| him so altered, she had hardly known how 


| she said sadly to herself. 


she saw that from some cause or other he | 


was greatly in earnest, “ you do me too much 
honour. I neither have nor cldim ability to 
discriminate between the subtle reasonings of 
philosophers. I merely look on my friends’ 
opinions from a woman’s point of view. I 
want them to work well and practically. I 
want your children to be happy, and you to 
be happy in them.” 


“You want me to be happy?” he said, | 


with a curious smile. ‘You do care about 


that? I thank you. 


on, “can you imagine a loneliness so great 
that a man might desire to deaden its aching 
pain by burying his feeling part in his think- | 
ing? and, once buried, he would not be very 
ready to dig it up again? Habits of thought, 
of life, grow on one like barnacles on a 
rock,” 


strong and deeply-rooted were her feelings of 
—well—kindly interest and regard for this 
remarkable man. Now his state of health 
weighed down her heart with heavy fore- 
bodings and a sense of impending personal 
loss. 

‘My possessions are dropping from me,” 
“My little one is 
gone, and now my philosopher friend seems 
going the way she went. A few months ago 
I could hardly have borne all this. Now, 
thank God! I can trust Him through it all. 
He will leave me some one to love and care 
for.” 

So the weeks passed on. One day Philippa 
was returning from the cemetery, where she 
had been placing some flowers on her child’s 
grave, when she met Mr. Venn. Controlling 
her voice with an effort, for the associations 
of the place had moved her, she said, “ I 
seem to see good news in your face to-day; 
or,”—with a smile—‘“ are you just come from 
Kate ?” 

“No. Iam just come from Mr. Pettifer,” 
he replied briskly ; “and I have some good 
news. He is better!” 

“ Really better ?” 

“Yes, indeed. The doctors pronounce 
him on a fair way to recovery, if he will be 
obedient and follow out their directions. 
The Penzance men seem to have misunder- 
stood his case.” 


It was good news. Philippa was glad; 


| but it is to be hoped Mr. Venn could read 


Miss Jupp,” he went | 
2 t > 





| constantly corresponded with the chaplain, 


her gladness in her face, for words she had 

none. She just shook his hand and walked 

quickly away. 

CHAPTER XVII.—AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 
Ir was some months later. Pennell was 

coming out of prison. Philippa, who had 
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had received a letter to this effect, and now 
she was in a difficulty. 

The old house, with its dingy rooms and 
shaft-like staircase, had succumbed to time 
and last winter’s storms, and, having lost half 
its roof and two chimneys, had been taken in 
hand by the local authorities, and was being 
pulled down. 

Into the old nest the poor gaol-bird could 
no longer creep for shelter. Even supposing 
a return to his old haunts, how in those new 
rooms fast rising—swept and garnished, and 
bearing the semblance of prim respectability 
—could his troubled spirit find rest ? 

What was to be done with him? 

His sister, his sole acknowledged relative, 
from whose harsh if honest sway Philippa 
had rescued little Polly, had been temporarily 
living in a lodging which had opportunely 
fallen vacant in the Battens, but she had 
been received into that immaculate commu- 
nity on the understanding that it would not 
suit the landlord that she should take in her 
brother on his return. Bats could not be 
harboured among spotless doves. 

She herself had been received, if with re- 

erve, not unkindly. No one could deny her 
claim to belong to the class of hard-working 





and respectable poor, and as this humble | 


of virtue had asserted itself, she had 
been gradually taking root in the colony. 
h softened was she since the days of her 
first acquaintance with Philippa, for whom in 
her rough way she had showna real affection, 
and they two were now talking over this diffi- 


culty. 


‘Td take the poor soul in, and glad,” said 
Julia Pennell. Blood’s thicker than water, 


*twould hurt me somehow as he shouldn’t 
come to me now he’ve no child to do for him. 
yuld seem casting of him away like.” 

rue.” said Philip} “and it shows . 
iruc, sald inilippa, * and 1t ShoWS your 
heart, Julia.” 


gicam of light flitted over the woman’s 
Ah, any one sees the best of them as 
they've been good to,” she said. ‘’Tisn’t 


very one as would say as much for me.” 
Have you given notice to leave ?” asked 

Philippa. 

“Not yet. I must, though.’ 

‘Leave it a little ionger. I'll talk to the 


nn] 
eopie. 


I intend youl brother to live in the 


> ie ++] ; 
Battens with you. 
rmy "i es = ae > ; rmy ” 
hey won’t have him, ma’am. They’s a 
high-minded, upstandin’ lot down _ there. 
Thinks theirseh € different flesh and blood | 
Hinks theirse:ves Ol ailferent desn ana biood 


from other folks, seemin 
& 


anything 


‘ly. Not that I’ve 
little I 





against ’em. ‘Tis 


sees of | 
' 





‘em. Out early and in late. But ’tis cha- 
racter they looks to; and no blame to ’em 
either.” 

This conversation took place one morning 
as the two were standing at the corner of the 
market-place, within sound of the chipping of 
the workmen’s hammers at the rebuilding of 
the old house. 

It was a windy day. ‘Their voices seemed 
caught away out of their mouths and whisked 
up into the church-tower, where the church 
daws were wrangling and chattering over their 
private affairs, in much exhilaration with the 
breezy air ; and, as the hours went on, the gale 
rose, swaying the leafy tops of the trees, and 
tearing off tufts of foliage which strewed the 
streets as though decorating the way for some 
festal procession. 

An umbrella was of no use on such a day ; 
it would soon have been but an inverted 
cone of bent and battered nbs. Philippa 
gave it up at once, and trusted to her cloak 
to protect her from the scuds of rain which 
began to dash down as she started on her 
errand of propitiation in the afternoon. 
rather liked a wind, and felt her spirits rise 
with it and with the consciousness of a worthy 
object as she battled her way at a good pace 
into the shelter of the Lyne woods. When 
her heart was set on any kindness, her 
overtaxed feet had often enough to do to 

pace with its promptings, and to hurry 
her quickly enough to the field of action. 
What with her haste and what with the 


anal «l { {ny 
wind, Si stop LOT 


Cc . 
OLIC 
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keep 


1A ] 7 ] { 
ie had at last to 


breath, 


some 
moments to gather when finally, 
having reached Mrs. 
that worthy woman and _ hei 
peacefully at their third 
brewing of tea. M 
the i 


butlers door, she espied 


i 
, } 
husband 


PLLLile 





reover, now sie Was on 
: ai P ‘ n , ee a 
spot, her tacuics pre ented themseive in 


rather an unformed condition. ‘The Butlers 
- wt . 1] e 4 , ] ] an 
were all very well; they would do anything 


for Rose’s old mistress, but they were only 
one of the powers of th 


was a le 


community. Higgins 


but still more so, 


aang aulnoricy 5 


and, as it were, the king of the colony, was a 
Mr. Sharp, a retired greengrocer, owner ot 
several of the houses and of the small tene- 
ment in question. Unless he could be p! 
pitiated, farewell to any hopes of succes 


Rose and her husband lived in this part too; 


but their house being just outside the court, 
they could only be considered as suburban 


Battenites, and as well on 


1 eer : 
the official cli € ( Gribi Phil 
doubted whether thei vocacy woulda be Oi 
any use. 

“Good day to you e began, pausing 
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on the cleanly-whitened threshold. ‘ ‘A pre ‘1 
day—is it not?” : 

“A terrible wind for you to be out in, 
miss. Come in, miss ; you be nearly beat out, 
I reckon.” 

“J shall soon recover,” said Philippa, 
laughing and shaking back her disordered 
curls—then, as was her wont when at all 
anxious, rushing at once into her subject. 
“Tam come to ask a favour,” she said. “I 
want to speak to one or two here—Mr. Sharp 
and Mr. Higgins and yourselves—and I 
thought possibly they would be good enough 
to step in here for a few minutes, when, being 
all together, I could explain my errand with 
fewer words.” 

Mrs. Butler looked alarmed. 
the matter, ma’am, I hope ?” 

“ Oh, no ; I’ll tell you first if you like, only 
I am interrupting your tea.” 

“ Our meal, madam, is concluded,” 
Butler solemnly. 

Butler was a man of few words, but it was 
his pride that those few should be superior 
ones. 

At this moment, as good luck would have 
it, the portly form of Mr. Sharp hove in 
sight, slowly bearing up the court, and being 
at once pounced on by Philippa, and Higgins 
having been summoned from next door, the 

weighty conference seemed likely to be brought 
to a hopeful beginning. 

“The question I wish to bring before you, 
as responsible inl abit ants of this place,” said 
Philip) ma boldly, ‘is the subject of Peter 
Pennell. He is Met I hope, to resume life 
as an honest man, and I want him to join his 
sister here, and so to make a good start. I 
am aware there may be some feeling among 
the old residents that he would be no credit 
to them as a neighbour, but I wish to ask 
you as a personal favour to give the man a 
fair trial before ejecting the sister on hi 
count.” 

Miss Jupp paused and looked round on 
her auditors. ‘The expression of their faces 
was not reassuring, 

Mrs, Butler was very red. It was plain t 
see she feared her house having been chos 
for the conference might implicate her befor 
hand. Higgins had turned his back on the 
company 








“ Nothing 


replied 


ass 


} 
n 


and was contemplating the wind 





swept stones of the court. On the broad 
features of Sharp displeasure was J 
manifest 

“The man has been a weak man,” Philippa 
went on. “He lived in a bad neighbour- 
hood and had bad company. Put him back 


in his old ; groove and I won’t answer for him 
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—but he is a fellow-townsman and has a 
claim on us. Give him good neighbours and 
a respectable start, and he may grow to be a 
credit to us. Of what use,” she went on, 


| warming to her subject, “is the high charac- 


ter of this special place if it is not to be a 
centre of good influence—if it refuses to lend 
its moral support to a weak brother, and so 
murders his chance of a better life? It might 
be expected,” said she craftily, “ that other 


| respectable courts whose character is less 


established might hesitate ; but what are you 
afraid of?” She turned suddenly to Mr, 
Sharp. Mr. Sharp looked uncomfortable. 

“And with all due respect to a lady like 
yourself, madam, might I similarly inquire 
how the matter concerns yourself? We of 
the Battens keep ourselves to ourselves. 
The Battens have its rules ; it have its clean 
breast and its high standin’. Faults may 
creep in, I don’t deny, being, as we are, but 
human ; but to volun-tair-ily receive a viper 
into our bosoms, to expose our innocent 
children to as-sociation with a convicted 
criminal, madam, this is contamindtion !” 

This long speech and this final word fell 
with conclusive force on the audience 

“‘Justly so,” said Butler ; “ the lady will see 
that !” 

“Wishing you well, madam, all the same,” 
said Mr. Sharp. 

{ ” 


“But you don’t wish me well!” cried 


| Philippa. “Mrs. Butler, when you were ill 
last summer, what did the doctor order 
you?” 

“Chiefly, so to s: ", pure air,ma’am. Hill- 


country air, he menti soaea’ ' said Mrs. Butler, 
entering with cheerfulness on the subject, as 
denoting that the former question was aban- 
doned and pleasant general topics coming in. 

** And it cured you, didn’t it ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I’m thankful to say, I’ve 
had no spasims not for these three months.” 

** And a poor man who has been breathing 
polluted prison air all this time is not to be 
allowed a whiff of honest men’s company to 
cure Aim, then? We're to help each other, 
the Bible says. No, we won't do it! The 
man’s a sinner ; ! Let him keep 


let him be! 
away from me and my purity!” She paused. 


Mr. Sharp shifted from one leg to the 
other uneasily. 
“Come, Sharp,” she said, “grant me this 


We have Yt too many good deeds 
any of us. The 
memory of helping others won’t plant thorns 
there. I don’t ask you to keep the man if 
he turns out badly. I only ask you to take 
him fresh hope and courage. 


favour, 


laid up for our death-beds, 


him in and give 
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They say garden plants grow straight in good | 


soil. Plant this man among you, and for 
very shame he'll keep straight. Ill look 
after him, and he’ll have his work.” 

“Oh, if he’ve regular work promised !— 
you didn’t mention that! Loafin’ about and 
makin’ a spectacle of yourself and regular 
work’s two things.” 

Philippa felt rather in a fix. The work, as 
yet, only existed in her imagination. She 
had heavy doubts how far her poor protégé 
would be saved from making himself a spec- 
tacle except by staying indoors. From the 
place where she was seated she could see 
through the low window a corner of the road 
rising up under the Lyne wall between two 


of the houses. A pony-carriage was just 
passing. Philippa started up. “ My good 
friends,” she said, ‘‘just think this over for 


a moment among yourselves; I'll be back 
directly.” 

In a moment the wind had her, as she 
emerged from shelter into the antics of the 
gale. Struggling, panting, telegraphing with 
her handkerchief, she was just in time. She 
had recognised Mr. Pettifer’s carriage, and 
he had caught sight of her frantic signs. 

“ Are you wanting a lift?” he asked, smil- 


ing and holding his hat with one hand, while | 


the pony, suddenly pulled up, began nibbling 
the grass at the side of the road. ‘The 
chariot of the winds seems most suitable 
to-day.” 

‘““Oh, Mr. Pettifer,” 
“you're the very person I want. <A Jucky 
breeze for me blew you this way. I want 
you to promise me a place in your garden 


gasped Philippa, 


for a poor man—Pennell—he’s coming out of | 


prison, you know. I’ve been talking morality 
till I’m hoarse ; I want you to act it! Odd- 
job man in your grounds, you know.” 

“My dear Miss Jupp, it’s rather a sudden 
question. I’m always glad to oblige you, but 
really ——” 

“Oh, thank you so much! 


“He'll be under police supervision, I 
doubt, ma’am ?” said Mr. Sharp dubiously. 

“Ts that usual?” asked Miss Jupp. “Well, 
you see, Mr. Pettifer does not hesitate to 
offer him a place in his garden, so he can’t 
consider that any objection.” 

‘Oh, he’s going there to work, is he? Of 
course that makes a great difference—if a 
gentleman like that takes the responsibility.” 

“He might report of hisself to Mr. Gribble, 
permiscus like,” suggested Mrs, Butler re- 
flectively—“ just give him a wink or so as he 
go by to his work, and no one need take no 
notice.” 

This idea tickled Philippa mightily, but 
she chose to consider the question as settled. 

“I’m so much obliged to you all for the 
kind way you've met my wishes,” she said, 

At this juncture Higgins, who had not to 
her knowledge spoken a single word, good 
or evil, before, was heard to mutter, ‘‘ Fvo/s 
is plenty.” 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed hastily, anxious 
to cut short further discussion, “the rain is 
coming down in good earnest.” 

It was indeed; the wind was sinking 
rapidly, and a cold, steady rain seemed 
setting in. The sky was one curtain of grey 
cloud ; the pigeons flew with whirring sound 
to the shelter of their cots; Mrs. Butler’s 
cat crept in to the pleasant glow of the 
hire. 

“T ought to have brought my umbrella,” 
said Philippa. 

“Take Mr. Higgins’s chair,” said Mrs. 
Butler. “’Twili be doing him a good turn 





| as well as saving your bonnet.” 


| 


would. I’m so much obliged to you. I'll call | 


to-morrow and explain; I won’t keep you in 
the wind. 
a wandering voice, Philippa was blown away 
again, leaving Mr. Pettifer in some confusion 
of mind. 

“Wonderful woman!” he muttered. “ Up 
to some good, I don’t doubt. Rather takes 
one by surprise, though. I wonder if I’ve 
promised anything! Who is this Pennell, 
Amy?” 

“T expect it’s little Polly’s father, papa.” 

Philippa, meanwhile, had again presented 
herself before the cottage conclave. 


Good-bye, my dears!” And, like | 


“ Well, so be it,” she replied, seeing in this 
arrangement a way to the further strengthen- 
ing of her lines. 

‘* Higgins,” she said, when they were fairly 
under weigh, the old chair creaking and 
swaying along, the old man’s flapping coat 


| keeping time, “ what did you mean by saying 
I knew you | 


‘Fools is plenty?’ If you saw a man slip 
down on an icy road in winter, wouldn’t you 
give him a helping hand? Aren’t our lives 
made of stumbles and strugglings up again ? 
and don’t we all want help at times ?” 

In her earnestness she was leaning forward, 
the rain beating into her face. Mr. Venn, 
hurrying home to dinner, passed and turned 
suddenly round. 

‘Is anything the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Philippa. “I am in 
this chair for my sins, I suppose ; for 1 know 


| no greater trial than being trolled along like 


| 
| 


a parcel.” 
“The sins of trusting the sky too well and 


re 
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‘‘That’s she—all over. Always a-pickin’ up o’ somebody!” 


forgetting your umbrella,” he replied as he 
went on. 

As they neared the corner of the street, 
Higgins twisted his head round and origi- 
nated his first remark, 

* You was a-minding me of your old aunt, 
just now,” he said slowly. “Many’s the 
time when I’ve a-drawed her out she’d go on 
a-sermonizin’ and a-moralizin’ under the hood 
behind my back. But, bless your heart! I 
never took no notice. The wheels makes 
too much rumpus for a man to take note of 
that sort of talk !” 


“Ah, Higgins! like many others, you're 


better at heart than you make yourself out. 
You'll give a hand to help up that poor man 
on the ice, I know,” said Philippa. 

But Higgins vouchsafed no reply. 

When they reached the turning by the 
church, a curious thing happened. Perhaps 
Philippa’s nerves could no longer bear the 
monotonous motion of the chair, for she called 
out suddenly, “Stop, Higgins; I'll get out. 
I can borrow an umbrella if I want one. 
Thank you very much, and here’s your 
shilling.” 

Philippa Jupp always used to cry out against 
open churches, as a sign of Ritualistic views ; 
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but to-day she furtively tried the handle of 
the door. It yielded to her touch, and she 
went in. The building was very silent. 
Through the thick walls the noise of the wind 
only penetrated as a subdued murmur. No 
footstep crossed the pavement or trod the 
ancient brasses with echoing sound. The 
books lay closed on their ledges; the evening 
shadows clustered blackly under the arches 
of the side chapels. In the air hung the 
peculiar dusty odour of ancient walls. 

*hilippa crept quietly to a corner under 
one of the pillars. At first there was a low 
sound as of stifled sobs, but very soon she 
raised her head, and looking up, with clasped 
hands, revealed a face whereon the tender 
light of new hope and chastened joy shone 
as a heavenly radiance. For some time she 
knelt silently, then in a low voice, “ O Lord” 
—she prayed—“ give me as my work to help 
the discouraged, to raise the stumbling, to 
succour the fallen, and I ask for no greater 
joy!” 

CHAPTER XVIII.—HONEY-GATHERING. 

* Anp how does my black sheep go on?” 
asked Philippa Jupp one day, a few weeks 
later, as, entering Mr. Pettifer’s garden in 
search of the children, she encountered him 
acing slowly up and down the walk under 
he laurel hedge. 

Mr. Pettifer’s health had been steadily 
nproving, and to-day he looked quite his 
ld self. 

“‘T think his fleece is gradually bleaching 
under the dews of your goodness,” he re- 
plied, smiling. “ But is this the way you are 
in the habit of treating your friends, Miss 
Jupp? Did you ever consider the fearful 
risk you made me run in taking into my 
service such a doubtful character? Did 
you consider the feelings of my first-class 
Scotch gardener?” 

“Oh, if he is a Scotchman, he reads his 
Bible !” said Philippa. 

‘And of my first-class indoor servants,” 
he went on. “They shake in their shoes, 
and quake in their beds, I assure you. I 
had to tell them Miss Jupp stood sponsor for 
his good behaviour.” 


il 
re) 





Philippa laughed. “There is honour | 
among thieves,” she said. “If he broke into 
any house, it would not be into that of the 


] 


master who took him without a character. | 


This garden alone would humanize a man, 
I think,” she went on 


looks to-day! How soft the shadows—how | 
peaceful the lights! 
a noble tree!” 


And that cedar—what 





“ How lovely it | 


Mr. Pettifer had been, at her entrance, 
deep in one of his philosophic meditations, 
and now, half mischievously, he replied, with 
a grave smile— 

“That cedar? It appears so, ovr minds 
being e7 rapport just now with the formative 
idea of beauty which finds expression in a 
deodar. Perhaps it is better not to speak 
too positively of its existence.” 

Philippa bristled up. “‘ What !” she cried, 
“that tree that I see waving in the wind, 
that last night’s rain nourished, that gives 
solid shelter to a troop of little birds, no real 
thing? If I shut my eyes is it not there 
still? If I let my thoughts go—to New 
York, don’t my thoughts go through that 
tree? I see it there even if I don’t think 
about it! Oh, dear! It’s very trying and 
very confusing when one’s friends are so 
unpractical. At any rate, we must act as 
though things were, that’s one comfort.” 

Mr. Pettifer, quite unconcerned, went on. 
«The Creator,” he said, “is the one reality. 
Outward appearances are the outbirth of His 
thoughts, and their permanence is our com- 
fort as indicating the permanence of His 
good-will towards us. You believe tliat at 
His word the heavens may vanish away as ; 
scroll; is it harder to believe that ir His 
thought ceased to support the outward scm- 
blance of strength, of shelter, of what 
in that cedar, our eyes might seek it and 
find it not?” 

Miss Jupp looked at him with something 
very like admiration. ‘ Your heresy has the 
good feature of being a very spiritual one,” 
she said. ‘ As you said before, it is opposed 
to materialism ; but plain people want sub- 
stance too. My brain would go round if | 
might not believe in what I saw. I can‘ 
live in a world of spectres and keep mj 
senses! Well, let us be content to differ and 
keep our senses our own way.” 

“Content to express things 














we rest on the ne foundation, really 


answered. 





“Yes, you are a believer, I ain sure of 
that,” she said quietly. 

‘‘ When we leave these outer court 
King,” said Mr. Pettifer, “while walki 
in we have tried feebly to spell out some oi 
His laws, we may find we have misread them ; 


but that will not be to our condemnat 


we have not in any way denied Him. 
children are out,” he went on, changing 
subjec t suddenly. “They are gone out ith 
Miss Arthur for a walk to recover their good 


spirits. We are all rather in trouble.” 


“Indeed!” 
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“Yes; I fear we shall lose the good little 
woman. That precious cousin ot hers has 
been writing her several letters. He wants 
her to go and live with them. His wife—did 
you know he had married ?—is a great invalid, 
and wants a helper. He promises fairly,” 
said Mr. Pettifer, smiling, “ all the comforts 
of a home and an interest in his hides. Miss 
Arthur, being a bundle of conscientiousness, 
thinks it her duty to accept for this and for 
another reason——” 

“And that is?” 

“She fancies she is not wise enough to 
finish—I think that is the word—my twociever 
girls, that they ought to have better instruc- 
tion than she can give them—masters and 
so forth; and,” said Mr. Pettifer, with a 
comical pretence at dismay, “how am I to 
see to all that?” 

“T hope he is to be trusted really to pro- 
vide for Freda.” 

“T don’t doubt that; but in any case one 
who served me faithfully for so long, who has 
filled up so many of my shortcomings, will 
never be forgotten or suffered to want.” 

“T am sure of that,” said Philippa, and 
she impulsively laid her hand on his arm. 

Mr. Pettifer started and coloured: he 
shook her hand off almost rudely. Philippa 
looked distressed ; something like an electric 
shock seemed to have passed through them 
both. Some strange agitation seemed to 
trouble them alike. A moment ago they had 
been talking quite comfortably, now neit 





ther 
of them seemed able to say a word or even to 
look at each other. They walked on silently 
a little while. 

Philippa was intensely conscious of her 
companion’s presence, but seemed to herself 
almost equally so of the booming of a 1 
in and out of the blossoms of a_ purple 
Canterbury bell, which was growing 
corner of the lawn. } 
resonant; in again, forcing his velvet b 
into another bloom. How long the silence 
had lasted! Would he speak before the bee 
came out again? Her heart was 
almost painful quickness. Past, pre ; 
future seemed concentrated in this moment 
of waiting, of dismay, of expectancy, ot 
kyew not what. 

And she was certain, in some mysterious 
way, that the philosopher was fecling just the 
same. At 


nt ha rama x Nn 
Outhe came, busy and 








last—the bee had come out and 


vas soaring honey-laden through the air—a 
voice which to her, somehow, seemed up in 
the clouds too, said— 

“I think we cannot go on any longer like 
this.” 


| he said gently, 


| 1 want you just as much. 


“ How, Mr. Pettifer ?” 

“ Weare neither of us very young people— 
you won’t care for any false compliments, I 
know; but we seem, in our mature years, to 
have come to a point where, to be happy, we 
must either quite separate or agree to go 
on always together.” He turned suddenly 
round, and, looking her full in the face 
with his penetrating eyes, said, “ Which 
shall it be? Will you consent to fill up 
the void my life is always conscious of 
now, and give me permanently the rest which 
I only seem to feel when I am with you? 
If I may not plead successfully for myself, 
for my children I may, perhaps—only please 
understand, it is not for their sakes primarily 
Task, but for my own.” 

Seeing Philippa seemed unable to reply, 
‘Take time; now you know 
all, I can wait.” 

Then Philippa looked up, and, meeting his 
gaze frankly, ‘* Why should I keep you wait- 
ing?” she said. “1 need no time to say that 
if you really do want me for yourself, I think 
I am quite alone 
in the world, but in your presence I have 
always forgotten it; only I feel bewildered, 
almost puzzled, by God’s goodness. I feel 
so unworthy, Mr. Pettifer ; I think you ought 
to know a great deal more about me before 
you say such things.” 

“T want to know no more than I have 
always known,” he answered. “If God is 
good to you—and it is pleasant to hear you 
say so—what is He to me, that He should 
thus cut short my solitude and make my life 
green with hope! We both have things to 
regret in the past, no doubt; who has not? 
This life is a school-house for us big people 
as well as for the little ones, and some lessons 
we learn badly enough ; but we will make a 
fresh beginning, and, making it together, shal 
h Are you content?” 





J 


have double strength. 

“More than content—more than happy,” 
she said. 

Her heart was following the bee, honey- 
laden, up into the expanse, the fathomless 
depths of the mercy and kindness of God. 

“JT won’t wait to see the children now,” 
she said: “I don’t think I need be afraid to 
see them, but I w 
alone for a little while.’ 

They turned ba 

“It is strange, or perhaps not strange, 
said Mr. Pettifer, “how, from the first time I 
saw you, your nature touched and 
to mine; a distinct 
li I believe I ha 


int to go home and be 


} — } . 
ck toward the garden gate. 
” 


appealed 
change came over my 
ve never ceased to desire 


life. 


| this from thet hour, only not consciously tll 
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more lately. Then at onetime I thought my 
life would be cut short. I meant to have 


confessed my feelings then by providing for | 


you as for my widow.” 


** And you would have gone away, and not | 
y g y> 


told me? That was cruel kindness!” 


“Do you think so?” he said, with some | 


surprise. 

*Qnly a man could doubt it fora moment! 
Where is the woman who would not bear 
anything for the knowledge that she was 
loved? It gives us the right to pray for the 
living, the right to mourn for the dead.” 

* Don’t be vexed with me,” he said. “I 
desired the very best for you.” 

“Oh! I know that, Mr. Pettifer.” 


“My name is John,” said Mr. Pettifer | 


very quietly, holding out his hand as they 
parted. 


“ Good-bye, John,” said Philippa; and | 


then she carried her treasure away, to look at 
and to pray over it in secret. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A LESSON AT THE MILL. 


Att Philippa’s friends seemed to rally | 


round her at this time, and in the way she 


liked best, in an instinctive turning to her for | 


help and sympathy, and, I think, uncon- 
sciously, they felt a new element of strength 
in her ready response. She was less dicta- 
torial and more compassionate, less exclusive 
in her religion, and open to a wider charity. 

If her friends noticed this, they generally 
attributed it to maturing experience ; but one 
or two knew that it was rather that she had 
gained the virtue her character had before 
needed, the grace of holy humility, that 
grace which of all others opens the heart to 
receive more richly from above. 

Quick as ever, she had more quietness ; 
even her merriment was more restful ; but the 
chief feature in her influence on others was 
its hopefulness, a cheerful faith which no dis- 
couragement could quench, that it was God’s 
will that no man should despair of his brother 
any more than of himself. 

It was partly this that had drawn Mr. 
Pettifer to her at all times, but even more of 
late. Past sorrow had bred in him a weary 
apathy which had sought as its antidote, too 
exclusively, the quickening of intellectual 
exercise, but this dry food had left the emo- 
tional side of his nature unfed. In Philippa’s 
elastic spirit, and the more so since its late 
rebound from a brief depression into truer 
life, he felt the tonic he needed. It nerved 
him to escape from the mephitic atmosphere 
of old disappointments and self-centred habit, 
and allow the real nobility of his soul to 


| expand in the healthy air of active duty and 
| home-bred affections. 

And to Philippa this late-found happiness 
brought only an added cause for the exercise 
of that grace we have spoken of. To have 
received so much gave no impetus to self- 
righteousness. Do we ever feel more un- 
| worthy than when God has placed His best 
gifts in our hand? for gratitude is always 

humble, though with a humility that is dig- 
nified with the sense of trust reposed and 
response expected. 

The children had received the news of 
their father’s engagement with unfeigned 
| delight. It consoled them for Freda’s im- 
| pending departure so much that Philippa 
almost feared she would feel supplanted, 
and she redoubled her affectionate interest 
in her future. 

“Will you really be our mamma? Shall 
we ca/7 you mamma?” asked Amy one day 
with eager excitement. 
| ‘Your own mamma was the sweet lady in 

the picture, my dear,” said Philippa. “ But 
as you called her mamma, call me mother; 
it will please me well.” 

“T think, then,” said Amy, with immense 
gravity, “it will be better for me to call my 
papa, father.” \ 

Philippa would be a good mother to these 
delicate, sensitive girls. She had the inbora 
talent which altered circumstances only de- 
velop in new forms, a sympathy which could 
adapt itself alike to the smallest details or 
to the wider interests of the great world; and 
that for so large a part of her life she had 
had but a narrow field in which to develop 
these gifts, only served to quicken them 
| to fuller activity now that the occasion had 
come. 

Her engagement had been a thing of some 
weeks, and she was beginning quietly to 
make her preparations for the marriage, 
when, one afternoon, she started to accom- 
pany Kate Seymour to the Mill for her 
| painting lesson: this being one among 
her minor wishes which had of late been 
realised. 

The autumn was now creeping on. The 
weather had been fine and still, of late, and 
the foliage was but little changed; but now 
and then, if you looked up, you might see a 
leaf here and there detach itself and float 
slowly down, as though drawn by an irre- 
sistible attraction to the earth, and many of 
the upper branches of the trees had caught 
a golden tinge from the coming sunset of the 
year. 

The two ladies walked slowly on. The 
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| 
peace of the reaped fields, the mell 
the sunshine, the soft hazes of the distance, | 
the ripe odours of the nearer woods and | 
hedgerows, seemed to tend to a pleasant | 
sense of laziness ; the mind insensibly falling 
into harmony with the feeling of completion | 
that creeps over the earth in autumn. With 
this the silence of the birds is also in unison. 
They have brought up their families. The 
anxious nesting months, when with ruffled 
plumage and untiring care they brooded on 
the mossy home or toiled in search for food, 
are over. They have but themselves to 
trouble about, to chirp over, to feed and fight 
for now. And though it was a sort of spring- 
tide season of hopes and beginnings to these 
two human hearts, with their so different tale | 
of years, still amid all the sweet stirrings and | 
anxious flutterings that heralded their later 
nest-buildings, the quiet of the time seemed 
to have fallen on them too. 

Kate broke the silence first. 

“Miss Jupp,” she said suddenly, ‘did 
you know that Mr, Sternberg cav speak ?” 

“No; is it possible?” 

“Yes. I was quite startled one day when 
I came in upon them unawares, and heard 
him speaking. It was not quite 
speech, it sounded spasmodic and curious ; 
but I could distinguish every word. He 
stopped suddenly when I came in.” 

“ His wife never told me tl 

“No; she explained to me at that time 
that she finds it better to let his friends infer 
he cannot speak atall. He is 
sensitive, and so exaggerates 
of his utterance; and some 
weeks together, he really is 
her.” 

“T think it is a very hopeful thing,” 
Philippa. “I shall certainly talk to 
about it.” 

“Oh, do! What a sad case it is! 

** How much sadder, my child, had he not 
so entirely resigned himself instead of re- 
belling against it.” 

When they reached the Mill they found 
Agatha Sternberg in the garden waiting for 
them, a large shady hat tied on. She looked 


] 
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sO nervous and 
the peculiarity 
days, even tor 
dumb, even to 


him 


” 


much pleased to see Philippa, and said, with | 
the touch of stiffness which always grew on | 


her a little in her capacity of instructor, 
“ Now all will be as I had wished. You will 
sit with my husband, Miss Jupp, and Miss 
Seymour and I will have our little table in 
the shade and work out of doors, Will it be 
agreeable ?” 

“ Delightful, Mrs. Sternberg!” said Kate. 
“The very thing I shall enjoy, only you must 


. | 
said 


_ . . 
owness of | forgive me if I am d 


istracted by the beauty of 
the day.” 

‘“ Nature seldom distracts us to our hurt,” 
she replied ; ‘her teachings are always wise 


| and healthy. That is why a landscape painter 


cannot be too painstaking in copying her forms 
and phases faithfully. Now, my dear, your 
palette, and not too much crimson lake, re- 
member, although it is autumn.” 

Leaving the two to their work, Philippa 
went unannounced into the shady little par- 
lour, which seemed bathed in a soft green 
light from the creepers which festooned the 
window, and in the midst of which hung the 
canary in his cage. The invalid had his book- 
stand as usual before him, but seemed to-day 
to have been writing. Several sheets of 
paper, covered with a fine but manly hand, 
had drifted on to the floor. Philippa quietly 
gathered them up and restored them to their 


| place, then, shaking hands with him, she took 


out her knitting and seated herself by his 
side. She sat, as all his visitors did, so that 


| her eyes were on a line with the slate where- 
by Mr. Sternberg kept up his share of the 


| conversation. Le it remarked that neither 
slate nor pencil were of the ear-torturing 


natural | 


kind. 

“T am so glad for you,” were the first 
words Philippa saw. 

“IT knew you would be,” she answered, 
and then she paused. After what she had 


heard she felt so impatient of that slate. It 
was such a hampering way of talking. It 


required an effort to manage it even now she 
was used to it; at first it had seemed as 
though every one of her own words must be 


| clipped and measured as carefully as_ his, 





poor soul! and she felt she gave the very 
driest version of herself on these occasions. 

Thinking for a moment how to manage 
to introduce the subject best, it seemed as 
though her thoughts had passed to him, for, 
looking at her almost playfully, he wrote— 

“T could have spoken to you yesterday. 
I was wonderful.” 

“Oh, Mr. Sternberg,” she said, “I was 
most anxious to speak of it. If ever, why not 
always ? There can be no absolute hindrance 
existing. I want to know if you have had 
the best advice. I know so little of your 
trouble, of your history, that I fear to touch 
roughly on any point. You are both too un- 
selfish to tell us all we want to know. At 


the beginning of your illness did you have a 
good doctor?” 

Then, by degrees, the slate being still the 
medium, Julius Sternberg unfolded to her 
what made her heart beat and her throat ache 
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with repressed emotion, a story of unselfish 
patience, that made the little room seem con- 
secrated ground, the man lying there one 
worthy to take his place on the roll of un- 
written martyrs. 

It is worth while to repeat this history in 
his own words, if only to show how needless 
is any great flow of language to convey a 
picture or a narrative; but then it is not every 
one who possesses Julius Sternberg’s expres- 
sive features. At some points his eyes seemed 
as though they would force his auditor to re- 
ceive the idea as he willed it, and between his 
written sentences were pauses which enclosed 
a whole commentary on their curt words. 

“Advice?” he began. “Yes; at first, 
good local advice, and,” with a smile, “‘ much 
obedience and much patience, long continued. 
Then London advice on our way here. The 
same” (obedience understood) “and much 
expense. Alwaysin vain. Isaid to Agatha, 
‘Let it drop. Let us rest in God’s will.’ She 
is resting there now.” 

“And you,” from 
satisfied that all has 
possible ?” 

‘*T am satisfied, but all has not been tried. 
Shall I tell you ?” 

Eager assent from Philippa. 


Philippa, “are you 
been done that is 


“A book fell into my hands, by chance, | 


people would say, about a special treatment, | 
I think if there | 


in somewhat similar cases. 


was cure for those, there would be hope for | 


me.” 

“Then why on earth have you not tried 
it?” 

“Great expense, 
Agatha.” 

“That is no verdict of hers, I am sure.” 

“Oh, she knows nothing of this.” 

**'You have never told her?” 

“No, I carefully concealed the book. She 
would wear herself to death to find the means. 
We have no friends to help us. Our united 
efforts only just keep us. Time may cure 
me, I think.” 

“Oh!” cried Philippa, “ this cannot be.” 

“Hush,” he wrote—‘ Read this.” He 
gave her a little worn paper on which was 
written a sentence in Italian from Dante, 
with this translation :— 

“Whence it is manifest that of all things 
that are ordered to secure blessings to man, 
peace is the best. And hence the word which 
sounded to the shepherds from above was not 
riches, nor pleasure, nor honour, nor length of 
life, nor health, nor strength, nor beauty, but 
peace. ties 


uncertainty, wear for 





* Dante’s “‘ De Monarchia,”’ translated by Dr. Church. 


} 


Philippa read and returned it silently. 

“* We have that,” he wrote. 

“Oh, yes, it’s very beautiful,” said Philippa, 
“and all that, but I cannot give in my adhe- 
sion to its being right in the sense you apply 
it to yourself. I may not speak to your wife, 
I suppose?” 

“No, 70.” 

“JT must think it over. It quite upsets me 
—-it does indeed.” Then, after a moment, 
“Mr. Sternberg, please let me hear you 
speak.” 

‘I am unable to-day,” he replied. “ In 
truth Iam. Indeed, never when agitated.” 

The confession implied in this last word 
calmed Philippaina moment. She rose, and, 
pressing his hand, said gently, “I will not 
break up your peace.” But she could not 
talk any longer, and it was well that at this 
moment Mrs. Sternberg and Kate came in, 
bright and breezy, and full of the success of 
the out-door sitting. 

Julius Sternberg, who seemed by intuition 
to know what every one was feeling, beckoned 
to his wife. “We have some tea? Give 
them a cup of tea,” he wrote. 

Kate gladly assenting, Agatha went away 
to make her preparations, but Miss Jupp 
announced that she would wait in the garden 
till it was ready ; and there, walking up and 
down the narrow path where late mignonette 
and stocks breathed their pure perfume, with 
the mill pigeons cooing on the roof above, 


| she attained to quietness again, but to no 





resignation that this state of things should 
continue. ‘He told me only because he 
knew I was poor,” she said to herself, and 
then an idea came to her which comforted 
her, and she went indoors cheerfully. 

“Tea has something of the attractiveness 
of stolen fruit to us,” said Agatha Sternberg 
as she arranged four little cups of old blue 
china on a tray, bringing also some delicate 
milk rolls and a tiny pat of butter. ‘ I admit 
the prohibition to be good as a rule, but it 
won't hurt us to break it now and then.” 

“What delicious little rolls!” said Kate; 
“and your tea, too, Mrs. Sternberg—as_per- 
fect as our lesson was.” 

Julius Sternberg made a sign to his wife. 

“Of course,” she exclaimed. ‘I forgot. 
You shall have a more perfect cup.” And, 
leaning out of window, she gathered a few 
leaves from a plant of lemon-scented verbena 
outside. 

“The Spaniards say no one who has tasted 
his tea with a ‘ yerba luisa’ leaf in it will like 
it again without,” she said, and she laid along 
green leaf in each cup. 
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the cowslip tea of my childhood.” 

“A very poor compliment, my dear,” said 
Philippa. 

“Not so. The treats of our childhood 
had an aroma that nothing later possesses— 
eyen my lemon-leaves,” said their hostess. 

“Not to me,” said Philippa; “give me 
my latter days for happiness !” 

“Then they all laughed at her, and teased 
her with a kindly light in their eyes, and then 
it was time to go home, and the little party 
broke up; but Philippa walked back almost 
in silence. Kate, having a delicate tact, left 
her undisturbed; and, indeed, liked well 
enough to retreat into her own thoughts now ; 
and that to-day’s lesson might find its use 


some time among the hills and vineyards of 


Germany by some one else’s side, was a dream 


“Oh, it is nice!” said Kate, “as good as | 
| once, Philippa. 
| wanting.” 


HER NEIGHBOURS. 


| 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pleasant enough to keep her occupied with | 
| in these the last days of her single life. 


its fancies. 

At the corner they parted; but Philippa, 
instead of going home, proceeded, still in the 
same absent way, to Mr. Pettifer’s. She had 
been shy of going there of late—indeed, she 
had never gone voluntarily ; but to-day her 
impulse was not to be controlled by any dic- 
tates of propriety. 

Letting herself in at the gate, she found 
the master of the house, forgetting his dinner 
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obstacle. Set the good work on foot at 


The means shall not be 


Then for the second time Philippa’s voice 
failed her ; but taking his hand in hers she 
said at last, softly, ““You are a good man, 


John. God make me worthy of you!” 


CHAPTER XX.—CONCLUSION. 

THERE are times when our life drags, when 
every day has its full tale of hours, and every 
hour seems to contain more than its allotted 
sixty minutes; there are other times which 
glide away with the smooth and steady swift- 
ness of peaceful monotony ; and also there 
are phases and periods when the evening ap- 
pears to have forestalled the noon, quickened 
by emotions which seem first to have awak- 
ened us to our true life. 

Thus passed the hours to Philippa Jupp 


It needs not to say that she had lost no 


| moment in setting on foot Julius Sternberg’s 


hour in gardening, actually at work with rake | 


and hoe. At any other time Philippa would 
have found food for merry raillery in this, 
but to-day she only recognised the fact that 
he whom she wanted was there. 

“Oh, my dear love!” she cried, hastening 
up to him, speaking quite unconsciously out 
of the fulness of her heart for the first time. 
Her voice broke, and she could say no 
more. 

“Why! what is it? Is anything the 
matter?” asked Mr, Pettifer anxiously, but 
unable to conceal the pleasure her form of 
address had given him. ‘Then she told him, 

“Only think,” she said, “that man has 
known a cure was possible for years, and has 
borne all, with this knowledge, patiently for 
his wife’s sake. 
ourselves if we were so self-forgetting for one 
week ? and he has gone on all this time— 
had made up his mind to go on so always!” 

Mr. Pettifer was much moved. “Such 
sufferers are an honour to humanity,” he 
said. “You are a happy woman, Philippa, 
to have discovered this.” 

“I—I am powerless to help. I could only 
come to you.” 

“And is not all I have yours? I under- 
stand you that money has been the only real 


What should we think of | 








cure. Much persuasion had been needed, 
although she had no false pride to combat. 
Sull it was a great deal to accept only on the 
ground of Christian brotherhood, and the 
promptings of kindly and pitiful affection ; 
but they saw it would break her heart for 
them to refuse, and the very suggestion 
seemed to have exercised such a beneficial 
effect on her husband that Agatha would 
have found it hard to do so. And now they 
were really gone. ‘The great move with its 
many difficulties, and the arranging of a 
hundred details which had occupied Philippa 
almost to the entire exclusion of her trousseau, 
was accomplished. 

Philippa had received a letter from the 
physician in whom their hopes centred. It 
was cautiously worded, but it pronounced the 
case not hopeless, though, at the same time, 


| less hopeful than it might have been at an 


earlier stage. Time and patience were essen- 
tials ; but whether this encouragement was 
worth much or little, it satisfied her for the 
time, and seemed to release her mind and 
enable her to turn to those things concerning 
her own life now so near at hand. 

It was on one of the last days of October 
that, waking in her old room one morning, 
she awoke to the knowledge that the eventful 
day was come. She felt strangely quiet. She 
looked at the past tenderly and bade it good- 
bye. It hardly seemed her own life, but 
rather the life of some one else, whose faults 
she could see and pity, whose good qualities 
she was glad of, whose earnest desires she 
recognised, but to whom she felt inclined to 
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say, “ Though you are so happy, though your 
autumn, instead of being cold and chilly, is 
so rich in its possessions and its hopes, never 
trust in your own strength to keep these trea- 
sures. The happiness of others is intrusted 
to you.. Take care of it, Philippa.” 

A step entering the room interrupted her | 
reverie. Rose had been with her for the last | 
day or two, and having run home to see to | 
her husband’s breakfast, she had just come | 
back and now came in withatray. Involun- | 
tarily Philippa thought of Polly. | 

“Mrs. Seymour sent word, ma’am,” said | 
Rose quietly, “ will you kindly be quite ready 
a little before eleven for the carriage.” 

“IT am quite ready,” said Philippa, “or 
rather, I will be,” she added with a smile. | 
She wanted to give that second self of hers | 
a few more admonitions, but her train of | 
thought had been broken now, and, after all, | 
elaborate resolves are not always wise. <A | 
quick ear, open to the Divine whisper at all 
times, is the best. 

“Shall I help you to dress?” asked Rose 
a little later, and she brought out Mr. Sey- 
mour’s gift, a soft grey silk of the lovely 
colour of a Scotch mountain on a stormy day, 
a bonnet to match it, and a fine white Shet- 
land shawl, the most delicate that hands could 
knit, but warm and comfortable, and not too 
young-looking, Philippa said. 

The breakfast was to be at the Seymours’, 
just the Pettifer party, including Freda, who | 
would stay with the children a little longer, | 

} 
! 


Mr. Venn, and themselves. Everything was 
to be as simple as possible—no fuss, no | 
strangers, and none of what Kate called | 
“outside cookery,” not even an orthodox | 
wedding-cake—but not to be without a bride- | 
cake, one home-made, over whose golden | 
sponginess almond and white icing was laid, 
and which was crowned with a bouquet of } 
hot-house flowers of Nature’s purest. 

Just as they were coming out of the church | 
after the marriage, and into the little lane of | 
eager spectators, it happened that a tiny boy, | 
pressing too anxiously to the front, caught 
his foot and fell just in front of the bride. It 
was characteristic of her that, dropping her 
husband’s arm, she was the first to set him 
on his feet, stopping his coming tears with a | 
kiss. Every one smiled, but, as the party 
passed on, a voice from the throng, resem- 
bling that of Higgins, was heard to mutter, 
“* That’s she—all over. Always a-pickin’ up 
o’ somebody !” 

“T call thisa sensible sort of way of getting 
married,” remarked Mr. Seymour in the 
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| window, ‘it is not summer. 





evening of the day, as, the guests having long 





since departed, he sat in the garden enjoying 
a whiff of his cigar, and talking it over with 
his wife and daughter. “ If every one would 
follow this pattern, weddings wouldn’t be such 
an awful nuisance.” 

“Ah, you had no troublesome speech to 
make—had you, papa?” said Kate mis. 
chievously. 

“Will you let me off when your turn comes, 
miss?” he asked. But into that Kate was 
not inclined to enter. 

“Well,” he went on, “ Pettifer has done 
wiscly for himself—a more whole-hearted, 
healthy-natured woman I don’t know. He 
looks ten years younger already.” 

“Yes,” said his wife, “he might have 
sought the world and not found a better wife.” 

Already, although only Freda and the 
children were now in the garden, wandering 
over the pleasant lawns and trying to shake 
off the day’s excitement, a new, a motherly 


| spirit seemed to brood over the place and 
| brighten the rooms which waited for her. 


* * * 


The winter that followed this eventful 


| autumn was a serene one. Opening her bed- 
' room window on Christmas morning, Philippa 


breathed an atmosphere almost as mild as on 
her wedding-day. She saw her husband in 
the garden below, gathering Christmas roses, 
which for once had expanded at their proper 
season. Then she heard the children’s voices, 
as they ran out to join him. 

“My dears,” called Philippa from the 
Don’t get your 
feet damp.” 

“There is a big letter for you, mother,” 
Cissy exclaimed, looking up; “aren't you 
coming down ?” 

The sky was all flecked with rosy clouds 
from the sunrise. The breakfast-parlour was 
in a glow with the early rays as Philippa 
entered. The flowers were for her, Her 
husband’s hand was in hers; her adopted 
daughters’ arms were round her neck, Where 


'in all the happy homes of England, was a 


happier than this ? where did the “ peace on 
earth” promised at the blessed festival they 
this day celebrated rest more surely ? “ Good- 
will to men” hardly needed to be taught ; it 
seemed to grow up of itself. 

“What is it, mother?” asked Amy, for 
Philippa was lingering over her letter with 
eyes which the child saw were full of tears. 

“© John!” cried Philippa Pettifer, “Julius 
Sternberg can walk again, and the slate will 
soon be laid aside as a relic.” 

THE END. 
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WINGS AND VOICES. 
(QUESTION.) 

| EAR me, joy-birds, ever singing, singing all your powers away! 

Singing in the early dawning, singing to the close of day! 

Singing, singing endless gladness! singing, singing never done! 

Sweet and constant, bright and quick’ning, summer's cloudless vocal sun! 

Winged freedom, glorious birthright! kings and saints your power desire ! 

Flying, singing, never weary, image of the heavenly choir. 

Tell me, tell me, Javish gladness, who to joy like yours may guide ; 

How with me, through life and duty, blissful freedom may abide ! 


(ANSWER.) 
’Tis not wings, nor is it voices, ’tis our mood of mind we sing. 
Trust and hope and sweet contentment is of all our joy the spring. 


Only be a child of Nature, sharing all the care of heaven, 
And each day thy needs recounting, trust that all, all shall be given. 
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This the freedom, this the birthright, kings and saints thou say’st desire ; 


This the wings, and this the voices, 


this the music of our choir. 


Faith in God is deepest gladness, and its song is never done; 


Trust in Him, and thou shalt call Him, and not us, thy vocal sun. 


MARY HARRISON. 





A CHRISTIAN PATRIOT. 
An East-end Sketch. 
By HESBA STRETTON, AvTHOR oF “ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” ‘IN PRISON AND OUT,” ETC. 


N the history of the whole world, there is 
probably no picture of heroic patriotism 

so familiar and so striking, as that of Marcus 
Curtius leaping into the chasm which had 
opened in the Forum at Rome, and which 
would close only after the most precious pos- 
session of the city was cast into it. One sees 


the wide, yawning mouth of the horrible | 


abyss, and the utter darkness that shrouds its 
fathomless depths on the one hand, and on 
the other the vivid sunlight, the cloudless 


skies and delicious air of Italy, and the hero, | 


in the full vigour of life, girding upon him all 
his familiar arms, and about to mount his war- 
horse, while his eyes wander round for the 
last time upon his family, his neighbours, 
the city he so dearly loves—upon all that 
he is relinquishing for the black death lurk- 
ing in ambush for him within that awful and 
mysterious gulf. No story appeals more 


who would have heroism enough to cast our- 
selves into the great gulf of misery, degrada- 
tion, and sin lying in the midst of our city, if 
only that would for ever close the abyss, and 
replace it with the homes of a good and happy 
people. But it is rather a morass we have 
. beside us, poisoning our atmosphere, and it 
needs all our patriotic patience, and labour, 
and long-suffering to reclaim it. It demands 
| many lives full of persistent and unwearied 
efforts ; work carried on in spite of discourage- 
| ment and apparent failure. It cannot dis- 
| pense with patriotism founded upon a true 
Christianity. 

That there are such lives of daily toil and 
| self-denial dedicated to the truest interests of 
| our country, most of us know ; though many 
| of them are led in quiet obscurity under the 
Master’s eye alone. I am about to record 
the little I know personally of one of these 


powerfully to the heart and imagination of | Christian patriots and heroes, who has been 


a patriot. 

And now for the germ of truth in the 
legend—the little apex on which the inverted 
pyramid rests. The bottomless gulf narrows 
into a morass, which renders a portion of the 
land about Rome uninhabitable ; the leap of 
Marcus Curtius, fully armed, offering himself 
up as a sacrifice for his people and his city, 
dwindles into the construction of those mag- 
nificent drains, still in existence, which dried 
an open space much needed by the quick 
growth of the city; and the daring patriot 
himself is but a Roman citizen, the head of a 
house probably, who spent his days and his 
wealth, his own labour and the labour of his 
hired servants, in thus promoting the welfare 
of his beloved city. 

But the lesson of patriotism is not lost. 
We are learning slowly to perceive that death 
is not always the most precious thing we can 
give to our fellows. Toleap into a gulf amid 
the tearful plaudits of spectators is easier than 
to drain a morass. ‘The swift tragic end is 


not so difficult as the long, toilsome patience 


of daily labour. 


There are many among us 


| living among us, doing his work quietly from 
day to day at the draining of our great morass, 
and who— 


“his work has done ; 
Home has gone, and ta’en his wages.” 


| . 
Between three and four years ago I received 


a letter bearing an unknown signature—H. 
Nairne Dowson, telling me that the writer 
had resolved upon giving up his employ- 
ment and prospects in life, to devote himself 
to the service of the poor children in the 
streets of the East-end. He had taken up 
his abode among them, and had been ap- 
pointed one of the Governors, honorary of 
| course, of the Children’s Hospital at Shad- 
well, to which he had a key which admitted 
him into its wards at any hour of the day and 
night. Such a literal “ forsaking all” some- 
what startled me ; the more soas I was made 
to feel that in some degree I was responsible 
for it. There are beloved and honoured 
names living in our memory of those who 
have given up their lives in the apparently 
vain effort to overcome the dark ignorance 
and misery of East-end streets ; and Nairne 
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Dowson had entered upon the same strait | 


and narrow path. ; 
From time to time, during the course of 


many months, I received letters from him | 


without having seen him. I did not know 
his age, only that he was still a young man. 


I did not ask, nor had I any curiosity to know, | 


to what particular portion of the Christian 
Church he belonged, believing, as I do— 


“‘ No pathway can be wholly wrong 
That tends unto one perfect end.” 


Nairne Dowson’s letters were all utterly 
simple and unaffected, with no stock phrases 
expressing his religious opinions — indeed, 
there was far less of religious opinion than of 
religious experience in them. He told me 
of his Sunday classes of rough and riotous 
boys, held in the old hospital in Ratcliff 
Cross, where he had to undergo the usual petty 
persecution of stones flung at him through 
the windows; of rows got up by boys who 
entered the school for the purpose; of the 
gas suddenly turned out, and a wild fight 
raging about him and over him in the dark- 
ness. But as they grew to know him better, 
many of them meeting with him in the wards 
of the new hospital and seeing his face day 
after day beside their sick-beds, even the 
roughest were won over to some trust in him 
and love for him. His letters told me how 
he had been placed on the committee of this 
and that charity; how Working Boys’ Insti- 
tutes were being opened, and claimed his 
ready help and influence ; and how he had 
to gather together the funds he needed for his 
quiet yet important work by his own efforts. 
I have now upon my desk his last “ Short 
Statement of Money Received and Expended 
chiefly on behalf of Boys and Children,” and 
its modest balance sheet contains such items 
as these, showing how widely his sympathies 
and his work among the poor were spreading: 
“Sending Children to the country,” “ Bring- 
ing Home A. M. from Hospital in France,” 
“Surgical Instruments for Crippled Children,” 
“Two Glass Eyes for Hospital Children,” 
“Help to bury the Dead,” “ Adzes for Ap- 
prentices,” ‘‘ Fruit for the Sick,” besides the 
ordinary items for clothes, boots, &c., &c., 
without which no work can be done among 
street children. He closes his “Short State- 
ment” with these words: “ After all, it is not 
money the poor need so much as a /riend; 
one who will, at any rate, try to follow the 
steps of Jesus Christ, live his self-denying life 
among them, and win them back by never- 
ceasing kindness to believe in a God of love.” 
Two years ago I met my unknown corre- 


| spondent at the yearly féte given to the little 
| patients in the Shadwell Children’s Hospital. 
It was plain that he was quite at home in the 
gaily decorated wards, and among the suffering 
children who crowded about him—his voice 
and manner being extremely gentle. Even 
more than adult patients, sick children shrink 
from loud voices and abrupt manners. ‘The 
hospital was full of guests; and besides the 
treat of cakes, oranges, &c., there was a large 
room full of gifts, laid on stalls as at a bazaar, 
to be distributed among the little patients ; 
the whole féte concluding with charades, 
and conjuring tricks performed on a little 
stage erected in the Boys’ Ward. Amid all 
Nairne Dowson kept much in the background; 
always at hand to help, but never standing 
out as a prominent personage. I saw no 
posing then or afterwards as a philanthropist; 
but simple, silent, secret service done for the 
Master, who Himself “ did not strive nor cry, 
neither was His voice heard in the street.” 
In connection with the Children’s Hospital, 
he undertook to raise the funds, at first for 
one, afterwards for two cots, called the Black- 
heath Cots, which were supported by money 
contributed and collected by the children of 
the rich, for the special purpose of helping 
the children of the poor. Each year he wrote 
for his band of young helpers a little book, 
containing true stories of London street- 
children ; usually of those who had occupied 
the Blackheath Cot during the previous 
twelve months. There are five of these little 
books full of the sad realities of the lives of 
suffering children among the poor. They 
are written, sad as they are, in a cheery and 
charming style ; and the language is as simple 
as that of the New Testament. How much 
that means those will know who try to write 
for children without being childish. © During 
five years the Blackheath children collected 
more than £500; and last year the Rich- 
mond children of a similar class sent £95 to 
the hospital to maintain a Richmond Cot. 
But the work which lay nearest to Nairne 
Dowson’s heart was the founding of a small 
** House of Rest for Suffering Children,” into 
which he could gather from their wretched 
homes the incurable little victims of neglect 
or cruelty, who were, from the very hopeless- 
ness of their misery, ineligible for admission 
to the hospital. Sometimes the little patients 
in the hospital had to be discharged as in- 
curable, and he could not bear to think of 
their helpless, hopeless lives dragged out 
amid the squalid poverty of homes where 
they could only be looked upon as burdens. 





In 1879 he became the tenant of a house in 
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Narrow Street, Limehouse ; and in November 
last, ten months after its dedication as a 
home for incurable children, I was able to 
pay it a visit. 

It is a small three-storied house, of a very 
unpretending appearance, having one advan- 
tage, that through an opening in the row of 
buildings opposite to it, it commands a view 





of the river, with its ever-changing and never- 
ceasing procession of vessels passing to and | 
fro under its windows, and with the fresh air | 
breathing over the water into its rooms. | 
Standing on the door-step of this small house, | 
Nairne Dowson said, with a quiet smile, “I 
think it quite a distinction to possess a latch- | 
key to two hospitals, as I do.” 

We had just come from the large, hand- | 
some hospital at Shadwell, with its lofty, well- | 
lighted, and airy rooms ; and we now entered 
a small room on the ground-floor, made still | 
smaller by being divided into two. The outer 
division contained a bench, and a very little | 
square table, only large enough for one, which | 
vas laid ready at dinner-time every day, for 
any unexpected guest who might come to 
the door, or be invited in from the streets. | 
Above it hung a pretty wood-engraving which | 
had been drawn to illustrate a ballad he had | 
himself written for Casse/l’s Magazine. The 
other half of the room within the wooden 
partition was like an office, and here he was 
accustomed to receive any poor person who 
came to him for advice or assistance. They 
went to him for every kind of help, feeling 
sure that he would have leisure to listen to 
them ; he read their letters to them, and wrote 
the answers for them ; he gave them tickets of 
admission to hospitals, or told them where to 
seek them ; he gave them counsel concerning 
their drunken relations; found work for those 
who wanted it; made up quarrels; and did 
a hundred different acts of kindness, which 
were a thousand-fold better for them than 
gifts of money doled out from a hand almost 
out of their reach. In this little office hun- 
dreds of poor lads had signed the pledge, 
with each one of whom he had knelt down 
in solitary prayer, asking for the help of God 
to keep the promise just made, in words 
easy for them to understand, and to remem- 
ber. 

3ehind the front room lay the kitchen, 
which was the usual dining-room of the 
house ; then we mounted a narrow, crooked 
staircase to the second floor. In the room 
to the front was the only ward then opened, 
and in it were collected his little incurables. 
Who were these that had crept into his in- 
most heart, and found a tender shelter and 





home there when there was no other home 
or tenderness for them on earth? Here, in 
a cot drawn up to one of the windows, where 
he could watch the ships sailing by, lay the 
eldest of Nairne Dowson’s children, a de- 
formed boy, homeless and friendless, whose 
brain was slowly growing weaker. A second 
boy, who climbed down from a chair by the 
other window when we went in, was curiously 
incased in a framework of iron and plaster-of- 
paris, having had his back broken by a brutal 
kick from his drunken father. A third boy 
was incurably afflicted, but was well enough 
to go to school; and a fourth child was a 
little blind girl who had lost a foot. There 
were six cots in the little home, and he was 
hoping in time to have twelve; the other 
six to be placed in the room above, thus 
making two small wards. 

We mounted to the roof, which had been 
carefully railed round to make a sort of play- 
ground for the children, to which they could 
be carried when the weather was fit, and 
where they could have the fresh open air 
and sunshine in safety, unexposed to the 
perils of the streets. The evening of the 
short November day was almost over; there 
was a deep crimson tinge in the fog west- 
ward, and the roofs and chimneys were as- 


| suming an unfamiliar and almost picturesque 


aspect. Below us, in the small open space 
called Duke’s Shore, the river was lapping 
and splashing softly, and the two or three 
black boats at anchor were swaying lazily 
with the tide. Behind the Home lay a tangle 
of alleys and slums, inhabited by people 
whose lives have no pleasure higher than 
those offered them in the taverns and spirit- 
vaults occupying every corner. We could 
not see one another’s faces clearly, and his 
heart seemed to open, as it had often done 
in his letters, as he told us of what he wished 
to do for Christ and for Christ’s poor. He 
knew more than ordinary men and women 
know what it costs “to seek and to save that 
which is lost.” 

When at length we went in-doors again 
he took us into a little closet at the back of 
the house, which, under the former occu- 
pants, had been a veritable Black Hole, 
grimed with filth, and used as a place where 
persons who had drunk themselves into 
insensibility and helplessness might sleep 
off their excesses. He had had it thoroughly 
cleansed and repaired and whitewashed, and 
now it had become—strange transformation ! 
—his place of prayer. In one corner was a 
desk, with a Bible lying upon it; there were a 
few chairs, and on the wall hung a photograph 
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of the garden of Gethsemane, with its group 
of cedars as they still stand upon the spot 
where, rather than on Mount Calvary, our 
Redeemer bore the intolerable burden of our 
sins and sorrows, crying, as all who follow 
Him must needs cry at times, ‘If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: never- 
theless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

In this simple little oratory it was his 
custom to assemble his household for prayer, 
morning, noonday, and evening, when it was 
practicable; and here any of them could 
take refuge in seasons of depression or 
temptation, “ shutting the doors about them, 
and hiding themselves, as it were, for a little 
moment.” And now occurred a trifling inci- 
dent, which will always remain linked with 
his memory. It was plain that he was 
struggling to overcome a feeling of reluctance 
or nervousness ; and then he asked abruptly 
if we would not kneel down with him to ask 
God’s blessing on his work. We knelt, and 
he uttered a short and simple prayer ; and, 
rising, he left us suddenly, as if he would not 
speak again until the earnestness of his feel- 
ing was somewhat spent. 

His own dwelling-place was not much 
more than a stone’s-throw distant, in a house 
connected with a dock-yard, which had 





belonged to his brother when he first settled | 


in the East-end, and where he was still living. 


He had often spoken of the pleasant view of 


the river from his windows ; but it was not 
often he could indulge in the pleasure of 
gazing dreamily through the window. His 
work among neglected children, which had 
begun among the Marsh boys at Greenwich, 
was pressing hardly upon his time and 
strength. Scarcely a night passed by, Sundays 
or week-days, that found him resting at home. 
There were home-like pictures on the wall, 
portraits of those dear to him; tokens of an 
affectionate, faithful, and refined nature. His 
talk as we sat at tea was not of his work at 
all, but of books and authors, poets and 
novelists, of his travels abroad ; such topics 
as an educated and genial mind delights to 
dwell upon at such times of leisure. It was 
but a short rest of an hour, and then he 
started out again for a night’s work. 

As we walked through the now darkened 
streets, but dimly lighted by a lamp here 
and there, it was pleasant to notice the scores 
of boys who accosted him one after another 
in accents of welcome and respect. “ Hey, 
Mr. Dowson!” “Good night, Mr. Dowson, 
sir!” “I’m comin’ to school, Mr. Dowson !” 
made a running chorus as we passed along. 
Nor was it only among the children he met 





with a welcome. We made calls upon a few 
of his friends in the closely crowded homes, 
consisting mostly of a single room. He 
even ventured upon carrying us into the 
cellar of a virago, whose strength would have 
made hera formidable adversary, and who 
plainly resented our intrusion, until we paci- 
fied her by as much deference as might be 
due to a duchess, and softened her so far 
that she condescended to light us down 
the perilous staircase which led to her den. 
He was at home even there ; and it was only 
the unlooked for appearance of “ ladies,” 
when she wasn’t “ cleaned up,” that provoked 
her ire. 

Nairne Dowson put us into an omnibus 
in Commercial Road, and our last glimpse 
of him was as he turned back into the 
dark, dreary streets of our great social and 
moral morass at the East-end. Yes! that 
was the last we were ever to see of Nairne 
Dowson. 

After this interview, which left upon my 
mind the happiest and pleasantest impression, 
I received four or five letters from him, of 
which I will give a few extracts to show how 
completely free they are from religious jargon 
or verbiage, and from high-flown phraseology. 
“Tam glad you liked the little Home, and 
I trust it may flourish by God’s help. I feel 
more anxiety as to my own spiritual needs, 
than as to friends at present. I really mean 
this. The boys were very good last night 
for a change, which cheered me a bit. Do 
not think this coloured heading isextravagant. 
It is done by a poor cripple, paralyzed in his 
lower limbs ; and it is better than giving him 
money—in fact, he is too independent for 
that. I think the text is good.” The 


coloured heading on his note paper con- 
{ 5 


{ 





tained the address “‘ Home of Rest for Suffer- 
ing Children, tog Narrow Street, Limehouse, 
London,” in two curved lines forming an 
oval, with the text in plain, distinct red 
letters, “ Have faith in God,” printed between 
them. He knew how much I dislike any- 
thing approaching to waste in display con- 
nected with charities, and hence this expla- 
nation. 

The next letter he wrote contained the 
following account of the child whose back 
had been broken by a kick from his father. 
“On the 31st December my poor incurable 
boy passed away to his long rest, after a 
short one at my little Home. To-day he 
was buried at Walthamstow, a kind clergy- 
man sharing with me a grave where he had 
placed another orphan boy not long ago; 
so the two friendless ones (as to relatives) 
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lie together. I was too poorly to go to-day, 
having been knocked up by an unusually 
trying week (and I think now by not obtain- 
ing my usual quiet mid-day hour of prayer) ; 
but the two nurses, the mission-woman, the 
shoe-black manager, and the clergyman, 
and three of his children, followed the poor, 
crippled, incurable one to his grave, and 
sang a hymn around it. God, after his sad 
early days, had given him a quiet home, and 
raised up friends to him; even the publican’s 
wife opposite the Rest brought over some 
jelly to the poor little lad when he was ill.” 

In the last letter I received from him, 
dated Jan. gth, 1880, he says, “The party 
last evening went off capitally; though the 
boys were rather noisy at tea-time. We sat 
down about one hundred and _ twenty-five ; 
then had a little address from a clergyman, 
and an instructive and entertaining lantern, 
‘ Jack the Conqueror,’ a pretty story of a 
poor boy who improved himself. Then I 
gave them a dream story, picturing our 
school and its scholars twenty years hence, 
and showed a picture of the school, which 
they cheered. Then came songs and oranges, 
and they filed off. Give me your prayers 
for health of body and sou; I have been 
ailing the last few days.” Then follows a 
postscript in reference to a subject in which 
we both took a deep interest, the punish- 
ment of children in gaol: “I have a note 
before me (to visit and befriend a friendless 
boy in Newgate) from the chaplain of the 
gaol.” 

The last words Nairne Dowson wrote in 
this last letter to me were, “ We showed 
‘ Jessica’ to the Girls’ Class at the Home on 
Boxing Night.” 

The treat given to his rough boys was the 
final act of kindness he was ever to show to 
them. That day fortnight he died, worn out 
by his incessant labours, accelerated pro- 
bably by many a secret self-privation; for 
though his income was sufficient for his own 
moderate wants, it must have been often 
strained to meet the dire necessities of those 
about him. No active disease showed itself 





until the day before he died, when there were 
symptoms of tubercles on the brain and 
lungs. But the end came on swiftly, and 
“he passed away,” says his sister, “ full of 
prayerful trust, and conscious almost to the 
last ; and, thank God, then entirely free from 
suffering.” He is buried in a quiet church- 
yard by the sea, at Kingsdown, near Deal 
where his mother’s grave is; but before he was 
carried thus far away from the scene of his 
labours for Christ and his country, a funeral 
service was held in Limehouse Church, 
when a throng of boys, who had learned to 
know and love him, with their parents, to 
whom he had been an equally true friend, 
gathered about the coffin, which held all that 
now remained to them of one who, like his 
Master, and at the same age as his Master, 
had “laid down his life for them.” 

And what is to become of the little House 
of Rest in Narrow Street, and its suffering 
children, a second time left orphans and 
friendless? It is,proposed by Nairne Dow- 
son’s friends to make it a permanent institu- 
tion bearing his name, and perpetuating his 
memory. As far as possible it is being carried 
on as if he was still present; or as if he might 
return to it after a short absence, and find 
that all had gone on well while he was away. 
The incurable children may still firid a home 
there—may watch with their sad eyes the 
boats going to and fro on the river; may 
breathe the fresh air on the roof safe from 
the perils of the street; and may thus have 
their short and sorrowful passage to the 
grave made as smooth as it can be. Kind 
hearts and brave spirits will be found for the 
work, if the funds are forthcoming. It has 
been estimated that the yearly expenditure 
will be between £ 200 and #225; a modest 
sum surely for the maintenance and succour 
of twelve incurable little children. “It is 
not the will of your Father which is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.” 
The widow's mite was a small offering ; but— 





* Little things 
| On little wings 
’ Bear little souls to heaven.” 





ON THINGS 


MYSTERIOUS. 


“ And they shall comfort you, when ye see their ways and their doings: and ye shall know that I have not done 
without cause all that I have done in it, saith the Lord God.” —EzeKIEL xiv. 23. 


Mee problem which these words suggest 
has always been more or less under the 
notice of the thoughtful amongst mankind. 


| the Supreme Power in human life, have 
| been unaware of the difficulties which are 
| occasioned, almost, by that very belief. Those 


None who have believed in the presence of | who accept chance and fatalism as explana- 
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tions of our otherwise mysterious human 
history, will find little difficulty here ; but as 
soon as men believe in a good and loving 
Being who is God over all, blessed for ever- 
more, they are often staggered at the events 
which transpire in their own lives and the 
lives of others. When we blend in our con- 
ceptions of life the idea of Providence in 
human affairs, we are at once placed in diffi- 
culties of no common order. A mind which 
has no thought of God is not troubled with 
such inquiries as are dealt with in this subject. 
Within the dark caverns of the earth the 
laws and effects of light and shade are not 
recognisable. ‘The belief in a God raises a 
hundred questions where not one would 
have been heard before. Belief involves 
inquiry, it permits and even necessitates 
thought. 

The judgments of God were staggering to 
thoughtful men in the old ages that are gone. 
And the great prophets of the ancient times 
knew that such was the case, and gave the 
people help and counsel in respect of them. 
The deep yearnings and struggles of human 
spirits were never forgotten by them. ‘They 
brought light, and hope, and comfort to men. 
They were the teachers and guides of their 
fellows along the pathways of thought and feel- 
ing, where most of them needed support and 
direction. When, as in this instance, pesti- 
lence, famine, devastation, and war, were 
doing their dire and awful work, they began 
to inquire what was the meaning of these 
things in a world which they knew to be 
governed by the everlasting God. And, so 
far as I see, the discoveries and general- 
isations of modern scientists leave us still 
confronting the old problems quite as ear- 
nestly and anxiously as though they had 
never made their positive statements, or 
settled the theory of the universe in accord- 
ance with the deductions of a cold material- 
ism. The whence and the whither of all 
things cannot be determined by the ablest of 
these thinkers. Men still come in their 
weakness, and darkness, and sadness, to the 
quiet place “ beneath the shadow of the Al- 
mighty,” and wait for the “still small voice” 
to whisper gentle peace into their ears, 
and give comfort to their hearts. The pro- 
fessor’s lecture has not taken the place of the 
prophet’s counsel ; now as ever, the child of 
man in his deep need craves help of heaven, 
and heavenly messengers and teachers. 

Generation after generation the old diffi- 
culty is presented to the children of men. 
Here as everywhere, now as evermore, dark- 
ness and seeming woe come down on human 








hearts and desolate human lives. The tide 
flows on in an impetuous torrent of ruin, or 
comes irresistibly but slowly along with a 
volume of awful power. The good and the 
bad are involved in suffering and trouble; 
and men ask with the same sad wail as in 
the ancient days, “Is there a God that 
judgeth in the earth?” The “mystery of 
pain,” the mystery of suffering, the terrible 
question of human agony and care—these 
things are as full of perplexity for us to-day 
as they ever were. Have we never stood 
trembling at the dying bed where sweet sim- 
plicity and gentle goodness were known to 
mingle in one who is racked with pain, and 
leaves a world too soon, that has only been 
bettered all along by the life that has been 
lived? Have we never seen the parched 
lip and burning eye of stricken childhood 
lying helpless in the arms, of what in dark 
moments seemed to be a ruthless monster, 
who mocked at our complaints and gazed 
blankly at our tears ? 

But the prophet helps us at once to believe 
that there is a cause for all these things. 
Causes stand behind the matters that make 
us ask our questions, and tremble while we 
speak. We are not the sport of chance, we 
are not the victims of fate. There is a regu- 
lating power of goodness and love in those 
heavens above us. The whirlwind and the 
storm give place in time to the deep sweet 
calm of sunshine, and the melodies of a 
happy universe. 


“‘ These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise.” 


There is a cause. Far off it may be, and 
difficult to trace and grasp; but somewhere 
it exists; and one day we shall see it and 
know it. Causeless suffering does not exist 
in a universe which is governed by that 
good, great Father of whom Jesus Christ came 
to be the Revelation to mankind. As the 
storm rolls along, and as we are stunned by 
the roar of the thunder and terrified at the 
lightning flash, we may not know the cause ; 
but in the days and hours to come, we shall 
see that the God whom we are bound to love 
and trust has not done without cause all that 
He has done in it. We may feel, if we will 
only wait to hear the voice of heaven give its 
own explanation of the exceeding great 
difficulty that has perplexed us, that there is 
no causeless suffering in our human lives. 
The long history of care and suffering is one 
day to be explained and understood as we 
cannot now understand it. Light will flash 
or stream across the mysteries of life, and 
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we shall see that He who guides and governs into light and peace. When we see the 
worlds has had His gentle eye upon us all ;| renovated life, the strong and vigorous 
that His hand has never pressed heavily | character, the pure and beautiful spirit, grow. 
without a tender blessing concealed within ;| ing out of it all, we shall know that the 
that He has followed His children along their | Divine guide was wise and good, that He 
darkest paths, and waited to lead them forth | was both loving and just. 

WILLIAM DORLING. 





THE VALLEY. 


AR off there lies a dusky vale, enfolding 
A flash of living light that leaps and shines, 
And care-worn hearts grow fresh again, beholding 
The foam amid the pines. 


All day the water-music drowns the singing 
Of birds whose forest-notes are clear and strong ; 
All night it plashes, falling, gurgling, ringing— 
A never-ending song ! 


Often in dreams I hear that water gushing, 
And catch the glitter of its glancing lights ; 

I see the clouds in morning glory blushing 
Above the feathered heights. 


My soul leaps upward to that piny portal 
That opens ever to the boundless skies, 
And visions of the home of the Immortal 
Refresh my weary eyes. 


Through life’s dark vale the living water flowing, 
Speaks of a Father’s love that cannot die ; 
And overhead the solemn splendour glowing, 
Tells of His house on high. 


In the dim valley where the gloom is deepest 
His streams of grace make glad the rock-bound sod ; 
And those lone paths where rugged heights are steepest 
Lead to the rest of God. 
ARTHUR CLIVE. 





LOCAL MEMORIES OF ITALIAN REFORMERS. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
FIRST PAPER.—IN FLORENCE, ETC. 


OLTAIRE, in his “Essai sur les, many Lutherans, meaning by that term such 
Mceurs,” remarks that “few persons in | as thoroughly adopted the Saxon Reformer's 
Italy embraced the side of Martin Luther.” | system; but it is a great mistake to suppose 
“That ingenious race,” he says, “ occupied | that the religious excitement of the north 
with intrigues and pleasures, did not take any | of Europe did not penetrate into the south, 
part in the troubles of the Reformation.” | and that only a very small number adopted 
Certainly, in the strict sense of the words, we | Reformed opinions in any form or in any 
must admit there were not in the peninsula | degree. From a variety of causes, the reli- 
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gious chapter in the history of the sixteenth | 
| now ; and in time to come, we doubt not, as 


century with regard to the Italian States is 
not so full and complete as the student could 
wish. Roman Catholic writers at that period 
were exceedingly chary in what they said on 
the subject, except so far as they could paint 
heretics in dark colours; and documents 
which might have thrown much light upon 
the progress and conflicts of Italian theolo- 
gical thoughts in those stirring times, have 
either been long destroyed, or are for the 
present inaccessible. However, some once 
hidden archives are being explored, and there 
is reason to believe that others even in Rome 
itself will, at no distant day, be open to the 
researches of historical inquirers. Also it is 
quite certain, from what we know already, 
that the farther such investigations are car- 
ried the more they will confirm the convic- 
tion that the spread of Reformed principles 
in Italy, though brief, was very rapid and 
very wide. That conviction arose long 
since from what is recorded by Italian and 
other historians, and it was considerably 
deepened by the well-known work of Dr, 
M’Crie on the subject half a century ago. 

In the course of a recent tour in Italy we 
sought wherever we went to localise memories 
of the Italian Reformation, as gathered from 
sources old and new; and we found, beyond 
our expectation, how many interesting spots 
there are in the beautiful land of the south, 
around which cluster illustrious names, 
noble sacrifices, romantic incidents, and 
patient literary as well as other labours, in 
connection with the wonderful awakening of 
the sixteenth century. As we travel through 
Germany, ever and anon we light on some 
old house, some well-known church, some 
quaint street, some picturesque square, which 
local guides are proud to point out as 
having been marked and hallowed by the 
presence and actions of Luther or Melancthon. 
Little or nothing of the kind occurs in Italy 
relative to the footsteps of Reformers; but a 
little inquiry, aided by some acquaintance 
with historical researches, helps one to iden- 
tify a good many places as having witnessed 
memorable scenes in the long battle of truth 
with error, of right with wrong, and again 
and again come home those noble words— 
“No material interests, no common welfare 
can so bind a community together and make 
it strong of heart, as a history of rights main- 
tained, and virtues uncorrupted, and freedom 
won ; and one legend of conscience is worth 
more to a country than hidden gold and 
fertile plains.” We Englishmen have for 


ages felt the force of that sentiment, and 





| of Savonarola’s martyrdom. 


Italians, more than ever, are cherishing it 


Italian freedom and unity take deeper and 
still deeper roots, the story of reformers will 
be held in increasing reverence, and it will 
be felt that the men and women who, in the 
early maintenance of free inquiry, as far as it 
was understood, toiled and suffered unto 
exile and death, were pioneers in the very 
paths on which the whole of a brave and 
high-spirited nation has now entered, to the 
joy of the friends of liberty throughout the 
world. 

Our reminiscences are limited by the con- 
tracted space allowed for these papers, and 
passing by Turin, Genoa, Lucca, and Pisa, 
all of which might well detain us, we begin 
with Florence the fair. There churches em- 
blazoned by artists and glorified by critics and 
poets; there palaces unrivalled in painting 
and sculpture ; there museums rich in Etrus- 
can, classical, and Christian antiquities ; there 
streets and piazzas, crowded from end to 
end with romantic and heart-stirring associa- 
tions of the medizval republics; and there 
river, hill, and valley, bright skies and gor- 
geous sunsets, altogether so entrance and 
absorb the tourist as to leave scarcely any 
room for other objects to occupy attention. 
Yet, of course, everybody, as he visits the 
monastery of San Marco, thinks of Savona- 
rola as he sees the cell in which the friar 
spent many an hour of meditation and prayer; 
as he steps within the striped marble Duomo, 
where, packed to the door by citizens and 
peasants, the eloquent brother preached on 
political, prophetical, and mystic themes— 
the hearers having risen in the middle of 
the night to seek standing-room in that 
grand, dark, weird edifice. The stranger 
also will think of him as he paces the streets 
along which the wonderful man was dragged 
from San Marco to the Palazzo Vecchio; 
and again in the interior of that proud 
stronghold where is shown the chapel of San 
Bernardo—which underwent a new consecra- 
tion when Savonarola at its altar received the 
last sacrament of the Church. Nor can the 
traveller, however bewildered by other sights 
and scenes which rush on his senses and 
memory, fail to think of the strange trial by 
fire, challenged by the patriot’s followers, and 
enacted in the centre of the marble-paved 
area, when the lords of the republic, the 
monastic brotherhoods, and the Florentine 
burghers watched for the issue of the dread 
ordeal. Then comes up the terrible memory 
After we lett 
Florence we saw at Perugia—which is linked 
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us of a Perugian weaver burnt at Rome for 
heresy—a curious old picture, copied from 
an early one, representing the scene in the 
piazza when the friar was put to death. It 
shows a raised platform in front of the old 
palace, a table with candlesticks set upon it, 
and a mitred bishop sitting by, attended by 
priests and other persons, whilst at right- 
angles with the platform is seen a raised 
passage leading to a pyre blazing in the 
middle of the piazza. Three groups are 
depicted as walking towards it, each with a 
figure in white accompanied by two in black 
—the white, a victim; the black, attendant 
priests—and at the end of the raised passage, 
in the midst of the flame, is a high pole, on 
which three figures in white are suspended— 
the same persons being repeated under 
different aspects in one picture, after the 
fashion of pre-Raphaelite artists. Groups 
of people are scattered about the area, 
and throngs are seen standing between the 
columns of the Loggia. Looking into Mrs. 
Oliphant’s charming “ Makers of Florence,” 
we find there an outline of the curious paint- 
ing, mentioned simply as an old picture. 
We conclude, from Mr. Hare’s description of 
a painting in San Marco, that three curiosities 
of this sort resemble each other, and they bring 
the martyrdom vividly before us, making us 
feel as if standing in the very presence of 
the three sufferers—for the friar had two com- 
panions in his agony. And here we have the 
words in which the tragedy is recorded, as 
taken from a MS. in the Magliabecchian 
Library :—“ On the 23rd of the same May” 
—after details of the trial and torture— 
“Fra Girolamo (Savonarola), Fra Domenico, 
Fra Salvestro, at 13 o’clock were degraded, 
and then burnt in the piazza of the Signoria. 
The General and Master, Francesco, above 
named, gave the sentence desired.” The 
tenor of the sentence was, that the Com- 
missaries Apostolic, having understood that 
the above-named have committed the crimes 
narrated in the interrogatories put to Fra 
Girolamo on the 2oth, and having found 
them to be heretics and schismatics, and 
to have preached things new, &c., judged 
that they ought to be degraded, and con- 
signed to, or rather left in, the hands of the 
secular judge, and so it followed.” Thus it 
is plain that the two companions, like the 
central sufferer, were put to death for heresy 
and schism, not for any political or social 
fault. They had simply preached things 


new, That was the head and front of their 
offence. 


Many will count them mystics, 


to the Reformation by John Foxe, who tells 








fanatics, troublers of Florentine peace. And 
no one can describe them as holding Pro- 
testant opinions akin to those of Luther, 
Melancthon, and Calvin; but certainly they 
were reformers, aiming at a moral and spiritual 
change in the city they so much loved, wearied 
out with despotisms, both aristocratic and 
democratic, and at last burnt to ashes by the 
combined forces of a degenerate State and a 
tyrannical Church. 

Coming down to later times, we see how 
Reformed opinions of a clearer type laid hold 
on the people of Florence. Magistrates do 
not make laws for unknown offences, but 
we are informed that the Guild of Calimala 
framed statutes of this kind: “We will ob- 
serve, and honour, and maintain the Holy 
Catholic faith, and will give help and counsel 
to the government of Florence for destroying 
heretical pravity, if by that government we 
are so required. And this we will do in 
good faith according to the statutes of the 
commune of Florence.” “It is also pro- 
vided that no one shall dare to speak villainy 
of God, or of His Saints, or of Holy Mary; or 
to name them villainously, or lawlessly, in 
the Court of Calimala, under a penalty of 
twenty-five pounds (livre), for each and every 
time, or above that sum, at the pleasure of 
the Consuls of Calimala.” ‘These laws open 
a window through which we can see into the 
religious state of the Republic; and we already 
discern that, at the period when they were 
enacted, the principles by which the Six- 
teenth-Century Reformation was marked were 
making way among the citizens on the banks 
of the Arno. And it is worthy of note in this 
connection, that no less than three natives of 
Florence set to work upon the translation of 
the Scriptures into the vernacular; though 
the prohibited books were many of them 
burnt, and others concealed, some were cir- 
culated and read, and brought forth fruit ; 
and the result of these and similar methods 
of propagating Divine truth is attested by the 
lamentations of churchmen over the increase 
of heresy. ‘“O Florence!” exclaimed a 
friar as he was preaching. ‘What is the 
meaning of Florence? The flower of Italy ; 
and thou wast so till men on the other side 
the Alps (meaning Lutherans and Calvinists) 
persuaded thee that man is justified by faith 
and not by works.” Three conspicuous 
Reformers appeared at Florence in the six- 
teeth century— Antonio Brucioli, Peter 
Martyr Vermiglio, and Pietro Carnesecchi. 
Antonio Brucioli was one of the members of 
the Platonic Academy, patronised by the 
Medici, which threw such a brilliant literary 
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lustre over a commonwealth mainly devoted 
to trade and politics. A democratic patriot, 
he rebelled against the Medician rule; and, 
being discovered in his conspiracy, had to 
flee for his life. A student of the Bible, he 
came into contact with Lutheranism when in 
Germany, and, returning to his native city, 
freely expressed his altered opinions, saying 
to those who cautioned him against his bold 
utterances, “If I speak truth, I cannot speak 
wrong.” Such a man was not likely to go 
unmolested, and after a friar in the city had 
declared, playing on his name (which means 
shavings), “ Brucioli is fit for nothing but to be 
burned,” he was thrown into prison, and with 
difficulty escaped the flames. Banished for 
two years, he thought it prudent not to return 
to Florence, and so for the remainder of his 
life—like Dante, a Reformer, as well as a 
poet of his age—he remained an exile. He 
wrote a Commentary on the Scriptures, 
running out into as many as seven folio 
volumes, and containing, so the critic Schel- 
horn says, “decisive proofs of the author's 
attachment to evangelical truth.” When an 
old house at Urbino was taken down in 
1728, a copy of Brucioli’s Paraphrase of 
Paul’s Epistles came to light in the build- 
ing, after it had been secreted there more 
than a hundred and fifty years. An edition 
of his New Testament appeared at Lyons 
In 1553. 

Peter Martyr—not the Dominican whom 
Titian has immortalised in his world-known 
picture on the walls of San Giovanni e 
Paolo at Venice, but Peter Martyr Vermig/io, 
who figures on the pages of Strype, in the 
“ History of the English Reformation,” from 
his having come over to this country under 
the auspices of Archbishop Cranmer—was 
born at Florence in 1500, and educated in 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, on the charming 
heights of the old Etruscan city of Fiesole. 
Numerous are the allusions to this worthy 
in the Zurich Letters, showing how intimate 
he was with the German and English Pro- 
testants, and how deeply he had imbibed 
their opinions. The life begun in Italy 
ended in England ; and one night, talking 
with Bullinger, he solemnly said, “I believe 
that life and salvation have been given by 
God the Father to the human race, through 
Christ alone ; he is the only Saviour. This is 
my faith; in this faith I die. God will dis- 
perse those who teach otherwise and draw 
men aside to other doctrines.” He published 
an exposition of the Creed in his native 
language; and he wrote in this country a 
work on the Eucharist, in which he attacked 








the Roman Catholic tenet of Transubstantia- 
tion. 

The third Reformer of whom we are re- 
minded at Florence is Pietro Carnesecchi, 
who was born in that city—a handsome 
young man, “of distinguished virtue and 
liberal accomplishments ;” he made his way 
in the Church, becoming Papal secretary and 
apostolical prothonotary, and obtaining two 
abbacies, one in Italy, the other in France. 
So great was his influence, that people said, 
“the Church was governed by Carnesecchi 
rather than by Clement.” At Naples the 
famous Spaniard, Juan de Valdes, whose 
“Considerations ” have recently been ably 
edited and published in English, crossed 
Carnesecchi’s path, and produced an immense 
change in his religious convictions. Ere 
long we find him accused of corresponding 
with heretics, of assisting them with money, of 
poisoning the minds of the young, and of re- 
commending two apostates whom he extolled 
as apostles. Screened for a time by old friends, 
including even Pope Paul III., he returned to 
Italy after a considerable absence ; and on the 
accession of Pius V. he went to live in his 
native city, under the protection of the Grand 
Duke Cosmo. One day he was sitting at 
the duke’s table—whether in a room within 
the Palazzo Vecchio, shown to tourists, or in 
another of the magnificent Medician abodes, 
we don’t know—when a distinguished mes- 
senger from Rome arrived with letters de- 
manding that the duke’s guest should be 
delivered up at once ; and Cosmo, to curry 
favour with the pontiff and answer ends of 
his own, treacherously sacrificed his friend to 
the tender mercies of the so-called Holy See. 
There was no difficulty in procuring a con- 
viction of heresy. ‘With hardened heart,” 
says a Roman Catholic Author, “ and with 
uncircumcised ears, he refused to yield to the 
necessity of his circumstances, and thus ren- 
dered the admonitions and the oft-repeated 
delays granted to him for deliberation use- 
less ; nor could he by any means be induced 
to abjure his errors and to return to the true 
religion according to the wish of Pius, who 
had resolved, on the appearance of penitence, 
to visit his past crimes with a more lenient 
punishment than they merited.” ‘The Tuscan 
ambassador at Rome communicated to his 
master what transpired of the Inquisitionary 
proceedings which followed the arrest. 

“1566, 5th July. Carnesecchi arrived here 
last night ; they have put him in the prison 
of the Inquisition.” “1567, 9th May. By 
what I can understand, there are no means 
at present of helping him; and whatever 
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your Excellencies might do would be of no 
use to him, but would spoil the openness and 
goodwill which you have manifested by your 
actions against this pestilence of heretics. 
On this account you are considered by the 
Pope as the most Catholic prince in Chris- 
tendom.” The Grand Duke, however, did 
write in the poor fellow’s behalf, whereupon 
the ambassador informed him he would not 
have done so had he known all, and added 
that his Holiness told him “ if he had in his 
power a man who had killed ten others, he 
would not hesitate to give him up to please 
the Duke; but that about Carnesecchi he 
could not say what would be the end, the 
sentence being in the hands of my Lord’s 
Cardinals.” Long communications followed, 
duly delivered into the hands of the Grand 
Duke at Florence ; in one of them the writer 
says, “I heard from Lodovico Cerigniola 
that Pistoia, the ex-capuchin, had little hope 
of his affairs, Carnesecchi having said, ‘ that 
they were trying to save him, but God chose 
that he should die, and that he also was will- 
ing to die.’ I understand that after the sen- 


tence was passed, when he went to be | 


degraded, he said a heap of vain and frivolous 
things (uz monte di vanita e leggerezze), so 
that I think there is little hope of him.” 
“3rd October. After my last letter to your 
Excellency of 26th and 29th of last month, I 
received yours of the 28th and 29th, and in 
answer I have to say that you need not think 
any more about Carnesecchi, for on the morn- 
ing of the rst he was beheaded on the bridge, 
and then burned. He went to execution 
nicely dressed, with a white shirt, a pair of 
new gloves, and a white handkerchief in his 
hand. May it have pleased God to compas- 
sionate him in the moment of death, for be- 
fore it, by what I can learn, he had not laid 
aside any of his perverse opinions.” These 
extracts from old archives throw light not 
only on the last days of a bold Protestant 
Florentine, but also upon the uselessness of 
intercession with Roman tribunals where 
cases of heresy were involved ; also upon the 
suspicion incurred by those who ventured to 
intercede for the accused; nor can we help 
noticing, as we read of the Grand Duke's 
betrayal of his friend, how court intrigues 
and personal ambition might help to accele- 
rate a Reformer’s doom. Down to a period 
within our own remembrance, intolerant 
practices continued rife in Florence, as in the 
well-known cases of imprisoned Bible-readers ; 
but the change wrought of late years is mar- 
vellous, and now, as in the rest of Italy so 
in Tuscany, the most perfect religious liberty 











is enjoyed, and men can preach and teach, 
none daring to make them afraid. 

We hasten on to Siena. We entered the city 
in a tremendous storm of rain,and dark stormy 
clouds overhung the hill on which the city 
stands. Immediately we drove to the Grand 
Piazza, which, like an amphitheatre, expands 
before the noble and quaint Palazzo Pubblico, 
a building which presents the very type of a 
Medizeval municipal hall, and there we found 
shelter from the pelting elements. Up grim- 
looking staircases, we were conducted to 
romantic-looking apartments of curious archi- 
tecture and decorated by old paintings, but 
we can only notice the Sala del Gran Con- 
sigleo, where the Sienese Grand Council were 
wont to assemble in days of yore. Many a 
political incident passes before the memory 
of the tourist as he paces the large chamber ; 
but one scene in particular arrests attention 
as we search after incidents in the Italian 
Reformation. Aonio Paleario, whose life 
has been written by Mrs. Young, became a 
teacher in Siena, and in the hall just referred to 
he delivered an eloquent speech as a Protes- 
tant Reformer, which she has printed from his 
works. Paleario, most probably, was at least in 
part the author of the evangelical treatise, “ II 
Beneficeo di Gesu Cristo,” published in 1543, 
pronounced by Macaulay as hopelessly lost, 
but brought to light and republished in 1855. 
So great was the popularity of the original 
work that forty thousand copies were sold in 
six years, and it was said at the time, “Many 
are of opinion that there is scarcely a book of 
this age, or at least in the Italian language, 
SO sweet, so pious, so simple, so well fitted to 
instruct the ignorant and weak, especially in 
the doctrine of justification.” Accused of 
heresy, Paleario had to stand on his defence 
before the Sienese magistracy, but no records 
of the trialcan be found in the city archives. 
His famous oration, which must have rung 
with eloquent tones in the ears of the “ Con- 
script Fathers,” as he calls them, covers 
fifteen closely printed octavo pages. He 
charges his accusers with personal animosity, 
vindicates the German Reformers against the 
attacks of opponents, exposes the conspiracy 
formed for his ruin, indulges in a good many 
violent personalities, defends himself under 
the theological charges he had incurred, and 
finally appeals to the equity of his judges. 
Two passages must have told powerfully—one 
in reference to himself, and another in refe- 
rence to his wife. “My patrimony,” he ex- 


claimed, “is small, but in the secret recesses 
of my soul conscience is pure, clear, and 
bright ; the furies do not agitate it by day, 
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nor alarm it with burning torches at night. 
Let others be crowned with diadems, and 
clothed in purple, and sit enthroned in chairs 
with carpets spread under their feet ; I with 
my three-legged stool will retire into my 
library, and feel content with a woollen robe 
to protect me from the cold, a handkerchief 
to wipe my brow, and a couch on which to 
repose.” ‘ You, too, my wife,” he apostro- 
phized at the close of his oration, “‘ why are 
you come clothed in deep mourning accom- 
panied by the more devout and honourable 
matrons, to throw yourself and your children 
at the feet of the senators. O my life, my 
light, my soul! return home and educate 
your children; with Christ as their surety 
they will not want a father. Receive her, my 
mother-in-law, in your arms; she is beside 
herself with grief, and stop my tears by re- 
moving her from hence.” 

We can imagine what a scene there was 
that moment in the Palazzo Pubblico of 
Siena. 

Nor is Paleario the only Sienese Reformer. 
Bernardino Ochino was born in the city. We 
meet with two famous fountains there, one in 
the Piazza del Campo, adorned with marble 
reliefs representing Scripture histories; the 
other outside the walls under the shadow of 
the church of St. Domenico. This latter is 
known as the Fonte Branda, so called from 
the family of Branda, who erected the neigh- 
bouring quarter of the city. It brings to mind 
Bernardino, whose name, Ochino, was derived 
from that district, which had for its ensign, 
in an age of symbols, an oca, or white goose, 
displayed on a green field. Ochino came to 
England as a Protestant, and was entertained 
under the roof of Cranmer. “ The favourite 
doctrine of Ochino,” says M’Crie, “ was justi- 
fication by faith in Christ, which, as appears 
from his printed sermons, he perfectly under- 
stood, and explained with much scriptural 
simplicity. Purgatory, penances, and papal 
pardons fall before the preaching of this 
doctrine, as Dagon of old before the Ark of 
Jehovah.” Ochino’s extraordinary eloquence 
enchanted Charles V., and of his immense po- 
pularity wherever he went there are abundant 
attestations. In later life he adopted opinions 
which laid him open to the charge of heresy, 
but the case has been examined of late with 
much learning and acuteness by Karl Ben- 
rath, who has cleared him to some extent 
from such accusations. To say the least, 
however, there is a haziness resting over his 
treatment of the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and there can be no doubt that in sub- 
stance, as well as expression, he departed 





from the sentiments of Protestant as well as 
Catholic divines. In his best days Bernardino 
Ochino frequently visited his native place, 
and there promoted the cause of the Refor- 
mation ; and it may be added that there was 
another person of the name of Bernardino 
who belonged to Siena, and who from his 
warm and earnest ministry was styled “The 
Burning Coal.” He acted on the precept 
which he enforced on other preachers—“‘Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and the Holy Ghost 
will give you a word, one which no adversary 
can withstand.” 

Before we leave Siena, we ought to mention 
that after Ochino was accused of anti-Trini- 
tarianism, the search after heretics was more 
strict thanever. “Inthe year 1567,” accord- 
ing to M’Crie, “the persecution became 
severer, and many were driven from the 
country, subjected to process, or delivered 
up to the Holy Office. Even Germans who 
had come under the security of the public 
faith to study at the University of Siena, 
were seized and placed in the hands of the 
Pope.” 

From Siena to Orvieto is about three 
hours’ journey by rail, and with the image of 
the gorgeous Duomo in the one place fresh 
in our memory we hastened in the early 
morning to gaze on the glories of the sister 
cathedral in the other; both lifted up on 
lofty hills as if too magnificent and beautiful 
for this lower world. In front of the sacred 
edifice at Orvieto is an old episcopal palace, 
and this connected itself with a passage we 
happened to read in the correspondence of 
Stephen Gardiner and Thomas Fox. Since 
then we find it is quoted by Mr. Hare in his 
“ Cities of Northern Italy.” Gardiner and Fox 
were ambassadors from Henry VIII. to the 
Holy Father, in March, 1528, just before 
he granted a new commission to Cardinal 
Wolsey and Campegius for trying the ques- 
tion about the king’s marriage—an incident 
closely connected with the English Reforma- 
tion. ‘‘The Pope,” say these ambassadors, 
“lieth in an old palace of the bishops of this 
city, curious and decayed, where, as we 
came to his privy chamber, we pass three 
chambers all naked and unhanged, the roofs 
fallen down, and as we can guess thirty 
persons, riffraff and others, standing in the 
chambers for a garnishment ; and as for the 
Pope’s bed-chamber, all the apparel in it was 
not worth twenty nobles, bed and all.” This 
insight into the secrets of the Pope’s bed- 
chamber, and the discovery in it of so much 
meanness, at a period when people suppose 
such a personage was everywhere lodged in 
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supreme luxury, is a curious and amusing be incredible to those who only knew him 
association with the city of Orvieto; and as | afterwards as Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
we pause to think of it we cannot doubt that the reconciler of England with Rome. But 
in these ill-furnished chambers there was | of all the persons whom we can connect with 
much talk about the progress of the new | Pole at Viterbo, no one is so interesting as 
learning in England, as well as Germany ;/| that gifted and accomplished lady, Vittoria 
and Gardiner and Fox would hear how Italy | Colonna, who was for some time an admirer 
was catching the infection, which, in their | of Ochino, and consequently incurred sus- 
estimation bad as the plague, was sweeping | picions of heresy. The Cardinal had a high 
all over their own land. regard for this excellent person, who retired 
Farther south stands Viterbo, with its|to Viterbo and occupied the Convent of 
papal palace, whither pope after pope re-| Caterina for some time, Here she composed 
paired to escape trouble or to enjoy rest, and | sonnets, amongst which the following indi- 
where at least six conclaves were held to | cates her evangelical opinions :— 
elect successors to the pontifical chair. 


“* Would that a voice impressive might repeat 


Reginald Pole, in reward for diplomatic In holiest apyom to my inmost soul 
“ts . : e name of Jesus; and my words and works 

labours, received the Papal Legation of Attest true faith in Him and ardent hope. 
Viterbo, and from this circumstance, strange The soul elect which feels within itself 

sa The seeds divine of this celestial love™ 
as it may seem, the place became a cradle Hears, sees, attends on Jesus; grace from Him 
for reformatory influences. For Pole, at one The halit Leight of tiewterckine Hoe 
period of his life, looked favourably on some Exalts our nature so, that it appeals 

° in P heolog 1 ; is well Daily to Him for its immortal food, 
points in Protestant theology, and, as is we In the last conflict with our ancient foe, 
known, held the doctrine of justification by So dire to nature, armed with faith alone, 


. 7 ~ - The heart, from usage long, on Him will call.” 
faith, in a manner not very different from ; : 


Martin Luther’s. He numbered amongst} Such sentiments were in harmony with 
his friends Gaspar Contarini, who has left on | Protestantism to a wide extent, and favoured 
record unmistakable expressions of a like | its advances in other forms. Hence it was 
belief. Bembo, Lampridio, and other inti-| reported that in the residence of Cardinal 
mate acquaintances of Paleario, were also! Pole at Viterbo were many heretics, and that 
included in Pole’s circle of associates. Hence, | in the Convent of St. Caterina the nuns were 
in all probability, he would receive visits from | infected with heresy. 

such persons at Viterbo, and would converse} Here we must pause and invite the reader 
on theological subjects in a way which would | to meet us at Rome. 
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| which was not safe; he tried to make him 


FIRST EVENING. : : 
| believe that to be true which was not true. 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.”” Lesson: | ps 4 
Heb. iis 7—19. Concluding Hymn : “Glory to Thee, my God, | The words I am going to speak to you about 
= | this Sunday and next, tell you the very same 


. \WHY are you in that sorry plight?” | with regard to sin:—‘“the deceitfulness of 
said one to a little boy, whose| sin.” It is here said to dave. It tries to 

clothes were dripping with wet, in a very | make you believe a lie. It tries to make you 
cold winter afternoon, and who was sobbing | believe what is bad to be good. It tries to 
as if his heart would break. |make darkness appear to be light, and light 
“Tt was him, sir,” he stammered out, with | appear to be darkness. It puts into your hands 
his teeth chattering, and pointing to a com-/| one of the fabled apples of Sodom: outside 
panion skulking away in the neighbouring | they are beautiful to look at, while inside 
lane—“ it was him, sir, who told me to go| there is nothing but ashes. You may have 
on the ice, that it would bear me and was all | seen the angler putting the bait upon his hook, 
safe. I did what he advised me, and it gave | and in this way concealing its sharp barbs 
way under my feet with a crash; and then | and prongs, and tempting the unwary fish to 
he ran offand leftme. But fora bough I laid | nibble at it. Sin is the hook which Satan 
hold of, I never could have got out again.” | baits with pleasure, and by which he succeeds, 
The one boy cruelly deceived the other. | only too often and too well, in deceiving 
He tried to make him believe that to be safe | young and old to their soul’s destruction. 
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So St. Paul prefaces our text with—* TAKE 
Heep!” He says, “ Take heed, brethren, 
lest there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief in departing from the living God” 
(Heb. iii. 12). 


Let me make one or two observations 
suggested by this verse. I shall begin each 
of the things I say to you with the word 
** Remember.” 

I. REMEMBER fo guard against the first 
beginnings of sin. A little spark can set a 
whole city on fire. A little piece of snow, 
loosened on the top of an Alpine summit, 
becomes what is called an avalanche. It 
grows every minute larger and larger. At 
first it gathers a tiny coating on its path. 

3ut that coating increases at every new rush 

and bound down the mountain side. The 
great mass, once so small, gets bigger and 
bigger, till at last it becomes a huge giant 
made up of snow, and ice, and lumps of 
stone and rock; and in its headlong course 
in the way to the valley tears up trees by the 
roots, and sometimes even buries happy 
villages in a grave of ruin. 

So it is with sin. Its history may be given 
in four brief words of the Bible—* By Zittle 
and little” (Exod. xxiii. 30). Small sins lead 
on to great sins. Judas, who sold his kind 
Master for thirty pieces of silver, at one time 
would have shuddered at the thought. Judas 
was once just what you all have been, a 
smiling infant in a cradle, or a laughing child 
at school :—perhaps the pride of his mother’s 
heart. But, as he grew bigger, he gave way 
to the temptation of what was first, he thought, 
a little sin. THe loved money. He began 
to take what was not his own, and to long 
for what he had no right to long for. He 
ventured “ by little and little” on forbidden 
ground. He went from good to bad, and 
from bad to worse, and from worse to 
the worst of all, till he came actually to sell 
the Lord of glory who had so honoured him. 
Yes, sold Him to murderers; so that upon 
his tombstone might be carved that sad and 
terrible inscription, “It HAD BEEN BETTER 
FOR THIS MAN THAT HE HAD NOT BEEN 
BORN !” 

Beware then of /i///e sins, and the first be- 
ginnings of evil. It is “the foxes, the Jittle 
foxes,” that spoil the grapes (Sol. Song ii. 15). 

in connection with this I would remark— 

II. Remember Sin “finds out.’ There 
are many things in this world we are not 
sure about. You never can be sure whether 
you will live long or short ; whether you will 
have health or sickness ; whether your friends 








will be spared to you orno. But the Bible 
tells us of one thing we can make gute sure 
of. What is that? Turn in your Bibles to 
Numbers xxxii. 23, “Be sure your sin will 


find you out.” Cain thought he never would 


be found out. He thought he would hush 
the voice of his brother’s blood. But that 
voice and the voice of God together cried 
loudly in his ear, “ What hast thou done?” 
Achan thought he had cleverly managed to 
hide the forbidden treasure — the Baby- 
lonish garment, the shekels and wedge of 
gold ; but he, too, was “found out.” First 
his tribe, then his family, then his household, 
and, finally, the poor trembling transgressor 
himself! Gehazi thought he had nicely con- 
trived, with a brazen face and lying tongue, 
to get the coveted gift from Naaman. But 
God “ found him out,” and sent His prophet 
to pronounce upon him the doom of the 
leper. True it is, that people who do wrong 
may at times, indeed often, not be “ found 
out” in this world ; but they will assuredly 
be found out in the world to come. A man 
commits arobbery. In order to escape dis- 
covery he rushes to the nearest railway 
station ; he takes his ticket and place. The 
whistle sounds, the train is off, he is all 
secure, “I shall never,” he thinks and says 
to himself, “ be discovered now. ‘They can- 
not overtake me, do as they please; I am 
safe.” Is itso? Poor ignorant dupe! The 
telegraphic wires are set to work. The police 
meet him at the next station, and apprehend 
him ; they “jad him out.” 

So will it be with sin. ‘Transgressors, 
whether old or young, vainly suppose they 
are safe and secure, and that there is no fear 
of detection. “The Lord,” they say, “shall 
not see, neither shall the God of Jacob 
regard it” (Ps. xciv. 7). Ah, there is a 
great judgment day, towards which all the 
passengers of the world are travelling. ‘Their 
sins will be there before them to “find them 
out,” and confront them face to face. 

Is it the liar? His lies will find him out. 
Is it the swearer? His oaths will find him 
out. Is it the unkind and selfish? Their 
unkindness and selfishness will find them 
out. You may have heard of what is called 
invisible ink. It is called so because you 
cannot see it. When you look at the sheet 
of paper there appears no writing. But if 
you hold it to the fire it will gradually show 
itself black; the writing will all come dis- 
tinctly out. So it is, and so it will be, with 
the heart and the memory. Some see no 
black blots there. They themselves think 
that all is white, that all is forgotten, because 




















But on that day of God of 


all is invisible. 
which I have spoken, “fre shall go before 
Him.” Everything, then, shall be made mani- 
fest, “for the day shall declare it, because it 
shall be revealed dy fire ; and the fire shall try 
every man’s work of what sort it is” (1 Cor. 


ili. 13). 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: *T love to think that Iam young.” _Les- 
son: Matt. vil. 21—29. Concluding Hymn: “Glory to Thee, 
my God, this night.” 

Can you tell me the two “ Remembers ” 
I gave you last Sunday ? 

Yes—Remember 70 avoid the beginning of 
Sin. Remember Sz finds out. 

I have other two yet to give you. 

III. REMEMBER Six hardens. 

St. Augustine afterwards came to know 
that he had prayed a wrong prayer when he 
once said, “ O Lord, make me a child of 
Thine, but not yet.” That ‘not yet” means, 
in the case of too many, “never!” 

The twig or sapling is easily bent when 
young; but let them grow to be branches 
or trees, and they have become hardened : 
you cannot then twist or bend them as 
you please. ‘The wax when it is soft takes 
on it the impression of the seal, but let it 
grow cool and you in vain press the die 
upon it. So it is again with the heart. It is | 
easily bent—it is easily impressed—when it 
is young and tender. Not so when it be- 
comes hardened by sin. It was beautifully 
said of King Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 3), 
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“ While he was yet young he began to seek } 
after the God of David his father.” Let it | 
be the earnest desire of those who now hear | 
me, to put away everything that is likely to | 
harden, everything that is likely to hamper 
you in pursuing the spiritual journey. If | 
boys were running a race at school they would | 
not be so foolish as to run with stones in 
their pockets, or with satchels on their backs. 
They would “ lay aside every weight.” They 
would not pause to pick up a flower here, or 
to chase a butterfly there. ‘They would act 
like a noble runner of the Christian race who 
had his eyes steadily fixed on the goal— 
“This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize” (Phil. iii. 13, 14). 

IV. Once more, REMEMBER Sin ruins. 

It is sad to see a beautiful house, by fire | 
or by storm, turned into a ghastly heap. It 
Is sad to see a beautiful tree stripped bare by 
the tempest—its grand old branches covering 
the sward. It is sad to see a lovely white 


aig statue, by a careleys blow, strewn in 
XA— 40 
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fragments on the ground. But it is sadder 
far to see a soul made after God’s own image, 
become, through sin, a mass of ruins, with 
the words written upon it, “ /chabod/ the 
glory is departed.” I am not speaking my 
own words; they are a declaration of the 
Bible,—“ Sin when it is finished bringeth forth 
death” (Jamesi.15). ‘‘ Keep thy heart,” said 
the wise man, “ with all diligence” (or, as that 
is rendered in the margin of your Bibles, “ Keep 
thy heart above all keeping”), “for out of it are 
the issues of life” (Prov. iv. 23). Good John 
Bunyan, in his “ Holy War,” speaks of keep- 
ing “‘the Eye-gate, and the Ear-gate, and the 
Mouth-gate.” Don’t let these three gateways 
into the heart remain unguarded. Put a 
sentry on all the three. It is always safest 
not to go near temptation. If you wished to 
avoid falling over a steep rock into the ocean, 
you would take care not to walk close to the 
precipice. ‘ Avoid it,” says the same wise 
man, “pass not by it, turn from it, and pass 
away” (Prov. iv. 15). 

You may perhaps rave seen in some hot- 
houses a plant called the sensitive plant. Its 
leaves shrink back when you touch them. 
You should do the same with sin—shrink 
back from its touch. Whenever you are 
tempted to tell a lie, think, “ How can I do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God ?” 

Whenever you are tempted to get intoa 
passion, think, “ How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God ?” 

Whenever you are tempted to break the 
Lord’s Day, think, “‘ HowcanI do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God ?” 

Whenever you are tempted to be diso- 
bedient to your parents, think, ‘‘ How can Ido 
this great wickedness, and sin against God ?” 

Whenever you are tempted to be unkind to 
your brothers and sisters, think, “‘ HowcanI do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God ?” 

Try and, in the best sense of the word, 
get by heart that verse of a hymn many of us 
were familiar with in our early days. ‘Take 
it with you wherever you go; write it above 
your school hours and your play hours, your 
busy hours and your idle hours :— 

“ When every eye around me sleeps, 
May I not sin without control ? 


No! for a constant watch He keeps 
. On every thought of every soul.” 


You may have heard of a king called 


| Dionysius, who shut up his prisoners in a 


deep cavern, and put a scribe at the mouth 
of the cave, unseen by them, with a scroll 
and pen in his hand, in order to write down 
all they said. There is a pen in heaven 
noting down every unholy thought, every 
sinful word, every unrighteous and unkind 
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aeed, in the Book of Remembrance! Think 


of the solemn meeting of which St. John 
speaks, when he saw “the dead, SMALL 
and great, stand before God ; and the books 
were opened” (Rev. xx. 12). “ Who will 
render to every man” (and every ove) “accord- 
ing to his deeds” (Rom. ii. 6). 

Would you like me to tell you the best 
way of all not to get hardened by sin? It is 
to try and live near to God. Why does 
water get hardened into ice in our winter 
ponds, freezing them all over? It is owing 
to the want of the sun’s heat. Young souls 
gradually get into a state of icy hardness be- 
cause they are away from God. They melt 
when they are brought under the beams of 
the true Sun of Righteousness! Go to Him 
now, while your hearts are yet tender, and 
ask Him to fulfil to you His own promise— 
“A new heart also will I give you, and a 
right spirit will I put within you, and I will 
take away the s/omy heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you a heart of flesh.” 

I spoke last Sunday of paper written upon 
with invisible ink. Oh try, above all, to keep 
life’s copy-book with unblotted leaves. You 
have ali the pages yet to fill. With other 
grown-up people it is different. Some have 
finished their life copy-books; others have 
got near the end, and they look back with 
sorrow on the blots which disfigure too 
many of the pages. They say, “Qh that I 
could begin my life-copy afresh! I think I 
would try and write better. I think I would 
avoid careless strokes, and keep the lines 
even, and the page from being soiled.” 

Well, you can do that! I repeat—you 
have all the writing still to do; and these 
three pens to write with,—your ¢houghts, and 
words, and actions. May God make you 
“the Epistles of Christ, known and read of 
all men ;” and forbid that it should be said 
of any one of you, “he, or she, lived in the 
world, and left the world, hardened through 
the decettfulness of stn.” 1 may close with the 
lines of a well-known poet. I only make 
change in one word :— 

“ Oh, could we do with this heart of ours, 

As we try to do with our garden bowers, 
Neglect the weeds and keep the flowers, 
What a heaven on earth we’d make it! 
Such a dear little world we should have of our own, 
So warranted free from care or trown, 


e angels themselves would be coming down—- 
By the week or the month to take it!” 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Thou Guardian of our youthful days.” 
Lesson : 2 Kings iv. 8—13. Concluding Hymn: “ Glory to 
Thee, my God, this night.” 


I dare say many, if not all of you, have at 
some time used the cry, “ My head, my head,” 








when you were laid on your sick beds, and 
your temples were aching and beating ; when 
some kind hand was placed on your forehead 
to try and ease the pain, smoothing your 
pillow, or moistening your fevered lips. 

Well, dear children, the words lead me to 
advert to the history of a little boy just the 
age of some who now read or hear these 
words. He lived 3,000 years ago, at Shu- 
nem, a small town or village not far from 
the beautiful mountain Tabor, in the Holy 
Land; and perhaps still nearer what was 
then the royal Palace of Jezreel, the Windsor 
Castle of the kings of Israel. 

I shall speak to you of these three things 
about him; one for each Sunday :— 

i. His childhood. 

II. His z//ness. 

III. His death. 

We are first reminded of his CHILDHOOD. 
I have no doubt it was a happy one. He 
was an only son; and his parents, who were 
now old, would be very fond of him. They 
would often picture what a staff and stay 
their child would be to them when he grew 
up to youth and manhood. They would 
say, as Lamech did when his son Noah was 
born, “ This same shall comfort us.” He 
was not, as many thousands and millions of 


| children are, in every age of the world, 


ground down with poverty, having miserable 
homes and very poor clothes, their little 
faces pinched with want and hunger. No; 
his father and mother were rich and well-to- 
do people. Indeed, his mother is spoken of 
as “a great woman” (2 Kings iv. 8). 

More than that. Many children have 
wealthy parents, with plenty of money, and 
lands, and fine houses to live in ; but these 
parents do not fear God or try to please Him. 
It was very different with this boy of Shunem. 

30th his father and mother, it is evident, had 

the best wealth of all, the wealth of piety. 
Moreover, they showed kindness to the good 
prophet Elisha, just because he was God’s 
servant. ‘They built a little chamber for him 
in their house, and gave him a warm wel- 
come, whenever he had occasion to pass that 
way on his varied journeys. ‘Thus, they not 
only tried to de good, but to do good; and 
that is the truest religion when these two are 
found together. 

I think we may feel therefore almost quite 
sure that their son was brought up to love and 
serveGod. You can picture him going in his 
white striped dress with his father and mother 
to the synagogue ; or, if some think the syna- 
gogue belonged to a later age, to the place of 
sacred meeting, whatever it was, on the Sab- 
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bath-day. You can think of him in the 
beautiful summer evenings in Palestine seated 
on his mother’s knee ; she pointing him, at 
one time to the clouds chasing one another 
in the sky ; at another, to the great fields of 
yellow corn in the vast plain before them,— 
“the granary of Palestine ;” at another, to 
the golden sunset over the brow of Car mel ; 
at another, to the moon, and the bright, bright 
stars of the sky,—filling his young mind with 
its first idea of the great God of Israel, the 
Almighty Maker and Upholder of all. ‘Then 
she would repeat to him story on story as to 
the mighty acts of Jehovah in past ages ; she 
would tell him about Abraham and Job, 
Moses and Joshua, Gideon and Samuel, 
David and Solomon. She would teach him 
to sing some Hebrew hymns, and to kneel 
down before he went to his bed at night, 
asking God to bless and protect him, to keep 
him from sin and selfishness, and all evil 
doings, and to incline his young heart to love 
his parents and be kind to everybody. 

I have just said his father must have been 
a wealthy man. He seems, too, to have had 
several fields belonging to him. I doubt not 
that he and his loved child would be often 
seen rambling among these, with their hands 
locked together. Every season and occupa- 
tion of the year would have its interest for 
the little boy. At the gathering of the olive 
berries, when the trees were shaken, he would 
be there with his basket to help filling the 
heaps piled on the sward. At the return of 
vintage he would be busy assisting in pulling 
the purple clusters of grapes; and at the time 
of barley harvest, as we see in our “- ot 
was among the reapers in the fields. Id 
say he would be seen skipping about, whee S 





“ 


do, at that happiest period of all the year, | 


when the valleys of the Promised Land were 
covered over with corn. You may remember 
the prophet Isaiah, when he speaks of the 
reapers and harvest-time, says, ‘They joy 
before Thee, according to the joy in harvest.” 
“* What joy in dreaming case to lic 
Amid a field new shorn, 
And sce all round, on sunlit slopes, 
[he piled-up shocks of corn ! 
h 


What happiness to walk at w ir 
Upon the golden harvest hill ! 





FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Christ is merciful and mild.” Le as 
2 Kings iv. 13—29. Concluding Hymn: ‘Glory to Thee, my 
God, this night.’’ 
I told you, last Sunday, about the childhood 
of the little Shunem boy. The text speaks 
next of his ILLNEss. 


upon us, whether young or old, it is gene- 
So it seems | 


rally sudden and unlooked-for. 
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to have been with this dear child. He awoke 
in the morning well and sprightly, and having 
got his mother’s leave, he went out of the 
house, soon after breakfast, to join his father, 
bounding along with great glee ; first perhaps 
through the garden, and then down through 
the olive-grove. The sun is shining brightly, 
and merrily rises in the distance the song of 
the reapers, who have been already for hours 
at their toil. How lovely the fields all 
around would be! Though the loudest 
notes of birds had now ceased, he would still 
hear some of them trilling their last autumn 
song in the branches; and though the full, beau- 
tiful blaze of spring flowers, which make all 
Palestine at that time of year like a carpet, 
was also over, there were not a few still left 
to mingle their bright colours with the yellow 
corn, 

Our young reaper has now reached his 
father’s side, carrying in his hands his sickle, 
and wondering how many tiny sheaves he 
will be able to gather before sunset! Soon 
he is busy. His father, who had watched 
him for a while with pride, had now gone to 
some other part of the field to look after the 
other harvesters. Ail at once, a piercing 
shrill cry falls on the parent’s ears. He looks 
pale and agitated, for he knows too well 
whose voice it is, calling out, “ My head, 
my head!” In a few minutes he has reached 
the place. He sees his dear child stretched 
on the stubble, holding his forehead with 
both his hands, and his little sickle lying 
among the yellow stalks he had just been 
cutting. 

The reapers, close by, also drop their 
sickles and run to the spot where the child 
is. I dare say already more than one have 
brought their leather bottles filled with water 
from the adjoining spring ; some are sprink- 
ling the cooling drops on his temples ; 
others are applying them to his lips. The 
poor father is not slow in guessing the cause 
of so sudden an illness. The rays of that 
fierce, hot, harvest sun had been pouring 
down on his child’s head in the open field. 
He was smitten with what we call a “sun- 
stroke.” The danger was great; he is in 
great pain, and yet at times, too, hei is almost 
unconscious, and can hardly speak ; all his 


| trembling, pallid lips can mutter seems to 


When illness comes | 


be, “ My head, my head !” 

There was a lad among the reapers, to 
whom his distracted father said, “ Carry him 
to his mother.” I can picture this lad gently 
raising his young master in his arms, and 
conveying him away to the home he had 
recently left so well and so happy. 
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FIFTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “Gracious Saviour, Holy Shepherd.” 
Lesson: 2 Kings iv. 30—37. Concluding Hymn: “Glory to 
Thee, my God, this night.” 

We come to-day to the third and last part 
of the little boy’s history. The words speak 
of his DEATH. His sorrowful mother has 
been told the worst ; and we are now called 
to picture the chamber inside the house. She 
is seated there, with a mother’s anxiety and 
anguish. Her tears she cannot keep back ; 
they are fast falling, and her dear little one 
is laid on her knee. Well says the prophet, 
“As one whom his mother comforteth” 
(Isaiah Ixvi. 13). If she ever loved him be- 
fore, how doubly would she love him now! 
How she would try to kiss the pain away, 
and whisper in his ear words of kindness! 
One of the reapers from the field would 
already doubtless be dispatched for the 
“hakém,” or doctor of the town, and every- 
thing would be done that skill and love could 
do, to save that young life. 

But it was to no purpose. The little 
sufferer never laid down his head on his 
pillow; he slept the sleep of death on his 
mother’s lap. It was only that morning she 
heard his ringing laugh and fleet footstep ; 
and now, before it was noon (before twelve 
o’clock on the garden dial) he was dead! 
The face flushed with joy and health four 
hours ago, -was now a piece of cold, still 
marble. What a touching story! What does 
it tell us and teach us? 

The first lesson would seem to be— 

What a terrible thing sin is. It is sin that 
is the cause of pain and suffering and death. 
If there had been no sin, there would have 
been no sorrow. If there had been no sin, 
that little boy would never have had a pain 
or an ache. He would never have been 
laid a withered flower on his mother’s knees. 
Ah! when you meet funerals going to the 
churchyard ; when you hear of fathers and 
mothers lamenting the death of their dear 
children; when you hear of those of your 
own age weeping at their parents’ graves; 
when you hear of hospitals and infirmaries 
crowded with suffering patients, young and 
old, of ships wrecked at sea, and of famine 
and war and pestilence desolating whole 
lands—remember all is the result of sin. 
“Sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin; and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned” (Rom. v. 12.) What 
a bright world that is, above in the sky, of 
which it is said, “ The inhabitant shall not 
say, I am sick” (Is. xxxiii. 24). 

The second lesson our text teaches is— 








LVone are too young to die. Here was a 
little boy so young and so small, that a 
lad was able to take him up in his arms and 
carry him; yet he ded. It is probable he 
was the youngest of the reapers in the field ; 
the most unlikely among them to be taken, 
But while the others were spared, he was 
removed. ‘There was an unseen Reaper ina 
vaster harvest-field, who came, all in a mo- 
ment, and cut down this tender plant. You 
know who that reaper is? Yes, it was Death, 
And, observe, nothing could save that tender 
young sheaf from that reaper’s sickle. 

The father and mother were 77ch people, 
but their riches could not bribe him to spare 
the loved flower. His father and mother 
were good people. But though they doubt- 
less prayed to the God of Israel to restore 
their loved boy, their prayer (for a very wise 
reason, afterwards explained) was apparently 
not heard or answered. At that awful 
moment, they had the sad, sad thought of 
being left in their old age childless. What 
now was all their wealth, and all their fields ; 
their golden harvest and well-stored barns ? 
Nothing. 

God grant, dear children, that you all may 
yet have long and happy and useful lives, 
before you. But remember, at the same time, 
the truth which is here so touchingly impressed 
upon us, and which I referred to in what I 
said last Sunday, that we cannot tell what a 
day or what an hour may bring forth: that 
“the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.” 

I have known many young ones, well and 
healthful in the bright spring and summer 
days, who when winter came and Christ- 
mas was just past had the white snowdrops 
as their coverlet! The patriarch Job, as 
he takes us through one of the old-world 
burying grounds, whispers in our ears, ‘‘ The 
small and great are there” (iii. 19). That is 
not Job’s testimony alone. ‘There is many a 
still, s#ad/ voice” in the churchyards and 
cemeteries of Britain which tells the same! 

Seek now, while health and strength and 
early years are still yours, to love God, and 
serve God, and please God, and to have your 
tender hearts sprinkled with the precious 
blood of Jesus; so that if you are called 
suddenly to leave this world, it will only be 
to enter another and more glorious “ Father’s 
house ;” to join the hosannas of the children 
in the Heavenly Temple; and to have as 
your happy history, what I saw but yester- 
day inscribed on a marble tombstone over 
the grave of a beloved child, “ Zhey shall 
walk with me in white, for they are worthy.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE CENTENARY OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


VEN to enumerate the various gatherings which 
took place in the closing week of June and the 
first week of July, in commemoration of the Estab- 
lishment of Sunday-schools a century ago, would 
occupy more space than can be given in these notes. 
It is impossible, however, to pass by, without a word 
of satisfaction and congratulation, the fact that the 
arrangements for observing this centennial festival 
were carried out with remarkable enthusiasm and 
success in London, and in many parts of the country. 
It is pleasant to look upon the statue of Raikes which 
now adorns the Thames Embankment, occupying 
one of the finest sites which the metropolis can 
afford, and to have thus recalled to mind the great 
service which was rendered to our nation and to the 
world by the institution of which he may fairly be 
considered the chief inaugurator. In the centenary 
celebrations, it was natural that a good deal of atten- 
tion should be devoted to grateful retrospect. The 
century which has gone since Raikes commenced his 
school at Gloucester has certainly been marked by 
immense changes for the better in the social, moral, 
and religious condition of the people of this country, 
and in bringing about those changes the Sunday- 
school has unquestionably been a powerful factor. 
It has not been forgotten, however, by the promoters 
of this commemoration, that there is an ideal of 
efficiency in Sunday-school work which is still far 
from having been attained. In this, as in every other 
department of Christian activity, there is ample room 
for development and adaptation, for the modification 
of methods, while at the same time principles are 
maintained. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL SUNDAY OF 1880. 


It is gratifying to observe that the London Hospital 
Sunday Fund for the year amounts to over £30,000, 
an advance of between four and five thousand pounds 
on last year. Two reasons occur to us as having had 
much to do with this pleasing result. First, the 
growing confidence with which the administration of 
this fund is regarded by the public. The scheme has 
in fact passed out of the region of mere experiment, 
and has been proved to be workable and useful in a | 
very eminent degree. For Christian congregations it 
is felt to be an easy as well as an effectual way of 
helping a peculiarly Christian cause. Everybody can 





give something at a church collection, and probably 

almost everybody could give just a little more. We | 
should like to know how many people feel the poorer 
for what they gave on the last Hospital Sunday. This 
brings us to our second reason, viz., that, as we be- 
lieve, special pains were taken this year by the com- 
mittee of the fund and by the ministers generally 
who made the appeal on their behalf, to place the | 
special operation and requirements of this fund before | 





the congregations in a clear and definite manner. 
Too much care cannot be bestowed upon the state- 
ment of the case in matters of this sort, for such care 
is always responded to with an increase of confidence 
and liberality. Vague and sweeping statements of 
the amount needed, and so on, really go a very little 
way as a persuasive to giving; but if an appeal be 
shown to be solid in its basis and well defined in the 
purpose to which it points, it will seldom or never 
fail to be effective in a Christian assembly, We have 
hope that as years go on the return from the Hospital 
Sunday collections in London will be not less than 
double their present amount. 


PREACHING IN THE OPEN AIR. 
The Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Open 
Air Mission (office, 14, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C.) 
contains, as usual, some startling figures, some im- 
pressive facts, and some pointed directions as to the 
means necessary in order to secure success for this 
form of Christian effort. This organization has no 
paid agents for out-door work, with a slight excep- 
tion, and its object is ‘to encourage, regulate, and 
improve open-air preaching.” The statistics pre- 
sented afford quite a sufficient justification, or, as we 
would rather say, constitute a loud call for work of 
this kind wherever circumstances render it practicable. 
Concerning Bethnal Green, for example, a great East- 
end London parish, we have the following figures :— 
Population, 119,824; churches, 15 ; sittings, 14,478; 
persons actually in attendance one Sunday morning, 
go5. It may be remarked, no doubt, that Sunday 
morning is not the most favourable time of the day 
for judging of Church attendance in such a district as 
this, largely inhabited by the poor and working 
classes. But whatever corrections may be necessary, 
the figures must remain startling enough. In Maid- 
stone the population is about 30,000, and there are 
sittings in places of worship for 10,356 persons, yet 
on a Sunday in January of this year at morning ser- 
vice there were only 2,693 adult worshippers ; on the 
following Sunday evening there were 4,099. Such 
statements prove, if proof were needed, that a large 
proportion of the population of many districts alto- 
gether neglect public worship. As one of very 
many ways of bringing the gospel to such persons, 
open-air preaching no doubt has its place, and the 
swiftly passing weeks of summer are the time for it. 
BIBLE CLASSES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The Presbyterian Churches of London havelong been 
conspicuous for the attention they pay to the younger 
members of their congregations. Their Young Men’s 
Societies are active and well organized; their Sunday- 
schools are large and flourishing; and we gather 
from recent proposals in the Presbytery that they 
purpose following the example of their friends in 
Scotland by organizing examinations of young people 
in Biblical and cognate subjects. They, like all 
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other Churches, however, have felt the great difficulty 
of continuing to attract and attach to Biblical study 
the young people who have reached the age at which 
the Sunday-school seems to lose its hold over them, 
In this direction Dr. Oswald Dykes, of Regent 
Square Church, has made an experiment worth 
noting here. He announced a weeknight class for 
the study, during some three months, of ‘* The Poli- 
tical Relations of Judah” in the three centuries 
ending with Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The attendance throughout was very large 
—as large on the closing as on the opening night ; 
while both the interest excited and the age of those 
who attended attested the success of the scheme. 
The period was a very interesting one, and, as treated 
by Dr. Dykes, seems to have been made particularly 
attractive. The students were brought to feel the 
human interest of the time. Its kings and prophets, 
its wars and alliances, were made as real as if they 
had been but half a century ago, and so the great 
Divine lessons of the history were made all the more 
telling. Bible classes too often fail because their 
studies are either too minute or too didactic. Young 
people at the age to which we refer must be interested, 
or they will not be attracted. That which interested 
them when they were younger fails now. But in the 
direction opened up by Dr. Dykes we believe there 
is a promising field for work among them. If minis- 
ters and talented laymen would more generally turn 
their abilities in a similar direction much successful 
work might be done. 
THE SICK POOR IN WORKHOUSES. 

An association has lately been formed, under the 
presidency of H.R.H. Princess Mary, Duchess of 
Teck, and a very influential committee, for the pur- 
pose of providing trained nurses for the pauper in- 
firmaries in the workhouses and asylums of the 
country. A serious difficulty in the past has been to 
obtain duly qualified nurses for these institutions at 
anything like the salaries which can be paid. The 
old days of the ‘‘ pauper nurse ””—who was generally 
an exaggerated specimen of all the incapacity and 
unsuitability which could well be attributed to the 
ordinary untrained nurse of a past generation—have 
not yet quite passed away, although great improve- 
ments have within recent years been introduced into 
this department of workhouse management. Much, 
however, yet remains to be done ; and the association 
mentioned proposes to secure as far as possible a 
thoroughly efficient head over every pauper infirmary 
in the country. Already this object has been secured, 
through the intervention of the association, in the 
case of several large metropolitan workhouses, The 
agency thus set to work must command the sympathy 
of every one who knows anything about the sufferings 
and necessities of the sick poor, and it will un- 
doubtedly be the means of alleviating and diminishing 
a vast amount of misery. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AND COSTERMONGERS. 


The promotion of kindness to animals is at least as 
important as the prevention of cruelty; and, indeed, 








it is obvious that to teach a poor ignorant coster- 
monger, or other humble member of the community, 
to treat his donkey or pony well, is a far better work 
than to pounce upon him when in the act of treating 
it badly and to inflict a punishment on him for his 
fault. The Earl of Shaftesbury, who, during his long 
career, has so constantly shown himself the friend of 
the poor and of dumb creatures, presided once again 
the other evening at the annual meeting of coster- 
mongers and their wives, connected with the Golden 
Lane Mission, and afterwards inspected a large 
number of donkeys and ponies used by these men in 
their business, The animals exhibited testified by 
their appearance to the care and pride with which they 
are regarded by their owners, and to the good influences 
which have for so many years gone forth from Mr, 
Orsman’s mission. Lord Shaftesbury has done not 
a little by his genial and constant kindness to help 
the association of costermongers, who unite under 
Mr. Orsman’s care, to their present useful and satis- 
factory condition. The men are encouraged to give 
their animals as well as themselves a weekly day of 
rest, and they keep up a friendly society among them- 
selves—entitling each member to assistance in case 
of sickness, and his family to a sum of money at his 
death—which is in a very satisfactory condition. 
30th Lord, Shaftesbury and Mr. Orsman urged very 
strongly the importance of replacing dwelling-houses 
which were cleared away for improvements by other 
and sufficient accommodation. This point was very 
emphatically responded to by the meeting, the 
attendants at which had evidently suffered from the 
absence of such an arrangement. Lord Shaftesbury 
forcibly and truly said, ‘‘ The domiciliary condition 
of the poor lay at the root of their moral, physical, 
and spiritual welfare. True domestic life was the 
cheap defence of nations, but so long as houses were 
ill-built, ill-drained, ill-ventilated, and overcrowded 
there could be nothing but discomfort, ill-health, and 
immorality among the people.” 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A RAY OF GOSPEL LIGHT IN RUSSIA. 

A sketch of an interesting evangelical movement 
in Russia has recently been given to the public by a 
newspaper correspondent. Some Russian ladies who 
were travelling in Switzerland a few years ago were 
greatly impressed by some religious services conducted 
by Lord Radstock, and they invited his lordship to 
visit St. Petersburg for the purpose of conducting 
similar services there. This Lord Radstock did in 
1874, and in each of the three following winters. 
Certain Russian families of distinction appear to have 
caught the spirit of these evangelical labours ; the 
services have been continued at the mansion of M. 
Pashkoff and elsewhere. During the last winter 
meetings were held for devotional exercises, Bible 
readings, and preaching several times in the week, 
and at the closing meeting in May, at M. Pashkofi’s 
house, there were, it is stated, upwards of a thousand 
persons present. M. Pashkoff, Count Bobrinsky, and 
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Count Korff—all of them men of culture and ability 
—have been the principal speakers on these occa- 
sions, and their audiences have consisted of persons 
of all ranks. In the summer the same work is carried 
on at the country estates of the influential persons 
who have connected themselves with it, and it is 
stated that in some instances peasants have travelled as 
much as sixty miles in order to attend these services. 
It is not surprising that services of this unusual and, 
from their point of view, irregular character should 
have attracted the attention of the Russian autho- 
rities and have been discussed in the Synod of the 
Greek Church. We heard with much regret that re- 
pressive measures had been resolved upon, at least so 
far as M. Pashkoff is concerned, who was ordered to 
leave Russia within ten days of receiving the order. 
We shall trust, however, that Russian officialism will 
not succeed in extinguishing this little ray of gospel 
light, which that country, amid its great darkness, so 
sorely needs, and which many of the people have 
shown themselves so ready to welcome. 
THE EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS FROM FRANCE. 
In the name of the French Republic it has been 
thought good, on the one hand, to grant an amnesty 
to the Communist prisoners and exiles who still 
remained under the ban of the law which exacted 
retribution from the insurgents of 1871; and on the 
other hand, to put in force an old statute for the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France. The former 
measure is a welcome evidence of consciousness of 
strength, and an assurance of the stability of existing 
institutions. The latter, while it unquestionably 
testifies to the hatred and distrust of clericalism which 
are now in the ascendant in France, as a measure of 
State policy is a matter certainly open to discussion, 
and so far as English opinion is concerned, has gene- 
rally been regarded as a false move. Still, on this 
head, a calm and candid review of the entire position, 
so far as we can understand it, in France, will cause 
wise people not to form very swift or very positive 
conclusions. We can all understand why the 
French Government should wish to be rid of Jesuit 
instructors of schools. The Jesuits have not con- 
cealed—it must in justice be said—their detestation 
of the present régime in France. They detest M. 
Gambetta, and all those who, with him, are anxious 
to break the spell of clerical influence or to limit it 
within the strictest and narrowest bounds, and they 
instil into the minds of all who will listen to them the 
idea that one supreme object of hope and effort 
should be the downfall of the existing Republic. The 
law for the expulsion of the Order has therefore been 
put in force, and other religious Orders who will not 
submit to enrol themselves according to legislative 
enactment, may have to follow. The process of 
expulsion appears to have been carried out with as 
much abstinence from force—and we may say with 
as much polite consideration—as possible; but, of 
course, a measure of the kind is apt to present the 
wrongs and sufferings of the expelled persons in a 
strong light, and to evoke popular commiseration 








and sympathy. The Republic in this way certainly 
loses something in popular favour ; those answerable 
for it think that the gain more than counterbalances 
the loss. It is significant to note that a considerable 
body of the expelled Jesuits have made arrangements 
to settle in Wales. Detesting as we do the principles 
of their Order, and knowing something of its dis- 
honourable history, we are yet glad that England 
feels no necessity for refusing even to such refugees 
as these an asylum. In the light and atmosphere of 
freedom, Jesuit devices are out of their true element, 
and have already lost their chief power for mischief. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
CARE FOR LEPERS AT JERUSALEM. 


A touching and spirit-stirring sketch of the work 
of the Moravian Brethren among lepers has lately 
been published. From this we learn that the Mora- 
vians began their labours among this terribly afflicted 
class of sufferers sixty-two years ago in the Cape 
Colony. They were: abundantly rewarded for their 
painful and self-denying task by the grateful attach- 
ment of their poor patients, who manifested great 
readiness to accept their spiritual instruction and 
guidance, as well as the personal care which was 
bestowed upon them. In six years the superintendent 
of the mission baptized ninety-five adult persons on 
their profession of the Christian faith. At length, 
when four hundred graves had been occupied in the 
neighbourhood of the asylum, it was resolved by the 
Cape Government to remove the leper colony to 
Robben Island, in Table Bay. Thither a devoted 
Moravian brother and sister followed them, and 
‘were welcomed on their arrival with hymns of 
praise by the whole leper colony, which had as- 
sembled on the beach.’’ In 1867, for reasons not 
stated, so far as we have seen, the Cape Government 
superseded the Moravian missionaries, with thanks 
for their services, by a chaplain of the Church of 
England. In the same year a Moravian brother and 
sister, named Tappen, were established by the Direct- 
ing Board of their Church in a leper home at Jeru- 
salem, which had been opened there some two years 
previously by a compassionate German baron and 
baroness, whose hearts had been touched by the 
pitiable spectacle presented by the lepers outside the 
gates of the city. With rare devotion, and in the 
face of profound discouragement, and especially of 
the ingratitude of the lepers themselves, this good 
man and his wife have laboured on, for thirteen years, 
aided successively by two assistants, “sisters” of 
the same community. Mr. and Mrs. Tappen’s 
health broke down at length, and Mrs. Tappen died 
a few months ago. The utmost cost in money of 
this enterprise has been £350 a year, two-thirds of 
this being raised in England and one-third in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. The Moravian Board have 
lately undertaken the proprietorship of the Leper 
Hospital, and have incurred larger liabilities than 
have hitherto rested upon them. They ask both for 
volunteer helpers and for money. As for the per- 
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sonal part of such Christ-like service, we almost 
involuntarily exclaim, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” 

THE MISSION IN FUH-CHOW, CHINA. 


The Fuh-Chow Mission of the Church Missionary 
Society seems to be prosecuting its work in the face 
of a good deal of difficulty and discouragement just 
now. A brief note in the Jntelligencer (for July) 
makes the following statement :— 

‘«¢ Further letters from Fuh-chow exhibit a truly sad 
state of things. Three other Mission buildings in the 
city have been confiscated, in the teeth of the plainest 
provisions of the Treaty. The British Consul does 
nothing—we fear more from want of will than from 
want of power; and although Mr. Stewart went all 
the way to Peking to see Sir Thomas Wade, he could 
obtain no redress. Our much-tried brethren need all 
our sympathy and support and all our prayers.” 

We trust, however, that these discouragements are 
of only a temporary character. In letters whick 
appeared simultaneously with the statement above 
quoted, we find a record of good educational and 
other work done during the past year. In the theo- 
logical college of the mission the students had num- 
bered forty-five; eight of these had gone into active 
service on the mission-field, five had left on account 
of ill-health, and two because of inteliectual unfitness 
for the duties of the college. In the girls’ school 
there had been twenty-six pupils; in the boys’ school, 
twenty-eight ; and eight Bible women had been under 
training. According to the report given by the 
superintendent of the mission a good deal of solid 
work in the way of Biblical and other study had been 
accomplished; and Dr. Taylor’s Medical Mission, 
begun during the year in a small way, had secured in 
three months 500 patients. The authorities at Fuh- 





Chow seem strongly to object to the acquirement of | 


property by the missionary agents, and we can well 
understand that the position requires a great deal of 
delicacy, tact, and patience. 


WALDENSIAN MISSION WORK IN ITALY. 


A correspondent of a religious journal has lately 
made public some interesting notes, taken on the 
spot, of the missionary efforts of the Waldensian 
Church, with the view of quickening interest and 
sympathy among British Christians with regard to 
that historic community. He recalls ¢he six centuries 
of terrible persecution which the Waldensian Church 
endured, and of faithful witness to Christianity which 
it bore. The Waldensian Church consists of six- 
teen parishes, of which fifteen are in the valleys, and 
one isin Turin. The missionary zeal of these Chnis- 
tians has long been remarkable. In times of re- 
pression and persecution, they had their itinerating 
ministers working as simple pedlars in all parts of 
Italy. Only a few years ago they received permission 
from the State to meet under their own pastors for 
worship, and with this gift of religious liberty their 
missionary fervour has revealed itself in new activities. 
In different parts of Italy they have now 36 ordained 
ministers, 23 evangelists, 44 teachers, and 5 colpor- 





teurs—in all 108 missionary workers. They reckon 
more than 4,500 adherents, 2,500 communists, 1,600 
children in their Sunday-schools—converts, nearly all 
of them, from the Papal Church. They have 39 
regularly organized congregations, and 32 missionary 
stations; and besides this, they visit 78 places in 
different parts of Italy for spiritual work. Of course, 
the accession of converts from the Papacy excites a 
great deal of opposition, especially from the priests, 
and notwithstanding the formal acknowledgment by 
the State of their rights of conscience, both the 
missionaries and the converts have often to endure a 
good deal of petty persecution, and their sincerity, 
earnestness, and faith are put to tests sufficiently 
severe to establish a special claim upon our remem- 
brance and sympathy. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. J. C. MILLER, D.D. 


The Rev. Canon Miller died, after a long and 
painful illness, on Sunday, July 11th, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age. Canon Miller has for very 
many years been publicly regarded as one of the 
most able representatives of the Evangelical party in 
the Established Church. He took high honours at 
Oxford as a student, and when still a young man 
commanded attention and achieved success as the 
incumbent of Park Chapel, Chelsea. Thence he 
passed to the rectory of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, 
and it was there that the principal work of his life 
was accomplished. 
strong common-sense, generous sympathies, and 
remarkable oratorical powers, he wielded during 
those years a powerful influence, and his name, 
associated with the town in which he laboured so 


Endowed with great energy, 


arduously and successfully, became familiar through- 
out the country. He courageously led the way 
in the endeavour to adapt the services of the 
Established Church to popular requirements ; and 
in the shortening of the morning service, in the ar- 
rangement of early services for working men, of 
mid-day services for business men, and in other ways 
he introduced innovations which have been exten- 
sively followed with beneficial effect. Dr. Miller was 
also the originator of the idea of a ‘ Hospital Sun- 
day,” which has already proved so fruitful a seed of 
thought. In 1866 Dr. Miller was appointed by Lord 
Russell, then Prime Minister, to the Crown living of 
Greenwich, in 1871 was made a Canon of Worcester, 
and in 1872 was transferred to Rochester. He 
seemed to be marked out by many personal qualifica- 
tions and by zealous service for further preferment ; 
but there was something in him or in his mode of 
doing things which excited hostility and detraction 
as well as appreciation and praise. Somehow, at 
any rate, it happened that he did not become a 
bishop, and he could scarcely help feeling that some 
men who were his inferiors were being preferred 
before him. The honours that he did not win, how- 
ever, are of little moment now; he did a good work 
which lives after him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS. 


w= Godfrey found 
himself alone with May 
in the twilight, one evening, 
there was no doubt in his 
mind as to the reality 
of his love. Nora -= 
was with the Bramp- 
tons; Uncle White 
had not finished his after- 
dinner doze, and Lucy 
had discreetly betaken her- 
self upstairs. The draw- 
ing-room was dreamy 
in the dusk, and full of the 
perfume of flowers; May 
wore two or three white 
roses in the bosom 
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of her black dress, and looked as pure and 
delicate as a pale blossom herself. The 
street was quiet; a young moon was just 
rising above the house-tops ; it was truly the 
lovers’ hour. 

“We are going to be very happy, darling,” 
said Godfrey confidently, as he drew her 
close to him, ‘‘ Doesn’t it seem as if we had 
been waiting for years and years? I shall 
be thankful to give up all the roving habits, 
and find rest with you.” 

“You are not afraid of getting bored by 
married life, are you, Godfrey ?” asked May 
in her wistful tone. 

“Bored! My dear child, what made you 
think of such a thing ?” 

“‘ Tremember that Nora oncesaid you were 
the very man to be bored to death by mar- 
riage ; and I can’t help thinking of it.” 

“You mustn’t let any of Nora’s idle sayings 
come between us, dear. She doesn’t like 
me, I know, although she has done me a 
great kindness.” 

“There is no sympathy between you and 
Nora,” May owned. “ But she wants us to 
be happy, I am sure. Dear Godfrey, her 
fate is just the one shadow on nly joy! Isn’t 
it dreadful to think that she will have to 
spend her life in his company?” 

“‘ She will give him as little of her company 
as possible, I fancy,” Godfrey answered 
with a cynical smile. “Don’t fret about 
Nora, May. You are quite incapable of 
understanding such a nature as hers, and you 
are only wasting your compassion.” 

“You must not be hard upon her ; we owe 
everything to her kindness, Godfrey.” 

“TI don’t mean to be hard on her, pet ; she 
has made me eternally grateful. But I want 
you to spare yourself unnecessary pain. You 
do not in the least realise that what would 
be torture to you, can be tranquilly endured 
by a person like Nora.” 

“I think that makes me all the more sorry 
for her,” said Mayslowly. ‘ Are not blunted 
feelings to be pitied more than anything 
else?” 

“Yes, May; but we cannot mend the 
matter. Let it alone, dear; and be happy 
with me.” 

The sweet eyes, looking up trustingly into 
his, gave a ready assurance that she could 
have few thoughts beyond him, 

““T have had enough of town-life,” he con- 
tinued. ‘If it could be managed, May, I 
should like to get quite a countrified cottage, 
somewhere on the banks of the river. I 
shouldn’t object even to a thatched roof. 
Of course the whole place must be smothered 
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with roses! And we shall have music in the 
evenings ; I mean to take to my guitar 
again.” 

May could not help thinking of the music. 
book serenader. But Nora had been too 
absurd ; Godfrey could never look like that. 

** And we shall have time for a great deal 
of reading,” she said ; “ that will be delight- 
ful. Then, too, there is your painting, 
Godfrey.” 

“Yes; I shall paint on panels whenever 
I find them. By the way, I hope we shall 
be able to afford some carved oak for our 
rooms, There is nothing that looks so well.” 

“ Nora has promised to furnish our draw- 
ing-room according to our own taste. She 
is most generous,” said May warmly. 

“She is very good-natured, not generous,” 
Godfrey replied. “Good-nature means giving 
things away; generosity means giving things 
away when you want them yourself.” 

May recalled the division of Aunt White's 
ornaments and did not contradict him. But 
she foresaw, regretfully, that Godfrey and Nora 
would never be in the least disposed to over- 
rate each other. Whenever they met they 
would be sure to detect each other’s little 
weaknesses, even if they kept peace. There 
would, however, be small fear of any open 
rupture. Godfrey was too thoroughly well- 
bred to be quarrelsome, and would only 
show himself tranquilly amused when Nora 
was unpleasantly candid. 

As days passed on, and the two engaged 
men came almost daily to the house, the 
contrast between their mode of wooing 
became more and more apparent. Godfrey 
shone in the character of a Jover, and possi- 
bly felt a secret delight in doing gracefully 
what Mr. Tyne did clumsily. If he could 
not afford to make many presents, he 
thoroughly understood the art of paying 
attentions. May viewed her cousin’s rings, 
lockets, and bracelets without the faintest 
touch of envy ; she was abundantly satisfied 
with flowers instead of gems, and felt so 
proud of her betrothed, and so perfectly 
happy, that it was a pleasure to see her. 
Even the grave Martha could not refrain from 
commenting on the two courtships to cook. 

“Mr, Tyne makes love for all the world 
like the big rhinoceros in the Zoological,” 
said she. “It’s a wonder to me how that 
beautiful creature can smile upon him as she 
does. But la! it’s his money that’s buying 
her. Now there’s Mr. Burnside is a proper 
gentleman, indeed; and though I’m only a 
poor girl I’d sooner have his pleasant words 
and looks than the other’s fine presents.” 
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“Well, I’m free to say I’m quite of your 
mind,” responded cook frankly. “I'd 
rather stand in Miss May’s shoes than Miss 
Nora’s, if I’d got to change places with one 
of ’em.” 

But Mr. Tyne was not in the least affected 
py Godfrey’s superiority in the art of love- 
making. If he had been veritably that 
rhinoceros to which Martha _irreverently 
likened him, he could not have possessed a 
thicker skin. What mattered it if people 
secretly thought him coarse and clumsy when 
he had money enough to purchase whatever 
he wanted? He was too shrewd not to 
know that he was an unattractive man, and 
too hard-natured to regret his repulsiveness. 
Nor did that repulsiveness arise from his 
personal defects, but from his complete insen- 
sitiveness. He was vulgar ; yet the vulgarity 
was not to be traced to low birth nor lack of 
education, but simply to his incapability of 
fine feeling. 

It was this insensibility that shocked and 
repelled Lucy and May, and made Uncle 
White stand aloof from him without exactly 
knowing why. 

“JT want to like him, my dear,” the old 
gentleman said to Lucy in confidence, “ but 
I can’t. I hope poor Nora isn’t making a 
mistake ; but how can I stop her if she is?” 

“You cannot stop her, dear uncle,” Lucy 
answered soothingly. “We must make the 
best of him. Anyhow, Nora will get on 
better with him than a more sensitive woman 
would ; and she has a power of governing.” 

“Ves; she has a power of governing, 
assented Uncle White, who had lately under- 
stood the character of his eldest niece better 
than he had done at first. “But I don’t 
think anybody on earth would ever succeed 
in governing Robert Tyne. If you were to 
put a hook in his nose and a bridle in his 
jaws, you would never turn him one hair’s- 
breadth from his purpose.” 

“Then Nora must learn submission,” said 
Lucy, trying to speak cheerfully. “ We have 
all given in to her a great deal, because we 
loved her, and liked her to have her own way. 
But she is too sensible to expect that a hus- 
band will be as yielding as we have been.” 

Through all Nora’s triumph, and her un- 
feigned delight in the fine things lavished 
upon her, she could not help feeling secretly 
ashamed of her lover. She almost hated 
Godfrey Burnside because Mr. Tyne acted as 
a foilto his graces. And yet she often asked 
herself, indignantly, what there was to be 
ashamed of in her affianced husband? He 
was well acquainted with all the usages of 


” 


good society, and never transgressed any of 
fashion’s by-laws. He was always civilly 
received ; often positively caressed by men 
and women of high social standing, and 
many a fair girl would have accepted him as 
readily as Nora had done. But Nora White 
was not quite such a callous person as God- 
frey thought her ; and sometimes the sting of 
dissatisfaction would make itself felt through 
her armour of worldliness. 

Lucy, the patient confidante of the house- 
hold, occasionally detected signs of this dis- 
satisfaction in her unguarded speeches. 

“ T shall be really glad when my wedding 
is over,” she said one day, in irritation. 

“‘T am sorry that you are in haste to leave 
us, dear Nora,” Lucy answered, a little sadly. 

“Tt is not that. But Iam sick of God- 
frey Burnside’s philandering. He delights 
in showing us all how perfectly he under- 
stands the art of courtship ; and I dare say he 
is well practised in it. He is a man who 
would like to pass the greater part of his life 
in spooning, simply because he knows he 
does it gracefully. When he is married he'll 
be wretched, and make May wretched too.” 

“He is really in love with May,” said 
Lucy quietly. ‘And I think him improved. 
I am sure he is grateful to you and Mr. Tyne 
for providing for them.” 

“Of course I wish him well,” replied Nora, 
somewhat mollified. “And I believe May 
would have fretted herself to death if I hadn’t 
taken the affair in hand and settled it.” 

It was Nora’s wish that her marriage 
should take place at a popular watering-place 
where there would be plenty of fashionable 
witnesses. She did not want to be married 
in town when all the best people were gone 
away. The wedding was to come off in 
August; as Mr. Tyne had said, there was 
nothing to wait for, and his grand house at 
Prince’s Gate was quite ready to receive the 
bride. 

Uncle White acquiesced meekly in all her 
arrangements. Moreover he was not sorry 
to give the wedding breakfast at a seaside 
hotel, and get change of air and scene for 
his two remaining nieces and himself. They 
were all feeling a little worn and jaded; two 
courtships going on vigorously at the same 
time were rather too much for a quiet family, 
| and Lucy, especially, was beginning percep- 
tibly to droop. 

“T hope you are not going to bring that 
pale face to my wedding, Lucy,” said Nora 
with a dash of spitefulness, “If you do, 
| people will think that you repine at being 
' Jeft ‘ withering on the virgin thorn.’” 
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But Lucy made no reply, and devoted 
herself to the business of packing up her 
cousin’s belongings. If it had not been for 
her. clear brain and willing hands many 
things would have been left undone in those 
days of confusion, She filled the great 
trunks that were to contain Nora’s trousseau, 
as well as the less imposing boxes which 
were destined to hold May’s wardrobe and 
her own. Head and heart often ached over 
the labour ; but Lucy was one of those rare 
women who can do a kindness without letting 
anybody know what it costs. Nora gave 
her scanty thanks, and May was too ab- 
sorbed in bliss to realise all that Lucy was 
doing. The big boxes got filled somehow, 
and Nora, being a substantial person, con- 
descended to sit upon the lids, an easy task 
which involved no sacrifice of time and 
strength. 

The wedding-dress came home two days 
before they started for the seaside. A 
superb beauty was Nora in white satin and 
orange blossoms ; cook and Martha, who 
were permitted to see the show, talked about 
it for months afterwards. The bride-elect 
enjoyed to the full this foretaste of triumph, 
and paced majestically up and down the 
room for inspection. 

‘A bride should always walk slowly to the 
ditar if she is handsome,” she said oracularly. 
“It gives people time to look at her, and 
makes her gown sweep gracefully. Remem- 
ber that, May, if you wish to create a good 
impression.” 

“T shall be married in a plain travelling- 
costume,” replied May. “ There will be no 
crowds to gaze at me. And I shall be feel- 
ing so much, that I am sure I shan’t recol- 
lect what I am wearing.” 

“Feelings are a mistake at weddings,” 
said Nora; “they make you either too pale 
or too red. What, dear uncle, have we girls 
talked too much? I see you are going off in 
disgust.” 

The bridal finery was carefully packed be- 
fore Lucy ventured to rest. It was the day 
before their departure, and there was cloudless 
sunshine out-of-doors ; but she had been too 
busy all the morning to leave the house. 
Before the luncheon hour all the work was 
done, and she sat down to the mid-day meal 
with small appetite, feeling far more ready 
to cry than to eat. After it was over she 
sauntered into the drawing-room, and looked 
absently out of window, wondering whether 
she could summon up energy enough to go 
walking. 

A silvery little shout came up from the 














pavement below. It was Polly’s shout; 
there was no mistaking the sound, and it 
brought a flush of pleasure into Lucy’s pale 
cheeks. 

A few moments more and a lady was 
ushered into the drawing-room, attended by 
Roley and Polly, who ran up to Lucy with 
sunny faces, ready to be kissed. Lucy was 
now regarded quite as an old friend by the 
Heath children, and their frequent visits to 
Seymour Street had made them perfectly at 
home in the house. The lady, who was an 
elderly woman in widow's weeds, pleasantly 
introduced herself. 

“IT have been told a great deal about you, 
Miss Bowyer,” she said; “but I dare say 
you have never heard my name. Iam Mrs, 
Adye ;—an old friend of Mr. Heath’s.” 

“Nurse has often spoken of you,” Lucy 
answered, holding out her hand. “ You are 
Polly’s godmother, I know.” 

“Yes; and no godchild was ever better 
loved. They told me how your acquaint- 
ance with her began.” 

“Tt isa friendship now,” said Lucy brightly, 
as she drew Polly towards her. “ And Roley 
is my friend too ;—what a big little man he 
is growing!” 

Mrs. Adye did not wonder that the children’s 
hearts had been so.quickly won. Lucy had 
neither Nora’s glowing beauty nor May’s 
patrician grace ; but she possessed a certain 
attractiveness of her own. She was a small, 
trim woman, well-formed, and remarkable 
for a daisy-like neatness. There was a slight 
plumpness about her figure and face ; her 
cheeks dimpled with the faintest smile. She 
had the kind of countenance that looks well 
in a close bonnet tied under the chin ; sunny 
blue-grey eyes, light-brown hair, and a fresh 
complexion. Without being exactly common- 
place, she was the sort of person that one 
often sees, and is always glad to meet. Girls 
of her type may be met in railway carriages 
patiently soothing fractious children, who 
but for their management would make the 
journey unbearable to their fellow-travellers. 
Women like her are seen in hospital wards, 
coming and going as noiselessly as sunbeams, 
useful in their quiet strength, and always to 
be relied upon in an emergency. Their 
real names are many ; but the pretty name 
of Lucy, with its simple meaning, “ born at 
break of day,” would well befit all such 
spirits as these. They come, like daybreak, 
into many a darkened life, and bring with 
them the very sweetness and freshness of the 
dawn. 

“We are come to carry you out walking 
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with us,” said Mrs. Adye in her motherly | Tea in the Heath nursery was a festival to 
tone. “ Nurse is wheeling baby about Berke- | be long remembered. Polly’s remarks were 


ley Square, delighting in this afternoon sun- 
shine and soft wind. We will go and join 
her, if you please ; and then you will return 
with us to the nursery tea. Does the plan 
suit you ?” 

“Very well indeed,” Lucy answered, 
smiling. 

“Then I hope you will stay and dine with 
Mr. Heath and me this evening ?” 


“That I must not do, thank you,” replied | 


Lucy with a little sigh. “We have some 
friends coming to-night. But as we are not 
to dine till seven, I can spend some time 
with you.” 

The prospect of being away from the 
- household for a while was really cheering. 
Lucy had worked on with little help from 
any one, and had had to find brains for the 


whole family. Nora’s contradictory orders | 


and uncertain temper had unsettled even the 
discreet servants, and they had flown hither 
and thither in a state of nervous bewilder- 


ment. May, attended by Martha, had gone | 


into Oxford Street to make a few last pur- 
chases ; but Nora was in her own room, and 
heard Lucy coming up-stairs to get ready for 
the walk. 

“Ts that you, Lucy?” she said, opening 
her door. ‘ Pray come here and set a few 
stitches in this lace neck-tie of mine.” 

“ Not now, Nora; I want some fresh air,” 
responded Lucy with quiet decision. 

“Surely you are not going out? Who is 
down-stairs ?” 

“Mrs. Adye and the little Heaths. I 
have promised to spend an hour or two with 
them.” 

“ How absurd to leave the house when we 
are all in confusion! It was stupid of Mrs. 
Adye to call to-day, and those children are 
an everlasting nuisance. Do tell them you 
can’t go out.” 

“You are very selfish, Nora,” said Lucy, 
facing her cousin with a resolute look. “I 
finished your packing this morning, and I 
feel really tired. As to the children, they 
are not a nuisance to me; I think I have a 
right to take a little pleasure in my own 
way.” 

She would not wait to hear Nora’s answer, 
even had one been ready. But Miss White 
was silenced, and sat down to repair the 
neck-tie with her own hands, feeling that 
Lucy was right. A little plain-speaking, 
now and then, is a good thing; and Lucy 
went her way without any regret for the 
reproof she had uttered. 





gradually becoming more intelligible, and 
Lucy’s ear had grown accustomed to Poly- 
syllables, as Mr. Heath called them. In 


| honour of Miss Bowyer’s visit, Roley was 


allowed to have a little tea mingled with his. 
milk-and-water—brown tea being one of the 


| luxuries he always sighed for, instead of his 


own pale beverage. 

“TI feels twite a man to-day,” he said, 
gazing exultingly into his mug. ‘ Beeyown 
tea’s awfully nice.” 

Some of the favourite animals out of the 
ark were invited to share the feast; an 
orange tiger and a slaty-blue hyena kept 
guard over Polly’s plate, and a pink-and- 
white cow, with three legs, languidly sup- 


| ported herself against the butter-dish. Baby, 


securely barred into her high chair, and 
seated very close to the table, burst into a 
happy crow now and then, and belaboured 
nurse, in a friendly manner, with her spoon. 

Lucy and her new friend had a talk in the 
twilight that evening. And it came out that 
Mrs. Adye was the mother of the strange 
clergyman who had preached at St. An- 


| thony’s. 


“1 wish you could know my Franklin,” 


| said the widow in her kindly way. ‘“ He is 


just the man to help people when they are 
getting a little tired of the journey.” 

“¢Weary with the march of life!’ ” whis- 
pered Lucy, trying to keep back her tears. 

“ Ah, my child, that is your case!” said 
Mrs. Adye, laying a hand on her shoulder. 
* Don’t be afraid to trustan old woman who 
has gone over the ground that you are tread- 
ing now.” 

Thus encouraged Lucy spoke ; more freely, 
perhaps, than she had ever spoken to any 
human being before. It was a comfort to 
have this motherly heart to lean upon, even 
for a little while. It was like Mercy coming 
to Christiana to be soothed and strengthened. 


CHAPTER IX.—“‘ALL THAT GLISTERS IS NOT 
GOLD.” 


Lucy could never give any clear descrip- 
tion of Nora’s wedding. Every one talked 
of the bride’s beauty; but Lucy scarcely 
knew how she looked. To her the whole 
scene was like a strange dream, from which 
she half expected to wake and find herself 
in Glenton again. 

Nora was married in a grand church, with 
bran-new stained-glass windows and an altar- 
cloth glittering with gold. It seemed to poor 
dazed Lucy that everything glittered that 
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was more than she could bear. She felt a 
vague longing for some cool, shady retreat, 
where she might lie down and rest her aching 
head. The church was crowded from end to 
end, and all the people seemed to wear 
brilliant hues that dazzled her eyes. When 
the bridal train came out again into the open 
air, the glaring sunshine was almost intol- 
erable. The breakfast was a bewildering 
jumble of flowers, and smiles, and meaning- 
less speeches. She was absolutely too sick 
and weary to feel any pang when Nora kissed 
her and said good-bye. 

She found her old self again at the close of 
the day. The great hotel in which they were 
staying overlooked the sea; May and God- 
frey paced up and down a balcony outside 
the room where she was lying, worn out. 
All the wedding guests had departed ; and 
the quietness soothed her strained nerves, 
and gave her leisure to collect her thoughts. 
A cool air wandered in through the open 
windows, breathing sweetly upon her closed 
eyes. It reminded her of that refreshing, 
tranquillising influence which the love of the 
great Father exerts upon his weary children. 
Her tears began to flow; quiet tears of 
gratitude for this sweet sensation of peace. 

* Dear Lucy,” said Godfrey’s voice at her 
side, ‘‘all this bustle and parade have been 
too much for you !” 

His gentle fingers stroked away the hair 
from her forehead with a soothing touch. 
That brotherly kindness was pleasant to 
Lucy. In spite of Godfrey’s faults she had 
liked him always, and he understood and 
appreciated her unselfish nature. 

“ Are you too tired to come and sit on the 
balcony for a little while?” he asked. “The 
cool air will revive you ; and the sea is beau- 
tiful this evening.” 

She rose from the sofa, and he wheeled a 
low chair out of the French window. May 
wrapped a shawl round her shoulders and 
put her gently into the seat. 

The sea was no longer that intense glitter- 
ing blue which had made her eyes ache 
in the morning. It was shining peacefully 
now, in the calm radiance of a golden sunset. 
There was no fiery glow in the sky, but a 
subdued brightness that made Lucy think of 
the heritage of the saints in light. She sat 


still, and silently enjoyed the scene. ‘The 
glory was so soft that she could look upon it 
undazzled and muse about that higher glory 
which it typified. 

She could think more tranquilly of Nora 
now than she had ever done before. 


It is 


morning, and the blaze of light and colour 








an ill thing for us when we have no guide 
but a passionate desire; and Nora, alas! 
would have no other guide. But there must 
come a time when her heart would cry out 
for better guidance. Lucy had faith to 
believe that she would not be left unpitied 
and forsaken in the barren land to which her 
path was tending. 

“There is something almost vulgar ina 
great bridal show,” said May, breaking the 
silence. ‘I never thought so till to-day, 
But, somehow, I felt as if the real sacredness 
of marriage was profaned by all this pomp.” 

“There was no real sacredness in the 
marriage that took place this morning,” re- 
marked Godfrey gravely. “Do you think 
that Mr. Tyne is going to love his wife 
according to God’s Word? Or that Nora 
means to be a follower of holy and godly 
matrons? Don’t look as if you thought me 
uncharitable, Lucy; but I own that the whole 
thing disgusted me utterly.” 

“Let us talk of it no more to-night,” Lucy 
pleaded. “We must let them go their way, 
and be as hopeful as we can.” 

The girls were not sorry to leave the hotel 
for a quiet lodging-house still nearer to the 
sea. Here the hot summer days came 
and went in peace. ‘There were long 
mornings spent idly on the shingle, while 
they breathed the salt air, and watched the 
children at play ; and there were still even- 
ings, when the waters grew golden with the 
level sunbeams. Letters from Godfrey came 
every day, and May fed upon them, growing 
quite beautiful in her happiness. Nora wrote 
one or two short notes from the various 
places she was visiting on her wedding tour; 
but they contained no expressions of bridal 
contentment. Brief and matter-of-fact, they 
related chiefly to purchases that had been or 
were about to be made; and there was an 
evident impatience to get the tour over and 
be established in her new home. 

“This is quite as much as we can reason- 
ably expect,” said Lucy, when May sighed 
over one of these heartless notes. “ At any 
rate it is better than feigned raptures.” 

* But it will not be a real going home to 
her,” cried May sadly. ‘She only wants to 
get to the fine house and furniture! Does 
she think to find content growing out of her 
splendid carpets ?” 

“Hush!” Lucy said softly. ‘It is not 
for us to say how or where content may be 
found. She has chosen her path, and all we 
can do now is to pray that she may walk up- 
rightly in it.” 








“ That is just what I fear she will not do,” 
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Lucy, I have seen Nora’s character in a new 
light. She cannot exist without the constant 
stimulus of admiration. And if—if——” 

“Dearest May, we must not torment our- 
selves with ifs! I think it is Sydney Smith who 
advises us to take short views; and, by-the- 
bye, that is only another way of saying what 
our Lord said long ago.” 

Uncle White and his nieces returned to 
Seymour Street on the first of September. It 
was afternoon when they arrived, and the 
street was pleasant and tranquil in the four- 


o'clock sunshine. Instead of waiting for the | 


usual dinner at six, they sat down to a sub- 
stantial tea at five, and were joined by God- 
frey Burnside. 


Not one of them would have admitted that | 


they enjoyed their homely meal all the more 
because Nora was not with them. And yet, 
who does not know what it is to sigh for an 
absent face, feeling all the while a sense of 
relief at its absence? They were sorry to 
have lost her; their love was loyal to her 
still; but the talk went on more freely, and 
their hearts were opened more unreservedly, 
because she was not there. 

Perhaps they had never thoroughly realised 
what a check her worldly nature had been. 
They had repressed many a feeling that ought 
to have had full play, just because they feared 
her scornful smile or mocking word. There 


was a sort of happy childishness about the | 


little group that day; the travellers’ tea was 
a species of indoor picnic, from which all 
ceremony was abolished. Uncle White de- 


veloped a quaint playfulness which delighted | 
the young people. May was at her brightest 


and best, and Godfrey, full of life and hope, 


could hardly be recognised as the Monsieur | 


Melancholy of former days. Lucy was, on 
the whole, the gravest of the party; but it 
was a cheerful gravity that never sobered the 
rest. When the meal was over, she stated her 
intention of looking in upon the little Heaths. 
A box of bonbons and cake had been sent to 


them from the seaside ; it was duly acknow- | 


ledged by the curate, who put in nurse’s duty, 
and said that baby was not well. 

Mr. Heath was away from home, taking a 
fortnight’s holiday with his friends, the Adyes. 
There had been a talk of sending nurse and 
the children to a watering-place; but baby 
had quickly recovered from her little ailment, 
and the curate could ill afford the expenses 
of such a trip. Nurse had said, in her cheery 
way, that they must be content with such 
health as they had, which was a good deal 
better than most people’s. 


May answered in a low voice. “ Of late, | 


Rebecca ushered Lucy into the nursery at 
| roosting-time. She entered quietly, and re- 
ceived a smile of welcome from nurse, who 
had a small white-robed figure kneeling in 
her lap. Polly was in the middle of her 
| prayers, but her head turned as the door 
| opened. 

“Ti-sake, amen,” said Polly briefly. 
*’Ave ’oo dot tum more veddin’-cake ?” 

“Oh, what a greedy little girl!” sighed 
nurse, shaking her head. ‘“ But doesn’t she 
improve in her talking, Miss Bowyer? Get- 
ting quite distinct, her father says.” 

Polly was transferred to Lucy’s lap for a 
few minutes, and, not being a bit sleepy, re- 
peated her question, 
| “There is a very large piece of wedding- 
cake at home,” said Lucy. “ You shall come 
/and see me to-morrow, if you will be satisfied 
with just a tiny taste of it.” 

‘* All the animocs in the ark had some,” 
remarked Roley, with a hand on Lucy’s arm 
to engage her attention. ‘“‘ We made a feast, 
and ’vited Maria Jakes, and Noah, and every- 
body. Sush fun! But by-’m-by Polly flewed 
into a wage with Noah, and frowed him out 
0’ window.” 

“Oh, Polly, were you really so unkind to 
| poor dear Noah?” asked Lucy. 

Polly nodded, without expressing the 
faintest regret for her conduct. 

“ He wasn’t twite tilled,” Roley continued. 
“’Becca wushed out and picked him up. 
The poor gee-waffe was going to be frowed 
after him; but nurse put Polly in the corner, 
and she woared so, that father came up- 
stairs.” 

‘Master Roley,” said nurse gravely, “a 
brother should never tell of a sister’s faults ; 
and little gentlemen should try to hide the 
naughtiness of little ladies.” 
| Roley looked abashed. “I jest fought it 
would ’muse Miss Bowyer,” he said in a tone 
| of apology. 
| Polly was put to bed by Lucy that even- 
ing, and behaved herself with perfect amia- 
| bility. Roley soon followed; and then, 
| seeing that nurse was disposed for a chat, 
| Lucy seated herself by the window. 
| «] wish you could have seen more of Mrs. 
| 
| 
| 





Adye, miss,” said nurse, folding up the little 
garments that were scattered about, and 
| quietly putting the room in order. “She's 
just the very best lady I ever knew; and 
that’s saying a great deal, for I’ve met with 
many good ones'in my time.” 

“She was very kind,’ Lucy answered. 
“T should like to meet her again.” 

“She has been like a mother to Mr. 
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Heath,” nurse went on. “ He was first at 
school, and then at college, with her son; 
and I’ve heard that Mr. Adye always stood 
up for Mr. Heath, and defended him when 
others wanted to put upon him.” 

“TI heard Mr. Adye preach at St. An- 
thony’s,” said Lucy. ‘ He would be just 
the kind of man to defend anybody who was 
weaker than himself. He seemed strong 
and brave, and looked almost like a soldier.” 

“He is a soldiers son, miss,” replied 
nurse, well pleased. ‘* General Adye was a 
gallant man, and Mr. Franklin is like his 
father. At first everybody believed that he 
would enter the service ; but he changed his 
mind, and his parents would not thwart him. 
Yet, somehow, as you say, he has got a 
soldier look about him; and I think, may 
be, that’s one of the reasons why he makes 
such a good clergyman. Men will listen to 
him, because he doesn’t look like a milk- 
sop.” 

** No one can help listening to him,” Lucy 
said, thinking of the one sermon she had 
heard. 

** He’s a wonderful man, miss, as Mr. Heath 
often says. He’s got a way of believing in 
people until he makes them believe in them- 
selves. Some parsons, you see, are all for 
knocking us down, but Mr. Adye is for 
lifting us up; and I’m pretty well sure that 
his plan answers better than the other. It 
works as weil with children as with grown 
persons. If I were to be always telling Roley 
and Polly of their faults, they’d come to be- 
lieve that they had faults, and nothing else. 
So I remember Mr. Adye’s plan, and tell 
them there’s so much in them that’s nice and 
good, that it’s a pity they should ever spoil 
themselves with naughty tempers.” 

“ It would be pleasant for Mr. Heath and 
the children if the Adyes were near them,” 
said Lucy, rising to take her leave. 

“Yes, miss; I wish Mrs. Adye and her | 
son were in town. But Mr. Adye’s church is 
in Manchester.” 





Lucy went home in a cheerful mood, and | 
found Uncle White in the drawing-room | 
listening to a duet sung by May and Godfrey. | 
The pair had become quite at ease in his | 
presence, and minded him no more than they | 
did Lucy. He was delighted with their | 
music, which had often been silenced while | 
Nora ruled in the house. | 

Lucy, too, sat and listened with genuine | 
pleasure. The voices were very sweet, and | 
blended perfectly. They were singing an | 
old German song translated into English, and | 
set to an air well known and full of the | 





deepest pathos. ‘“ When the swallows home- 
ward fly” they sang, while Lucy seemed to 
see the fading roses and yellowing woods of 
autumn. ‘There are melodies that make us 
behold visions. ‘The last verse thrilled her 
with its intense hopefulness, soaring high 
above the sorrow of the first strain :-— 


* All our fears shall then be o’er, 
Meetiug in sunlight we part no more!”’ 


Her soul looked onward to the eternal unions 
of another life—a life in which human love 
shall exist without human trouble. There, 
in the renewed world, there would be many 
a “meeting in sunlight,” thought Lucy; and 
the light would be no transient glow, but an 
everlasting brightness. 

“We must often sing to Lucy; it makes 
her look happy,” said Godfrey, noticing the 
expression of her face. 

May was to be married in November, and 
rather rejoiced at the idea of a bridal in the 
gloomiest month of the year. When there is 
summer in the heart it is apt to exult over 
the dreariness of winter skies, feeling secure 
in its own little world of blossoms and sun- 
shine. 

The preparations for the second wedding 
were humble enough in comparison with the 
first. May said considerately that she would 
not make such heavy demands on her uncle’s 
purse as Nora had done ; and Godfrey’s good 
taste was opposed to a great show. She was 
well supplied, however, with all that a bride 
in modest circumstances could require ; every- 
thing pleased her, she was grateful and easily 
satisfied. While the purchases and arrange- 
ments were going on there came a hastily- 
written note from Nora, announcing her return 
from the wedding journey and her arrival at 
Prince’s Gate. 

Her cousins put aside their occupations 
and set off to see her without an hour’s delay. 
They said little to each other on the way to 
Mr. Tyne’s house, and their hearts beat faster 
as they drew near his door. Both knew that 
they had bidden a long good-bye to the 
friend and companion of other days. The 
Nora who lived in that fine mansion had 
nothing in common with the girl who had 
taught a farmer’s children, and shared in the 
simple pleasures of the old life. They felt 
strangely quiet and subdued as the footman 
threw open the door of the great drawing- 
room, and they entered it for the first time 
since Nora had become mistress of the house. 
The bride came to meet them from a smaller 
room divided by thick curtains from the 
larger apartment. Inside those curtains there 
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vas a charming little sanctum 
full of warmth, and colour, and 
fragrance; and she drew them 
at once into her retreat, with 
smiles and kind words of wel. 
come; but somehow the smiles 
seemed forced, and the words 
lacked the true heart-felt ring. 

“Tt is quite delightful to be at 
home,” she said in rather a studied 
manner. ‘ Robert would have 
spent the winter in Rome if I had 
not pressed him to return to town. 

How is my uncle? Why 
did he not come with 
you?” 

“He thought we should 
have a great deal to talk about,” 
replied Lucy, “so he decided 
to see you to-morrow. This 

room is perfectly lovely, 

Nora! One forgets that 

summer is over when 

one looks at _ these 
flowers.” 

“Tam fond of flowers,” rejoined 
Nora, pleased that her surround- 
ings were 
admired. 
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“ That is a Birket Foster you are looking at, 
May. Isn’t it a sunny little bit of village 
scenery? I hate the country in reality, but 
even Glenton would be charming in a pic- 
ture.” 

“This is not unlike a piece of Glenton,” 
said May. “I seem to know that gate and 
those old elms quite well.” 

“My dear child, there are gates and old 
elms in every village in the kingdom. By 
the way, what does Mrs. Burnside say to 
you? Is she coming up to town for the wed- 
ding ?” 

“She is really gracious,” May answered. 
“We are to go to her for a few days while 
we are on our tour. She is not well enough, 
she says, to be present at the marriage. And 
it is to be the very quietest affair possible.” 

“ Chacun @ son gott,” said Nora, lifting her 
eyebrows. “I delight in the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world. Do you know, 
Sophia Brampton heard that Miss Hatherleigh 
went to church to see me married? I have 
a very clear recollection of a fashionable 
crowd, but bridal etiquette nailed my eyes to 
the church floor. Iam quite sure my wed- 
ding was a great success.” 

“Everybody said you were wonderfully 
beautiful,” remarked May, feeling the neces- 
sity of saying something. “ But Lucy and I 
scarcely looked at you; we were both tired, 
and dreadfully afraid of breaking down.” 

“Emotions!” laughed Nora. “ They are 
inconvenient things; you should get rid of 
them. Robert was cool enough to observe 
the admiring glances from all sides.” 

The two girls were not suffered to depart 
before luncheon. Mr. Tyne, much to their 
relief, was absent ; and Nora presided at her 
table with ease and gaiety. Her cousins’ 
spirits were not so high as her own; they 
felt unaccountably shy, and could not suc- 
ceed in getting back their old manner. Each 
was inwardly vexed with herself, and hoped 
that Nora did not perceive the constraint. 

“Oh, I am so glad the first visit is over!” 
sighed May, when they were fairly outside 
the house. “It won’t be so bad next time. 
We must have seemed very stupid, Lucy.” 

“We didn’t acquit ourselves brilliantly,” 
Lucy confessed. “Never mind; Nora is 
good-natured enough to pardon our short- 
comings. I must be growing nervous, I sup- 
pose, for I have actually got a return of the 
wedding-day headache.” 

“‘ Emotions !” said May, mimicking Nora’s 
manner. “Ah, Lucy, you and I must 
always jog along the cool sequestered vale of 
life.” 





CHAPTER X,— HERE IN THE LONG, UN- 
LOVELY STREET.” 

A NoveMBER day was closing in, and the 
wind was singing a winter song through 
Seymour Street while Uncle White and Lucy 
sat by the fire together. 

May had been married that morning. 
Good Mr. Heath had performed the cere- 
mony, without any assistance, to everybody’s 
satisfaction ; and Roley-poley and Polly had 
witnessed it from a convenient pew. Inspite 
of all nurse’s care, Polly had made one or 
two audible observations. But they had not 
disturbed any one, and she went home re- 
joicing in the thought of more wedding-cake. 

The wedded pair had gone to Bonchurch ; 
that little bit of fairyland where winter winds 
have lost their power, and flowers bloom on, 
scarcely knowing when the summer is ended. 
There was no feigned happiness in their 
faces : their joy was as real as the blessings 
that Lucy gave them from her heart. Even 
Nora was somewhat moved, and had nothing 
to say against emotions that day. 

And now Uncle White and Lucy were 
sitting by their fire, and thinking of the birds 
that had flown from the nest. Early in the 
year the three girls had come to the old 
man’s home, and two of them were gone 
already ! One was left—the one with whom 
it would have been hardest to part, thought 
Uncle White, taking her soft hand into his. 

She looked at him, and smiled with tear- 
ful eyes. 

“T wonder how long you will stay with 
me, child?” he said thoughtfully. 

“TJ think I shall never leave you,” she 
answered, in her gentle tone. “I seem to 
see myself a quiet spinster, taking care of 
other women’s children—a sort of. leisure 
hand, helping everybody.” 

“‘ No, Lucy, no ; I don’t like that picture.” 

“Yet it is not an unpleasant one, dear 
uncle. I don’t know how the world would 
| get on if there were no single women to pick 
‘up the neglected duties. We do not hear 
| the present generation sneering at old maids ; 

it knows their value too well.” 
| “That is true enough,” Uncle White 
| admitted. “There is plenty of work for 
| unmarried women to do, and thousands of 
'them are doing it nobly. But I do not 
| believe you will always be found in their 
| ranks, Lucy.” 

“ Why not?” she asked, smiling. 

“Because some good man will want you 
for a helpmeet. He is sure to be good, for 





I do not fancy that you have those qualities 
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which attract bad men. And even if you 
chanced to attract them, they would never 
win you. You must either meet a kindred 
spirit, or be like the pale primroses that die 
unmarried ! ” 

They laughed together; but Lucy’s face 
was soon grave again. 

“Uncle,” she said seriously, “I think I 
could find many kindred spirits among 
women; but few among men. I have been 
in society enough lately to see that some of 
the very men I like best, are just those who 
seem to have no religion at all. I must 
frankly own that religious men disappoint 
me.” 

“Why, there is Mr. Heath!” exclaimed 
Uncle White in surprise. “You get on 
wonderfully well with him.” 

“T like him and respect him,” Lucy 
answered. ‘Only he wants confidence in 
himself, and he is always under acloud. A 
woman who truly loved him might take him 
by the hand and lead him out into the sun- 
light. But my ideal man is a Greatheart ; a 
helper, and a warrior, conscious of the strength 
and wisdom that he has received from his 


King. Such a man literally ‘walks in the | 


light ;? and weaker people are thankful to 
follow his steps. And then, too, they know 
he is ever ready to fight other folks’ enemies 
as well as hisown. I mean spiritual enemies, 
uncle ; my hero would be too noble to take 
much heed of human foes, if they happened 
to cross his path.” 

“ My dear, there are no such men to be 


found nowadays,” said Uncle White, who | 
always believed that good things and good | 


people had quite gone out of date. 
“You are very hard on nowadays, uncle,” 


responded Lucy, smiling. ‘“ Now I heartily | 


believe in modern heroes. Of course the 


conventional black coat and hat make a very | 


unheroic costume; yet many a brave heart 
and strong brain may be found under them. 


does more than his duty ; but I think men 
may fairly be called heroes for doing their 
duty when circumstances are dead against 
them. And there are hundreds of such 
heroes around us.” 

“Where have you met with them ?” asked 
Uncle White, looking amused and interested. 

“Cook’s young nephew is one,” Lucy 
answered promptly. “ He is a mere lad, and 
yet he is the mainstay of his home. There 
is a drunken father who spends his wages, 
and often leaves the mother and younger 
children not a sixpence to buy food. Poor 


Dick provides for them without a murmur, | could tell just how Godfrey liked the fern- 


although he has a love-dream of his own. 
He is longing to save money for the girl he 
wants to marry ; but he cannot do it ; he must 
give his earnings to keep the household 
from starving.” 

“That's a hero in fustian,” said Uncle 
White. “The heroes in broadcloth are not 
so numerous.” 

“TI know of one in broadcloth,” Lucy 
replied, with a deepening colour. ‘ There 
was once a young man who had always 
longed to be a soldier. He came of a mili- 
tary stock ; his father wasa brave gentleman, 
and had seen active service. The son was 
sufficiently wealthy not to be daunted by 
small pay; he wanted, with all his heart, to 
command gallant men and serve his country. 
And yet he gave up his heart’s desire and 
became a clergyman.” 

“ He could have served God quite as well 
if he had been a soldier,” said Uncle White. 

“True. But he felt that men of his stamp 
are more wanted in the Church than in the 
army. He knew that he should not make 
one of those mild young clergymen who are 
always found at five-o’clock tea-tables. He 
meant to be a teacher of men and women; 
a guide on the king’s highway. And he was 
strong enough to be what he meant to be.” 

“Then he must have been a remarkable 
Bau. man. You read about him in some 
religious novel, I suppose, my dear ?” 

“Oh no, uncle; he is a real person. I 
have heard him preach.” 

“You have heard him preach!” Uncle 
White repeated. ‘Tell me where he may 
be found, and I will go and hear him too.” 

“Ah, he is a long way off—in Manches- 
|ter! But he preached one evening at St. 
Anthony’s, when he was on a visit to Mr. 
Heath.” 

“Then he is a friend of Mr. Heath’s. 
| Have you ever had a talk with this paragon 





} 


| of yours?” 
Somebody says that a hero is a man who | 


“ No, uncle; I have only seen him in the 
pulpit.” 

Uncle White gave a sigh of relief, and then 
rebuked himself for selfishness. 

Godfrey Burnside had not realised his 
dream of a thatched cottage by the river. 
Common-sense had prevailed, and he had 


| taken a small house at Notting Hill. 


It was a pretty sight to see May esta- 
blished in her new home. She and Godfrey 
had but one mind between them, ‘The one 
knew precisely what the other liked. May’s 
instinct always told her where ‘to put up an 
oak bracket and a piece of old china; she 
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stand to be placed and the pictures to be 
hung. Nora had permitted the pair to 
indulge their artistic tastes; hangings and 
carpet were all of soft, subdued colours ; the 
chairs and tables were of quaint shape and 
design. Altogether the house was perfect in 
its quiet fashion, and the happiness of its 
inmates seemed complete. 

Godfrey, with his usual grace, had glided 
easily from courtship into matrimony. Mr. 
Heath, who had been one of the earliest 
callers, spoke of him enthusiastically as a 
model bridegroom. Even Nora graciously 
admitted that he was behaving himself fairly 
well, and Uncle White was delighted with 
him. 

If any doubts crept into Lucy’s mind in 
these days, she drove them angrily away. 
And yet she could not quite succeed in 
banishing a certain homely proverb from her 
thoughts. The new broom was sweeping as 
new brooms do; but how would it be when 
custom and use had worn off the newness? 
She knew but too well the weak point in 
Godfrey’s character. His nature was not 
strong enough to retain a firm grasp of any- 
thing. He could not value any of life’s gifts 
when habit had taken their freshness away. 
His was a spirit which demanded “ infinite 
variety,” and was therefore destined to infinite 
weariness and disgust. 

ut May had won her heart’s desire, and 
was absorbed in the bliss of its fulfilment. 
She had heaped all her hope and all her happi- 
ness into one frail bark, and set it afloat on 
the waves of this troublesome world. At 
present it was riding gaily and lightly on 
the billows ; but where would it be when 
the winds began to blow? Lucy trembled 
for the young wife, even while she rejoiced 
in her contentment. 

As days went and came, Uncle White and 
his niece confessed to each other that the 
house in Seymour Street was beginning to feel 
too large forthem. ‘The empty chambers up- 
stairs made Lucy’s heart ache. She tried to 
alter the arrangement of the drawing-room 
furniture, and give the room another aspect. 
But we cannot banish old memories from 
our rooms by moving about seats and tables. 
The ghost of Nora would still come and sit 
in the tall oak chair; the phantom of May 
would still glide over to the music-stool, and 
touch the silent keys. Sometimes, when 
Uncle White was dozing over the fire, and 
Lucy’s eyes had grown tired of book or 
needle, she would dream in the stillness of 
the winter evening. The girlish figures 
would come to her side again; the familiar 








voices would ring in her ears until she 
almost believed that they were really calling 
her. 

She was beginning to grow older and 
quieter than she ought to have been. Some- 
how, too, she was conscious of getting weary 
of the iong dim street, with its gaslights 
gleaming through the London fog. In these 
November days she had intense longings to 
be away from town, to see the wintry mist 
lying over the fields, and hear the low of the 
kine coming home from wet pasture-lands, 
Lucy would never be a Londoner at heart, 
She was one of those who are hindered, not 
helped, by a crowd. Hers was so quiet a 
spirit that she shrank from rushing in among 
the mighty throng of workers, and trembled 
at the thought of adding her small services 
to theirs. 

“Another of these foggy mornings,” said 
Uncle White, looking out of window one 
day. ‘ Well, we must expect them at this 
season. Fog doesn’t suit you, Lucy. You 
are getting thinner and paler, child.” 

“The fog does not hurt me,” Lucy an- 
swered, smiling ; “ but it is not a pleasant 
scene to look out upon. I rather liked 
November when I was in Glenton; it was 
pretty to see the faint sun shining through 
the mist, and heaps of yellow leaves lying 
about like fairy gold.” 

“Do you ever want to go back to Glen- 
ton?” Uncle White asked inauisitively. 

“Ohno. The place was not half countri- 
fied enough to please me. I should like to 
be in a real rural village where everything 
seems to be standing still. I should love to 
hear the team-bells in the early mornings, 
and see smock-frocks passing my window.” 

“You have a true love for the country,” 
said Uncle White in a thoughtful tone. ‘Do 
you think, Lucy, you could be happy in 
some out-of-the-way nook with me, if I took 
a fancy to leave town?” 

A flush of pleasure rose to Lucy’s cheeks, 
and her eyes brightened. 

“Dear uncle,” she cried, “ you do not 
mean to leave town! It is not to be thought 
ot,” she added more gravely. ‘ You would 
break your heart if you went away from Sey- 
mour Street, with all its old associations.” 

“Tam too old to break my heart about 
anything, child,” he replied. “And as to 
Seymour Street, I frankly confess I’m getting 
tired of it. Somehow, Lucy, this house has 
grown too big for two such small persons as 
you and me.” ; 

“It has seemed very empty since the girls 
went away,” said Lucy, keeping down a sigh. 
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“ True; and the girls don’t need us, They 
are settled in their homes, and we must 
leave them to manage their own affairs. But 
we may be needed somewhere else, Lucy.” 

There was so much meaning in his look 
and tone that she gave him a glance of sur- 
prise. He patted her on the cheek and 
smiled, but said no more. A few minutes 
later she heard him calling Martha to brush 
his hat and overcoat. And then, from the 
window, she saw him sally forth into the 
foggy street with a silk handkerchief tied 
over his mouth. 

He did not return till after the usual 
luncheon-hour ; but he came in with such 
a beaming face that Lucy felt sure the cold 
damp atmosphere had done him no harm. 

“ Ah, child,” he said as he helped her to a 
daintily served cutlet, “we can’t expect that 
cook will consent to follow us into the 
country. We shall have to content ourselves 
by-and-by with rustic fare.” 

“Eggs and bacon,” rejoined Lucy, laugh- 
ing. 

* And beans and peas and potatoes from 
our own garden. What do you say to a 
large piece of ground well stocked with vege- 





| at a white gate. 


tables, and an orchard too? And what do | 
| gently rising up to the edge of a thick planta- 


you think of a great field full of buttercups 
in spring ?” 

“Oh, the buttercups would be best of 
all!” sighed Lucy. “It seems an age since 
I have seen such a thing as a dear old com- 
mon wild-flower. Nora has made me almost 
sick of green-house beauties.” 

“There is no green-house at Flint Cottage,” 
said Uncle White with twinkling eyes. ‘‘ Nora 
will shudder at the place, and say we are 
mad to go there.” 

“ But, dear uncle, are we really going? 
Where can this Flint Cottage be?” 

“In a Hampshire village, child. Yes, I 
have taken it on a lease for ten years.” 

CHAPTER XI.—“ FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD’S IGNOBLE STRIFE.” 


Nora had said a hundred times that they 
were mad—quite mad. May had wepta little, 


for her cousin’s health to oppose the removal. 
Lucy had never guessed how hard May had 
found it to say good-bye, nor how she had 
fretted for Lucy even in the midst of her 
happiness. We are a little unjust to our 
friends sometimes when they put their feel- 
ings out of sight. 

It was a December afternoon. The time 
of sunset was drawing near ; over wide fields 
hung a thin mist faintly tinged with gold. 
Golden too were the tips of the brown 
hedgerows where the low sun touched them. 
Sober as the landscape was, it did not lack 
the charm of soft colouring. Here and there 
some fading traces of autumn glories lingered 
still. In one spot there was a cluster of dim 
yellow leaves that the winds had let alone ; 
and under the trees lay russet heaps that had 
not wholly lost the rich tints of October. 
Among the leafless twigs one might catch 
the gleam of scarlet berries; the grass was a 
deep, fresh green ; and the sky was a misty 
blue and grey blending with the dimmest 
shade of rose. 

Lucy had been walking briskly along the 
quiet village road, and came to a standstill 
The gate opened into a 
field—a wide expanse of green that went 


tion. Behind the wood was the calm sky 
with its tender touches of colour, and as 
Lucy’s eyes looked beyond that dark fringe 
of trees there was the stirring of spiritual hope 
in her heart. 

It was the first time that she had paused 
at this spot; but as she stood leaning on the 
gate and looking up over the rising ground, 
an instinct told her that she should often 
come here for the subtle comfort that nature 
gives. God’s calm heaven was waiting for 


| her behind the dark woods, as it had waited 


behind the London house-roofs ready to be 
revealed to seeking eyes. That bright dis- 


| tance gave the old promise of infinite peace. 


There was a small farm-yard attached to 
Flint Cottage, but Uncle White had no mind 
to turn farmer. Yet there was nothing melan- 
choly in the empty outbuildings; the barn 


and had clung to Lucy at parting with en-| and stable had gathered a wealth of moss 


treaties that she would come to town often. 


Friends and acquaintances had been duly |} pleasant to look upon. 


and lichen on their tiled roofs, and were 
By-and-by there 


astonished that they should move in the | would be a quiet pony in the stables anda 


gloomiest time of year. All that could be 
urged against the step had been urged again 
and again. But Uncle White had proved 
himself a determined old gentleman at last. 
He had seen that his Lucy was slowly 
pining away in smoky London. His fears, 
imparted to May, had made her too anxious 





chaise in the vacant cart-shed. Lucy smiled 
to think of driving through the Ivydean lanes 
with Uncle White seated complacently by her 
side. 

The house faced the road, and stood within 
the low stone fence of its old-fashioned gar- 
den. In summer the flint walls were hidden 
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by a mass of vine-leaves, and the latticed 
windows twinkled amid wreaths of roses and 
jessamine ; but December had stripped away 
the foliage, and left the rugged grey of the 
dwelling exposed to sight. Yet to Lucy it 
looked like a home, even under its winter 
aspect. One casement was lit up by warm, 
red firelight. Her face brightened as she 
saw the glow that told of peaceful household 
life within doors. She halted for a moment 
or two at the garden-wicket, and thought of 
the “quiet habitations ” to which tired feet 
are often led. 

It was a Saturday afternoon. Already the 
Sunday peace seemed to have settled on the 
village ; scarcely a sound met her ears as she 
stood at the gate. The daylight was fast 
paling and fading; white mists had turned 
to grey, and all the dim gold was gone. Once 
or twice the tinkle of a sheep-bell drifted 
across the calm meadows; then came the 
faint bleating of distant flocks. 
the house-clock struck four, and she went her 
way into the cottage. 

Uncle White sat in his fireside chair, watch- 
ing the flames curling round a half-consumed 
log. It was the quiet hour between the 
lights, and he had fallen into one of his old 
reveries. Voices that had long been silent, 
and faces that had passed out of his world, 
were coming back to him in the dusk. Lucy’s 
entrance recalled him to every-day life, and 
restored him to the healthy realities of the 
present. “I have been exploring the village,” 
she said in a cheery tone. “The people 
came to their doors and looked at me in a 
shy way. There is only one shop to be seen 
—a chandler’s—and a sour-looking woman 
was standing behind the counter ; but perhaps 
her scowl was only on her face, like poor Hep- 
zibah Pyncheon’s,” added Lucy charitably. 

“Who is Hepzibah Pyncheon?” asked 
Uncle White, laughing. 

** A person I have always pitied very much 





At length | 





—a character in one of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s | 


books. She was anear-sighted old maid with 
a fixed scowl on her brow which made people 
think ill of her. 
tifully that ‘her heart never frowned.’ ” 
“And Hamlet says that ‘one may smile, 
and smile, and be a villain.’ So we will take a 


But Hawthorne says beau- | 


kindly view of our neighbour’s frown,” said | 


Uncle White. 

“That is just what I mean to do,” cried 
Lucy, very much in earnest. “I'll make her 
heart smile if I can’t improve her face. Al- 


ready I have made up my mind to get quite | 


intimate with this poor Hepzibah.” 
“You have caught May’s way of naming 


people out of the stories you like best,” said 
Uncle White, much amused. “ Only don’t 
be disappointed if they turn out to be quite 
unlike their supposed counterparts.” 

“No,” replied Lucy. “I remember that 
May fell quite in love once with a young 
dressmaker in Glenton, and declared she was 
just like Olive Hathaway. But she proved 
to be a dreadfully mischief-making person— 
as different to Miss Mitford’s Olive as any 
one could possibly be.” 

* Well, well, we have just got to take folks 
as they really are, and make the best of them,” 
said Uncle White with a sigh. Perhaps he 
recalled the old days when he had believed 
his poor Elizabeth to be a meek and lamb- 
like creature without a will of her own. 

Lucy ran up-stairs to take off her wrappers, 
singing as she went. Her fresh soprano voice, 
rarely heard in Seymour Street, came down 
to Uncle White as he sat by the fireside. 
What a good household fairy she was to him! 
No fine lady; yet ladylike enough withal, it 
was her special mission to move in the midst 
of practical duties, and shed her sunshine 
upon everything that came in her way. 

When Lucy returned to the sitting-room 
Martha had lighted the lamp, and was bring- 
ing in the tea-tray. But although Martha 
had been willing enough to go before them 
to Ivydean and set the house in order, she 
could not be persuaded to remain in the 
country. There was an old mother in London 
who liked to feel that her daughter was not 
far away. Cook, too, had found it impossible 
to bring her mind dowr to a rural place, and 
they had left her behind in town. 

But there was already a Betsy in the 
kitchen who was being carefully taught to 
fill Martha’s place; and a training-school had 
sent a nice little cook to Flint Cottage. 
Uncle White and Lucy had made up their 
minds not to be over-particular. They meant 
to live in a simple fashion, and enter into the 
spirit of their new life. 

Lamplight and firelight shone upon the 
walls of a small room, simply furnished with 
pretty, light chairs, and a couch covered with 
flowery crefonne. Only the tall oak chair was 
kept as a relic of Seymour Street, as well as 
some of the old china ornaments. The 
golden damask sofas and ottomans would 
have been out of place here. Lucy had 
chosen the new furniture, and Martha had 
arranged it with taste and cleverness. Much 
of Aunt White’s delicate porcelain had gone 
to May and Godfrey Burnside, who displayed 
it with great pride in their house at Notting 
Hill. 
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“It seems as if we had been here quite a 
long time,” said Lucy, pouring out tea, “I 
can hardly believe that we only arrived on 
Wednesday evening. As soon as I entered 
the house I felt perfectly at home in it.” 

“ You know that the owner is an old client 
of mine,” said Uncle White. “I chanced to 
meet him in the street one day, and he told 
me he wanted a tenant for Flint Cottage. 
His son and daughter-in-law had been living 
here for a few years, but their family had out- 
grown the place, and they had gone abroad. 
‘Why don’t you take the cottage yourself, 
Mr. White ?’ he said ; and that set me think- 
ing, Lucy, and questioning you.” 

“T am very glad,” Lucy answered with 
her ready smile. “I like to think there are 
places prepared for us on earth as well as in 
heaven—places where we may clo the works 
of Him that sent us, uncle.” 

“Some of us are too fond of doing our 
own works, and calling them His,” remarked 
the old man, shaking his head. 

“True,” Lucy replied; “and sometimes 
we try to do His works and our own at the 





same time; and then we wonder why we 
get on so slowly.” 

“T suppose the church is a long way off,” 
said Uncle White after a pause. “I can’t 
even see the spire from any of our windows.” 

“We shall find out where it is to-morrow,” 
rejoined Lucy. “ Betsy knows every inch of 
the neighbourhood, and can show us all the 
short cuts. I heard her telling Martha yester- 
day that Ivydean ought to have a church of 
its own,” 

“ Why haven’t we a church of our own?” 
asked Uncle White, with some indignation. 

“‘ Because we are incorporated with another 
parish—Rook’s Hill, I think they call it. It 
is a rich living, and the rector is an old man,” 

**T dare say he lets his flock go on anyhow,” 
grumbled Uncle White. “Very likely he 
leaves the parishioners to his wife and daugh- 
ters. Depend upon it he’s an amateur gar- 
dener, or poultry-fancier, or something of that 
kind—country parsons nearly always are.” 

“ Betsy says that he has neither wife nor 
child. Don’t let us set up our backs at him, 
dear uncle, before he comes in sight.” 





SUMMER IDLENESS. 


OME, let us roam the woods among 
This lovely summer morning ; 
Shut up the book, throw down the pen— 
Such sober pleasures scorning. 
Let weary brain and troubled heart 
Taste of kind Nature’s healing art, 
And learn the lore she would impart 
By all her bright adorning. 


Through arching boughs, that whisp’ring wave, 
We'll watch the sunlight stealing, 

Or linger in some flow’ry dell 
Where fairy-bells are pealing ; 

And as we gaze from some green height 

Our hearts shall swell with mute delight, 

Glad that this world was made so bright, 
A brighter world revealing. 





ALICE N. THOMPSON, 
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SAMMY HICKS, THE YORKSHIRE BLACKSMITH. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, 


G AMUEL HICKS was born at Aberford, 

in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on 
September 20th, 1785, and was one of the 
thirteen children of poor parents. 

An old and intimate friend of his, speak- 
ing to the writer of this paper, said the other 
day, “Sincerity, simplicity, and devotion to 
(sod completed his character.” And perhaps 
it was the influence these qualities gave him, 
more than his other remarkable gifts, which 
influenced so widely those among whom his 
lot was cast. 

Sammy Hicks (as he was usually called) 
was an uneducated man; he owed his power 
as a speaker to his common-sense and strong 
devotional habits ; he was indebted for every- 
thing to redeeming grace in other respects. 
For a long time after his conversion he did 


AUTHOR OF * CORBIESTANES,”’ ETC. 


not even read fluently, and often would say, 
“Come, lad, and read for me,” up to the 
end of his ministry, to some young friend who 
| had accompanied him on his preaching ex- 
cursions. His school-days lasted but a short 
| time, and then he was bound apprentice to a 
| blacksmith. At twenty-one years of age, 
| Hicks took a village jorge for himself at 
| Micklefield, and here he began business so 
| humbly that he afterwards remarked, “ When 
| I had paid for me tools, I had not a penny 
| in me pocket, nor a bite of bread to eat.” | 
In his personal appearance he was striking 
from his height and strength; he had a sin- 
| gularly shaped head, and _ plain, intelligent 
| face, the best feature in which was a soft yet 
| quick blue-grey eye, lighted up bya constant 
| happy twinkle. Mentally he was simple, yet 
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full of originality, and so generous that he 
was quite incapable of keeping anything in 
his own pocket, Fortunately for himself “ his 
Matty,” who was six years his elder, possessed 
a woman’s share of prudence, and from the 
first day of their married life thriftily held the 
check string. Indeed, she had need to do 
so, for as the newly-married couple left Spof- 
forth Church, and some widows pressed for- 
ward to beg from the bridegroom, Sammy 
exclaimed— 

“TI began t’ world wi’out brass, and I'll 
again begin it straight,” and emptied his 
purse to its last penny; and thus he struck 
the keynote to his after-life. 

From time to time Hicks experienced re- 
ligious impressions; but no lasting change 
was apparent in him till some time after his 
marriage, when his mother-in-law died in full 
Christian joy. Three days afterwards Sammy 
had a vision, in which he believed she came 
and spoke to him about his salvation. So 
impressed was he with the reality of this 
vision that he sprang from his bed, and, 
throwing himself on his knees, wrestled in 
prayer, as Jacob did, till the breaking of 
the day. There and then Hicks gave him- 
self to Christ, and ever afterwards held the 
“flag,” or stone, upon which he knelt in | 
prayer that night, in loving reverence. 

From the moment the blacksmith believed 
himself saved, he wished others to share the 
same blessing ; and began that very morning 
a ministry which lasted for half a century, by 
going to the landlady of the village inn, and 
telling her what the Lord had done for him- 
self and what He could do for her. “ Pardon 
and sins” were new words to this woman, 
and with a storm of abuse she drove the 
blacksmith away ; but only so far as the next 
field, where, throwing himself upon his knees, 
he prayed for his neighbour. Then with 
the natural dogged perseverance common to 
Yorkshiremen, he returned to the attack ; but 
he said— 

“T was capped when I went back to see | 
her crying in the doorstead. She asked me | 
to forgive her. ‘Oh, yes, that I will, and if | 
you will let me go in and pray with you, the 
Lord will forgive you too.’ 
into a room, and there I prayed for her. It | 
was not long before the Lord blessed her, 
va He thus gave me the first soul I asked 
or.’ 

From this time Sammy Hicks gave himself 
utterly to God. He had “been as big a 
heathen as any of the natives of Ceylon, wi’ 
gods many and lords many, but now he 
was enabled to cut them off at a stroke.” 





he took me | 





IX—4q2 


And this entire dedication was the secret of 
the success amongst the Methodists of the 
north which made his homely name loved 
and revered far and wide. 

The clergyman who had been his kind 
friend and helper at Ledsham leaving, “ for 
his salary would not keep him,” Hicks more 
and more constantly attended the worship of 
the Methodists, and presently began to hunger 
for the perfect holiness of which he heard so 
much. So greatly did he long for this that 
he could neither eat, sleep, nor work; and 
after hours of prayer, as he again knelt on 
his favourite “flag,” faith sprang up in his 
heart. He felt that the blood of Christ did 
indeed cleanse from all sin, present as well as 
past. He jumped to his feet in a transport 
of joy. “I fair seemed to have gotten a new 
body and a new soul. My body was like 
cork-wood, it was solight. Iwas clear in me 
sanctification. It was in me.by faith in 
Christ; all was joy, peace, a . love. My 
soul was mounting in a chariot of fire, the 
World and the Devil were under my feet.” 
And he never to the close of his long life 
quite lost this ecstatic happiness. Soon after- 
wards he became a preacher, and crowds 
came to hear him. 

He used to remark that “he had but one 
talent, but that ove should never be taken 
from him and given to the man that had Zen.” 
Though daily diligently labouring at his anvil, 
yet when the smith became a local preacher, 
being on the borders of two circuits, he was 
“placed” on both the Pontefract and Selby 
plans, and rejoiced thereat, saying, “There’s 
no living wi’ Aal/f work.” 

The blacksmith spoke in the broadest 
Doric. The peculiarity of the Yorkshire 
speech is not so much that the speaker clips 
his words — which he ‘certainly does, even 
sometimes both at the beginning and end 
of a word—as that he constantly uses 
Saxon words, now only to be found in 
Spenser and Shakespeare, so that it sounds 
strange, like a foreign tongue, toSouthern ears. 
But Sammy’s eloquence, if uncouthly ex- 
pressed, had the true ring in it; he had the 


| power of striking the inner chords of being, 


and the constant sparkles of wit which he sent 
out brought smiles on faces still wet with the 
tears which his pathos had drawn forth, while 
now and again a sarcastic remark, aimed quite 
unconsciously by the preacher, would pierce 
the joints of time-hardened armour, and sting 
a sleeping conscience to life. The black- 
smith was so utterly out of self, he believed 
so thoroughly and in so childlike a way, that 
though sometimes persons smiled at his sim- 
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plicity, they could not but respect his earnest- 
ness. 
One day, while Lord Mexborough was wait- 


ing until his horse was shod, Samuel told | 


him he was better off than our Saviour, who 
had to ride on an ass. 

The Earl informed him what fine animals 
asses were in the East. 

“Bless the Lord!” cried the blacksmith, 
“ I’m glad to hear tell o’ that ; I thought they 
were like asses here.” 

“I’m inclined to think, my good man,” 
said the Earl, “that you know something of 
futurity. Pray what becomes of the soul 
when it leaves the body?” 

Sammy repeated in reply the parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus; he told it asa 
history, not as a parable ; but he told it to one 
who believed, though with a superior know- 
ledge to himself ; and when the Earl presented 


him with half-a-crown he received the gift | 


with pleasure, whereas he sharply reproved 
another member of the hunt for swearing, 
telling him that he, the blacksmith, being 





master of that forge, no man should stay there | 


who took the name of God in vain. 
continued, as he shod the hunter— 

“Tt is a pity, sir, that these good creatures 
should ever be abused.” 

“The dogs were made on purpose to hunt 
the fox, and the horse to follow the dogs,” 
replied his customer. 

‘*God was never the author of sin,” said 
the farrier, “and the time w#// come, sir, 
when t’ hounds will not run t’ foxes.” 

“Do you really think such a time will ever 
arrive ?” 

“Yes, sir, it will as sure as God made 
t’ world ; for He has said the lion shall lie 
down wi’ the lamb, and all flesh shall know 
Him from t’ least to t’ greatest.” 

The gentleman offered Hicks some silver, 
as the shoe was now on. 

“‘T only charge a poor man twopence, and 
I shall charge you, sir, no more.” 

“Did he think,” said the blacksmith in- 
dignantly, “I was going to give up my chance 
at him for half-a-crown ?” 

A few days afterwards the gentleman rode 
past again, and fasked, “ Well, do you think 
the dogs will run the foxes to-day?” but 
received the quick answer, “Oh yes, sir, the 
Jews are not brought in yet.” 

However, sometimes Hicks “ met his 
match ;” he liked to see everything done in 
a workmanlike manner, and his patience was 
tried one day by seeing a boy ploughing 
carelessly. Sammy watched him a moment 


and then called out— 


Sammy | 











“ How dares thou plough my Lord’s land 
in that fashion !” and proceeded to give him 
directions as to how to do the work better, 
when the boy shouted back— 

“Tm turning up a dowdling-green for the 
devil,” meaning anything done, and in any 
way, was good enough for the purpose to 
which the gound was to be devoted. 

The belief that everything was the Lord’s 
went with this poor man wherever he went 
and whatever he did. 

One day arriving in a village on his old 
horse, Jacky, and observing plenty of hay 
and good stables at a certain house, Sammy 
immediately invited himself there for the 
sake of Jacky. The strangers were pleased 
with him, and asked him to remain over 
night ; he consented, and when he had con- 
cluded family prayers, which he conducted 
that evening, said to the maid-servant, “ Let 
me have a dry bed,” and to the man- 
servant, “You must give Jacky plenty to 
eat, take good care of him, for he’s the 
Lord’s horse; and t’ hay and t’ corm are the 
Lord’s too.” 

But then if the hay of other people was 
“the Lord’s,” so was his own. 

One Sunday he set off to preach. The 
“line” or flax crops were out, and a great 
deal of rain had fallen the previous week. 
‘That morning the sun shone brightly ; 
happily on his day’s journey, the blacksmith 
met a neighbour, who asked— 

‘“‘ Where are you going, Sammy ?” 

“ To preaching.” 

“More need that you got your line in, 
now that God is giving you fine weather.” 

“ He doesn’t give fine weather for us to 
break t’ Sabbath.” 

“Why, other folks mak’ hay while the sun 
shines ; they’ll get their line in to-day, and 
yours, if you let it lie till to-morrow, will be 
spoilt.” 

‘‘T hev none to spoil, barn ” (¢.e. child). 

“Ts not yon lying down yours?” 

“No!” 

“What ! is not yon your close ?” 

“No! it’s the Lord’s; He has a right to 
do what He likes wi’ it, and if He’s a mind 
to spoil it, He may; it’s His own, and no one 
has ony business to flight (¢.e. to dispute) wi’ 
Him for it. It’s the Lord’s Day too, and 
I'll give z# to Him.” 

Everything being God’s, and he feeling 
himself the child of God, Sammy Hicks took 
his Heavenly Father at His promised word, 
and believed that with the gift of eternal 
salvation “all good things” would also be 
given him So whenever he needed any 
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help he went direct to God aah ar 
for it. 

A season of drought had parched the 
Jand; the blacksmith was preaching one Sun- 
day at Knaresboro’, and in public prayed for 
rain. All Monday he was very restless, wander- 
ing about the house, praying and starting up to 
go to the door and gaze up at the cloudless 
skies ; his hosts asked him at last if he were 
ill. 

“ Bless you, barns! don’t you remember I 
prayed for rain yesterday? What will the 
infidels o’ Knaresboro’ think if my Lord 
doesn’t stand by me? Pie it mun hey time, 


it cannot be here yet, it’s gotten to come frae | 


t’ sea.” 
That evening the storm-clouds, unexpected 


by all except Samuel, rolled up and the | 


blessed rain came refreshingly down. 
On another occasion he had offered to 
give all the remainder of his corn, two loads, 


for a love-feast ; but there had been a long | 
calm, and the windmills would not work. 


Nothing daunted, the blacksmith shouldered 


his load and set off; he told the miller to | 


clothe the sails. 

“Tt’s no use,” replied the miller, “ there 
isn’t a sign of wind.” 

“My Lord won't let me be short of a bit 


of bread for t’ love-feast ; you go and clothe 


the sails, and I'll pray.” 

Up sprang a gentle breeze, round went the 
arms, and the blacksmith took his corn back 
home as flour. The fans whirling round had 
been seen by a neighbour, who arrived pre- 
sently on a like errand, to be told by the 
miller, “The wind has dropped, you must 
send for Sammy Hicks to pray it up again.” 

On one of his preaching excursions (from 
which he generally returned with empty 
pockets), he gave .away his last shilling to a 
poor woman whose pig had died. ‘ She was 
a good Christian, and I gave her,” he said, 
“the most of what I had,” to find himself the 
next day penniless in York. He was met in 
the street by his son-in-law, who happened to 
be passing through the city; knowing his 
relative’s disposition, and having but a few 
minutes to spare, he asked at once— 

“ How does your pocket stand ?” 

“ Very low.” 

A handful of silver and good-bye were 
given together, and the preacher wrote home, 


“When I was nearly done wi’ me brass, the | 


Lord sent me son to York, who gave more. 
I want for neither meat, money, nor clothes, 
and my peace flows like a river.” He was 
in a worse case one ni ight when, having 


giver. all the money he possessed . a mis- | stale bread. Sometimes he would not even 
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unig meeting at Rigen he almost de- 
spaired of reaching home; but when most 
despondent, as he was slowly jogging through 
Harewood, a gentleman who knew him over- 
took him, and, before they parted, said— 

“ There is a five-pound note for you. You 
love God and His cause, and I believe you 
| will never want.” This “was a fair salva- 

tion from the Lord,” for the gentleman did 
not know that Sammy was penniless. When 
he reached home and told his wife she burst 
into tears, and they praised God together. 

But Matty Hicks, poor woman, had great 
difficulty to keep anything, for so far as con- 
cerned himself and his family, her husband 
| never looked ahead. Once she urged him not 
to give so much as usual at a missionary meet- 
ing to which he was going. Reluctantly he 
| agreed. Soon afterwards a calf they pos- 
sessed died; whereupon he triumphantly 
remarked to his prudent wife— 

“T mun give double next time, or the Lord 
will fev to take t’ cow.” 

On another occasion he gave to some 

passing soldiers all the eatabies in the house, 
| even to the milk which was set up in the 
dairy. Matty found all gone, and cried— 

“You might have creamed the milk!” 

“My barn, I thought it v would do ’em 
more good wi’ t’ cream on! 

The writer knows several old friends of the 
blacksmith’s ; one of these remarked, “Genc- 
rosity was in every drop in his veins.” God 
gave him, indeed, that rare possession, a 
large heart. Many thousands of miles he 
travelled, always at his own expense, pro- 
claiming to others the glad tidings which 
had made himself such a joyous Christian 
that “no house could be unhappy where he 
stayed,” and after his death made a poor 
man say, “I love heaven Letter for Sammy 
Hicks being there.” 

He never thought of himself as a popula: 
preacher, but only as a poor blacksmith, to 
whom a good God so gave a great pleasure. 
He had as little conceit as selfishness, and as 
he made his way before the services up the 
aisles of the chapels he would talk right and 
left to the congregation. 

“‘ Now, me friends, you mustn’t think you've 
| gotten a grand preacher. I’se none o’ that 
sort; I’se only an ode blacksmith, so you 
mun pray for me.” 

He rambled about in his discourses, 
often saying striking things, always warm 
ones, “hot off the backstone,” as he said, 
referring to the hot cakes often baked in 
Yorkshire for tea, and much preferred to 
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attempt to take a text, and, though he 
loved preaching, prayer was ever a truer plea- 
sure, and he would often shorten his never 
lengthy exhortations to ‘go to prayer.” 
Sammy was also passionately fond of sing- 
ing, and, his heart always being light, his 
voice would frequently break out in hymns 
when they were neither asked for nor de- 
sired. It was his regular custom to rise at 
four o’clock in the morning, sing a hymn of 
perhaps ten verses in length, pray for some 
time aloud, and then again retire to bed. 
He sang on his lonely night journeys, he 
sang in rain storms, and whilst his com- 
panions grumbled at the downpour, from 
time to time his cheery voice rang out, 
“Bless the Lord for a fine shower.” Some- 
times, under these provoking circumstances, 


his fellow-travellers remonstrated at his loud | 


hymns. “Sing yoursell,” he said. “I have 
no voice for the work.” “ Then,” rejoined 


Samuel, “don’t complain of what you can’t | 
mend.” Often, indeed, did half-heartedness, | 


or what seemed to his warm temperament 
coldness, in God’s service, cause .Hicks to 
say caustic words, apparently unconscious 
how sharp an edge this weapon of his 


e ‘ ° F ° | 
carried. Sammy Hicks liked noisy meet- | 


ings, for, as he keenly felt it was natural 
to him to raise his voice, and to throw 
all his bodily powers as well as spiritual 


ones into prayer or hymn, so it seemed to | 
him others ought to exert themselves, for of 


silent force he had no conception. Early in 
his ministry, when preaching at Howden, he 
observed that many of the awakened sinners 
‘cried out like the slain in the battle,” and 
several old members, offended by the noise, 
left the chapel. ‘“ They could not stand it,” 


said Sammy, “and it was a mercy they went | 


out, for it rid t’ place of a deal o’ unbelief 
which they took away wi’ ’em.” 

On another occasion this impatience of 
quietude drove him to desperation in a 
meeting of Friends, which for once, and once 
only, he attended. After sitting quite still 
for some time he suddenly rose to his feet, 
hymn-book in hand, and exclaiming cheer- 
fully, “ Come, let us sing a verse or two,” 
opened it. 

A venerable Quaker arose, and, looking 
reproachfully at him, said— 

“Samuel, sit thee down and wazt,” which 
the blacksmith did for some time, then sud- 
denly bounded up, thinking he had found an 
exercise all would like to join in. 

“ Let us kneel down, friends, and pray a 
bit.” Again the old gentleman’s remonstrat- 
ing voice was heard. 


| 
| Samuel, sit thee down, and wait till the 
| Spirit move thee.” 

“We Methodists,” replied Samuel sharply, 
“think it very well if we can have t’ Spirit 
for t’ axing, for the Bible says, ‘How much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the 
holy Spirit to them that ask Him.’” 

It was the most natural thing possible to 
; Sammy to take refuge in prayer when any- 
thing went wrong. If by his abrupt manner 
or vehement assertion of his peculiar religious 
opinions he offended a brother Christian, the 
/moment he perceived he had done so he 
would fall down and pray, saying, ‘‘ We shall 
agree best on our knees.” Or, again, if 
he wanted money and could not touch a 
miserly heart by any statement of the neces- 
sities of the cause he came to plead, he 
would pray, telling God that he well knew 
all silver and gold were His, and that if He 
chose He could not only take it all, but life 
too. On one occasion when he so acted the 
miser exclaimed, “Sam, I’ll give thee a guinea 
if thou wilt give over.” But that was not 
enough for the purpose, and so the black- 
smith would not “give over,” but prayed 
|more warmly, more urgently than ever, till 
the man shouted in fear, “Sam, I tell thee 
to give over. I'll give thee two guineas if 
thou wilt only give it up.” Whereupon the 
preacher considered his prayer answered, 
rose, received his two guineas, and bore them 
off in triumph to the missionary meeting. 

Dearly he loved missions, for he saw in 
| their success such glory for his Saviour, and 
| this was to him the keenest of all joy. Once 
| at a large missionary meeting in the Albion 
| Street Chapel, in Leeds, the chairman, a 
| gentleman of high position in the town, said, 
“We have had already various gentlemen of 
| superior talents to-night, and I want now to 
| introduce to you a good Christian man, a 
| country blacksmith,” and he called on Hicks 
| to speak, which he did in broad Yorkshire. 
| “Mr. Chairman, I’m a missionary, and 

I’ve been a missionary at home ever sin’ I 
| was converted; and if it pleased God to 
| take my Matty, I gang for ane mysell.” 

On another occasion when the famous 
| William Dawson, himself the first of Wesleyan 
|local preachers, was speaking, and drew 
a parallel between the “Enclosures Act,’ 
which was just then passed—comparing, 
jin a brilliant speech, heathen countries 
|to the uncultivated commons, and demon- 

strating how the “ ploughshare of truth” 
must be driven through them —Samuel 
jumped up. “ Let me speak ; I mun speak.” 
“You must wot speak, Mr. Hicks till Mr. 
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Dawson has done.” Samuel reseated himself, 
but as Mr. Dawson proceeded his excitement 
burst all bounds, and, starting up, he shouted, 
‘“‘T mun speak, Mr. Chairman. You know, 
sir, ’ma blacksmith, and if Brother Dawson’s 
going to plough this uncultivated grund 1 
want to mend t’ ploughshare and t’ coulter.” 
Meaning he wished to give and collect money 
to help the work, since he could do no more. 

Towards the end of his life, one day as the 
blacksmith was preaching in London he saw 
a negro, a member of the congregation, and 
spoke with such joy and in so direct a manner 
“of all being one in Christ Jesus,” and of the 
Holy Spirit being able to cleanse all heartsalike, 
that at length the negro rose and declared 
himself to have been long converted. Samuel 
went home with the negro and spent the day 
with him, writing home to Matty with glee, 


“ He had as clear a witness of the Spirit as a | 


white man.” 
Although he had to labour at his anvil 
for the support of his wife and family, 


he never spared either bodily labour or | 


money if he but saw they would in any 
degree help forward ‘‘ his Father’s business,” 
which was ever his first consideration. Per- 
sons who are living remember Sammy riding 
on a hot day into Otley, where he was to 
preach that evening. He looked about for 


“an inn,” and fixed on Charles Thompson’s | 


house, because he also was a smith; there, 
uninvited, he stabled Jacky, and then made 


his way to the hay-field, where he found his | 


self-chosen host working. For a moment 
Hicks watched the haymakers, and then threw 
off his coat and all day laboured hard, first by 
the side of one haymaker and then of another, 
talking to each thus separately about their 
souls. 

Thechapels where he ministered were always 
full, and frequently crowded. “He was a 
good labourer for both body and soul,” said 
a still living hearer. ‘“ He used to say things 
which made one smile sometimes, but he 
himself was a very serious man.” Amongst 
his brother ministers were many who disap- 
proved of this faculty of raising a smile ; and 
once a solemn brother, before Sammy began to 
address a meeting, said to him, “ Let us have 
no levity to-day, Samuel.” Sammy answered 
not, but when he rose to speak commenced 
by, “Our Mr. J 
us have no levity, Samuel.’ 





Why, bless him! 


if he looks at himsell he can neither maé folks 
laugh nor cry.” 

Sometimes his jokes did more to help 
others on than the most solemn exhortations 
could have done. 


there said to me, ‘ Let | 


Passing down a street one 





day he met a man subject to great nervous 
depression, creeping despondently along. 
“ Well,” the blacksmith cried, “how are you 
getting on your way to heaven?” “But 
slowly I fear; creeping along like a snail.” 
“ Why, bless you, barn, there were snails 
in t’? ark!” ‘This unexpected and earnest 
remark raised the man’s spirits, and helped 
him to throw off his burdensome fears. 
Sammy’s own trust in God was so perfect 
that he felt surprised when he came across 
one who doubted. His Father’s care seemed 
to him, as indeed it was, ever about him, and 
| he constantly put it to the test. 

The blacksmith often would journey long 
distances to attend missionary meetings, at 
which gatherings he was a popular speaker, 
returning homeward late at night. In riding 
to one at Hemsley his horse took fright at 
some white bags containing fighting cocks, and 
threw him off; still he attended the meeting, 
though in much pain, At its close he went to 
a friend’s house, where he was copiously 
bled and put to bed ; but some hours after- 
wards the vein again opened, and before it 
| could be rebandaged he became so weak as 
to believe himself dying. 

“I’m bown home, glory to God! I’m bown 
home. I am very happy! I should have bled 
to death, barn, but I happened to waken !” 

* Well,” said Mr. Dawson, who had also 
| come to Hemsley to speak at the meeting of 
the previous evening, “if it is to be so, 
Sammy, you are a brown sheller,” ze. fruit so 
fully ripe as to drop from the shell when 
touched. 

Through the work of his life, and through 
death itself, there was one beloved object 
always before this poor man, one for whom 
it was his joy to labour, his hoped reward to 
see, and that one, even his Saviour, was 
nearer and dearer than wife, children, or him- 
self. 

Persecution he underwent cheerfully, ill- 
usage he never returned ; but once an infidel 
dared to speak before Samuel of the Lord 
Jesus as “a thief;” he quickly rebutted the 
charge, but never mentioned this insult after- 
wards without weeping and sobbing. 

“T never heard my dear Lord called that 
afore, though he was crucified between two!” 

Once at Pontefract he was entertained at 
a gentleman’s house, who, honouring this 
working man, gave him the best of every- 
thing. The bed in the spare room he occu- 
pied was unusually high. When asked the 





following morning if he had passed a comfort- 
able night, he replied, “ Why, barn, I’ve been 
I never was in sucha 


crying half v night. 
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bed afore. I had to take a chair to get intill 
it! Oh, how I wept, for I thought my Lord 
never had such a bed as that!” 

But now came the time when the old servant 
was to be with the Master whom for fifty years 
he had served rejoicingly. The blacksmith 
cai ight cold from being drenched with rain 
as he went to see a dying niece. The cold 
settled on his lungs. He preached again a 
few times and then went home to his cottage 
to die. His friend, Mr. Dawson, saw him 
the Wednesday before his death, and Sammy 
desired that a sack of meal should be baked 
into bread, and two cheeses bought, to feed 
the people who would come to his funeral. 
‘he expense was named as a reason against 
this wish. 

“ Expense, barn! 
while I lived, and I should not like to die 
one! When folk came to our Lord He could 
not think of them fa’ nting by the way! A) 
thousand people will come.’ 

A friend prayed for him “ that God w ould | 
make his bed in affliction.” 

Yes,’ assented Sammy earnestly, 
shake it weel, Lord.” 

Lat er on a night he cried, “Glory, 

glory! I shall see Him for myself and not 
another. Christ in me the hope of glory. I 


I never was a miser | 


“and | 


am like t’ miser, t? more I have t’ more I 
- ys ; ’ =} ” ay c 
want. Sing, joys, sing,” and they sang— 
ag Who a are these arrayed in white, 
srighter tha in the nox nda y sun, 


Foremost of the sons of li; 


Nearest the Eternal Fa i 


Then he waved his hand in triumph. 

The next day Sammy Hicks entered into 
rest. 

* Peace, joy, love!” he murmured, and just 
as he passed away gest his eyes and whis- 
pered, * ‘I’m going—get the sheets ready !” 

So died the Yorkshire blacksmith preacher 
in the seventy-first year of his age. 

The day of his funeral proved wet, but the 
vicar would allow no other than himself to 
| read the service. The feeble tottered to their 
doors to see the last of their friend, and more 
than a thousand persons stood around the 
| poor grave and wept, as they raised a mighty 
| hymn, which, ie up to the Throne of 
| God, no doubt San nmy heard. To many, 
| Very many there, and to hundreds of others 
| far away that day, he had brought Christ— 
yes, for to him to live was Christ, and to die 
was gain ! 

Such effect can the indwelling power of 
the Holy Spirit produce in and through even 
a poor village blacksmith. 








WAS IT A MERE COINCIDENCE ? 


~ OME forty years ago, a young Oxcnian, 
newly ordained, 


curacy in the north of E ngland. ‘The rector 


was an old man of Evangeli al views, and | 


his wife, though a very kind, homely person, 
was not given to entertaining; so the poor 
young curate, if dependent upon the Rectory 
alone for society, would have had a dull | 
time. 
not perhaps for his rector), 
way Cumberland village had a squire resi- 
dent the greater part of the year, a man 
devoted to country sports, fond of enter- 
taining, and an excellent host. There was 
always a housetul of guests at the Hall, mostly 
roung men of county families, rather fast in 
e, and very fast in their talk, and the 
not unnaturally shrank from too great 
timacy with the stern, old-fashioned 


y 
their “life 


squire 
an int 

parson. 
ing manners and fresh ideas, was an attrac- 
tion. He was another element, and would 
prove perhaps a useful and amusing addi- 
tion to the circle of guests at the Hail. So | 


he was invited to dine with the squire, and, 


was appointed to a| 


Fortunately, however, for him (though | 
this out-of-the- | 


But the new curate, with his pleas- | 


| as he chanced to please, he was invited again, 
and before long he became established as a 
frequent visitor at the Hall. It was a break 
in the monotony of his life; but the society 
which he met there was not according to his 
taste. The tone of conversation at the 
| squire’s dinner-table was often irreligious, or 
worse, and the young clergyman, sometimes 
at the risk of offending his host, was obliged 
to remonstrate. 
One evening the squire gave a dinner 
| party, and when the ladies had retired to the 
drawing-room, the conversation of the young 
men turned upon several of the questions of 
the day, philosophical and religious. As 
time went on and they became more excited, 
their tone grew bolder, and each trying to 
outvie the others, they proceeded to express 
opinions undisguisedly atheistic. One more 
conceited than the rest, in speaking of the 
immortality of the soul, and belief in a 
| future state, used language which in daring 
| infidelity surpassed even the worst of his 
compan They would not go so far as 
| that ” hen the conversation came to 


jons. 
—and t 
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a sudden pause, and every one felt uncom- 
fortable, and wished that so much had not 
been said ; then, rather abruptly, a move was 
made and they left the table. 

It was a lovely night, and being summer 
time and very warm, most of the party turned 
out for a stroll upon the lawn. The Hall 
was situated not far from the church, which 
was an old, picturesque building, with an ivy- 
covered tower, in which numerous jack- 
daws made their nests. One of the party on 
the lawn was the man who had so openly 
avowed infidel opinions. Walking with him 
was another, a relation of the squire’s, who, 
together with the curate, had expressed dis- 
approbation of his friend’s views. He seemed 
not to be able to shake off the disagreeable 
impression left upon him by the conversation 
at-the dinner-table, and he continued for 
some time in silence. The sky was deepen- 
ing into night, and the stars were coming out 
one by one in the purple heaven. Whilst 
gazing up at these the young man’s face sud- 
denly brightened, as if some new and happier 
thought had come into his mind. Just then 
a jackdaw flew out of the church tower, and 
came chattering and flapping his wings, hover- 
ing over the lawn immediately above them. 
Turning to his infidel friend, the young man 
said, with a sort of playful earnestness, 
“Well, well, I cannot help thinking that 
after all there must be something beyond this 


life ; I don’t like to give up the idea of it; | 
and if there is, and I die before you, I tell | 


you what, old fellow, I'll come back to you 
in the shape of that jackdaw, and let you 
know it.” 

There was a general laugh at this silly 
speech, and then everybody went indoors. 

That day year much the same party was 
again assembled at the Hall; the one absent 
being the man who had spoken about the 
jackdaw. He had died whilst on a visit to 
the squire, and this was the day of his funeral. 


His friends, and among them the infidel, had | 


been invited to attend. 
to-day ; even he was serious. 


No jokes were made 
The funeral 


cortége was just starting, and the horses were 
scarcely in motion, when a jackdaw flew out 
from the church tower and perched upon 
hearse. 


the There it remained, hopping 


| about, jerking its head, and chattering voci- 
ferously; the attendants tried in vain to 
frighten it away—it only dodged them and 
returned. On reaching the church the bird 
| disappeared, and during the reading of the 
| office it was no longer thought of. But when 
| the funeral was over, as the party were re- 
turning to the Hall a jackdaw (the same, or 
another) again appeared, taking up its posi- 
tion this time upon the coach of which one 
| of the occupants was the infidel friend of the 
| deceased. The coachman, now fairly annoyed, 
| tried every means to scare the bird away. 
| But never was a jackdaw so obstinate: the 
| more he tried to get rid of it, the more per- 
| sistently it remained, performing the most 
absurd antics and clamouring loudly. Not 
| till the carriage drove away from the house 
did the jackdaw leave its post, and then with 
much ado it returned to the tower. 
* ** * 


* 





“A good fellow was poor H , a most 
excellent fellow. Isay,” continued the speaker, 
addressing the infidel, “do you remember 
our all dining here a year agoto-day ? Think 
of the conversation after dinner, and what 
you said. He told you when we were out 
here afterwards, that if he died first, he would 
come back to you in the shape of a jackdaw, 
and let you know by that sign that there is 
another life beyond this world. Do you 
remember ? ” 

“ Ves,” was the answer, “ I remember per- 
fectly.” 

“ Did you see that jackdaw, how it kept 
to the hearse all the way to the churchyard ? 
You know it sat on your carriage coming 
back, and do what they would, no one could 
get the creature away. What do you think 
| of that?” 
| “An odd coincidence, certainly,” was the 
infidel’s reply, and he tried to laugh, but he did 
not succeed very well, and all the rest of the 
party felt (they could not tell why) awed. 

Yet, after all, was the infidel right ?—was 
it merely “an odd coincidence?” Be this 
as it may, perhaps it served to show him that 
he had more faith than he thought he had, 
otherwise how should that jackdaw make 
him feel uncomfortable ? 

REBE REMBERT. 
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By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


SECOND PAPER.—IN ROME, 


TOTHING is more apparent in Rome, to 
a traveller who, as in our own case, 
enters it after an absence of above twenty 


years, than the wonderful change wrought in | 


the immediate neighbourhood of the railway 
station. But if the approach be made by 
the old-fashioned route, over the Milvian 
Bridge and through the Porta del Popolo, the 
buildings thereabout look much as they did 
in days of yore; and the old Augustinian 
monastery close to the gate will recall 
to any one familiar with the life of Martin 
Luther memories of that renowned reformer. 
There he was entertained during his eventful 
sojourn, and before entering the door, falling 
on his knees, and raising his hands to heaven, 
he exclaimed, “ Hail, Holy Rome, made holy 
by the blood of the martyrs, and by the blood 
which has been spilt here.” 


He thought of | 
the persecutions of the early Church, little | 


| dreaming at the moment of other persecu- 
| tions which were to follow, consequent in a 
| large degree upon his own visit. In other 
unaltered parts of the Eternal City we trace 
his footsteps—in the Pantheon, which he 
describes as possessing marble columns 
scarcely compassable by two men with their 
| outstretched arms ; by the Catacombs of St. 
Calixtus, where he was told there were lying 
in one vault morethan eight thousand martyrs ; 
before the Cathedral of St. Peter, then in 
process of erection, where he saw a reli 
which already excited in him some contempt: 
“ Nothing but a black board,” he says, “with 
a cloth hung before it, and over that another 
which is lifted up when the Veronica is shown; 
the poor besotted pilgrim can see nothing but 
a cloth before a black tablet ;” and finally 
on the sacra scala of St. John Lateran, when, 
whilst he crawled up the steps as multitudes 
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do in the present day, there flashed across | 
his mind the Apostle’s words, which he had | 


ndered before in the Monastery of Erfurt, 
“The just shall live by faith.” As we pass 
into one church after another amongst the 
three hundred and sixty-five popularly said 
to be scattered over the city, we think of his 
complaint of masses irreverently celebrated, 
whilst worldliness, extravagance, pomp, vice, 
and crime were rampant on every side. “I 
myself,” he writes, “have heard people say 
openly in the streets of Rome, ‘ If there be a 
hell, Rome is built upon it.’” Luther, though 
a German, may be reckoned amongst Italian 
Reformers, for his teaching stirred up many 





things occurred at Rome even under Leo X., 
things which prepared for the Reformation, 
and for the efficacy of Luther’s work ; for in 


the Church of St. Silvestro and St. Dorotea, | 


on the Vatican side of the Tiber, there as- 
sembled for worship and spiritual exercises, 
Contarini, Sadolet, Giberto, and others, 
who operated as salt in the mass of corrup- 
tion, and who gathered round the priest of 
the parish. Protestantism was really begin- 
ning to make a mark in that district of the 
Trastevere, and about the same time Luther- 
anism put in an appearance at Rome after a 
fashion not much likely to help on the pro- 
gress of true reform. 

The Castle of St. Angelo is one of the most 


in the beautiful peninsula to test the Papal 
system by the study of Scripture; and the 


| circulation of Lutheran books, in the northern 


part of the country in particular, is one of the 
well-attested facts in its history. But before 
the sowing of the wheat, there had been an 
abundant scattering of tares. “It was the 
tone of good society in Rome to question the 
evidences of Christianity.” ‘* No one passed,” 
says P. Ant. Bandino, “for an accomplished 
man who did not entertain heretical opinions ; 


|at the court the ordinances of the Catholic 


Church and passages of Holy Writwere spoken 
of only in a jesting manner, the mysteries of 
the faith were despised.” However, better 





familiar objects in the eyes of those who have 
visited Rome, and round it there gather 
terrible associations, created by the sack of 
the city by German soldiers in 1527. Some 
of the ruffians mounted asses and mules in a 
mock Papal procession, under the castle 
windows, and the ears of Clement VII. were 
saluted with the cry, “Long live Pope 
Luther!” It is recorded, in connection 
with other atrocities, that a troop of Germans 
having seized a prelate wearing a diamond 
ring, a corporal of the company exclaimed, 
“‘T will soon get it off,” and with his sword 
he hacked the finger from the bishop’s hand. 
The Italian quarrel of Imperial Ghibellines 
with Papal Guelfs was of long standing, and 
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this war was really the perpetuation of an old 
feud, which had vastly more to do with 
politics than with religion, The Emperor 
and the Holy Father were striving for the 
mastery with carnal weapons ; the latter as 
well as the former appealed to the sword, and 
the excesses which disgraced the German 
arms in Italy at the time of the Reformation 
were but horrors which followed in the wake 
of most wars in the sixteenth century. Some 
may hope that besides these cruel /ands- 
&nechts, who, so far as they pretended to 
have any religion, were blind and infuriated 
fanatics, there were well-instructed and 
properly behaved Lutherans, who sought to 
propagate their tenets among the Romans by 


moral and Christian means. Yet little could | 


be hoped for in the way of religious improve- 
ment from such terrible incursions, however 
orthodox and moral might be some of the 
men who made them. Whatever may have 
been the impression in other respects, such 
was the state of society at the time that 
even a Roman Catholic bishop, in the pre- 
sence of the auditors of the Rota, soon after 
the siege, attributed it to the just vengeance 
of Heaven upon the abounding wickedness 
of men. 

The Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva 
affords a unique example of the Italian 
Gothic. It has of late years been restored, 


and though depreciated by some, is now | 


exceedingly attractive, not only from the 
painting and sculpture which adorn it, but 
from the masses and other musical services 
there performed. One afternoon we found 
it brilliantly illuminated by countless candles 
in glass chandeliers, suspended from every 
part of the roof, whilst a cardinal, attended 


by priests and acolytes, celebrated imposing | 


rites, accompanied or followed by a choir of 


exquisite voices, singing after the manner of | 
our oratorios. The church was crowded by | 


fashionable people, who sat and listened to 
what went on without manifesting any more 
devotion than they would have done in a 
theatre. A drop taken from a basin of holy 
water, a slight bend of the knee, a hasty 
touch on the breast at entering and leaving, 
alone indicated that they had come into a 
Roman Catholic church and not a place of 
mere amusement. 

The Dominican convent of the same name 
is near the church, once the residence of the 
general of the order; but now that the 
monks are removed it contains the largest 
library in Rome, the Bibliotheca Casana- 
Zensis, so called from its founder, Cardinal 
Casanata. 





With these buildings the Inquisition js 
closely associated. There resided the general, 
|The Inquisition had an existence under the 
Dominican order, but Paul III. published, 
so to speak, a new code of persecution, and 
| prepared a new apparatus to carry its san- 
guinary laws into effect. He issued a bull 
appointing six cardinals as commissaries of 
| the Holy See, charged with the difficult busi- 
| ness of punishing heretics and exterminating 
heresy. Everybody, without exception, was 
to submit to their authority, and they were 
intrusted with the awful power of impri- 
soning the suspected, and, in certain cases, 
of putting the convicted to death ; only one 
limitation was imposed—they must not par- 
don any culprit whatever; clemency was a 
royal prerogative reserved for the occupant 
of St. Peter’s chair. The fourth and last 
particular in this Draconian piece of legisla- 
tion ran in these words, ‘To heretics, and 
especially Calvinists, no toleration must be 
| granted.” 

A friend at Rome lent us a curious book in 
Italian, entitled, “‘Sacro Arsenale ovvero prat- 
tica dell’ officio della Santa Inquisizione, con 
l’ inserzione d’ alcune Regole, fatta dal P. In- 
quisitore, Thomaso Menghini Domenicano, 
e di diverse annotazione del Dottore Gio. 
| Pasqualone. Roma e Bologna, mpccxvi.” It 
is a very curious production, and systema- 
| tically exhibits, with the utmost coolness, 

rules and regulations by which the grand in- 
| quisitorial business of the Holy Office was to 
| be conducted. The sixth part of the work 
|is devoted to the detection of heresy, and 
| explains the mode of interrogation by torture. 
| Different kinds are mentioned, but none of 
them were to be employed except as a last 
resource, when all means of persuasion had 
failed, but account was to be mercifully taken 
of bodily infirmities, and of inexperienced 
age. The accused were to be benignly ad 
monished to confess, and when they con- 
stantly refused to do so torture had to be 
applied. This calm authoritative prescription 
of inquisitorial methods, not any inflamma- 
tory oratorical accusation, lets us at once into 
the secrets of the Holy Office as they were 
at one time carried on. The Inquisition is 
identified with the church and convent of 
Sopra Minerva; but the Holy Office, insti- 
tuted by Paul III., had its head-quarters in 
the Palazzo del Santo Uffizio, in a street near 
the Colonnade of St. Peter, by the Church of 
Santa Maria della Pieta, in Campo Santo, 
and therefore acts of the Inquisition as per- 
formed by the Holy Office are to be asso- 
ciated with that building. The tribunal was 
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Entrance to the Convent of Ara Ceeli. 


formally abolished by the Roman Assembly 
in 1849, but was soon re-established by 
Pius IX. Its meetings are now held in the 
Vatican, and the old palace was used as 
barracks for the French soldiers during their 
occupation of the city. 

We have seen in a former paper what was 
done at Rome in the case of the Italian 
Reformer Pietro Carnesecchi, and now we 


proceed to relate some other instances of | 


Protestant confessorship and the treatment it 
received. 

Mention is made of Giovanni di Mont- 
alcino, Professor of Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, a student of Scripture, 
who wrote a Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. He was burnt at Rome in 1553 ; and 
John Foxe, incorporating in his “ Acts and 








Monuments” papers—we 
presume — transmitted to 
him from Italy, gives, un- 
der date of the same year, 
a long and interesting ac- 
count of Johannes Mollius 
—to use his Latin name— 
a Grey Friar, who, together 
with a certain weaver cf 
Perugia, was martyred at 
Rome. Mollius, it appears, 
like Montalcino, had re- 
sided in Bologna, and 
been a professor in the 
university, and there “Gcd 
wrought in his soul such 
light of His word and of 
true religion, that he, wax- 
ing weary of professing 
philosophy, began secretly 
to expound the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans to a 
few ; which, being known, 
his auditors increased so 
fast that he was compelled 
to read openly in the tem- 
ple. As the number of his 
audience daily augmented, 
the eager fervency of their 
minds so increased withal, 
that every man almost 
came with his pen and ink 
to write, and great dili- 
gence was bestowed how 
to come betimes to take 
up the best places where 
they might best hear.” For 
this he was imprisoned and 
brought before the Holy 
Office at Rome, where he 
was required to state his 
opinions ; and “immediately he with diligence 
prepared his answer” touching original sin, 
justification by faith, free will, purgatory, and 
| other points of theological dispute. After a 
remand he was allowed to return to Bologna, 
where he returned to his habits of exposition, 
which brought down on him again the dis- 
| pleasure of his ecclesiastical superiors. Again 
| he escaped, and then a third time fell into 
the hands of his persecutors. After a fourth 
apprehension he was “imprisoned in the 
castle of Rome, and was brought with 
| others into the temple of S. Maria, called 
Minerva, on the fifth day of December, 1553,” 
either there to revoke or to be burned. 
| He would not revoke, and was burned. 

| “This Doctor Mollius, with a weaver of 
| Perugia, remained constant. So they were 
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carried incontinent to the camp or field 
called Florianum, where they remained 
cheerful and constant. First the weaver was 
hanged. Mollius, then willing for the hang- 
man to execute his office likewise upon him, 
began to exhort the people to beware of 
idolatry, and to have no other Saviours but 
Christ alone, for He only is the Mediator 
between God and man. And so was he also 
hanged, commending his soul to God, and 
afterwards laid in the fire and burned.” 

Two Augustine friars are reported, in 
rather a loose and unsatisfactory manner, 
as having been martyred for “rebuking the 
immoderate and outrageous excesses of the 
cardinals, as witnesseth Manlius.” Oppres- 
sion drives a wise man mad, and no doubt 
some of the Protestant professors in Italy 
or other places, as well as at Rome, gave 
unchecked play to “the unruly member; ” 
but it is impossible now to settle the his- 
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torical rights of such and other similar cases 
and, therefore, we turn to the well-accre. 
dited story of Pomponio Algeiri, who was 
put to death at Rome in 1555, for preaching 
the Reformed faith in Padua. Imprisoned 
for a while at Venice, he there wrote letters 
of encouragement and consolation to his 
brethren in the faith, whom he described as 
having “ departed out of Babylon into Mount 
Zion.” In a moment of ecstasy, which in 
seasons of persecution good men experience 
as we do not in times of liberty and peace, 
Pomponio exclaims, “Let the miserable 
worldling say and confess if there be any 
plot, pasture, or meadow so delightful to the 
mind of man as here. Here I see kings, 
princes, cities, and people; here I see wars, 
where some be overthrown, some be victors ; 
some thrust down, some lifted up. Here is 
the Mount Zion; here I am already in heaven 
itself ; here standeth first Christ Jesus in the 
front. About him stand the 
old fathers, prophets, and 
evangelists, and apostles, and 


whom some do embrace and 
cherish me, some exhort me, 
some open the sacraments 
unto me, some comfort me, 
others are singing about me. 
And how, then, shall I be 
thought to be alone, among 
so many, and such as these 
be the beholding of whom 
to me is both solace and 
example ; for here I see some 
crucified, some slain, some 
stoned, some cut asunder 
and quartered, some roasted, 
some boiled, some put in hot 
cauldrons, some having their 
eyes bored through, some 
their tongues cut out, some 
their skin plucked over their 
heads, some their hands and 
feet chopped off, some put 
in kilns and furnaces, some 
cast down headlong and given 
to the beasts and fowls of the 
air to feed upon: it would 
ask a long time if I should 
recite all.” 

Ludovico Paschali, a na- 
tive of Piedmont, who had 
been a pastor amongst the 
Waldenses in Calabria, is an- 
other Protestant martyr who 
died at Rome in the year 
1560. “It was hideous to 


all the servants of God, of 
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see him,” says his brother, 
“with his bare head and his 
hands and arms lacerated by 
the small cords with which 
he was bound, like one about 
to be led to the gibbet. On 
advancing to embrace him, 
I sank to the ground. ‘My 
brother,’ said he, ‘if you are 
a Christian, why do you dis- 
tress yourself thus? Do you 
not know that a leaf cannot 
fall to the earth without the 
will of God ? Comfort your- 
self in Christ Jesus, for the 
present troubles are not 
worthy to be compared with 
the glory to come.’” Re- 
buked by the Inquisitor for 
speeches of this description, 
Paschali meekly replied, “ I 
must have patience ;” and 
in a letter to his former 
hearers he expressed the fer- 
vour of his spiritual joy. 
On the 8th of September he 
was taken to the Church of 
Sopra Minerva to hear his 
sentence, and the next day 
in the court of the Castle of 
St. Angelo he was first stran- 
gled and then burnt in the 
presence of the pope and 
cardinals. 

These men suffered during 
the reign of Julius III., Mar- 
cellus II., and Paul IV. 
The last of these by his in- 
tolerance exasperated even 
the Romans, and after his 


death in 1560 there arose such an outbreak | 


of popular indignation, that the people forced 


the gates of the Inquisition and set the prison | 
on fire. They also attacked the Convent of 


Minerva, and were with difficulty restrained 


from taking vengeance on the monks so | 


identified with the cause of the Holy Office. 


A mob attacked the pontifi’s statue and broke | 


off its head, and after kicking it about the 
streets they flung it into the Tiber. All this 
might have raised the idea that Paul IV.’s 
policy would come to an end, but popular 
tumults never effect much, and “ after a subsi- 
dence of the uproar” things rolled back into 
the old channel. Paul IV. was succeeded 
by Pius IV., of whom we have a graphic pic- 
ture painted by Ranke, “a portly old man, 
yet still active enough to repair before sun- 


tise to his country-house with a gay counte- | 





Upper Gallery of the Convent Cloister. 


nance and cheerful eye, deriving his chief 
pleasure from conversation, the table, and 
convivial diversion.” When recovered from 
sickness which had been considered dan- 
gerous, he mounted his horse immediately, 
rode to a house where he had lived when 
cardinal, and stepped vigorously up and down 
the stairs. ‘ No, no,” said he, ‘we are not 
going to die yet.” But this genial church- 
man, though “in his heart no friend to the 
Inquisition,” would not attack it, saying he 
was no theologian, “‘ but he left it in posses- 
sion of all the power it had acquired under 
Paul IV.” 

The case of Tommaso Fabiano di Mileto 
occurred under his reign in the year 1564, 
and was of a peculiar description ; for, after 
receiving sentence in the “Apostolic palace,” 
the victim escaped from confinement. The 
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charges against him are most clearly detailed. 
His “Protestantism comes out in unmistak- 
able colour. He said that images and relics 
ought not to be reverenced ; that Christ is 
our only advocate with the Father; that there | 
is no purgatory after this life; that the popes | 
who do not imitate Peter are no successors 
of his; that justification is by faith; that | 
confession to a priest is unnecessary ; that the 
host is not the body of Christ. It is stated 
by the Inquisitors that the friar not being 
obstinate but penitent, he was to do penance 
by wearing a habit marked with a cross, 
and to be confined in a place surrounded 
by four walls, which has been interpreted 
as meaning a small enclosure like the old 
English Zittle Ease. However that might 
be, Fra Tommaso managed to get out of 
prison, after which his effigy was burnt—a 
better termination of the matter for all parties 
than the burning of his body would have 
been. 

After the prison of the Holy Office had 
been set on fire by the mob in 1560, the 
present palace of the Inquisition was com- 





menced, and reached its completion in 1569, 
under the pontificate of Pius V. 
under the same pontificate that Carnesecchi 
suffered. Hence it appears that the perse- 
cution of Italfan Reformers went on at Rome, 
and in 1568 we find there was a letter written 
to Bullenger informing him—‘‘ At Rome 
some are every day burnt, hanged, and be- 
headed ; all the prisons and places of confine- | 
ment are filled, and they are obliged to build | 
new ones. That large city cannot furnish | 
gaols for the number of pious persons who | 
are continually apprehended.” We should 
greatly prefer for historical purposes some 
carefully detailed instances of Protestant faith 
and papal intolerance, than such sweeping 
rhetorical statements, which may be easily 
accounted for and fairly excused, when we 
consider the excitement of the times and 
the fears of those who favoured the Refor- 
mation. There must have been a good many 
cases of persons charged with heresy to | 
account for these melancholy reports: as to 
the building new gaols that is perfectly intel- 
ligible when we call to mind the erection of | 
the palace of the Inquisition by Pius V. | 
But with all these evidences of reformatory 
enlightenment and zeal on the one hand, and | 
of the persistent resistance to the rising spirit 
on the other, it does not clearly appear to 
what extent the Reformation advanced in 
Rome itself. None of the persons we have 
enumerated appear to have been natives, or 
even habitual residents in that city ; nor is 


| 









It was | 


| scenery which 


| mention made of their seeking to propagate 
Protestant opinions within its walls. They 
were brought thither to be arraigned before 
the tribunal of the Holy Office for re sligious 
offences committed elsew here. Still we can- 
not doubt that in quiet, obscure ways Pro- 
testant principles were being diffused amongst 
the Roman people ; but we infer from all we 
know of priestly vigilance and power at that 
period, that in the seat and citadel of papal 
authority there would be checks put upon 
the movements of Protestantism such as 
could be found in no other part of Italy, or 
of the world. 

Naples takes a conspicuous position in the 
Reformation annals of Italy, through the re- 
sidence there of Juan de Valdes, a Spanish 
gentleman, who did so much in his own as well 
as his adopted country, to diffuse the prin- 
ciples of evangelical truth. We can localise 
the memory of this great and good man, for 
in the charming Chiaja,—perhaps the first 
place visited and the last left in the beauti- 
fully situated city,—Valdes resided for some 
time in “‘a country house.” There, with the 
blue sea before him and the blue sky above 
him, tropical vegetation clothing the hills and 
Vesuvius bounding the distant horizon, he 
drank in those inspirations from natural 
ever blended with his religious 
teachings drawn from Revelation ; and there 
he gathered together a band of Christian 
friends—Carnesecchi, Peter Martyr, Ochino, 
Vittoria Colonna, and others, into whose 
minds he more or less infused his own senti 
ments. 

Juan Valdes was a Spaniard, and = ed in 
1540; but he lived for some time in Italy, 
and there produced a deep and pa 
impression. He was the author of several 
works on Divinity, but that by which he is 
best known consists of what are called “A 
Hundred and Ten Considerations,” written 
in his native tongue and then translated into 
Italian. The Italian version has been ren- 
dered into English by Mr. Betts, with a valu- 
able introduction by Mr. Wiffen ; and now 
we are enable to clear away the confusion 
which from ignorance of his writings long 
attached to his name and reputation. From 
a perusal of the work we find that he did not 
deal in scholastic propositions or in logical 
reasoning; that his habits of thought were 
rather religious than theological, experimental 
than scientific; that he did not attack the 
errors and supersitions of Romanism, but 
confined himself to the inculcation of what 
he believed to be Divine truth. In his Con- 
siderations he dwells upon the Atonement, 
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Holy Spirit, after much 
the same type of doctrine 
as that adopted by evan- 
gelical divines. The fruit- 
lessness of mere specula- 
tion, the moral power of 
Christian faith, and the 
spirituality of religion are 
ever-recurring topics in a 
long series of remarks, 
which do not exhibit any 
systematic order. He fre- 
quently refers to Scripture 
without giving large quota- 
tions, and abundantly in- 
sists upon the illumina- 
tion of the soul by the 
direct agency of the Holy 
Ghost. Several question- 
able statements are intro- 
duced, but the chapters 
are rich in shrewd ideas 
and lively illustrations, and 
present throughout much 
subtlety of thought and a 
keen habit of analysis. 
The whole is pervaded by 
a spirit such as charac- 
terizes authors classed to- 
gether as mystics; and 
this accounts for misap- 
prehensions of his mean- 
ing into which critics, both 
foreign and English, have 
been _ betrayed. Old 
moulds and forms of 
thought were broken up 


which he describes as “ Justice executed upon | by some writers of his description, and 
Christ ;” upon justification by faith, which is they were not unlikely to say things which 
expounded in a somewhat Lutheran form; | enemies and even friends might regard as 


and upon regeneration as the work of the | heretical. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


“ Be still, and know that Iam God.”” “‘ Whom to know is life eternal.”’ 


( H, that we could the truth impress Only on those subdued and still 
On all who hope new life to gain ! God’s image falls and ever lies. 
God only is our righteousness ; | On ripples e’en of rising will 
All else we seek we seek in vain. | It falls to break, and breaking dies. 
When at His feet the soul abides, | Oh, hateful sin! oh, sin’s disgrace ! 
As some full stream by fulness still, | That it should guide when life we seek, 
Into its depths His glory giides, | Sending us loudly after grace, 
And to its beauty bends the will. Which God gives only to the meek. 
As waves which mount and strive towards Then at His feet, my heart, be still ! 
heaven And know the gift to stillness given ; 
Strive all for naught if secking peace, | Hush the least breathing of thy will— 
50 1s the soul by anguish driven— | The soul so hushed has entered heaven. 


It never finds the sought release, | 


B. W. 
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THE SMALL THINGS OF THE GOSPEL. 
A Series of Papers for the Zowly. 
By THE Rev. W. IRELAND GORDON. 
FIRST PAPER. 


LL literatures contain familiar echoes 

of the words, “ He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted them of 
low degree.” Men have moralised over the 
ups and downs of life, with sometimes faith 
enough to discern the operation of a Supreme 
Will in all. They have trembled before the 
“envy of the gods,” scarce distinguishing 
between its retributive and its wanton exer- 
cise. They have bidden us note, in the 
chosen instrument of great purposes, a ludi- 
crous disproportion between the means and 
the end, as if Deity would mock human con- 
ditions and challenge attention to His own 
supreme power. ‘They point us to the car- 
casses of lions slain with the jawbone of an ass. 


dccixor éoti 7d Tyuva, Kai OALKov dvdpa Sapdoder. 
“ How slight the stroke, how large the man who falls !” 


They are never weary of producing evidences 
of the Abysmal Wisdom which passes by the 
sword and spear to find its fitting weapon in 
the sling and stone ; which avoids the palace 
to light upon the hut. 


Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens.” 
* Deity can reverse cope and basement; He dimi- 
nishes the mighty, He brings into prominence the 
obscure ”’ (Hom. Od. i. 34). 


“There are many,” writes Sir W. Scott, “at 


the head of affairs even now, that a few years | 


ago were under hiding for their lives ; and 
many a man dining on plate of silver, that 
was fain to eat his crowdy without a bicker ; 
and many a high head has been brought full 
low among us in as short a space” (“ Bride 
of Lammermoor,” chap. xv.). 

“God hath chosen the foolish things of 


the world,” writes the Apostle, “ to confound | 
the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak | 


things of the world to confound the things 


which are mighty; and base things of the | 


world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things whichare not, to 
bring to nought things that are : that no flesh 
should glory in his presence” (1 Cor. 1. 27 
—z29). Old Testament history abundantly 
illustrates these words. One small family 
was chosen to preserve the race after the 
flood. Abram was called from heathenism, 


The birth of Isaac was unlooked-for. Jacob, | 
the younger son, was the chosen, as was | 


Joseph ; and Ephraim, the younger brother. 


Gideon was enabled with his small band to | 


smite the enemy; and David to slay Goliath 
witha sling and stone. David was the youngest 
of his father’s house. Ruth the Moabitess ; 
Pharez, the son of Judah ; David, of the 
house of Judah, and a shepherd-lad, were 
imported into the genealogy of Our Lord. 
The prophet saw a stone cut without hands, 
which grew into a mountain and filled the 
whole earth (Dan. ii. 35). Eusebius has 
pointed to the Gallic martyr Blandina as an 
illustration of the Apostle’s words (Euseb. 
Fi. B, ¥. EB). 

The prominence assigned in the Gospel 
history to what is small is also remarkable. 
We have small Zersons, small Places, small 
things. 

I, PERSONS. 

1. Zhe Poor and Despised—Our Lord's 
parents were humble. His father was a car- 
penter ; He was Himself a carpenter (Mark 
vi. 3). Once and again His birth was 
cast in his teeth. With the proneness of the 
vulgar to be glamoured by externals, His 
countrymen knew only that He was one of 
themselves, and were offended at Him (Luke 
iv. 16—29; Mark vi. 1—6; see also John 
vi. 42). Notoriously, He had been instructed 
in none of the schools (John vii. 15). His 
disciples were one and all, so far as is known, 
chosen from the lowest orders. One was a 
fisherman, another a publican. With the 
poor mainly is His life associated. He came 





to preach the gospel to the poor (Luke iv.). 
While he did not scorn the hospitality of the 
rich (Luke vii., xi., xiv.), it was among the 
poor He found most congenial society. His 
chief friends in the south were in the little 
village of Bethany. He ate and drank with 
publicans and sinners (Matt. ix. ; Luke xv. 2, 
xix.). He had stray converts of the upper 
classes, such as Nicodemus (John ii.), and 
Jairus (Matt. ix.), and certain rulers (John 
| xii. 42); but it was the outcasts and the 
common people who thronged His steps. 
The people were upon His side to the last, 
when in a momentary madness they turned 
against Him. It was the leaders who arrayed 
themselves against Him. There was plausi- 
bility in the sarcasm of the Pharisees, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees 
believed on Him?” (John vii.) Publicans 
and harlots, says one parable, enter the 
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kingdom of God before Pharisee and Scribe 
(Matt. xxi.). A second represents one after 
another of the guests, specially designated by 
circumstances, refusing invitation to the great 
supper ; and that invitation extended to, and 
welcomed by, the denizens of the streets and 
lanes, and hedgerows and by-ways (Luke 
xiv.). Our Lord urged hospitality, not to 
equals, but to inferiors—the poor, the maimed, 
the halt, the blind (Luke xiv.). It is the 
beggar, Lazarus, who is received into Abra- 
ham’s bosom (Luke xvi.). It is the one 
wandering sheep, or lost coin, the outcast 


son, whose recovery is beyond measure pre- | 


cious (Luke xv.). The clearest revelation of 
Himself was made to a once blind beggar 
(John ix. 37). “Ye see your calling, 
brethren,” wrote Paul, “ how that not many 
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ministered to His wants (Luke viii. 1—3 ; 
Mark xv. 41). Women witnessed the cruci- 
fixion (Mark xv. 40) ; a woman was the first 
preacher of the new kingdom (John xx. 18). 
In women are found the highest examples of 
faith ; whether in the heathen (Matt. xv. 22), 
or in the physically (Mark v. 25) or spiri- 
tually (Luke vii. 37) diseased. His view of 
marriage restored to woman her inalienable 
rights (Matt. xix. 1—12). He raised her 
from the degradation or neglect into which 





she had fallen and made her an indispensable 
instrument in the regeneration of the world. 
He taught that if the man made the world, 
the woman makes the man. Henceforth, the 
law of the world was to be, that the man 
without the woman is only half a man. Only 
with Him has it come to be written of 


wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, | woman’s nature, that it is “ever in the 
not many noble are called” (1 Cor. i. 26). | mass, better, truer, higher, nobler, quicker to 


“Art thou called being a servant? 
not for it: but if thou mayest be made free, 


Care | feel, and much more constant to retain, all 


| tenderness and pity, self-denial and devotion, 


use it rather” (1 Cor. vii, 21). “ Hath not | than the nature of men.” 


God chosen the poor of this world rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which He 
hath promised to them that love Him?” 
(James ii. 5). 
fined to that nation which arrogated to itself 
superiority. 
(Luke x.), miracle (Luke xvii.) told of His 
interest in the Samaritan. 
found not in Israel He found in a heathen 
centurion (Matt. viii.). It was a heathen 
Syropheenician to whom He said, “Oh 
woman, great is thy faith ” (Matt. xv.). 


Death-blow was given to privilege, mono- | 


poly, of what sort soever. Merit was driven 
from circumstances and centred in man. 
The world was united in one wide brother- 
hood. Systems were shattered ; the indivi- 
dual life learned its sacredness, Views of 
the relative importance of things were re- 
versed. Accidents became essentials, essen- 
tials became accidents ; the last became first, 
the first last. All things common, hard, 
practical, stood in the forefront of life. The 
superstructure was made of less account than 
the foundation. They upon whose neck the 
great of the earth had trodden, were found 
to be the Atlas bearing the world upon their 
shoulders. 

2. Woman.—Womanhood was sanctified 
in the birth from the Virgin. Woman in- 
stinctively felt that in Jesus of Nazareth she 
had found her Saviour. By Him was woman 
restored to her true place in the economy of 
the world. We find His life associated more 
or less with womanhood from its opening to 


Nor were His favours con- | 


Incident (John iv.), parable | 


“ Tf she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall man grow ?” 
} 


“ Either sex alone 


Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 

Nor equal, nor unequal ; each fulfils 

Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
| Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 


The single, pure and perfect animal, 
The two-celled heart beating, with one full stroke, 


Life.” 


Faith such as He | 


3. Children.—The Saviour of Men was 
| born a child. Twice He is recorded to have 
bestowed His blessing upon children (Matt. 
| xviii, xix.). He challenged attention to the 
dawn of human life, as the seed-germ of the 
more attractive stages upon which men had 
learned wholly to fix their thoughts. He 
taught regard for the simplicity and natural- 
ness of childhood; He taught that the con- 
scious life lies deep-seated in the realm of 
the unconscious. For character, there was 
henceforth to be no ‘Lo, here!” or “Lo, 
there!” The perfect sympathy of His man- 
hood was possible only in virtue of subtle 
action and reaction, coeval with life itself. 
There was found to be nothing, no jot or 
tittle, superfluous in thought and_ being. 
Moreover. He established childhood as the 
type of all life, simple, unsuspicious, full of 
the charity which believes and hopes all 
things, full of faith. Men had been prone to 
pause in the world’s outer court, and admire 
and worship all that was imposing ; but they 
were brought into the inner sanctuary, to the 
cradle of a child, and there learned whence 
the fiat issued which gave motive and being 
to all. They had rested in the creation ; they 


its close. Women attended His steps and | learned to know the Creator and the Source. 
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HOW NORA CRENA SAVED HER OWN. 


A Story of an Erish Famine. 


(Complete in One Part.) 


By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHor oF “WATER GIPSIES,” 


CHAPTER I. 


HE hour was evening, and there was a 
storm coming on. A storm meant a 
great deal when it happened on a dark March 
night, on the wild, beautiful sea-coast of the 
south of Ireland. It meant excitement to 
the half-savage fishing population; and it 
meant the direst disaster to the brave ships, 
gallantly ploughing their way towards the 
shelter of the yet far-distant harbour. The 
wind had been blowing great guns all day, 
and now that the night was coming down 
black and starless, the waves, gathering 


strength, rolled in with the noise of thunder | 


on the broad, long beach. 
great crests, and broke in splendid foam, not 
only on the beach, but on the far more 
dangerous rocks that skirted one side of the 
shore. 

High and perpendicular some of these 
rocks rose out of the water; sunken and 
pointed, sharp as knives were others; alto- 
gether, scarcely a more alarming coast could 
be found. And at the time of this story 
there was no friendly lighthouse to warn 
ships away from its perils. 

The people on this part of the coast were 
so accustomed to shipwrecks—so accustomed 
to the cries of drowning men and women— 
that they made little of it. The women 
washed the dead, and laid them out for 
burial—not without interest, it is true, but 


The waves had | 


‘“SCAMP AND I,” ETC. 


scarcely with much pity; and the men pur- 
loined all they could from the wrecks, before 
the revenue officers could have time to claim 
them. But though hardened and bad enough 
in this matter, they were not so bad as some 
of their neighbours, for they never tried to 
lure the ships to their destruction. They 
took contentedly enough the goods thrown 
up to them by the sea, but they never sacri- 
ficed life to obtain them. Nay, they en- 
deavoured, in their own rough way, to aid the 
drowning seamen. 

This night, as I said, was a rough one, and 
the men sat up in their mud huts and waited. 
They always did sit up and wait on these 
terrible nights, for seldom did one such pass 
without bringing them rich booty from the 
pitiless sea. They liked the booty, though 
had they been questioned they would have 
declared that they refused to lie down and 
sleep because they wanted to save life. Per- 
haps they had both motives in their untrained, 
untaught minds. 

In one cabin, the cabin nearest to the 
shore, on this night sat round the pleasant- 
smelling turf fire, two men, a woman, and a 
child. The men smoked short pipes, the 


| woman watched the boiling of some potatoes; 


the child sat and stared straight before her. 
The men looked very dirty and sullen, the 
woman had a rather troubled and worn ex- 
pression ; but not a shadow of either care or 
sullenness sat on the round face of the child; 
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and the child was lovely. Her long black 
lashes curled upward ; her blue eyes laughed, 
and no lilies or roses could be whiter and 
pinker than her dazzling complexion. She 
was but the type of many such children 
around, for these south-coast folks were a 
handsome race. She sat close to the blazing 
fire, with the most unconcerned expression 
possible, now and then watching the pot which 
held the potatoes, now and then yawning, 


but refusing all efforts on her mother’s part | 


to induce her to go and lie down. 

Suddenly, just as the potatoes had boiled 
and the woman had taken them off the fire 
preparatory to straining them, the signal they 
were all waiting for came—the solemn sound 
above the storm of a gun. 

The booming sound came at .. 
intervals, then died away. 

“Marciful Vargin!”  ex- 
claimed one of the men; 
“she must be close, from 
that.” 

He rushed from the cabin, 
followed by the woman and 
the other man. Little Nora, 
too, started to her feet, and 
prepared to follow her mother 
into the storm; but her 
mother pushed her back rather 
roughly, and locked the door 
behind her. 

She uttered an indignant 
cry at this, then ran to the 
tiny cabin window and tried 
to peer out; but the darkness 
was far too dense to allow 
her to distinguish anything. 

“They'll never lave me so 
much as one spalpeen of a 
child to save,’ she said, 
turning away with a sob, 
and pouting her rosy lips; 
“and I dhu want to save some one.” 

Then she returned to her low seat by the 
fire, and, pressing her head against the dirty 
wall, fell fast asleep. 


CHAPTER II, 


Earty in the morning little Nora was 
awakened by the sound of heavy steps 
and eager voices. Presently the cabin- 
door was unlocked. Her mother entered 
first, carrying in her arms a dead child ; then 
the men came with other bodies, all of which 
they laid, with a kind of rude reverence, on 
the floor of the small cabin. A great ship 
had gone down in the night, and every soul 
on board had perished. 





The woman sobbed as she related the story, 
and told how she saw, in the fitful light of the 
torches, the faces of agonized women and 


| frightened little children ; and then she added 
| that in all her experience she had never seen 


the wreck of so large a vessel, or the wholesale 
destruction of so many human beings. As 
she spoke she occupied herself busily over 
| the dead whom the sea had given up. But 
little Nora could not bear to look at the faces 
of the drowned people, and she ran hastily 
|out of the cabin and down to the shore, 
where the waves were now quieting them- 
selves, and the sun lighting them up with a 
thousand brilliant rays. A great many other 
ragged children played on the beach, and 


The Village. 


when they saw Nora they went to her and 
wanted her to join in their play. But little 
Nora was puzzled; she saw the drowned 
people too distinctly with her mental eyes to 
care to play, so she ran away from her com- 
panions up high on the rocks. 

As she clambered up the steep rocks she 
said to herself, ‘“ Well, well, and I might 
have saved that little baby!” 

Nora, at eight years old, had a great idea 
of her own prowess. She was almost as 
much a water as a land creature ; she could 
wade, and swim, and dive, and as to her 
capabilities for climbing almost impassable 
rocks, no little kid could be more agile. 
To-day she ran fast, trying to escape from 
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the faces of the dead men and women, and 
the sad thoughts which perplexed her little 
mind, 

At last she came to a rock steeper than 
any she had yet ascended. ‘This rock, rising 
high out of the sea, could only be approached 
at very low tide ; and at its farthest base the 
avaves, even on the finest summer day and 
at the lowest tide, dashed angrily; but at 
the side nearest to Nora the sand was left 
dry for about half an hour at every low tide. 
It was dry now, and Nora’s experienced eye 
perceived that she had the full half-hour to 
undertake any scheme that might enter her 
active little brain. She had a scheme already 
planned—a scheme often thought about, 
often longed for. She wanted to climb that 
almost perpendicular rock, and look down 
on the unknown world of sea and wave at 
the other side. No doubt it was a dangerous 
feat, but Nora thought of no danger; here 
was her opportunity. Should she lose it ? not 
for worlds. With her bare feet—feet that 
had never known either shoes or stockings— 
she ran swiftly over the tiny bit of dry sand, 
and began to climb the rock. No boy or 
girl in all the village of Armeskillig had ever 
performed so daring a piece of climbing 
before. Nora knew this, and the thought 
made her redouble her ardour; panting, 
struggling, clinging to little bits of sea-pink 
and other scant herbage, she still persevered. 
Such perseverance must bring success. Ina 
very few moments Nora, trembling, but 
triumphant, found herself at the top. Here 
she rested for an instant, then looked down 
with eager eyes at the new and unknown 
world. For aught she could tell, the very 
sea might be different here, the very waves of 
another hue; her blue eyes danced as she 
looked down at them, for what might she 
not see? What she did see, however, was 
a common sight enough to her Irish eyes— 
the very same waves, the very same sharp, 
cruel rocks, the very same foam, white and 
creamy ; but there was something else which 
quite as much took her breath away, and 
quite as completely astonished her, as if she 
had really beheld waves of crimson and 
rocks of blue, for seated on the sharpest and 
tallest of the rocks was a solitary human 


being, a person half-drowned indeed, and | 


shivering, but of a totally different type, and 
dressed in a totally different manner, from 
any of the inhabitants of the village of Arme- 
skillig. Nora clapped her hands and uttered 
a shrill cry at the sight of this unexpected 
human apparition. Her cry made the man, 
perched in this dangerous position, look up. 





—————_____., 


“ Who are you?” called the child. 

“A drowning man. Quick, child, for the 
love of heaven, get some one to come and 
save me!” called back the stranger. 

“ He was one of the men on the wreck, 
and they were not all drowned,” thought 
little Nora. Her heart beat hard and fast at 
the thought, for here, at last, at last, might 
be some person left for her to rescue. All 
her little life, Nora had longed to save some 
one from the cruel, angry sea, and here at last 
might be her chance. She put up her two 
hands to her mouth, and shouted through 
the tube she thus formed— 

“Tf ye’ll plaze to get back inter the water, 
and swim, as fast as yer life is worth, to the 
left of ye, there’s a bit of smooth water atween 
two rocks, and when ye gets ahint that ye’ll 
find druy land. Go quick, for the love of the 
Vargin, and I’ll meet ye down low.” 

The little curly head vanished with the 
completion of these last words, for Nora 
was clambering back again as fast as she 
could to the bit of shingle where she was to 
meet the stranger. 

When she got back there she waited for a 
moment or two in a perfect turmoil of sus- 
pense—would the man come, would he 
venture? He was perfectly safe if he would 
only take Nora’s advice. But would he trust 
her? Oh, why had she not waited at the 
top until she had really seen him enter the 
water? In her intense anxiety—for the tide 
was fast returning to the little bit of shingle— 
Nora fell on her knees, clasped her hands, 
and prayed—‘“ Blessed Mary, please let me 
save a man.” She rose again to find the 
stranger standing by her side. 

“ Now come quick home to mother,” she 
said, becoming practical in her intense plea- 
sure and relief. 

As they walked back to the little village, 
more than half a mile away, neither rescuer 
nor rescued spoke; indeed, the nearly 
drowned man had no strength left for words. 


| He found it almost impossible to walk, and 


reserved his fast-failing energies for this 
necessary exercise. 

When at last they neared the little cabin 
Nora danced from his side, flew in, and up to 
her mother’s side. 

“Oh, mother, mother! I’ve saved a man 
me own self! I have indeed !” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE man whom Nora had saved from the 
wreck of the ew York was an American by 
birth. He had made a large fortune in his 
native country, and was on his way to 
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| . ° 
England to spend it. All he possessed was | doubt as he walked with little Nora on the 


on board the ill-fated ew York, and he now 
found himself in the cabin of the O’Neales 
absolutely penniless, poorer even than his | 
peasant entertainers. He 
had, however, escaped with 
his life, whereas all his 
companions were dead, 
For many days after his 
escape he could think of 
nothing but the wonderful 
deliverance that had been 
granted to him. Indeed, 
for a time he was too weak 
and ill to be able to give 
many thoughts to his altered 


worldly prospects. His 
violent efforts on that 
dreadful night, and his 


long immersion in the sea, 
had brought on low fever, 
and it was a week and ¢ 
more before he was well 
enough to rise from the 
rude bed where Mrs. 
O’Neale had placed him. - 
During this time he had 
many visitors, not only 
among the poor inhabitants 
of Armeskillig, but also 
from the richer people of 
the place. One and all of 
these better-off people 
wanted to serve him, and 
one and all offered to take 
him in, and make him more comfortable than 
he could be at Mrs. O’Neale’s. Hudson, 
however—tor that was his name—had taken 
a fancy to kind little Nora, and preferred 
staying with her and her people in their very 
humble abode. At the end of a week he 
grew better, and he and Nora took many 
walks together, and learned to know a great 
deal about each other. Norachattered away | 
in her broken English, and Hudson found 
her innocent talk a pleasant diversion from 
his own anxious thoughts. For with renewed 
health the altered state of his worldly pros- 
pects could not but puzzle the man. He had 
not a farthing in the world, and when he left 
the O’Neales he had nothing before him in 
this strange land but beggary. Hudson 
was a good man, one who feared God, 
and who in all his business transactions 
never forgot the Master whom he would 
serve, and the Judge who would one day 
ask him to give an account of his steward- 
ship. His faith in his Heavenly Father 


did not forsake him now, but there is no 





beautiful wild sea-coast that faith was oftem 
sorely tried. 
One day his thoughts were too sad to 


allow him even to notice the child’s ceaseless 
prattle. 

“What's ailing ye?” she asked, when the 
silence had become oppressive. 

“T am very rude, Nora,” said Hudson. 
“But the fact is I am a good deal troubled.” 

Nora’s blue eyes were opened very wide 
at this, 

“Yer not,” she said; “ain’t yer a jintle- 
man? Why, me mother says as yer rall 
quality, and I thought as it was only us poor 
folks as had any call to be troubled.” 

“You are quite right, Nora; poor folks 
are troubled, and I am very poor; I am 
poorer than your good father and mother. I 
have no money at all.” 

“Faith,” said Nora, “ ain’t there the bite, 
and the sup, and the welcome for ye always 
wid us? Ye have no call to need money.” 

“Thank you from my whole heart, my 
dear little girl; but I cannot stay always 
here. Yes, the want of money is a very 
serious trouble,” continued Hudson, again 


relapsing into silence. 
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‘* Pray to the Vergin,” continued Nora. 
“Tm tauld that she’s moighty kind-hearted.” 

Hudson took her hand. 

‘Yes, my dear little girl, the Virgin is 
sind-hearted, but she cannot hear me. I 
will pray to the Virgin’s dear Son—to our 
I. Jesus Christ. ‘He is kinder, and He 
‘an hear prayer.” 

No ra did not understand. But after this 
‘Ik she became grave and thoughtful. She 
] 


| 


bul 


4 


did not like her man whom she had saved 
from the sea to be troubled, and as she told 
her beads night and morning, she always 
added a petition to the kind “‘ Vargin,” whom 
he still believed in, to give him a little money. 
One day she was sitting alone by the 
’ >, thinking, as she always thought now, 
‘son. As she sat thus a rich gentle- 
who lived in the neighbourhood, rode 
When he saw Nora he pulled up his 
1orse. Unknown to herself little Nora had 
ome a sort of heroine, for it was well 
all over the country that the little 
had been the direct means of saving 
only individual who had been rescued 
from the unhappy ew York. 
“ Well, Nora,” said the gentleman, 
how is your hero? How is Hudson?” 
“ Thank yer honour kindly, but he’s onasy 
no we) replied Nora, sliding from the 
: a8 she spoke and dropping a profound 
<a I am sorry to hear that. 
tleman, is he not well ?” 
‘Pegging yer honour’s pardon, but he 
jintleman; he’s jist a poor body. 
Te’s as poor as father and mother and me.” 
‘You are not poor, Nora; you are too 
And so the poor fellow lost his all 
e wreck ; I heard a rumour that it was 
I suppose he would like a little more 
.ey, Nora?” 
Ain’t he praying for it day and night!” 
said Nora, clasping her hands. 
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the interview bore fruit, for the next 
his very same gentleman had another 
ew, not only with Nora but with 
n himself. The further result of this | 


hat a few days later on—the very day 


ee ¢ 


a 


nust, penniless as he was, leave the 
:—two or three of the richest gentlemen 
neighbourhood sent for Nora and put 
e of gold into her hand for her —_ 
:e man whom she had saved from the sea 
With what delight Nora gave this same 
rse to Hudson it needs no words to tell. 
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this remark the gentleman smiled and | 


Hudson had made up his mind that | 


| 
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he said, as, just before he 
left, he lifted her into his arms, “do you 
know that you have saved me in a double 
sense ?” 

“What's Crena?” 
| this. 

‘There’s a song written about a 


“ Nora Crena,” 


asked Nora in reply to 


girl called 
‘Nora Crena,’ and you are she. Some day, 
my Nora Crena, I may be able to show you 
that I am not ungrateful to you and yours 
for all you have done for me.” 

CHAPTER 

But the wreck of the Vew York, fearful as 
it was, bore some good fruit. Such whole- 
sale destruction of life could not but call 
forth general and public attention. Very 
shortly afterwards a lighthouse was built, and 
from that moment the dangerous coast ceased 
to be dangerous. The Mew York was the 
last vessel wrecked there. Years passed, and 
the dead rested undisturbed in their graves ; 
the stranger pursued his solitary way, and the 
inhabitants of Armeskillig had ceased to 
remember either the great wreck or the man 
whom Nora had saved. Years passed, bring- 
ing other troubles to the poor people of 
Armeskillig, and even Nora forgot Hudson. 
From a pretty child she had grown up into a 
lovely girl. The belle and the ae of the 
simple little place was Nora O’Neale. At 
the wakes and the weddings no girl was more 
admired, and she might have married more 
than one rich farmer had she pleased. Her 
old father and mother would have liked her 
to do so; but Nora’s warm heart and high 
spirit caused her to prefer her true love, 
Mike O'Sullivan, a fisher-lad as handsome 
and as poor as herself. When she was seven- 
teen they were married, and went to live in 
another little mud cabin close to the old 
people. She and her Mike were indeed very 
poor; they had almost empty purses. ‘ But 
what matter,” they both said, “when their 
hearts were so full of love?” Yes, the first few 
years of Nora’s married life were happy; but 
dark times must come to all, and they came 
to this peasant-girl and to her people. 

The famine of ’47 and ’48 fell, perhaps, 
more heavily on the southern coast than 
on any other part of the country. Through 
these dark times of starvation, fever, death, 
Nora and her husband and one little child 
had to pass. ‘They had, it is true, been 
accustomed to privations all their lives, but 
now they began to learn what hunger, un- 
satisfied hunger, meant. ‘The potato crop 
failed utterly. The nice large stack of peat— 
or turf, as it was called—no longer stood at 
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he back of the little cabin. Added to this, 
the winter of this dark year set in with un- 
usual severity; snow and sleet even visited 
this usually warm southern shore. The poor 
people had no fires to warm themselves by, 
and no food to keep out the cold. 
one the children died and the old people, and 
only the strong and those in the full prime 
of youth remained. Relief was given by the 
richer neighbours. Not one in this dark 
time remained selfish ; 
not one lived who did 
not practise the strictest 
self-denial ; but at last 
the supply of food failed, 7 
and it could not even be “4, 
bought for money. 

Nora’s father and *. 
mother, a wonderfully 
hale old pair, had man- 
aged to exist on almost 
nothing, and to endure, 
without drooping, the 
most severe cold. But 
one day early in January 
the old man was over- 
taken in a field, where 
he was in vain digging 
for roots to satisfy his 
terrible hunger, by a 
snow-storm ; he returned 
to his cabin wet to the 
skin, and the next day 
vas dead. 

The nearest neigh- 
bours ran to tell Nora. 

“Ver father is dead 
and yer mother is dying,” 
they said. 

Nora had been divid- 
ing the last of the Indian 
meal with which they 
had been supplied with 
her child. The little 
child, satisfied, had : 
dropped to sleep. Nora co 
was about to taste her 
own small portion; at 
the neighbour’s words, however, she wrapped 
the little yellow bowl with its meagre contents 
into her cloak, stooped down to kiss her 
sleeping child, and ran swiftly to the little 
cabin to her dying mother. 

“ Here, mother, agra,” she whispered, “ for 
the love of Heaven take a bite of this good 
male ; it'll put some strength inter yer.” 

_ But the dying woman had no hunger left 
in the pathetic eyes she raised to her pretty 
daughter's face. 


One by | 
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“ Ate it yerself wisha, darlin’,” she said. “TI 
don’t want no more mate. Yer father’s gone, 
Nora. He jist come home wet thro’, and 
never spake, except once to say, ‘Never mind, 
Biddie, the hunger’ull soon bring us together ;’ 
and then he died as easy as a babe; and 
I’m going to him, Nora. But it isn’t the 
hunger, for bite nor sup now could not I ate 


'for nobody; my throat’s all closed up 


like.” 


Women of the Village. 


“ A drop of wather then, mother,” said the 
daughter, who knew this sign of dying from 
starvation. ‘A drop of wather for the love 
of the Vargin, mother.” 

“No, no, child ; nothing as ’ull kape me 
from my old man! No, Norry. I know I’m 
going to-night. Oh, musha, musha! isn’t it 
a black, black year? Us dying off with 
never a priest, nor the holy wather, nor a 
brass farthing to say a poor mass for our souls 
in the fires of purgathery afterwards.” 
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The poor woman began to moan and sob 
most piteously, and Nora tried to comfort 
her by every loving word she could think 
of. 

“Look here, mother, agra,” she said, “I 
promise yer faithful that if ever the blessed 


Vargin gives us back the maley potatoes, | 
and the good bit of turf, and the old! 


plenty, I promise yer, mother, that if so 
be as Mike and me and the child is alive 
—any of us, or all of us—why, mother, 
we'll never let more than what ‘ull jest 
kape the life in us pass our lips until we 
gets you and my father out of the fires of 
purgatory. I promise you that true and 
faithful, mother.” 

“You promise me that true and faithful,” 
repeated the poor woman, “with the very 
first money you comes by, Nora, agra?” 

“Yes, yes, mother; the very first. You 
rest asy.” 


“But it’s a long, long way off,” said the | 


poor dying woman, “and it don’t satisfy much 
like.” And, stretching out feeble hands of 


The Village Children. 


longing towards some better Mediator be- 
tween God and her sins than the priest’s 
masses, she died. 








CHAPTER V. 

THE poor people of Armeskillig were by 
| this time too much accustomed to death to 
grieve as they would do in ordinary days for 
those whom starvation had taken from them. 
Nora's heart indeed felt like lead ; but she 
shed no tears over her dead parents. On 
the contrary, she gravely and quietly per- 
formed the last offices for them, then turned 
to leave the little cabin. 

Before doing so, however, she cast a swift 
glance round the desolate abode. Was there 
anything which an avaricious neighbour 
could steal? No; the little cabin was bare 
and empty ; nothing was to be found there, 
but the straw on which the dead pair lay 
side by side, and the empty pot hanging over 
the fireless hearth, She was leaving, satisfied 
on this point, when something seemed to 
impel her to return, to stand on tiptoe and 
to examine a shelf which from her situation 
on the floor seemed to be empty. She 
moved her hand softly along its dusty top, 

then started back—it had come 
in contact with something un- 
expected. She drew down 


. from the shelf a small box. 


Forgotten for many years must 
this box have lain. Nora 
brought it to the fast - failing 
,. light and opened it, for it was 
only fastened by a rusty key, 
which was in the lock ; inside, 
lying on wadding, which still 
was dry, lay something round, 
large, and glittering. Nora 
uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment and delight, then 
slipped it on her arm. She 
did not half know its value; 
it was in truth a gold bracelet 
of massive workmanship, prob- 
ably saved irom some wreck ; 
it might buy a meal, however, 
and putting box and all into 
her pocket, she at last turned 
the key on the old couple, 
who would never know earthly 
care or disturbance again. 
That night Nora showed 
what she had found to her 
husband. “’Tis pretty, Mike,” 


she said, * and I’m thinking as 
Mrs. Mahony, the baker’s wife 
at Fay way, would may 
be give me a loaf or or it. VIL put me 


cloak on and run w her in the morn- 
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Nora’s last Cottage. 


But Mike knew more of money and of 
the value of metals than Nora. He examined 
the bracelet very carefully, rubbing it on his 
sleeve as he did so, then with a flash in his 
big black eyes he turned and clutched his 
wife’s thin arm. 

“ Nora, agra, praise the Vargin, praise the 
Vargin!” he exclaimed. “ Why, Nora girl, ’tis 
gowld, ’tis rale gowld, and ye can sell it and 
get money for it, and we'll have food, we 
and our little one. Oh, Nora; praise be to 
the Vargin !” and with that the poor fellow, 
weakened and excited by long fasting, laid 
his big head on the little deal table and fairly 
sobbed. 

Afterwards they had a long consultation, 
and it was finally determined that early in 
the morning Nora was to walk to Farrin- 
galway, a small town about three miles away, 
and consult Father Maguire on the best 
method of making money with their treasure. 


CHAPTER VI. 


To be a true Irish woman, you must be 
superstitious. Nora O'Sullivan was faithful to 
her country and her race in this particular; 
Ignorant and untaught, but with warm affec- 
tions and fine instincts, was this beautiful 
young peasant-woman. 

On the morning after the death of her 
parents and the discovery of the gold brace- 


let she rose early, almost before a streak of 
the short cold winter day had appeared, 
put the little box in her pocket, and after 
kissing softly her sleeping husband and child, 
stole out of the cabin on her road to Farrin- 
galway to consult Father Maguire. As she 
bent over her child, she noticed that it 
moaned more piteously than usual; and by 
the flickering light of the rush-light she held 
in her hand, she observed as she had never 
done yet how emaciated was its little face. 
Poor Nora had many reasons for looking 
heavy-hearted as she left her humble little 
home. As she remembered her errand, how- 
ever, she quickened her steps and her spirits 
rose. After all, had she not that in her 
pocket which would purchase bread ? had 
she not found a treasure which, used with judi- 
cious management, might save her and hers 
until the darkest of the dark days had passed 
away? How lucky that she had happened 
to look back before leaving her mother’s 
cabin! Had she neglected to do so, another 
might have discovered her treasure. Nora 
wondered how her father and mother had 
forgotten the gold bracelet themselves, and 
she tried to guess from which of the many 
wrecks she had lived to witness, had it been 
rescued. This brought her thoughts back 
to the greatest and proudest memory of her 
childhood, namely, to the thought of the man 


; 
' 
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whom she had saved from the sea. She had 
never forgotten this kind stranger, his face 
came many times between her and her 
dreams, and she wondered now, as she walked 
quickly over the muddy road which led to 
Farringalway, how the world had prospered 
with this man, who knew so well when last 
she saw him what hunger meant. 

“The kind Vargin ’ud help him, for he 
was a good man,” sighed Nora ; but then she 
remembered how Hudson had never prayed 
to the Virgin—nay, more, that he had said 
the Virgin could not hear him. This thought 
puzzled and made her sad ; for what could be 
more dreadful for any one—so thought this 
Roman Catholic girl—than to be a black 
Protestant? and, of course, if Hudson did not 
pray to the Virgin he must be that. 

Well, at any rate, she and hers were safe. 


She resumed her rapid walk, pressing her 
hand tightly as she did so on the little box 
which contained her treasure. Again, as her 
quick feet carried her nearer to her desti- 
nation, did she remember Hudson’s words, 

| He had spoken about praying to Jesus, not 
the Virgin ; he had said that Jesus was kinder 
|than the Virgin. Oh! could he be right 
and the priests wrong? And was Jesus kind 
enough to let her parents get to heaven with- 
out asking such a price as the gold bracelet 
at her hands? But Norawas too carefully 
brought up a Catholic to indulge long in 
these thoughts. Indeed, she shuddered at 
| herself for thinking them, regarding them as 
| the rankest heresy, as she walked along. 

| Her heart was perturbed and uneasy. 
| A promise was a very sacred thing to Nora 
| O'Sullivan. She also believed firmly in 





They belonged to the true faith, and after | ghosts, and surely for all the rest of her days 
passing for a season through the fires of | the ghosts of her dead parents would haunt 
purgatory would be carried by the angels | her for breaking her solemn word. 

safe to heaven. But these last thoughts| Finally she resolved, in showing the brace- 
reminded her too forcibly of her father and | let to Father Maguire, to tell him of her 
mother. They—they were in purgatory now | trouble. She felt quite cheered as she 


—and, oh! dreadful thought, what a very 


long time they must remain there, for there | 
was no money to get masses said for the | 
release of their souls. At this juncture in | 


her thoughts Nora stood still in her rapid 
walk, pressed her hand to her forehead, and 
uttered an exclamation of pain and _ per- 
plexity. 

Vividly before her rose the agonized 
dying face of her mother. Vividly in her 
ears sounded the dying words of her mother: 
“ Nora, you promise that you will find money 
to have masses said for me and your father.” 
And vividly again she heard her own reply, 
“* Mother, I promise. I promise with the 
very first money I get.” 

What then was she doing with this money 
that she had found in her own parents’ 
house? What ought she to do with it ? 

Ought she to spend it in supplying the 


temporal wants of her and hers? Ought she | 


not rather to give it up to purchase for her 
father and mother eternal ease and peace 
eternal good times in heaven ? 

Poor Nora’s heart beat hard with the 





| thought of this plan, for she had an inward 
conviction that Father Maguire was too kind 
a man to counsel her to leave her husband 
and child to die. 

The Roman Catholic priests of Ireland 
are scarcely a popular race; many of 
them are ignorant, and it is sadly to be 
feared that nearly all play on the supersti- 
tious fears of the unlearned of their flocks, 
Among them, however, humane and good 
men are undoubtedly to be found—men with 
hearts to feel, and with sound and kind advice 
to give. 

To this class of priest belonged Father 
| Maguire. He was an old man with silver 
| hair, loved by rich and poor, by Roman 
| Catholics and Protestants alike. He re- 
| fused to hold many of the strongest preju- 
dices of his class and creed, and undoubtedly 
| had Nora consulted him he would have 
| counselled her aright. Father Maguire had 
| known Nora from a child. She had knelt 
to him at her first confession, and he had 
married her to her handsome husband. Nora 
thought of his kind old face now with an 








agony of the doubt and the fear which came | ever-growing feeling of returning hope and 
over her. Oh, what could she do? Could | confidence. There was, however, another 
she give the gold bracelet up? Could she die | priest who lived nearer to Armeskillig than 
herself? Yes; perhaps this she might do. | Father Maguire, and this person differed 
But could she see Mike die? Could she almost as much from the kind old man as 
watch her little child crying feebly for bread, | light does from darkness. He had not been 
until it could cry no longer? This she could | long in the neighbourhood, but already he 
not do; this sacrifice of the present need to | had helped to heap up the darkness of the 
the future good was absolutely impossible. | land, and in these dreary times had heightened 
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by his terrible false teaching the sufferings of | 
the unhappy people. This man—Father 
Nolan, as he was called—Nora now saw, 
with a start of dismay and dislike, riding to- 
wards her. As he drew near his low forehead 
and heavy red face showed but too plainly— 
had any observer of character been there to 
see—what manner of man he was. Nora, 
however, saw none of the imperfections of 
the man. True, she could not love him as 
she loved dear old Father Maguire ; but she 
believed in him truly, though her belief, it is | 
true, was altogether caused by fear. Now, | 
as he saw Nora, he drew in his horse. 

“Well, Nora, my pretty lass,” he called 
out loudly, ‘‘so I hear that the old people | 
have gone off the hook.” 

“ Yes, yer reverence,” replied Nora, drop- | 
ping a profound curtsey, and raising her | 
blue, timid eyes: 
‘ 


i 
] 
everence.” 
“Dear, dear, and never a brass farthing 


to say so much as wan mass for their souls. 


Dear, dear, ’tis a pretty pass !” 

“Will they be very long in the fires of 
purgatory, please yer reverence?” asked poor 
Nora. ‘Will it never make the spalpeen 
of a bit of differ, that we is all dying wid 
the hunger, and haven’t a morsel of bread, 
let alone money to spare for masses ?” 

“Not a bit of difference, Nora ; there 
they'll burn till the money comes. Poor 
things, ’tis hard on ’em—yes, I must say as 
‘tis hard on ’em.” 

A feeling of indignation at the injustice of 
the whole thing gave Nora brief and sudden 
courage. 

“Why, then, Father Nolan,” she exclaimed, 
“if yer thinks it is so hard on ’em—and yer 
knows well that we’re starving—why can’t 
ye say ’em without the money being paid?” 

A redder flush than even he was wont to 
possess suffused the priest’s swarthy brow. 

“ Andis it I that hears you, Nora O’Sulli- 
van, talking such rank heresy? May the 
blessed Virgin forgive ye! No, Nora O’Sul- 
livan, there’s no manes but the manes the 
Church appoints, and they can’t be had with- 
out money.” 

Nora’s brief courage instantly evaporated 
at the sight of the priest’s anger. She felt 
that she had said something dreadful, and 
stood timidly before him twirling her 
apron. 

“And where may you be going at this 
hour of the morning?” he continued. “ Ain’t 
yer never going to have a bit of a wake for 
the poor old people ? ” 

“Please yer reverence, I was on me road 





“they died yesterday, yer | 


to Farringalway ; I wanted to see Father 
Maguire.” 

Now Father Nolan did not love Father 
Maguire, and the moment he heard that 
Nora was bound to him, he pricked up his 
ears with a very keen interest. 

“ Perhaps, my girl,” he said in a soft voice, 


| which he could manage to use now and then, 


“T may be able to help you as well as Father 
Maguire.” 








lhe Priest’s house. 


“Tis a little message of Mike’s, yer reve- 
rence; and he tauld me to see the father.” 

“ But it’s a long way off, and I am here. 
Indeed, now I come to think of it, you won't 
see him, for he’s gone to a big wake across 
the country, and won't be back afore evening, 
if then.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Nora in a perplexed 
tone. She did not want to trust Father No- 
lan—and yet, and yet-—— As she hesitated, 
Father Nolan’s sharp eyes saw a little corner 
of the box sticking out of her pocket. 

‘And what’s that, my girl?” he said, stretch- 
ing out his hand for it. 

Nora dared not disobey. With a burning 
blush she placed the precious little box in 
his greedy hand. 

“« Please—please, yer reverence, I found it 
in me mother’s room after she died yesterday, 
and I was taking it to Farringalway to see if 
Father Maguire could help me to get a bit of 
money for it, for Mike says it is gowld, yer 
reverence ; and me, and me husband, and 
me little un is starving, yer reverence.” 

“And so ye took this out of yer mother’s 
room, and ye said that ye had no manes to 
buy masses for their souls, Nora O’Sullivan ! 
Well, you knew that this, as was theirs, ’ud 
very near take ’em out of purgatory. I’m 
astonished at you, Nora O'Sullivan !” 

“ Oh, please—please, yer reverence, indeed 
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Mike and me and the little child are starving ! 
Indeed—indeed, but for that the gowld brace- 
let should go for the masses !” 

“ And what’s starvation of the poor body, 
misguided girl, compared to the flames of 
purgatory? What is that, you unfeeling girl, 
to what your poor parents are now enduring? 
No, no, ’twas lucky I met you in time to pre- 
vent so greatasin. I'll keep the bracelet, 
and sell it to pay for masses. You may count 
yourself lucky, Nora, that you have been 
saved, for the sake of the poor body, as ’ull 
perish in a day, being the cause of yer parents’ 
destruction for ever’n’ever.” 

So saying, Father Nolan slipped the box 
into his pocket and rode rapidly away. 


CHAPTER VII. 


For a long time after he had left her, poor 
Nora stood speechless and half-stunned by 
the roadside. She had a cruel feeling which 
rose above her faith in Father Nolan—her 
faith even in the creed in which she had been 
brought up—that she had been done; that 
the bracelet she had seen the priest carry off 
would really do nothing towards helping her 
mother and father out of purgatory. She 
could not forget Father Nolan’s look when 
he told her that without money no prayers 
could be said ; nor could she fail to remember 
the greedy expression which filled his eyes as 


they first rested on the glittering golden or- | 


nament. 


And for this—for this her little son must | 
die, and her husband must die! Oh, it was | 


hard! Yes, it was hard; and Father Nolan 


was a bad and cruel man. Nora in her de- 


spair threw herself down on the wet roadside 
and sobbed bitterly. Then, when her passion 
had spent itself, she turned with weak and 
lingering footsteps to retrace her way home. 
But as she walked slowly home her feelings 
again underwent a revulsion. The faith in 
her own creed and her father’s and mother’s 
creed began to revive, and she even began 
ere she reached the viliage to shudder at her 
own vehement passion against Father Nolan, 
and to try to feel thankful that by her oppor- 
tune meeting of him she had been saved the 
great sin of leaving her father and mother an 
hour longer than was necessary in the fires of 
purgatory. 

As she drew near the little village she 


tried to shut out the thought of her child’s | 


piteous appeal for bread, and the look with 
which Mike would greet her when he learned 
that she had given up their last chance of life 
to Father Nolan, for Mike was quite sceptical 
enough to cordially hate Father Nolan. 


Since the famine had reached its present 
fearful height the village of Armeskillig had 
become a very quiet place; indeed, in the 
middle of the day it looked almost deserted. 
The poor people preferred to die quietly in 
their cabins, and seldom now complained 
loudly or spoke much of their sufferings. The 
time was almost past for most of them to com- 
plain. They were too weak from long con- 
tinuous famine to waste any of their feeble 
strength in idle words. 

Every morning about nine o’clock a man 
on horseback from the nearest manor-house 
used to ride down to Armeskillig with a 
bag of Indian meal, a very tiny supply of which 
he used to leave at each house. But for this 
help, small as it was, not a soul would now 
be alive in the famine-stricken place. 

Nora knew, as she entered the village, that 
the man had long been ; and with some faint 
| quickening of her heart she hastened home 
| to prepare the tiny mess thus provided for 
| her husband and child. As she passed a 
| cabin an old woman put out her head. 
| “ Ah, Nora!” she wailed, “our last hope 
| has failed us.” 

* What do you mane ?” asked Nora. 

“The man with the male is coming down 
no more. He says there’s never another 
dhrop at the big house; and even money 
| won’t buy it, for there’s none left in the 
country.” 

With these last words the old woman 
slammed the door behind her, being in truth 
too utterly hopeless even to complain. 

Nora turned into her own little house. 
Her husband had already boiled the Indian 
meal, and had given a portion to the little 
child ; but to-day, for the first time, the little 
tender child had turned away from the coarse 
food, and this fact made Nora’s heart feel 
sick. Her husband looked at her inquiringly. 
She felt herself turning deadly pale. She 
could not speak the words which would pro- 
claim death to them all. 

As she hesitated her husband bent ten- 
derly towards her. An unusual sound was 
heard outside. A horseman who had gal- 
loped hard drew suddenly up at the cabin 
door. ‘The horse was spattered and had 
foam about its mouth, and the man also 
| looked tired from very fast riding. Nora and 
| her husband both ran to the door. 

“I’m told,” said the man, as he dismounted 
and came towards them, “that a young 
(woman who was known as a child by the 
name of Nora O’Neale lives here.” 

“ Yes,” said Nora, “Iam she. What do 
you want with me P” 
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“Did you as a little child save a gentle- | York, will you send it to me? The bracelet 
man called Hudson from the wreck of the | was the only thing I possessed belonging to 


New York?” | my mother. 
“Yes—oh yes; and have ye news of the} “Yours, my dear, with every blessing for 
good gentleman ?” | now and hereafter, “Joun Hupson.” 
“Well, I believe I have. Anyhow, here’s 
a letter for you.” | Mike,” said Nora—her eyes were quite 
With these words he placed a large blue | dark with some thought, her lips trembled 
envelope in Nora’s hand. with excitement; but her first words asto- 


“ Please read it at once,” he said, “for I | nished her husband—“ Mike, send the gentle- 
have ridden a long way, and I wait for in-| man who brought this letter at once to 
structions.” | Father Nolan. He have the bracelet. Yes, 

Nora could not read; but Mike could. | Mike, he—he—s¢o/ it from me this morning.” 
He turned back with her into the little cabin, | It is a strange fact, but there is no doubt 
and as he read the words of the letter aloud | that, in the midst of his joy at so wonderful a 
Nora held her boy in her arms. deliverance, Mike could not help feeling 

| almost wickedly glad, as he walked off him- 

“ Nora Crena,” began the strange writing— | self to the priest’s house, and after reading 
“ Nora Crena, I have not forgotten you ; the | aloud for his benefit Hudson’s letter, brought 
man you saved from the sea has never let | back the bracelet. But who can describe the 
your pretty face fade from his memory. I have | excitement of the little place when the news 
heard of the terrible distress of your people | of Nora’s letter was known — the cheers 
in Ireland. I have heard that that distress | which arose from weak lungs, the tears of joy 
is worse in your part of the country almost | which dropped fast from sunken eyes; and 
than in any other. Nora, that purse of gold | how one and all, when the carts and waggons 
you gave me was blessed ; with it I won back } containing the good flour, the abundance of 
the fortune I had lost on board the /Vew | Indian meal, and even some sacks of their 
York. I am a rich man again. I know] own beloved potatoes, appeared in sight, 
that you are very, very poor now, and it is| every one—man, woman, and child—went 
my turn to save you. Nora, as you read this | out to meet them! And what a merry, and 
letter, one of my largest ships waits at anchor | yet again what a solemn time had Nora that 
in the harbour nearest to you. It is filled | night, as she distributed these good gifts of 


with meal and flour, and every other pro-| God with her own hands to all, to friend and 
vision I could think of. It belongs to you— | foe alike! 

to you, to do what you can with, to help | ¥ , , 
you, to give food to your own people, and to} But that is all. The ship with its con- 
all the other people you love in your home | tents brought back hope to Armeskillig— 
and round your home. I believe this ship- | hope and life and strength—and not only to 
load will save you all until the worst of the ; Armeskillig, but to all the country round. 
dark days are over. As I write this letter to| No more people from that neighbourhood 
you, and send off these provisions, I feel that | died for want of food, for the contents of 
the proudest and happiest moment of my life | Nora’s ship, as it was called, saved them all. 
has come. Now I ask for one other tiny | And Nora—who now lived in a superior cot- 
favour at your hands. You told me that | tage, provided by the same kindness which 
sometimes, long after the wreck of a vessel, | sent the ship, and which not one heart in 
treasures from it were washed ashore. Nora,} Armeskillig begrudged her—remained a 
if a small wooden box, containing a gold | heroine to her dying day. 

bracelet, was ever rescued from the ew: THE END. 


¢ * * *& 
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ON INCREASING ONE’S RELIGION. 
A Paper for Beginners. 
By PROFESSOR SIMON. 


** For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance.’’—Marrv. xiii. 12. 


HRIST had been speaking in parables, 

giving utterance to dark sayings, and 
the disciples wondered at it. They them- 
selves did not understand much that he said ; 
mere casual listeners naturally understood 
less ; and they could not see at all why the 
Lord did not “speak plainly,” as they termed 
it—speak so that all might at once under- 
stand. Christ’s reply is contained in the 
words of the text—a reply as simple as it is 


profound, as true as it is paradoxical. ‘The | 


Apostles have not been alone in their sur- 
prise. Down to the present day this dark- 
ness of many of Christ’s sayings excites 
astonishment in some minds, and is a stum- 
bling-block to others. Not afew men take 
for granted that if the Saviour meant to be 
understood at once by all, he could have 
spoken so as to accomplish his object. Such 
a notion betrays careless observation of the 
operations of our mind, It is impossible so 
to speak regarding inner matters, regarding 
spiritual, eternal, heavenly, divine things, 
that every hearer shall at once really under- 
stand what is spoken. I say really under- 
stand. By using words to which the hearers 
are accustomed a speaker may make many 
fancy that they understand ; for we readily 
imagine we see through that which is very 
familiar to us. This fancy is not unfrequently 
a source of difficulty to preachers. Congrega- 
tions are apt to complain of sermons being 
cloudy or unsound if they do not contain the 
words and formulz to which their ears have 
been accustomed ; whilst if their substance 
were examined it would be found to be 
thoroughly in harmony with the mind of 
Christ. Such people may be compared to 
voyagers in a steamer whose berths happen to 
be near or over the screw. At first the awful 
hammering prevents sleep ; after a while the 
hammering almost lulls to sleep ; and at last 
the sleeper starts up in dismay if the hammer- 
ing ceases fora moment. “ Words, like nature, 
half reveal and half conceal the soul within ;” 
that is, real words, winged words, words with 
a living soul, and not words picked up out 
of the memory as a child picks up shells on 
the sea-shore, and arranged much as a child 











they half reveal and half conceal ; like nature 
they open their treasures only to him who 
has an unprejudiced eye, a humble heart, and 
much patient endurance. Christ spake in 
parables, we may rest assured, not in order 
to evade being understood or to catch only 
the select few, but in order to insure a vital, 
genuine apprehension. He who loved us 
unto the death—who for our sake hid His 
divine beauty and glory under the form of a 
servant without comeliness—could have had 
no wish to exclude any from drinking in life 
out of the cup of His discourse. At the 
same time, it is quite true that He himself, 
His person and His words, did act like a load- 
stone, attracting such as had affinity to Him, 
and leaving—not intentionally shutting out— 
those between whom and Himself there was 
no tie of inner relationship. His parables 
revealed—for they gave wondrous hints and 
glimpses to those who listened with yearning, 
aching hearts, who longed for the truth of 
God, and were groping after it ; they concealed 
also, and thus goaded on to that personal 
inquiry which is the necessary condition of 
the attainment of vital knowledge. Those, 
too, have ever been the wisest teachers, who 
thus drew on their scholars to activity of their 
own, and consequently drew out the hidden 
treasures of their own souls. What student, 
what young thinker, has not experienced 
this? If we are truly seeking to know, a 
little glimpse into the region we desire to 
explore, though we of course know not what 
is its character, a chink as it were opened in 
the wall through which the glorious light 
darts in on our dazzled eyes—how does it 
kindle our ardour, thrill our spiritual being, 
and aid us to conquer our difficulties! So 
was it with the hearers of Him who “ spake 
as never man spake.” Our Lord showed too 
that this concealment was educationally 
necessary ; nay, more, was forced on Him, as 
on every true teacher, by the laws of the 
human mind, in that to such as sought fur- 
ther light, it was given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom. Some, indeed, saw only the 
darkness in His sayings. His words, especi- 
ally His parables, were a dense vail hiding the 


arranges its shells, according to accident, or | sense and spirit within. All without excep- 
some merely outward link of connection. In | tion ¢#erz, and all without exception since, 


this sense, parables are compound words; have been in this predicament who listencd 
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without feeling any personal interest in what 
they heard, who had few or no conscious 
inner longings, and who were so absorbed in 
outward things that the breath of His words 
swept over their minds like a wind over 
naked rocks. uc 
mysteries, unintelligible discoursings, and in- 
stead of being drawn to Christ were repelled. 
Men who are without, as Christ says, without 
ina double sense—out of ¢hemselves, never 
at home, with their eyes in the ends of the 
earth instead of in their own heads; and 
outside of the zzmer circle of the Redeemer’s 
friends—could not, and cannot, in the nature 
of things, have a different experience. Whilst 


then the former received more abundance, | 


the latter lost even that which they had. 

Let us now, however, consider more closely 
the paradoxical words of our text: Those 
who have are to receive, 

Wherein consists then that having which 
receives Christ? What are its beginnings ? 

And we answer, first @ sense of want. 

This seems adding paradox to paradox ; 
but the paradox is the truth. 

We all know that a man may easily be in 
actual want, without feeling a sense of want ; 
may have a void, without its being an aching 
void ; may be very needy and yet not want- 
ing aught. The man who feels his need is 
less in need than he who has no sense of 
need ; this surely no one can deny who looks 
a little below the surface of things. This is 
both the intellectual and spiritual condition 
of very many men, needy enough and yet 
not in need. But he who would receive 
must feel that he is in want; especially in 
regard to divine things. If we are vaguely 
sensible of inner emptiness; if our inmost 
soul is stretching out its hands after some 
unknown support and satisfaction; if we 
cannot rest though we are totally ignorant 
whither to direct our steps ; if we are waiting 
for the day to break, the sun to shine on our 
state and its remedy, then have we that lack 
which is one constituent element of posses- 
sion, The spirit is hungry with that hunger 
which God creates, and in creating stills. 

In intellectual matters, in matters of taste, 
susceptibility is perhaps not necessarily, 


though generally, connected with lack and | 


desire; in spiritual matters, however, if we 
feel we need and are willing to receive, we 
are susceptible. 
** All the fitness Christ requireth 
Is to feel our need of Him. 
This He gives you, 


’Tis the Spirit’s rising beam.” 


Christ is meant for all men without distinc- | 


tion, None are excepted but such as except 


Such persons found only | 
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themselves. Hence the susceptibility neces- 
sarily presupposed by reception of any sort, 
must in this case be involved in sense of 
need and willingness to receive: and as- 
| suredly as all do need Him, so all may feel 
this need, andall ought to be ready to accept 
Him. This then is the first possession to 
| which all else is added. It is God’s first 
gift. 

3ut in what sense can this be said to be 
a having, a possession, a possession before 
possession ? 

A true want, a felt want, is never an en- 
tirely Jind want. It may be dark, it may 
not understand itself fully ; but it seems to 
involve a sort of commencing hold on its 
| object. This is, of course, not the case with 
the body, because it is subject to the separa- 
tion which is incident to space and time. It 
does, however, seem to be the case with the 
spirit. The want of God felt by heathens, 
and which Paul describes as a groping and 
feeling after Him, if haply they might find 
Him, was it not a commencing possession of 
God? 

Whence comes this sense of spiritual want? 
Whence comes the true childlike willingness 
to receive? Do they not come from God? 
| Must it not, then, be a kind of possessing of 
Him to be fulfilling these conditions? Yes ; 
God’s working is a giving. It is His first 
giving that kindles our longing, stirs our 
appetite ; and no man is properly without 
| this at some period of his life or other. Has 
|he ¢hat, then? Has he it truly? Then 
shall he receive; nay, more, he Aas what he 
is to receive. ‘These may seem to some very 
mystical or even misty words; but life is 
full of mystery, and it is next to impossible 
| to speak in words which are subject to time 
of the life of the spirit with its marvellous 
oneness in distinctness, and distinctness in 
oneness, without falling into those paradoxes 
in which mystics delight. 

How encouraging for poor burdened souls 
are these truths! The more burdened you 
are, if you are not self-willed, the fitter to re- 
ceive—nay, the more have you already! Your 
want is God’s pledge to supply, and if you 
| go to Him you shall receive, because you 
| already have. 
| But we are to receive more abundance. 

We may say here again—As he who hath 
| shall receive, so he who Aath more abundantly 
| shall receive more abundantly. This fuller 
| having depends on two other conditions, 
| which may also be regarded as further condi- 
| tions of receiving at all. One is— 
| hat we use what we have, 
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This is applicable also to the beginning of 
the reception of Christ. Ifa man follow up 
the instincts of his soul with faithfulness ; if 
he heed his wants ; if he use his emptiness, 
he must be supplied. 

But it applies specially to receiving more 
abundance. We only possess truly and 
vitally what we use, what we put into practice. 
It isso generally, A man may receive many 
things into his mind, may have much in- 
formation, many thoughts; but they may 
either be like lumber in a lumber-room, or 
form an organic whole instinct with life. 
Use alone gives our possessions vitality, 
reality. And truiy used that which we have 
increases. It increases in two ways. Firstly, 
we come into fuller possession of our pos- 
session. Every one who thinks at all knows 
that ideas, for example, seem to grow as we 
turn them about and apply them. In point 
of fact we are then getting fuller hold of 
them. The motion is on our side, not on 
theirs. This is peculiarly true in the divine 
life as regards God Himself. Reverently be 
it spoken, use your divine possession, use 
God, use Christ, use the Blessed Spirit, and 
they will be ever more completely yours. 
The second way is by accretion. We all 
know that living thoughts seem to draw to 
themselves increase from all quarters. Things 
which otherwise would pass over us unob- 


served are drawn into our net. Nor is there | 


any limit to this capability. It is this ten- 
dency of used, that is, living possession, to 
attract almost involuntarily from all sources, 
that is exemplified in the case of men who 


thoroughly master one department of study. | 


Though devoted to one thing they seem to 
know of everything; whereas a man whose 


aim is to know about everything seems, in | 


reality, to know less about everything ; that 
is, to have less general knowledge than those 
who have never aimed at general knowledge. 





It is emphatically so, too, in our inner life 
If you wish to grow in true knowledge and 
righteousness, use, use constantly, use ear- 
nestly what you have. For example, if you 
know Christ in any one aspect or relation, 
use that knowledge well, and you shall soon 
know more. If you know Him merely as a 
teacher and example, use that knowledge 
well, let it vitalise, and you will advance 
farther ; that is, if you are wél/ing to know 
more. I care not with how little a man 
begins; perhaps the less the better in the 
end ; perhaps, too, every real beginning is a 
beginning with little, and the beginnings with 
much mere seeming; but use it, cherish it. 
Whatever you can accept as true and certain, 
put it into practice and fruit will follow. 

I have alluded to knowing Christ as a 
Teacher ; let me dwell on this for a moment, 
There are stages in the experience of many 
minds when Christ appears merely as a great 
Teacher, a perfectly holy man; and to see 
in Him the God-man seems impossible. 
Such minds ought not to be anathematized 
| and branded by those who are farther ad- 
vanced ; nor should they rest on their oars; 
that is, they should not wrap their bit of truth 
/in a napkin, but wse z/, use it well. When 
| they see that others believe more, they should 
inquire—restlessly inquire ; not be content 
with denying, but dive ever deeper into 
what they have themselves, and God will 
surely give fuller light. For example, if we 
go to Christ’s life as a mere example, go to 
it thus really, if we try honestly to live under 
Him, unless the experience of thousands be 
a lie, if there be a God of truth at all, we 
shall be led through our living possession of 
| that to higher heights and deeper depths, 
until in the Man of Nazareth we shall see 
the Son of God, and beneath the human 
| form, the glory of Him whom the heaven of 
| heavens cannot contain. 








SLEEPING AND WAKING. 


Ares the work of a day is done, 
+ To-morrow safe in Almighty keeping, 
Cares laid aside with the setting sun, 
Welcome is rest to the weary one 

Quietly sleeping ; 


Sleeping ! till warned in the early gray, 
By beams which tell that the morn is break- 
ing ; 
Zack to the toils of this earthly way, 
Back to the cares of another day, 
Thonghtlully waking. 


4 


| After the work of a life is done, 

Strangely mingled with joy and weeping, 
Rest is assured, when the course 1s run, 
Rest well-deserved by the faithful one 

Peacefully sleeping ; 


Sleeping! till roused by some wond’rous 
ray, 
Death for Immortal Life forsaking ; 
Out of the gloom which obscured the way, 
Into the light of a Heavenly day 
Blisstully waking ! 





K. F. S. 
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“ Cares laid aside with the setting sun.” 
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MORE ABOUT ANTS. 


By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


N slavery among ants we have seen one of 
the many human attributes which belong 
to these wonderful insects. Moreover, we 


have slavery presented to us in its best form. | 
The ants are the kindest of masters to their | 


servants, and the latter are evidently imbued 


with the warmest attachment to them. In| 


the case already mentioned (p. 243) the slave 
was not compelled to feed and “do for” its 
master, but set about its task with voluntary 
goodwill. Then the ants are fond of play, 
and behave just like children. 

Any one who watches an ant’s nest may 
see the insects at play with eachother. One 
of their favourite games is for one ant to 
pick up another in its jaws, carry it for some 
little distance, and then put it down. The 
playmate meanwhile curls itself into a ball, 
tucks in its legs, and comports itself so that 
it may be more easily carried. 

They keep domestic pets in the form of a 
tiny species called Stenamma Westwoodii. It 
possesses no popular title, as it is so small— 
scarcely the tenth of an inch in length—and 
is only found in the nests of other ants, the 
Wood Ant seeming to be its favourite host. 

“The Stenammas,” writes Sir J. Lubbock, 
“ follow the Formicas when they change their 
nest, running about among them, and be- 
tween their legs, tapping them inquisitively 
with their antennz, and sometimes even 
climbing on their backs, as for a ride, while 
the larger ants seem to take little notice of 
them. They almost seem to be the dogs, or, 
perhaps, rather the cats, of the ants.” 

The same observer goes on to mention 
that there is an allied species of much the 
same size, Solenopsis fugax, which harbours 
in the nests of larger ants, and, instead of 
being a pet for them, is a deadly foe. It 
makes its own galleries and tunnels within 
those of its unwilling hosts, and carries off 
their larvze as food. Owing to the small size 
of its burrows, the plundered ants cannot 
follow it. In fact, “it is as if we had small 
dwarfs, about eighteen inches to two feet high, 
harbouring in the walls of our houses, and 
every now and then carrying off some of our 
children into their horrid dens.” Mr. F. 
Smith states that Southend and Deal are the 
only localities of this ant that came within 
his personal knowledge. As, however, both 
these places were his favourite hunting- 


grounds, it is probable that if he had visited | 
many other parts of this country his expe- 








| rienced eye would have detected this very 
| obnoxious ant. 


The variation in size among ants is, by the 
way, as well marked as it is among the higher 
animals, and the proportions of the largest 
and smallest ant are much the same as those 
of the elepharit and the mouse. Some ants, 
especially those belonging to the genus 
Componotus, are as large as our hornets, 
while others, such as the too common House 
Ant, MQyrmica molesta, is only the fifteenth of 
an inch in length, and so slender that its 
pale yellow body is hardly discernible if it be 
alone. 

But it very seldom is alone. Minute as are 
its individual dimensions, collectively it is so 
formidable an insect that it has rendered 
houses uninhabitable. The houses have had 
the floors relaid, cement and porcelain tiles 
used wherever possible, but the House Ants 
have retained possession of the premises. 

I have received many letters from persons 
whose houses are infested with these ants, and 
have been asked to suggest some mode of de- 
stroying them. Unfortunately I know of none. 
The passages to their nests are so small that 
boiling water loses its heat long before the 
few drops which can trickle through them can 
touch the nest. Insect powders are equally 
useless, and sulphur smoke has no terror for 
these insects. 

It does not appear to be indigenous to this 
country, and is evidently of American origin. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Smith that, like 
the cockroach, it has been imported in mer- 
chandise, and, like that insect, will retain its 
place in the land of its adoption. 

Another very human characteristic of the 
ant is that they take in lodgers. 

There are many insects which are never 
seen except in the nests of ants. If these 
lodgers were restricted to the ant tribes it 
would still be a remarkable custom. but not 
only do many ants act as lodgers, but beetles 
of different kinds may be found there, most 
of them being various species of rove-beetles 
(Staphylinide). The beautiful rose-beetle, 
Cetonia aurata, is often to be found there, 
and, in consequence of this habit, in some 
places is called the King of the Ants. 

Neither is their hospitality confined to 
insects. The common Yellow Ant, Jormica 


flava, receives woodlice into its nest. These 


rather unexpected guests live in little cham- 
bers communicating by passages. If the nest 
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be laid open even in the severest frosts, and | America, In these creatures the division of 
the earth removed to a depth of four inches | labour is remarkably carried out, the workers 
or so, the woodlice may be found in their | being broadly divided into labourers and 


apartments, having been perfectly protected 
from the cold by the few inches of earth 
above them. 

As to the food of ants, it is extremely 
varied. 
stances. 
of their fondness for animal food. 


Advantage is taken by zoologists 
If they 


want the skeleton of a mouse, rat, snake, frog, | 


lizard, or small bird, they have nothing to do 
but put it intoa tin box perforated with holes, 
and place the box near a populous ants’ nest. 
The insects are not long in finding it out, 
and before long a stream of ants will be seen 
to pour in and out of the holes, carrying 
fragments of the food to their nests. 


Mostly it consists of animal sub- | 


In this way they will clean the bones from | 


every particle of flesh, leaving nothing but 


the sinews by which the bones are attached | 


to each other. Should the skeleton be that 
of a bird, the large feathers of the tail and 
wings will mostly be found adhering to the 
bones, the ants not having been strong enough 
to pull them out of their sockets. 


The precaution of enclosing the dead | 


animal in a box is necessary, as otherwise 
the various burying beetles would cover it 
with mould and spoil its beauty. 

Sweet juices of all kinds are much admired 
by all ants. It is scarcely possible to guard 
jam and other preserves where the House 
Ants have gained admission into the store- 
closet. As to sugar or honey, they will 
empty the jars in a marvellously short time. 

In the hotter parts of the earth, where 
ant-life attains its fullest development, it is 
scarcely possible to keep provisions of any 
kind. The only protection that is of the 
slightest efficacy is, to place the vessel on a 
table, and immerse each leg of the table in a 
basin of water. Even then care must be taken 
that the water be kept perfectly clean, as if 
any small floating objects should fall into it 
the ants will use them as rafts ; and if dust 
be allowed to accumulate on the surface the 
insects will crawl over it. They will even 
scale walls, creep along the ceiling until they 
are over the table, and then allow themselves 
to drop upon it. 

Many species go on foraging expeditions, 
which are managed with as much order and 
discipline as a body of foragers in a modern 
army. The most redoubtable of these foragers 
are called Driver Ants, and there are several 
species of them, each having its own way of 
foraging. Those which are best known belong 
to the genus Zcifon, and inhabit tropical 





soldiers. ‘The latter are very much larger 


| than the former, and act as officers while the 


column isonthe march. Mr. Bates, the well- 
known traveller, in describing a column of 
Driver Ants some hundred yards in length, 
has the following remarks on the officers and 
their duties :— 

“The large-headed individuals were in pro- 
portion about five in one hundred to the 
small individuals, but not one of them carried 
anything in its mandibles. They were all 
trotting along outside the column, and dis- 
tributed in regular proportions throughout the 
whole line of army, their globular white heads 
rendering them very conspicuous among the 
rest, bobbing up and down as they traversed 
the inequalities of the road.” Can anything 
be more in accordance with existing military 
principles than this disposition of the officers 
and privates? From such a columna number 
of branch columns are perpetually thrown out 
for the purpose of exploring the neighbour- 
hood of the actual line of march. When such 
a column has fulfilled its task it retires, joins 
the main column, and becomes merged in it 
as before. 

We naturally ask ourselves a simple ques- 
tion. Who gives the order for these branch 
columns, and how are the members of it told 
off from the main body? All those who have 
learned military discipline will know how dif- 
ficult such an operation is, and how severely 
the ability of the officer is tested to avoid 
“clubbing.” Yet the ant-army achieves it 
with perfect ease, throwing out and recalling 
skirmishers as skilfully as if the movements 
were controlled by the bugle or whistle. 
This species was Zcifon hamata, that name 
having been given to it on account of the 
hooklike-shaped jaws of the soldiers. 

Another species, /cifon predator, prefers 
the “ flying column,” ze. a mass of foragers 
detached from their base. 

These creatures are of inestimable service 
to the human inhabitants of the country. 
Snakes, rats, mice, venomous centipedes, 
scorpions, gigantic cockroaches, &c., swarm 
in tropical America, and always find their 
way into houses, whence the inhabitants can- 
not expel them, but the Driver Ants can and 
will do so, and consequently the approach of 
a flying column is hailed with joy. 

Its coming is heralded by the appearance 
of certain birds which feed largely on these 
ants, and which may be seen perched on the 
topmost branches of the trees. 
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As soon as it is seen that the ants are ap- | and none of its members are any the worse 
proaching the houses the inhabitants turn out, | for their excursion. 


previously opening all the doors, boxes, and 
drawers in the house. 


In architecture the ants are not so pre- 
eminently superior as the Termites, or White 


Just as in a military advance, a small van- | Ants, as they are wrongly called, but they are 


guard of a single ant makes its appearance, | 


the Uhlan of the ant-army, whereat the “ ver- 
min” take alarm and try to escape. 
solitary adventurer is followed by rapidly-in- 


wonderful burrowers, and even in our com- 


| monest British species the labyrinth of pas- 


3ut the | 


creasing bodies of its companions, and the | 


house is filled with ants. They pour in from all 
sides, penetrate into every crevice, overpower 
and tear to pieces every living thing on the 
premises, and then evacuate them in search 
of fresh prey. Not even a flea is left alive, 
and for a few months there is peace in the 
house. These ants generally make their 
foraging expeditions at the beginning of the 
rainy season. 

Mr. Bates mentions that he has seen the 
Ecitons ascend the trees, attack the great 
wasp-nests which hang from the branches, 
tear them to pieces, and capture and devour 
the inhabitants. He has also seen them lay- 
ing siege to the nest of one of the great bur- 
rowing ants, sink a mine, pour into the nest 
by thousands, and drag out the inhabitants. 
They were so determined and courageous that 
when Mr. Bates picked up some of the bur- 
rowing ants for his collection the Ecitons 
actually pulled them out of his fingers. 

The perfect organization of the tunnelling 
operations in this case was as remarkable as 
that of the army on the march. The ants 
divided themselves into two distinct bodies, 


one digging out the earth and forming it into | 


pellets, and the others receiving the pellets 
from their comrades and carrying them away. 

On such occasions not only are the inhabi- 
tants of the nest carried off, but the nest itself 


is pulled to pieces and the fragments taken | 
A double 


to the fortress of the depredators. 
column of ants is always formed for this pur- 
pose, one side of the column going towards 
the nest for the purpose of plundering it of 
its contents, and the other side going home- 
wards laden with their spoil. 

Sometimes these foraging columns are over- 
taken by the sudden floods which at times 
pour down from the mountains and sweep 
over many miles of country. It would seem 
as if the ant-army must be annihilated, but 
the insects are equal to the emergency. They 
cling together in spherical masses, often as 
large as cricket balls, and as a quantity of air 
is entangled among their limbs they float 
lightly on the surface of the water, and roll 
over and over in the current, waiting to be 
washed ashore. 





sages and chambers which compose the nest 
is a marvel to see ; but seeing it is extremely 
difficult, as the ants, however much they may 
need light in their predatory or military ex- 
peditions, banish it utterly from their homes, 
and detest it. 

Some idea of these structures may be 
| formed by transferring a number of ants’ 
larvee and pupz to a specially constructed 
| box having glass sides covered with wooden 
‘shutters cutting off all light. Some of the 
galleries and chambers will certainly be built 
against the glass, so that their interior may 
be seen when the shutters are removed. But 
even in that case the nest is made under arti- 
ficial conditions, and we cannot place full 
reliance on results thus obtained. 

How the ants can find their way through 
such a complicated series of galleries, each 
being to our eyes exactly similar to all the 
others, is a mystery. Perhaps they may 
have some mode of guiding themselves in- 
dependently of light. 

It has been said that they know the struc- 
ture of the nest, and can trace their way by 
touch, using their antenne as a blind man 
does his stick, But they cannot know the 
construction of other nests, and yet, when 
one body of ants attacks the nest of another, 
the invaders plunge boldly into the galleries 
'of the strange nest, and seem to have no 
difficulty in chasing their inmates through 
them. 

Their eyes have nothing about them espe- 
cially worthy of attention, except the ex- 
tremely variable number of the facets. In 
one species the insects have a thousand facets 
to each compound eye, but this number is, 
| however, far less than is found in many other 
insects, especially those butterflies which be- 
long to the genus Vanessa, 

There seems, indeed, to be little doubt 
that the ants depend much more on touch 
than on sight for their guidance. Sir 
John Lubbock made a series of experiments 
with some ants, giving them food, and 
placing it on a wooden cylinder eight inches 
in height. When an ant had been accus- 
tomed to make her way to the honeyed bait, 
the cylinder was moved only six inches from 
its former position. The ant, on her return 





The ant-ball then separates, | from the nest, was quite bewildered, not ap- 
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pearing to see the cylinder, and only came 
against it by chance. 

Then, the same ants were taught the way 
to some food on a board so arranged that 
they had to pass between a double row of 
wooden bricks, and through a paper tunnel. 
When they had learned their way the board 
was turned aside slightly. The ants then dis- 
regarded the tunnel and bricks, and went 
straight to the food along the same track as 
before. No matter how the board was 
turned, or how the bricks and tunnel were 
arranged, the ants invariably followed the 
same route. 

The evident inference was that sight was 
a less valuable guide to the food than some 
other faculty, which was probably the sense of 
smell. No experiments have as yet decided 
the question as to the sense of hearing. 

If a further proof of the comparatively 
small use of sight be needed, it may be found 
in the Blind Ant (Zciton erratica). 

This remarkable being has no eyes at all, 
the horny covering of the head being uni- 
formly smooth, without the least indication 
of eyes. Yet, like several eyeless beings, 
the Blind Ant is conscious of light, and dis- 
likes it, never venturing into the open air. 
It certainly marches for long distances, but 
always through slight covered-ways, which it 
builds for itself as it goes along. 

Whatever may be the sense which guides 
these insects through their subterraneous tun- 
nels, it isa very acute one, for in some of the 
species the tunnels are of almost incredible 
dimensions. 

The most notable tunneller among the ants 
is called scientifically Atta cephalotes, and is 
known by the popular names of Saiiba, 
Parasol Ant, or Umbrella Ant. The specific 
name of cepha/lotes, or Big-headed, is given to 
it on account of the enormous heads of the 
worker-soldiers. 

These ants make their nests very much on 
the same principle adopted by our Wood Ant, 
i.¢., there is a domed hillock above ground, 
and a vast number of passages underground, 
connected with the hillock. This external 
nest is made of leaves, which are brought for 
the purpose by the small workers. 

The leaves being very much larger than the 
ants which carry them, the latter are quite 
hidden beneath the green burden. It was at 
one time thought that the leaves were car- 
ried in order to keep the sun’s rays off the 
insect, which was therefore called the Parasol 
Ant. It isnow, however, known that the ant 
simply holds the leaf aloft, because it is the 
easiest method of carrying it. 


| 
| 








| as wholly erased and powerless for harm. 
| 


Though the small workers bring the leaves 
they are not allowed to lay them. That 
department is taken by the large-headed 
workers, who receive the materials, but allow 
none but themselves to arrange them. In 
fact, the line of demarcation is as strongly 
shown among ants as among our own brick- 
layers, none of whom will condescend to 
carry either hod or mortar, and will not suffer 
a mere labourer to lay a brick. 

The extent of the Saiiba’s tunnelling is 
almost incredible, and their galleries often do 
very much harm in civilised localities. They 
have been known to pierce an embankment, 
and cause a flood by letting out the water ; 
and I know of a case where a gold mine in 
Brazil was totally ruined by the Saiibas, 
which had driven an unsuspected gallery into 
it just before the rainy season. Accordingly, 
when the rains came the water rushed in a 
torrent through the mine, washed away the 
wooden roof and uprights, destroyed the 
tram, and not only stopped the progress of 
the mine, but necessitated the reconstruction 
of the damaged gallery before the ore could 
be taken to the “stamps” by which it is 
broken up for extraction of the gold. 

So destructive are these ants that there are 
professional ant-killers, who make a living by 
destroying the nests. So many are the tun- 
nels, and so far do they radiate from the 
central nest, that it is rather a complicated 
process, and is conducted as follows. 

The nest being found, the ant-killer goes 
to it accompanied by a gang of labourers— 
generally slaves. He begins by building a 
large hollow dome over the nest, and fills it 
with charcoal, dead branches, chilies, sulphur, 
and similar materials. A number of holes are 
bored round it, and when all is ready fire is 
pushed among the combustible materials. 
Into each hole is then fitted the nozzle of a 
huge pair of bellows, and at these bellows 
the labourers work continually for four days 
and nights, relieving each other in gangs. 

Meanwhile, the chief is keeping a sharp 
watch on the surrounding country, and when 
he sees smoke rising from the ground, he 
knows that it issues from a gallery leading to 
the nest. He stopsit up at once, places a con- 
spicuous mark upon it, and proceeds in similar 
fashion until he can see no more smoke. 

At the end of the allotted time the ants, 
their larvae and pupz, are sure to be dead. 
The galleries are then laid open, and filled with 
wet clay rammed into them by the labourers. 
The tropical sun soon bakes the clay as hard 
as brick, and then the nest may be considered 
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The modes of obtaining and storing food 
are as varied as the other habits of the insects, 
On a previous page I have mentioned how 
our British ants use the aphides like milch 
cows, taking from them the sweet juice that 
exudes from two little tubes on the abdomen. 

In our country the ants do not store up 
grain for food, but in many parts of the world 
the ants not only store up grain, but some of 
them actually plant it, tend it, reap it, and 
carry it when ripe into their nests.-_ Mentone 
is one of the localities of a Harvesting Ant, 
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which is scientifically called Afhenogaster bar- 
bata. About twenty species of Harvesting | 
Ants are now known. The present species | 
is black, shining, and larger than our wood | 
ant. The most curious point in the economy | 
of this ant is, that it not only stores the grain, 
but actually converts it into malt. The seeds 
are allowed to begin sprouting, and the tiny | 
cotyledons are then bitten off, so as to stop the 
growth, Then the seeds are brought out of 
the nests and laid in the sun to dry, so that 
the starch is converted into sugar, and is thus 
rendered suitable for food. 

Another and still more wonderful Harvest- 
ing Ant is the Agricultural Ant (AZrmica 
Zarbata) of Texas. Itis about as large as the 
preceding insect, but is of a yellowish brown 
colour instead of black. 

This insect begins by preparing a field for 
its intended crop. It raises a flat-topped, 
circular mound, some seven or eight feet in 
diameter, and plants upon it the seeds of a 
peculiar grass. Dr. Lincecum says that after 
watching these ants for more than twelve | 
years he never saw them use more than that 
one species of grass. 

The insects keep their ground in beautiful | 
condition, never allowing a weed to show | 
itself, and watching over the seeds until they 
are ripe. ‘They then cut off the small, white 
seeds and carry them below, where they sepa- 
rate the husks, throwing the latter away out- 

ide their enclosure. Should the weather be 
et the ants wait for the first fine day, and 








carry the seeds into the sunbeams for the 
purpose of drying them. Sprouting seeds 
they reject, herein differing from the prac. 
tice of their European relatives. 

An Indian Harvesting Ant (Podomyrma 
rufonigra) is on occasions useful to the 
natives. In famine years the starving people 
hunt carefully for the nests of this ant, take 
out the grim and husks together, and grind 
them into meal. 

“Last scene of all."—-Not many years 
ago, if any one had dared to state that ants 
not only bury their dead, but pay funeral 
honours to them, he would have forfeited all 


| claims to credibility. Yet, even this peculiarly 


human trait of character has been recorded. 

A number of ants which had attacked a 
little boy had been killed, about twenty of 
them lying dead upon the ground. Aftera 
while a procession of ants came from the 
nest and marched two by two towards their 
dead companions. Four were told off to 
each corpse, two carrying it and the other 
two walking behind. When the bearers were 
tired they transferred their burden to the 
second pair, and walked behind the others in 
their turn. A body of two hundred or so 
brought up the rear. 

On reaching a sandy hillock, about half of 
them set to work at digging graves for their 
comrades, one grave for each ant, and the 
other half laid the bodies in the graves and 
filled them up with the soil. Six or seven of 
them would not work, and were set upon and 
killed by the others, No separate graves 
were made for them, but a large hole was 
dug, and the bodies of the delinquents 
tumbled into it promiscuously. Only the 
deserving soldiers were accorded the honours 
of such a funeral. Common labourers were 
simply buried where they lay, and no funeral 
procession was formed. 

This extraordinary scene was first wit- 
nessed at Sydney, New South Wales, and the 
whole account may be seen in the Journal oi 


| the Linnean Society, vol. v. p. 217. 





THE HALIFAX SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


} EFORE these days of steam, when the | 

smoke from countless mill chimneys has | 
begrimed the walls and stunted the trees, | 
Halifax must have nestled in a lovely and | 
verdant country. Even now the grand out- | 
lines of the surrounding hills, which sweep | 
around the bold conical Beacon Hill that | 
rises guardian directly above the town, look | 


beautiful against the clear blue of the holi- 
day sky. Seven times has the Piece Hall 
jubilee been held, and on each occasion 
sunny skies have smiled down on the roof- 
less building—for the Piece Hall is a great 
quadrangle. Here, when the cloth business 
was conducted in amanner different from what 
it is now, over three hundred merchants and 
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manufacturers occupied small rooms as offices. 
These offices open on the ground floor to 
the large square in the centre, and on the 
second ‘and third stories to galleries which run 
round the building. ‘These galleries, as well 
as temporary ones erected for the occasion, 
are filled with seats, and reserved for the 
ten thousand spectators whose payments 
discharge the expenses of the jubilee. All 
the money, however, paid by these sight- 
seers does not find its way into the hands 
of the managing committee, but into the 
pockets of wide-awake speculators who 
reap a comfortable profit on their original 
investment, as “settled fine” makes the 
tickets rise in value. 
charged for tickets by the committee are 
4s., 2S. 6d., and 1s. Of these 3,500 were 
sold at each of the higher prices, 3,400 at 
the lowest, and over £ 100 was also taken at 
the doors. ‘The Hall presented a very gay 
appearance last Whit-Tuesday. The gal- 
leries were all covered in front with scarlet 
cloth. Above the orchestra a blue and 
white inscription, seventy-five feet long, pro- 
claimed, ‘ Centenary of Sunday-schools.” 
Shields of every Yorkshire town, surrounded 
by flags, adorned the pillars; a thousand 
flags fluttered in the breeze, flowering plants 
hid the conductor’s platform, everywhere 
statues, flowers, crimson and gold decora- 
tions hid the dark old walls of the building ; 
over all was the blue sky, flecked with here 
and there a white cloudlet, and as a back- 
ground the mighty Beacon Hill, black with 
spectators. ‘The gaily decorated streets 
around the Hall were also filled for hours 
with listeners, for the people of Halifax well 
know what a treat a Piece Hall jubilee is, 
The numbers who met on this occasion 
were 24,547 scholars and 3,775 teachers, 


The original prices’ 





besides 525 vocal and 550 instrument< ul | 


leaders, being a total of nearly 30,000. 
The schools who form the Haliiax Sunday- 


school Union are found in the town itself | 


and the neighbouring districts ; some coming 
from ten miles’ distance. It,is a pretty sight, 
as one arrives near Halifax on this important 
morning, to see the strings of children in their 


bright new clothes, carrying banners—first a | 


very gorgeous one, with the name of the 
school, proudly borne by the strong boys, and 
smaller banners fluttering behind—appear 
here and there wending their way down the 
hillsides or along the country roads. When 
we arrive in the station we find our train 
is but one of many bringing in numberless 
holiday-makers and happy children. All 
the bustle and importance of pleasurable ex- 


| ful flags were so rugged and queer : 


| 





citement are going on, and it is with difficulty, 
though it is hardly yet ten o’clock, that we 
make our way through the crowded streets. 

Once arrived at the Piece Hall, the arrange- 
ments are so perfect we have small difficulty 
in finding our seats. There seem to be 
committee men for everything. We hear of 
a building committee responsible for the 
platforms and seats ; a decorating committee ; 
a provision committee, who are even now 
receiving the cart-loads of buns and cakes, 
barrels of lemonade and gingerbeer which 
arrive with each school; a water committee, 
who have set up nine water taps in various 
parts of the great square at our feet, and have 
supplied each school with a two-gallon jug. 
These are the days of temperance; when 
the Halifax jubilee was established the young 
folk were refreshed simply with oatcakes and 
beer. The nice buns and lemonade are cer- 
tainly aprogress, Then wehaveacrockery com- 
mittee, a doorkeeping committee, and lastly, 
but grandest of all, a musical committee. 

But ten o’clock strikes, and to the strains 
of ‘* Hail, Smiling Morn ” the first school, led 
by its band, marches to its place as indicated 
in the lithographed plan of the square in its 
superintendent’s hand. Cheers broke out as 
Mr. Abel Dean, the old and talented con- 
ductor, made his appearance. Then quickly, 
one after another, stepping to martial or 
sacred strains, arrived fresh schools, and pre- 
sently the whole ninety-seven had come in. 
None were more heartily cheered than the 
workhouse children, in their new clothes and 
with their rosy happy faces, and the orphans 
from the Crossleys’ Home, headed by the 
juvenile band of the Hull Sailors’ Orphanage. 
It was a beautiful sight to see this throng of 
young faces as one looked down upon them 
from above. Where each school was stationed 
there was reared its banner, and each seemed 


| to have vied with the rest to thus support the 


dignity of their position, Silver and blue, 
green and gold, white and pink, fluttered 
above the children’s heads. It was a pity 
some of the names inscribed on these wonder- 
Akroydon, 
Luddenden Foot, Gibbit and Southowram, 
are hardly musical or in keeping with soft 
satin and sparkling silver. ‘The sun burst 
out and poured a shower of brightness on the 
scene just as “Silence” was raised on a 
board. ‘The conductor took his place, and 
then we saw “First Hymn” raised on high. 
The tens of thousands of young faces looked 
eagerly forward. ‘The drums rolled, the 
trumpets gave the key-note, and then to the 
old tune of Sazvt Anne burst forth— 
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“ Praise ye the Lord, immortal choir, 
In heavenly heights above, 
With harp and voice and souls of fire, 
Burning with perfect love.” 

The whole hymn is very fine, but the fifth 
verse, where the band was silent and the pure 
children’s voices rose alone, was _ particularly 
sweet. The last line of the hymn is, “To Him 
the praise be given,” and the clang and clash 
of the cymbals came in with brilliant effect. 

Then came a rest for the children while 
the band of over five hundred: performers 
played perfectly Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah.” 

The second hymn, also sung at the Crystal 
Palace July Centenary, was called “ Hosanna,” 
—the melody written by a Halifax mu- 
sician, and excellently adapted for children— 
and was encored. Now came a pause for 
refreshments ; audience and scholars alike 
rose and sang grace. Ladies and gentlemen 
hastened into the offices now extemporised 
into dining-rooms, the band and committee 
left the Hall and refreshed themselves in 
neighbouring warehouses and schoolrooms, 
whilst the children who could not find seats 
on the very limited number of benches 
allowed sat flat down on the carpets spread 
on the ground, or even on the bare earth. 

Vearied out with her long walk, her dangling 
corkscrew yellow curls damp, and her face a 
bright red, one small child amused us greatly 
by the stolid indifference she displayed to 
being in every one’s way; she held her 
mug and cake in a determined grasp, and 
regarding her sturdy legs, which stuck out 
straight before her, solemnly gave herself up 
to eating and drinking. The two-gallon jugs 
were filled and refilled at the water-taps, and 
the barrels of gingerbeer were quickly emptied. 
At length every one appeared satisfied. A 
glow of contentment spread itself over the 
countenances of the audience and the per- 
formers alike, and music again became the 
order of the day. 

The third hymn, which was also sung by 
permission of the National Centenary Com- 
mittee, begins— 

“ How has a little one become 
A mighty nation now,” 
and was sung to the tune called Bradford, by 
Michael Haydn. This tune, simple as it is, 


was sung splendidly by the children, who | 


seemed to have made it thoroughly their own. 
The sound rose in a perfect shout of praise 
in the last lines— 
“Thy power it is that wins our hearts,— 
Thine may the glory be,” 

and was distinctly heard away in the park, 
and, better still, upon the Beacon Hill. 
Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah,” to which every 


one was looking forward, came the next on our 
papers. It had been thought that, quite new 
as this chorus was to the children, it was be- 
yond their powers to learn it; no one, how- 
ever, who heard it would ever again doubt the 
capacities of Yorkshire children where music 
is in question ; at its splendid finish it was 
most enthusiastically encored, and the second 
time was simply perfect. Then we had a 
fourth hymn—perfect as usual. Next the 
“Gloria Chorus” from Mozart’s Zwelfth 
Mass,more suited to children’s voices; written 
in a close style of full chords, it is much easier 
to follow than Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah.” In 
the opening of the chorus the one syllable 
which is held for six bars on G was a complete 
success ; indeed, the fresh young voices never 
faltered or failed once, and nothing could be 
more completely exact than the time of both 
the band and the vocalists. When the words 
“Over again” were raised above the con- 
ductor’s head in response to the encore the 
children greeted them with cheers. 

Then came the last hymn—sung by the 
audience as well as the scholars ; more than 
forty thousand voices rose in one mighty 
pzan to God, in “ Hail, Thou once despised 
Jesus.” Did the angels bend above the 
great quadrangle to listen? Did He, the 
“once despised,” accept it? Surely yes. 

A short pause, and then the vast congre- 
gation rose to their feet, for the first notes of 
Handel’s “ Hallelujah Chorus” broke on our 
ears. Mr. Dean had specially arranged it 
for the children ; and every little one there 
seemed to understand its grandeur—the 
sweetnées and power of the treble part was 
beyond all words beautiful. The grand 
triumphal chorus rose nobly wave on wave 
through the clear air without one false note, 
without one break. It was a wonderful 
revelation of what music is. We forgot the 
place, the occasion, the gay scene below and 
around us—yes, and even the singers—and 
were borne to the very steps of the great 
white throne. ‘Twice was that chorus sung. 
“ Hallelujah” must be ringing still in the 
hearts of those who heard it, that final 
“ Hallelujah ” which caused us, as we gazed 
upward, to forget that the blue sky was as 
yet drawn a veil between us and the multitude 
which no man can number. We seemed to 
| stand in the presence of “ Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and of the Lamb;” surely 
| the sound we heard was the “thousands of 
| thousands,” ‘‘the harpers harping with their 
harps ;” surely ‘hat hallelujah was the 
“sound as of many waters.” 

ELIZABETH HART. 
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BY THE FIRELIGHT. 


S we sit by the fire, children, 
“ And the bright flames rise and sink, 
Though I laugh and chatter, children, 
I am not so gay as you think ; 
For through the fun and the laughter, 
Across so many years, 
I see what you cannot see, pets, 
And my eyes are full of tears. 
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I see a fire blazing, 
And the coals are large and red ; 
On flowers of gorgeous colours 
The dancing light is shed ; 
Oh, never were such flowers 
As on those curtains grow ! 
You never will see them, darlings, 
For they faded long ago. 


I see a child that’s kneeling 
Beside a low green chair, 

Upon the hearthrug kneeling, 
And some one else is there ; 

And a gentle voice is singing 
A sweet old nursery song ; 

You cannot hear that voice, dears, 
It has been silent long. 


Again, the fire burns lower, 
The flowers show pale and dim, 
The same sweet voice is murmuring 
A tender evening hymn, 
And low upon the velvet dress 
The child has bent her head, 
The while beside her mother’s knee 
Her evening prayer is said. 


& EM Kk * ae * 


Oh, yes, it was long ago, dears! 
The child is a woman to-day ; 
Yet it seems to her but a little while, 
For the years slip fast away. 
But, hark, the mother is coming! 
I hear her foot on the stair ; 
Let us throw a log on the fire, 
And draw in her easy-chair. 





It is Nellie’s turn to be next her, 
And Madge on the other side, 
And little Rob will sit on her knee, 
And get his evening ride. 
She loves to hear us laugh, children, 
And to find the faces bright ; 
And, perhaps, she'll tell us a story, dears, 
Before Robbie must say “ Good night.” 


HOPE BEVAN 
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By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL, 
- ( Concluded.) 
\ HATEVER condemnation there may | never more so than when he went, about this 


be for the Church in which Vincent de 
Paul happened to be brought up, and which 
to advanced age he served, it would be hard 


| time, to revisit his old home in the Landes. 
| He was not ashamed of his humble parentage. 
He freely avowed to princes and peers that 


to find a more unselfish and zealous friend of | his mother had been a servant, his father a 


his fellow-man. He had but two desires in 
his heart—God’s glory and man’s good. 

And if among the gayer and better born 
of Madame de Gondi’s guests there were some 
who turned away chilled by the almost 
austere earnestness of his demeanour, the 
poor and sorrowful at least knew him only as 
their tenderest friend. Even to Court dames 
his bearing softened. There was in him a 
strain of melancholy easily evoked by the 
vanities and vices of fashionable life, but 
when the Countess told him how his oc- 
casional severity repelled her more frivolous 
friends, he set himself forthwith to check it, 
and succeeded so well that religion in his 
person became beautiful even to the graceless 
and ungodly. 

And yet sternness and tenderness were 
always strangely blended in his doings, and 


| poor peasant ; and he was very loyal to the 
| memories of his childhood. But that sojour: 
| among his kinsfolk was not painless. Per- 
haps they thought, as his father had done 
long before, that with his rise they would rise 
too. Perhaps they looked to him to enrich 
them. At any rate he had to tell them that 
if he had chests full of silver and gold he 
could give them nothing, since all that he 
| possessed belonged to God and the poor. 
Hard words, no doubt, for them to hear, but 
harder much for him to speak. 

“The day I left them I did nothing but 
weep all along the road, and after these tears 
came the thought how to help them—to give 
this to one, that to another. In my mind I 


| divided all I had amongst them, and even 


that which I had not. Iwas for three months 
a prey to this urgent desire to advance my 
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prothers and sisters. It was a continual 
weight upon my poor spirit.” 

Another desire which lay deep in his heart 
he did not try to overcome. Ever since that 
St. Paul’s day at Folleville he had longed 
to see mission work carried on throughout 
the land. Something he and Madame de 
Gondi had already done, and, undaunted by 
the many difficulties, he waited patiently and 
hopefully until his dream became a reality. 

It began to take form when the Arch- 
bishop of Paris offered as a central home for 
missionary priests an old building, the Col- 
lege des Bons Enfans, standing amongst 
ruinous houses near the gate of St. Victor, 
and containing a poor chapel and a few 
dilapidated rooms. 

The bountiful hand of the Countess sup- 
plied the needful funds. 

When, at last, he had all but reached 
his fiftieth year, Vincent was free to de- 
vote himself wholly to that service of the 
poor to which fifteen years before he had 
solemnly dedicated his life. Very humbly 
and quietly he set about it, going with his 
two fellow-workers, for he had but two at 
first, to this village or to that as need might 
call them, leaving the key of their empty 
houses with any neighbour. By-and-by 
more volunteers joined the little band, till the 
numbers had so grown that the old College 
hardly held them all. For this, however, 
they cared nothing; their thoughts and 
anxieties were not for themselves, and 
cramped as they were for space they opened 
their doors to many beside their own 
brethren. 

Going forth a band, perhaps, of three or 
four to some distant village, they first sought 
out the parish priest. If he repulsed them 
they withdrew at once ; if he welcomed them 
their campaign forthwith opened by a stirring 
appeal from the pulpit. ‘Then began an 
arduous round of labour. The old man on 
the brink of the grave, the youth in the full 
flush of strength, the anxious housewife and 
the lisping child alike shared their care. Nor 
did they labour in vain. Fasting crowds 
thronged the churches from dawn to sunset, 
and while the brethren preached, doors and 
windows were choked with eager auditors. 
Labourers and shepherds were known to 
throw up their places if refused leave to be 
there, and many a hard-worked mother took 
on her double drudgery that her girl might 
be set free to listen and to learn. Through 
burning sun and piercing cold, over rugged 
mountains and across dreary swamps, came 
hundreds of ignorant peasants, carrying with 


them their slender store of food, and sleeping 
in barns or any other shelter they could find. 
| At those times wrongs were righted, bitter 
| feuds healed, and balm poured into many an 
| aching heart. 

Amid his increasing cares the poor ever 
held the foremost place in Vincent’s thoughts. 
| It was for their sakes that he strove to people 
| the land with faithful priests. Their weal or 
| woe always touched him nearest. He never 
| wearied in his exertions for them. He had 

many helpers, and one of the best was a 
warm-hearted, energetic widow, Madame le 
| Gras, who journeyed constantly from village 
|to village, watching over the Confréries de 
Charité, now sown thickly about the land. 
| After a while, however, her journeys ceased. 
| He had more pressing work for her in Paris. 
| Here, too, Confréries de Charité had been 
| formed in nearly every parish, but the noble 
city dames were not quite so serviceable as 
their country sisters. ‘Their husbands’ hu- 
mours, their many engagements, their easily 
excited fears often hindered their visits to 
cellar or attic; and though their lackeys 
might carry thither food and clothing they 
could not carry the better gift of tender sym- 
pathy. Vincent saw the defect and found 
the remedy. In country places he had often 
lighted on simple pious women well fitted for 
such errands of mercy. One there was, a 
poor girl, who while tending cattle at Ville- 
ogreux had taught herself to read, and then, 
out of pure kindness, had begun to teach the 
village children, and to nurse the sick. He 
brought her to Paris to work under the ladies, 
and she was the first Sceur de Charité. No 
love of balls or banquets, no dread of infec- 
tion fettered her, and she died at her post, 
of the plague caught from a poor stricken 
woman with whom she had shared her bed. 

Soon fresh recruits came in, but many of 
these were untrained in nursing, undisciplined 
in obedience. Choosing out some three or 
four, Vincent placed them under Madame le 
Gras to be prepared for their vocation. 
The thorough naturalness of their vocation 
appears from what he himself told them 
—* The sisters have for a cell some hired 
room; for a chapel, the parish church; for 
a cloister, the streets of towns and the wards 
of hospitals .... for a veil, perfect mo- 
desty .... and since their duties may be 
very trying, and the poor on whom they 
wait sometimes hard to please, they will seek 
with all their might to lay up in their souls a 
store of patience, and they will entreat our 
Lord daily to bestow His grace on them 
abundantly.” 
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The first sisters were of humble birth and 
inured from childhood to fatigue and priva- 
tions ; but, before long, girls gently born and 
delicately nurtured eagerly gave up lives of 
luxury to enter the sisterhood. 

It became hard to prepare them fast 
enough, for they were wanted everywhere : 
in the vile dens of the Quartier St. Antoine, 
in the Convicts’ Home by the river, in the 
Hotel Dieu, the great hospital of Paris. 
Vincent, when first told of the hospital, had 
been loth to intermeddle. 

Before long Vincent found other tasks for 
them. At that time there might often be 
seen in the streets of Paris unhappy infants 
left by cruel parents either to perish or to be 
carried to La Couche. Vincent came to 
know about La Couche, and he sent the 
Ladies of the Hétel Dieu to see the poor 
babes who, consigned to the tender mercies 
of an inhuman old woman, died by scores of 
drugs or starvation, or dragged on an exist- 
ence worse than death. Some were at once 
rescued and intrusted to the Sceurs de 
Charité, and so well did they thrive in those 
kind hands that the ladies agreed to adopt 
all that might be found. As evening drew 
on Vincent would leave St. Lazarus and, 
passing by the well-lighted hotels, would 
search in each dark archway or lonely corner 
for what might be lying there. And when 
he found one of those piteous living bundles, 
he would carry it nestling under his long 
black cloak to be warmed and fed and cared 
for by the good Sisters. So many were brought 
in that even well-filled purses soon felt the 
drain. For a time the ladies struggled on 
gallantly, but at last came a question as to 
giving up the work. It was happy then for 
the poor children that they had an advocate 
in Vincent. 

“God knows,” wrote one, “how many 
sighs and groans Monsieur Vincent has 
breathed for these little children; how he 
has entreated for them the prayers of his 
congregation ; what means he has used and 





what plans he has tried to rear them at small 


cost.” 

Now in their great jeopardy his eloquent 
tongue saved them. It was his habit every 
Friday to assemble the Dames de Charité in 
the chapel of the Louvre, and here one day 
he pleaded for their nurslings. 

“ Their life and death are in your hands. 
It is time to pronounce their doom, and to 
say if you will no longer have pity on them. 
They will live if you still give them your 
charitable care. 
abandon them.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| proved. 


ed 

Those passionate words evoked a wonder. 
ful response. It must have been a moment 
to remember when the richly dressed Court 
ladies crowding round him poured into the 
alms-bag which he held the jewels from their 
necks and arms. The Queen’s offering was the 
ancient Castle of Bicétre, a few miles beyond 
the city, but, the place proving too cold, the 
children who had been moved there were 
brought back to Paris and installed with the 
Sceurs de Charité in a large house near St, 
Lazarus. 

The doors of that house were open to all] 
comers, and beyond the courtyard, which was 
generally full of poor people, were the school 
buildings, and moving hither and thither the 
Sisters, alert and smiling, fulfilled their various 
tasks. Here might be seen two setting 
forth on some errand. There, others cook- 
ing savoury messes for the sick, or teaching 
the healthy happy children clustered round 
them. A pleasant peaceful scene, and above 
all pleasant to him who had created it. 

There needed some such ray of sunshine 
to illumine the gloom of that unhappy time. 
Catholics and Huguenots had soaked their 
native soil with native blood; now the in- 
vader had come to finish what they had left 
undone—to destroy what they had spared, 
The hills and forests of Lorraine, the fertile 
fields of Alsace had been ravaged in turn by 
the armies of Austria and Sweden. Burning 
towns, untilled fields were not the worst 
sights to be seen there. ‘Thousands of home- 
less men and women were feeding on acorns, 
roots, or reptiles, and even fighting for them. 
There was no safety for travellers on the 
road or labourers in the fields. Wolves, 
prowling about the open country, grew bold 
enough to devour human beings in broad 
daylight, and it was even told how parents 
and children had preyed on each other. 
Into the midst of these great horrors came 
the Lazarite workers as ministering angels. 
Vincent had emptied his coffers and put 
aside every farthing he could spare. They 
ate rye bread at St. Lazarus, and little wine 
was drunk; but the alms he could supply 
were as a drop in the wide ocean of want. 
And again his voice was heard beseeching 
the rich to help the poor. Anne of Austria, 
rejoicing in her longed-for son, gave freely, 
all Paris gave, and the brethren went forth 
well-armed for the fight with famine and 
disease. A terrible fight it nevertheless 
Many of the gaunt beings they 


tended stretched forth their hands for food, 
They must die if you! and died ere they could swallow it. 
‘The people,” wrote one of the priests to 
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Vincent, “are so dreadful to behold, that if 
the Lord did not strengthen me I should not 
dare to look at them. Their skin is like 
tanned leather, and so drawn that the teeth 
are dry and uncovered, and the eyes and face 
ghastly ; truly the sight is most awful.” — 

The work was perilous as well as painful. 
Even the Lazarites’ well-tried strength suc- 
cumbed under the ceaseless exertion of those 
weeks when they cooked and served out 
food, mended tattered clothes, and dressed 
aching sores from early morning far into the 
night. One of them died, and another hung 
for eight days between life and death; a third, 
journeying to and fro between Paris and 
Alsace, passed again and again with heavy 
bags of gold through a lawless district about 
which roamed disbanded soldiers ready for 
any desperate deeds, and only saved his life 
and treasure by countless clever stratagems 
and daring feats. 

Meanwhile St. Lazarus itself was besieged 
by fugitives from the desolated provinces. 
Those who could work Vincent put to some 
trade or handicraft ; those who could not he 
contrived to support. But there were others— 
gently born, too proud to ask help, too proud 
to be even 4s pensioners without a pang— 
who probably never guessed that the gifts and 
services pressed upon them by their fellow 
nobles were chiefly prompted by his thought- 
ful sympathy. Do what he would, however, 
the suffering grew wider and worse. He 
could be very patient for himself; he found 
it harder to be patient for others. Craving 
audience of Richelieu, the man to whose 
“ policy ” all these troubles were chiefly due, 
he fell on his knees, and appealed to him 
with streaming tears —‘‘ Monseigneur, give 
us peace. Have pity on us; give peace to 
France.” 

The haughty minister, generally quick to 
resent the least presumption, answered him 
at least kindly. ‘“‘ He worked for peace,” he 
said, “but it did not rest with him.” The 
darkness deepened. The Spanish soldiers of 
Jean de West flooded Picardy and menaced 
Paris. Citizens hid away their valuables ; 
workmen flung aside their tools and obeyed 
the call to arms. St. Lazarus became a 
barrack. The stables, hall, and cloisters 
were piled with weapons and accoutrements. 
The court swarmed with soldiers and echoed 
to the beat of drums. But the Mission 
priests discharged their errands of mercy as 
calmly as ever. While others trembled 
within the city walls, they fearlessly sought 
the battle-fields, and lingered there till the 
November frosts set in. ‘The Imperial troops 








fell back upon the frontier, and Paris breathed 
again. 

Other honours were against his will thrust 
on him. Within a few months Richelieu 
and Louis XIII. were carried to their graves. 
In his last hours the King sent for Vincent, 
and in Vincent’s arms he died. His crown 
passed to the head of a young child and the 
reins of government to the hands of Anne of 
Austria, who at once named Vincent one of 
a council of six for the control of Church 
affairs. The duties were likely to be neither 
easy nor pleasant, for Mazarin presided at the 
council board, and in his eyes sees and bene- 
fices were only convenient bribes for any 
friend or foe worth buying. 

If the Cardinal reckoned on overawing 
the low-born priest he did not gauge him 
rightly. Vincent held his own. When a 
distinguished suitor tried to silence his 
scruples by offering to enrich St. Lazarus he 
was met by the calm reply, “ For all the 
goods in the world, I will do nothing 
against my conscience.” For himself or for 
his friends he asked no boons. When others 
were concerned, if he could rightfully befriend 
them it was needless to appeal to him twice ; 
if not, it was useless to appeal to him at all. 
Even at the Queen’s bidding he would sanc- 
tionno bad appointment. It happened once 
that having promised a bishopric to the 
worthless son of some Court grandee, she 
desired Vincent to prepare the nomination. 
He brought her a blank sheet of paper. 
“She must,” he said respectfully, “ fill it up 
herself, he could have no share in any such 
work.” Anne reminded him that her word 
was pledged. His answer was emphatic. 
It was not only lawful, it was a binding duty 
to break a promise which it would bea sin 
to keep. The Queen yielded, convinced, 
but she left Vincent to apprise the mother 
that he had wrested the prize from her son's 
grasp. He went to the hotel of the Duchess 
and told her the truth courteously and kindly, 
but she, exceedingly incensed, actually 
struck him on the forehead. The blood 
flowed and he silently retired, making but 
one comment to the Lazarite who joined 
him in the antechamber, “ Is it not wonderful 
to see how far a mother’s love will carry her?” 

Mazarin might sneer at the worn gown 
and frayed girdle in which Vincent came to 
Court, but they covered a heart as fearless as it 
was gentle, a heart which had indeed but one 
ungenerous side. In his day religious tolerance 
was held to-be a sin, and those who attacked 
his creed were beyond the pale of his far- 
reaching charity. (To how many well-meaning 
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people is this the unpardonable sin!) That 
Church was divided against itself. The fol- 
lowers of Jansen were making many converts, 
and foremost among them was the Abbé de 
St. Cyran. He was a man of fervent piety, 
revered by many whose esteem was not lightly 
given. He had been the dear friend of Pierre 
Berulle, and had been pronounced by Riche- 
lieu the most learned man in Europe. He 
had been a leading member of the St. Lazarus 
Conferences, but when he dared to question 
the Catholic faith he became in Vincent’s 
eyes as a stranger and analien. Nor was 
Vincent content only to abjure his society. 
At his own cost he dispatched three learned 
doctors to enter the lists against him in 
Rome. He tried to excite Pavillon against 
those who “ like wolves steal into the sheep- 
fold to destroy it,” and he declared openly 
that any Lazarite tainted with those new 
doctrines must leave his congregation. 

The voices of the Jansenists were, how- 
ever, drowned for a time in a louder cry. 
The people of Paris, loaded with taxes which 
went to fill the pockets of Mazarin, began to 
clamour fiercely to be rid of him, and when 
by his order one of their leaders was suddenly 
arrested, they rose in a frenzy, barricaded the 
street, surrounded the Louvre, and with one 
voice demanded Broussel’s release. Anne 
threatened to fling his head to the infuriated 
mob, but a warning whisper hindered a deed 
for which she might have paid dearly. It 
came from Jean de Gondi, the young coad- 
jutor of the Archbishop. 

“This is a revolt,” he said. 

“ A revolt?” retorted Anne angrily,—“ to 
imagine a revolt possible !” 

De Gondi bowed. He had good reason 
to know that he was right, for his hand had 
helped to lay the train and light the match. 
Who would have recognised in him, intrigu- 
ing and faithless as he was, the son of the 
Count and Countess de Gondi, the child- 
pupil of Vincent de Paul. By his preach- 
ing and his almsgiving he had won favour 
with the people, and he had been no less 
skilful in cajoling Anne. But she had learnt 
now to distrust him, and was neither grateful 
nor gracious when he offered to play the part 
of peace-maker. She had, however, little 
choice left her, for with every minute the 
danger grew. Gondi was not careful to spare 
her Spanish pride. The people had their 
will and the streets were cleared. But the 
calm was short-lived. The Coadjutor was 
playing his own game, and playing it well. 

“‘ Before noon to-morrow,” he said, when 


And he kept his word. Anne and Mazarin 
retreated with the young King to St. Ger. 
mains and sent the Prince de Condé to 
crush the “ Fronde.” 

The siege which followed told cruelly on 
the people of Paris, and in their misery they 
turned fiercely on friends as well as foes, 
Vincent bore his full share of reproach and 
insult, for in the eyes of the Frondeurs it was 
a crime to stand well with the Queen. But 
through good or evil report his course was 
the same. The corn stored in the granaries 
of St. Lazarus was given without stint to the 
hungry crowds about the gates; his utmost 
efforts were used to calm them, and with his 
own body he shielded an artisan from the 
naked swords of the soldiery. At length he 
resolved to try what his influence at Court 
could do, He knew that in attempting to 
quit the city he perilled his life, but he was 
willing to peril it. 

Leaving St. Lazarus before daybreak, he 
avoided the wider thoroughfares guarded by 
patrols, and guided his pony through quiet 
by-ways to the barrier. At Clichy he found 
the people awake and watchful, but they re- 
cognised him and speeded him on his way. 
At Neuilly the bridge across the Seine was 
partly under water. He waded through, and 
pressed on to St. Germains. Anne listened 
while he painted vividly the suffering in the 
capital, and implored the Cardinal, “like 
Jonah, rather to fling himself to the waves 
than to wreck the vessel of the State.” But 
Mazarin answered only with fair and empty 
words, and Mazarin’s will was law with Anne. 
Vincent soon saw that his journey had been 
worse than useless, since it had exiled him 
from St. Lazarus. To return there would be 
mere foolhardiness, The Frondeurs knew 
that he was with the Queen, and they were 
already venting their anger on his goods. 
Soldiers ransacked St. Lazarus and its farms, 
wasting and spoiling what they could not use, 
firing the wood stacks, and driving off the 
flocks. 

Tidings of their doings reached him at a 
poor cottage in the little hamlet of Trené¢ville, 
whither he had made his way from St. Ger- 
mains. It was mid-winter, and his host had 
little fuel. Their only food was rye and bean- 
flour. But neither cold, hunger, nor bad news 
shook his quiet fortitude. No indignant word 
escaped him. His letters contained no com- 
plaints. The refrain of them all was still— 
anxiety for the poor. He found plenty to 
do, many to help. He went from place to 
place preaching, as he practised, repentance 





he saw his way, “I will be master of Paris.” 





of the sins which, as he believed, had brought 
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on France the scourge of civil war. The | 
season was unusually severe. Heavy rains 
had flooded the country, and a prolonged | 
frost turned the standing waters into sheets | 
ofice. Few ventured abroad ; but no hard- 
ships quenched the energy of this old man. 
Sometimes he slept in a filthy garret, some- 
times his rest was broken by the brawlings of 
a roadside inn. Once his horse fell with him 
while fording a stream, and he had to travel 
far before he found a fire whereat to dry his 
dripping clothes. It was Lent, and he had 
fasted many hours. In the evening he reached 
a poor tavern, and, gathering the village 
children round him, taught them while his 
meagre supper was cooking. 

That day proved too much for his strength. 
A summons from the Queen recalled him to 
Paris, whither she and Mazarin had triumph- 
antly returned. Vincent set his face home- 


ward, but was soon forced to halt, and lay | 


for many weeks grievously ill. July came 
round before they could move him, still very 
weak and ailing, to St. Lazarus. 

He resigned his seat at the Council, and 
his more active habits were one by one laid 
aside ; but his time and thoughts were still 
devoted to his fellow-men. Condé, turned 
traitor, was leading Spanish troops against 
French fortresses, and the fruitful vineyard 
of Champagne had become a barren waste. 
In the ancient town of Troyes were gathered 





cent’s purse was nearly empty. The Queen 
gave her diamonds ; some who had nothing 
else to give sold their furniture to help in 
refilling it, but when every sou was spent that 
could be got together there were still woful 
sights to be seen and sighed over. 

Vincent had now reached his eightieth 
year, and was exhausted by constant attacks 
| of ague, and tormented by a painful disease. 
| He could not move without a stick, yet he 
_ had little pity on his suffering body. Almost 
|a prisoner to his chair, he allowed himself 
|no rest there. Though his nights were 
| wakeful, he rose at four, and worked all day, 
| resisting the great drowsiness which often 
oppressed him. 

He was not a man of shining talents, or 
unusual mental power; but he had some 
great gifts—perfect sincerity and courage, 
| wonderful insight into character, overflowing 
love. 

At length there was nothing more left for 
him to do but to drink the dregs of his mortal 
| cup of pain. He had endured hardness all his 
| life, and he endured it to the end. Though 
| his sick palate often loathed the convent food, 
| he would have no dainties set before him. 
| Though he could hardly find ease in any 
| posture, he still passed his nights upon his 
| pallet-bed. ‘Though his stick had to be dis- 

carded for a crutch, he still bent his knees 
in prayer. But the end was near. When ar 





the widows and orphans of those Irish exiles | urgent message summoned him to Madame 
who had fallen in Turenne’sranks, and through | le Gras’ dying bed he was too weak to stand. 
the deep snow these poor creatures wan- | She sent again to beg for a few words traced 











dered, bare-footed, devouring the offal in the 
streets, Some of Vincent’s messengers were 


soon among them, bringing food and clothes, | 


while others of them were hovering on the 
skirts of the destroying armies, caring for the 
wounded and the dying, and burying de- 


cently the half-devoured bodies of those who | 


had crawled away into caverns or thickets. 
Not a few of these brave men and women 
laid down their own lives, “happy,” as Vin- 


cent said, even while he mourned them, ! 


“happy in dying with arms in their hands.” 
The corm that year had rotted as it stood, 


or been trodden down by countless feet, and | 


now every shed and hovel in Paris swarmed 


with homeless and helpless refugees crying | 


vainly for bread. At length the Seine, over- 
flowing its banks, poured into the lower part 
of the town, sweeping before it men, beasts, 
and buildings. Across the grey waters and 
amid dangerous eddies and currents Vincent’s 
devoted band rowed fast and far, carrying 
food to the windows of half-submerged houses. 
That food had been hardly come by, for Vin- 


| by his own hand. He did not write them. 
| To the last he repelled any personal affection 
for himself with a resolution marvellous in a 
man so passionately sympathetic. 

Day by day those around him watched 
sorrowfully his decline. He alone rejoiced. 
He had no need to prepare for death. “For 
eighteen years,” he once said, “ I have never 
lain down in bed without making ready to 
die during the night.” He yearned for 
heaven, but his patient spirit was content to 
abide God’s time. 

It came. About noon, on the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1660, he fell into a long and pro- 
found slumber. When he was afterwards 
told of it, he said, smiling, “It is the brother. 
The sister will not long delay her coming.” 

From time to time he roused himself to 
utter words of prayer or praise, then lapsed 
away into unconsciousness, At half-past four 
on Monday morning, the very hour which 
| for forty years he had always given to his 
| morning devotions, he closed his eyes and 
| breathed out his soul without a sigh. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By F, E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


FIRST EVENING. son of a good father, “ Oh! he is following 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour.” in his father’s steps "? He is growing up, 
dee ths stores 1 1925 Concluding Hymn: I love to | this means, like his father, and following his 
4 , Die father’s good example. 
(= winter’s day a father and his little} c+. Peter tells us that we have, each one of 
boy were walking home across the} ys had an example left us which we ought to 
open moor. The snow lay so deep upon the | follow. Christ,” he says, “suffered for us, 
ground that not a sign of the narrow track | Jeaying us an example that ye should follow 
was to be seen; but the man knew his way | jj, steps.” Let us, this evening, try and find 
well, and walked boldly on, the little boy out some of the footsteps of Christ, that we 
following him. “Keep close to me, Harry, may learn to walk in them. And, first of all, 
said his father, looking back ; “ tread just in | we must notice that there is no part of our 
my foot-marks, and you will be all safe.” path where these footsteps are not to be 
Thus they went on for some distance, till} found, if only we will look for them. Our 
Harry began to think he would find a way of | blessed Saviour became, as you know, a child, 
his own, and stepped aside a little to the left. | that He might bea pattern to all children, 
Instantly he found himself up above his | nd show them how they ought to walk, and 
knees in the soft, treacherous snow. He} 9 please God. 
called to his father, who said, smiling, as he ae 
helped him to scramble out, “ You should "eS ae ok ee 
have kept just where I went. I could have Oh, that in my whole behaviour | 
told you that there was a hollow place by ee ee 
the way-side where the snow was sure tohave| _If there is any one of the Ten Command- 
drifted.” After this warning Harry followed | ments which belongs more especially to 
his father closely, and before very long they| children than the others, it is the fifth: 
came in sight of home. “How did you); Honour thy father and thy mother.” St. 
manage,” asked the mother, “to find your | Paul, in writing to children, twice puts them 
way across the moor such a wild, snowy after- in mind of the duty of obeying their parents 
noon?” ‘ Why,” answered Harry, “I should | in all things: now see how this command- 
have lost myself many a time—indeed, I did | ment was kept by the Holy Child Jesus. It 
get wrong when I tried to go my own way— is written of Him when He was twelve years 
but father knew the way quite well and made | old, the time when He was found by Mary 
me follow in his steps, and so we got home | and Joseph in the Temple among the learned 
safely.” men there, that ‘‘ He went down with them 
Have you never heard it said of the good and came to Nazareth and was subject to 
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them.” He was obedient to them; He left | 


what He was doing, and came back with | 
them to their cottage-home at Nazareth, and 
lived with them for eighteen years. Odedience | 
then is one of the footsteps which our Lord | 
has left us to follow. 

All through His life on earth our Lord was 
thinking not of Himself, but of others. 
There is a verse in the fifteenth chapter of | 
Romans which says, “Christ pleased not | 
himself.” We are, all of us, inclined to think | 
first of what we want or wish, of what will be | 
pleasant to ourselves. But this is not follow- 
ing in Christ’s steps. Was it to please him- | 
self that He came down from heaven, and 
became poor, that He spent long days in | 
going about healing the sick, feeding the | 
hungry, and teaching the people ?_ Was it to | 
please himself that He suttered and died upon 
the cross? No; He tells us himself—‘ I 
came down from heaven, not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent me.” He 
came to do His Father’s will, and to save and 
help us, and all through His life it was of this 
alone that He thought. So in this too, 
says St. Paul, we ought to be like our Lord, 
and as “ Christ pleased not himself,” so ought 
we, instead of thinking each one selfishly of 
his own pleasure, to set ourselves, every one 
of us, to “please his neighbour.” What a 
happy world, what a happy home that would 
be, where each one was trying his best to 
please his neighbour ! 

Obedience, unselfishness : these are two of the 
steps which our Lord has left us to follow ; 
shall we take for our third step patience ? 

It is not an easy thing to be patient. If 
we are disappointed of some pleasure we had 
expected, or if we even have to wait for it, 
how inclined we are to get cross and begin to 
grumble ; or if we are found fault with, how 
ready we are to answer again, and to give 
back angry, impatient words. But when we 
behave so, we are surely going out of the 
right way, and following a path of our own 
choosing ; for if we tread in our Master’s 
footsteps we shall act very differently. ‘ He 
was always self-denying, patient in His worst 
distress.” Even when, as He hung upon 
the Cross, He was so cruelly mocked at, 
He spoke no word of anger. “When He 
suffered, He threatened not.” His love and 
patience never failed ; no words but words of 
meekness and gentleness ever fell from His 
lips. Let us follow Him then in fatience, as 
well as in unselfishness and oli dience. 

These are some of the footsteps of our 
blessed Lord, and if you think a little you 
will find many others for yourselves. All 
IX—45 











through our life we may have these footsteps 
to guide us ; even where our path is darkest 
and most difficult, we shall still find them if 
we but look aright for them and pray that we 
may see them ; and so long as we follow them 
we shall walk on safely. It is only when we 
turn aside and leave the footsteps that we do 
wrong and fall into danger. And then, when 
we find that we have strayed out of the right 
path, what must we do? We must look to 
our heavenly Father and call to Him to help 
us in getting back again, for unless He helps 


| us we shall get farther and farther away, and 


at last altogether lose our way. Often and 
often it happens that through our carelessness 
we forget to look for the guiding footsteps, 
and so, for a time lose our way. But day by 
day we must be more watchful; day by day 
we must try more earnestly to “ follow the 
blessed steps” of Christ’s ‘‘ most holy life.” 
And if we follow these footsteps on to the 
very end where will they lead us at last? 
They will lead us to heaven ; they will lead 
us to the Father, for they are the footsteps of 
our Saviour, and only by following Him and 
being made like unto Him, shall we be 
worthy to come to heaven at last. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ When a foolish thought within.” Les- 
son: Col. iii. 2o—25, Concluding Hymn: “I love to hear 
the story.” 

There are two ways of doing whatever we 
are set to do: either we may do it at once, 
as readily and as cheerfully as we can ; or we 
may put off doing it as long as possible, and 
at last do it sullenly and slowly, only because 
we are obliged to. I think I need not ask 
you which ot these ways is the best. 

We can generally tell for ourselves what 
things we ought to do, and what to leave 
undone. When we are tempted to do a 
wrong thing, or say an untrue word, we know 
quite well for ourselves that it is wrong, 
whether there is any one at hand to tell us 
soorno. “Thine ears,” says a verse in the 
Bible, “shall hear a word behind thee, saying, 
This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn 
to the right hand, and when ye turn to the 
left.” That word, that voice is what we call 
conscience, and it speaks plainly enough, if 
we will but listen to it: bidding us give up 
our own wish for the sake of pleasing some 
one else, or warning us to. keep watch over 
our tongues, or reminding us that there is 
some duty which we ought to be doing at 
this very moment. We hear the voice, and 
we fully mean to obey it some time, only we 
do not like to leave what we are doing, and 
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so we make up our minds to wait just a little 
while. But this is a bad and a dangerous 
plan, for, as it has been truly said, ‘‘ Delay 
is the great enemy.” A good man in writing 
a letter to his little boy about this, says: 
“Only think of your ship ; you see as soon 
as ever the wind says to it, Go, it goes at once. 
It doesn’t wait a moment; and if it did, 
would it get on well, do you think? You 
know it wouldn’t. Why, it would topple 
over, and its friend, the wind, in its very help 
would only hurt. Now we ought to be like 
ships before the wind, and the wind should 
be love, moving us at once.” And then he 
goes on, “Do you know, the Spirit, God’s 
own Spirit, is called by the same word that 
means the wind? And I dare say one 
reason is that He fills the sails, and that they 
yield freely and happily to Him, like ships 
before a favouring breeze.” 

One reason why it is better for us to do 
at once what we have to do, is that things 
which are hard in themselves only grow more 
difficult the longer we put them off. 

If we have done a wrong thing the only 
comfort is in telling it at once. The longer 
we wait the harder it will be to do it at all, 
and perhaps at last we may make ourselves 
think that as so much time has gone by 
already we may as well keep silence alto- 
gether. But we know perfectly well that this 
is wrong, and even if we do not fall into 
worse faults from the fear of being found out, 
yet still we are not happy, for the thought 
that there is something we ought to tell 
weighs upon our minds like a heavy load, 
constantly coming back to our memories and 
spoiling all our pleasure. At last perhaps 
we persuade ourselves to tell everything, and 
then we find directly that the worst of our 
trouble is over; but how much better would 
it not have been, how much misery should 
we not have spared ourselves, if only we had 
been brave enough to tell at once. 

We cannot help temptations coming to us, 
but if when they come we turn away from 
them at once there is less danger of our 
being hurt by them, than if we stand hesitat- 
ing what to do. A little Indian boy was 
once brought to an orphan school. His 
parents were dead, and he had been left 
starving and homeless. The teachers soon 
found that the poor child had been as un- 
cared for in mind as in body. He had 
never been taught that it was wrong to lie 
and steal, and for long after he came to the 
orphanage nothing was safe from his thievish 
hands. He was punished and talked to, 
but still it seemed as if he would never get 





over this old fault. One day it happened 
that something was lost. All the boys were 
questioned, but none of them had seen it. 
At last this boy said: “I know where it is, 
It lies in the garden.” “ Why did you not 
take it up?” he was asked. He answered, 
“‘T was passing by and saw it, and it looked 
so nice, but I thought, ‘You shall not get 
me,’ and so I left it.” Poor little fellow! he 
knew that he ought not to take it, yet he was 
afraid that if he stayed looking at it, the 
wish would be too strong for him, and so he 
went straight on and put himself out of 
reach of the temptation. 

Again, there are some things which we put 
off doing because we dislike them, or because 
we are more pleasantly employed, and yet, if 
only we set ourselves to work with a good 
will, we may find them far less disagreeable 
than we had expected. Very often, for ex- 
ample, we do not want to go to lessons, but 
if we make an effort and turn our whole 
minds to our work, we shall get interested 
and be quite surprised to find how fast the 
time has gone. 

And I have not yet spoken of the happi- 
ness both to ourselves and others, that comes 
of our doing all that we have to do readily 
and cheerfully. There is no greater comfort 
in a family than a willing helper, one who 
does readily whatever he is asked to do, who 
helps others as though he found pleasure in 
being able to do so. 

To set ourselves instantly to our work, 
whether it be pleasant or whether it be hard, 
to do it not grudgingly, but gladly, this is 
indeed what our Lord loves to see in His 
children. Let us only, by constant trying, 
get into the habit of doing at once, and we 
shall find the temptation to put off grows less 
and less strong. 

Let us listen for our Master’s voice speak- 
ing to our hearts, and then, as soon as ever 
we hear His call, let us rise up quickly and 
come to Him. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Come, let us join our cheerful — 
Lesson: Rev. vii. ¢—17, and the ‘‘ Te Deum.” Concluding 
Hymn: “I love to hear the story.” 


This day we have been praising God. In 
church and in school and at home we have 
been singing hymns, and most likely we 
have joined in the words of that grand old 
hymn, written more than a thousand years 
ago, “ We praise Thee, O God ; we acknow- 
ledge Thee to be the Lord.”—So we sing 
unto the Lord; but are ours the only voices 
that are lifted up to praise Him? No; 
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| 
there are the angels, the heavenly ones who 


stand round about the throne. Those holy 
angels whom the shepherds of Bethlehem once 
heard singing their Christmas song, “ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill towards men,” still rest not day nor 
night, but ever worship the Saviour, saying 
with a loud voice, “ Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing.” 

And then, too, there are those who once 
were living here upon earth, true servants of 
God, who all their life long loved and trusted 
their heavenly Master and tried to do His will. 

“ On earth they sought the Saviour’s grace, 
On earth they loved His name ; 
So now they sce His blessed face, 
And stand before the Lamb: 
Singing, Glory, glory, glory.” 

There, too, stands “the glorious company 
of the apostles,” those faithful followers of 
our Lord of whom we read so much—St. 
Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and the others, 
There are the prophets—Moses, David, 
Isaiah, and many more—who taught the 
people God’s will, and looked forward to 
Christ’s coming long, long before His birth. 

And there, too, stands ‘‘the noble army of 
martyrs,” the men who, like St. Stephen and 
our own Latimer and Ridley and Bishop 
Patteson, gladly died for Christ’s sake. From 
all parts of the world they come; and so 
numerous are they that they cannot be 
counted, but are like a mighty army. 
Apostles, prophets, martyrs—their fightings 
and their troubles over—now all stand to- 
gether, and join with the angels in the great 
song of praise and victory. 

Heaven is full of the greatness of God's 
glory : so too is the earth :— 

“ Heaven is still with glory ringing, 
Earth takes up the angels’ cry : 


‘Holy, holy, holy,’ singing, 


‘Lord of Hosts, Lord God most high.’” 


In our hymn we say, “ The holy Church 
throughout all the world doth acknowledge 
Thee.” By the Church we mean not God’s 
house, the building to which we go on Sun- 
days, but all God’s faithful people every- 
where. Just think for a moment how many 
thousands and thousands of voices have been 
praising God to-day in England alone! In 
little village churches, in crowded cathedrals, 
in every Sunday-school throughout the king- 
dom, hymns of praise and thanksgiving have 
been sung. But now turn your thoughts 
farther from home. Even in heathen coun- 
tries, like Africa and India, there are Christian 
congregations scattered here and there over 
the land, like bright spots in the darkness. 








An English lady who went out to live at a 
mission station in West Africa, describes her 
first Sunday in her new home, and _ the 
strangeness of hearing the familiar Church 
service in an utterly unknown language. She 
could not understand a single word, but the 
hymns were sung to home-like English tunes, 
and she says that the earnestness of the 
black faces all round her, the heartiness with 
which all voices joined in the singing, made 
her feel that she was indeed in God’s house. 

Then, again, in the far north, in those 
dreary lands of snow and ice, where the dark 
winter lasts for half the year, on the shores 
of Labrador and Greenland, even there 
Christ’s name has been made known—even 
there are some few voices to join in the 
grand song of praise. 

From the ships, too, in the midst of the 
sea, the voice of thanksgiving is heard, and 
Sunday by Sunday the glad sound goes up 
from those that are afar off upon the sea— 
“ We praise Thee, O God ; we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord.” 

And the beautiful islands of the South, 
which only a few years ago were given up to 
idol-worship and cruel heathen practices, 
now they, too, rejoice before the Lord and 
sing praises unto His name. 

So the light spreads gradually over the 
whole world, and wherever the light comes 
the music grows fuller and more glorious. 
For this we pray day by day, “Thy kingdom 
come ;” that the whole earth may become 
the Lord’s, and his name be praised in every 
corner of it. That glad time is not yet fuliy 
come ; but still we look for it, and even now 
already “ the holy Church throughout all the 
world” daily joins with the glorious company 
of heaven in thanking and blessing the Lord 
of heaven and earth. 

Therefore, when we sing psalms and 
hymns, it is not we alone who are praising 
God, but we are making part of that grand 
choir which unceasingly praises and worships 
Him. And how great an honour it is that 
we should be allowed to take our part in so 
glorious a choir! How careful should we 
be not to sing with our lips only, but with 
our hearts, that “‘ what we sing with our 
lips we may believe in our hearts ; and what 
we believe in our hearts we may practise in 
our lives.” So shall we “keep in tune with 
heaven” now ; so may we hope hereafter to 
stand before the throne and before the Lamb, 
with all the company of heaven, to praise 
His glorious name, saying evermore, “Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and 
earth are full of Thy glory.” 
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FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “O Lord of heaven and earth and sea.” 
Lesson: Matt. {xxv 31—46. Concluding Hymn: “I love to 
hear the story.” 

It was a bitterly cold night in mid-winter : 
a night so cold and stormy as to make one 
feel thankful for the comfort of being safely 
housed, and to turn one’s thought with pity 
to the poor people who had no place to 
shelter themselves in. It was on a night like 
this that a number of lads, belonging to a 
large home for friendless boys, were sitting 
down to supper in their warm, comfortable 
dining-room. The accustomed grace was 
said, ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest, and 
bless what Thou hast provided,” and then 


all took their places. There was one very | 
little boy, however, who did not seem quite | 


satisfied, and before he began to eat, he 
looked up and said, “Do tell me why the 
Lord never comes. We ask Him every day 
to sit with us, and He never comes.” “ Dear | 
child,” 
you may be sure He will come, for He does 
not despise our invitation.” 

‘‘T shall set Him a seat,” said the little 
fellow. Just at that moment there was a 
knock at the door, and in came a poor man, 
hungry and half frozen, begging for a night’s 
lodging. He was made welcome; the boys 
had known well what it was to be homeless 
and starving, and were glad to do all they 
could for him. The chair stood empty for 
him; every child wanted him to have his 
plate, and one was grieving that his bed was 
too small for the stranger, who was quite 
touched by so much kindness. 

The little one had been thinking hard all 
this time, and now he said, “Jesus could 
not come, and so He sent this poor man in 
His place. Is that it?” 

“Yes, dear child,” answered the teacher, 
‘that is just it. Every piece of bread, and 
every drink of water that we give to the poor, 
or the sick, or the prisoner, for Christ’s sake, 
we give to Him. For He has said Himself, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.’” 

In the same way, we hear the money which 
is collected in church spoken of as “ money 
given to God.” We are told gladly to give 
what we can, whether it be much or little, 
because with such gifts God is well pleased. 
Now, how is this money spent ? 

Sometimes it goes to buy food for the 
starving, sometimes to supply the wants of 
poor widows and orphans, and sometimes— 


was the answer, “only believe, and | 








as on Hospital Sunday—it is given to the 
sick and suffering; but however it may be 
spent it is always spent in giving help where 
help i is needed, and Christ has taught us that 
whenever we give to the poor, or the sick, or 
the hungry, we are giving to Him. 

In the parable we read this evening, when 
the King speaks to those on His right hand 
and blesses them for having fed Him when 
He was hungry, and visited Him when He 
was sick, they are astonished, and ask when 
it was that they fed Him and visited Him 
and clothed Him, and then the King answers 
them that every time they did good to any 
poor or suffering person, they were, without 
knowing it, doing good to Him. 

Sometimes we feel a wish to show our love 
to God, only we do not quite know how. 
These words of our Lord show us the way, 
for they teach us that we can best show our 
| love to God by loving and helping those 
around us. Whenever we do a kind deed 
we are doing something for Christ. When 
an elder child gives up his own wish for the 
sake of pleasing a little brother or sister, then 
he is pleasing Christ. When a child gives a 
gentle answer instead of an angry one; when 
he tries to make others happy, and shares his 
pleasures with those who have fewer than 
himself, then in all these ways he is showing 
his love, not to his friends and companions 
only, but to the Lord Jesus Himself. 

St. Paul says, “ Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord, for this is right.” When we obey 
our father and mother we are obeying the 
Lord, and it is said in another part of the 
sible that it is “well- pleasing unto the 
Lord.” 

You know how glad we are to do anything 
we can for those we love very dearly, how 
anxious we are to find out ways of pleasing 
them, how proud and happy it makes us 
feel to be able to help them. And so if we 
really love Christ, we shall be always wanting 
to find out new ways of serving Him, and we 
shall be glad that He has put so many ways 
in our power. We shall try to do our work 
well, because we know that work heartily 
done is what He loves; we shall try to be 
obedient, because we know that in obeying 
those set over us we are obeying the Lord; 
we shall give what we can to others—whether 





we give for Christ’s sake we give to Christ. 
And all who thus seek to show their love 





Him into His Father’s glorious kingdom. 


it be money, or clothing, or kind words, or 
happiness—because we know that whatever 


to the King shall one day be welcomed by 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 


| each case a sum of thirty shillings was given, and a 


| similar sum promised annually, to provide necessary 


| 


clothing. The homes were carefully selected, and 


HE annual meeting of the Wesleyan Conference | the fulfilment of the duties undertaken was kindly but 


has this year been held in London, in the well- 
known City Road Chapel, now restored from the 
damage which it recently sustained from fire. The 
Wesleyans are once again to be congratulated on their 
President, the selection this year having fallen upon 
the Rev. E. E. Jenkins, one of the secretaries of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and for many years 
formerly a missionary in India, Mr. Jenkins pos- 
sesses remarkable gifts as a preacher. His volume 
of sermons, originally preached in Madras, has 
long been on our shelves, and it is among the books 
which we have not only read but have returned to 
again and again, always finding in its pages stimulus, 
suggestiveness, and interest. Mr. Jenkins, it need 
hardly be said, confines himself strictly within the 
range of Methodist theology, but there is a very un- 
usual amount of freshness in his method of treating 
his subjects, and of intensity, energy, and diamond- 
clearness in his style. A pleasing and notable inci- 
dent of the Conference proceedings was the intro- 
duction of Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, who spoke with 
characteristic geniality and felicity. The pronounced 
theological and ecclesiastical differences which doubt- 
less exist between Mr. Spurgeon and an assembly 
of Wesleyans, could not obliterate—and, indeed, 
scarcely affected at all—the sense of union arising 
from a common regard for the same Saviour, and a 
common zeal for the spread of the gospel among 
men. Such interchange of thought and feeling cannot 
fail to be beneficial. A good deal of the time of the 
Conference was occupied with questions relating to 
education; and, in particular, arrangements were 
made for the speedy opening of a new theological 
college, for the training of ministers, at Birmingham. 
The sense of the importance of a careful and thorough 
training for those who are to occupy the pulpits, and 
guide the counsels of Methodism, seems to be grow- 
ing steadily among the members of that section of the 
Church, as, indeed, must be the case if Methodism is 
to be fitted for the work required in this age. 


HOMES FOR POOR CHILDREN, NOT HERD-HOUSES. 


In Leeds an experiment has been made of the 
practicability and efficiency of the ‘ boarding-out 
system ”’ for pauper children, which was some years 
since approved by the Legislature as an alternative to 
the old workhouse system. According to the report 
presented by the Special Committee of the Leeds 
Guardians, the experiment there, as in so many other 
districts, has proved very satisfactory and encouraging. 
Eligible homes for the poor children, and persons 
ready to undertake the duties of foster-parents, were 
quickly found in response to advertisements. The 


payment made for each child was four shillings per 


week, and three pence a week for schooling ; 


and in 





| mittee. 





attentively watched by an inspector, and also by 
means of occasional visits by members of the com- 
During the year eighty-six children—thirty- 
six boys and fifty girls—were placed in fifty-six homes. 
Of these only two have been removed for misconduct, 
and they having been tiansferred to other homes are 
said to be now doing well. Many other particulars 
are given in the report under our notice, all of them 
tending to show the beneficial and advantageous effect 
of this way of caring for poor children dependent on 
public charity. How much better it is for the chil- 
dren and for society at large that these unfortunate 
children should be provided for in this way than by 
means of the workhouse and workhouse schools— 
which, in spite of every effort to the contrary, are 
what we have ventured to call mere herd-houses 
—is to us so obvious that we are anxious to call 
attention as often as possible to illustrations of the 
feasibility of the plan. These children will know 
something of the home-life, of which they could have 
had no glimpse under the workhouse system; and 
besides that, they will have as a rule far better 
chances in life in going forth from such guardianship, 
humble though it be, than they can have when they 
are sent out of the workhouse into the great world, 
bearing, and having been accustomed to bear from 
the first, the stamp of chronic pauperism. Such facts 
as those noted at Leeds deserve the attention of all 
who think that, where the State interferes at all, it 
ought to adapt its plans to the laws of nature, and 
do the best and not the worst it can for the children 
of the poorest of the poor. 


REST AND RECREATION FOR WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


There seems to be a fashion among kindly benevo- 
lent people just now—and a very good and sensible 
fashion it is—of starting schemes for enabling hard- 
worked city people, of narrow means, to take a good 
holiday at the seaside or elsewhere at small cost. 
Such schemes have been brought under our notice 
on behalf of poor ministers, poor children, poor men 
and women of various callings. We notice now, with 
considerable sympathy, an enterprise of the kind on 
behalf of ‘‘women in business in all parts of Eng- 
land.”’ It is at Babbacombe, Devonshire, and is under 
the care of a committee, consisting of the Rev. John 
Hewett, M.A., vicar of that parish, and several ladies. 
A well-furnished residence has been taken, called a 
‘House of Rest,’”? and arrangements are made by 
which a subscription of a guinea a year entitles the 
subscriber to recommend for admission a ‘‘ woman in 
business”? for three weeks, at the rate of five shillings 
a week. During the last year sixty-three visitors have 
been received into the House, and the arrangements 
have been of a very satisfactory kind. The idea upon 
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which such an institution is started is that very many 
young women who do their work from month to 
month and year to year, often under very unwhole- 
some conditions, at small wages, might be saved from 
sickness and greatly benefited by a visit to the sea- 
side, but that such a visit is in many instances prac- 
tically impossible, because of the expense and the 
difficulty of making satisfactory arrangements for 
board and lodging. The want referred to is an un- 
questionable one, and this attempt to meet it may, 
we trust, not only itself be very useful and suc- 


cessful, but prove to be but the first of many insti- | 


tutions conducted on the same or somewhat similar 
principles in various parts of the country; for there 
are tens of thousands of ‘‘ women in business” to 
whom a visit to charming Devonshire is out of the 
question. 


BIBLE-TEACHING IN LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


The pleasing and interesting ceremony—now an- 
nually observed—of awarding prizes for Scripture 
knowledge to children taught in the schools of the 
London School Board, took place recently at the 
Crystal Palace, under the presidency of Sir Charles 
Reed, M.P. Sir Charles Reed spoke of the occasion 
as a declaration on behalf of the School Board of the 
value attached by its members to religious teaching 
in the schools of the country. 
although they were not required by law to give reli- 
gious instruction in their schools, they did give it 
to every child in attendance. Practically they had 
found that the ‘religious difficulty,” once so much 
talked of, did not exist. The simple Bible-reading, 
with explanations suited to the capacity of the chil- 
dren, was liked by the scholars and approved by the 
parents, who rarely declined to allow their children 
to attend. Excluding infants, the whole of the 


scholars might now be said to submit them- 
selves to Scripture examinations. In 1875 there 
were 38,000, in 1878 there were 102,000, in 1879 


there were 112,979, and this year 127,501 had been 
examined. The prizes this year numbered 4,000; 
they consisted chiefly of Bibles, and were, as usual, 
the joint gift of Sir Francis Peek and the Religious 
Tract Society. 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MISS WHATELY’S WORK IN CAIRO. 


Miss M. L. Whately, whose labours at Cairo on 
behalf of the oppressed and down-trodden poor of 
Egypt, during the past twenty years, have frequently 
come under the notice of all who are interested in 
missionary work, makes a request on behalf of her 
work which we cannot but suppose will elicit an 
instant response. It will, indeed, probably have 
done so before these lines come under the eye of the 
reader. To the work of maintaining her schools for 
boys and girls, with five hundred scholars under 
daily instruction, Miss Whately has lately added 
that of establishing and supporting a medical mission. 
In Ettle more than a year and a half upwards of two 


He explained that | 














——___. 
thousand patients have availed themselves of the 
benefits of the enterprise. ‘‘ But,” Miss Whately 
says, ‘‘the poor sufferers who daily crowd my gates 
for relief are now obliged to wait in a burning sun 


| for want of waiting-rooms and suitable accommoda- 


tion.” To provide this and to pay off a debt which 
has been unavoidably incurred, asum of £2,000 is 
required. Contributions may be sent to the treasurer, 
Mr, J. H. Tritton, 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR THE JAPANESE. 

A meeting was lately held at Yokohama, Japan, 
on the interesting occasion of the completion of the 
Japanese version of the New Testament. This im. 
portant undertaking was commenced in 1874 by a 
committee representing all the Protestant missions in 
Japan, and the work of translation occupied five years 
and six months. It has been done with extreme 
care, and it is believed that the difficulties of produc- 
ing a satisfactory version for general use have been 
successfully grappled with, and that the vernacular 
or pure Japanese style, which has been adopted, will 
commend itself to the literati of the country, and at 
the same time prove easy and intelligible to all classes 
of the people. The publication has taken place from 
time to time, as different portions have been com- 
pleted, and the final portions were issued from the 
press on the 17th of April last. The event doubt- 
less marks, as has been cbserved, an era in the his- 
tory of the evangelization of Japan, and we can 
readily sympathize with the spirit of thankfulness, 
congratulation, and hope with which, as the report 
before us states, the meeting to which we have re- 
ferred was pervaded. Missionaries connected with 
at least fourteen different societies were present, and 
a large congregation of Japanese Christians. The 
engagements included an interesting address, embo- 
dying a sketch of the history of the work of rendering 
the Scriptures into Japanese. Remarking upon the 
event, Mr. Gulick, a devoted and experienced mis- 
sionary of the American Board, observes :—‘‘ No 
possible reverses can now quench the light—God’s 
light—in this heathen land. Were every missionary 
now again expelled, as they were at a former time, 
it would be impossible also to expel the Scriptures, 
which during the last decade have been sown widely 
through the land. Thousands of New Testaments 
and hundreds of Bibles in the Chinese language have 
been circulated in Japan, and it is a moderate esti- 
mate that more than one hundred thousand portions 
of the Japanese New Testament had been distributed 
—mainly sold—by the Ist of January, 1880.” Four 
different editions, in as many different literary styles, 
are now being issued from the press, and on all 
hands there are signs of an increasing readiness to 
buy the books thus produced. For the Old Testa- 
ment the Japanese have been and still are dependent 
on the version in the Chinese language —Chinese 
being the language of the more highly educated part 
of the nation. The task of completing a Japanese 
version of the entire Scriptures is, however, felt to be 
of extreme importance, and now that the New Testa- 
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ment has been successfully finished, the translation of 
the Old Testament will be proceeded with with new 
hope and vigour. We may mention that according 
to recent returns the total membership of the Pro- 
testant Churches in Japan in December, 1879, was 
2,701, an increase of 1,084 since July, 1878. There 
are now as missionaries in Japan 66 married couples 
(making 132 married men and women), II unmarried 
men, and 40 unmarried women—making a total of 
183 missionaries, of whom 140 are Americans. 


A STRIKING TESTIMONY FOR INDIAN MISSIONS. 

Sir Richard Temple, the ex-Governor of Bombay, 
in a speech delivered at Birmingham lately, gave an 
emphatic and weighty testimony in favour of the work 
of missionaries in India. Sir Richard Temple de- 
nied that European opinion in India was adverse to mis- 
sions. He referred to the large number of subscriptions 
constantly given by persons connected, or formerly 





connected, with that country, and also pointed out 
the importance, in judging of evidence, of taking | 
into account the weight of the testimony. Doing 
so, one found that almost all the best and greatest 
men who had served their country in India had testi- 
fied to the value of the work done by Christian mis- 
sionaries—*‘ such men as Lord Lawrence for all India, 
Sir Bartle Frere for Bombay, Lord Napier of Mer- 
chestoun for Madras ; Sir Donald Macleod, Sir Robert 
Montgomery, Sir Robert Egerton for Northern India.” | 
The evidence of such persons covered the whole of 
India, and every one of them spoke in the strongest 
and most emphatic terms of the quality of the work | 
accomplished by missionaries. The Government of 
India had officially concurred in this testimony, and of 
the £130,000 annually paid by that Government in 
support of schools, a large proportion goes to insti- 
tutions directed by missionaries. With regard to his 
own personal knowledge, Sir Richard Temple ob- 
served that he had governed a hundred and five mil- 
lions of the inhabitants of India, and had been con- 
cerned in his official capacity with eighty-five millions 
more. He had thus had acquaintance with, or had 
been authentically informed regarding, nearly all the 
missionaries of all the societies labouring in India 
within the last thirty years. Sir Richard then said :— 
‘¢ And what is my testimony regarding these men? 
They are most efficient as pastors of their native | 
flocks, and as Evangelists in preaching in cities and | 
villages, from one end of India to the other. In the | 
work of converting the heathen to the knowledge and 
practice of the Christian religion, they show great 
learning in all that relates to the native religions and 
to the caste system. They often evince appreciative 
thought in dealing with educated natives. As school- 
masters in their numerous educational institutions, 
they are most able and effective; and although the 
educational establishments of the State in India are 
highly organized, the missionaries are esteemed, on 
the whole, to be the best class of schoolmasters in 
India. Again, in Oriental literature they are dis- 
tinguished as scholars and authors and lexicographers, 
and have done much to spread the fame of British cul- | 
ture among the nations of the East. In all cases | 
of oppression—and despite the general excellence of | 
our rule in India, such cases do sometimes arise—they | 
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are found to be the friends of the oppressed ; and so 
they exert a salutary influence on the servants of Go- 
vernmert. In my official capacity I always listened 
with deference to their representations on all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the natives. They are, 
moreover, most useful by their writings, speeches, 
and preaching, in enlightening and forming public 
opinion in India. When pestilence, the unseen enemy, 
is abroad—when famine has smitten down mil- 
lions—they have been ever present as ministering 
angels. They have themselves helped the suffer- 
ing, and have encouraged those who organized 
the administration of relief. The excellence and 
purity of their lives shed a blessed light on the 
neighbourhood wherever they dwell. Their wives, 
daughters, and sisters are zealous in co-operation, are 
foremost in promoting all beneficent works, and are 
the fair harbingers of enlightenment and of civilisation. 
Although, of the missionaries, many are men of 
great talent, which would have won them distinction 
in the walks of secular life, they are nevertheless 
found living on the barest modicum of salary on which 
an educated man can subsist, without hope of honour 
or of furtherreward. They do not proceed to England 
on furlough, unless forced by sickness, and they have 
no pension to look forward to until they are placed on 
the list of sick and disabled. Often there has been 


| mortality among them, and no men have shown 


better to the heathen and to their English brethren 
how a Christian ought to die. Such is their conduct. 
And what is its result? It conduces to our national 
fame, and adds stability to the British rule in India. 
The natives are too apt to think of us as incited by 
national aggrandizement, by political extension, by 
diplomatic success, by military ambition. These 
adverse thoughts of theirs are no doubt mitigated by 


| the justice of our laws, by our State education, by 


the spread of our medical science, by our sanitary 
arrangements, and, above all, by our efforts to miti- 
gate or avert famine. But, beyond all these, I am 
bound to mention the effects of the example of the life 
and of the conduct of the Christian missionaries.” 


Such words as these, from such an authority, are 
more than sufficient as a reply to the language of 
detraction and disparagement, in which even yet 
Christian missions in India are sometimes spoken of 
by supercilious and would-be superior people. 


IIIL—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE EARL OF KINTORE. 

The death of Lord Kintore, which took place on 
the 18th of July, occasioned a sharp shock of surprise 
to many who knew him well, and esteemed him highly 
in all parts of the country. He was only fifty-two 
years of age, and although he had been disabled for 
a fortnight by a sprained ankle, no serious conse- 
quences were anticipated, so far as we are aware, by 
those about him, until within a few minutes of the 
end. On the day of his death he went out for a 
drive, it being thought that the fresh air might be 
beneficial to him, but after going a short distance he 
had to return home, and was conducted into his house 
(he was staying at his London residence) in a dying 


| condition. He quietlysaid, ‘‘I am going home,” and 


then expired. Lord Kintore’s name has long been 
loved and honoured in the Free Church of Scotland, 
of which he was a member and office-bearer, and in 
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many Christian congregations of other communions, 
which he was always ready to serve in the gospel as 
opportunity allowed. Lord Kintore was profoundly 
affected by the religious revival which took place in 
parts of Scotland about twenty years ago. He entered 
with great zeal and heartiness into the services held 
at that time, and he never lost the spiritual impetus 
which he then received. As a preacher he was 
simple, unpretending, and pointed in his style and 
manner of address, and what he said, in the pulpit or 
at the Bible-reading, was always marked by sobriety 
as well as by earnestness. His personal character 
was amiable and exemplary in a very high degree, 
and a truly Christian modesty and liberality of spirit, 
as well as a fine uprightness, revealed themselves in 
all his intercourse with others. He won influence, 
affection, and respect, because of what he was as a 
Christian man; and such as he could not have com: 
manded simply because he happened to be an Earl— 
the ninth Earl of his line. 


THE REV. JOHN BRUCE, D.D, 


At the good old age of eighty-six, and in the sixty- 
second year of his ministry, the Rev. Dr. Bruce 
lately passed away after a few days’ illness, At the 
time of the disruption Dr. Bruce was one of the fore- 
most of those who separated themselves for conscience’ 
sake from the church of their fathers in Scotland. 
His influence and power in Edinburgh were remark- 
able, and in some respects unique. He is remem- 
bered by many of the elders of this generation as a 
preacher of singular originality and force, at whose 
feet students of theology especially delighted to sit. 
The fire and fervour of his style reminded his hearers 
of Dr. Chalmers, whose close and intimate friend he 
was, although in no sense an imitator. In private 
life he was full of geniality and wit, and his werds in 
public and in the social circle often flashed with the 
fire of genius. He devoted his undivided strength to 
the work of the ministry, not allowing himself to be 
drawn aside by literature or by attention to eccle- 
siastical administration, and he more than once de- 
clined the Moderator’s chair. He steadfastly main- 
tained the distinctive principles of the Free Church, 
to which he with others bore witness in 1843; and 
the exposition and enforcement of those principles 
occupied an important place in his ministry to the 
close of his career. He was, we believe, the last of 
the distinguished band of ministers who, at the time 
of the formation of the Free Church, sustained the 
high reputation of the pulpit in Edinburgh, 


MR. EDWARD PEASE. 


We ought not to have passed by without mention 
in our notes of last month the death of Mr. Edward 
Pease, of Darlington, which took place at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, on the 13th of last June. Mr. Pease 
was the founder of the Society for the Suppression of 
the Opium Trade, and his munificence chiefly enabled 
that society to carry on its operations. At a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee a resolution was 


passed expressive of the sense of the great loss sus- | 
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tained in consequence of Mr. Pease’s death, and 
embodying the following statement: “At a time 
when hardly any one in the United Kingdom appeared 
to feel the national iniquity of the opium trade, or 
feeling it, to have faith that an agitation against it 
could be other than a futile protest, Mr. Edward Pease 
originated this society. During its early struggle for 
existence, without his munificent contributions, which 
were ever given in a spirit of cheerful confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of right, and accompanied by 
wise counsel as to methods of working, the move- 
ment would speedily have collapsed.” Mr. Pease 
was only forty-five at the time of his death, but had 
long suffered from feeble health. The enterprise 
which he started may yet have to meet with much 
discouragement, but when the stain upon England’s 
honour, which the opium trade has made, shall have 
been wiped away, his name will be recalled with 
respect and gratitude as that of one who had faith for 
what, in the light of mere selfish calculation, seemed 
to be a forlorn hope. 


THE REV. HENRY WRIGHT, M.A. 


Just as we go to press we hear with deep regret of 
the death by accidental drowning of the Rev. Henry 
Wright, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and Honorary Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. Mr. Wright had gone with his family to 
spend a few holiday weeks at the Cumberland lakes. 
When the fatal event occurred he was bathing in 
Lake Coniston, having gone out in a boat for that 
purpose. Unhappily the boat drifted away when 
Mr. Wright was in the water, and his strength was 
exhausted before he could reach the shore. In him 
the missionary cause has lost an ardent, able, and 
generous friend and supporter. The son of a wealthy 
ironmaster, Mr. Wright relinquished his preferment 
in the Church some eight years ago, and placed his 
valuable services at the disposal of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. A higher tribute can scarcely be 
paid to him than to say that he entered upon that 
office in the spirit of the late Henry Venn. Like Mr. 
Venn, Mr. Wright decisively refused to accept a 
salary, although the directors of the Society pressed 
him to do so. He undertook, in addition to the 
laborious duties of the Secretaryship, the charge of an 
Episcopal Chapel at Hampstead, and there gathered 
a numerous and attached congregation. -He loved 
the work to which he had devoted himself, and his 
gentle spirit of Christian catholicity, together with 
his firm adherence to Evangelical truth, endeared 
him to a very large circle of friends and won for him 
the respect and regard of many members of other 
religious communions, Such men as Mr. Wright 
are, indeed, the salt of the Established Church, and 
the pure, unselfish devotion with which he and 
others have given themselves to the work of the 
Church Missionary Society, has been one of the 
influences which have maintained the high, unsullied 
reputation of that great organization. Mr. Wright, 
who was only forty-eight years of age, has left a 
widow and large family. 
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A Tale of Three Wishes. 
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SARAH DOUDNEY, 
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“STEPPING STONES,” ETC. , 


CHAPTER XII. 


“THE HUNGRY SHEEP LOOK UP, 
AND ARE NOT FED.” 


_— people of Ivydean were 
steady church- goers, and set forth 
betimes, coming out of little tumble-down 
cottages that were nearly all thatch. Old 
men wore ancient smocks, curious with 
quaint embroidery. Old women. still 
carried their books wrapped in clean 
pocket - handkerchiefs, as their mothers 
and grandmothers had done before them. 
A few young girls made miserable at- 
tempts to follow the prevailing fashions, 
and were at least two years behind them. 
As to the village swains, they did not show 
to advantage in the glossy suit of black 
and gorgeous necktie, which was the correct Sunday costume at Ivy aun, 
IX—46 4 
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The two strangers from Flint Cottage at- 
tracted much attention. The ground was 
hard and dry, and Uncle White walked 
briskly by his niece’s side. Lucy, well 
muffled in furs, was conscious that rustic 
glances took note of every bit of her attire. 
She recognised Hepzibah from the shop, and 
saw that she wore her scowl on Sundays as 
well as on working-days. 

Uncle White grumbled a good deal before 
the walk came to an end. “ The way was 
long, the wind was cold ;” country roads 
were trying to feet which had for years been 
used to smooth pavement. Moreover, Rook’s 
Hill was steep; the road went winding up 
between high hedges, and was rough with 
the deep furrows of wheels. The village 
itself consisted of one long, narrow lane, 
always miry, even in summer. The church, 
perched on the summit of the rise, was a 
cracked and weather-beaten old building 
that looked as if it could hardly stand up 
much longer. 

But the voices of the bells were sweet and | 
clear. They rang out the old invitation to 
Lucy’s heart, and made her feel like a wel- 
comed guest. 

Uncle White plunged down the steps that 
led into the interior of the church, and felt | 
as if he were entering a tomb. The place 
kad a mouldy smell. Light was admitted 
sparingly through the small windows ; a per- 
petual twilight reigned under the low vaulted 
roof, upheld by massive pillars. There were 
galleries so close to.the-roof that their occu- 
pants could not beséen:» Naughty boys had 
been known to play«at- marbles in those. 
sheltered retreats without fear of discovery. 
But the rude forefathers of the hamlet had 
worshipped here for centuries, and the vil- 
lagers-loved their old church well. 

A hoarse harmonium rumbled overhead as | 
Uncle White and his niece were conducted | 
to a seat. They found themselves in a square | 
pew in the middle aisle, a pew with ragged | 
cushions and rotten hassocks. In spite of | 
her resolution to make the best of everything, | 
Lucy was aware of a certain heart-sinking. 
This neglected church seemed to tell only | 
too plainly of a careless pastor. 

When she rose from her knees, a tall, thin 
old gentleman, in a limp surplice, was stand- | 
ing in the desk. Limpness, in fact, pervaded | 
his whole person so far as it could be seen. | 
His grey hair and whiskers were long and 
wispy ; his face was long too, and tapered 
away into a pointed chin. When he began 
to read the opening sentences Lucy could 
not help being reminded of “ scrannel pipes 





, terested in his own subject. 


of wretched straw”—so lean and wiry was 
the voice that met her ears. 

The text was given out in the same tone, 
but the fulness of the words was felt in Spite 
of the thin voice. “ But we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness.” Lucy 
hopefully prepared herself to listen; Uncle 
White looked up with a new interest in his 
face. 

From beginning to end, the sermon was 
an elaborate essay on the religions of the 
Jew and the Greek. Not one word was 
uttered about the character of Him whom 
St. Paul preached ; scarcely a reference was 
made even to the death that He died. It 
was a disquisition that ‘might have been read 
with profit by any cultivated person, although 
the sentences were terribly lengthy, and the 
style dry. But upon that congregation oj 
peasants it was utterly thrown away. What 
good could they gain by hearing of Hebrew 
rabbis and Athenian sages? and how could 
their untaught minds be led back into the 


| far-off times of which the preacher spoke? 


It is probable that the rector himself was in- 
Once or twice 
he showed faint signs of animation; and 
Lucy thought of the fable of the stork, feast- 
ing on the dainties of the narrow-necked 


| jar, while the hungry beasts licked their lips 


in vain. 

Uncle White and his companion came out 
of the church, and walked through the old 
grave-yard in silence. They passed the gates 
of the beautiful rectory ;—an ancient red- 
brick house overgrown with ivy, and shel- 
tered by thick evergreens. Slowly they 
wended their way down the steep lane, 
mingling with the stream of rustics. And all 
the while Lucy was thinking of another 
preacher who was not above descending to 
the common people, although He could dis- 
pute with the doctors of the law. All the 
beauty of Christ’s wonderful adaptiveness 
seemed to fill her mind that day. 

“Well,” said Uncle White at last, “it’s 
very clear that our Doctor Dryasdust is out 
of place here. Why doesn’t he get a curate 
who will speak to these poor souls as a plain 
man? And what a mouldy old church, 
Lucy !” 

“Yes, it was all very cheerless,” Lucy ad- 
mitted sadly. “I had been picturing a 
sort of Keble. I hoped for better things.” 

“T didn’t,” rejoined Uncle White sturdily. 
“TI never expect these country parsons to be 
what they ought to be. All the good men 
go to the great towns and stay there.” 
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Lucy saw that the morning service had 
put him into a bad humour, and set him 
longing for the privileges and advantages of 
London life. She herself inwardly pined for 
St. Anthony’s ; and even for Mr. Heath, poor | 

reacher as he was. 

The Sunday afternoon, however, did not 
drag by so wearily as might have been ex- 
pected. Lucy felt it impossible to plod | 
through the winter lanes a second time to | 
church; but both the maids went out; | 
Uncle White dozed, and she had the old | 
cottage all to herself. It was her first oppor- 
tunity of getting acquainted with the house 
in peace and solitude. She went slowly from 
room to room, peered curiously into nooks 
and corners, and then came. down to the 
kitchen, where the fire burnt brightly, and the 
kettle sang its cheery tune. 

The back-door opened out upon the 
orchard. Lucy was not too much afraid of 
the cold to unfasten it, and stand looking up 
the gentle green slope. The trees were 
many and old, twisted into a hundred | 
fantastic shapes, and lightly coated with | 
grey lichen. Here and there a few sere | 
leaves still clung to the boughs. On one 
old apple-tree grew a large bunch of mistletoe, 
with clusters of pearly berries. In the hedge 
flourished a splendid holly bush, gay with 
glistening red, giving a Christmas air to the 
wintry scene. | 

As Lucy looked at the network of branches | 
spreading out against the soft, faint gold of | 
the sky, her heart rejoiced at the thought of | 
the coming spring. Better to have arrived | 
in Ivydean in the depth of winter, than to | 
have come when all its fair things were 
fading away. She could watch the gradual | 
growth of green on these old trees, and see 
the evening lights lingering longer and longer 
behind the boughs. ‘The fresh, keen air 
seemed to give her new vigour and hope. 

“ Everything will be set right by-and-by,” 
she said to herself, as she closed the door 
again, ‘I suppose the rector is too old to 
improve,” she added, shaking her head. 
“Yet somebody will come, perhaps, and 
bring new life into the village.” 

She was up betimes next morning to say 
good-bye to Martha, who was going away by 
an early train. There was a drive of three 
miles from Flint Cottage to the railway 
station, and poor Martha winced at the 
thought of the carrier's cart. No fly could 
be had, however, and Lucy encouraged her 
to make the best of it. 

“You always take things pleasantly, miss,” 
said Martha. “I wish I was more like you. 











3ut it does grieve me sorely to think of your 
burying yourself here.” 

“TI don’t mean to bury myself,’ Lucy 
answered, “I mean to be as full of life and 
activity as possible. Never fret about me, 
Martha; depend upon it I have found my 
right place.” 

Nevertheless Martha went away with tears 
in her eyes, and a very doubtful look on her 
face. 

When the white mists had cleared away 
from the fields, and the faint December sun 
was shining over the village, Lucy took a 
basket on her arm and went into the 
kitchen. 

“ Betsy,” she said, “I am going to the 
shop. Do you and cook want anything ?” 

“€ook do want a thing or two, miss,” 
Betsy replied, her cherry cheeks growing 
still redder as she spoke to the young 
mistress. ‘ But I was a-going to get ’em, 
miss, myself. Ann Pollock, up at the shop, 
be a terrible cross ’ooman.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind cross women a bit,” 
responded Lucy gaily. ‘“ And, perhaps, she 
has had troubles that have made her cross, 
poor thing.” 

“‘She’ve ’ad troubles, miss, sure enough. 
She’ve seen better days, as the saying is, and 
can’t forget ’em.” 

** Days when she had more money?” Lucy 
asked. 

“Yes, miss. Once upon a time her father 
were a farmer, well-to-do. Everybody 
thought she’d be left comfortable when he 
died ; but it were no such thing.” 

“ But did he not leave her anything?” 

“ No, miss; he went and died without a 
will. And so her brother jest lays hands on 
the prupperty, and turns her out-o’-door with 
a pound or two.” 

“What a cruel thing!” said Lucy indig- 
nantly. “I don’t wonder that she looks so 
soured and sad. And then, I suppose, she 
set up shop-keeping ?” 

“She didn’t open the shop, miss. It was 
kep’ by a cousin of hern, an old ’ooman. 
3ut the old ’ooman died after Ann Pollock 
had been with her some years. And now 
Ann be there alone.” 

“T shall go and talk to her,” said Lucy, 
stepping out through the back-door with her 
basket. 

“Lor, miss, she snaps at everybody! It 
ain’t noways pleasant to deal with her,” re- 
marked Betsy, in a warning tone. 

Lucy gave her a bright smile and disap- 
peared, basket and all. 

“‘She’s a very winsome young lady,” said 
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cook, who was less rural than Betsy, and 
rather prided herself on being a cultivated 
person. 

“‘T han’t got nothin’ to say agen her,” was 
Betsy’s cautious rejoinder. ‘“ But she'd best 
keep away from Ann Pollock if she don’t 
want hard words throwed at her head.” 

Nothing daunted, Lucy walked swiftly 
along the road on her way to the terrible 
Ann. It was bright and cheerful in the 
morning air. Hoar-frost powdered the 
hedges, and the sun set every spray glittering. 
The villagers were all at their busiest. 
Women were going in and out of their dwell- 
ings, gossiping in their broad Hampshire 
dialect. Most of them were sun-tanned and 
homely enough, but Lucy caught sight of one 
face that attracted her at once. 

There was a long, low thatched cottage 
that looked as if it had originally been one 
house, and was awkwardly converted into 
two by the introduction of a second front- 
door. It was enclosed in its little garden, 
and shadowed in front by a large walnut-tree. 
But while one-half of the ground was well 
and carefully tended, the other was untidy 
and neglected. A narrow path divided the 
two gardens, and in this path, close to the 
palings, two persons were standing as Lucy 
drew near. 

One was a young woman about her own 
age, rather tall and slight, neatly dressed in 
a dark-grey woollen gown. Cold as the 
morning was she wore no hat, and the winter 
sunshine lit up her golden-brown hair and 
clear hazel eyes. She had a pale, delicately 
cut face ; the cheeks only faintly tinged with 
pink, and quite free from the tan and freckles 
that spoiled the skins of most of the Ivydean 
girls. In a low, earnest voice she was speak- 
ing to her companion—a dark, gipsy-like 
fellow, stalwart and handsome. 

Lucy looked with interest at the pair, who 
stood, quite unconscious of the picture they 
made, under the boughs of the old walnut- 
tree. They did not notice her footsteps, 
but as she approached them a figure suddenly 
appeared at one of the doors of the cottage. 
It was an elderly woman, wearing a cap and 
shawl, and leaning upon a crutch. 

“Rachel!” she cried in a reproachful tone, 
‘‘how long are you going to stand there 
wasting your time ?” 

“* Coming, mother,” the girl answered with 
a start. And the young man came out of 
the garden and walked on slowly ahead of 
Lucy. He strolled lazily, like a man who 
does not care to take much trouble about 
anything. And yet he looked so strong and 














handsome that she could not wonder at the 
glance she had seen in the girl’s hazel eyes ; 
—a glance that had told an old, old story, 

*“‘T dare say there is more than one romance 
in this little village,” she thought as she came 
to Ann Pollock’s shop. 

Miss Pollock’s shop took up all the front 
of her cottage, and her little sitting-room 
was at the back of the house. A sharp small 
bell announced Lucy’s entrance, and brought 
the shopkeeper quickly out of her parlour, 

Miss Pollock’s iron-grey curls hung in 
tight littke bunches of corkscrews on each 
side of her face. She wore a rusty black 
cap, and a still rustier black gown, with a 
knitted woollen handkerchief pinned across 
her shoulders. Her face was brown ; in her 
girlhood she must have been a brilliant 
brunette, for a glow still lingered in her 
cheeks. Taken separately, the features were 
not bad, and the dark eyes had not quite 
lost their sparkle. But the deep lines about 
the mouth and the fixed scowl destroyed all 
traces of comeliness. 

Lucy asked for the few articles she wanted, 
and was served in sullen silence. 

“T am a stranger in Ivydean,” she ven- 
tured to say as Miss Pollock was weighing 
some brown sugar. “It is a pretty village. 
One will soon feel at home here.” 

“Hum,” said Miss Pollock, making an 
unnecessary noise with the scales. “I dare 
say it won’t be long before you're sick of the 
place.” 

“I think it will be long,” said Lucy. 
mean to stay here—my uncle and I. 
have come from London.” 

“Better have stayed where you were,” 
Miss Pollock rejoined snappishly. ‘‘ You 
won't find London ways and luxuries here, I 
can tell you.” 

“ We can do without luxuries. The fresh 
air and green fields are very sweet. They 
make up for a great deal that we have left 
behind.” 

The pleasant tone and manner were be- 
ginning to take effect. Miss Pollock looked 
rather less grimly on her customer. 

“You’ve got a way of making the best 
of things,” she said. “But then, you're 
young.” 

“T hope I shan’t lose the habit when I 
grow old,” Lucy replied, smiling. 

“Oh, yes, you will! You don’t know 
what it feels like to have a hard life. I'll 
warrant that everything has gone smoothly 
enough with you.” 

“You are not quite right there,” answered 
Lucy, thinking of Glenton and the school 
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drudgery. ‘I have known what it is to 
have an aching head and nerves over- 
strained. Only I have always found that 
patience is a great soother.” — 

“Patience!” repeated Miss Pollock, with 
kindling eyes—“ that’s a word I hate the 
sound of.” 

“Yet it is one of the best words I know 
of,” said Lucy very quietly. _‘“ Wherever 
patience comes, hope is sure to follow.” 

There was a pause. ‘The colour had 
deepened on Miss Pollock’s brown cheeks, 
and her lips quivered slightly. 

“Tt’s little I’ve known either of patience 
or hope for many a year,” she said at last. 
“T’yve had wrongs enough to turn my brain, 
and make me hate the world and all that’s 
in it.” 

“TI am very sorry for you,” said Lucy 
softly. ‘ But don’t you think you might be 
happier if you tried to drive hatred away ? 
It is an ugly companion—why not take 
patience instead ?” 

“Ah! you wouldn’t talk so if you knew all 
I’ve suffered,” the woman answered bitterly. 
“Folks are too prone to recommend a 
plaster when they don’t know where the 
wound is,” 

Lucy gathered up her parcels, feeling that 
she had said enough. Miss Pollock, how- 
ever, did not want to drive her away, and 
her next remark was made to keep her cus- 
tomer a little longer. 

“You'll be dull at Flint Cottage,” she said 
in a softer tone. ‘Unless you’re a great 
reader and have got plenty of books.” 

“T love reading,” Lucy replied, “and so 
does my uncle. We have brought quite a 
little library with us.” 

“Tf I only had as many books as I want, 
I think I shouldn’t be quite so discontented,” 
said Miss Pollock, with a sigh. 

“We will lend you our books,” responded 
Lucy, her face brightening visibly. “I shall 
be glad to do something to cheer you if J 
can.” 

“You are kind,” Miss Pollock said awk- 
wardly, but with a softer look in her eyes. 
And Lucy went her way rejoicing. 


CHAPTER XIIL—ANN POLLOCK’S STORY. 

Mr. Hittron had been rector of Rooks 
Hill and Ivydean for twenty years. He had 
baptized infants and seen them grow up into 
men and women without taking the smallest 
interest in their lives. He had beheld young 
people growing old and careworn without even 
wondering what burdens were pressing heavily 
on their hearts. No sorrowful souls ever 


came to him in their need ; no one ever 
knocked at his door to consult him ina 
difficulty. And yet the villagers were rather 
proud of their parson after a fashion of their 
own, and said he was a real gentleman, so 
he was, and had got a sight of learning. 

Whether Mr. Hilton really had “a sight of 
learning ” or not, it is hard to say. He was 
a lover of books, attending all the book- 
sales in the neighbouring towns and purchas- 
ing volumes by the score. His housekeeper 
and servants said that he was always read- 
ing—reading night and day. And yet it 
was surprising that his studies seemed to bear 
such scanty fruit. 

With all his devotion to books he had 
never succeeded in writing anything beyond 
a few dry sermons. He had hadhis dreams of 
authorship, and when he had come, a young 
man, to the country rectory, his friends had 
expected him to produce a grand work in 
his retirement. But the grand work never 
issued from his pen. Other men, with less 
leisure and fewer advantages, wrote just such 
books as he had been expected to write. 
And still he went on surrounding himself 
with volumes old and new, and buying end- 
less reams of manuscript paper. 

Meanwhile the life-histories around him 
were left unstudied. He never found out 
that Ann Pollock was living a famished life, 
and pining for just a few of those books that 
filled every room in his house. If he heard 
vague rumours that George Radford was 
taking to bad ways and turning poacher, he 
forgot them in the next minute. And he 
never had a notion that pretty Rachel Fenn 
was wearing out her loving heart for George, 
and clinging to him through good report 
and evil report, as a faithful woman will. 

In fact, the rector always fought shy of 
lovers, and failed to understand their ways. 
He knew all about mythological amours, and 
was never in the least shocked at anything 
that had gone on among Greek gods and 
goddesses. But he shrank from the rustic 
loves of every-day life, and thought them 
vulgar and unpoetical to the last degree. 
When he chanced to catch sight of a courting 
couple in his walks, he either turned into a 
| convenient lane or passed them with such an 
| awkward salutation that they felt instinctively 
| that the parson disapproved of them. 
| There are some bachelor pastors—all 

honour be to them—who have the power of 
| projecting themselves into the lives of their 
married parishioners. They can sympathize 
with the troubles peculiar to wedded life in 
|a way that often astonishes husbands and 
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wives. They know just how to deal with 
children, and are voluntarily confided in by 
lovers of all grades. But such men as these 
are seldom bachelors by their own choice. 
Their celibacy has, in most cases, been 
forced upon them by the denial of a desired 
blessing. No joy, perhaps, is ever more 
keenly and perfectly comprehended than a 
joy that is withheld. And the lonely parson 
is the friend of his people because he under- 
stands the experiences of family life, and 
has, though unmarried, the warm heart of a 
husband and father within him. But there 
is a wide difference between the rich soil 
left unsown and the stony ground in which 
no seed could ever have taken root. Mr. 
Hilton’s nature was essentially stony and 
dry. He had never been betrothed, nor 
even had an unrequited attachment in all his 
life. 

It might be said of him with perfect truth 
that he had no history of his own. Here 
and there we come across a life that has 
no story in it, and we find it lamentably 
uninteresting and incomplete. In Mr. Hilton 
there seemed to be nothing to pity and 
nothing to love. After knowing him ten 
years you would have found yourself no 
more intimate with him than you had been 
at your first interview. 

He called at Flint Cottage, and sat talking 
to Uncle White and Lucy in his measured 
tones, making them both feel much stiffer 
than usual. And yet they were quite sure 
that he meant to be kind and agreeable. 

“We are rather too far from the church,” 
Uncle White remarked. ‘“ The walk on 
Sunday morning was over long for an old 
man who isn’t used to country roads.” 

“ Ah, yes; the hill is trying—very trying,” 
the rector replied. 

“Wouldn't it be a good thing to have an 
iron church here?” Lucy ventured to say. 
“Yt would not cost very much money, I 
should think; and what a comfort it would 
be to all Ivydean!” 

“Oh, the Ivydean people are very well 
satisfied,” responded Mr. Hilton. “The 
distance that seems so long to you is nothing 
to them. And I dare say you will soon get 
quite used to the walk to Rook’s Hill. The 
air in these parts is so pure and strengthen- 
ing that you will find yourself as strong as a 
rustic by-and-by,” he added, smiling. 

“TI am feeling strong already,” Lucy 
amswered. “As far as I am concerned, I 
don’t mind a long walk. When I spoke of 


an iron church I was thinking of the old 
and feeble.” 





“We have few invalids, I am happy to 
say,” said the rector. 

“‘ The people look very healthy, certainly,” 
observed Uncle White. 

“Yes ; we seldom have any cases of fever 


, 


or that sort of thing,” rejoined Mr. Hilton 
complacently. ‘ My parishioners live to a 
great age—a very great age.” 

“ There is a young man who walks about 
with his right arm in a sling,” said Lucy. 
“TI feel very sorry for him; he looks so sad, 
and worn with pain. He has had an accident, 
I suppose ? ” 

“An accident? Ah, yes; I dare say he 
has,” replied the rector in an absent tone. 
“Let me see, I fancy he fell off a haystack 
or something of that kind—very sad thing.” 

* Did it happen long ago?” Lucy asked. 

“This year, I believe; in the haymaking 
season. Our doctor has done all he can for 
him. Some irreparable injury, I suppose, 
poor fellow.” 

The rector went his way, and Lucy sat and 
fumed in a most unusual fashion. 

“ He doesn’t seem to feel a bit that they 
are his own people,” she said. ‘ How cool 
he was about that poor man with the sling!” 

“ My dear, he cannot mend a man’s arm,” 
said Uncle White quietly. 

“ Nor cure his soul,” cried Lucy. “It is 
not right, uncle, for a shepherd to know so 
little about the needs of his flock. Why 
did he never find out that Miss Pollock 
wanted books to read? Why didn’t he see 
that our Betsy’s old grandmother had broken 
her easy-chair, and was too poor to buy 
another ?” 

“ Then it was for Betsy’s grandmother that 
you asked me to let you give away the 
arm-chair in your room?” remarked Uncle 
White. 

“Well, yes, it was,” Lucy answered, colour- 
ing a little. “It used to stand in Nora's 
room, you know. And, really, [had no need 
of it in mine.” 

A little later Uncle White overheard her 
asking Betsy for full particulars concerning 
the man with thesling. There was not, how- 
ever, much to be told about him; his name 
was Adam Foskett, and he had been hurt in 
falling from a haystack, as the rector had 
said. 

The first fall of snow kept Uncle White 
shivering by the fire, but afforded boundless 
delight to Lucy. She took up her station at 
the back-door to watch the effect of a snow- 
storm upon the orchard. Down came the 
soft flakes in a thick shower, settling noise- 
lessly on the grass, and lightly wrapping 
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day. But cook and Betsy grumbled and 
sighed, and hoped such weather was not 
going to last very long. 

Early in the afternoon Lucy put on stout 
boots, muffled herself up in furs, and told 
Uncle White that she was going a-rambling 
over the country. He watched her depart 
with a satisfied look on his face; it pleased 
him well to see her growing plump, and rosy, 
and vigorous. The old anxious expression 
had now quite disappeared ; she was just the 
very Lucy that he had always desired her to 
be. 

Out of doors the land was all dark-brown 
and white. A clear wintry sky was overhead, 
and vast flocks of birds went flying through 
the still air. There was nothing uncheerful 
in the scene ; and as Lucy looked across the 
silent fields she thought of Andersen’s beauti- 
ful “ Story of the Year,” and half fancied she 


could see old Winter sitting on his snow-clad ' 
hill, and waiting for the children of Spring. | 


She had paused at a gate to get a new view 
of the surrounding country, and was enjoying 


the landscape to her heart’s content, when a | 
rustling in the high hedge made her start. , 


A man with a gun had been crouching down 
near the gate. He rose slowly and walked 
away across the field without looking at her ; 
but she had recognised him at the first glance. 
He was the same man whom she had seen 
talking to the pretty girl under the old walnut- 
tree, and she had learnt that his name was 
George Radford. 

Before going back to Flint Cottage she 


resolved to look in upon Miss Pollock, feeling | 
pretty certain that her Hepzibah would not ; 


have many customers that afternoon. 
The little bit of garden in front of the shop 
was always kept in perfect order; but now 


the snow had shrouded the modest heads of 


the few Michaelmas daisies that had bloomed 
bravely through frost and cold. Lucy lifted 
the latch, and the sharp bell gave instant 
warning of her entrance. 

“T haven’t come to buy anything, Miss 
Pollock,” she said, smiling, as the shopkeeper 


appeared. “I was taking a walk, and thought | 


I would just look in to see how you did.” 
“Well, Miss Bowyer, you’re welcome,” 
replied Miss Pollock, with a pleasant hearti- 
ness that would have astonished all her 
neighbours if they could have heard her. 
“Perhaps you'd like to step into my little 


parlour,” she added. “ It’s warm and comfort- | 


able there.” 
Lucy gladly followed her into the sitting- 


every old bough in swan’s-down. It was the | 
prettiest sight that Lucy had seen for many a | 


room, and found it as neat and cosy as hands 
could make it. The window overlooked a 
strip of garden divided by a low hedge from 
a neighbouring field. The meadow was a 
green slope in summer, glittering with butter- 


| cups; but now the snow lay upon it white 
;and chill. A tree or two crowned the rising 


ground, and spread out leafless boughs against 
the first pink flush of sunset. 

*“Your books have been a God-send to 
me,” said Miss Pollock, pointing to two 
volumes of a well-known magazine which were 

‘lying on the table. “I don’t know which I 
| like best—the stories, or the bits of sermons, 
or the poetry. It all suits me. I dare say, 
|now, you got your notions about patience 
from some of the writings there. They say 
a deal about patience and hope.” 

“JT think I got my notions from my own 
experience,” answered Lucy with a smile. 
** And as to the writers, they are just telling 
us their own heart-histories, whether they 
put them into the form of sermons, or tales, 
or poems. Peoples’ lives, you know, are not 
so very different, after all.” 

“Oh, I don’t agree with you there,” cried 
Miss Pollock. ‘‘I am sure there are very 
few people who have had such a troublesome 
life as mine.” 

“You think not, because you have never 
compared notes with others. Perhaps if you 
‘had, Miss Pollock, you would not be so un- 
' happy. I believe the feeling of a/oneness is 
the worst feeling we can know. That was 
just why Christ was made flesh and dwelt 
among us. He knew that we could be better 
helped by One who suffered as we do, and 
loved and wept as we do, than by a God 
who had never taken our nature upon Him, 
| Try to get out of the habit of thinking that 
i yours is a very unusual case, and you will be 
‘ more comfortable.” 
| Miss Pollock was silent, and her keen eyes 
| glistened. Lucy’s glance wandered from the 
' snow-covered field without to the various ob- 
| jects in the little room. ‘There were one or 
|two photographs, cheaply framed, hanging 
j over the mantelpiece, and on the swinging 
‘ book-shelves were a few volumes carefully 
covered with paper. All the furniture was 
' plain and simple to the last degree, but there 

was a certain indescribable refinement in the 

arrangements that did not escape Lucy’s 
/notice. Miss Pollock had evidently seen 
| better days. 

When she spoke again her voice was 
tremulous, and Lucy saw the bunches of grey 
curls quivering. 

“] should like to tell you my story, Miss 
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“Tt’s a tale of crosses 
But, 


Bowyer,” she said. 
and losses from beginning to end. 
perhaps, you'll hardly care to listen ?” 

‘Indeed, I shall care to listen,” Lucy re- 
plied. 

Miss Pollock moved her chair, and turned 
her back to the window, that the fading light 
might not fall upon her face. “I wish you 
could see the farm-house where I was born,” 
she began. “It’s a great deal prettier than 
any house in these parts. A large, rambling 
old place it is, with more chambers in it than 
we could ever use. But we had the sun 
there all day long; he shone into the old 
breakfast-room that faced the east, and we 
always took our tea and supper in the west 
parlour with the bay window. It was just 
the kind of house that a clever person would 
have written a story about. And it some- 
times seemed to me a pity that the ivy could 
not tell all that it had seen through the years 
that it had been growing, and spreading, and 
climbing—covering the walls from the ground 
floor to the queer little attic casements under 
the eaves.” 

She paused a moment and furtively dried 
her eyes, while Lucy looked with a steady 
gaze into the fire. 

“I think I have read somewhere, Miss 
Bowyer, that people don’t know when they 
are happy. And, indeed, I only understand 
how happy those old days were, when I look 
back upon them and compare them with the 
present. My father was very good to me 
always. He sent me to the best school in 
those parts, and I was quick at learning. My 
mother had died soon after my birth, and 
there were only my brother Jacob and my- 
self in the house with father, besides a sort 
of housekeeper, whose name was Hannah 
Price. Jacob was ten years older than I 
was ; but he never played and laughed with 
me as most elder brothers do with little 
sisters. He was a grim, sullen young man ; 
very sober and steady, but not much liked 
by the neighbours and the labourers on the 
farm.” 

When Miss Pollock began to talk about 
the brother who had wronged her, she had a 
struggle with her rising wrath. It was clear 
that she was a woman whose temper was 
fiery and resentful ; a temper that must have 
cost her many a bitter day, and many a 
sleepless night. Lucy saw plainly that it was 
not the troubles nor the injuries that had 
spoiled her once handsome face, but the un- 
subdued spirit that had never let her rest. 

“ My first trouble was about an old play- 
fellow of mine,” she went on. “ And it was 








Jacob who made the mischief, and set my 
father against Stephen Long. Stephen was 
the son of a widow who lived near us, and 
he had always been my companion and 
friend all through my childhood. While we 
were children our friendship was let go on 
without hindrance; but when Stephen be- 
came a man of twenty and made love to me, 
my brother began to interfere. Looking 
back upon it all now, I see that Hannah 
Price had a great deal to do with the un- 
pleasantness. But she was so mealy-mouthed 
that I never suspected her in those days, 
All the while I trusted her and thought her 
my friend, she was playing into Jacob’s hands, 
and doing all he told her. And the end of 
it was that I had a violent quarrel with my 
father. He forbade Stephen to come to the 
house, and vowed I should never speak to 
him again. Poor Stephen—he was a bit 
wildish, I fancy ; but never so bad as Jacob 
made him out to be. It was miserable work, 
meeting by stealth, and being watched and 
found out again and again. At last Stephen 
couldn’t bear it any longer, and he just said 
good-bye and went off to sea.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Lucy softly. “I can 
understand what a wear and tear it was to 
him.” 

“TI never heard what became of him,” 
continued Miss Pollock, speaking fast and 
low. ‘“ He’s dead, I suppose. And if he is, 
he’s well out of a troublesome world. When 
we parted I was eighteen and he was one- 
and-twenty. I wonder what he’d say, if he 
could see the grizzled old woman of six- 
and-forty now !” 

Lucy’s eyes filled with tears. To her there 
was something infinitely pathetic in Miss 
Pollock’s half-comical way of speaking of her- 
self. She knew what it must cost her to 
admit that she was old and grizzled. It is 
no light trial even to the most philosophical 
woman to feel that she has said a long fare- 
well to youth and comeliness. Even the 
happy wife with fair children round her feels 
maybe a slight pang when her husband says 
that she has lost her good looks; and hus- 
bands are often recklessly candid on those 
matters. But to her who is as utterly alone 
in the world as Miss Pollock was, there is a 
keener sting in the thought that beauty is no 
more. 

While she was speaking, Lucy’s mind had 
gone back to the exhib‘tion of the Royal 
Academy and Marcus Stone’s picture of the 
“Time of Roses.” She remembered how God- 
frey, and May, and scores of other lovers had 
lingered over that painting with inexpressible 














delight. She too had gazed at it and thought about 
it until she had discovered the secret of its charm. 
The artist had caught and fixed the sweetest and 
most transitory things in life. Youth, beauty, sum- 
mer, and early love—all were in the picture. The 
two faces, bending towards each other, had that 
bss \| look of fresh and tender passion that only comes 
. early in a lifetime. There are few lives that have 
y etime 
Rey not known their time of roses—few faces that have 
not worn just such a look. 
Miss Pollock sat watching her in silence for J 
a few moments. The little room was growing & 
dim, but there was light enough for her to see g 
Lucy’s tears. They touched Miss Pollock’s heart © 
more than any words could have done, and drew 
from her soul a half-unconscious prayer. Sitting 
there in the dusk, she prayed for Lucy — 
prayed that this young girl might know 
all the joys that had been denied to 
her own youth; and Lucy did not 
know what a recompense she was 
receiving for her gift of sympathy. 
She did not guess that ‘‘good 
measure, pressed 
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down, and running over,” was even then 
being poured into her bosom. 

“ After Stephen went away,” said Miss 
Pollock, taking up the thread of her story 
again, “ there was a long, dreary time for me. 
Widow Long wasn’t much comfort ; she was 
a poor creature always, and had never given 
her son any training at all. When he was 
gone she bewailed herself night and day, and 
blamed me for being the cause of her trouble ; 
and yet, as I couldn’t help telling her, she 
had done everything to encourage our love- 
affair at first. Well, my poor father and I 
were never thorough good friends again. We 
might have drawn closer together, I believe, 
if Jacob or Hannah had not always managed 
to creep in between us. I was turned two- 
and-twenty when he died, and then came the 
worst part of the story.” 

The sun, a vast ball of crimson, now seemed 
to be resting on the slope of the snow-covered 
field. In a few minutes more it would sink 
behind the edge of the rising ground. Lucy 
bethought her of Uncle White sitting alone 
by his fire, but she waited to hear the end of 
the tale. 

“He died without a will,” said Miss Pol- 
lock, drawing a long breath. ‘“‘ They said he 
had made one, and destroyed it. The long 
and short of it was, that Jacob claimed all 
and took all, as the shamefulness of the law 
allowed him to do. He gave me twenty 
pounds, and advised me to start off to Ivy- 
dean and live with our distant cousin, Mrs. 
Rosser. I was forced to do as he said; no 
other course was open to me. So here I 
came, and here I’ve stayed all these years.” 

“And do you never hear from your bro- 
ther?” Lucy asked. 

“ Never. He married Hannah Price as 
soon as he had got rid of me. They’ve never 
had a child, and I’ve been told that’s a sore 
grief to Jacob. After I’d lived a dozen years 
with Cousin Rosser she died, and left me the 
little that she had. It isn’t much, but it 
keeps me from want; and you may guess 
I’d almost rather starve than ask help from 
Jacob.” 

“Tam glad you have told me all about 
yourself,” said Lucy, rising to depart and 
holding out her hand. “It shows me that 
you regard me as a friend; and I mean to 
be your friend if you will have it so.” 

“That I will,” replied Ann Pollock, giving 





the hand a hearty grasp. “I little thought my 
heart was ever going to open to anybody as it 

has opened to you. Maybe you've come to | 
Ivydean to make some of us happier, Miss | 
Bowyer.” 





And Lucy went her way, thinking within 
herself that she was getting her heart’s desire, 


CHAPTER XIV.— FARMER JOHNSON’S STACKS, 


THE snow stayed on the ground a few 
days, and then disappeared, only lingering 
in the hollows here and there; and the 
labourers were able to go to work again. 
Then came keen, bright weather, and clear 
nights of moonlight. 

On one of these clear nights Lucy had sat 
up reading by her bedroom fire until past 
eleven o’clock. She was in one of those 
sleepless moods that come upon us all some- 
times ; and, moreover, May had sent her a 
new novel. A book of May’s choosing was 
sure to interest Lucy ; the fire burnt brightly; 
the little chamber was warm and comfortable, 
and an hour and a half slipped by. 

At length Lucy rose, shut her book, and 
wondered what Uncle White would say if he 
knew that she was spoiling her eyes. Not a 
sound was to be heard in the house. Her 
room was at the end of the cottage that was 
nearest to the farm-yard, and two spare cham- 
bers and the staircase separated her from the 
apartments occupied by Uncle White and 
the servants. 

There were two doors in Lucy’s chamber, 
one opening into an adjoining room, and 
another into a little lobby and a passage 
running along the back of the house. In the 
lobby there was a narrow slip of a window 
overlooking the orchard and part of the 
farm-buildings; and at this window Lucy 
frequently stood to look out upon the sky- 
changes at morning and evening. This night 
a desire seized her to see the old orghard 
lying still and wintry in the clear moon- 
shine. She felt as if she could sleep all the 
better for a glimpse of the dark, leafless trees 
flooded by the silver light. 

Opening the door that led into the lobby, 
she stepped up to her little window. There 
was the scene that she had longed to see— 
old twisted apple-trees casting their fantastic 
shadows on the grass, and the white calm 
radiance over all. 

As she stood gazing she suddenly became 
aware that a dark object was stealing down 
the gentle slope of the orchard. Now it was 
hidden by the trunks of the trees, and then 
it came into view again, It was a man, and 
as he drew nearer the house and into more 
open ground she could see plainly that he 
was short and thickset. 

For an instant Lucy’s pulse quickened, 
and she asked herself if this was indeed a 
midnight thief making for some unguarded 
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spot at the back of the cottage? But in the | have him ’cos of his poachin’ ways. And 
next moment she was reassured. Instead of | Mrs. Johnson, who’ve got a temper of her 
coming towards the kitchen-door, as she had | own, gave him a bit of her mind; and he 
half expected him to do, he crept away to the | knowed she’d tried to set Rachel Fenn against 
fence on the left side of the orchard, clam-| keepin’ company with him, as Rachel is a 
bered over it into the adjoining field, and | fool to do.” 
was soon lost to her sight. “ All this does not prove that he fired the 
Lucy went to bed and slept peacefully, | stacks,” said Lucy, thinking of the handsome 
without troubling herself any further about | couple under the walnut-tree. ‘“ But where 
the prowler. She did not wake until later | is Mr. Johnson’s farm ?” 
than usual. The tardy winter sun was up “It’s called Oak Farm, miss; and John- 
before her, and already the frosty fields in| son’s fields are close to our meadow. It 
front of the cottage were touched with the | ain’t far beyond the orchard. If any of us 
fresh gold of morning. had been looking out last night we must have 
Uncle White was in the breakfast-room | seen the blaze. About one or two o’clock 
when she came down-stairs. Betsy brought | the farmer gets up from his bed and sees his 
in the coffee-pot with an important look on | stacks a-flarin’.” 
her face, and set it down on the table with| Lucy thought of the figure she had seen 
unsteady hands. Evidently she was in a | creeping down the orchard at half-past eleven, 
suppressed flutter of excitement, and bursting | and remembered that it bore no resemblance 
with news. to George Radford. George was tall; the 
“Has anything happened, Betsy?” Lucy | prowler was short and stout; and Lucy 
asked, willing to give the maid the chance of | obstinately made up her mind that last night’s 
speaking. trespasser, and not George, was the real 
“ Indeed it have, miss,” said Betsy eagerly. | culprit. 
“Tt’s a wicked world, that it is; and it gets Later in the day she resolved to go to the 
wickeder every day. Last night somebody | Fenns’ cottage, and ask Rachel if she would 
took and fired two of Farmer Johnson’s wheat- | undertake to make her a new dressing-gown. 


stacks, and they be burnt to the ground.” The task would be simple enough, and not 
“Wheat stacks!” said Uncle White. “ Well, | beyond the capacity of a village dressmaker. 
better stacks than human beings.” But Lucy smiled to think how great Nora’s 


“But, oh, sir, tis an awful thing to burn | horror would have been if anybody had sug- 
up bread!” replied Betsy, scandalized at his | gested that she should intrust the making of 
coolness. “And them as done it must carry | one of her gorgeous “tea-gowns” to Rachel 
a black conscience to the grave. Why, it’s | Fenn, 
most as bad as a murder!” The Fenns and Radfords lived next door 

“ But are you sure that some one did do it?” | to each other, and so it had come to pass 
Lucy inquired. ‘The stacks might have got | that this proximity brought about the love- 
heated, or a chance spark or two might have | making of George and Rachel. George had 
set them blazing.” had a drunken father, and little comfort in 

“*Twas no chance, miss ; ’twere downright | his home; but Rachel had been carefully 
bad intent,” said Betsy positively. ‘They've | trained, and an aunt in a neighbouring town 
found some matches near the spot, and there’s | had sent for her and taught her dressmaking. 
no manner o’ doubt as to the person who’s | George’s mother was a poor, shiftless crea- 
done it.” ture, mortally afraid of her cruel husband, 

“Has any one been taken up, then?” | and looking to her son for protection as soon 
asked Lucy. |as he grew old enough to take her part. 

“No, miss; nor never will be, ’cos it can’t | Rachel’s mother was a trim and tidy body, 
be proved ; but the whole village knows it’s | who had been cook in a baronet’s family, and 
that good-for-nothing rascal of a George Rad- | prided herself on her respectability, Her 
ford.” | husband was decidedly above the average 

“ How can they be certain that he has done | labourer, a steady man, who avoided the 
such a thing?” said Lucy, beginning to pour | tavern, and held himself somewhat aloof from 
out the cofiee. “It is a dreadful crime ior a | his neighbours. 
man to be accused of.” | Although George’s bad father was dead, 

“Why, miss, he had a regular fearful quarrel | and they telt kindly towards his poor broken- 
with the Johnsons last week. He used to | down mother, the Fenns disliked the intimacy 
work upon Oak Farm, and wanted to get a! between young Radiord and their daughter. 
job there again ; but Farmer Johnson wouldn’t | But Mrs. Fenn was crippled by rheumatism, 
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and could not look so sharply after Rachel 
as if she had kept the full use of her limbs. 
The pair found many opportunities of meet- 
ing, and their friendship had ripened into 
love long before they had learnt to call it by 
that name. 

When Lucy set out for the Fenns’ cottage 
it was early in the afternoon. The father 
had not yet returned from the fields, and 
mother and daughter were alone together. 
Rachel was making a gay stuff gown for one 
of the village lasses, and had her work 
spread out on a small table under the win- 
dow. Her sweet face was pale, and there 
was a redness about her eyes, but she was 
busy with her scissors, cutting and snipping, 
and keeping her head turned away from Mrs, 
Fenn. 

‘** Rachel,” said the elder woman after a 
silence, “‘it’s terrible news that we’ve heard 
this morning. Not one of us can doubt that 
George Radford set fire to the stacks last 
night.” 

Rachel’s cheeks flushed, and then paled 
again. But she went on cutting, and answered 
in a quiet tone— 

‘He did not do it, mother. He wouldn’t 
do such a wicked thing.” 

“ Ah, you think far too well of him,” said 
Mrs. Fenn, with a sigh. “And yet you know 
that he’s a poacher.” 

‘I believe he has poached once or twice, 
as nearly all the men in the village have 
done,” Rachel replied. “ But he has set his 
mind upon giving up bad ways altogether. 
He tried to get work on Oak Farm last 
week, and Farmer Johnson refused him, and 
said cruel things. Poor George has got a 
bitter enemy in this place ; that’s certain.” 

“Who should be his enemy ?” demanded 
Mrs. Fenn. “ He’s his own enemy ; that’s 
what he is.” 

“Yes, mother, you speak truth there. But 
George has another enemy. Will Derry 
hates the very sight of him, and I think you 
know the reason.” 

“Well, Rachel, of course I know that 
Derry was very sweet upon you. But as you 
wouldn’t have him, I thought he had just 
gone his way and left off thinking about 
you. He’s a cool kind of fellow, too sensible 
to hate George because you choose to flirt 
with him.” 

“He isn’t so cool as he seems,” said 
Rachel gravely. ‘“ Many of the evil reports 
about George have been set going by him, 
and I know he never loses a chance of run- 
ning him down before father.” 

‘* Your father would disapprove of George 





if there was no Derry in the world,” cried 
Mrs. Fenn impatiently. “It’s natural enough 
that it should vex him to see his daughter 
picking up a rotten apple when she might 
get good fruit! What's the use of being the 
prettiest and best-brought-up girl in the 
village if you can’t take care of yourself? 
But you needn’t suppose that we shall ever 
let you have your own way. ‘There’s many 
a child would go straight to ruin if parents 
didn’t do their duty.” 

A flush of wounded feeling rose to Rachel's 
face, and she would have replied if Lucy had 
not knocked at the door at that moment. 
Mrs. Fenn called out ‘‘ Come in” in a voice 
that was still harsh with anger, and then, 
seeing who the visitor was, she looked 
thoroughly ashamed of herself. 

“ Pray take a seat, miss,” she said, re- 
ceiving Lucy with the utmost politeness. 
“You'll excuse my sitting still, I hope. My 
rheumatism is very bad to-day.” 

Lucy sat down, and took note of Rachel's 
agitated look. ‘The little room was the 
picture of neatness and comfort. As Mrs. 
Fenn’s infirmity made it difficult for her to 
climb the stairs, her bedstead filled one side 
of the apartment; but it was almost con- 
cealed by the chintz curtains drawn care- 
fully round it. Mrs. Fenn sat in an easy- 
chair, stuffed with cushions. Her work-basket 
was on the round table by her side, and a 
tabby cat purred on the warm rug at her 
feet. In spite of aches and pains she still 
kept a youthful look and a fresh complexion. 
Her cap, white as snow, was tied under her 
plump chin ; her grey woollen shawl had a 
tasteful border of blue. Rachel had in- 
herited her hazel eyes ; but in the daughter 
they were larger and softer, and there was 
a pathos in Rachel’s expression that Mrs. 
Fenn’s face had never known. 

“‘ Are you very busy?” asked Lucy of the 
young dressmaker, who had laid down her 
scissors and stood quietly by the table. 

“ Not very busy, miss,” Rachel answered, 
glancing at Lucy’s face. ‘I shall soon have 
finished the gown I am making.” 

“Then when it is done perhaps you can 
set to work on a dressing-gown for me? I 
have all the materials, and you can come to 
Flint Cottage and take the pattern of the 
one I always wear.” 

“ Thank you, miss,” responded Rachel with 
evident pleasure. ‘I hope I shall be able 
to please you, I’m sure.” 

“ She will do her best, Miss Bowyer,” said 
Mrs. Fenn, much gratified. “ And ’twill be a 
real pleasure to work for a lady. This is but 
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a poor place for my girl; she might have done 
better in a town.” 

The mother finished her sentence with a 
sigh that meant a good deal, and Lucy was 
quick in catching its meaning. 

“Perhaps she would not have been so 
happy in a town,” she remarked. “ There are 
many temptations in town-life ; and then, 
too, people who are country-bred miss the 
fresh air.” 

“ Ah, there’s a heap of wickedness in this 
village, miss,” said Mrs. Fenn, taking up the 
first part of Lucy’s speech. “ We’ve got some 
very bad characters here, I’m sorry to say,” 
she added, with a glance at her daughter. 

“There are bad characters everywhere,” 
Lucy rejoined. ‘But we can all do our 
best to make them better.” 

“To be sure, miss; very right. Only 
there are some that won’t be bettered. Now 
I can’t help thinking, myself, that there’s 
nothing too bad for the person who set 
Farmer Johnson’s stacks on fire last night. 
What hope could anybody have of a man 
who'd do such a deed as that ?” 

Lucy saw that Rachel was absolutely 
quivering with suppressed feeling. But Mrs. 
Fenn was quite merciless, 

“ Every one knows who did it,” she con- 
tinued. “It’s a young man named George 


| Radford, Miss Bowyer, and he lives next door 


to us—more’s the pity. It’s quite a trial to 
my husband and me to have such a person 
living near us. We’ve always kept ourselves 
respectable, and we like to have decent folk 
for our neighbours.” 

“T have heard the evidence against this 
young man,” said Lucy, without even glancing 
at poor Rachel, “and I really don’t think it 
is very strong. Because he had a quarrel 
with the farmer it doesn’t follow that he set 
the stacks on fire. We ought to beware of 
hasty judgments.” 

“Very true, miss,” replied Mrs. Fenn, 


| divided between the desire to agree with 


Lucy and longing to run down George in 
her daughter’s hearing; “very true. But 
young Radford has been bad in other ways ; 
—poaching and such-like.” 

“Still, that does not prove that he burnt 
the stacks. Somehow, Mrs. Fenn, I always 
feel disposed to take the part of an accused 
person, unless I am perfectly sure he is 
guilty. This is a matter in which no one 
can be sure. And I have a horror of fasten- 
ing a bad name on any one who does not 
deserve it.” 

“Very right, miss ; very right,” murmured 
Mrs. Fenn. And then Lucy rose and took 
her departure. 





IN A BRIGHT MOUNTAIN GORGE. 


Now gay with fresh green life, with light and breeze and song, 
Silent and dark, once tombed beneath the browsed sod, 
How have the “all things” of thy long-during lot worked 
What for the whole creation is the will of God! 


Great was thine anguish when in the throe of nature 
Thy Maker rent thee and upon thy darkness broke ; 

And with thy change long didst thou wait dissatisfied 
Ere thou to the great goodness of His ways awoke. 


But at the last, year-weary last, the vision came, 
Then evermore thou didst stand up in rapturous song. 
So will the whole creation when God’s end it sees, 
Though to man’s brief-lifed mind the waiting seemeth long. 





B. W. G 
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THE SMALL 


THINGS OF 


THE GOSPEL. 


A Series of Papers for the Potvly. 
By THE REv. W. IRELAND GORDON. 


SECOND PAPER. 


TI.—PLaAces. 


UR Lord was born in Judza, but in the 
humble village of Bethlehem. The 

first thirty years of His life were passed, 
not among the self-conceited and intensely 
bigoted Jews, but in the obscurity of Galilee. 
So contemptible seemed the region from 
which He received designation, that it was 
once and again the subject of sarcastic re- 
mark. “Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet,” 
cried the jealous and disappointed Pharisees 
(John vii. 52). ‘Who is this?” haughtily 
asked the inhabitants of the city, as He 
passed into it in triumphal procession (Matt. 
xxi, 10), There, too, in Galilee, the greater 
part of His public ministry was passed. 
Plots soon developed themselves in the Holy 
City. The seeds of misunderstanding were 
sown between Himself and the Jews on the 
occasion of His first visit to the Passover 
(John ii.). This was the longest period He 
remained in Jerusalem and its immediate 
neighbourhood, from April to December 
(John iv. 35). He paid a flying visit to the 
Passover of John v., but the period between 
the two Passovers, as well as eighteen months 
subsequent to the second, were spent in 
Galilee. His visits to the city on the occa- 
sion of the Feast of Tabernacles (John vii.) 
and Dedication (John x.) were probably of 
short duration. ‘The interval between these 
two feasts, as well as between the latter and 
the last Passover of His ministry, He would 
appear to have spent in the provinces, jour- 
neying through Perzea and along the borders 
of Samaria and Galilee (Luke xiii. 31; 
xvii. 11). The women who followed Him 
were Galileans (Luke viii. 1—3,; Mark xv. 
40); the disciples whom He attached to His 
person were probably all natives of the same 
province, with the exception of Judas, son of 
Simon, of Berioth, an insignificant village of 
Judea. Of His miracles, twenty were per- 
formed in Galilee, ondy two in the city of 
Jerusalem (John v., ix.), though one was 
performed as he came to the city from 
Bethany (cursing of the barren fig-tree), 
and one in the Garden of Gethsemane; 
eleven were performed in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem and in other provinces. Of 
His parables, edeven were delivered in Gali- 








lee, only five in Jerusalem, fourteen in other 
provinces, 

Nor are the towns with which His ministry 
is chiefly connected distinguished by any 
historic associations. In the south, the spot 
to which His heart clung most fondly was 
the little village of Bethany. Here He 
feasted, according to the record, in all proba- 
bility some three times (Luke x., John xii, 
Matt. xxvi.). Here the greatest miracle of 
His ministry was performed (John xi.) ; here 
He spent almost every night of the last week 
of His life (Mark xi. 12, 20; xiv. 3). 

In the north, it was the little village of Cana 
that witnessed His first miracle (John ii.), 
and He was there when He performed the 
second (John iv.). The humble village of 
Nain witnessed probably His first miracle of 
raising the dead (Luke vii. 11). Of Chorazin 
and Bethsaida and Capernaum He speaks as 
the specially favoured towns of His ministry. 
His words, indeed, contain an allusion to 
“works” not recorded in our Gospels (Matt. 
xl. 21). No miracles, so far as we know, 
were performed by Him in Chorazin; it is 
mentioned but this once. None had been 
performed in Bethsaida, so far as our infor- 
mation bears out. It was the town of which 
three of His disciples were natives, Philip, 
Andrew, and Peter (John i. 44); and must 
be distinguished from Bethsaida Julias, on 
the north-east of the Sea of Galilee, where 
the miracle of curing the blind (Mark viii. 22) 
was performed. Capernaum had been “ ex- 
alted to heaven,” but it knew not the day of 
its visitation, and it was destined to be “cast 
down to Hades,” to oblivion (Matt. xi. 23; 
Luke x.15). The places of our Lord’s death 
and of His birth are traced and known, but 
the site of that town where most of His three 
years’ ministry was passed has no man dis- 
covered. Our Lord’s connection with it was 
closer than with any other town in the length 
and breadth of the land. Hither He came 
after the performance of the miracle at Cana 
(John ii.) It was here that the nobleman 
lived, whose son He cured after His return 
from His visit to the south (John iv. 46). It 
was here He found refuge after the flight from 
His foster-town Nazareth (comp. Luke iv. 
with Matt. iv. 13, Mark i, 21); and here, 
upon this occasion, He cured the demoniac 
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in the synagogue and Simon’s mother-in-law, 
and performed numerous other miracles 
(Mark i). Here, after His return from the 
second Passover of His Ministry, He per- 
formed the miracle upon the centurion’s 
servant (Matt. viii. 5). Shortly subsequent 
to this He uttered His first lament over its 
blindness and deadness (Matt. xi.). Still 
His connection with it continued. Here He 
cured the paralytic let down from the house- 
top, in this His “own city” (Matt. ix. 1). 
Here He called Matthew to discipleship, 
feasted in that publican’s house, raised the 
daughter of Jairus to life, cured the woman 
with the issue of blood, cured two blind men, 
and a deaf and dumb man (Matt. ix.). It 
was here that the multitudes came to seek 
Him after the performance of the first miracle 
of the loaves, and in the synagogue of this 
town He delivered upon this occasion one of 
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| selves with contemptuous words. 


the former occasion they resorted to open 
violence, on the latter they contented them- 
On the 
former we are informed only of His discourse 
in their synagogue ; in the latter we are in- 
formed of miracles performed by Him, though 
He did not, coudd not, do many mighty works 
there, because of their unbelief. 

Such were the favoured places of the 
Saviour’s life and ministry. One or two prac- 
tical reflections are suggested. Jirst, by the 
much-favoured Capernaum. ‘The fate of 
places is that of men. In all times there are 
human Capernaums, men blinded and sodden 
by very excess of mercy, with whom the 
Saviour has dwelt, and yet whom they have 
not taken to their hearts (see Luke xiii. 26), 
till a day comes when these mercies cease, 
when men shall desire to see one of those 


| days and shall not see it, when, not by Divine 


the most famous discourses in the Gospels | decree alone, but in the natural processes of 


(John vi.). It was here the contribution 
money for the Temple was payable by Him, 
and here He performed the miracle of the 
coin in the fish’s mouth (Matt. xvii.). This 
is the last note of our Lord’s residence here. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The last allusion to the town is in the lament, 


probably uttered for the second time upon 


| 


the occasion of the mission of the seventy | 


disciples (Luke x.). Zen miracles were per- 
formed, according to the record, in this town 
—upon the nobleman’s son (John iv.), upon 
the demoniac and upon Peter’s mother-in- 
law (Mark i.), upon the centurion’s servant 
(Matt. viii.), upon the other paralytic, upon 
Jairus’ daughter, upon the woman with the 
issue, upon the two blind men, upon the deaf 
and dumb man (Matt. ix.), and the coin in 
the fish’s mouth (Matt. xvii.). 

Nazareth was His foster-town; His parents 
were natives of the place. After the flight 
into Egypt, they returned to it with the Holy 
Child (Matt. ii.; Luke ii.). The first thirty 
years of His life were spent there. So ob- 
scure was the village, that, partly in virtue of 
its associations, He was the Nazarene, the 
“ despised and rejected” one mentioned by 
the prophets (Matt. ii.). From such a place 
what great thing could be expected to issue ? 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
{John i.) ‘Twice He visited the place in the 
course of His ministry (Luke iv. ; Mark vi. 
1—6). On both occasions He received the 





traditional welcome of a prophet in His own | 
| thing of earth: made little things the turning- 


country ; on both His countrymen cast His 
origin in His teeth, They could only remem- 
ber that He was one of themselves, and had 
no credentials from any of the schools, On 


| 


the soul, capacity for higher life vanishes. 
Second. These favoured towns were obscure 
previous to our Lord’s advent; they have 
sunk into obscurity since. Just so appear 
little lives upon the current of time, to fulfil 
a little purpose, to fill a narrow corner, to 
rise into prominence because He wills, and 
because of what He makes them, but to give 
place in time to other instruments of His 
will, to nobler and broader minds ; to be hal- 
lowed sometimes by sacred memories, but 
always to be left stranded, antiquated, the 
tide of life and the world gone by them. 
However sacred and important the life of 
any, it is but a mirror in which the Divine 
light is reflected for a moment in its passage 
through the world, and its portion is dark- 
ness. Zhird. What is it that has associated 
these towns with holy memories? What but 
a meek and blameless life, a life humble and 
unassuming, a life of uncompromising self- 
devotion? It is not merely the infinite God 
that man worships here ; it is that standard 
of Himself which He assumes in humanity. 
In this worship, which the world unites in 
paying in some form or other, lies the testi- 
mony that however other virtues usurp the 
place of His in actual life, the former are but 
temporary. These are eternal, and it is to 
these the heart in its last moments turns. 
Lastly, As He came and exalted obscure 
towns into prominence, so has He exalted 
and ennobled every obscure and despised 


points of life, and human atfiections, not 
human powers nor human wisdom, the ar- 
biters of the destinies of the world. 
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The halt on the way. 


A JOURNEY TO THE OLDEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


By Proressor ROBERTSON, D.D., GLAsGow. 


lie city of Damascus enjoys the proud 

distinction of being generally described 
as the oldest city in the world. The names 
of Babylon, Nineveh, and Thebes call up 


| 


thoughts of a very hoary antiquity, and anti- | 


quarian research has discovered in the ruins 
of these cities monuments of the deepest 
interest to the historian ; but the Euphrates, 
Tigris, and the Nile no longer glide by the 
towering walls, and brazen gates, and splen- 
did temples which were the admiration of 
the old world; whereas the Abana and 
Pharpar, “rivers of Damascus,” have wit- 
nessed the uninterrupted existence of their 
city under all changes of dynasties, and at 
the present moment “the head of Syria is 
Damascus.” As in Constantinople and 
Cairo, so here, the civilisations of the East 
and the West have been brought into the 
Closest contact, but Damascus, as if proud 
of its greater antiquity, has clung more tena- 
ciously to its old ways and preserved more 
firmly its ancient features, retaining most 
conspicuously to our own day the manners 
of the unchanging East. Though for the 
last twenty years a good carriage road has 
connected Damascus with its younger sister 


Beyrout on the coast, and though twice in | 


the day a modern diligenee rattles over the 
intervening fifty-five miles, yet the contrast 
between the two cities is as great as that 


between the sparkling sea, the mirror of | scenery. 





modern civilisation, which washes the one, 
and the dreary desert, the emblem of the 
ancient civilisation, which surrounds the 
other. 

Travellers who desire to see most in the 
least space of time will of course take advan- 
tage of the coach from Beyrout to Damascus. 
If their time is limited to the very utmost, 
they will be fain to take the night coach, 
snatch as many winks of sleep as the mode 
of travel and proximity to rather strange 
bed-fellows will allow, and have one clear 
day in the ancient city, with a hurried return 
to catch their steamer at the coast. 

It is, however, better, if time and circum- 
stances are favourable, to take the morning 
coach from Beyrout, and to secure, if that 1s 
at all possible, the best of all seats on a stage- 
coach, the seat beside the driver. Before 
the first grey dawn has stolen over the 
Lebanon, the horses are harnessed, the pas- 
sengers all in their places, and the coach 
rushes away into the gloom, the bugle-horn 
warning all drowsy dogs and prowling police- 
men to clear the course. The narrow plain 
of Beyrout, with its luxuriant mulberry-gar- 
dens on one side of the road, and the sandy 
reach of pine forest on the other, is crossed 
at a rattling pace, and the road rises gradu- 
ally amid the lower spurs of the Lebanon, at 
every turn revealing some new feature in the 
Now it ascends among rugged 
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limestone rocks and shapeless boulders, with 
interspersed patches of terraces of grain; 
then it winds about among conical hills 
covered with pine ; here is a village perched 
on the very steepest part of the hill-side, with 


its olive-trees, and little church, and spark- | 


jing fountain ; there it is a less picturesque 
and quieter homestead, with its straggling 
houses embowered amid shady oaks, and its 
bright green vineyards spreading on the 
slopes of the hill-sides; then the coach 
rattles along a level sweep on the very edge 
of a precipitous gorge, whose bottom is 
faintly discerned in the dawn ; then the 
labouring animals toil slowly up the steep 
gradients, where strong culverts convey under 
the road the waters which in winter dash 
precipitously down the mountain-sides. And 


| pours in the hottest months of the year from 


now the great western sea disappears from | 


sight as the road takes a dip behind some 
peak, and again it bursts on the view as 
another height is scaled; and the road 
doubles and bends, and rises and falls, and 
breaks out into level reaches, but still the air 
gets lighter and more bracing as we ascend ; 
and when the coach draws up at some soli- 
tary khan for a change of horses, the silence 
of the surrounding hills is oppressive. 

The grandest scenery occurs near the sum- 
mit, where the road reaches a level of about 
5,600 feet above the sea. 
Hammana, which has been visible more or 
less all the way on the left, here reveals its 
head, a lovely basin with a bottom of bright 
green, where snow-cold water in abundance 





An Arab Gipsy Encampment 


The wild glen of 


the towering hills that flank it, and Djebel 
Kuneiseh, the highest peak in the neighbour- 
hood, lifts above all its snow-capped head. 
The summit being gained, the descent on 
the other side is made by a series of zigzag 
and sudden slopes—this side of the Lebanon 
being more abrupt than the western. But 
the uniformity is forgotten in view of the 
plain, that lies three thousand feet below, 
level as the surface of a lake, with graceful 
mounds rising here and there, like so. many 
islands in its waters. In the spring-time and 
summer it is one field of grain or rich pastur- 
age, in which may be seen an encampment 
of Bedawin, or the less pretentious tents of 
the wandering gipsies ; in the late autumn, a 
bare expanse, through which fantastic columns 
of dust career about in weird fashion, and 
the phenomenon of the mirage may some- 
times be seen in perfection. The river 
Leontes, or Litaény, fed by powerful springs 
near Baalbec, higher up in the plain, makes 
its way sluggishly through the valley, for the 
sublime gorge far down in the Lebanon by 
which it reaches the sea above Tyre. Through 
this plain of the Bukaa, the ancient Ccele- 
Syria, the road strikes almost due east, and 
plunges into the less picturesque but equally 
varied scenery of the Anti-Lebanon range. 
After the Wady Harir comes the pretty upland 
plain of Judeideh, and then the narrow wild 
glen called Wady el Kum, three miles long, in 
which in formertimes the lurking robber found 
a favourite haunt. Again thescene changes,and 
we reach the dreary 
Sahra, a miniature, 
without the sand, 
of its namesake the 
great African desert, 
where for miles and 
miles together not 
a patch of verdure 
is to be seen, and 
curious white-topped 
hills bound the view, 
surmounted, how- 
ever, by the tower- 
ing Hermon, now 
visible in the dis- 
tance to the right. 
Once more there is 
a sudden transition, 
and the opening up 
of the lovely green 
valley of the Abana, 
coming from the 
heart of the moun- 
tain range, reminds 
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In the Lebanon, 


us that life is at hand. The village of Dam- 
mar, with its coffee-shops crowded with dark- 
featured, heavy-bearded men, gives a new 
aspect of life tothe scene. Canals, by which 
the water is led off on higher levels, remind 
us that we are nearing the city, and before 
he has had time to realise the fact, the 
traveller finds himself in Damascus itself. 

It is this last circumstance that constitutes 
the chief drawback to entering the city by 
the carriage road; for before one has had the 


opportunity of forming an idea of the city as | 
a whole he is lost in its narrow streets. The | 


same may be said of the road from the south- 
west, by which travellers from Jerusalem 
frequently enter the city. But there is one 
famous spot, on the old road from Beyrout, 
about a mile and a half from the city, to reach 
which it is worth while to leave the coach at 


Dammar, or even to make a special excur- 
sion from the city itself. On the heights to 
the left of the road there is a little qwely 
about five hundred feet above the plain, and 
here one may gaze at a scene to which no 
painting or description can do justice, for it 
is unique in the world. In front is a plain 
of vast extent, shut in on the north-west and 
south-west by the hills on which we stand, 
confined on the south by two low ridges, 
between which runs the river Awaj, gene- 
rally identified with the ancient Pharpar, 
while to the east it runs off to the horizon, 


|a group of round hills only relieving the 
‘line. At our feet in this vast plain is 
| a broad belt of green, of more than twenty- 
| five miles in circumference, in which are 
|mingled all the shades of Eastern vegeta- 
| tion: the glistening deep green of the orange 
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and lemon, the paler hues of the apricot, the | 
brown russet of the pomegranate, the shim- 
mering white of the poplar, the darker shade 
of the olive; while here and there tapering 
cypresses are seen in groups, or a solitary 
palm raises its head above the surrounding 
foliage. Within open spaces in this zone 
of green, villages nestle in their own foliage, 
and in the centre of all is the great city 

itself, with its flat-roofed houses clustering in 

confusion together, its tapering minarets and 

gilded crescents and rounded domes forming 

special land-marks, and the great mosque 

and the castle standing conspicuously in 

the foreground. At least 150,000 inhabi- | 
tants are there, but there is neither smoke 
nor sound; the city sits serenely under a 
cloudless sky, as if the noise and excitement 
of this nineteenth century had no power to 
ruffle the calm of four thousand years. | 

“Whence came such a city in such 
place ?” is the question which naturally rise 
to the lips on surveying the scene. An 
the murmur of the river coming from th 
gorge hard by gives the first answer. The 
position of this plain, moreover, is to be 
taken into account, for it lies directly in | 
the lines of the great caravan roads by 
which the old commerce was maintained. 
The city was thus an enfrepdt for the traffic | 
to Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, in the south, 
Palmyra on the north, and interior Asia and 
India in the distant east. Within its spacious 
bazaars are still to be found spices from the | 
balmy south, shawls from Cashmere, carpets | 
of Persia, with hardware of Birmingham and 
cotton goods of Manchester, and the city 
itself has been led by the experiences of 
trade to turn its own industry to the supply 
of the wants of the lands with which it 
traffics. 

The river Barada flows from west to east, 
having the larger part of the city on its 
southern side, and after supplying water by a 
network of channels to the whole city, gathers 
up its remaining strength and empties itself 
into three shallow lakes which lie eastward 
in the great plain. The city to the south of 
the river was in former times a walled town, 
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and was traversed from end to end by a mag- 


nificent colonnade, a mile long and a hun- 
dred feet broad, terminating at the eastern 
and western gates in a triple arch. This 
was “the street called Straight,” though it is 
no longer known by that name, two of the 
arches at either end having long ago been 
built up, and the street itself narrowed al- 
most beyond recognition by the encroach- 
ments of modern buildings. 





There is something very disappointing on 
a closer inspection of Damascus, and if the 


| traveller, unprepared for what he is to see, 


surrenders himself for a day to a tolerably 
active guide to “do” the city, his impres- 
sions at its close cannot but be most con- 
fused. He knows that he has been conducted 
through tortuous side-streets, and has elbowed 
his way through the crowds in the more 
public but not much broader thoroughfares, 
now running up against the face of a plod- 





ding donkey or the legs of a slowly-pacing 
Strect in Dam 
camel, now finding himself in a knot ot 


bawling fruit-sellers, and again jostled to the 
side by some passing cavalcade. Faces the 
most diverse and costumes the most strange 
have passed before his eyes, fragments of 
architecture of the most different kinds have 
been pointed out to him, and scraps of his 
tory belonging to the most distant periods 
have been related to him; but these have 
become mixed in inextricable confusion with 
details of the floating panorama of life which 
has been exhibited before him. The figure 
of Saladin seems to start into life in the 


| midst of bazaars filled with piles of yellow 


i 


1 


cold 
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slippers; pieces of the most delicate 
filigree float before the picture of an ancient 
Christian Church ; John the Baptist becomes 
associated with one of the caliphs ; a broken 
triumphal arch seems to be supported by 

iles of silk and cotton goods ; from a Greek 
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colonnade an oriental barber udiiety: ieee | 
into life, and is busy plying his vocation in 
the open street; muffled female figures flit 
through some old Moorish archway, under 
Ww hich spices and fruits are exposed for sale 


1 the most tempting fashion ; the recital of | 


the atrocities of Tamerlane is ‘mixed up with 
the story of the Druze massacres, and both 
are interrupted by the tinkling of the brass 


irinking-cups of the seller of sherbet ; the | 


house of Ananias and the leper-house of 
Naaman the Syrian vanish before visions of 
men lazily smoking and drinking coffee in a 
shady garden; and the whole history of 





Fountain in a Courtyard. 


Damascus, from the time of Abram’s rescue 
of Lot downwards, is jumbled in one con- 
tused chaos in the mind. 

The whole appearance of modern Damas- 
us is characteristic of the Turkish rule. 
Entering into a rich inheritance of centuries, 
that infatuated government has never shown 
self equal to the task of assimilating or 
imalgamating what lay to its hand. ‘There 
is nothing to indicate a true reverence for 
what is great in the past or the faculty to 
impress any individuality on the present ; the 
past maintains itself by the mere force of 
-xistence, and the present consumes the 
materials of what might be a valuable future. 
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capital of the Turkish 
yet the Turkish soldiers 
and officials whose presence reminds one of 
that fact seem to be less at home than any 


| of the other inhabitants ; there is little sym- 


pathy between them and the classes over 
whom they rule, and no serious attempt to 
bring these classes more closely together, 


| Just as in the old walls of the city the archi. 


tectures of different periods are plainly dis- 
cernible, but the joinings are prominently 
visible, so the monuments of the past are 
overgrown by the additions of succeeding 
ages, but refuse to own kindred with the baser 
materials with which they are en- 
crusted. In bazaars and old walls, 
in the very faces of the people, 
can be seen traces of the various 
periods through which the city has 
held its life; but these fragments 
of a bygone time, mixed up with 
the shreds and patches of succeed. 
ing generations, are like the de- 
tached fragments of some beautiful 
mosaic, which demand the skill of 
the expert to replace them, or like 
geological strata upheaved by a 
series of convulsions, which, with- 
out some knowledge of history, 
cannot be reduced to order. 

Here, for ins tance, is to be seen 
a lank, restless-eyed Bedawin steal- 
ng through the s iain in his coarse 
woollen mantle; or a Kurdish 
shepherd, with an untanned hide 
over his shoulders and his rude 
weapons stuck in his belt, the sight 
of whom carries the thoughts back 
to the early times when wanderers 
from the East, in search of pastur- 
age for their flocks, settled in this 
well-watered plain before the time 
of Abraham, and laid the first 
foundation of the city. And there 
is the unmistakable visage of the Jew, more 
at home here than any Jew in the Foy Land 
itself, whose ancestors, it may had th 
separate quarter in the city 0 t 
southern brethren were driven *y t 
homes. And this recalls the period of 
Isruelitish monarchy, when Benh adad 
streets in 


heir 
heir 
< 
th 

per 
mitted Ahab to make for himsel 
Damascus. The leper-house to 
the city is certainly very old, and may be 
the continuation of some similar institution 
in the time of Naaman. But here comes a 
rattling cavalcade of dark-eyed Persians, in 
long tight coats and high-crowned fur caps, 
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swords, like so many figures from the old 
sculptures, reminding us of the time when 
the eastern powers of Assyria, Babylon, and 
Persia extended even to Damascus. An 
Albanian, in his picturesque garb and spring- 
ing martial step, is there to recall the brilliant 
exploits of Alexander ; and Greeks of a more 
modern and mongrel type suggest the suc- 
ceeding periods of struggle and confusion in 
which Damascus participated till it passed 
under the sway of the Romans. The great 
Roman period itself is no longer represented 
by living men, but makes itself remembered 


in sculptured portal and substantial 
archway and other enduring monu- 
ments of the solidity and regard 
for art which marked the Roman 
rule. 

The first preaching of Christi- 
anity in Damascus is commemor- 
ated by the various sites, real or 
fictitious, which the guides point 
out as the scene of St. Paul’s 
conversion,* the house of Ananias, 
and the wall from which the 
apostle descended to escape from 
the soldiers of Aretas. The faith 
that was first preached by the 
apostle in the ancient city has from 
a very early period had its pro- 
fessors, and almost all branches of 
Christendom are represented within 
its walls. The neat little church 
of the Irish Presbyterian Mission 
is the most recent addition, the 
fruit of many years of faithful 
labour in gathering a communit; 
of evangelical Christians. 

The great mosque of the Sons of Ommeya. 







as it is now called, the central object of 
attraction in Damascus, is much older than 
the name it bears, and though covered with 
modern accretions, gives evidence of a 
grandeur departed. ‘Tradition, in fact, de- 
clares that it was originally a heathen temple 
but soon after the establishment of Chris- 
The older and better traditi ‘s this site, not in the 
mmediate neig y, but about six mii 
distant on the Jerusalem. Any one who 
has happened to be e to the glare of the mid-day sun 
on that plain will ur the emphasis with which ¢lI 
apostle speaks of a light “‘ above the brightness of the sun. 
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tianity it must have become a Christian 
church, for Arcadius, who began his reign 
seventy years after Constantine’s conversion, 





Sherbet. 


is said to have repaired “ this Church of the | 
Blessed John the Baptist.” It was, in fact, 
long known by that name, and the tomb of | 
the Baptist is one of the sacred spots within | 
the mosque to the present day. It is to this | 
period that we must refer those remains of | 
ancient art which, in dingy bazaars or in the | 


walls of modern houses or from below the | 
| 


rubbish of centuries, reveal themselves to the | 
patient explorer, and those grander relics | 
| 
| 


which can only be seen by mounting to the | 
roofs of the adjacent houses, and seem to | 
lift their heads in scorn above the crumbling | 
buildings of a race too grovelling in their 
tastes to appreciate them. One of the most 


the profession of a purer faith is the inscrip- 
tion in Greek, still plainly legible from the 
roof of the silversmiths’ bazaar, ‘‘ Thy king- 
dom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, 
ind Thy dominion endureth throughout all 
cenerations.” 

Everything around us, however, reminds 
is that Damascus is no longer a city of Chris- 
tians. All the arrangements of what was 
once a cathedral are those of a mosque, and 
the vast preponderance of heavy-turbaned 
men in the streets tells that the most of the 
inhabitants profess the religion of Mohammed. 
To the west of the city is the tomb of Abu 
Obeidah, and to the east is a spot named 


after Khaled, “ the Sword of God,” the two 
great generals of the Arab invaders who, only 
thirteen years after the prophet’s flight from 
Mecca, entered the city simultaneously from 
opposite sides, and added Damascus to the 
conquests of Islam. By the forbearance of 
Abu Obeidah the inhabitants were spared 
the horrors they might have expected from 
Khaled, and were permitted to retain some 
of their churches, and for a time, at least, to 
ise the half of the Church of St. John for 
worship ; but the history of Damascus as a 
Christian city, a city which had sent seven 
bishops to the Council of Nice, was at an end. 
Soon it became the capital of the Moham- 
medan Empire, when that empire, under the 
Ommeiad caliphs, extended from the Atlantic 
Ocean to distant India, and remains of the 
grandeur which it then attained are still visible. 
The great mosque was rebuilt in magnificence 
by the Caliph Walid; and if to him, as is 
probable, is to be ascribed the building of 
the oldest of its three minarets, the Madinet- 
el-’Arfis, Damascus may claim to possess one 
of the oldest minarets in the world. It is 
characteristic of the apfrofriating nature of 
Islam, both in faith and practice, that even 
in this work of restoration, in which no ex- 
pense was spared, the materials of former 
times were freely employed, so that pieces of 
the finest classical art are found intermingled 
with the Saracen structure ; and that another 
of the three minarets, the highest of the three, 
is named the Minaret of Jesus, from a tradi- 
tion that Christ will descend on it when he 
comes to judge the world. 

Though eclipsed in splendour by Baghdad, 
Damascus continued to flourish under the 
Abbaside Caliphs of the East, and the tomb 
of Saladin is there, hard by the mosque, to 
remind us of the important part it played at 





Daiid Pasha, First Christian Governor-General of 
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a later time in the long contests 
between the Saracens and the 
Crusaders. But it suffered most 
of all in the wars that raged be- 
tween the Mohammedans them- 
selves, and its greatest enemies 
have been the Turks. Timiar 
the Tartar, with ruthless on- 
slaught, scattered the gathered 
wealth and magnificence of cen- 
turies, and almost exterminated 
the inhabitants, one family of 
Christians only, as it is said, 
having escaped the sword. As 
for the Ottoman Turks, the best 
proof of the vitality of Da- 
mascus is the fact that it has 
flourished under their rule. 

Two events in more recent 
times deserve to be noticed, for 
they seem as if they might have 
become turning points in its 
history. In 1840 Ibrahim Pasha, 
the son of Mohammed Ali of 
Egypt, having invaded Syria, 
entered Damascus as a con- 
queror, and for the first time 
compelled it to receive within 
its gates the representatives of 
Western Powers. Many in 
Syria to this day regret that the career of 
the energetic Egyptian was interrupted by 
European intervention ; for with his little 
army of hardy Egyptians, fed on the coarsest 
black bread, he simply went and did what 
the Turkish Government, with the army of | 
the Empire at its control, has for the last 
quarter of a century been protesting that it 
cannot do, administer justice impartially to 
Muslim and Christian alike. Again in 1860, 
when war was raging in the Lebanon between | 
the Druzes and Maronites, the infection 
spread to the fanatical Muslims of Damascus, 
who swooped down with fire and sword on 
the Christian quarter, and carried all before 
them in their fury. At this crisis, while the 
Turkish soldiers stood impotently looking 
on, or aided their co-religionists in the work 
of slaughter, it was left to Abd-el-Kader, 
himself a Muslim, who had fought bravely 
though unsuccessfully for the independence 
of his own country, to confront with a mere 
handful of his Algerines the blood-thirsty 
monsters and to check the tide of carnage. 
This last outbreak of fanaticism had at least 
one good result. The turbulent district of 
Lebanon was practically disjoined from 
Turkish rule, and under Datid Pasha, the 





first Christian governor, made a separate | 








f a house in Damascu 


pashalic, from whose confines the Turkish 
soldiery are by European stipulation strictly 
excluded. The history of the mountain 
under him and his successors makes one 
regret that the experiment which was then 
tried had not been made on a larger scale. 
Damascus remains one of the most fanatical 
of Muslim cities ; but, unless the signs of the 
times deceive us, the time is fast approaching 
when it must enter on a better course. 

But now we must bid farewell to the old 


| city, and leaving behind us its various in- 


habitants dwelling in their separate quarters 
in their mutual animosities, and quitting the 
stream of mingled life which flows in the 
compressed channels of the narrow streets, 
we enter a low portal in a plain mud wall, 
and, after crossing a narrow court, find our- 
selves in the seclusion of a modern house in 
Damascus. _ A spacious marble-paved court, 
open to the sky, is surrounded on all sides 
by the more public part of the house, where 
numerous windows, with their green lattice- 
work, form a pleasing contrast to the dead 
mud and wood walls of the exterior, and a 
passage leads to a similar court within, set 
apart for the women. In the midst of the 
court is a fountain with abundant water, 
around which and throughout the court are 











Abd-el-Kader. 


flowers and fruit trees of various hue and 
fragrance. A leewan, or open recess on one 
side, tempts us by its cool shade and pretty 
sparkling fountain, and as we recline on its 
silken cushions, and mark on wall and 
ceiling the Arabesque tracery, and curious 
mosaic, and intricate interlacing of texts in 
various colours, we imagine that we are 
transported to some scene in the Arabian 
Tales. The subdued light and the still calm 
lull us to repose ; the gurgling water at our 
feet carries us away to the distant hills, and 
we seem to hear the rolling river recounting 
the phases in the stream of life which it has 
witnessed during these thousands of years. 
And again we seem to stand in the old 
temple, and see Naaman the Syrian, as his 





master leans on his hand, bowing down to 
Rimmon ; this vision fades before statues and 
rites of the Greek and Roman mythology 
again, the Cross stands where idols 
and anon the sound of Christian worship is 
mingled with the prayers of Islam, till the 
latter prevail. And again the ear catches 
the sound of the bubbling fountain, and the 
ever-running water and that old Greek in- 
scription seem all that is left of our dream ; 
and the two together seem to say that that 
long panorama of history that has been un- 
rolled before us is only part of a greater 
plan working on to a glorious time, when 
** the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ.” 


stood: 
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BABY LIZZIE. 


A LITTLE face, 
Most pure and fair and delicately shaded, 
With hair that golden in the sunlight gleamed ; 
Wee, pattering feet, whose music had invaded 
Each nook of home and heart; blue eyes that seemed 
To us like sapphires, in their dept 





ths were hidden 
Such changeful lights, th ugh often they would wea 
A far-off look, mysterious, as if bidden 
To gaze on visions that we might not share ; 
Soft baby-hands, whose clinging touch brought nearer 
All precious things tl iat earth or heaven can know: 
This was our darling, and a'l love seemed dearer 
Because we loved her s 
saby Lizzie ! 








Such joy was ours 
We wondered, looking back into the distance, 
How life had passed with us before se birth ; 
For two brief years the light of her existence 
Intensified all other li 
O spotless dreams we di 
Glad possibilities for ye 
O little life, outgrowing all, and wearing 
So soon the robe of immort lity ! 
uth abides, thoug] hopes have perished, 
The flowers she love n and bloom 
While we are mourning for « ne blossom cheti 








Yet 








So tenderly in vain— 
>] ! 
saby ‘Lizz e! 


A little grave, 
Where the first snowdrop wakes, and grasses bowing, 
Unresting o’er her rest, their vigi keer s 
And the last leaves of autumn fall unknowing 
What lies so far below in dreamless sleep— 
Her simple —— iings that we treasure weeping, 
Deeming all sacred that were her delight— 
The things she wore, each tiny garment keeping, 
Some dearremembrance folded out of sight; 
We think of these till, as the shadows darken 
We seem to hear her footsteps on the 
And stay the beating of our hearts to hearke1 
For one who is not there— 
Baby Lizzie ! 
O prattling voice 
Shall never wind of earth bring 
A 











1 »]- x + - 
back that sweetness 


speech fF 


Of early striving after perfect s; 

















Life grew so still wher 1, hushed ere its completeness, 
The 1 ast faint echo ] issed beyon 1 our reach. 
O shining hair, shal yer sunbeam linger, 
Hid in the tendrils of that kindred gold, 
Or moonbeam lay thereon its transient finger 
In silent benediction, as of old ? 
O little life, so precious while it tarried, 
To learn with us earth’s sorrows and 
Now safe for ever where the 
In the Eternal arms— 
Baby Lizzie! 
Yet she is ours ; 
The mysteries of the valley interven 
Have grown less dim since she went safely t igh ; 


The harmonies of heaven have deeper meanin; 
Because our darling learns to sing them too, 
The kingdom whence her happy spirit beckons 
Is nearer now than earth could be again; 
And love forgets to murmur, while it reckons 
How far her happiness exceeds our pain. 
O shortening years, sweep onward and discover 
How brief the pathway to that open door, 
Where she will wait, to welcome those who love her, 
«nd we shall find once more 
Baby Lizzie! MARY ROWLES, 
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NO. II.—STEAM: AND TRAVELLING AT A PENNY A MILE, 


JT is a trite remark that in the providence 

of God things secular and things spiritual, 
things small and things great, are connected 
remarkably together, and that you can never 
tell, from the first aspect of common things, 
to what extraordinary events they may be 
leading the way. The remark is wonderfully 
verified in the revolutions of recent times 
in some of the chief branches of our industry. 
Very great results have flowed and are flow- 
ing from very i 
said that long ago, a Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, having married, con- 















trary to the College statutes, and having been | 


deprived and expelled for his breach of the 


7 








. or 
similar movements with the like result. The 
stocking frame thus devised, after a time of 
great unpopularity among workmen, at last 
carried the day. A more revolutionary dis- 
covery was Arkwright’s “ spinning - jenny.” 
Arkwright, who was then a_ barber, was 
trying to solve the insoluble problem of the 
perpetual motion, when he fell upon a con- 
trivance that made the old spinning-wheel 
little better than an antiquarian relic. At 
least such seemed likely to be its destination, 
as soon as Arkwright’s patents should have 
expired. People asked in dismay, where 
would the hands be found to weave all the 
cotton and worsted that would be spun when 
Arkwright’s jenny should be introduced into 
every mill? To this question only one 
answer presented itself to a country clergyman 
whose mind was turned to the subject, the 
cev. Dr. Cartwright. Somebody, he said, 


must invent a weaving-mill, and if machinery | 


could be made to play chess, he did not see 
why it should not be taught to weave. As 
for himself he had never even seen a loom, 
nor could he have dreamed that he would be 
the “somebody.” But the idea fascinated 
him, and as he walked in his garden his 
children would observe him flinging about 
his arms in a strange fashion, imitating appa- 


rently the motion of the shuttle in the loom. | 


At last the invention was completed; and 
Cartwright’s “ power-loom” was ready to re- 


ceive into its bosom and turn into beautiful 


ignificant beginnings. It is | 


law of celibacy, was reduced for a living to | 
creat straits; and then, when watching the | 
rs of his wife, who tried by knitting to | 
rn a little, the idea occurred to him of con- | 
structing a machine which should perform | 


| fabrics all the material that could be piled 
| upon it from the industrious fingers of Ark- 
| wright’s jenny. 

But jennies and power-looms must be pro- 
| pelled by some strong force, and neither wind 
| nor water, human hands nor human feet were 
thoroughly equal to such a task. A new 
propelling agent was needed. In a way 
equally wonderful, Providence was preparing 
the agent. On the banks of the Clyde, a 
youth three years younger than Arkwrigit, 
and seven years older than Cartwright, was 
amusing himself with his aunt’s tea-kettle. 
Mrs. Muirhead got impatient with the meddle- 
someness of the boy. Now he would take 
off the lid, and then put it on ; sometimes he 
would hold a cup, and sometimes a silver 
spoon, over the steam; and then he would 
watch the exit of the steam from the spout, 
and count the drops of water into which it 
became condensed. “How would Mrs, 
Muirhead have stared if a prophet had told 
her that these idle pranks of her nephew, as 
she considered them, would give birth toa 
revolution that would change the aspect of 
the world, that would quickly expand villages 
into colossal towns, cover whole parishes and 
counties with workshops, spread over the 
world a network of iron, along which both 
men and merchandise would be whirled with 
almost the speed of lightning, and multiply 
a thousandfold the power of man over the 
products of nature !” * 

All this must have been planned by Him 
who sees the end from the beginning, who 
is “wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working.” Can we trace a moral purpose in 
the revolution? For what end has it been 
all ordained? Has it made the world 
happier? Or, what is more important, has 
it made it better? At first one is inclined 
| very decidedly to say, No. Were the quiet 
days of spinning-wheels and household looms 
not better than these feverish times of 
rushing and whizzing? Tall chimneys, big 
towns of dingy streets and crowded alleys, 
trains rushing at such speed that when they 
go off their course there is all the carnage 
and horror of a battle-field, steamboats dash- 
| ing along so that when they come against 
one another hundreds of immortal beings 


* “ Heads and Hands in the World of Labour,’’ by W. G. 
| B., p. 4 
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are sepia, feverish excitement, haste to | 


be rich, betting, gambling, drinking, all at 
high pressure—are these the features of a 
good and happy age? Are such the times 
for the virtuous woman of the Book of Pro- 
verbs to flourish, times for holy family worship 

and quiet Sabbaths and tranquil scenes 7 
domestic felicity? Is this new order of 
society really for good? Does it bring the 


blessing from Mount Gerizim, or the curse | 


from Ebal ? 

It may be well before answering these 
questions to consider a little more fully an 
extent and character of the social change 
which have been brought about by the agency 
of steam. 
are in the first place evil, and these evil 
must be studied, and the true remedies for 
them must be found and applied with the 
help of God before the result on the whole 
can become good. 

In the first place, steam has swallowed up 
a vast number of little industries, and has 
concentrated lab and labourers to 


ou 


enormous extent in a few great centres of 
population. 
Some yet living are old enough to re- 


member the popular fury that raged in many 
places against machinery. It seemed at first 
the mortal foe of the poor man. It robbed 
him of his employment, or at least of remu- 


Undoubtedly some of its effects | 


from the door. The traveller in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lerwick, the capital of the Shet- 
lands, may observe young women carrying to 
the town on their backs a basket or “creel” 
of peats, and knitting busily all the while 
some fabric of Shetland wool. For carrying 
the peats, which involves travelling four or 
five miles, they receive, or they lately received, 


twopence. For knitting those beautiful fa- 
brics they get a remuneration about equally 


liberal. In other country places industry is at 
a similar discount. Times are not favourable 
for country carpenters, or smiths, or manu- 
facturers of any description. Jobbing and 
local work of course remain, but all manu- 
factured articles are got cheaper and better 
at some great centre where steam machinery 
is used. In itself this is an evil. It dimi- 
nishes the healthy diversity of employments in 


| country districts, makes all the work that is 


an 


done more monotonous and more mechanical, 
and sends the young people to seek for em- 
ployment in the great crowded cities. It is 
ever reducing the population of our country 


| parishes and i increasing that of our towns. 


nerative wages, and reduced existence to the 
starvation point. It seemed to take the | 


bread out of his children’s mouths, and the 
longer it went on, and the more that it was 
improved, the more disastrous did its efiects 


become. It crushed all hope; the man who 
had to make his fingers compete with 


machinery was in a hopeless plight. He could 
only become poorer and poorer, and at the 
end of his course starvation or the poor- 
house stared him in the face. 

It is true this lamentable time has passed 
away, because society has at length adjusted 
itself to the new order of things. But the 
new order of things implies that many a little 
indlustry of the past has ceased to be. The 
out-door labourer does not now a to hi 
loom in wet weather or in dark for 
an ordinary loom has no chance against 
machinery. Housewives and their domest 
do not now make their own linen, using such 
odd times to do soas are not otherwise taken 
up; linen can be bought better and cheaper 
than itcan be made at home. The spinning- 


S 
ays 

ral 

rat 


ICS 


wheel has gone tot the lumber garret in old | 


houses, and is nowhere in new. Or if it sur- 
vive, as for instance in the Shetland Islands, 
it hardly serves at its best to keep the wolt 


While this process is going on big indus- 
tries are constantly becoming bigger. Steam 
is like the electric light ; you must either have 
it on a large scale or not at all. The reason 
is, it does not pay onasmall scale. The more 
powerful the steam-engine and the more ex- 
tensive the machinery, so much the cheaper 
is the production, other things being equal, 
and the greater the profit. All improvements 
in machinery are wh re itly tending to draw 
greater and greater numbers of people into 
the same employment. ‘Thirty or forty years 
ago, and even less, a factory was considered 
gigantic that employed two or three thousand 
hands. At the present day it would hardly 
be esteemed extraordinary unless the number 
employed were ten or twelve thousand. What 
it will be in the twentieth century, now begin- 


ning to cast its shadow before it, who can 
tell? Meanwhile large towns are swelling 


out to enormous dimensions. London has 
become a great nation; Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Birmingham are as populous 
as London was a century ago. What used 
to be counted big towns are now esteemed 
but villages; till your town reaches a popu- 
lation of a hundred thousand it is hardly 
worthy of the name. 

Now it is one of the most painful facts of 


| modern experience, that in a moral and spi- 


ritual point of view the rapid huddling of 
population together in a few great towns is a 
most serious evil. First, there is the loss of 


the genius doci of a country parish—the in- 
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sensible but powerful influence of a neigh- 
bourhood which for the most part is moral 
and respectable. In a new town neighbour- 
hood there is no genius Joci, unless it is a 
genius of a very evil sort. Then there is the 


loss of individuality—the loss of the feeling 
of being somebody. Every one in the country 


is somebody, known and known about ; but 





in the great town individuality is swallowed | 


new-comer is simply an atom in 
a great mass—a grain of sand on a vast 
plain. How often this is followed by the 
loss of Church connection and all the hallowed 
influences of the gospel, every Christian 
worker in our large towns knows. Moreover, 
in large communities vice has facilities for 
hiding itself which smaller places do not 
furnish. And the many places that exist for 
indulging in vice multiply temptation and 
increase the number of the victims. And 
evil in large towns can concentrate itself, and 
can find, alas! that union is strength. The 
public sentiment becomes corrupt, sin acquires 
the force and dimensions of a torrent, and 
multitudes are caught in its eddies and swept 
along. Moral sinks are formed like Augean 
stables, which no human power can cleanse. 
Heathenism reigns under the very shadow of 
the Christian Church, In short, such a state 
of things arises that even when it is grappled 
with by g ants like Dr. Chalm« ers, who can 
draw the best of our Christian chivalry around 
them, all that is accomplished is to diminish 
the spread of the evil ; no way to exterminate 
it has yet been found. 

To set off against this, no doubt we have 


up; the 


many things cheape We have cheaper 
clothes, cheaper furniture, cheaper books, 


cheaper Bibles, newsp apers, pictures, fruit, 
watches, jewellery, a what not. We can 
travel much more cheaply. Some of these 
are real benefits. The single fact of cheap 
Bibles is a set-off against a large share of the 
evils that have been touched on. A Bible 
at sixpence or eightpence, and a New Testa- 
ment at twopence, are great wonders. What 
excuse can any one have for not having a 
copy of the Word of God? Nay, what ex- 
cuse can any one have for not presenting a 
copy of it to any one who may not have the 
means of buying it? What a mighty obliga- 
tion do we not lie under to spread a book 
now so easily multiplied! What an ines- 
timable number of blessed narratives, glo- 
rious promises, useful admonitions, and bright 
hopes, all secured by infallible guarantees, 
may we not find in a twopenny ‘Testament ? 
Rules to guide us through life, words to 
cheer us in death, the title-deeds of a glorious 





inheritance, examples of noblest achieve. 
ment, bright glimpses of heaven, sweetest 
songs of the New Jerusalem. May not this 
one fact throw much light on the design of 
Providence in this matter of steam? If 
nothing else but cheap Bibles resulted from it, 
would there not be something to balance the 
many evils of modern social life ? 

It must be owned that the new kinds of 
employment which men, women, and children 
receive under the reign of steam are not un- 
exceptionable. Mill-work is monotonous, and 
mill-society very mixed; and monotonous 
work and mixed society are not favourable to 
the moral and spiritual nature. Monotony 
breeds a craving for excitement, and the result, 


both to men and women, is often most un- 
wholesome. Then young women in mills 
grow up without training tor domestic duty, 


and are not likely to make homes comfort bie 


when they are thrown into cl harge of them, 
The position of the “hands” in a factory 
is not very enviable. A “Shand” does not 
usually get on comfortably with his employer. 


The old feudal system was bad in many ways, 
but there were often good things about it; 
the factory system leaves out all the good, 
Masters and men are too often on the worst 
of terms ; and very often time seems to widen 
the breach. The masters become imperious, 
the men The air becomes charged 
with explosives. Each factory 
presents the crater of a volcano, threatening 
an eruption some day. With all this around 
us can we, in our secret heart, be — for 
the reign of steam, under which all these ugly 
things have begun to be? 

The truth is, SOC iety has to be organized 
on a new basis, and this it is not easy to do. 
But for our comfort, let us mark that Chris- 
tianity is the only power capable of achiev- 
ing the reorganization. ‘The tendency of the 
new order of things without rig is to 
communism, anarchy, and chaos. King Steam 
apart from the gospel tends to the destruction 
of society. ‘The monotonous life of the factory 
operative craves something e Without 
the spirit of Christianity it gets dissatisfied 
and demands revolu- 





at 
suiien. 
chimney re- 


Se. 


with the existing order, 

tion. If we ask the sages of the world what 
is coming, one _— we are “shooting Ni- 
agara ;” another says, “ After me the deluge.” 


He that sitteth on the throne saith, ‘* Behold, 
I make all things new.” 

But how can Christ effect the task of 
verting the masses of humanity, piled together 
in our great cities, into a happier and better so- 


con- 


ciety than that which they aa dispossessed ? 
Can the life of great manufacturing towns 
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ever become purer and better than that of the 
quiet glens and smiling cottages whose in- 
mates have been swept into the bare barrack 
or the dreary back slum ? | 

First of all, hearts must be won to Christ. | 
In Him men must be reconciled to God and 
receive the new nature, the new hope, the | 
new inheritance, the new view of life and 
death, of things present and things to come ; 
the new sense of the dignity of man, the new 
ambition of a fellow-worker with God, the 
new expectation of that elevation and enlarge- | 
ment of existence towards which, to those who 
love God, all things work together. ‘This is 
the same whether in town or country, for it is | 
the one great foundation of all true life, and 
of all true blessing. 

It is a great point to realise that the | 
problem is in the hands of Christ. All these | 
dreary evils that prey on our large cities, and | 
that give rise in our minds to such hopeless 
feelings, are present to the mind of Christ, 
and are counted by Him among the things 
which are to be made new. Some think that | 
the process of renovation will be sudden and | 
entirely miraculous. But the revealed prin- | 
ciple of Divine Providence is, “one year is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day.” We cannot 
doubt that Jesus Christ is abundantly able, if | 
He wills, slowly to arrest the forces of evil, 
and give new weight and life to the forces of 
good. We do not dogmatize; the change | 
may be efiected suddenly, but it is more in 
the line of His past proceedings to work 
slowly, adding a little improvement age after 
age, until things are ripe for the final con- 
summation. But it should give us both 
comfort and encouragement that the work is 
His, and that the ablest of philanthropists 
and Christian reformers are but instruments 
in His hands, 

In what way a purer, holier, and happier 
community is ever to emerge out of the | 
mighty masses of our modern cities it is | 
beyond our power to divine. We see some | 
elements, however, in this modern agglome- | 
ration of human beings, that are capable of | 
making things better if only they were guided | 
by good and skilful hands. | 

Thus there is no doubt that big and busy 
communities favour intellectual development. 
As iron sharpeneth iron, so human beings in 
quick contact with each other sharpen their 
mutual faculties, Then there are in towns 
classes, lectures, apparatus, books, and so 
forth, to give one a stronger and better-fur- 
nished mind, more knowledge, and more 
wisdom. And there are more opportunities | 





of cultivating social life, of friend meeting 
friend, and helping him out of the stores of 
his knowledge or the conclusions of his ex- 
perience. 

But really the outstanding advantage of 
the reign of steam is that it cheapens some 
of the necessaries of life, and enlarges the 
workman’s earnings. It seems part of the 
plan of the great Lord of Providence that in 
the good time coming hewers of wood and 
drawers of water are to have a somewhat 
easier lot. In the exercise of His gracious 
benevolence He designs to lighten the bur- 
dens of toil, and make the life of the multi- 
tude somewhat easier. The reign of steam 
brings elements for this purpose—but how 
grievously are they misappropriated and 
marred! Who can fathom the loving pur- 
poses of our gracious Father? He designs 
that the labourer shall be better clothed, 
better fed, better housed, better taught, have 
more leisure, more opportunity for culti- 
vating the social joys and amenities of life. 
We do not doubt that it is for such ends that 
steam has been brought into the field by the 
heavenly Father, but meanwhile the gitt has 
been turned to much evil. Ultimately the 
divine purpose will assert itself, and this 
power, which in the meantime has seemed to 
throw us so much back, morally and spiritu- 
ally, will become an important factor in the 
great millennium. 

It is one of the compensations brought in 
by the steam-engine that it enables us so 
easily to quit for a time the great bustling 
city which it has contributed to pile together. 
Travelling, once the luxury of the few, has 
become the easy resource of the many. The 
penny-a-mile train, a fruit of the thought of 
the legislature for the masses, has become 
one of the great institutions of the country. 
Friends settled in different parts of the island 
can now see one another’s faces at a com- 
paratively small expenditure of both time and 
money. Christmas and New Year’s gather- 
ings are made much easier. When a distant 
relation falls sick, friends can much more 
easily hasten to the bedside and afford their 
much-prized help. The penny-a-mile train 
thus conspires with the penny post to bind 
families together and develop their affections. 
On the other hand, it brings some of the 
pleasures and advantages of travelling within 
the reach of the very poorest classes. We 
fear that as yet this benefit is but little 
understood. ‘The masses of the people have 
not yet learned much of the pleasure and 
benefit of travel. To most of them the 





excursion means only a day of excitement 
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and abandon, when, like John Gilpin’s horse, 
icht glad te miss the lumbering r of the} 
* they go off at a tangent “from all 
‘here is, indeed, a large class in 
the community who are rapidly becoming 
educated to appreciate all that is presented 
to them in new scenes and among new 
people. Travel to them represents a most 
real enjoyment, a quiet, wholesome exhilara- 
tion of spirit, an opportunity of learning 
y things by the eye and the ear rather 
than by — meiceuiad of the brain ; so that 
year.after year they go back to the same spot 
on the seasic ie, or the same perch among the | 
mountains, and enjoy themselves more and } 
more. 

There is no doubt that this taste is spread- | 
ing rapidly among the middle classes, and | 
there is no good reason why it should not | 
take hold of the masses. No doubt the | 
one holiday in the year, the one day’s visit to 
the seaside or the mountains, is very different | 
from the residence there for a month ; but if 
the pleasure and benefit of the thing were | 
once realised, ways and means might be | 
found of extending the period of enjoyment. 
Did not the late Bayard Taylor, while only a | 
working man, find the means of travelling | 








| 


| over most of Europe ? 


‘Where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” ‘Travelling in another 
generation or two may quite probably be the 
heritage of the many. But we trust ‘that by 
that time the taste will have become esta- 
blished that seeks the purer and quieter 
elements of enjoyment from this fountain, 
and that not content with mere enjc oyment, 
seeks to give as well as receive, to think of 
the welfare of the new peoples that are visited, 
and to give them the invitation which Moses 
gave to his brother-in-law, ‘‘ We are journey- 

ing to the land of which the Lord hath said, 
I will : give it you; come ye with us, and we 
will do you good.” 

One conclusion from what has now been 
said is surely worth serious notice—we must 
watch the changes which Providence brings 
about in our social life e, try to prevent them 
from becoming evils, and to turn them, 
through God’s grace, into sources of good. 
Watch we must, for new wine cannot be put 
into old bo ttle, else the bottles burst. All 
these social changes are of God’s devising, 
and the right improvement of them, however 

difficult or even impossible it may seem, is 
el mbraced 1 in the prayer which He has taught 
us, ‘* Thy kingdom come!” 








ONCE DEAF 
A Visit to Ealing College for th 
(7% beautiful afternoon, some weeks 


ago, a large c ympany might have bee: 

seen gathering in the groun ls of a pleasant 
country-seat some ten miles away from 
London. There was no sign of archery 
or lawn tennis or other outdoor amusement 
on the spacious lawn; it was, in fact, for | 
serious business we were assembling. Now 
and then mee formidable but familiar word 
“ examination” might have been overheard, 
amidst gr te of visitors here and there con- 
versing, and soon we were invited into the 
house, and taken to a large drawing-room, 
opening at one end into a conservatory 
gorgeous with choice flowers. At a table 
facing the rows of seats with which the room 
was fill ed, sat two grey-haired gentlemen ; 
and beside the table was a large black easel- 
board, inscribed with short words and mono- 
syllabic sounds ; and also a frame hung with 
brightly coloured calico pictures. Grouped 
around these were some half-dozen little 
children, whom we had just before seen 
sporting merrily on the lawn. 

It was hard to believe, as we looked 
the bright, happy, speaking faces of these 


| and lip-reading ; the so-called 


AND DUMB. 


¢ Oral Enstruction of the Deaf 


little boys and girls, that they were all totally 
deaf; some from birth, some from their 
earliest years. But so it was, and we were 
gathered that day to see and hear what 
could be done—what had been done—to 
restore these bereaved ones to a place in the 
world of human intercourse; not by means 


| of the poor substitute for speech and hear- 


ing, finger and sign language, but articulation 
x ' ‘German ” 
system of training the deaf, by which the 
designation “deaf and dumb,” so generally 


| applied to them in this country, is entirely 
| falsified, The little pupils before us came 


from the College close by, which was opened 
about eighteen months ago for such education 
of the deaf. 

And now the teacher of these children, 
Mr. K- , who is devoting his life to this 
blessed work, lifted a tiny girl upon a chair 
in fall view of us all, — pointed to the 

syllables, containing each a different vowel- 
snund, on the boar d. ( Duite correctly, very 
distinctly, and ina peculiarly pleasant voice 
the child uttered them ; now and then, a little 


puzzled, she looked into her teacher’s face, 
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and read off the required sound by watching 
his lips as he pronounced it. Seventeen 
different sounds, connected with the five 
vowels, she thus read out, and then wrote 
some of them herself on the board, at her 
teacher’s dictation. 


or 


This little one, now six | 


years old, was not born deaf, but had lost | 


her hearing at the age of two; she had been 
only a few months at the College. 

Next came a very delicate-looking little 
boy, also a new-comer at the College; his 
attainments equalled those of little Katie, 
though he, Mr. K told us, had come to 





him with the power to put forth his voice | 


almost gone. “This is always the case 
sooner or later with the totally deaf, whose 
hearing has been lost very early in life,” said 
Mr. K “then, under intense excite- 
ment alone, the vocal chord emits sounds, so 
unnatural, so discordant, as only to cause 
distress to those around them.” 

The next pupil brought forward especially 
interested us, for we had witnessed 
examination, the result of her first six months’ 
training, a year before. It was pleasant 
indeed to mark little Nellie’s progress in 
general brightness and vigour, as well as in 
the special process under consideration ; and 
this in spite of occasional weakness of the 
eyes, which had of course needed the ten- 
derest care, since it is entirely through their 
sense of seeing that these dear children are 
rescued from the ranks of the dumb. While 
Nellie had made great progress in articulation 
and lip-reading generally, it had taken ali the 
time of her abode at the College to learn to 
pronounce the sound of K; and this gave us 
some idea of the patience needed in this kind 
of education, while the way in which her 
teacher led her up to this, from sound to 
sound, told of the skill and care devoted to 
her. When at length the little one, helping 
herself by an application of her finger to her 
tongue, rang out her K with a pretty look of 
triumph, there was a little kindly sympathetic 
laughter amongst the absorbed spectators ; 
but I think that on the whole we were nearer 
to tears than laughter throughout that strange 
examination. 

Then a little girl, rather older than her 
companions, was lifted on the chair. “This 
child when she came to us,” remarked Mr. 
K , “had been so injured in disposition 
by the unwise treatment often pursued with 
such afflicted ones by ignorant friends, that 
it was matter for serious doubt whether we 
could receive her. It is not generally under- 
stood that the only right way is to treat such 
children from the first as we do hearing 
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children, in all possible respecis. This lit 
girl, had we not taken her, would soon | 
become hopelessly imbecile. She is now 
altogether a different being.” was a 
very pretty, graceful little creature ; evidently 
on the happiest terms with her deaf com- 
panions, and already quite docile with her 
teacher, and able to decipher and utter many 
sounds pointed out to her on the board or 
pronounced by her teacher’s lips. 

But the most remarkable instance of suc- 
cessful training was that of 


She 
ne 
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uw 


little boy nine 
years old, whose sweet face had made a 
deep impression on us a year before. Then 
his weakness of voice was mentioned as a 
difficulty in his training, and still his chest 
was not strong, but much improved. This, 
be it observed, is one great benefit of this 
German system of vocal speech for the 
deaf, that it brings the lungs into healthful 
exercise. One of our greatest chest-doctors 
states that “he has noticed how large a 
number of deaf mutes suffer from chest dis- 
eases simply from their not using their vocal 
organs.” 

Not only in vocal power had this little 
Bertie gained ground, he could now speak 
and write the names of the objects on the 
calico pictures before him—sky, clouds, 
birds ; he could answer his teacher's ques- 
tions, and write down his answers on the 
board ; also say distinctly and write the days 
of the week and months of the year. 

“Can you hear me, Bertie?” asked Mr. 
K . 

““No; because I am deaf.” 

* Are you dumb ?” 

“No, no!” and vehemently the little 
fellow shook his head. Two or three times 
the raising of this question occasioned an 
earnest, animated protest on the children’s 
part. 

‘“‘ What is o’clock, Bertie ?” 

The child looked across the room ; but 
the clock was hidden by the throng of visitors 
standing round the wall, behind the seated 
portion of the audience. Bertie shook his 
head, and the teacher produced his watch. 

“It is six minutes past five,” said the 
little fellow instantly. 

By this time the question had probably 
arisen in many minds, as in ours, “Is it 
possible, at all events thus early, to convey 
any idea of things unseen to these children 
through such limited of inter- 
course ?” 

Unasked, the answer was now given. 
** Who made the sky, Bertie?” 
“ God made the sky,” distinctly, reverently 
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the sweet voice replied, while the child’s 
clear eyes, full of thoughtful intelligence, were 


went on. 
“Where does God live ?’ 
“God lives in heaven.” 
“‘Can God see you ?” 
“ Yes, in the day and in the night.” 
“Why do you go to church ?” 
‘‘ The church is God’s house, and I go to 
pray to Him.” 
* Do you pray to Him every day?” 
“Yes, in the morning and in the evening.” 
“ What do you say to Him?” 


? 


| 


lifted to his teacher’s face, and the dialogue | 


| the work in question could have been go 


| concerning it. We were merely told that the 


The child then spoke slowly and quite | 
clearly the simple words of his morning and | 


evening prayer. Very sweet it was to hear 


the name of Jesus Christ thus uttered by lips | 


which, but for a ministry of Christ-like patient | 


love, would have been sealed as dumb. Long 
ere that holy name thus sounded through 
the room most of us must have been realising 
that the Lord was there ; that this work was 
of Him who “setteth the solitary in families,” 
—one of those Heaven-sent compensations 
which speak the presence of our Father in 
this sin-and-sorrow-marred yet redeemed 
earth. 

A physician present that day told me how 
a deaf lady of his acquaintance had at the 
age of seventy mastered, with almost in- 
credible patience and diligence, the power of 


lip-reading and articulation ; and when at the , 


—. 


last her dying hands availed not for sign and 
finger speech, she was able to receive spiritual 
comfort in this better way, and leave to her 
loved ones, with her once dumb lips, the 
assurance of her perfect peace. 

It was wisely done that the chairman ab. 
stained from lengthy remarks on this occa. 
sion. No pleading for sympathy and help in 


eloquent as the simple utterances of the deaf 
children ; and, indeed, the venerable president 
of the meeting confessed himself too much 


affected by the scene to speak at any length 


object of the Ealing College was primarily 
the training of teachers in the German system, 
that it may be carried into private homes, 
and the education of the deaf as an isolated ' 
class be avoided. For £50 a year such 
pupil-teachers are received at the College. 
We went over this, and were delighted with 
its cheerful, spacious rooms and pretty gardens. 
Liberal aid is needed for the maintaining and 
extending of this good work, at present little 
known in England, though it has flourished 
in Germany among all ranks for years past. 
Well might our chairman, after expressing 
his pleasure and surprise on this occasion, 
remind us how blessed, because so truly 
beneficent, in its humble way so Christ-like, 
was the ministry of love, and patience, and 
skill, whose effects we had witnessed that 
day. ALICE JANE TURNER. 





WOMEN OF 


“THE Living Water I will give to thee ;"— 

How sweetly still the words come back 
to me! 

I heard them uttered in a crowded street, 

When I was weary of the noontide heat, 

And wearier yet of that great load of care 

Which I, a lonely woman, had to bear ; 

A sudden yearning thrilled me, and I came 

Nearer the throng to learn the speaker's name. 


He spake of Living Water, and at first 
knew not that he meant the spirit’s thirst 
That could be quenched alone by streams Divine ; 
But slowly to this eager heart of mine 
Came the sweet knowledge :—crystal draughts may flow 
From wells our fathers dug long years ago, 
3ut One, and only One, has power to give 
The living tide by which the soul can live. 





JERUSALEM. 


He was not beautiful, nor grand of mien; 

And yet methought that I had never seen 

A look so tender—so divinely sweet ; 

All unawares my heart began to beat 

With newborn hope, the sorrows of the past 

Faded from sight, and gladness dawned at 
last, 

For in that moment I began to see 

What this strange life of ours is meant to be. 


ARTHUR CLIVE. 
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AN ISLAND OF THE BLEST. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


“ Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow; 
Nor ever wind blows loudly: but it lies 


Deep-meadowed, happy: fair with orchard-lawns 


And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 


“¥ 7EDER Napoli e poi morir.”—And I 

truly believe I should have died, had 
we stayed many days longer in that most | 
abominable of cities, which, despite its lovely 
position, seated, queen-like, with head on the 
hill-tops and feet in the blue Mediterranean, 
and blessed with a climate the most heavenly | 
in Europe, will always rest upon my mind as 
a place to be fled from, almost as Lot fled | 
from the Cities of the Plain. 

Imagine the worst population of the worst 
dens in Paris, London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, | 
degraded to the lowest depth that misery and | 
vice, acting and re-acting upon one another, | 
can degrade a race, ugly, stunted, diseased, | 
deformed, not pent up within its own quarters, 
but sweeping like a flood, with its noise, | 
filth, and brutality, through all the streets— 
streets where everybody drives—no decent 
person ever attempts to walk—-picture this, 
and you have a faint conception of the 
miserable, beautiful, diabolical city. <A 
friend who had long known it said to me 
sorrowfully the other day that the best wish 
he could have for Naples was to become a 
second Pompeii in a new eruption of Ve- 
suvius. 

Yet there she sits, as sat Neapolis of old, 
in view of the same magnificent bay, the same 
gracefully-curved mountain with its slender 
spiral of white smoke curling innocently into 
the intense blue sky; and the easy-minded 
folk who travel ex prince and see all things 
mundane and moral from the point of view 
of the Hotel Bristol, go away saying that 
Naples is the most charming place in all the 
world. But to any one who possesses what 
has been called “the enthusiasm of humanity” 
—who has a keen sense of the human-ness of 
travel—of the pleasure of observing, medi- 
tating upon, and taking an interest in one’s 
fellow-creatures of different races, noting the 
points of difference as well as of unity, and 
coming to the tender conclusion that they are 
our fellow-creatures after all—to such an one 
this lovely city is one of the saddest cities 
under God’s sun. 

We fled from it, even though it was into a 
mist almost as dense as that into which his- 
torians tell us the wretched Pompeians fled 
when the burning mountain drove them into 


the se, and the heaving sea threw them back | 
a 











TENNYSON. 
upon the land. On the Chiaja—(I shall 
never hear that exquisite song, “ Santa 


Lucia,” without catching in memory a whiif 
of the abominable odour of the place)—on 
the quay one could scarcely see ten yards 
ahead. The Bay of Naples, with all its 
magnificent views, had totally disappeared. 
The little steamer bound for Capri was _half- 
invisible. Beyond it stretched an impene- 


| trable, not blackness, but whiteness, shroud- 


ing the entire sea-world, and extending a 
good way up into the clouds. Such a fog, 
the Neapolitans told us, had not been seen 
here for more than twenty years. 

Still, since the Capri boat was starting, a 
friend advised us to risk everything and start 
with her. For though she was advertised to 
sail daily, she very seldom did. The slightest 
hindrance, such as a not-sufficient comple- 
ment of passengers, or an unpropitious wind, 
which would make it difficult for the said 
passengers to enter the Blue Grotto, or even 
a light breeze so as to give them an unpleasant 
voyage,is always enough to detain these fair- 
weather Italian sailors. What would they 
think of our sailors and our steamboats, 
which go ploughing in any weather through 
our stormy northern seas ? 

This sea was calm, at any rate ; a perfect 
duck-pond. We traversed it blindly, not seeing 
more than a few yards before us, yet with the 
aggravating knowledge that on every side was 
the wonderful scenery of that wonderful bay. 
We had to imagine everything, for nothing 
could we see. However, we had our distrac- 
tions in the shape of some more than ordinarily 
queer tourists and a wandering vocalist, who 
sang “ Santa Lucia” and various other Nea- 
politan ditties in a sweet tenor, and with skill 
and expression that would have done credit 
to many finished singers. Truly, Italians 
seem born to sing, like their own nightingales. 
But they cannot work as we can. The dolce 


far niente penetrates their inmost souls ; even 


if they do contrive to do something it is 
done slowly, lazily, desultorily. An English 
or Scotch steamboat would have made the 
voyage in probably one hour, yet though we 
started, or were supposed to start, at half-past 
eight, it was now nearly noon, and we had not 
reached our “Island of the Blest,” the name 
enthusiastic travellers had given to Capri. 
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But had I not better say a word about 
Capri ? for it is astonishing how little many 
people know of foreign parts till they actually 
go there. 

Capri is a rocky island, in fact a mere 
rock, probably of volcanic origin, dropped in 
the middle of the Bay of Naples. Between 
it and the nearest point of the main-land, 
Sorrento, is a bocca, or mouth, narrow enough 
to row across in calm weather ; but when the 
sea is at all rough, and the smiling Mediter- 
ranean is subject to sudden and fearful storms, 
the little island is as completely shut off from 
communication with its continent as was the 
fabled Atlantis, the real “Island of the Blest.” 
You can go and return in a single day—as I 
said, the Neapolitan navigators always choose 
the finest of fine days, and will not sail on 
any other ;—but if you stay longer it may 
chance that you have to stay a good deal 
longer still. Close as it looks to Naples, and 
easy as the passage seems, it is a difficult 
place to get to, and a still more difficult place 
to get away from,— if any body ever could wish 
to get away from Capri. 

Tiberius did not. Its most prominent peak 
—Timberio—a corruption of his name—is 
still covered with the remains of the largest 
of the twelve villas which he is said to have 
built here. And as, the mist melting away, 
we see the island rising like a flower out of 
the smooth expanse of sea, we wonder not 
that the luxurious old Emperor loved it so in 
his latter days; or that his predecessor, 
Augustus, who exchanged Ischia for it, and 
only enjoyed it two years, was equally devoted 
to this insular Paradise. ‘There surely peace 
might be found, if it could ever be found in 
this world, by either bad men or good men. 
Which these old Romans were, whether 
better or worse than their descendants, who 
can decide? ‘The stories told us of King 
Bomba at Naples would parallel the tradi- 
tions left by Tiberius in Capri. 





Both are alike indifferent to us now, as we | 


sit on deck, penetrated through and through 
by the brightest of sunshine, though it is only 
the first week of March, and watch the boat 
stop, and a few enterprising tourists descend 
to the Blue Grotto—called “one of the 
wonders of the world.” 

On seeing it some days afterwards we rather 
doubted this. It is merely a huge vaulted 


chamber, floored with heaving sea-water, of | 


an intense blue, and lit only by the daylight 
which enters through a low arch, under which 
you must pass by lying down flat in. your 
boat, when the seaiscalm. <A true mermaid’s 
cave, very curious and beautiful, if only it 


could be seen in solitude; but when boat- 
load after boat-load of vociferous tourists 
enter, filling it with a confused jabber of 
French, German, English, and American 
(there is a difference), mingled with the shrill 
Italian of the small boy who persists in want- 
ing to dive that you may see the colour of 
the blue water upon flesh, then all the imagi- 
nary mermaids flee away, and the Blue Grotto 
becomes a very ordinary wonder of the world 
indeed. 

There is a green grotto on the other side of 
the island—indeed, there are grottos and 
caves without number all round it, and, as we 
now clearly see, its perpendicular cliffs rise 
sheer out of the sea, to the height of several 
hundred feet. Nowhere, except in the north- 
west coast of Ireland—it is strange how far 
we travel, leaving unseen grander beauty 
close at home—nowhere else have I ever be- 
held such rocks. Except for its two landing 
places, the Marina Grande and the Piccola 
Marina, the lovely island stands absolutely 
inaccessible, protected by natural fortresses 
against the whole outside world. 

3ut the Capri “ world” into which we are 
now coming seems wholly composed of 
women and donkeys. The tiny quay is 
'thronged by them, shouting, screaming, ges- 
ticulating—I mean the women—their four- 
footed companions standing meekly beside. 
They are of all ages, from the wrinkled crone, 
so familiar in Italy—yellow, skinny, toothless, 
yet with much regularity of features, and a 
ghostly gleam of long-faded beauty glittering 
in her dark eyes—down to the thirteen years’ 
old girl, just budding into what the grand- 
| mother once was. 

Capri women are renowned for their hand- 
| someness, and truly. It is said that Tiberius’s 
| thousand slaves, chosen mostly for their 
| beauty, have left behind in the island dis- 
tinct types thereof—Greek, Roman, and even 
| Egyptian. I saw more than one face which 
might have made a study for a Cleopatra or 
a Sphynx; and the colouring, pure warm 
| brown, almost olive, with the wholesome 
| blood coursing under it, is something mar- 
vellous. All beauty is delightful, but human 
beauty, and of a kind so rare, is the best of all. 
| We forget everything in the mere pleasure of 
| gazing, till reminded that we have still a mile 
and more to reach our hotel, and no carriages, 
no roads, nothing but a steep path, and one’s 
own two feet, or the four feet of some equally 
| patient but much stronger animal. } 
| But it has to be done, and so we doit; at 
first walking, then thankfully condescending 
—and ascending—to the back of a donkey, 
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Jed by an old woman and driven from behind 
by a small boy, we proceed to climb ; but it 
looks at first like climbing the side of a house. | 
Soon, a long procession follows, chiefly of 
women, each carrying on her head a portion 
of passengers’ luggage—portmanteau, bag, or 
box—sometimes of size and weight quite 
startling. But there is apparently no other | 
form of porterage, and these girls, accustomed 
to it from earliest youth, seem to hesitate at | 
nothing, only the work has stunted their 
growth and spoiled their figures. Beautiful | 
as their faces are, we could not find one tall 
or graceful woman. 

Yet they seem so happy, so merry ; laugh- 
ing and chattering in that absolutely unintel- | 
ligible Caprese, intermixed with a few words 
of Italian or French for the benefit of the 
“forestieri,” that when we arrive at what | 
seems the hill-top—a small town, with a tiny 
piazza, and two or three narrow passages, 
politely called streets, which constitutes the 
great metropolis of Capri—we feel quite 
triendly with them all. 

Ve have our choice between two hotels— | 
Pagano, German and artistic, and Quisisana, 
mostly chosen by families, especially those | 
who come to winter here. So, in its picturesque 
refuge we shortly find ourselves ‘‘at home” 
—strange how one gets to say this in travel- | 
ling even of an hotel, which has anything | 
like the comfort of the familiar word ! 

This had. We determined not to die but 
to live, since we had seen Naples, and were 
yet alive! From the window of our bright 
and pleasant room we could look upon such 
a landscape—and seascape! Old Tiberius, 
with his jaded eyes and sick heart—if he 
ever had a heart—must have felt that if rest 
were possible anywhere, it was here. 

But why attempt to describe this Island of 
the Blest, which it is so easy to behold— | 
being only five days’ journey from this dear 
old foggy, rainy, chilly island of ours? Yet 
what a change! From sunless skies and 
leafless trees to a climate warm, clear, and 
bright; the blue arch above and the blue 
sea below rivalling each other in their inten- 
sity of colour; and vegetation, new and | 
strange, already waking up into spring beauty. 
There are whole gardens of peach-biossom 
decking the southern slopes, and all up the 
hill-side to the little chapel which crowns the 
height they call Timberio, rises terrace after 
terrace of grey-green olives. Below, in the | 
hotel garden, are great acanthus plants and | 
newly-budded vines, ready to cover the trel- | 
lissed walls—which in summer will be so cool | 
and lovely. And, we hear, the wild flowers | 
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are everywhere abundant, and as beautiful as 
those of Switzerland. 

It is Zembarras richesses ; but finally 
we decide, like Ulysses, to follow the sunset, 
which hides itself behind Anacapri, on the 
other side of the island. So, in an hour or 
two, off we start again. 

This village of Anacapri is a curious place. 
Though only a few miles distant from the 
landing-place and town of Capri, there was 
till quite lately no road, and almost no com- 
munication, between the two. It is said 
also there were almost no inter-marriages 
the Anacapri folk being a distinct and 
much rougher race, from whom the Capri 
fishers and Capri girls shrunk, even as they 
now shrink from the Neapolitans. To go 


de 


| to Naples! to marry a Neapolitan !—more 


than one Capri damsel said to us, with an 
unmistakable shudder—she would never 
think of such a thing. 

Nature is delightful ; but still more so i 
human nature. Lovely as the view was—a 
succession of perfect pictures, as we mounted 
in zigzags up the newly-made road, catching 
at each turn something fresh to look at— 


still, I own, my attention was divided be- 


| tween this and the girl that led my donkey, 


with her bright, frank, handsome face, her 
dark eyes, and her masses of blue-black hair, 
fastened with a bodkin of coral. Great wa: 
her anxiety that la Signora should sit com- 
fortably—a difficult matter, as the steep 
gradients gave the possibility of alternately 
slipping over the animal’s head, or his tail : 
and many were her assurances as to what an 
excellent animal he was, this poor “ Gia- 
como ”—I think that was his name—how 
sure-footed, patient, and intelligent. 

From discourse about the donkey, we 
passed on to more confidential conversation ; 
though Italian was evidently an effort to 


| her, and the best Tuscan scholar alive could 


not have made out her Caprese! still, we 
managed to exchange much _ information. 
She told me her name, how old she was, and 
how she had been long “promessa” to a 
coral-fisher, who was now away with the 
coral-boats off Algiers, and would come back 
in the autumn and marry her. In return, 
she questioned me categorically as to where 
my home was, how big a house I had, and 
how many children—showing the same vivid 
interest in my affairs that she evidently ex- 
pected me to take in hers. 

So did another woman, less handsome and 
young, but comely still, who next day led my 
donkey up the steep heights to Timberio— 
enlivening the way by ceaseless conversation 
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about her husband, who was also absent at 
the coral-fishing, and her three children, the 
youngest of whom was only twenty days old. 

“ But we must work, we women, while all 
our men are away. They go off in spring, 
after the padre has blessed the boats, and 
they seldom come back till autumn. Then 
the young men marry, if they have made 
money enough, and the husbands settle down 
for the winter. That woman there,” nodding 
to one who sat at the roadside, “‘ has got no 
husband and no children, so she can afford 
to be idle.” 

I noticed that this exceptional person 
looked rather less healthy and strong than 
her neighbours. 

“Oh! she is getting old, that is all. We 
grow old and die, of course; but we are 
never ill. Nobody is ever ill at Capri.” 

Which fact—and I afterwards found it really 
was such, so farasregarded the natives—is cor- 
roborated, or else accounted for, by another 
fact—that there isonly one doctoron theisland. 

An “island of the blest,” truly, where 
disease finds it hard to enter, and death 
comes softly and kindly as the fitting close 
of life. Still he does come—for we saw the 
little Protestant cemetery, “ Il cimiterio degli 
animali,” as the islanders call it. But if 
“animals ” when dead, their heretic visitors 
are kindly regarded while alive. My young 
donkey-driver seemed to know and sympathise 
with every invalid among the little knot of 
English who had wintered that year at Capri. 

For Capri is, as might be expected, a 
favourite health resort. Such places have 
always acertain melancholy about them ; a 
sad arridre pensée running through all their 
external beauty and social pleasantness. 
Even in our agreeable table d’héte pathetic 
little remarks fell occasionally. ‘ Oh, yes! 
I have been here since November. I was 
ordered to do nothing for several months ; 
but it is rather hard work.” (Alas! no wonder). 
Or, “I have been so disappointed to-day; I 
got a letter from my husband at home, and 
the doctor will not allow me to go back to 
London before June,” &c., &c. 

Yet it was a merry table, surrounded by 
faces anything but sickly or discontented : 
for in this heavenly climate there is scarcely 
a day when the most delicate invalid need 
fear to go out. Now and then comes one of 
those sudden, brief Mediterranean storms, 
and snow is seen, afar off, on the hill-tops of 
the mainland; but at Capri, all winter long, 
it is permanent delicious sunshine. And on 
this side of the island, neither east nor north 
winds are ever known. Sheltered in safe cor- 








ners, One may creep about, from November 
to March, as happy as a fly on a south wall, 

Those who have known what it is to look 
forward to winter, feeling that for months at 
atime the mere “breath of life” will be a 
pain to draw, and the slightest change of 
temperature will become a permanent dread 
—can understand why it is that I call Capri 
‘an island of the blest.” 

Several of us /orestierz, who started next 
day on an expedition, half on donkeys, half 
on foot, to mount the steep ascent of Tim- 
berio, would, had we been in England at 
the same date, never have stirred out of 
doors, or at best have taken a ten minutes’ 
crawl about noon, on the sunny side of the 
street, supposing there was any sunshine to 
be found. But here it blazed about us and 
around us, warming us through and through; 
even a little too hot, as the younger ones 
protested they were being “ baked alive.” 
But to the elders, that delicious Italian air, 
dry and soft, yet mingled with a bracing salt- 
sea freshness, felt as near the airs of Paradise 
as anything could be in this world. 

It cheered us on, talking and laughing— 
none of us thinking about ourselves at all, 
which is the utmost blessing for invalids— 
mounting step by step the very serious ascent 
—or we should have thought it such in 
England—through narrow walled lanes, pro- 
bably built of the débris of old Tiberian 
houses ; and past vineyards, where the trellis- 
work was set upon stone columns, with 
capitals of rare beauty, which may have 
adorned some of the twelve villas said to have 
once existed on the island. 

In truth, for people of artistic, historic, or 
archeological tendencies, Capri offers a field 
of endless interest and research. Every inch 
of it seems to hide relics of its ancient in- 
habitants—Greek, Roman, and Medizval. 
The Hellenic colonists, who have left both 
here and along the mainland so many frag- 
ments of a most perfect civilisation—of which 
the temples of Pzstum are the finest ex- 
ample ; the luxurious Emperors, Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula;—the pirates of the 
Middle Ages, who made their stronghold 
here, and were a terror to the whole Medi- 
terranean coast—all these have planted their 
feet on dainty little Capri with an im- 
press never to be obliterated. The tradi- 
tions concerning them, and their marvellous 
handiworks, are a ceaseless curiosity and 
delight, especially to those who feel that the 
past has a certain charm in it which nothing 
modern ever possesses. 

(70 be concluded next month.) 
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‘an orphan. She 
inherit- 
ed_ her 
odd 
French 
name 
from her 
y grand- 
mother, 
A who be- 
longed 
to anold 
Hugue- 
snot fa- 
mily, 
and 
mwhom 
ishe had 
never 
seen. 
Both 


. | 
parents died when she was too young to 
remember them, and she was adopted by her | 


godfather, John Lewis, who was at that time 
acting as curate in a busy provincial town in 
the midland counties. His one sister, Edith, 
who kept his house for him in Middleton, 
exercised a kind but somewhat frigid rule 
over Espie. In Edith there was a certain de- 
mure propriety, a grim self-repression, which 
became a restraint also on those about her. 
It was not only that she had a deep reverence 
for the code of conventional usage, but above 
and beyond this there was in her a spirit of 
asceticism, which led her to stifle as mere 
self-indulgence all outward manifestation of 
feeling. Even where she loved most it was 
in her own grave, silent way. She would 
have sacrificed her dearest hopes and joys to 
save John from a single pang—convinced 
that such a sacrifice was pure selfishness on 
her part, yet her habitual reserve and self- 
isolation gave him a chilling sense of distance, 
which was sometimes actual pain. 

When, some years after Espie’s arrival in 
the household, John Lewis’s health broke 
down, and the doctors ordered a long sea- 
voyage, it was Edith’s secret wish to accom- 
pany him, 


LEWIS was | 


But Espie was just growing up | 


ee eg oe A 


Two Parts. 
MATHESON. 


into womanhood, and for 
stayed. 

During his voyage to Australia, John made 
the acquaintance of a clergyman living in 
Sydney, who wanted a tutor for his son and 
invited John to enter his house in that capa- 
city. When he wrote to tell his sister that 
he should accept this appointment instead of 
returning to England, Edith felt that much 
of the meaning seemed to have faded out of 
her life. Yet few people guessed that she was 
| in any way affected by the intelligence. Most 
| of her acquaintances remarked that she had a 
slender private property of her own, and that 
as she had always treated John with a kind 
of tolerant coldness, she was doubtless glad 
to be independent of a man whose thick 
boots, perpetual energy, and well-filled pipe 
must have disconcerted the prim household 
where she reigned supreme. But her friend 
Mrs. St. Denis understood her better, though 
even from her she hid much of her real self. 
Only on the day when a letter came from 
| John suggesting that Espie should be sent to 

some old friends of his who had started a 
| school in Dresden, Mrs. St. Denis found her 
suddenly crushed and broken as if by some 
great sorrow. If for once her love proved 
| stronger than her pride, that was because her 
| love was so absorbing a passion and not be- 

cause her pride was weak. She was sitting 
before the drawing-room table quietly reading 
|a page of Otto’s German Grammar, while 
| great blinding tears fell upon the page. She 
| was a plain, hard-featured woman, with 
straight black hair and faded grey eyes, and 
| a stern thin-lipped mouth, but at rare inter- 
vals, of which this was one, her face was 
transfigured by a deep inward beauty. It 
was the expression of spiritual force and 
courage battling with the impulses of wounded 
affection. She was so absorbed in the un- 
confessed struggle that she did not hear 

Mrs, St. Denis enter. The elder lady stepped 
lightly up to her and laid her hand on he: 
shoulder. 

“Edith Lewis,” she said, “this is fortu- 
nate. I beganto think you were made of 
stone, my dear; I am glad to find that you 
are human after all.” 

Edith rose and led Mrs. St. Denis to a seat 
by the window. 

“ Espie is going to Germany,” she said. 
“ Matilda has just posted the letter. I am 


her sake she 
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studying a German grammar that I may be 
able to assist Espinette in her preparatory 
studies.” 

“Humph! If I’d been here a day sooner, 
she shouldn’t have gone. You would have 
lost the joys of martyrdom ; but no doubt 
you will now have your wish.” 

John’s wish!” said Edith with chill com- 
posure. ‘ Nodoubt he is right. Education 
is very expensive in Middleton, and Espie 
has quite outgrown my tuition.” 

* Now don’t put your handkerchief away, 
Edith Lewis, and pretend that you were not 
crying when I came in, because I saw the 
tears, and it would be extravagant waste of 

. self-control to attempt to deceive me now.” 

“Tt was momentary, Mrs. St. Denis.” 

But the old lady shook her head incredu- 
lously, and replied that for a good man 
ind tender-hearted John was extraordinarily 
inept. 

It has been already mentioned that Mrs, 
St. Denis was the only person who thoroughly 
inderstood Edith Lewis; but then, Mrs. St. 
Denis understood most people. Edith had 
begun with a strong prejudice against her, 
but she had at last learned to regard her as 
her friend. 

There was a strange mingling of shrewd- 
ness and worldly wisdom in Mrs. St. Denis, 
with a certain childlike innocence and warmth 
of feeling—a combination not likely to occur 
in any character which is based on theoretical 
probabilities. But then, theoretical probabi- 
lities do not rule the world. ‘Throughout her 
life Mrs. St. Denis had constantly disap- 
pointed her friends in all their calculations. 
As Marian Cromwell she had always been 
called eccentric—a convenient word with 
which to describe any personality which 
crosses our own little circle from a different 
centre and at a wider circumference than 
our own. But when she married St. Denis, 
the handsome highflown young Frenchman, 
who threw himself at her feet and begged 
her to reform him, she was given up by the 
gossips as a disappointing, incapable person, 
not to be relied upon in any of the great 
emergencies of life. She and her husband, 
St. Denis, vanished for some time from Lon- 
lon, and did not return to England until 
their little boy, Everard, was ten years old. 

The child had his mother’s dark eyes and 
sweet, sudden smile, but otherwise a stranger 
would have found it difficult to trace in him any 
resemblance to either parent. He had passed 


a boyhood of sorrow and self-repression. His 
ather had gambled away his money at Baden 


] 


ind other places. 


There grew up in Eve- 








rard’s heart a mingled anger and pity towards 
his father, and a watchful tenderness for his 
mother first, and afterwards for all who were 
in trouble. At Eton, and afterwards at Ox. 
ford, he met John Lewis, and though John 
and _ his sister Edith were both several years 
older than himself, he soon became more 
intimate with them than with any one else in 
England. John was the first to leave college, 
and then Everard persuaded Mrs. St. Denis 
to go and live at Middleton, where John had 
taken a curacy. Mr. St. Denis had left his 
wife some two months before, not to return 
to her until he came home, twelve years later, 
a broken-down, dissolute old man. 

For some time Everard had supported his 
mother out of his fellowship, while he pre- 
pared himself for the Bar. But forfeiting 
that soon after his father died, he was left 
still burdened with his father’s debts, and, 
his legal practice being but small, he saw 
only one way out of the difficulty. He went 
to London to find pupils to whom he could 
teach French. His own expenditure was 
extremely small—so small, indeed, that 
when Mrs. St. Denis surprised him one 
morning by an unexpected visit to town, she 
was shocked by the discomfort of his rooms. 
She was very angry at first; but Everard 
was both persistent and reasonable, and she 
was obliged to be submissive at last. Eve- 
rard’s sole extravagance lay in his frequent 
visits to Middleton. Mrs. St. Denis enjoyed 
these visits with all the deep, shy fervour of 
a child, and Espie declared she seemed 
twenty years younger when her son was at 
home. 

CHAPTER II. 


EsPIE was sent away to Dresden, where 
she spent three happy uneventful years. 
After her seventeenth birthday she was sum- 
moned back to Middleton, but before her 
return to England she received permission 
from Edith Lewis to visit her schoolfellow, 
Henriette Lavater, who lived at Ziirich. 

Some weeks after her arrival in Henriette’s 
home, she was overtaken by a very pleasant 
surprise. 

She was standing in the “ saal,” or drawing- 


| room, near the open window, with letters n 
| her hand, looking as if she were the indwell- 


ing spirit of that quaint, sunshiny, airy room. 
It was summer time; but Mrs. Lavater’s 
saal always kept a certain coolness and 
brightness peculiar to itself. ‘The dark var- 
nished wood of the uncarpeted floor, the two 
long windows opening on to the verandah, 


' and looking down on a garden fragrant with 
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oleanders, the very chairs that leaned back | head emphatically. Espie went on to give 


so quietly each in its own place, gave to the 


| the story of the engagement, explaining that 


room a look of human contentment and tran- John, who had long wished to marry the 


quillity not without its charm. The snowy 
white stove opposite the farthest window, 
the curiously-carved cabinet, with the white 


marble cross over which dark leaves had been | 
| own at last, instead of wandering about like 


taught to twine, the pictures on the walls, 


and the tables laden with books and flowers, | 
| will be! 


all gleamed in the sunshine. Espie’s moods 
were as varying and countless as the changes 
of a summer sky, but just now she seemed 
to have caught the spirit of the house. She 
was very small, and there was a childlike 
wistfulness in her deep brown eyes. She 
was like some lovely white flower which has 
grown out of doors, and has a healthy vigour 
of its own in spite of its snowy petals and 
fragile beauty. The warm summer glow that 
came in through the window made golden 
tints in her wavy black hair, and lighted up 
the pure outline of her beautiful face. 

The letter Espie was reading came from 
John Lewis. Suddenly she dropped it with 
a little cry of surprise and joy, and began to 
whirl round the room in eddying circles, 
clapping her hands and uttering strange, half- 
articulate sounds of delight, until she was 
quite out of breath and obliged to sink back 
intoa chair. “Oh, Iam so glad!” 


sure ; and just at that moment in came Mrs. 
Lavater. 

“ Ach! my dear, what now is the matter? 
Have you perhaps a good thought for a new 
painting, or do the letters bring news which 
is a pleasure, or re 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Lavater!” interrupted 
Espie, jumping up and throwing her arms 





” 


round the good woman’s neck, “Cousin John | 


is going to be married !” 

“Himmel!” exclaimed Mrs. Lavater, with 
her merry laugh; “do not zen slay me, 
meine liebe, let me a little breathe. I 
thought it was a wedding nearer home: and 
now,” said she, pinching Espie’s cheek affec- 
tionately, ‘tell me once why is it so a grea 
thing if a cousin somebody on the quite other 
side of the world thinks to himself to have a 
wife 2?” 

“You see,” said Espie, making Mrs. 
Lavater sit down beside her, “I will tell you 
a secret.” 

“Good! continue, my little dear child.” 

“You see, John tells me a great many 
things that he does not tell any one else, ex- 
cept Mr. St. Denis. He says I am as good 
as a daughter to him.” 

Nice!” said Mrs, Lavater, nodding her 


she ex- | 
claimed, with a little breathless sigh of plea- | 


| eldest sister of his young pupil, had lately 
been appointed vicar of a large parish church 
in Sydney. “Isn’t it delightful? My dear 
old Cousin John will have a home of his 


a houseless ghost. How glad Mr. St. Denis 
I suppose he knows by this time. 
I wonder whether Edith does. John’s letter 
put hers out of my head. I am quite hungry 
for it now,” and she ran to the window to 
pick it up. 

Mrs. Lavater had been watching her guest 
with affectionate amusement and admiration. 
This English girl, with her vivacious sympathy 
and visionary musings, was an unfailing 
source of loving interest to the warm-hearted 
Swiss mother. 

As Espie stooped to pick up the letter, 
Anna, the servant, who was a fair, buxom 
Swiss lass, wearing the orthodox “Ziirchert- 
racht,” appeared in the doorway. 

“Come in, Anna,” said her mistress. 

“Please, madame,” said the girl, in her 
Ziirich patois, “there is a gentleman here 
who gave me this for you; he is in the 
‘ wohnstube ’ down-stairs,” 

“St. Denis, St. Denis,” said Mrs. Lavater, 
with a perplexed air ; “ tell me, Espie, where 
| then this name have I heard?” 

At the first sound of the name, Espie 
hurried forward with changing colour and 
startled eyes. 

Mrs. Lavater held up the card. 

“Why, it is Mr. Everard St. Denis,” she 
| said. ‘I thought he was still at Interlacken. 
' You know he is an old friend of Cousin 
| John’s.” 

“ Ah, so!—run then down and speak to 
| him. I will also come in a moment.” 

Espie met Everard on the stairs, following 
Anna up into the saal. 

“ Are you quite well, Espie?” he said, 
taking her hand in both of his; “itis so long 
since I have seen you.” 

“Yes, thank you. How is your mother?” 

‘“‘ My mother is younger thanever. I have 
left her at Interlacken, where you and fare 
to join her. You look surprised to see me. 
Has not Edith written to you?” 

““T was just going to read her letter, 
but——” 

“You must introduce me to Mrs. Lavater,” 
Everard whispered; but Mrs. Lavater did 
' not wait for an introduction. “I am always 
| glad,” she said, “to see any friends of my 
| friends.” 
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“T am afraid,” replied St. Denis, “I shall 
make but an unkind return for your welcome. 
I have come to take your visitor away from 
you. My mother is at Interlacken, where 
I have left my pupil, Mr. Robert Davidson, 
also; but I have promised to rejoin her to- 
morrow, if you can spare Espie to go back to 
Middleton so soon.” 

They now were all in the saal. 

““So—o!” said Mrs. Lavater, accompany- 
ing the word with a great many nods. 
‘Child, you look not sorry to leave us,” and 
she took Espie’s hand in hers affectionately. 

“Have you no questions to ask me, 
Espie ?” said Everard. “I brought a great 
many messages for you. Robert sent at 
least half-a-dozen.” 

Espie had been too much excited to take 
any share in the conversation, but the men- 
tion of Robert at once awakened the merry 
child in her. 

“Oh! of course,” she said; “ nobody 
could be expected to remember all Robin’s 
messages. Is he as irrepressible as ever?” 

“You see, I hardly knew him until Mr. 
Alstree engaged me as his tutor this vaca- 
tion ; but he is certainly rather irrepressible 
now.” 

“IT should think so!” said Espie. “ And 
does he still make love to all the little cross- 
ing-sweepers that he meets? and does he 
still toss back his hair from his forehead 


'”? 





every two minutes ? and——” 

“ But you must let me answer one question | 
at a time, Espie. Allow me to help you, | 
Mrs. Lavater,” and Everard followed Espie’s | 
friend to the window, which she was trying 
to open. 





“Thank you, my kind sir. You see,” she 
said, as the bolt gave way, “‘ these two moun- 
tains that we see when the windows are open, | 
we call our pictures. Or look, we have one | 
better still if we step just out on the veran- | 
dah.” 

“‘ This is, indeed, beautiful,” said Everard, 
as he followed her out. ‘Come, Espie, and 
tell me the names of all these white summits.” 

Away to the right shone the gleaming lake, 
deep blue in the afternoon sunshine, and 
beyond its encircling hills rose a long line | 
of snow mountains, like a pure icy wreath | 
on the horizon. Immediately below lay the | 
little garden where Henriette’s white doves | 
came fluttering down among the roses and 
oleanders. The white doves against the blue | 
sky, and the white sails on the blue lake, | 
seemed to be the only living creatures who 
were there to share the dazzling sunshine 
with Mrs. Lavater and St. Denis and Espie. 





| 








“Those are Henriette’s doves,” said Espie. 
“she will be home soon, I hope, and then 
you will see her.” 

“You must continue the rest of the day 
with us,” said Mrs. Lavater; “after ‘aben- 
dessen ’ on to the lake we will go.” 

So Everard stayed. 

Henriette’s cousins kept her for tea, and 
when she returned home she found her 
father and mother, and Espie and St. Denis, 
just setting out for a row on the lake. She 
was a tall, golden-haired maiden of distinc- 
tively German type. Her gentle manners and 
sweet voice pleased St. Denis, and he was 
glad that he could heartily like Espie’s 
chosen friend. Henriette had often heard 
of him. 

“ Why are you so late?” asked Espie. 

Then Henriette explained that one of her 
cousins, who excelled in mimicry, had been 
amusing her guests with the feats of an 
affected young lady who accompanied her 
own singing. “ You should have seen her 
fling her hands about on the key-board,” 
she said in her rapid patois. ‘We all 
laughed so much that we never looked at the 
clock. ‘The time passed like a moment.”’ 

‘‘Tt has seemed a short hour to us also,” 
remarked Mrs. Lavater politely. 

“Wie ein Augenblick!” said Everard 
quickly. 

Mrs. Lavater played the chaperon well, as 
is the custom with all good Ziirich matrons. 
In her eyes this tall, bearded, white-handed 
Englishman was still a fascinating young man 
in spite of his eight-and-thirty years, and by 
no means so old and fatherly a person as he 
appeared to Henriette. So the two girls ran 
down the “ Trittligass” together hand in 
hand, while their elders walked soberly be- 
hind them, discussing European politics. 
They passed the old “ Wasserkirche,” and at 
last reached the crowded quay, with its throng 
of many-coloured boats. 

As they put off from the shore, star after 
star came out in the clear summer sky over- 
head, and the golden moon arose behind the 
mountains in the south. Henriette had in- 
sisted rather wilfully on taking all the rowing 
herself, nor would she allow Mr. St. Denis to 
help her. Soon the boat was far out on the 
silent lake, with no sound but the plash of 
the oars, now and then broken by a murmur 
of friendly voices. ‘The lights glimmered 
among the quaint Ziirich houses on the 
water’s edge, and a broad silver road shim- 
mered across the lake beneath the moon. 

“We should have some music,” said 
Henriette ; “it is then much pleasanter to 
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row. What were you and Espie singing 
together yesterday, mother ?” 

“That is too sad,” said Espie ; “ I cannot 
sing that to-night.” 

“Ah, it is so lovely!” sighed Mrs. La- 
vater. “Try it once, my child! It is not 
often that we shall together sing again.” 
“ Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath,” sang Mrs. 
Lavater, and then Espie added a harmony, 
and Everard hummed a tenor. As _ they 
came to the last line, ‘‘ Auf wiederseh’n ! 
Auf wiederseh’n,” a sudden strain of music 
came across the water from the Tonhalle. 

“Hark!” said Espie, “it is Mozart to- 
night. Mr. St. Denis, it is your favourite 
variation in A.” 

Then Henriette laid down the oars, and 
they drifted at the will of the summer wind 
through the music and the moonlight. When 
at last they pushed ashore, Henriette seized 
her father’s arm, and said in Zurichdeutsch to 
her mother, who stood beside her, “ Little 











| mother, you must forgive me if I vexed 
you.” 
| “I did think you rather strange,” her 
mother replied, in the same expressive 
patois ; “ Mr. St. Denis evidently wished to 
| row, and you were so determined not to let 
| him help you.” 

““{ knew Espie was longing to talk over 
| her cousin’s letter with him, and he only 
| offered to help me out of courtesy.” 

Meanwhile Everard had taken Espie’s 
hand under his arm, saying, “Come, Espie, let 
us walk quickly ; the air has turned colder.” 

Neither of them spoke again for a few 
minutes, and then Everard said, “‘ Espie, my 
mother sent you a message, but I have had 
no opportunity of giving it you.” 

“What was it?” said Espie. 

“ This,” and he stooped down and kissed 
her on the forehead. 

The next moment their three companions 


came running after them. 
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“Himmel!” said Mrs. Lavater, “ you are 


M = - in ” 

going the wrong way ! 
CHAPTER III. 

Miss Lewis had one faithful adorer, who 
has not yet been mentioned. This was 
Matilda, the gaunt, headstrong, affectionate 
old servant, who had nursed Edith Lewis 


and _ her brother in their childhood, and who | 


still scolded and served one at least of them, 
with untiring zeal. In spite of daily growls, 
and, metaphorically speaking, daily bites, she 
thought, as she herself expressed it, that 
“though there was a tidy lot o’ people in the 
world, th’ Almighty never made another 
woman as was fit to hold a candle to Miss 
Lewis.” 

About three months after Espie’s return, 
as she stood one day on one of the kitchen 
chairs, re-adjusting the old lady’s very ugly 
cap, Matilda thought fit to give her a piece 
of her mind. 

‘You're not that grateful as you might be, 
Miss Espie !” 

“ Very true, Matilda.” 

“T can't a-bear to see you laugh 7’ your 
eyes o’ that manner, Miss Espie;’« You 
oughter take things more serious. -Why, the 
afternoon as you come home from tliat furrin 
country ©’ yours, you made free toskip 
about the house as if you’d nivver been 
away.” 

“Was that unthankful of me?” said Espie 
meekly. 

“Well, you took things a deal too for 
granted—that’s what I’m coming to. 


to death to get your room pretty for you, 
and for all you thanked her and kissed her, 
I don’t believe you liked it—there now!” 
and Matilda turned to fling her jam-pots 
into the cupboard with great noise and dex- 
terity. 


indignant tone. 
to spare her. 
“No, and I say it was ashame! There 
was those virelets with the glass shades over 
them as Miss Lewis’s ma made, she used to 
keep in her own room, locked up, and says 
she, ‘ Matilda, Miss Espie’s fond o’ flowers ; 
these ’ud be nice on her mantelpiece ;’ and 
yon picture of Mr. John and Mr. Everard in 
them flat boards and black robes as was 
taken at college,—it had never been out of 
her room sin’ Mr. John went; but, sez she, 
‘Miss Espie ain’t got no pictures ;’ and she 
went and hung it up for you herself, ‘for,’ 
sez she, ‘Espie was always a favourite with 


But Matilda was not going 








There | 
was Miss Edith as had been workin’ herself | 





, 


my brother.’ But, lor’ bless you, as I said 
before, such fine women as Miss Lewis, they 
take fine eyes to see ’em, an’ yours is in need 
o’ spectacles, Miss Espie.” 

The tears came into Espie’s eyes. 

This vexed the old servant the more, for 
in her secret heart she loved the girl dearly, 

“Now don’t take on. I didn’t mean a 
deal, only Mr. Everard angered me yester- 
day, when he said you’d improved the house 
already. Sich ingratitude! He oughter 
know better. Asif Miss Lewis’s house could 
be improved, indeed! Hark! Miss Espie, 
she’s a-calling you. And mind,” she added, 
as Espie left the kitchen, “‘ mind as there’s 
no standing on chairs in the drawing-room, 
miss.” 

There was.not much fear of that. The 
whole house, with the exception of Espie’s 
own little room, seémed anxious to preserve 
a certain mournful propriety which should 
be in Keeping with Miss Lewis’s sombre 
views of life. Espie did put forth shy efforts 
to make a rift in the solemn stateliness, but 
what with Matilda’s disgust’ at‘ thim flowers 
she was always a-scatterin’,”"and her cousin’s 
gentle reference to traditional fules, these 
efforts were becoming very shy tideed. It 
is true that the first time he called after Es- 
pie’s arrival, St. Denis had noticed that a 
great vase of June lilies had displaced the 
wax roses and fuchsias on the cabinet, and 
the second time he came there were actually 
two or three well-read books lying about in 
addition to the symmetrical number on the 
drawing-room table ; moreover his eyes even 
fell on the arrangement of an embroidered 
ribbon with which the snowy muslin curtains 
had been fastened; but the next time he 
looked in, the books and the ribbon had 
disappeared. 

There are some natures which appear so 


: airily bright and delicate, that to most people 
“Matilda!” said Espie, in a grieved and | 


they seem but evanescent creatures of the 
moment, and no stranger would guess the 
depth of passionate sensitiveness and affec- 
tion which lie hid beneath the laughter and 
chat of the passing hour. Because Espie 
was joyous and light-hearted, nay, sometimes 
also quick and petulant, it was not surprising 
that she was still regarded as a mere thought- 
lesschild. And because in her warm excited 
way she was ready to defend her own opinions 
after a fashion which Miss Lewis felt to be 
shocking, no one dreamed that as yet the 
deepest longing of her life was for fuller sym- 
pathy and more intimate companionship with 
her cousin. 

Espie found in Edith no answering chord 
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to the vibratory receptiveness of her own 


nature; but love does not depend upon 
similarity of temperament any more than 
on oneness of opinion, and in Espie’s 


heart there was a deep well-spring of grati- | 


tude and admiration toward this proud, un- 
selfish woman, who could bear to live bravely 
and righteously, with so little of the human 
sympathy and affection which sometimes 
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in the world. But I must not forget my 
errand. My mother asked me to call and 
see whether you would come and have a cup 
of tea with us, and then go out with us to 
Alford Church. Surrey has lent me the key 


| of the organ, and I promised Espie last week 


seemed to the younger woman all that made | 


life worth the having. 


When Espie entered the drawing-room, her | 


cousin laid down her work with great delibe- 
ration, leaned back in her chair, and surveyed 
Espie from head to foot. 

“JT wish, my dear, you would wear an 
overall when you go into the kitchen.” 

“T have not been cooking, Cousin Edie.” 

“How have you been occupying yourself 
then?” 

“ Well, chiefly in quarrelling with Matilda. 
Do let me take that work from you : you look 
so tired.” 

“T told you half an hour ago, Espie, that 
I could not allow you to help me with this 


embroidery until you had attained greater | 


proficiency. 
if you like.” 

“Oh, how delightful!” and Espie, clap- 
ping her hands, ran off to find a book. 

“ To try to be less impulsive, my child ; I 
have not yet told you what I should like you 
to read.” 

The girl’s face fell, and she was coming 
quietly back to await her cousin’s orders, 
when she was startled by a loud ring at the 
front-door bell. Miss Lewis glanced hurriedly 
round the room, and then at Espie. 

“ My child, do you know that your hair is 
not neat ?” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” answered Espie, 
with a face between laughing and crying, “ ] 
believe there is some witchery in my hair— 
I am always brushing it.” 

“Espie, will you oblige me by talking 
rather less nonsense.” 

Here Matilda threw the door open with a 
grand air, and announced, “ Mr. Everard St. 
Denis.” 

“How do you do, Edith? Espie, you 
look mischievous. What were you discuss- 
ing when I came in?” 

“My hair!” said Espie, laughing. 

“ Everard !” interposed Edith Lewis, “ I 
wish you could suggest some instructive 
book which Espie and I could read to- 
gether ?” 

“Well, that is rather a wide question, 
Edith ; there are so many instructive books 


sut you may read to me now, 


that I would take you both with me next 
time I went to practise.” 

“ Oh, how nice!” said Espie, jumping up 
and pressing her hands together lest she 
should make too loud an exclamation. 

“JT am extremely sorry,” said Edith, lay- 
ing down her work. “But we must not 
think of it to-night; Espie would be much too 
fatigued. She has had a ramble of ten or 
twelve miles this morning in search of honey- 
suckle.” 

At any other time St. Denis would have 
asked to see the flowers Espie had brought 
home, but just now he could only think of 
the girl’s evident disappointment. 

“ Forgive me, Edith,” he answered: “ that 
objection will not prevail at all ; my mother 
is not so strong as she used to be, so I have 
decided to hire a carriage.” 


Edith Lewis was checkmated. She was 


| sure the driving had not been planned for 


the sake of Mrs. St. Denis alone, yet she did 
not see how she could refuse it. 

As for Espie, she was feeling in her heart 
a momentary anger against her cousin, for, 
being a vigorous young creature, she would 
have preferred to walk. St. Denis wondered 
why she did not seem more grateful ; but she 
gave him such a beaming look, as she ran off 
to fetch her hat, that he was quite satisfied. 

When she came down in her shady white 
hat, wearing the pretty gloves which Everard 
had given her, his spirits rose to the occa- 
sion, 

“Oh, I thought Cousin Edith was here! 
Only think of my being first! It will be 
quite a feather in my cap: I can’t fasten this 
glove, though.” 

** Shall I button it for you?” 

“Thank you.” 

* T think, Espie, you might show me those 
flowers.” 

“T have sent them all away to the hospi- 
tal. Youhave really buttoned it! I thought, 
because you were a man, you would tear the 
nice soft kid.” 

“Which do you like best, Espie, gathering 


| flowers or reading books?” 


Espie did not answer immediately ; but 
looked up wonderingly into Everard’s face, 
and at that moment Miss Lewis entered the 
drawing-room. 

Edith Lewis thought of her cousin still as 
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little more than a child, to whom life, with 
its mysterious secrets of love and destiny, had 
hardly drawn near as yet. But as she came 
into the room and saw her brother's old 
friend leaning over Espie’s little wrist, the 
picture somehow startled her. To Espie 
St. Denis seemed old. In her cousin’s eyes 
he was still young; and as he stood there 
bareheaded before the beautiful young gr, 
looking down on her protectingly, his was 
not a face to be easily passed by or forgotten. 
Espie herself, as she stood before him in her 
white dress and cape and overshadowing hat, 
looking up into his face like a child saying 
her catechism, seemed to have put aside for 
a moment her childish merriment, and to 
stand there a grave, sweet little woman. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a beautiful evening for a drive. 
Espie knew that they were coming to the | 
river, though her position in the carriage | 
obliged her to turn her back on it. She was | 
facing the old town, to which the summer 


“ Espie,” he said, “there’s your old friend 
Robin looking at you, and hoping for a nod, 
I am afraid he is rather more exacting than 
your thoughts.” 

Espie blushed and bowed, as a slight fair- 
haired young man lifted his hat to her and 
walked on towards the town. 

“Espie,” said her cousin, “I do wish you 
would be a little less absent-minded ; you 
were looking straight at Robin, but you did 
not take the slightest notice of him until Eve- 
rard spoke to you.” 

‘** Indeed, Cousin Edie, I did not see him. 
I like Robin far too well to wish to ‘cut 
him,’ ” 

“IT cannot approve his opinions at all,” 
remarked Edith ; “ I think he is quite pagan 
in some of his notions.” 

“My dear Edith,” exclaimed Mrs. St. 
Denis, “don’t you know that there is a 
renaissance in heathenism as well as in art? 
I assure you, Robin is quite in the height of 
fashion.” 

“Really,” said Espie, quite gravely, “really 


twilight had given a far-away beauty not its| I think Robin believes quite as much as I 


own. In the west the sun was setting 
through a purple mist, but all along the 
northern and eastern sky, behind the old 
castle and the clustering house-tops, above 
the square tower of St. Magdalene’s and the | 
spires of the newer churches, long lines of | 
cloud seemed to be vitalised by a strange | 
inner light, neither pink nor violet, but a 
flamelike blending of the two. The sky was 


noon, but with a wondrous pale tint that 
gave an eerie feeling of receding distance. 
Two or three birds flew across it. They 
were some of the rooks that lived among the 
elms in the hospital gardens, behind the 
castle, and the blackness of their plumage, 
flitting across the horizon, added to the love- 
liness and mystery. ‘There was a hum of 
voices and a twittering of swallows. The air 
was warm and dewy, and full of the scent of 
the new-mown hay, which lay in little heaps 
along the fields by the river. The long | 
lights and shadows were falling everywhere. 

“ Espie,” said St. Denis, “ what are you 
thinking about ?” 

‘‘T was not thinking at all.” 

“Nonsense, my dear,” laughed Mrs. St. 
Denis. ‘ People who pretend to have 
vacant minds are generally ashamed of their 
thoughts.” 

“The thoughts were round about me,” 
said Espie. ‘“ But I did not touch them or 
speak to them.” Mr. St. Denis, leaning 
across, put his hand on Espie’s arm. 





| 
| 
| 
blue, not with the blueness of a summer's | 


do, and a great deal more besides.” 

Espie felt Everard was looking at her, and 
her cheeks were growing very warm. 

Mrs. St. Denis laughed. ‘ My dear child, 
that is not surprising; you have been to 
school in Germany ; 1 dare say you don’t halt 
know your catechism. Come to me to-mor- 
row. You are like a little watch of mine, 
that needs a vast deal of looking after—but 
it is the best of watches when it is well put 
to rights.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Espie in a 
tremulous voice. ‘ But you misunderstood 
me. I did not intend to say that I believed 
less than I ought, but only that Robin be- 
lieved more than he need. I think he is 
very good, but I think too that he is very 
superstitious.” 

“Then I am afraid, Espie,” said Mrs. St. 
Denis, “that you have come round to the 
paganism after all. 1 saw Robin at St. Mi- 
chael’s yesterday, which is certainly ‘ highish;’ 
is that what you mean by his superstition ?” 

“1 did not know that he went to church 
at all,” said Espie; ‘“‘ but I thought in his 
secret heart he believed more than most 
people who do.” 

‘**T have generally noticed,” observed Mrs. 
St. Denis, ‘‘ that if a man says good-bye to 
Faith in the market-place, he is sure to meet 
Credulity at the next street-corner.” 

“ And the oddest thing of all seems to be,” 
replied Espie, “that my ‘faith’ is somebody 
else’s ‘ credulity.’” 
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St. Denis was still silent. He was think- 
ing with some pain that, had he been the 
accused, it was hardly likely that Espie 
would have been so vigorous in the defence. 
As for Edith Lewis, she was inwardly pon- 
dering these things, and preparing herself for 
a serious talk with Espie. 

They had reached the church now, and 
after helping his mother and Edith out of 
the carriage, Everard held out his hand to 
Espie. 

She smiled, and said, “ No, thank you, I 
can jump out alone.” 

“You had better let me help you, Espie.” 

The colour came into Espie’s face, and 
Everard feared she was vexed, but she took 
the hand held out to her, and a moment 
afterwards they rejoined the others. 


They lingered in the little country church- | 


yard for a few minutes, watching the river as 
it hurried past. Why did Everard all at once 
look pale and stern as he caught sight of a 
slim fair-haired lad springing over the stile at 
the other end of the churchyard, and disap- 
pearing behind the old tower? “Ah!” 
he thought to himself, ‘‘ Espie does not see 
him. Well, Robin shall choose his own time 
for joining us. He saw me, I think; but he 
did not care to recognise me. I wish he were 
rather more——. After all—well—she loves 
him. I will not hinder the child’s happi- 
ness.” 

“When is Miss Grant coming ?” said 
Espie. She had a theory of her own about 
Miss Grant, with which she used to torment 
herself now and then. She chose to fancy 
that Everard was in love with this wise, calm 


woman, and she used to assure herself, with | 


unnecessary vehemence, that she should love 
his wife for his sake, for was he not the dear- 
est friend she had ? 

“ Miss Grant?” said Everard, startled from 
his reverie by the girlish voice. “Oh! be- 
fore long, I hope;” and then he unfolded 
his roll of music, that Espie might choose 
what he should play. 

“T don’t know what we are waiting for,” 
said Espie, rather crossly. ‘The others 
have gone into the church.” 


CHAPTER V. 

WueN Everard and Espie reached the 
organ-loft, and looked down into the little 
whitewashed church, for alas! it was white- 
washed within, though so delightfully old and 
grey without, they saw that Edith Lewis and 
Mrs. St. Denis had already seated themselves 
in one of the high-backed, old-fashioned pews 
below. Mrs. St. Denis’s love of music was 
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still as intense a passion as in the old time 
when she had cried at her mother’s knee in 
the parish church of her childish days the 
first time she heard the “organ talk.” And 
Edith Lewis, though she cared little enough 
for music, was glad to-night to have this 
quiet half-hour of enforced silence and self- 
communion. 

As for Espie, she was a little impatient for 
the music to begin, but the boy who was to 
blow the organ had not yet arrived. She 
seated herself on a pile of old music-books 
in the farthest corner of the little gallery, and 
pertinaciously refused Everard’s offer of a 
more comfortable seat. She took off her 
gloves and leaned back dreamily against the 
wall. 

‘* Are you tired, Espie ?” 

“Not in the least, thank you; but hadn’t 

you better go and look for this missing 
boy ” : 
“ Yes, I will in a moment; but I think I 
will give you a little fresh air first. I will 
open this window : you feel this place close, 
don’t you?” 

“ Not at all, thank you.” 

But the organ-boy had come, and Everard 
at last began to play. What he played that 
night he could never have told. All the 
hidden tempest in his heart rushed forth upon 
the notes. It was as if the Angel of Pain 
led him onward and upward into the eternal 
light, where love, and suffering, and self-sacri- 
fice unveil their faces in all their majesty of 
beauty, and behold they are as one presence, 
for which human language has no name but 


And what did Espie hear? At first she 
neither heard nor saw, but only felt. By- 
and-by the voice of the music stirred in her 
the deepest chords of her own blind, 
trembling soul; until her longing heart cast 
aside its silly lisping desires and momentary 
affectations, and cried out to God that He 
would make her pure, and brave, and good, 
and keep her from being selfish and shallow, 
and unworthy of the great fellowship of hu- 
manity. And she prayed that she might 
become noble, even through suffering, if need 
be. She clasped her little hands together so 
tightly, that at any other time they would 
have tingled with pain, as she thought of what 
her prayer might mean, but still her will did 
not waver, and she prayed on. 

She was hardly more than a child after 
all, but even in the lives of children there 
are moments of intense desire and resolve. 
As the music subsided into a more tranquil 
harmony, which made her feel as if all the 
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stars were looking down out of the great | | the vet into the cool aveens out-door 
heaven over the great sea, she said to her- | twilight, a young man rose up from the long 
self, in simple child fashion,— | grass, where he had lain hidden, with an un- 
“Yes, I will try to live my life better. | | read book. He, too, had been drinking in 
Who am I, that I should expect to find no | the music, which had floated down to him 
cross to bear? I will not be so unreason- | from the old church tower. 
able in exacting perfect sympathy from my “Good evening, Robert,” said Mrs. St. 
cousin. I will try to do more for her; she | Denis, rather sharply, and holding out her 
has done all forme. I will never leave her. | hand. The young man bowed politely, and 
I will always stay at home, even when I am | then exchanged greetings with the others. 
quite old, and I will try to add to the happi-| “I hope,” he said, appealing to Everard, 
ness of all the people I know. I think the | “I hope you will forgive me for having come 
children will love me; and I will be very | to listen. I saw you driving, and guessed 
kind to all the young people, and I will take | | What you were coming for.” 
flowers to the old men and women, and try ““T am very glad you came,” said Everard 
to make their homes bright, and perhaps | quietly. “You must go back with us in the 
sometimes those who are ill will let me try | carriage.” 
and nurse them. Yes, I think I really could | Espie had not spoken yet. She was still 
give up everything else to do all that—un- wii by the music; but to hide the 
less—— But no, that will never happen. I] mist in her eyes she turned a little towards 
shall always live with Cousin Edith; and|the hedgerow that shut in the churchyard, 
perhaps, if I try very hard, I can make her | and said gently, “ What a sweet scent of wild 
happy, and not vex herso much. Oh!” she | roses!” 
thought to herself, with a little inward sob, “Yes,” said Everard, plucking a thorny 
“ T could bear everything else, if only I might | little bud, “ what a delicate fragrance these 
be her friend, if she could love me not only | flowers have!” 
because she thought it right to love me, but *“T question its existence myself,” said 
because she could not help it.” Robin, “ except in the imaginations of the 
At last she sprang hastily to her feet, | initiated. It has not reached me at all.” 
brushing away the tears, and turning to look} “I think,” said Espie, “there is no fra- 
into the church below, that she might hide | grance in the world more delightful.” 
them ; for the music had suddenly ceased, and| “It does seem strange though,” added 
she no longer forgot that Everard was there. Everard, “ that so subtle a perfume should be 
A few minutes later, as the organ-player | wafted so far;” and with that, he put the 
and his friends stepped from the threshold of | rosebud in Espie’s hat. 








A SUNDAY AT VERONA. 


T was on a rainy Saturday towards the end | principal hotel. Verona has in an unusual 
of September, that a party of English | degree escaped being Anglicised, and re- 
travellers arrived at the venerable town of | mains as yet, in spite of its many objects of 
Verona, in Northern Italy, intending to/| interest, unspoiled by the tourist—a rarely 
spend the Sunday there. The guide-book | perfect specimen of an old Italian town. 
had mentioned that there was Protestant} The next day was gloriously fine and 
service held in the town, and this was in | bright, as towards mid-day we set out on our 
itself an inducement to choose Verona for the | quest for the Vaudois church. The sun beat 
Sunday’s resting-place ; for the uncertainties | down fiercely, but it was only in the open 
of travelling incline one to embrace with | squares that one became aware of its full 
special readiness all opportunities of public| power, the narrow streets and projecting 
worship. roofs affording elsewhere a grateful shelter. 
Upon inquiry it proved that the Protestant | On we went for some considerable distance, 
service spoken of was in connection with the | passing under the shadow of the immense 
Italian Vaudois. They were hoping soon, | amphitheatre, that glorious old building which 
said the landlady, to have an English church, | for more than fifteen centuries has stood 
but for the present there were but few English | overlooking the city. Now, the crannies of 
in the place, and, indeed, it was noticeable | the massive grey stones are being filled up 
how few there were to be found even in the | with tufts of the little common maiden-hair— 
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an innocent-looking covering enough for a 
building originally destined to such savage 
uses as an amphitheatre. 

Now and then we stopped to ask our way 
of the passers-by, but though invariably 


meeting with civil replies, we could gain very | 


little information as to the situation of the 
obscure Protestant church in the Vicolo di 
San Pietro. The last person to whom we ad- 
dressed ourselves was a young man; pausing 
for a moment to consider, he exclaimed, “ Ah, 
Ja Chiesa Evangelica !” and then with ready 
courtesy insisted upon turning back to show 
us the way to the “ Evangelical Church.” 
Passing through one or two streets we found | 
ourselves in a narrow alley, on the right-hand 
side of which was an archway leading into a 
garden. Pointing us to a narrow staircase 
on one side the arch, our friendly guide took 
his leave. We mounted the stairs, and at 
the top found ourselves in a not very large 
room, fitted up something after the manner 
of a lecture-room, with a platform at one end 
and rows of desks facing it. Here some 
thirty or forty people were assembled, be- 
longing mainly, to judge from their appear- 
ance, to the respectable middle classes. 
Whole families were there—fathers, mothers, 
and children. ‘The occupants of one of the 
seats readily made room for the strangers, 
and placed at their disposal some of the 
Bibles and hymn-books with which each seat 
seemed to be amply provided. 

The absence of all ornament whatsoever, 
the austere plainness of the room, was in 
striking contrast with the Romanist churches 
of the town, all of them highly decorated in 


some form or another, but one or two of 


them going to a point of elaborate tawdriness 
unusual even in continental churches. One 
could well understand that the excessive 
attention paid all around them to the ex- 
ternals of worship, should have driven the 
Protestants to the other extreme of excessive 
simplicity. 

In a few moments the pastor entered and 
took his place at the raised desk, from whence 
he began to read aloud Psalm cxviii., the 
congregation diligently following in their 
Bibles. A long extempore prayer was then 
offered up, the congregation all standing for 
this, and sitting during the singing of the 
hymns, as in the French Reformed Church. 
There was no instrumental music, but each 
person had a hymn-book with the notes. 
The hymns chosen were something like our 
metrical version of the Psalms. The singing 
was extremely slow, and to English ears some- 
what monotonous. 


A chapter from the Second Epistle to 
Timothy was then read, and after another 
hymn had been sung, the pastor began his 
sermon. Taking his text from the chapter 
| just read, “The Lord knoweth them that are 
his,” he drew out at some length the differ- 
ence between the “sons cf God” and the 
‘daughters cf men.” Calm and quiet when 
| first he began, his kindling enthusiasm showed 
itself in voice and manner; his utterance 
| becoming more rapid, his gestures more im- 
passioned ; reaching a climax at the end 
of a sentence and subsiding into quietness, 
only to rise again as before. The close 
= his sermon was tender and beautiful, as 
he depicted the blessed security of those 
sheep upon whom the Shepherd hath set His 
seal, that seal which causes Him to know 
them for His own, whatever the sorrows and 
cares to which they may be for a time ex- 
posed. The sermon ended, the pastor once 

more prayed, first for the nation and forall in 
| authority, and afterwards for the spiritual wel- 
fare of all men, and more especially of those 
now present, that they might receive forgive- 
ness of sins and be fulfilled with all heave enly 
blessings. Onemore hymn brought the short 
service to a conclusion, and then a buzz of 
conversation arose, as friends greeted friends, 
and the pastor began to speak to one and 
another of the little congregation. 

It was evident that all the members were 
well acquainted with one another. Even 
though there may be no actual persecution 
| at present—and yet the pastor in his prayer 
| made special mention of those. suffering per- 
secution—yet it is more than probable that 
the handful of Protestants in any of these 
Italian towns must feel themselves very much 
isolated, and be naturally drawn towards one 
another like the Christians of old in the early 
days of the Church. 

Two points in the Vaudois worship strike 
one accustomed to our venerable English 
Church service: first, the baldness of the 
whole service and the absence of all the 
“beauty of holiness ;” second, and far more 
serious a defect, the want of any participation 
by the congregation. Except in the hymn- 
singing there was nothing left for them to do 
but to listen, which it must be acknowledged 
they did with the utmost reverence and atten- 
tion. 

Slowly we left the shady up-stairs room, 
and passed out into the brilliant sunshine, 
carrying with us lasting memories of the 
earnest, simple worship of those “two or 
three” gathered together in the name of 
| Christ. F. ARNOLD. 
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A VILLAGE IDYL. 


By MrRs. 


’" TIS eventide ; how calm and still 
The village lies beneath yon hill! 

Grey shadows tremble on the wall, 
As cooling dews begin to fall 
On bending grass and closing flower 
That, touched by sleep’s resistless power, 
Fold up their softer tints between 
Leaflets of many-shaded green ; 
And sheltered thus await the morn, 
That ’wakes them but to readorn 
In glowing beauty every child 
That Flora loves, cultured or wild. 
How they, though clad in fragile dress, 
Excel all Art would fain express ; 
And yet, who would reproach the zeal 
That prompts, nay, loves to make all feel 
The true, the beautiful, the pure, 
That come and go and yet endure, 
Leaving their spirit still behind 
Impressed upon the human mind ? 
Our Father bade them thus to preach, 
And gave them tongues our hearts to reach. 

We raise our eyes to heaven and see 
The outer courts of Deity. 
What has the firmament to say? 
‘¢ Earth is to heaven the King’s highway ;” 
The self-same way the Saviour trod 
To make straight paths for us to God. 
But yonder stands the bold high hill, 
At whose worn feet a clear, bright rill 
Murmurs along its own made road, 
On pilgrimage to some abode 
Beyond our ken, as men might do 
Who seek instinctively the ‘True. 

Upon the dimly-outlined space 
We undulating landscapes trace, 
With homesteads dotted up and down, 
These in the valley, others crown 
The pleasant heights where breezes sigh 
In tones of plaintive melody, 
Like supplicating chants that bear 
To heaven our murmured evening prayer. 
Sweetly suggestive is the call 
Of shepherd’s voice, obeyed by all 
The docile flock that hurry on 
Homeward, as they who know day gone, 
Yet joy to hear the Master’s voice 
That welcomes them to Paradise. 

Now drowsy cattle quit the fields ; 
All nature to that one law yields, 
Sleep,—what is sleep? That heaven-dressed 

land 

The toiler best can understand. 
The labourer’s rest is more than sleep ; 
’Tis strength renewed, with power to keep 
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| The sacrificial flame alive 

| On Work’s high altar, and revive 
Successively that noble band 
Of workers, blessing every land. 

This village in sequestered vale, 

With scarce a title-page or tale 
To stamp its history or befriend 

| Sensation, or the wild legend, 

| Is still an interesting place ; 

| Quaint as a relic whence we trace 

| The mouldering past, still kept in sight 

| As objects seen in glimmering light. 

| Across yon intervening space 

| The village church of ancient race 

| Rises in solemn majesty 

| Above the green and sheltering tree, 


| Silent, as if in mental prayer 


| Repose. 


For souls intrusted to her care. 

And in the softened waning light 
This hallowed pile seems to invite 
“Those Evening Bells” 


have 


rung 
A farewell to the setting sun, 
And filled with pious thoughts the crowd 
That oft within that church had bowed. 
The zephyrs linger at their prayer, 
As if they would the heart prepare 


| For solemn converse with the dead 








That rest ’neath giant arms outspread 
Of scented lime-trees ; “holy ground” 
Is that where our best loved is found. 
We linger here to realise 
How stands it with ws and the skies, 
As round us the departed lie, 
All of one speech—* Thou, too, must die ;” 
For death with life walks side by side— 
That union God has ratified. 
And thus we talk with our loved slain, 


| That slumber but to wake again, 

| And fondly dream of the long past, 
| For first affections are the last 

| That memory in her sacred book 

| Permits the heart to overlook. 


The “ was, and is not,” has a charm 

Pathetic as remembered psalm : 

The first we learned, the last we'd sing, 

When flesh decays and soul takes wing. 
The rectory—its very name 

A safeguard seems, though it may claim 

But little of that influence 

Derived from worldly competence, 

And yet its landmark none may move 

Long as its kingdom rests on love. 
What was it made that home so fair ? 

The peace of God indwelling there. 
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“* Now drowsy cattle quit the fields.” 
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All its surroundings plainly told | Yet so it is, the things some hold 
Whose spirit reigned, whose love controlled. | Change in their hands to purest gold, 
The quiet and distinguished air Because refinement of the heart 


The simplest things were made to wea | Its own reflection must impart, 
Seemed more like fascination’s spell And leave upon the coarser clay 
Than real life might truly tell. | At least some beautifying ray. 





The Church, too, fragmentary page | His were no honeyed words, nor were 
Of bygone history dimmed by age : They threats that drove to wild despair. 
Yet how it braved each swell and shock He preached not “at,” nor yet “ before,” 
Of troubled times, and like a rock But “7/0” his hearers evermore, 

Stood, as the faithful ever stand, In utterances simply plain 

Protected by Almighty hand, And practical ; yet like snow and rain, 
While buffeting impending waves— That soften even hardest ground, 

Her recompense the souls she saves ! So fell the word on those around. 

The Rector’s life we would pursue, And by his side a brother stood, 

For he was one of very few Young, ardent, bent on doing good ; 
Who steadfastly refused high place— With gospel armour fencéd strong 
What bishopric would he not grace, | He charged the godless rabble throng, 
Make beautiful ?—Dbecause his heart | With fiery darts of truth that went 
Was large enough for any part Straight to the heart, by Spirit sent. 
Of labour in his Master’s cause ; The harvest, with its golden corn, 
Where some rush in, ’tis angels pause. Awaits the resurrection morn. 

A scholar of the first degree A village home, not rich nor poor, 
Among the noted scholarly, That drove no wanderer from its door ; 
Sound in divinity, and wise A frugal home, that stood apart 
To draw and ad men to the skies ; From misers, and despised their art. 

So tender-hearted, yet so strong Industry there a rule that none 

To war with falsehood and with wrong, Might dare dispute, but act thereon. 
Contending ever for that right | Obedience, a law Divine, 

In full accord with gospel light, | With God's own seal and manual sign 
While pointing to the crimson stream Stamped on the whole, and sanctified 
Of Calvary to make all clean. By prayer to Him who for all died. 
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Would that each home with this might be That which, if honestly applied, 

In sentiment and sympathy ! Had every needed want supplied. 
Sweet home! that one yet open door * % se és 

Of sacredness for rich and poor ; That is Sir Roger’s monument, 

A sanctuary with one priest, | Which time thus far to us has lent, 


And sacred vessels for the least 

To bear and carry from his youth 

For God, his neighbour, and the truth. 

“ Train up a child as he should go,” 

Train him to let his own light glow, 

Train him for every social tie, 

Train him for God from infancy. 
Mothers, how great your joy and pain! 

How well ye womanhood sustain ! 

How sacred are the ties ye bind 

Around love’s altar! all designed 

To keep alive the holy fire 

Of life and love till time expire, 

Translating you to your old home, 

As “sister spirits ” round God’s throne, 
Ye fathers ! be it yours to show, 

By faith, your mission here below, 

Superior by your strength of will 

And daily priesthoods that ye fill, 

Superior by the manliness 

Ordained by God the weak to bless, | A valuable book to teach 

Man, brother, husband, father,—strength | How olden times were wont to preach ; 

Grasps not your god-like depth and [wo hundred years, or more, the date, 





length. | When force of arms, and not debate, 
Tremble before your power, and fall | Solved questions of reform. The sword 
Before God humbly, great and small. | Has ever been a Jonah’s gourd, 
One talent none may dare to hide ; | And can but fail to rectify ; 
The law is stringent here and wide, Che heart, that seat where all wars lie. 
The act of covert fraud is sin— Sir Roger fought for a weak king ; 
Whate’er it be, ‘twill damn, not win Devotion has a noble ring, 


But would you have it at the price 

Of blood ? that heathen sacrifice, 

War has no code to humanise, 
Carnage and death its name implies ; 
What a mistake, and what a cheat, 
Are acts which their own ends defeat ! 
If Principle’s unswerving right, 

And Reason, with its full-orbed light, 
Cannot end war and faster bind 

In friendly compact, all mankind, 
Then “ Ichabod” is written where 

We least suspect, and least would bear. 
Sir Roger’s epitaph we read, 

And honour Aim, but not his creed. 
For his age lacked enlightenment, 

It met rebuke and stern comment. 

A struggle, an unrighteous one, 

Gainst English freedom had begun, 
And sides were taken with a will 

That history remembers still. 

For galling serfdom’s tyrant yoke 

Had bowed, but not the spirit broke 
Of a great people, panting, wild, 
To stamp out tyranny that soiled 
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Their manhood. For the world as us, 
These old exemplars suffered thus. 
Their honours have not passed away, 
We, their own children’s children, say 
‘* Our fathers,”—not as war’s dread cry, 
That has no moral victory, 
But to inspire, and guide aright 
In social battles still to fight. 
The outcome of this strife we know: 
Freedom bound tyranny her foe, 
And read her doom to every land— 
Foredoomed are all led by her hand ; 
The seeds of liberty then sown 
Have proved the safeguards of the throne. 
No knightly sword would cut them down ; 
Their presence consecrates the Crown ; 
The people’s voice is mightier far, 
Then all the panoply of war. 
The people’s will, if right and just, 
Treads opposition in the dust ; 
rhe only throne no power can move, 
Is an enlightened people’s love. 
Pause, calmer time, and scrutinise 
The past, and from its errors rise 
To the full stature of a man 
Of peace,—what nations will, they can. 
His “ Old Hall,” what a picture there 
Of stately grandeur’s fading air! 
Though not baronial in its style, 
But spacious, rambling, good to while 
Away, in deep, secluded rest 
Aught that the head or heart oppressed. 
All was in keeping with his place, 
Wearing a grand and tranquil face, 
Amid the elements of war, 
Like stars, that looking down afar, 
Unmoved in their celestial homes 


By our world’s tears, and death, and groans. 


Straight to this Hall they bore the dead 
Sir Roger, as his tomb has said. 
Ah! when shall peace, that heavenly dove, 
Brood o’er all peoples but in love. 

This Old Hall flanked the older Church, 
With high walls, sycamore, and birch, 
And speckled holly, and dark yew, 
And box-trees, green as emeralds, grew 
Luxuriantly, a great surprise 
To villagers’ admiring eyes. 

Here rook and robin found a home 
In wali or tree, thickly o’ergrown 
With ivy, while the blinking owl 
Hooted beneath his dismal cowl, 
Waking the bat that struck at night, 
In zigzags of unsteady flight, 
Sure presage that its noon was nigh; 
Slowly twelve solemn strokes reply. 

ok a * a 

A gathering, bustling to and fro 

Of villagers—what is to do? 











The clerk knows all about it. See, 

The register is loosed, and he 

Carries it with important air, 

And waggish glance ; the neighbours stare, 

And cry, “ We knew it would be so ;” 

“ Why, they are coming—do let’s go ;” 

“We'll cheer them, though they’ve kept j 

still, 

But wait till both have said, ‘I will.’” 
They stood before the altar, there 

Plighting their troth, to share and share 

Alike together, good or ill, 

*“* Till death us part ;” each said, ‘I will,” 
Then merrily the bells spoke out, 

And cheerily the neighbours shout 

Their blessings on the new-made pair. 

The bride was young, the bridegroom heir 

To no estate, save a good name, 

To earn which is the road to fame. 


oa 


| Our capital is not in gold, 











So much as honour, all may hold. 

The village was astir that day, 
As if some king had passed that way, 
For both were favourites and stood high 
In village estimation—why, 
The Rector, with a courteous air, 
Congratulates the “ happy pair,” 
His own eyes moistened as he pressed 
The hand of each, they seemed so blest. 

Anon, the panoramic sight 
Passed, ushering into clearer light 
A sphere defined, a holier life 
Than any other, man and wife. 

* * x * 


Five happy years, or more, of toil 
Seemed but a moment; no recoil 
From duty clung around their home, 
That happy, bright, domestic throne ; 
Children were learning to be men, 
When suddenly all changed, again 
He stood alone, stunned by a grief 
That asks not, cares not for relief. 

He only felt that she was dead : 

The new-born infant’s cry he read 

In consternation—thus she died. 

“God help you,” weeping matrons sighed. 
And day and night he knelt beside 

Her corpse persistently, —divide 

The living from the dead none could ; 

All powerless to aid, friends stood 
Awe-stricken, their humanity 


| Reached not his heart’s calamity. 


For him he uttered no complaint, 
Yet few would care his grief to paint ; 
Despair had wrung his heart too dry 
For tears to dim his troubled eye ; 
E’en sympathy seemed to profane, 
As something out of place and vain, 
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GENTLENESS AND A SAVAGE. 








A woe so sacred, so apart Night dropped her dewy sheltering veil, 
From all except his broken heart. On lofty heights, breathing “ All hail!” 
+ ¢ ” * The rectory held higher types 

A widower he lived and died, | Of worship than did nature’s rites ; 
And in that churchyard side by side | No sunset there, life’s eventide 
Death-joined they lie—nor dare we weep. | Was clothed in light which faith supplied ; 
The relics watchful angels keep. | No shadows threw bewildering veils, 

% * * * | No sad farewell his soul assails, 

’Twas a sweet picture of the calm | No dewy tears are on his cheek, 
Serenity of eve, with balm | No “saving oil” had he to seek, 
Of mellow sunlight sinking o’er | His labour ended, life had done 
A loving earth’s last smile, before | Its daily task, and Heaven was won ! 





GENTLENESS AND A SAVAGE. 
A Hint for Yioneers. 


‘ig cheomegeee and a Savage! This com- | and retired alittle. Two of the boldest soon 
bination has been suggested by the came forward and prodded it with their bow- 
reading of a charming account of the voyage | ends, evidently suspecting some trap, then 
of H.M.S. Basilisk, amongst the savage | they took it, went back into the bush and 
islanders of the Pacific, given some time ago came out again with cocoa-nuts, which they 
by its captain. He himself was far too laid on the same spot for us to take them. 
genuine and simply grand to be at all aware ‘lhis we did, making signs of acceptance and 
of the beauty of his bearing towards these | gratitude. By degrees we got amongst them, 
dark-skinned strangers; yet to us it shines and then our bright beads and fish-hooks 
with a light beautiful with something of the completed their captivation. They are black 
wonderful beauty of the Divine ways with Melanesians, perfectly unclothed, with hair 
man. Without any further introduction let frizzed out a foot from their heads, and rather 
us see the patient conqueror of the savage repulsive-looking. Before we left they sur- 
wielding his spiritual weapons. rounded our boats, eager to barter all they 
Our first example is too striking to need had.” 

any introduction or explanation: it speaks It is not easy to exaggerate the great- 
for itself. ‘The ship sighted the Torres hearted gentleness which forbore through all 
group, which consists of four principal coral | the extraordinary ordeal which is described 
volcanic islands and a few small ones. in the next passage. 

from four to six miles in length, running Lieutenant Hayter, Drs. Goodman and 
north and south, and separated from each Haines, accompanied Captain Moresby to a 
other by narrow channels. It was blowing | small island named Shepherd Isle, near Api, 
hard; but directly they came under the lee when the captain was compelled, as he says— 
they rode at shelter in blue water, with scarce yet none but a heart like his could have felt 
a ripple, the coral beach, with its still, dark- the compulsion—to submit to a singular pro- 
green background, looking very peaceful | cess of exorcism before they were permitted to 
after the stormy sea they had just crossed. | land. A devil-man, fantastically painted and 
“T went with two boats to make friends,” adorned with leaves and flowers, waded out 
says the captain, “‘ with some natives on the | to meet their boat, waving a bunch of palm- 
beach, but when we landed they drew off to! leaves rapidly round his head. Captain 
about half a bow-shot from us, and stood | Moresby jumped on shore to show that he 
ready with the bow. We advanced a few | had no suspicion of harm, and the devil- 
paces and they retreated into the bush, where | man rushed at him, and grasping his right 
it would have been madness to follow them. | hand, waved the leaves round his head in 
At last, in despair of communicating, I sent | the same manner. “I saw that he meant no 
every one back to the boats except trusty | harm, so let him have his way ; and he placed 
Mr. Bentley, the gunner, and he and I | the leaves in my left hand, putting a small 
advanced alone and apparently unarmed, but | green twig into his mouth, still holding me 
with pistols hidden, making friendly signs. | fast, and then, as if with a great effort, drew 
On getting pretty near the bush, I placed a | the twig from his mouth. ‘This was extract- 
bright-coloured handkerchief on the ground | ing the evil spirit, after which he blew vio- 
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lently as if to speed it away. I now held a 
twig between my teeth, and he went through 
the same process, all the time showing signs 
of strong excitement. 

“He led me then to the end of the bush, 
and I began to feel rather reluctant and 
doubtful as to how all was going to end, but 
thought I had better see it out. Here two 
sticks ornamented with leaves were fixed in 
the ground, and bent to an angle at the top, 
with leaves tied to the point, and round these 
sticks the devil-man and I raced in breath- 
less circles till I was perfectly dizzy. He, 
however, did not seem to mind it at all, and 
presently flew off with me up a steep path 
into the bush, when, at a short distance, we 
came to two smaller sticks crossed ; here he 
dropped my hand, and, taking the bunch of 
palm-leaves from me, waved them, and sprang 
over the sticks and back again. Then placing 
both his hands on my shoulders, he leaped 
with extraordinary agility, bringing his knees 
to the level of my face at each bound, as if 
to show that he had conquered the devil, 
and was now trampling him into the earth. 
When he had leaped for a while he made 
signs that all was over, and we walked back 
together to the officers, who had been rather 
anxiously watching these singular proceed- 
ings. The natives who had kept quietly aloof 
now came freely about us, and showed by 
their manner that they considered us free 
of the island. Had I not submitted, we 
should certainly not have had any communi- 
cation. They took us up to their fortified vil- 
lage by a walk of a mile and a half, through 
forest and cultivated fields of yam, taro, and 
sugar-cane; and there a roast pig was set 
before us.” 

The whole crew and staff of his ship seem 
to have felt the contagion of their com- 
mander’s spirit, and to have had but one 
weapon with which to conquer. 

“ The inhabitants at first seemed inclined to 
be troublesome, and met our boats in canoes, 
waving their stone weapons, and shouting 
defiantly. ‘Two or three canoes full of fight- 
ing men came round Mr. Mourilyan’s boat 
in a most threatening manner; but his reso- 
luteness and good temper told after a while, 
and the natives began to consult with each 
other. Some paddled off to shore, and pre- 
sently returned bringing one of the lean, 
wolfish curs that infest their villages. They 
sprang up the side of the Aasilisk, the 
leader carrying the dog in his arms, and 
dashed out its brains on the quarter-deck 
before any one could stop them. On this, all 
the natives near us changed their manner, 





and showed a desire to be friendly, by making 
the usual uncouth greeting; but the ire of 
the officer of the watch and petty officers was 
so kindled at seeing her Majesty’s quarter. 
deck defiled, that the dog-sacrificers and their 
friends were bundled out of the ship at once, 
and their victim after them. I had been 
below at the time, and was sorry to hear of 
this summary treatment, for I felt that the 
rite had, doubtless, either a religious and 
sacrificial meaning to its perpetrators, or was 
intended as a seal of amity between us. | 
therefore went on shore immediately, to show 
friendliness, at a spot where a large crowd 
had assembled round the body of the dead 
dog in noisy consultation, and received so 
friendly a welcome that my companion and 
I did not hesitate to go on to the village with 
our new acquaintances, who, similar in phy- 
sique to their neighbours, were painted in so 
extraordinary a manner as to look more like 
monkeys than men. They had black lines 
like spectacle rims drawn round their eyes, 
one cheek and half the chin were painted 
white, and the other half and the nose black. 
One old native led me by the hand, and the 
crowd followed us.” 

| That true gentleness is to the last degree 
| brave and heroic, nothing could afford a 
more striking proof than the character of a 
perilous incident which took place at what 
they then named Caution Point. 

“Towards sunset we had reached a point 
of land which projected about filteen miles 
to sea, crowned with hills about 400 feet high 
on the southern part, in latitude 8° 10’ S., and 
longitude 148° 12’ E., and named it Caution 
Point, on account of the uncertain soundings 
we obtained. We found an anchorage about 
half a mile from the shore, opposite a con- 
siderable village, in which the wildest excite- 
ment began immediately to prevail. Conches 
were blown, and a tumultuous gathering of 
armed savages took place on the beach 
opposite the ship. It happened to be one 
of our penny reading nights, and they evi- 
dently took the singing and loud chorus, 
borne to them across the water, for our de- 
| fiance, for they chanted back a war song in 
lreturn. All night this excitement continued 
| amongst the natives, but they did not venture 
| off. In the morning I took a boat with five 
|men, and made an attempt to be friendly, 

but unfortunately such a surf was running 
on the beach as made it imprudent to land, 
uncertain as we were of the disposition of 
| the natives, whose excitement became in- 
| tense as we neared the beach. About one 
| hundred men awaited us there, armed with 
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spears, stone clubs, and shields ; ornamented | 
with bird of paradise plumes on their | 
shoulders, and with shell necklets, and be- | 
daubed with white and red pigments on their | 
bodies, which were quite naked. Many of| 
them were springing into the air and brand- | 
ishing their weapons, some waded out waist- | 
deep, shaking their spears at us, totally | 
unaware of our power to hurt them. Select- | 
ing one of these bold fellows, we let the boat | 
drift towards him, and stood with our arms | 
wide open to show that we had no weapons, | 
one of the men holding out a piece of red | 
cloth on the end of a boat-hook as a present. 
In this way we succeeded in getting four or | 
five to come close and take our presents, but 
they would give us nothing in return, Sud- 
denly they seized the boat and tried to drag | 
us on shore. Observing no friendly signs, | 
however, and seeing that no women or | 
children were present, I decided on not| 
landing. ‘The fellows holding the boat were 
very muscular, and we shook them off with 
some difficulty; on which they caught the 
yoke lines, which we had to cut to get off, so | 
resolved were they to detain us. It was 
evident that as we went westward our dealing 
would have to be held with the fiercer race | 
of savages.” 

The captain unconsciously lets us into the 
secret of this gentleness with the savage. 
“Our work as pioneers of Christianity and 
civilisation at many of these islands was very 
anxious, and to some extent dangerous, and | 
kept our faculties in a state of tension.” 
It was gentleness for Christ, and the gentle- 
ness of Christ. 

We turn from Captain Moresby’s delightful 
narrative to a more recent one by Mr. Octa- 
vius Stone. Summing up his impressions of 
“A Few Months in New Guinea,”.Mr. Stone 
says—“ I have refrained from using the term 
‘savages,’ as I am inclined to think they 
are by nature the reverse of savages. If, 
however, the unhappy time should ever come 
for the white man to treat them with cruelty 
and oppression, to kidnap or shoot them on 
the least provocation, as he has too often 
done in Australia, it is impossible to imagine 
the length to which their excitability of cha- 
racter will carry them. The hostility of 
several tribes in Australia towards us, and the 
consequent danger of travelling among them, | 
is almost entirely caused by our own conduct | 
in the first instance ; and it is lamentable to | 
think that, even now, the murder of a black | 
fellow by a white man is considered rather 
in the light of a good riddance than a crime. 
Ifa policy of peace and good-will had been 





| 


adopted towards them instead, they would 
probably have been as well disposed towards 
us as are the natives of Java towards the 
Dutch.” 

Such is Mr. Stone’s testimony to the effect 
of gentleness on the wild, reckless races of 
New Guinea, the testimony of a close and 
varied experience of a few months in their 
society with the protection only of his own 
resources. Forbearance, forgiveness, pa- 
tience, benevolence, and the like, were his 
defence. Yet not easily so. His resources 
were in these respects often almost exhausted. 
The people were not docile, pliant people, 
though he forbears to call them savages ; 
they taxed his temper to the uttermost by a 
thousand unhappy and wretched ways; and 
by lies, thefts, and deceptions, at times drove 
him to his wits’ end. “An English bulldog 
would have been a very valuable acquisition,” 
he says, “as a day and night watch;” for the 
people around him were such “expert thieves, 
inveterate liars, and confirmed beggars, that 
they had to be continually watched. They 
would,” he adds, “ have taxed the patience 
and ’cuteness of a London detective.” Yet 
he seems to have retained his patience, and 
to have borne himself in a way that must have 
struck them as strangely forbearing and long- 
suffering. 

Lest this forbearance should be regarded 
by the people as mere weakness, mere want 
of power, Mr. Stone displayed the extraor- 
dinary forces which, though he did not use 
them against the wrong-doer, he still undoubt- 
edly possessed. He put dynamite under the 
roots of a huge gum-tree, and blew it into 
the air in a thousand fragments, and the 
wonderful sight seems to have done more 
than excite mere astonishment and fear. 
The women, at least, with the quicker in- 
stincts which belong to their nature, seem to 
have understood its meaning and intention. 
They connected it at once with the white 
man’s great power and his kind way of show- 
ing it, and so felt less frightened than the 
men, and said that it was a much better way 
of showing his power “than chopping away 
at them with stone hatchets.” Still further 
was the idea of the forbearance and power 
enlarged by lighting spirits of wine. He 


seemed to “ make water burn!” The sun’s 


rays were focussed with a lens, and thereby 
paper set on fire. He seemed to make fire 
out of nothing! The Martini rifle and the 
little revolver deepened the awe with which 


| by this time these wild people looked upon 


this strange man. A sky-rocket sent up into 
the sky, bursting into scores of varied-coloured 
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On the Coast of New Guinea, 


stars, falling like fiery rain, carried their awe 
into delight. 

The success of a policy of gentleness must 
always depend on the conviction in the 
minds of its subjects that it is the gentleness 
of power. Strength which carries itself ten- 
derly, that is the power of the gospel, the 
power of God! He who carried himself with 
a “ meek and lowly” spirit perplexed by His 


meekness and amazed by His lowliness, 
because He commanded the winds and the 
sea, and they obeyed Him. His carriage 
towards the sinner was not the dawdling of 
weakness, but the tenderness of power, the 
mercy of might and majesty. Yes, the for- 
bearance of power, this is the gentleness of 
Jesus, the very might of God 
M. H. 
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A NEW COMMANDMENT. 


a Sermon preached in the Grey Friars Church, Gdinburgh. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. 


By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 


"gg a esac ee are not agreed as to 

whether our Lord intended that his new 
commandment should be taken as an addi- 
tion to the ten delivered on Sinai. Be that 
as it may, even if it be a misnomer to call it 
the eleventh commandment, we shall all agree 
that it points to something in the Gospel of 
the Saviour which goes beyond the Law of 
Moses. ‘That something I shall endeavour 
at once to illustrate. 

I. It is a new commandment. In a certain 
sense it is old. It is from the beginning— 
from the beginning of the law as well as of 
the Gospel—yet also is it zew. 1. It is new 
as to its form. ‘There was a compression, a 
terseness, a pungency in our Lord’s teaching 
quite original. He did not deal in a multi- 
tude of words, a thick forest of verbiage in 
which a listener is presently lost. No crowd 
of particulars, no host of minute specifica- 
tions, such as learned casuists have been 
wont to suggest, do you find in his lessons— 
but that which is to the point—that which 
strikes into the heart of a subject, cleaving 
it and laying it open. Compared with the 
wearisomeness of Rabbinical teaching, 
Lord’s method was obviously wew. Even 


the old ¢en commandments, delivered on | 
| dove one another.” 


Sinai amidst lightnings and an earthquake, 
and which pealed out, one after another, in 
slow solemn grandeur, the great teacher 
condenses into two brief sentences—“ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” Here we have a new and ab- 
ridged edition of the Sinaitic code. One of 
the ten precepts might easily be dropped out 
of the enumeration, but these two contained 
the essence of the whole, and no drop of 
either could be ever lost. It is true, each 
of the epitomes just cited may be found in 
the writings of Moses, but there you do not 
find the two compactly brought together as 
in the words of Christ: so entwined here are 
they in the most portable of forms, that they 
can hardly ever, through fault of memory, 
be rent asunder. Our Lord’s summary was 
something wew. The text is in exact keep- 
ing with the second saying— Thou shalt 


, if ye have love one to another.’’—JOuN xiii. 34, 35. 

| love thy neighbour as thyself,”—only it pre- 
sents the law of charity under a new aspect 
in this way. It is not addressed to the 
world at large—not to the mere citizen, who 
may live in the same street, next door to 
another who has only a common claim on 
his regard; but it is addressed by the 
Saviour to Ais own disciples—to those whom 
he had called out of the world, and brought 
into select fellowship with Himself, to those 
whom he addressed by the endearing epithet 
“ Vittle children”—an expression we can 
scarcely help uniting with his words on 
another occasion : ‘‘ Except ye be converted, 
and become as /¢t/e children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” These men 
to whom he spake were within the kingdom, 
they had bowed down their heads and 
entered the low strait gate as little chil- 
dren—they had been new born into his own 
new family of love; and now, looking on 











them with a smile of affection, he bids them 
be brotherly, he bids them be united, he bids 
them clasp hands together in his presence, 
and swear a league of undying friendship. 
‘*A new commandment I give unto you,” 
members of a new spiritual family such as 
were never seen on earth before—“ that ye 


2. It is mew in point of example, and here 
we get closer to the true idea of its newness. 
He exemplified it Himself—as Moses had 
never done, as the prophets had never done. 
A pattern of perfect love had never before 
been beheld in this selfish world. The love 
of Jacob for Rachel was very beautiful and 
tender; the love of Jonathan for David was 
passing the love of women; the love of the 
Maccabees for their country was noble and 
heroic ; so was the love of certain Greeks 
and Romans—but Christ’s love rose above 
that of wife, or friend, or country, was of 
another order, of another stamp, of another 
spirit, went more entirely out of self, so as to 
carry not the faintest shadow of self where it 
went. Such other loves, as those just touched 
on, fall back again, if I may so say, on the 
lover. The wife, the friend, are part of 
self, and are essential to the lover’s enjoy- 
ment, without them he cannot live. They 
minister to his felicity, he is lost without 
them—so with his country to the impassioned 
patriot, he pines away and dies apart from it. 
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The glory of fatherland makes his own cup 
run over. Now the love wherewith the Lord 
loved those men, as He gave them the new 
commandment, was something different from 
the forms of human affection just enumerated. 
It was entirely new—it was more disinte- 
rested, more self-sacrificing. It had no re- 
ference to his own enjoyment at all, except 
as Divine love finds joy in its own diffusion, 
except as the Saviour’s delight to save. He 
was going to the cross; it stood distinctly 
before Him. To the crown of thorns, to the 
nails that were to pierce His hands and feet, 
to the agony of soul which would force out 
from his skin great drops of blood, he could 
not be insensible. Insensible! why, did not 
the thought of them make his soul quiver 
and tremble, at the moment when he cried, 
“ Shall I say, Father, save me from this hour ?” 
Yet, with Gethsemane and Calvary before 
him, He exclaimed, “ For this cause came I 
unto this hour.” Yes, to die for men and 
their salvation, that was why He came. 

Now /¢is He sets before His disciples as 
their example, “As J have loved you.” Itwas 
indeed something ew to ask those hitherto 
poor, timid, wavering, half-educated, per- 
plexed ones to love one another, as He had 
loved them. No one ever did, ever could, 
ask such a thing before. It really was a com- 
mand to rise to the highest possible elevation 
of moral excellence. It called them to do 
more than mortals had ever attempted. It 
required not only that they should love their 
neighbour as themselves, but more than 
themselves. It went beyond Jewish law as 
well as heathen morality; and, when it is 
fully expounded in these days, it always 
breaks on men’s ears as something startling, 
strange, unheard of: Quixofic, absurd, they 
exclaim ; a thing impossible! Verily it is a 
new commandment in more ways than one; 
so new, so contrary to all custom as to be 
pronounced incredible. 


3. It is new in point of motive. He says 





in effect, “Love one another for my sake. Not | 


only follow my example, but do it for the love 
you bearme. My love should beget yours, 
and yours is not only torise to me in incense 
—rise to me in praise and worship, but it is 
to circle round, and to roll in ever eddying 
clouds of fragrance amongst yourselves. By 
loving each other, helping each other, minis- 
tering to each other’s welfare, sharing each 
other’s sorrows, partaking of each other's joys, 
you will be showing your love and paying 
back in the best possible way the debt you 
owe to me. If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.” The love we bear the Saviour 


is a motive to the love of all who are saved 
by him. All who bear the mark of the Lamb 
in their foreheads (whatever they may be in 
other respects), one would think, must win 
the affection of every man who rejoices to 
carry the signet of redemption on the front 
and face of his own daily life. It puzzles 
me to conceive of any man loving Christ who 
does not love his fellow Christian for Christ's 
sake, 

Now what power there is in Christ's 
example to produce such love as will thus 
express itself. Stand face to face with the 
Saviour as He washes His disciples’ feet— 
“And supper being ended, the devil having 
now put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, 
Simon’s son, to betray him ;” “after that He 
poureth water into a bason, and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them 
with the towel wherewith He was girded.” 
“So after He had washed their feet, and 
had taken His garments, and was set down 
again, He said unto them, Know ye what 
I have done to you?” “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” There, 
my beloved hearers, can you reflect on that 
without catching an inspiration? Is there 
not something more than example here, 
even a motive power, such as Paul con- 
fessed in his immortal words, ‘‘ The love of 
Christ constraineth us”—bears us away as 
with a torrent—* because we thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead: and 
that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto Him who died for them and rose 
again.” 

“This type and exemplar,” it is said, “1s 
not merely living, but makes alive, and that is 
the kernel and centre of the newness of the 
new covenant and commandment.” ‘There 
never was such power put into a precept 
before—such an inward, holy, consuming 
fire, as when it enters the soul sets it all 
ablaze! There isin Christ’s commandments 
a force which creates obedience when they are 
received in faith, and faithfully applied to 
daily conduct. There isa loving, productive, 
fruitful energy in Christ’s loving words, quite 
new, when compared with words of law, 
written and engraven in stone. the words 
of Christ, especially as we find them in the 
text, is fulfilled the promise, “I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah. I will put my 
law into their minds and write it in their 
hearts.” 

II. But this New Commandment has been 
sadly forgotten. 
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| 
The words had not long been uttered, 
when one who had caught their spirit had to | 


say, as he wrote to the converts at Corinth, 
“Tt hath been declared unto me of you, my 
brethren, that there are contentions among 
you. Now this I say, that every one of you 


saith I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of | 


Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ divided ? 
Was Paul crucified for you, or were ye bap- 
tized in the name of Paul?” And how sad- 
dening it is to learn that there was occasion 
for the same Apostle to say to the Galatians, 
‘For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even 


in this, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- | 


self; dt if ye bite and devour one another, 
take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another.” 

Pass down the centuries, study the con- 
troversies of the church, controversies about 
Easter, controversies about admission to the 
episcopate, controversies about discipline 
some of them no doubt involving important 
questions of principle; but how often were 
points of difference magnified, and mole-hills 
swollen into mountains, and their lines of 
difference strangely intensified, and deepened 
and widened, till they became impassable 
barriers, like broad rivers, like lofty hills. 
What battles were fought over texts of 
Scripture, so that the sacred oracles became, 
as it were, a region of besieged citadels, now 
taken, now retaken, as controversial critics, 
on one side or the other, won the day: and 
the pages of God’s Holy Word glistened with 
fires of controversy, instead of being, as they 
were meant to be, and ought to be, green 
pastures beside still waters, in which Christ’s 
flock may feed and grow and rest. 

All this was a shame and scandal; a sin, 
a grievous sin, an often-repeated sin. Not 
a word can be said in excuse. In writing 
the sad history let us not extenuate or set 
down ought in malice. There it is, done 
net secretly, “ but before all Israel and before 
the sun.” Now it is customary for fair and 
candid historians to tell the story of faults on 
both sides. This so far is good. But is the 
New Commandment pondered and laid to 
heart, and practised by the persons who 
make these admissions? What is past can- 
not be altered ; but what is present can. So 
far as the law of love is now violated, there 
is room for repentance—for reformation, 
When meting out blame in just measures to 
those who lived 200 years ago, ought we 
not to mete out blame to ourselves, in like 





measure, for our personal forgetfulness of the | 


New Commandment ? 
to be perfectly guiltless ? 


Can any of us claim 





III. However forgotten, this New Com- 
mandment is a vital one. It is so for two 
reasons. 

1. Obedience to it would bear testimony 
to what is of the highest value and import- 
ance to ourselves and to the world. “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye love one another.” For your own sake 
and for the world’s sake, then, love one 
another. If you are Christians, if you are 
devoted to the Master, if you supremely love 
Him, and labour, whether present or absent, 
to be accepted of Him, then, to be assured 
of your discipleship, to know confidently, 
to know without any doubt, that He recog- 
nises you as His, must be an object of 
supreme desire. What is there in the whole 
world to be compared with this—being ac- 
cepted of Him now and for ever ; in life, in 
death, in time, in eternity? How all the 


' wealth and honours and distinctions of the 


earth fade away into nothingness compared 
with this momentous privilege. And your 
possession of it is to be demonstrated by your 
love to one another. ‘In this the children 
of God are manifested, and the children of 
the devil ; whosoever doeth not righteousness 
is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother.” That is strong language, and it 
settles a question of primary importance to 
us all. Howaptwe are to suppose that the 
valid title-deed of our grand Christian inheri- 
tance, as younger brothers of the Son of God, 
that the conclusive evidence of our being co- 
heirs with Christ, consists in our intellectual 
beliefs, or in our church relations, in what we 
hold as truth, in what we profess as orthodox. 
Yet the Lord Himself here tells us, that the 
proof which settles the claim beyond dispute 
is the cultivation of love. And as by this cha- 
racteristic we shall prove to our own satisfac- 
tion that we are Christ’s, so we shall prove it 
to the world. “ By his,” even by this “shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples.” 
Hence we see that men may well doubt 
whether those who indulge in animosities, in 
personalities, in imputations, in suspicions, in 
strife, in backbiting, however orthodox they 
are in creed, however loud they are in 
profession, can, after all, be the disciples 
of Him who gave the New Commandment. 
The valid testimony to the fact is wanting. 
2. Obedience to the Commandment bears 
testimony to something else. In the 17th 
chapter of this Gospel we behold Christ at 
prayer, interceding for His Church. He is 


there seen condescending to do on earth 
beforehand, what ever since His ascension 
The veil of 


He has been doing in Heaven. 
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the temple is, as it were, rent, and we can | 
approach the Holy of Holies, can see the | 
High Priest of our profession close to the | 
Ark before the Shekinah, so awful yet of 
full of the manifestations of mercy and love— | 
for there is a rainbow round about the throne | 
in sight like unto an emerald—and as we | 
get nigh enough to hear Him speak, let us 
reverently listen, “Neither pray I for these | 
alone” (for those there present), “but for | 
them also which shall believe in Me through | 
their word” (that is, Christians to the end of 
time), “‘that they all may be one” (one in | 
spirit, in affection, in heart and soul by 
mutual charity, sympathy, and help)—“ that 
they all may be one, as thou Father art in me 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us, that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” How can that oneness mean 
ecclesiastical uniformity! belonging to one 
visible organized church, subscribing the same 
articles of confession, joining in the same 
rites and ceremonies. The idea is pre- 
posterous. Who can imagine such uni- 
formity to bear any resemblance to the 
oneness between the Father Almighty and 
His only begotten Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. It must mean a spiritual unity—a 
fellowship in love. The unmistakable pre- 
sentation of such fellowship to a divided, 
quarrelsome, war-making, war-loving world, 
would be the grandest conceivable evidence | 
of the truth of Christianity—in other words, 
of the Divine Messiahship of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Printed books of evidence have their 
value, living volumes of evidence have a 
higher value still. It was said the other day, 
at the jubilee of an eminently worthy minis- 
ter,*—“ He had not written a book on the 
evidences, but he had done better by his cha- 
racter, so stainless, so steadily consistent, so 
unimpeachably pure, as well as by his great 
liberality and by his devotion and consecra- 
tion to every good word and work. By 
staunchness of principle and catholicity of 
spirit he had done more for Christianity than 
many a volume that had been written.” Very 
just was the eulogium, very cogent the 
reasoning. The Gospel derives its inspira- 
tion from a life—the life of the adorable 
Saviour; and the evidences of the Gospel 
in the present day derive their strongest 
inspiration from the lives of disciples who 
bear a resemblance to the Master. Thank 
God, there are living persons who remind us 
of the Redeemer. So pure, so good, so full 
of truth and love are they, that men do take 
knowledge of them that they have been with 





~* "Lhe Rev. Edmund T. Prust, of Northampton. 





Jesus, and that “there is something in reli- 
gion, after all.” 

Obedience then to the New Command- 
ment bears testimony—a double testimony, a 
testimony both to the individual Christianity 
of him who obeys, and to the truth and divi- 
nity of that religion which inspires such 


|obedience. And while obedience to the 


precept affords a ¢estimony, the precept itself 
supplies a zest—a test of character, thus :— 
It is a precept looked at askance by some, 
perhaps, if not openly, yet latently con- 
temned and despised ; by others it is hailed 
with sympathy, and accepted as the law of 
life. One can easily imagine the ill-sup- 
pressed smile of derision with which this New 
Commandment would be received in some 
circles. ‘‘ Loveone another; yes, when some 
beautiful Utopia has been set up on the face 
of the earth; but the amiable injunction 
won't do for this world of competition and 
conflict.” Are there not some too, who from 
a lofty elevation of scientific thought and 
literary culture, look down with supreme 
contempt, with undisguised superciliousness, 
upon the pertinacious enforcement of charity 
and kindness as savouring of intellectual 
weakness, as of what is now sometimes 
elegantly termed goodyism. ‘ Controversy,” 
we seem to hear it said, “is manly; to do 
battle for opinion is heroic, to hit hard is 
clever, to wound, to irritate an antagonist is 
what we must expect in a state of society 
where everybody has to give and take as best 
he can. ‘To complain of heavy blows is 
weak and childish. To box with padded 
gloves is all a sham.” 

Now, if there be anything which reminds 
us of a certain person who is the personifica- 
tion of bold, daring, clever, cutting, all-con- 
quering intellect, without one spark of love, 
tenderness, or candour, it is a style of thinking 
of that very description. Whatever we may 
say of the /ead, we can confidently pronounce 
an opinion respecting the Aeart, of any one 
who indulges in such a strain. Alienation 
from the temper of Jesus Christ is plain 
enough in such acase. The application ot 
the test elicits the true character of him 
who, when it is honestly brought home, treats 
it thus. ° 

At the same time, to meet the precept with 
a sympathetic response, to “teach it dili- 
gently unto thy children, to bind it as a sign 
upon thine hand, and to place it as a frontlet 
between thine eyes,” this is to establish a 
character genuinely Christian, a character 
which will bring the grand reward at last : 
‘Well done, good and faithtul servant.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH 





THE CHILDREN. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D., ann F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when He left the sky.” Lesson: 
Psalm Ixviii. 1—19, Concluding Hymn: ‘ Now, the day is 


over.”’ 
A FEW years ago a book was published 
by a lady, in which she made many 
things which are in the Bible plain, by telling 
what she had seen in the land where the 
Bible was written. Among the things made 
plain by her was a verse in Psalm Ixvili.— 
“Though ye have lien among the pots, yet 
shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” 

In the land where the Bible was written 
the houses have flat roofs. People go up 
there in the cool evenings to sit. Some- 
times they sleep there; and sometimes they 
cook their food there. 

When the food is cooked on the roof, the 
fire is built in a corner ; the pots and pans 
are kept in that corner ; and, of course, there 
is always a heap of soot and ashes there. 


Now the nights are sometimes very cold in | 
that land, and doves like to have a warm | 


bed to sleep in, and they are wise enough to 


find out and like the warm corner on the | 


house-tops where the fires have been. 
although it is not very tidy or clean there, 


lie down in the ashes beside the pots and 
pans, and go to sleep; and very soon their 
beautiful wings are soiled and blackened with 
ashes and soot. 

One morning when this lady had been 
sleeping on the roof of the house where she 
was staying she happened to wake very early, 


And | 


them out into the light. He covers them 
with the light. They become His children, 
and everything in them and about them is 
changed. They are like the doves that have 
been sleeping among the ashes, with wings 
all soiled by their humble bed among the 
pots, soaring into the beautiful light of the 
morning, until the soiled wings shine as if 
covered with silver, and the feathers as with 
yellow gold. 

I once heard of a poor boy of whose life 
this verse is almost the very story, and to 
whom on two occasions it came as if sent 
from God Himself. He had been brought 
over from Savoy to sweep chimneys in Lon- 
I am afraid he was stolen and sold 
to do this work. It was a hard time for 
boys like him. They had to rise in the early 
morning, before the people of the city had 
begun to wake, and go out with a brush in 
their hand and a bag on their back, bare- 
footed, winter and summer, after their masters, 
along the silent streets, crying, “‘ Chimneys to 
sweep—sweep—sweep!” But, far worse than 
that, they had to go up the chimneys, from 
the fireplace inside to the chimney-pot on the 
roof, brushing all the way. Sometimes in the 


] 
aon. 


| cold mornings, perhaps only half awake, the 
it is warm, and they fold their wings and | 


and as she was looking about her and at the | 


beautiful sky, she saw some doves that had 


been sleeping in the fireplace waking up, | 


rising from their bed of ashes, and shooting 
out and up in the morning air. And as they 
flew past she noticed that the morning light 
fell so richly on their wings that they shone 
like silver and gold. 

Then she remembered this verse in the sixty- 
eighth Psalm. ‘The very thing she was look- 
ing at had been seen hundreds of years before 
by the singer who first sang that psalm. He 
had said to himself, just as this lady again 
said, “ That is a picture of the change which 
takes place when God drops down His bless- 
ingon any humble life.” Yes, just that way 
shine the lives of poor mothers and mothers’ 
children when God visits their lowly homes 
with the glad tidings of His love. He brings 


little fellows would be afraid to go up all 
alone into the dark and narrow chimney ; 
and too often when this befell they were 
beaten and compelled to go up. Many and 
many a time when I myself was a boy have 
I met those tiny little chaps in the street 
with white channels on their black cheeks, 
where the tears had been running down. 

I do not know that Carlo, whose story I 
am telling, was ever beaten by his master ; 
but he was often spoken to very harshly. 
He was not very well fed. He had to sleep 
in a miserable bed. His clothes were very 
thin, and soiled, and poor; and he was as 
lonesome as any boy ever was in London. 


He knew no one. His father, if he was 
living still, was far away in Savoy. His 
solace: aarti: lite . bb ee , 
mother was dead. He had never been to 
school; he did not even know the AB C. 
The only pleasure he had was playing marbles 


with boys as poor as himself. 
There was one thing, however, in Carlo’s 
life, poor and wretched though his lot was, 


| which was better to him than money or fine 


clothes. God had put a great hunger for 
school learning into his heart. As he went 
along the streets and saw the shop-signs he 
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often said to himself, “ Some day I hope to be 
able to read these signs.” 

And the day came, sooner than he hoped 
for, when he was to make a beginning in 
this learning. It was a bright day in summer. 
His morning’s work was over ; he had been to 
his master’s place with his bag and brush; 
and now, with the soot rubbed off his face 
and shaken out of his hair, he was going some 
errand for his master’s wife. He had to 
cross a large square in which there was a public 
school. Just then the boys had their play- 
hour, and it was the time for marbles. Little 
groups were scattered about, kneeling and 
bending over their game, and some of the 
school-books had been thrown on the ground, 
and were being blown open by the wind. 

It was the first time Carlo had seen a 
school-book, or, except through a bookseller’s 
window, any book. He stopped, he knelt 
down, he looked at what seemed to him the 
strange forms of the letters. And the desire 
came strongly into his heart that he also might 
have the blessing which those boys who were 
playing had, and one day be able to read 
their books. Just then, however, the boy 
whose book he was bending over saw the 
black figure near it, and came up and gave 
him a scolding for looking at his books. The 
poor Savoyard at first started up and shrank 
back afraid and sorry, and was about to pass 
on when a thought came into his mind ina 
moment, and in his broken English he spoke 
it out: “Iam sorry! I did not mean to 
soil your book ; but if you will turn over the 
leaves and let me see to the end I will give 
you some marbles.” ‘The boy went into that 
proposal at once and got the marbles. And 
then the sweep-boy said, “ I should so like to 
learn to read a book. I will come every day 
at this hour if you will teach me the letters, 
and I will give you a marble for every letter 
I learn.” ‘This bargain also was struck, and 
the little man soon began to get well on in 
the alphabet. But the book in which he had 
his lessons began also to have some marks of 
sooty fingers, and his boy-teacher told him 
that he was being scolded in the school, and 
could not teach him any more, 

Carlo was very sad, and it was a day or 
two before his sadness grew less. But just 
then he remembered that there was a church- 
yard near the square, and that the headstones 
were covered with letters. He went back to 
the boy who had taught him, gave him a 
handful of marbles he had won that morn- 
ing, and asked if he would come for five 





other boys came to think it good play to 
help. And by-and-by the poor Savoyard 
knew letters and was able to read the smaller 
words on the stones. A, MACLEOD. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, high in glory.” Lesson: Mark 
x. 46—52. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day is over.” 

The story I was telling last Sunday took 
place about the time Sunday-schools began 
to be held in London, and by some means 
or other Carlo found his way to a Sunday- 
school. Here it was his good hap to have a 
kind teacher, a working joiner, who took an 
interest in him, and helped him to learn to 
read. And before long he could read the 
easy verses in the Gospels pretty well. 

The teacher’s son was about Carlo’s own 
age, but was attending a public school. He 
was a very kind lad, and used to tell the poor 
Savoyard what fine doings they sometimes 
had at school. One Sunday he came to him 
in great glee, and said the school was to go 
in procession with other schools into St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Holy Thursday, and it 
was to be a holiday. And then he said, ‘And 
you will come also, Carlo ; it will be fine to 
be there.” Carlo resolved to be there. It 
wanted some weeks to the time, but he began 
to get ready for the coming joy. His master 
gave him liberty for that day, and the 
master’s wife said she would see to his having 
a pair of shoes andacap. And at last the 
day came, and Carlo was early at St. Paul’s. 

But it was one thing to be allowed to 
attend a Sunday-school in a back court of the 
City and in a poor room, and another thing 
to be allowed to enter St. Paul’s on Holy 
Thursday. Carlo’s Sunday clothes were only 
a little better than those he wore on week- 
days, and they bore marks by which any one 
could see that the wearer of them was an 
apprentice sweep. Although he had washed 
his hands and face, he had to do it without 
soap, and they also bore some marks of his 
daily labours. To look at him, it must be 
said Carlo was anything but clean. But he 
did not know this. He had done the best 
he could to be clean, and he came up to the 
door through which the schools were passing 
in and went forward to enter. Alas! a sharp 
rude blow was dealt him by the staff of one 
of the doorkeepers, and in an angry voice 
the man ordered him to stand back and let 
the school children in. Never before did 
Carlo realise how far he was from good 
things. He was not good enough even to 


minutes every day to the cemetery and teach | enter a church. The tears started into his 
him from the stones. And he did. And | 
‘ 


eyes. The day he had so long looked for- 
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ward to was to be for him a day of misery. And it was none too soon that he went 
He had not courage to make a second| home. Everything there was in confu- 
attempt to enter. He turned aside and sat} sion. A fire had broken out in the City, 


down on one of the gravestones with a heavy 
and sad heart. Meanwhile the procession of 
children passed in ; hundreds and thousands 
went in. And then the service began. 

As far as I can make out by the dates of 
my story, it might be in that very year that 
William Blake, the painter-poet, wrote his 
great song on Holy Thursday : 


‘“?Twas on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, * 
Came children walking two and two, in red and blue and 


green, 
Grey-headed beadles walked before, with hands as white as | 
snow, | 
Till into the high-comed St. Paul’s they like Thames water 
flow.” 


But poor Carlo had neither red nor blue nor | 
green to put on. And it was one of those | 
grey-headed beadles who so cruelly struck | 
him with his staff. As he sat there he fairly | 
broke down. It was like being shut out | 
of heaven. His thoughts went away far 
back to a happier time in Savoy. He re- 
membered being taken once by his mother | 
into a bualding larger and grander even than 
St. Paul’s, and no one had offered to shut | 
him out then. But those days were gone. | 
His mother was dead; he was a stranger | 
and an outcast now in a strange land. 

It was rather cold where he had taken up 
his seat, and he went round to the sunny 
side of the cathedral, and sat down beneath 
a window where he could hear the organ 
play. Just inside there, as it happened, the 
choir was placed, and the anthem that day 
had been chosen from the sixty-eighth Psalm. 
It was only the sound he could hear when 
the whole choir sang. But now and again 
single voices took up the words, and these | 
fell on his ear with great distinctness. And | 
thus, to this poor child that day came to | 
comfort him the words which have led me 
to tell this story, “Though ye have lien | 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings | 
of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers 
with yellow gold.” It was as if the words | 
had been sent to him direct from God. He 
could not quite understand their meaning ; | 
he only understood that they were words | 
for such as he. It was because he had been | 
lying among the pots that he was shut out | 
from the church that morning. And now | 
God was speaking to him by the words of the | 
singer who sang that verse of the psalm. 

A new feeling took hold of him. In a dim | 
way he felt that God would not shut him 
out. He waited till the service was over 
and the school in which his friend was had 
marched past, and then went home. 





| never heard. 


| fall, and he had other hurts besides. 


and the master had been sent for to help to 
put it out. Carlo was to come after him as 
soon as he returned. He had taken very 
little food in the morning, and although he 
was both hungry and faint now, he had to 
change his clothes and hurry after his master 
as fast as he could. The moment he arrived 
his master ordered him toclimb a neighbour- 
ing roof and pour the buckets of water which 
would be sent up to him on that. But to 
that very roof as soon as he reached it the 
wind began to bend the flames. When he 
took his place on the ridge the smoke and 
heat were stifling. And soon it was plain 
that this house also would be burned. The 
master shouted to the boy to come down, 
but the crackling of the fire and the hubbub 
of noises below drowned it, so that Carlo 
And then, as I said, he was 
faint with hunger and not able to decide for 
himself. He waited for the buckets which 
never came up. The master got to be busy 
at other parts of the fire, and forgot that the 
boy had not come down. And there the 
child sat, waiting to do the work he had 
been sent up to do, unable to move because 
he had been ordered there, the flames all the 
while coming nearer and nearer every mo- 
ment. Should he go down? He knew he 
would be beaten if the water were carried up 
and he not there. He shouted as loud as he 
could for the water; but the noise of the fire 
drowned his voice too. 

What happened after that he never could 
tell. Whether he fell from the top, or was 
carried down on the falling roof, nobody 
knew. A fireman found him among the 
wreck in an insensible state. And when he 
came to himself he was in a hospital. 

It was a long time before he could move 

limbs. Both had been broken by the 
When 
at length the doctor said that his bones were 
knit, it was only to add, “ But you are not 
well yourself, poor boy!” He was far from 
well. He could not sleep at nights for pains 
in his breast. He was not able to take his 
food, and by-and-by it became plain to 
everybody who saw him that Carlo would 
never leave that bed alive. 

Yet that was, perhaps, the happiest time 
of his life. The Sunday-school teacher whose 
son had been so kind to him, and who had 


his 


| helped him to read the Bible, came to see 


him two or three times a week. And always 


he spent a part of Sunday afternoon at his 
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bedside. He could not speak much to Carlo, | covered with silver, and her feathers with 
but he had kind ways with him, and used to | yellow gold.” “ But, dear teacher, the great 
read nice verses from the Bible. The boy | sight was this, I thought that angel was just 
thought to himself, that if Jesus had been in | like you.” 

London he would have done just as this That was the last visit the teacher had to 
kind visitor did. And once or twice he let | make to his poor scholar. Carlo died next 
out that that thought was in his mind. At} day, and I am sure he went to that very 
one visit the poor boy’s face was covered | Saviour whom he had learned to know, 
over with beads of sweat, and the teacher | partly from reading about him in the Gospel 
took his handkerchief and gently wiped the | and partly from seeing Him—or thinking he 
face dry. ‘The sufferer looked up and whis- | saw Him—in the face and words and acts of 


pered, “ Jesus would have done that too.” | his gentle teacher. A. MACLEOD. 
Another time his friend took him a basket of | 
sponge-cake and some strawberries, and made | THIRD EVENING. 


alittle feast for the two. Carlo said, “This | Opening Hymn: “Children of Jerusalem.” Lesson: 
man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” | * Kings xvii. 2-16. Hymn : “ Now the day is over.’ 

But meanwhile he was sinking fast. He} Some chapters in the Bible belong to the 
had been six months in the hospital; the | children. ‘The seventeenth of First Kings is 
winter was drawing near; the nights were | one of them. It is the story of the ravens 
getting cold; but his visitor never failed | that fed the prophet Elijah, and of the barrel 
to come. One Sunday he found Carlo asleep, | of meal that wasted not in the home of the 
and he sat at the bedside till he should wake | widow at Zarephath, 
up. As he sat there, he could not help I still remember how often I turned to this 
watching the white pinched face on the | chapter when I wasa child. I liked to read 
pillow. A flush was just then touching the | about the ravens and the barrel of meal. I 
cheeks, and something like a smile was! thought at the time that I understood the 
moving over the lips. And then the eyes | chapter; but I know now that it was only 
opened. “I knew it was you,” he said, | little bits of it 1 understood, and even these 
“T have been seeing you ina dream. And | in a way that was poor. 
such a happy dream it was!” Then, be- There are two things in the chapter 
tween spasms of pain, almost by single | in respect of which my thoughts were those 
syllables at a time, he told his dream. of avery little child. I did not understand 

He was in the presence of a great church, | all that was meant by the words: “There 
greater than St. Paul’s, as great and beautiful | shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
as the church his mother took him to when | according to my word.” I did not know, 
he was a child. It was summer time; the | as I came to do when I was older, that they 
birds were singing ; the grass was white with | meant death to man and beast. I did not 
flowers. As he stood there, troops of chil- | think of the sheep and the cattle, nor of the 





dren began to arrive and to pass into the | mothers and babies, that must die for want of 


church. They were dressed in the most | waterand of the food which water helps to grow. 
lovely dresses he had ever seen, and were | I did not think of the fields that could grow 
smiling and singing as they went past. He | no corn, and of the people that could have 
also wished to enter, but remembered that he | no bread. I did not see that it was all the 
was covered with sooty clothes. But a strange | same to say “no dew nor rain,” as if the 
thing happened. He seemed to see him- | prophet had said ‘‘no harvest, no flowers, no 
self, all black and grimy, going up timidly to | fruit, no grass for the cattle, no corn, no 
the door and pleading to get in. And he | bread for man, and no work for workpeople 

noticed, as the black-robed child stood there, | nothing but hot suns baking hard and dry 
that the great doors of the church were | the earth, and smiting old and young with 
thrown open, and an angel came out and | famine and death.” In my childishness I 
touched him. He saw the blackness passing | only thought of wicked Ahab and Jezebel. 
away. He saw the angel covering the boy | I said to myself: “They deserved to have a 
with a white and shining robe. He saw him | bad time and to be without rain or dew for 
taking the boy by the hand and leading him | being so cruel to the prophet.” 

in. And just at that moment he heard sung The other thing in which my thoughts 
by a single voice in the choir, as he had | were wrong was the brook Cherith. It was 
heard six months before, but more sweetly, | very stupid on my part no doubt, butif I had 
the words, “Though ye have lien among | been a painter at that time and had been set 
the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove | to make a picture of Elijah at the brook, [ 
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should have painted a beautiful little river | back the rain, in other ways,—by war, by 


running through the land, just like an English 
river, and the prophet sitting on the bank. 


pestilence, by losses in money, by failures in 
| trade, or by taking away life that is dear,—He 


But how could there be a beautiful river run- | shows His displeasure against sin. 


ning through the land when there was neither | 
Rivers are the children of | judgments of God, but one to tell of His 


dew nor rain? 
the dew and the rain. No rain, no brook. 
The brook Cherith then could not have been 
like an English brook. It was a deep gully 


among the 
hills, a kind 
of pit far 


down in the 
earth, which 


the winter 
torrents had 
dug when 
rain was 
plenty; a 
deep pit, 
hidden out 
of view of 
man by 


brush wood, 
and cool to 
sit in, where 


the sun’s 
rays could 
not pierce, 


and full of 
water which 
the last rain 


had left. 
This was 
the place to 
which God 
sent the 
prophet. He 
would be 
safe, hidden 
there. He 
would have 
store of 


water there. 
It would be 
a shelter for 
him till the 
evil time 
went past. 


Although bits 


in some 
of my thought as a child, I was not wrong in 


I was wrong 
all. Now that Iam a man I think just as 
when I was a child, that there was a real 
and right connection between the wickedness 
of Ahab and Jezebel, and God’s withholding 
of dew and rain. Wickedness like theirs never 
goes unpunished. Then and now the ways 
of evil-doers must be hard. Although God 
does not always take the way of keeping 
IX—50 





But this is not a chapter to show the 


mercies. We learn from some words spoken 
by our Lord at Nazareth, that all that hap- 
pened at the brook Cherith happened be- 
cause He 
was think- 
ing of the 
poor widow. 
This chap- 
ter, there- 
fore, is like 
a window 
opening in- 
to the very 
heart of 
God. 

It helps 
us to see 
the wonders 
of His love 
to poor peo- 


ple. Per- 
haps there 
was not in 


all the world 
at that time 
a poorer wo- 
mani than 
the widowat 
Zarephath, 
Alone with 
her boy, 
with only a 
handful of 
meal in the 
barrel, with 


no. know- 
ledge of 
where the 
next hand- 
ful was to 
come from, 
she must 
have been 


among the poorest of the poor. And she 
was a heathen: without knowledge of the 
great things which God had done for the 
Jews. Yet to this poor widow, to this woman 
ignorant of God’s great deeds, God was about 
to send the man who was the greatest in 
Israel—perhaps in the whole world. He was 
about to send Elijah, It is God’s way. When 
the lost world was to be redeemed, He sent, 
| not some great king, nor some angel, but the 
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greatest in heaven or earth, His own Son, 
brightness of His glory. And that Son took 
the form of a servant that He might do His 
Father’s will in this work of saving the world. 

And that is not the whole of this wonder. 
Not only does God send great ones to poor 
people,as Hesent His own Son to lost people, 
but He makes it a law that the great ones 
who are to do His work must first have 
lessons to prepare them for their work. That 
was the law even for Jesus. He came into 
the world to teach men and women to be 
obedient children to God. But in order to 
do this He had Himself first to learn 
obedience. He knew power, He knew com- 
mand, He knew everything that God’s Son 
in heaven might know; but obedience as a 
man He had to learn. And He learned it 
by the things He suffered. His father set 
Him to endure hardship and hunger, and op- 
position, and mockery, and unjust judgment, 
and at last death. And He said at every 
step: “ Not my will, but Thine, O Father.” 
And so it was with Elijah, who was one of 
His forerunners. 

Although the widow at Zarephath was the 
poor body I have described, the great Elijah 
had first to learn the lesson she was to be 
taught, and not till then go and deliver it. 
The lesson she was to be taught was that 
God cared for her, and that behind the care 
for her was love. And Elijah was set by the 
brook Cherith to learn that very lesson. And 
morning and evening, as the ravens brought 
him bread and flesh to eat, he took that 
lesson into his heart. Those black-winged 
bringers of the food seemed to say to him 
every day—* O Elijah, we are God’s servants 
doing His will; and we bring this bread and 
flesh to thee to show thee that thou art cared 
for by God—that the wicked Ahab and 
Jezebel shall not prevail against thee.” And 
I am sure, if we could have been beside 
Elijah on those mornings and evenings, we 
should have seen the tears running down his 
cheeks, when his heart burned within him at 
the thought of this tender and continuous 
care of God. A. MACLEOD. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Gracious 
Lesson: 1 Kings. xvii. 17-24. 
the day i 1s ove os 


Saviour, Holy Shepl 
Concluding Hymn 





* Now 


The last time we were together, we were 
trying to understand the chapter about the 
ravens and the barrel of meal. 

In reading a chapter like this, boys 
and girls, and some old people as well, are 
apt to think that it is not only of an old 


| 
the 





world they are reading, but of a world that 
has quite vanished mall the earth, and was 
quite different from that in which we are 
living now. 


People say, “There are no 
miracles now ; ravens bri bread and 
flesh ; and there 


ng 

are no barrels of meal that 
waste not.” But that is alla mistake. There 
are miracles now as many as then, and as 
wonderful, although they are not wrought for 
us in the very same way. The miracles of 
the old times, told of in the Bible, were wrought 
to help us to open our eyes on the miracle 
which are being wrought every day in all o 
homes. The barrel of meal that wasted not: 
—is there a child among all the children who 
shall hear or read these words who has not seen 
that miracle? Is not this very barrel to be 
found in the home of every child who has had 
daily bread to eat? Day by day the child 
comes down to the breakfast-room, and from 
the beginning til] now, want has never been 
known—or has ne ver been known for long 
And although God does not send our bread 
and flesh by ravens, is it less wonderful, is it 
less a miracle, if He sends it from countries 
thousands of miles away, in ships; or from 
places in our own country by trains which are 
drawn by fire? Wherever there is a home in 
which bread and flesh have not failed, 
where water has been sure, where the children 
have been fed and nourished from infancy up, 
there, in that home, in one form or other, thc 
very miracles this chapter tells of have bec 
wrought by God. 

But now, coming back to brook Cherith 
and the prophet,—the time drew nea 
when he was to leave that shelter, and the 
school where he had been set to learn his 
lesson, and go to Zarephath, and teach it to 
the poor widow and her son. The brook 
dried up. And God said to His servant, 
“Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which 
longeth to Zidon; I have commanded 
widow woman there to sustain thee.” 

I have often thor ight of the meeting be 
tween those two at the outside of the poor 
home :—the prophet with his hairy mantl 
with his tangled hair, with his flashing eyes, 


no 





1 
Ve 


| faint and wearied with his journey, but with 


; a heart that had hope in God ; and the poor 


| famine-struck 





with blanched face, 
with eyes sunk in her head, with lips black 
by reason of want, and with a heart in which 
hope was all but dead. 

The very first tl 


lng 
ning 


ananur 
WIGOW, 


the prophet did wa 
to put her faith to the test. Was this the 
widow to whom God had sent him? If it 
was, there would be something in her rt 
to which he might appeal 


nea 
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one. Between death and this poor widow 
and her child there 
meal in a barrel, and a little oil—in our cool 
country it would be called butter—in a dish. 
No more! This one meal, and then famine 
—then death. And Elijah said to her: 
‘Make for me first.” What a trial of faith 
was that! Give up the one handful of meal 
to a stranger! 
ness. Elijah was speaking for God and to try 
if she had trust in God. Some way or other 
she was aware that he was speaking for God. 
Some way or other she had been prepared 
for this hour. And God gave her grace fo 
the hour when it came. She prepared. the 
food for the prophet first. She said to her 
son, “ Forbear—it is God who bids me do it.” 
And from that hour prosperity came into 
house: the barrel of meal wasted not, 
cruse of oil failed not. All the time 
famine hung over Israel and the world, there 
was plenty in that house. Poor though she 
was, she opened her heart to the glad news, 
to the new lesson, that God was caring for her. 
She showed her faith by receiving the servant 


} 
nel 


the 





was just a handful of 


| know that the d 
the | 


The test he applied was a very hard | 


Do not think this was selfish- | 








made her wise above the wisdom of heathen 


people in that age. He e" ght her to trust 
Him for her dai ily bread ; He taught her that 
lesson by first bringing her store of bread low 
and then filling it with plenty. And in the 


same way He taught her to trust Him for her 
life and her son’s life. He took away 
fr r boy. But to show her His power 
and His love, He gave it back to him again. 

One other very helpful lesson in 
tay this recovery of the widow’s son. 
But I will only mention it. It is a lesson for 


ifs 
ic 1iCc 


“om he 


comes 


= ha have been called to weep as this 
mother was for their dead. What happened 
to her was a light shining in a dark place, to 


foreshow the life and immortality which only 
pow: s could bring to light. Mothers in Old 
Testament times had not the same comfort 
whic h mothers now may have. They did not 


dut 
given now 


back of 


ead should rise again. 
ms of that comfort were 
un by God. And this gi 


iving 





foreg] 


the widow’s son was one of these. What 
happened to that mother will happen to all 


bereaved mothers who put their trust in God. 
To them also, but in a more glorious fashion 














of God and giving up her last morsel to him. | and in a better world, a world where death 
And God blessed her trustful faith. | can never return, God will give back the dear 
And now another wonder in God’s ways | children they have lost. 
with His children comes to view in this | A. MACLEOD. 
chapter. When God gives one lesson, it is 
that those who receive it may go on to learn FIFTH EVENING. 
asecond. God's children are always in the ae eT ee woe ae 
chool. Heaven is the highest school of all. | 1 seen} cPene Hk Baty, Chad liven: “Tew the 
And so this poor widow found. She learned | “Y's ° 
that God is the Lord of the meal and the oil ; | Sermons generally begin with a text, and 
and that corn-fields and cattle, and milk and} so to-night I will give you a text, a little 
honey are only from His love. But it is not | short text of two words only, which you will 
enough to learn that we live by God’s bread ; | ] » difficulty in remen ring: these two 
we must learn other things of God Nl vi vhic h | words are, * Be courteou 
we live as well. And by-and-by the widow | You all understand wa t it is to be 
was set to learn her second diag it was | ¢ 5; it 1s to be polite, and to think of 
the lesson that life itself is from God. He | otl needs. It is a part of good manners 
laid His hand upon her boy’s life. The boy | to urteous to one another, and when 
died. There was meal in the barrel, but her | we see any one rude and forgetful in his 
boy was dead. Perhaps she had never before | behaviour, we say of him that he has never 
thought that her boy was as much a gift from | learnt manners. But courtesy is even more 
God as the meal. Or, that the life in her boy | than this ; it is a part not only of good man- 
was a gift as much as the bread by which it | but also of religion. The Bible teaches 
was nourished. She learned that now. The 4 us t deal about courtesy in deed and 
Lord took her boy; and the light went out | It tells us to be gentle in speech and 
of her home and out of her heart. nm to be patient with one another, 
She sent up a great cry of anguish. She | ) answer again; not to think pe of 
cried to the prophet, “O man of God, has | our own pleasures, nor to choose out the 
this come to me for my sins?” The only | best places for ourselves. If in all such 
thought she could think was that God was | little things as these we think not of our- 
angry. She did not yet see that whom the | selves, but of other people, then we shall be 
Lord loveth He chasteneth. But she was to | truly courteous ; for courtesy is, in tact, “un- 


learn this second and higher lesson. God 
to) 


~ 


alias | in trifle 
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One day, at a crowded crossing, an old | 
man was standing hesitating, afraid to ven- 
ture over. Just at that moment a young 
girl passed by, with her Prayer-book under 
her arm, on her way to church. She saw | 
the old man’s difficulty, and, coming up to | 
him, she took him by the hand and guided | 
him carefully across the dangerous road. | 
Then, with a pleasant smile, she turned back | 
and went on her way again. It was but a 
little thing, yet it showed the spirit of true 
courtesy, ever on the watch to help others. 

Perhaps the time when we have most need 
to remember our text is when we are enjoy- 
ing ourselves the most. Our minds are then 
so full of our own pleasure that we are 
in danger of being off our guard, and for- 
getting about other people’s enjoyment. If 
there is a treat of any kind—a magic-lantern 
or fireworks, or the like—we are tempted to 
push ourselves forward into the places where 
we can see best, without a thought of the 
little ones, who perhaps are prevented from 
seeing at all. | 

It is impossible to say how much we" 
may not be done by one courteous deed. | 
Not long ago I read of a heathen soldier in | 
India who was serving under an English 
captain. This captain was a very good man, | 
who by his unfailing kindness to his men | 

| 
| 


made himself so beloved by them that any 
one of them would have been ready to die 
for “the father of their regiment,” as they | 
used to call him. Our soldier, like all the 
rest, admired the uprightness and unselfish- | 
ness of this good man’s whole life, and | 
began to wonder what was the secret of it. 
At last he thought that it must be his religion 
which made him what he was, and he said 
to himself, ‘‘ Surely this man must have the 
true religion.” He longed to ask him about 
it, but did not venture to do so, and though he 
twice went to his house, and was both times 
kindly welcomed by the captain, still he could 
not bring himself to tell him what was in 
his mind. ‘I will make one trial more,” he 
resolved. “I will go to him at dinner-time, 
when he is engaged, and then he will cer- | 
tainly send me off.” He went accordingly, | 
and ill-timed though his visit was, he still | 
found his captain as kind as ever. 

This patience, this courtesy, made a great | 
impression upon the man, and he felt more 





encouraged to speak freely to one who had 
showed himself so kind a friend. Still, how- 
ever, he delayed from day to day, and before 
he had persuaded himself to conquer his 
shyness, he was taken dangerously ill and 


carried off to the hospital. As he lay there, 


suffering and wretched, the door opened 
and in walked the captain, come on purpose 
to visit his sick soldier. He sat by his bedside 
and talked to him, and told him about our 
Saviour. The man hardly understood what 
was said to him, for his mind was full of his 
captain’s kindness in thus remembering him 
and coming to visit him. As soon as he 
was well again he went to the captain’s house 


| and asked him that question which he had 


delayed so long—* What is your religion?” 
“Tam a Christian,” he replied. The soldier 
did not know much about Christianity, but 
he thought that the religion which made a 
man so good and brave and unselfish must 
be the true religion. He wished, he said, to 
become a Christian himself; and so, after 
he had been carefully trained and taught, he 
was baptized. To the end of his life he 
showed himself a true Christian, and died at 


‘last happy in the thought of his Saviour’s 


love. ‘Thus the courtesy and unselfishness 
of one man led a heathen soldier to believe, 
and brought him out of darkness into light. 
It is a great mistake to fancy that so long 
as we are courteous to grown-up people and 
those above us, we may behave as we will to 
our companions and brothers and sisters. It 
is true that we may say and do to them 
many things that it would not be fitting 
us to say and do to an elder person; but 
still we must be courteous, for as soon as we 
cease to be courteous we begin to be selfish. 
A boy who is truly courteous will not say 
what he knows to be vexing to another o1 
join in teasing him, because he will see that, 
though it may be amusing to himself, it is 
causing pain to another. So, too, he will 
not insist—even when he has the power— 
upon always choosing the games that shall be 
played at, or on forcing his own wishes upon 
the others ; rather he will “ mind his neigh- 
bour’s pleasure, just as if it were his own.” 
Lastly, be courteous in word as well as in 
deed. Whenever you are spoken to or asked 
a question, take the pains to give a courteous 
answer. It is as easy to answer politely as 
to answer rudely, and how differently every 
one feels towards any one—whether he be a 
child or grown-up person—who takes the 
trouble to attend to what is said and to 
answer pleasantly, and one who answers 
carelessly or rudely! No one knows, until 
they try, how much happiness they have it 
in their power to give to others, just by 
speaking pleasantly and courteously, for that 
is a most true old saying which tells us that 
“ood words are worth much, and cost little.” 
F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE HARVEST OF THE YEAR. 


HE “ appointed weeks of harvest’? have come to 

us this year with beneficent and unexpected 
splendour, for the heavy and continuous rains of the 
early summer had created gloomy forebodings in the 
hearts of the people generally. The glorious sunshine 
of August and of the first days of September has done 
much to prevent the mischief to the crops which was 
apprehended, and the corn, now as we write almost 
entirely gathered in in the south of England, and 
being rapidly garnered in other parts of the country, 
has proved to be more abundant in many districts 
than it has been for some years past. ‘The root crops 
have also been unusually abundant. Ireland, as well 
as England and Scotland, participates in this blessing 
of a bountiful harvest, and it may be hoped that this 
circumstance will render the task of dealing with the 
administrative difficulties which present themselves 
there somewhat lighter than it would otherwise have 
Throughout the Kingdom, the difference 
between a plentiful and a deficient harvest is one 
which perceptibly affects the temporal happiness and 
comfort of hundreds of thousands,—and this notwith- 
standing the enormous advantage which we derive, 
as compared with former generations, from the 
facilities afforded by improved means of transit, the 
extension of the area of cultivation in America and 
elsewhere, and the establishment of the principle of 


been. 


free trade in corn, 
the earth to ‘yield her increase” are still beyond 
our control, and each year seems, in some sense, 
to compel us, willingly or unwillingly, to acknow- 
ledge that every good and perfect gift cometh down 
from above, from the Father of lights, with whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning. To Him 
we trust the people of this country will not fail to 
turn with grateful hearts, acknowledging the Harves: 
of this year, 1880. 


CHILDREN IN GAOL, 


We are heartily glad to observe that the Home 


Secretary, Sir W. Harcourt, has given expression to 
a feeling with regard to the imprisonment of chil- 
dren, which warrants the hope that a grave scandal 
and evil may shortly be removed from the adminis- 
tration of our criminal law. The Home 
recently stated, in his place in Parliament, that he 


Secretary 


had within a few weeks received a report that ‘a 
child eight years old, looking younger,” was under 


sentence of several weeks’ hard labour. This so 
shocked him that he required a report from the 
Prisons Commissioners showing the number of chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age in gaol. The returns 
made had shown that “children of ten and eleven 


years of age were constantly committed to prison for 
, 


several weeks of hard labour.’”? Some were sent to 


The great agencies which cause | 


l gaol for playing at pitch-and-toss, some for trampling 
| down grass, and some for throwing stones and break- 

ing panes of glass. Sir William Harcourt remarked 
| that, while he knew the difficulty of dealing with 

refractory children, he could not think that committing 
| children to prison for several weeks’ hard labour was 
| the proper way to deal with them. W glad 


| noti is statement 


to 


e were 





e the ‘*loud cheers ’’ with which tl 
| of opinion was received, and which were renewed 
when Sir William Harcourt announced 
forth no child under 153 years of age w 
to prison without the case being brought 
preparing a 


that hence- 
uld be sent 
under his 
| perse nal knowledge, and that he w 
circular to magistrates in England, requ 
consideration ‘*‘ whether by means o 

Jurisdiction Act or by industrial and r 
s course of pro- 
life and 


esting their 
Summary 





formatory 
schools they could not escape from th 
ceeding, 


ide a 


> years of discretion.” 


which poisoned the fountains of 
-bird before 
We have long 
and iischievo 
| tice of sending children to prison. It sur 
| be to the credit of this Christian land that there is no 
country in the world, we believe, certainly in Europe, 


he had reached 
pleaded for 


us prace 


~} c ao 
child a ga 








bolition of the foolish 





ly cannot 


so reckless in its treatment of the follies of 
| And the fault lies not in the 


the young. 





administration of our 
ites ; it lies in the statutes rmit the 
mment of juvenile offende 

1ent of wrong there must be, and exp¢ 


magistrz 


which p 
impris Some punish- 


rience proves 





it none is so effectual under the circumstances as 
| reasorable corporal chastisement. A gaol governor 
| once told us that he had seldom seen a boy again 
| whose punishment had been the birch. An effectual 
| remedy of wrong-doing is what must take the place 
of prison, which has hitherto only made | 

| and has nursed neglected youngsters for 
| and the condemned cell. 


ad worse, 


the hulks 


THE NEW LAW FOR THE GRAVEYARD, 


fer to the 


aa 
a 


: so frequently had occasion to 1 


which for many years has been carried on 


oversy 





| with reference to the subject of burials in parish 
| churchyards, that we cannot omit to note here the fact 
| o! the passing by Parliament, during the Session just 
| cl 1, of a Burials Bill which we trust will go far to 
| ren uses of strife and ill feelit mn this painful 


ct. The Bill confers upon Nonconformists the 


| rtv of having burial services, of a Christian and 
| or y kind, other than that ntained in the Book 
of ( mon Prayer, conducted by their own ministers 
| in the parish churchyards, at the wish of surviving 
| relatives and friends of dece | persons. This con- 
cession, based, as it seems to us, o7 on and justice, 
5 ll as on Christian feeling, will, we believe, be 

1 by the great body of Nonconformists with 


frank appreciation. it should be 


We only regret that 


who have been 





! rded grudgingly by any of 
rd as the 
Nota 


accustomed to look upon the parish gravey 


lusive property of the Established Church. 
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few of the leading members of that communion, how- 
ever—the Archbishop of Canterbury at their head— 
have had the sagacity and the good feeling to advo- 
cate the passing of the measure which has now be- 
come law, and to urge its importance as a means of 
healing differences which have brought no little re- 
proach upon the profession of Christianity. We can 
only express the confident hope that in its practical 
operation, the new arrangement will be so carried out 
that doubt and mistrust on both sides will be speedily 
and entirely removed. 


THE BURNING OF WHITECHAPEL CHURCH. 


The destruction Whitechapel Church by fire, 
which took place towards the end of the 
August, is an event much 
depriving as it does, at le 


to be regretted in itself, 
sast for a time, 
populated part of East London of a centre of useful 
Christian 
respect to insurance, 


a densely- 
work; but it also points a lesson with 
which those connected with the 
care of church property would do well to observe. 
The church, which “on iced a poor-looking structure, 

f about £30,000, two-thirds of 
wealthy brewer, and was opened 
February 2nd, 1877. The fire 
by which the church was destroyed was caused, it is 


was erected at a cost o 
which was the gift of a 
for Divine worship on 
believed, by the light used by a workman and his at- 
It broke forth in the 
middle of the day, and raged so fiercely that within an 
hour the building wasa 


tendants in tuning the organ. 


complete wreck, only the tower 

The total insurances on the 
church and its fittings were for £16,800, it 
being thought, when these insurances were effected, 
“impossible that 


and a vestry remaining. 
a sum of 


the church could be so completely 
that the 
a” Tie 
faced that nearly half the amount 
which the church cost 


ruined, and it supposed insurance 


ble los 





would cover ‘any proba disagreeable 
» be 


fact has now 


only about three years 





must now be subscribed over again, or the building 


reduced scale, which would be in 


ntage. The 


would 


must be put up on 


many way lisady: expenditure of a 


few pounds a year more have effectually pre- 
this difficulty. But 


all men mortal but themselve 


vented the occurrence of as “all 


men think 3”? SO We al 


all apt, as insurers against fire, to imagine that our 
neighbour’s house, or church, may be burnt down, 


but that ours will be spared. 


CITY 
Three 


some 


MISSIONS AND POST-OFFICE WORKERS 


Agents of the London City Mission have for 
years pas 
promote the sp 


been engaged in endeavouring to 
ritual welfare of the letter-carriers, 
letter-sorters, and other minor officials connected with 
the General Post Office. Their 
follows :—One missionary gives his attention to the 
City and Chief Offices; another visits the District and 
Suburban Offices; and the third looks after 
graph boys and boy-messengers. 


work is divided 


the tele- 
The plan adopted 
is to seize such bricf opportunities as are afforded in 
the intervals of post-office work for conversation and 
the cultivation of friendly relations with the men and 
lads; sound and interesting literature is also distri- 


month of 
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buted ; 
of us only catch occ 
and tele 
ourselves with the contents of 





Most 
of the postman 


and occasi arranged. 





graph boy, eager to 


the lett 


acquaint 
ers and messages 
bring to be able to bestow 
But the life of 
borious, is one of sp 


With them the hurry and drive of 


which th much thought 


and 


t 





upon the bear¢ rs. these men 
1 


boys, besides being ecial ten 


tion. exist 





must — be sorely felt; and the streets, in which 
they ply their tasks, are often anything but a good 
place of oleuatiine. [his special form of kindly 
Christian effort to have been followed by con- 
siderable and iccess, and has a claim 





upon our Sy mpatl 


II.—M 


ISSION 


JOTTINGS. 
A REMARKABLE SCENE IN CHINA. 


The 
lately s 
him and a brother missionary to an educated Chinese 
who resides in a villa; 
Mr. John’s object 


work 


Rev. Griffith John, of Hankow, China, has 
sent home a graphic account of a visit pai ‘ by 


convert, about a hundred 


miles from Hankow. was to ac- 


quaint himself with th ed on by 


’ this young 


Christian in his native district, and to give him en- 





couragement and counsel. Tung—such is the name 
of the convert referred to—is a man of means as 
well as of education, and he received his guests with 
cordial and abounding hospitality. Soon after the 
arrival of the missionaries, several of the villagers 
came to welcome them, and among them some of 
those who had been taught the truth by Tung. 

John gives an interesting glimpse of their state 





Christian 
following his arrival 


nd knowledge. 





regard to feel 





him as 
ible Sunday which 


Sunday s described by 
in some respects the most 


re 
he had spent in China. Risii 





g early in the morn- 
ing, he found his host already ¢ ged in superin- 
tending arrangements for public rvice in front of 
his house. An awning was ¢ 1 and scores of 
benches were placed for the of t congregation 
expected. Messengers had been sent out in every 
direction to the surrounding vill to announce the 
ervices and to invite the people to attend. Im- 
mediately after breakfast rv was held in the 
little chapel connected with Tung’s house, the con- 
gregation consisting of the household and several 
villagers. Then the open-air work was commenced, 
of which Mr. John gives the following pleasing and 


remarkable account :- 


“‘ The congregation began to assemble about eleven 


A.M., it grew larger and larger until about ten P.M., 
and it was midni pat before our work was done. 
Whilst We were preaching, Tung himself attended to 
the audience, leading them to their seats and serving 
them with tea. In the midst of the service a numbet 
of scholars made their ap Pe yearance, and they were led 
to their seats in front of > platform, where th 2y sat 
for about an hour, listening with ntion to the 


gospel as preached by us. At the ‘ue of the 
service I was introduced to them by Tung, and was 
told that they were some of his literary friends, whom 
he had invited to come and meet ine, and to hear the 
gospel from my lips. We dined together, and had a 
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long and interesting conversation on religion and 
other matters. I found that one of them named Fau 
had received a copy of my book while attending the 
examination at Wu Chang last autumn, and that he 
had not only read it himself, but was lending it to his 
literary friends to read. Whilst we were dining the 
crowd had greatly increased, and many were becoming 
impatient to see and hear us. We ascended the plat- 
form again and gave them two hours more, and then 
they were told that our strength was exhausted. 
Hoping they would disperse I retired to my bedroom. 
By-and-by, however, messengers came to entreat me 
to go out once more and speak to the multitude. 
‘Some of us have only just arrived,’ said one, ‘and 
surely you will not send us away without a word.’ 
‘ Some of us have been listening all day,’ said another, 
‘but we have not got hold of the clue of this doctrine 
yet. Won’t you tell us a little more?’ There was 
no resisting an appeal such as this. So I went out 
again, and we talked to them till about ten p-m. 
I tried then to get them to leave, but it was useless. 
They wanted to hear more. I suggested to Siau the 
advisability of our taking a walk in the fields, hoping 
that the people would disperse during our absence. 
In this also I was mistaken. 

** When we returned we found a large congregation 


there still, and Tung himself holding forth. I 
listened awhile, but, finding that he was doing very 


well, I passed on and retired into my bedroom. I 
was not there long before I heard some one speak in 
a loud angry tone, and, wondering what might be the 
matter, I went out to see. As I approached the 
platform I could only hear Tung declaring in very 
emphatic tones that preach he would, and preach he 
must, and that no one should stop him. TI learnt 
afterwards that the cause of the disturbance was the 
appearance of Tung’s uncle on the scene whilst he 
was preaching. The old man was wroth because his 
nephew had turned Christian, and fairly scandalised 
at his conduct in standing up there as a preacher of 
this foreign creed. He protested against his doings 
as unfilial and disreputable, and bade him stop. 
Tung, however, went on with his discourse, and the 
uncle retired in high dudgeon. About eleven o’clock 
we assembled in the little chapel for worship, and at 
midnight I had the joy of baptizing Tung’s mother, 
wife, and two children, together with a young man 
from a village hard by. Such was the happy close of 
this hard day’s work—one of the hardest I have ever 
had in my life. The gospel had never before been 
preached, nor a baptism administered, by a Protes- 
tant missionary in this region, and hence the interest 
manifested in us and our work was very considerable 
Not the least disturbance, however, took place ; the 
people seemed unusually well-disposed, and 
listened to our message with marked attention. 
is greatly to be ascribed to the esteem in which Tung 
is held by all his neighbours.” 





We have been tempted to quote at somewhat greater 
length than usual from this striking narrative, which 
seems so manifestly to show that the gospel of the 
kingdom of heaven is working in China like the 
leaven of which Our Lord speaks in the parable. 

THE 


FAMINE IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


We regret to hear that in many parts of Asiatic 


Turkey the populations are still suffering terribly from | 


want of food ; and the American missionaries at work 


there have constant demands made upon them for } 


such assistance as they are able torender. Writing 
recently (July 14), from a town called Bitlis, an 
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—— ~ 
| American lady, connected with the 
says: ‘* The pleas for bread mect our 
on all si 


mission staff, 
eyes and cars 





*s and it is almost he 





poor star Sometimes it 
could 1 
close 
stati y 
she wrote that his ilies had buried in 
ten persons whom they had found de 


ving creatures, seems as if I 
the multitudes 
An E 1olish 


teat myself for thinking of 
by who are so hungry.”’ 


ned i 


colonel, 
ortly before 


isingle week 





in the tow n, informed this 


1d in the streets. 


| In connection with the mission Bitlis a soup 
| kitchen has been established, which is constantly 

beset by poor, ragged, starving creatures. Several 
| of the Protestant young men of the place aid gratui- 


tously in the distribution of the food ; “a hard task,” 
the dreadful 
This benevo- 
instance of the 
jor Trotter, who 
£20 to the the 
The writer tells once again 
id familiar story of the general 
Turkish administration. 


says the writer, ‘* owing to the crowd, 
odour of bad breath and filthy rags.”’ 
lent work was started in June at the 
English Consul from Diarbekir, M 
visited Bitlis, and gave 
mission for this object. 

the old s: 
the 





ladies of 








corruption of 





She rem 


to see 


‘‘ We wait with intense anxiet what dis- 
position the party now in power will make of the very 

| per plexed Eastern question, Our vali-pasha has 
| alrea ly blighted our hopes. Funds committed to 
him for the poor he had disposed of in the following 
manner :—Instead of expending it in grain or having 
any investigation made as to who were and who were 





not actu ally in need, he ordered small coin to be 
thrown do wn from a balcony to the crowd below. In 
this way the “sum given was indefinite, and those 
receiving were of all classes. We hear of sons of 


ell-to-do Turks 
easy W 


«Se 


who secured half a pound each, an 
ay of securing pocket-money. 
such facts might well chill the most : 


a 
S 








generous heart, but when we know persons are posi- 
| tively starving it cannot fail to ex: our sympathy. 
The thing to be regretted is that t who are will- 
ing and able to give do not kno t to whom they 
can safely entrust their benefaction Missionaries in 


tions have had ll 
tribute, but larger am 
Turkish officer 


sta 





some sent to 
ts have been put 


alas! no one 


5 sums 
hem to di 
them to dis 


into the | 


hands of 














knov n what becomes of it! \ ister is busily 
| eI i i for the poor. To 
n a crowd the people 
| tte d by tickets. Officers have to keep guard 
| a r as far as it is possible. Some are so reduced 
ja ly to able to reach the place, and the 
| stro r ones are of course apt to press forward.” 
| The s¢ thus described and hint it are we fear 
onl; imens of a vast am f suffering and 
misery and wrong, signs of which to be found in 
every P ut of that unhappy country. if Busi friend 
would » to send help to the work of the particular 
mission here alluded to, they may o by means of 
| post-« orders for the Misses Ely, of Bitlis, care 
of the Rev. T. A. ildwin, Bibl House, Constan- 
| tinop] 


| I1I.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
| THE REV. A. WEN D.D. 

Dr. Wenger, who for upw: ey years was 
| connected with the work of the Baptist Missionary 
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Society in India, died at his post in Calcutta, early | 
in August, at the age of sixty-nine. By birth a Swiss, 
and educated for the ministry of the National Church 
of his own country, Dr. Wenger was led by con- 
scientious conviction to relinquish the idea of ordina- 
tion, just at the moment when his preparation for it 
was almost complete. This step involved many 
sacrifices and anxieties and occasioned much disap- 
pointment to his friends, who had formed high ex- 
pectations as to his career, because of his eminent 
abilities as a student and his Christian devotedness of 
character. Thus left without occupation, the young 
Swiss accepted a tutorship in the family of the Rev. 
H. D. Leeves, the Bible Society’s agent for Greece. 
After occupying this position for about five years, 
Dr. Wenger visited England, and becoming acquainted 
with some of the leading spirits of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, was baptized by the Rev. Dr. Steane, 
in February, 1839, and in the following June pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta as a missionary. Ever since, he 
has devoted himself with signal ability and whole- 
heartedness to the work. His special service has been 
the translation of the Scriptures, a work for which he 
had a remarkable aptitude. His first undertaking was 
to assist Dr. Yates in carrying through the press an 
edition of the entire Bible in Bengali, a task involving 
immense labour, completed in 1845. Four editions 
of this work, with many revisions and improvements, 
have since then appeared under Dr. Wenger’s super- 
intendence, the last of them in 1874. He also pre- 
pared and issued translations of the Scriptures in 
Nepalese and Hindi. Perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment, however, was the translation of the Bibie into 
Sanskrit, this, the language of the learned in India, 
being the best channel for bringing the truths of 
Scripture under the notice of Brahmins and other 
scholars. He was distinguished throughout his long 
and honourable career, by a spirit of meekness, humi- 
lity, and loving simplicity, which constituted a great 
charm in a character marked by so much vigour 
and ability. 


THE REV. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. 


With much regret we record the death of the 
Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., whose name has 
long been associated with the work of the London 
Missionary Society in Benares, Mr. Sherring was in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age, and although he had been 
in a delicate state of health for some time, it was 
hoped that a recent prolonged visit to this country, 
on sick leave, had been the means of re-establishing 
his strength sufficiently to warrant the expectation | 
that he might yet render some years of missionary 
service. It was towards the close of 1878 that he | 
returned to India, after two years spent in England. | 
During the period of that visit the writer of these | 
lines had several opportunities of meeting with him, | 
and was greatly impressed with the beautiful gentle- 
ness and modesty of his demeanour and the ardour 
and completeness of his devotion to the work to which 
he had given his life. Mr. Sherring produced this 
impression upon all who had the privilege of inter- 





course with him. An accomplished scholar, and a 
most laborious student, he consecrated his unusual 
gifts and acquirements entirely to the spread of Chris- 
tianity in India. He was a persuasive speaker, and 
by his literary and educational labours won the res- 
pect of educated Hindoos as well as of his fellow- 
countrymen occupied in the same fields of labour. 
His volumes on ‘‘ The Sacred City of the Hindoos,” 
and on ** Hindoo Tribes and Castes,’”’ are monuments 
of patient, thoughtful labour, and are the standard 
authorities on the subjects of which they treat. The 
same may be said of his “History of Protestant 
Missions in India, from their commencement in 1706 
to 1871,” with the remark that this work is designed 
for more popular use than the two others mentioned. 
Mr. Sherring was educated at University College, 
London, and at Coward College. He commenced 
his work in Benares early in the year 1853. It will 
be long before the place which he has left vacant can 
be filled. 


MISS JANE AGNES CHESSAR. 


We have to mourn the death of a much-valued 
friend and contributor to the pages of this magazine. 
Miss Chessar, distinguished for her zeal and efficiency 
in the cause of education, died at Brussels, where she 
was taking an active part in the International Con- 
gress, on September 3rd, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age. She was a native of Edinburgh, and in 1851 
entered the Home and Colonial Training College, 
London, as a student. She speedily took her place 
asa member of the teaching staff, and maintained 
her connection with the College as a resident gover- 
ness until the vear 1866, She then became Professor 
of Science in several ladies’ colleges, and everywhere 
her lovable disposition 
cess. Those who were taught and trained under her 
care will continue to hold her in dear and grateful re- 
membrance, Her many high qualifications were publicly 
recognised by her election as a member of the second 
School Board for London, and there she was one of the 
few amongst the women members of the Board who 
rendered any real service. Her scientific attainments 
were considerable, and she had a happy faculty of 
literary expression. She edited Mrs. Somerville’s 
‘‘Physical Geography,’’ and Hughes’s * Physical 
Geography ;” wrote the leaders in Zhe Queen, and 
contributed ‘* Women of the Bible ” and papers on 
‘“*Nature”’ to the Sunday Magazine. Among the 
very last things she did on the eve of leaving Eng- 
land for Brussels was to bring us the beginning of 
a paper on **A Winter in Algiers,” and a little 


yn for her attention and suc- 


| poem on “The Childhood of the Year.’ We are 


happy to find that the paper on Algiers is all finished 
in the rough, and that her sister will kindly send it 
us when ready. She died of cerebral apoplexy and 
congestion of the lungs; and thus an honourable 
and useful career has, as it seems to us, in our hu- 
man way of looking at events, been prematurely 
closed—suddenly closed in the very thick of its work 
and the prime of its years. The oft-repeated lesson 
finds a new utterance, ‘ Be ye also ready.” 
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THY HEART’S DESIRE. 


A Tale of Three Gishes. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, AvTHOR OF “STEPPING STONES,” ETC. 


oa oa aul sone __ | good, it seemed as if everybody had deter- 
CHAPTER XV.-— RING OUT THE OLD, RING! mined that he should be bad. The girls 


ro. rew # 
IN THE NEW. of Ivydean helped to strengthen the general 
FTER the burning of the stacks, George | impression of his guilt. He was the hand- 
4 Radford led anything but an easy life | somest man in the village, and they could 


in Ivydean. The loss was a heavy one to| not forgive him for falling in love with 
Farmer Johnson, who was not insured. Hej} Rachel Fenn. Moreover, they were not 
was very bitter against George, and went | blind to the fact of her beauty, and regarded 
about declaring to every one that there was | it in the light of an offence. Why should 
no doubt of his guilt, although it was im-| she be prettier and more like a lady than any 





possible to prove it. of them? It was not fair that all the bells 
The young man was true to his intention | should be hung on one steed. 
of turning over a new leaf. He was honestly | Lucy’s mind was a good deal occupied 


in love with Rachel Fenn, and wanted to/| with this young couple, who seemed to have 
make a home for her; but this was not easily | the world against them. She was pleased 
done. All the farmers in the neighbourhood | with Rachel’s modest manner and _ refined 
had listened to Farmer Johnson’s story, and | speech, and resolved to do her all the good 
were little disposed to give George employ- | that was in her power. The dressing-gown 
ment. There is a narrow-mindedness in| was making progress; Rachel was putting 
small country places that makes it doubly | forth all her taste and skill on the task, and 
hard for a suspected man to right himself. | it was, in some measure, diverting her mind 
When an Ivydean farmer had got a certain | from its troubles. That Miss Bowyer, a lady 
notion fixed into his head, it would have re- | from town, should seek her out, was very 
quired a surgical operation to get it out again. | pleasant to her. 

So George dragged on a miserable exist- | About a fortnight after the burning of the 
ence, fretted by his mother’s constant wailing | stacks, Lucy went out for her usual after- 
and complaining, and only kept from down- | noon walk. There was a little house situated 
right despair by Rachel's stolen words of| on the left of Flint Cottage that had often 
love. It was the old story of the stronger | attracted her attention ; it was separated from 
leaning on the weaker—or rather of seeming | Uncle White’s garden and orchard by a wide 
strength supported by seeming weakness. field—that same field into which the prowling 

Rachel was a sensitive, delicate woman, as | man had vanished on the night of the fire. 
unlike the village damsels who surrounded | The small dwelling had nothing remarkable 
her as a white rose-bud is unlike a field full | about it, being only an ordinary brick cottage 
of flaunting poppies and homely camomile- | with lattices and diamond panes. But it 
flowers. Her mother had given her beauty ; | stood in the midst of an old-fashioned garden, 
but neither from father nor mother did she | and even in the depth of winter was half hid- 
inherit her quiet force of character and inde- | den by the spreading branches of fruit-trees. 
pendence of thought. She loved, as many a Lucy had taken a liking to the place, 
noble woman does, a man who was decidedly | chiefly on account of its loneliness and 
her inferior ; but then it was not the inferior | boweriness. No children ever ran in and 
part of him that she loved. She saw the un- | out of its garden-gate ; no merry voices were 
developed good in his nature, and set herself | ever heard under those old trees. Only now 


to. draw it out. and then a short, sturdy man might be seen 
And so well did she succeed, that George | digging or weeding in silence. _ 
had already begun to hate the things that} As Lucy passed the cottage in her after- 


she hated. He had learnt to loathe the | noon walk, she saw a sack of potatoes lean- 
thought of a tavern carousal, and to dislike | ing against one of the trees, and remembered 
the low talk that went on in the bar-parlour | that the potatoes at home were not to Uncle 
of an evening. But then, although he was | White’s taste. She unlatched the little gate, 
inferior to Rachel, he was many degrees|and walking straight up the narrow path, 
above the men among whom he lived. knocked at the open door. 

And now that he was really trying to be| ‘The short, sturdy man appeared in answer 
IX—51 
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to her summons, and stood confronting her 
for the first time. He had a round freckled 
face, and light blue eyes, curiously near to- 
gether, which twinkled and blinked as he 
regarded Lucy. 

“Do you sell your potatoes?” she asked, 
thinking that it was an odd-looking face, 
although she could scarcely have told why 
it was remarkable. 

“I’ve none to spare at present, miss,” he 
answered with great civility. “I’ve sold 
that sackful yonder,” he added, pointing 
towards the tree. “But I’ve got a good 
store of winter pears, if you’d like any; 
they’re the finest in the whole place.” 

“We do not want any, thank you,” said 
Lucy. “Perhaps you may have some pota- 
toes for us another time. What a nice 
garden you have, and how neat it is!” 

“Yes, miss, yes; ’tis well enough, and I 
keep it as tidy as I can. I’d be ashamed to 
let my ground look as some of my neigh- 
bours does. There’s some in this place as 
won’t work for themselves, nor let other 
folks’ property alone.” 

“That is but a poor account to give of the 
Ivydean people,” said Lucy. “I thought 
they seemed an honest and industrious set.” 

“So they be, miss; some of ’em. But 
there’s generally one black sheep in the fairest 
flock, as the sayin’ is. And there’s a reg’lar 
blackamoor in this flock, and no mistake; else 
why did Farmer Johnson get his stacks fired?” 

“It is to be hoped that the guilty person 
will be found out,” remarked Lucy. “It’s 
very sad when the wrong man gets the blame.” 

“ Most of us knows who’s to blame in this 
matter, miss. And I should like to see the 
village made too hot to hold him, He’s 
jest one of them idle good-for-nothings as 
deceives young women, and takes mean 
revenges on men.” 

The speaker blinked very fast—so fast 
that Lucy looked at him with some curiosity. 
He did not raise his voice, although he was 
evidently excited. With him, blinking was 
a vent for strong feeling of any kind. 

“T’m a lone man, miss,” he continued. 
“T’ve got nobody to help me protect my 
property. My house and me may be burnt 
up-any night, and nobody none the wiser. 
I humbly hope as Providence ’ll preserve me 
from the likes o’ George Radford ; that’s all.” 

When he mentioned Providence, Lucy 
found herself strangely stirred up to dislike 
him. 

“T have no fear of George Radford my- 
self,” she said, coldly turning away. ‘Good 
afternoon.” 


That very evening there was a modest 
knock at the door of Flint Cottage, and 
Rachel Fenn entered with a parcel. She 
had brought home the dressing-gown. 

Lucy warmly praised her work, and made 
her sit down by the fire while she critically 
examined the gown. Her kindness seemed 
almost to overpower poor Rachel, whose 
sensitive spirit had been sorely tried that 
day. Do what she would, she could not 
keep her tears from flowing. 

“You are in trouble,” said Lucy’s gentle 
voice. “ Try to look on me as a friend, and 
tell me how I can help you.” 

And then the girl’s story came out from 
beginning to end. In her straightforward, 
simple fashion she told how George Radford 
longed to prove himself a good man, worthy 
to be her husband; and how Ivydean was 
determined to throw obstacles in his path. 
Peter Fenn and his wife would not give their 
daughter an hour’s peace; they harped upon 
the one string till Rachel’s nerves could 
hardly bear the strain. Firmly persuaded 
that they were doing their duty, they strove 
to paint George in the blackest colours, and 
made the most of every fault that he had 
ever committed. And all the while, Rachel’s 
heart was crying out against their injustice 
with all the might of love. 

“Tf George had but a chance to show 
what he could be,” she said tearfully, “ he 
would prove himself in earnest to be good— 
indeed he would, Miss Bowyer! But he 
can’t get work. And that bad man, Will 
Derry, is slyly setting everybody against 
him.” 

“Where does Derry live?” asked Lucy. 

“You were speaking to him this morning 
at his cottage gate, miss,” replied Rachel, 
wiping away her tears. ‘My father happened 
to pass by while you were there; and he 
came in and said he had seen you talking to 
Derry. And I thought it likely Will would 
say a bitter word or two against my poor lad 
if he could.” 

“So that was Will Derry,” said Lucy 
musingly. ‘Well, Rachel—I am going to 
call you Rachel—I did not take any great 
liking, to him, I assure you. Has he any 
reason for hating poor George?” 

“A very silly reason,” answered Rachel, 
brightening at Lucy’s friendly tone. “ Will 
wanted to keep company with me, miss ; and 
I wouldn’t have him. He can’t forgive 
George for winning me ; that’s all.” 

When Rachel was gone Lucy went back 
j into the little drawing-room, where Uncle 
| White sat reading his paper by a blazing fire. 
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“ Uncle,” said she, coming to his side and 
standing on the hearth-rug, “I have been 
thinking that we might find a better gardener 
than old Harridge. He says he is getting 
past work; and, really, he would be quite 
glad to give up our ground and attend to his 
own little bit of garden.” 

“I always said he was too old,” replied 
Uncle White, laying down his paper. “ But 
he was the only spare hand we could find 
when we came here. Of course, when the 
pony comes, we must get a smart young 
fellow from somewhere—one who will be 
groom and gardener too.” 

“I know of some one who could be both 
groom and gardener,” said Lucy, in quite a 
business-like tone. ‘I mean George Rad- 
ford, uncle ; he is a strong young man, too, 
and wants to get work.” 

All the village is crying out against him 
for firing the stacks,” remarked Uncle White. 
““T believe Betsy has a great horror of him, 
Lucy, and regards him as a sort of ogre.” 

“We need not believe the cry of the 
village, need we, uncle?” Lucy asked. 

“ Certainly not, my dear. Unless Radford 
had been taken in the act, they had no right 
to accuse him of the crime. Besides, there 
is really no evidence against him. I think it 
likely, however, that Betsy will set up her 
back if he comes here.” 

“T will settle Betsy if you will decide on 
engaging Radford, uncle,” said Lucy, with a 
little compression of the lips, which said 
plainly that Betsy was not going to interfere 
with their arrangements, ‘‘ May I send word 
to Radford that he is to come and see 
your” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Uncle White readily. 
“He is, as you say, a strong fellow, and I 
dare say he will suit us very well.” 

George Radford came to Flint Cottage, 
and the interview proved satisfactory. Uncle 
White was taken with his handsome face and 
evident anxiety to do his best. It was ar- 
ranged that he should begin his gardening 
duties without delay, as old Harridge was 
beginning to find the work too hard for the 
rheumatic limbs of an octogenarian. 

As Uncle White had predicted, Betsy set 
up her back at the new gardener. Cook, 
who was a mild and rather stolid person, was 
not to be stirred up about George, although 
Betsy confidently prophesied that he would 
burn them all in their beds. 

“If you please, miss,” she said to Lucy, 
“Tm that afeard of George Radford that I 
can’t abear to have him coming round the 
premises. He shakes my nerves drefful.” 


| “Tf we can bear him, Betsy, surely you 
| can,” responded Lucy, quite unmoved. 

“Oh, miss, you’ll never bear him long! 
| He’s got awful wild ways, and he'll break out 
| with ’em by-and-by. There’s Rachel Fenn 
| ought to know better than to be keeping 
company with such a bad man.” 

“‘T think, Betsy, that you ought to know 
better than to meddle with business that does 
not concern you,” replied Lucy, with a 
severity that astonished the handmaiden. 
“ My uncle and I are quite capable of judg- 
ing for ourselves; and so, I dare say, is 
Rachel Fenn. While Radford behaves 
well, we shall require you to be civil to him ; 
if you positively cannot endure him you must 
seek another place.” 

It must be confessed that the young mis- 
tress felt a little hot and uncomfortable after 
making this long speech. But Betsy was 
one of those girls who begin by being over- 
shy, and end in being over-bold. Lucy felt 
it needful to give her a lesson. 

Her firmness had a salutary effect. Betsy 
had learnt a great deal in Flint Cottage, and 
it was the best and most comfortable situa- 
tion that she had ever known. The work 
was easy and her employers were kind. She 
speedily made up her mind to endure George 
Radford, and would in truth have put up 
with a far greater nuisance rather than leave 
her place. Moreover, in her heart of hearts, 
Betsy knew she was not really afraid of 
George. She only detested him for his 
fidelity to Rachel Fenn. 

So George was installed as gardener, but 
as his own home was only a hundred yards 
away, he did not sleep at Flint Cottage. He 
came to his work early in the morning, before 
the sun was up, and left it in the evening. 
There were other things to be done besides 
gardening. The long-disused stable had to 
be thoroughly cleaned and got ready for the 
coming pony, and there were repairs wanted 
in the outbuildings. George was one of 
those handy fellows who could have done 
well in the backwoods, and he soon proved 
himself able to do little bits of masonry and 
carpentering. Uncle White was pleased with 
his labours, and began to take more interest 
in the premises than he had at first displayed. 

So Lucy’s plan prospered. And although 
the gossips still maligned George, and the 
Fenns still persisted in believing him to be a 
criminal, Rachel’s face was steadily brighten- 
ing. There was hope now in these young 
lives. Lucy's wise kindness had planted the 
little herb called heart’s-ease in the rough 








pathway of their love. 











The last night of the old year was wild with wind and 
rain. Uncle and niece sat by their fire and listened to the 
howling of the blast, but their spirits were at peace. They 
were fast learning to love their new home and its sur- 
roundings. And Lucy felt an inward assurance that God 
had given her “a fellowship with hearts” in quiet Ivydean. 

So the year is dying,” she said thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, 
uncle, dear, it has been a kind old year to me. Ever 
since I have grown old enough to think, I have always sat 
musing on New Year’s Eve. And if I have had any 
grievances in the old year, I have always tried to let them 
die with him. We sometimes forget to ring out the old 
before we ring in the new. When I remember the thousands 
of sorrowful people who are sitting over their fires to-night, 
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I long to go to them and say, ‘Ring out the in ing; his brow would be clearer; he would 


old.’ Bury the old wrongs, and old jealousies, 
and the hopeless loves; don’t carry them 
with you into the new year. Start fair, as 
school-boys say. Never hamper yourself with 
burdens that belong to the past.” 

New Year’s morning dawned misty and 
grey, with faint sunlights breaking through 
the clouds. George Radford came to the | 
cottage with a grave face, bringing news that 
surprised the inmates not a little. 

“The vicar is dead,” he said. ‘ He died 
between twelve and one last night, after a 
very short illness. They had time to get the 
doctor, but he couldn’t be saved. He was 
gone in three hours after he was taken ill.” 

Lucy’s words spoken by the fireside came 
back to her with a deep meaning. “ Ring 
out the old, ring in the new.” Who was it 
that the new year was bringing in? What 
new shepherd would be sent to the little 
country flock? These were questions that 
God alone could answer. She went very 
quietly and soberly about her day’s duties, 
thinking of the lonely soul that had left the 
wintry world on the last night of the old 
year. It was strange that Mr. Hilton and 
the old year should have passed away together. 
Do what she would the poet’s grand verses 
haunted her brain all through that day, and 
she repeated to herself a hundred times :— 


“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
CHAPTER XVI.—“ EACH HOUR ITS COLOUR 
FROM THY GREETING TOOK !” 

WHILE Uncle White and Lucy were settling 
themselves happily in Ivydean, May and God- 
frey Burnside were finding out the realities 
of married life. 

The froth of the trifle is soon devoured, 
and happy are those who find good solid 
pudding at the bottom of the dish. When 
Christmas was over and the first month of 
the new year had passed away the old wistful 
look was once more to be seen on May’s 
delicate features. Was it possible, she secretly 
asked herself, that Godfrey had begun to weary 
of the bond? 

Her over-sensitive nature was always look- 
ing out for causes of anxiety. If she saw 
that he came home from the City with a 
bored expression on his face, she immediately 
fancied that some word or action of hers had 
put him out of humour. And then—fatal 
mistake !—she would inquire whether any- 
thing had happened, or what she had done? 


At first his answers were gentle and reassur- | did not love his employment 


cs 
| 











| more trying than the winter, 
| who was 


| hours were 


call her to his side for a kiss. But as time 

wore on her solicitude wearied him, as all 
over-solicitude does after awhile; and then 
the replies became short, and even snappish. 
They bronait tears into her eyes, and set 
her nerves quivering with the anguish of 
wounded afiection ; and Godfrey, vexed with 
her and himself too, would chide her, not un- 
gently, for her folly. 

But all idolatry is self-torture ; and while 
May continued to make an idol of her hus- 
band she would suffer as idolaters are certain 
to do. She had got her heart’s desire ; it 
had been granted to her passionate pleading. 
Her one prayer had been for love; but now 
that the gift was in her hands she lacked 
discretion in using it. Her idol was no 
carven image receiving the worship of its 
votary with a smile of eternal calm; it was a 
commonplace idol of flesh and blood who 
got irritated, as such demi-gods are apt to do, 
by her ceaseless devotion. 

To do Godfrey justice he had not yet 
admitted, even to himseif, that the tie was 
wearying him. He knew perfectly well that 


| he would not have exchanged his wife for 


any other woman in the world; and that, in 
spite of its little weaknesses, her character 
was beautiful in his sight ; but May’s intense 
love made her doubt the possibility of ade- 
quate return. She was destined, as she had 
once said to Lucy, to be Mr. Despondency’s 
daughter Much-afraid to the end of her days. 

Nora, living in her splendour, had leisure 
sometimes to spare a thought to May and 
her concerns, and was quick in reading her 
cousin’s looks. She would smile half-pityingly 
and half-cynically after an interview with 
Mrs. Burnside, and say to herself that her 
old predictions were coming true. In her 
somewhat off-hand fashion she was kind to 
the Burnsides, sending well-chosen presents 
now and then, and asking them to all her 
entertainments. Tor the festivities May cared 
but little, but Godfrey enjoyed them. Mrs. 
Tyne was careful to fill her rooms with people 
who were mostly worth knowing, as the world 
judges worth; and Godfrey was a man of the 
world. 

February came in with cutting winds and 
cloudy skies. ‘These biting spring days were 
and Godfrey, 
constitutionally delicate, suffered 

east-windy weather. His City 

from ten till four; and although 
he contrived to get to the office in good 


acutely in 


| time and regularly performed his duties, he 


; it bored him, 
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as all his former occupations had done. But 
his marriage tied him firmly to his post; a 
married man cannot afford to be a loafer, and 
so Godfrey toiled on. 

He came in one afternoon to May’s tea- 
table in no pleasant frame of mind. ‘Things 
had been going somewhat against him in the 
City. Mr. Brampton had blamed him for 
some little oversight, and although the re- 
buke was not given in an ungentlemanly way, 
Godfrey’s proud spirit chafed at it. It was 
the first time that he had been found fault 
with since he had entered the office of Messrs. 
Tyne and Brampton. 

The small drawing-room, with its olive- 
green hangings and choice bits of china, 
looked inviting enough in the bright firelight. 
His favourite lounge stood by the fire, cups 
and saucers were placed on a little table 
near the hearth, and May came forward with 
a loving greeting. He received her kiss 
without returning it, and threw himself on 
the couch with a gloomy face. 

“What is the matter, dear?” said foolish 
May as usual, “ Are you vexed with me, 
Godfrey ?” 

“Good heavens, May, what a nuisance you 
are!” he broke out angrily. “ You always 
torment a man with questions when he wants 
to be quiet.” 

His wife’s delicate face grew paler; she 
looked at him mournfully for a moment, 
and then turned away to hide her gathering 
tears. He glanced at her furtively with 
mingled feelings of impatience and self-re- 
proach. Only yesterday he had admired 
that graceful figure in the dark mulberry- 
coloured gown, and had felt glad at heart to 
think that she was presiding over his home; 
but, then, yesterday had been a sunny day, 
and there had been a respite from east winds, 
and things had gone smoothly at the office. 

When she came over to the little table and 
took the embroidered cozy off the tea-pot he 
saw that her eyes were red. How absurdly 
sensitive she was! If she was always going 
to be touchy when he spoke a hasty word 
life would not be worth having. He could 
not train himself to perpetual smoothness of 
speech. It was ridiculous to expect him to 
be always on his guard. A man’s home was 
the one place where he could throw off all 
restraint; his wife was the one person who 
was bound to bear all his changes of mood 
without complaint, and to know that they 
were only changes. 

May poured out tea, and handed him his 
cup in silence ; but although the cup was his 
favourite old Chelsea—quaint, and rather 








Those 
red eyes and that pallid, piteous face irritated 
him beyond endurance. 

“ Do you mean to be sulky all the evening?” 


ugly—he could not enjoy the tea. 


he said after a pause. “I am afraid you are 
not blessed with the best of tempers, May.” 

“You said you wanted to be quiet, so I 
thought I had better not speak,” she replied 
in a low tone. 

* T said I didn’t want to be tormented with 
silly questions ; but I do like to see a bright 
face, and hear a cheerful voice when I come 
home tired after a wretched day.” 

“IT met you brightly enough,” May could 
not refrain from saying ; “ but you repulsed 
me.” 

“What do you expect of me?” demanded 
Godfrey exasperated. “Am I always to be the 
polished courtier to my own wife? Mustn’t 
I ever show that I’m tired out and knocked 
up? Ifa man is to observe all the forms of 
etiquette in his home it will soon cease to 
be a home at all.” 

“You are unkind, Godfrey ; you know I 
like you to be perfectly natural.” 

“And yet when I am natural you are 
offended.” 

May said no more and strove hard to keep 
back her tears. 

They dined at half-past six, and the young 
wife always took care that the table should 
be as well arranged as if guests were expected. 
Godfrey's fastidious taste was studied with 
the-utmost thoughtfulness. In the centre of 
the cloth stood a slender spiral glass contain- 
ing a few dark-green ivy-sprays, grouped as 
only artist hands can ever group them. God- 
frey’s eye rested upon the ivy with satisfac- 
tion, but it was not in him to praise his wife’s 
good taste. In his heart he paid a tribute 
to her cleverness, but his lips were mute. A 
few little words of commendation would have 
lifted the weight from May’s spirit and made 
her smile again, yet Godfrey did not speak 
them. If there had been anything to find 
fault with that evening he would have found 
it unmercifully ; but for the absolute perfec- 
tion of the appointments he had only silence. 

It was a relief to May when dinner came 
to an end. Always ready to believe the worst, 
she had come to the conclusion that Godfrey 
was disgusted with everything; and she rose 
from the table in silent despair. ‘There was 
to be a conversazione at the ‘Tynes’ house that 
night, but she would have given much to 
have stayed away from it. 

“Do you feel inclined to go to Nora’s?” 
she said to her husband, secretly hoping he 
would say no. 
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“Of course,” he answered ; ‘‘ we accepted | corner of the couch on which Nora had 
the invitation. I hope you don’t mean to | placed her, and longed to be away from the 
carry that woe-begone face there!” | whole scene. 

He did not intend to wound her deeply;} “You are looking quite /riste to-night, 
but the demon of irritability had got full| Mrs. Burnside,” said Miss Ware’s voice at 
possession of him. She hurried up-stairs to | her side. 
her chamber with a bursting heart, declaring May started a little at the sound of that 
to herself that his love was gone—quite gone. | voice. She had an undefined fear of Miss 
Poor sensitive May! A colder-hearted woman | Ware, and half fancied that the spinster could 
would have thrown him a bright, saucy glance | divine the cause of her sadness. Miss Ware 
and smile as she left the room. | was by no means a good specimen of an old 

The Abbé de Choisy, in writing of Louise | maid. Her heart had not softened with 
de la Vallitre, has described her as “totally | years; she had been a hard, worldly girl, and 
shut up in herself, and in her passion which | she was a still harder and worldlier old 
was the only one in her whole life.” And | woman. Like the Miss Mundayne of Punch, 
wherever the La Vallitre nature is found, | she had a way of making herself agreeable to 
sorrow and vain yearning are discovered too ; | any handsome girl who was likely to make a 
they are its inevitable attendants. May, | good match. Her niece Sophia had always 
dressing herself for Nora’s party, was keenly | taken her into her confidence, and acted 
alive to the cloud of misery that seemed to | upon her advice. She had made advances 
be darkening over her life, and yet it never | to Nora White from the moment that the 
occurred to her that her own undisciplined | new beauty had attracted a rich man’s notice. 
feelings were really coming between her and | And Nora, although shrewd enough to see 
the sunlight. She was helplessly bewildered, | into her motives, had accepted her atten- 
and far more wretched than the occasion | tions, and still received her as an intimate 
warranted. In spite of Godfrey's warning it | friend. 
was, indeed, a woe-begone face that accom- | But if repulsed, Miss Ware had a habit of 
panied him to Queen’s Gate. | treasuring up the memory of a slight, and 

Nora’s rooms were brilliantly lit up, and | paying it back with interest. She did not 
full of well-dressed people, all bent upon | forget that May and Lucy had never liked 
making themselves agreeable. The strong | her. They had been reserved and distant 
light showed all the pallor and trouble on | when she used to come to Seymour Street, 
May’s countenance, and Godfrey saw Nora’s | and had kept, as much as possible, out of her 
eyes fixed upon her with a questioning look. | way. Lucy, far away in the country, was 
He was really angry now. Why should May | happily out of her reach ; but May was close 
persist in wearing that doleful aspect, and | at hand, and the temptation to torment her 
giving people the impression that she was an | 





| 


| was too great to be resisted. 
ill-used wife? | *‘T have a headache,” poor May an- 
“Everybody will stare at you if you make | swered, trying to appear at ease. “I think 
yourself so miserable,” he whispered in her | it would have been wiser if I had stayed at 
ear. ‘You are looking positively plain, and | home.” 
your hair is badly done.” “Ah, I suppose you did not like Mr. 
Mrs. Tyne could not hear the whisper, but | Burnside to come without you, and so you 
she guessed its import. She found time to | have made a martyr of yourself! You see I 
point out a shady corner to her cousin, and | know the ways of young wives. They always 
to say, not unkindly— think that husbands require looking after.” 
‘Go and sit there, my child, and get warm “Indeed, it was not that,” said May, 
as quickly as you can. You are chilled, I | flushing. 
see. It is a bitterly cold night.” “You will know better when you have 
Poor May thankfully crept into her nook, | been longer married,” Miss Ware went on, 
and sat furtively following Godfrey with her | without heeding the denial. “ You will find 
eyes. Society was her husband’s natural | that men always behave worse when they 
element. In a few minutes all his gloom had | have even the semblance of a keeper. Look 
disappeared ; he mingled freely in the crowd, | at Mr. Burnside!” 
exchanging words and smiles with old ac- May did look, and it chanced that Godfrey 
quaintances, and making new ones. May | had planted himself just where she could 
was weak enough to mourn over his gaiety ;| easily see him. Her glance went rapidly 
—how could he be gay while her heart was | from him to his companion—a small, piquante 
aching? She leaned wearily back in the | woman with a brilliant brunette complexion. 
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The lady was charmingly dressed in half- 
mourning, and, what with her jet ornaments 
and bright dark eyes, she seemed to be per- 
petually glittering and flashing. Her face 
was quite new to May. It was too striking 
to have been forgotten, and Mrs. Burnside 
felt sure that she had never seen her before. 

“Mrs. Richmond and Mr. Burnside are 
old acquaintances,” said Miss Ware. “ I dare 
say he met her in India when she was there 
with her husband. Captain Richmond died 
about a year anda half ago. A bright little 
woman, isn’t she? I remember her as Nelly 
Falconer, the greatest flirt in Cheltenham.” 

It seemed impossible to doubt that Mrs. 
Richmond was a flirt. The quickly-glancing 
dark eyes, mez retroussé, and pouting lips 
could only belong to one of those little 
witches who generally contrive to do a good 
deal of mischief in the world. 

“ My husband often meets the people he 
used to know abroad. He says they are 
always turning up,” remarked May, endea- 
vouring to speak with the utmost indifference, 
and wishing that she could take her eyes off 
the pair. 

“ Ah, I’m afraid that Mrs. Richmond has 
come home to disturb your peace!” said 
Miss Ware, with a venomous little laugh. “I 
have heard sad tales of her doings already. 
She always tries to captivate newly-married 
men. It’s very wicked of her.” 

She got up and left her victim with a merry 
nod. A less morbid mind would have let 
the idle words slip at once, but May seized 
upon them, and turned them over and over 
until they assumed immense importance. 

Meanwhile Godfrey and Mrs. Richmond 
were still sitting together, absorbed in a close 
conversation. 


there was Godfrey bending over it, pleased 
and interested. He did not look a bit like 
the man who had come home, tired and 
gloomy, an hour or two ago. Evidently this 
woman knew the secret of charming his ill- 
humour away. Perhaps she had practised 
on him before—out in India. And May re- 
membered having heard that people went to 
great lengths in India, although all rumours 
of Anglo-Indian doings that had reached her 
were very vague. 

If she could have listened to the conversa- 
tion it is doubtful whether her mind would 
have grown easier. The pair were talking 
of persons and scenes that belonged exclu- 
sively to Godfrey’s earlier life. They had 
gone back to a time in which May herself 
had no part at all, and she would have felt 


They were near enough for | 
May to see every turn of the bright face, and | 











shut out and isolated if she had heard them. 
It was very pleasant talk to the two who 
were engaged in it; both were happy in re- 
calling old social successes and triumphs. 
Godfrey was once more the light-hearted, 
single man of other days—the graceful butter- 
fly who had flitted from flower to flower, 
getting as much honey as he could, without 
settling on one particular blossom. He al- 
most started when one of his companion’s 
remarks recalled him to the realities of the 
present. 

“TI saw your marriage in the Zimes,” she 
said. ‘It quite surprised me; I had never 
thought of you asa marrying man. Do tell 
me how it all came to pass!” 

“ There is really nothing to tell,” he an- 
swered with just a faint touch of reserve. 
“* My hour was come, I suppose.” 

“And your wife—is she here to-night ?” 

“Yes,” said Godfrey, looking about in 
search of her. 

“‘T hope you are going to introduce her to 
me. I want to see her immensely. Your 
taste was always so fastidious that I am sure 
she must be quite perfection.” 

Godfrey began to hope devoutly that May 
had no red rims round her eyes, and that her 
whole appearance was not so limp and de- 
jected as it had been a little while ago. He 
stood up, and then suddenly caught sight of 
her in her corner. 

“Tf you have found her I insist upon 
being taken to her at once,” said Mrs. Rich- 
mond. 

“She has a headache,” Godfrey mur- 
mured. “Mrs. Tyne put her into a place 
of retreat.” 

“What a magnificent woman Mrs. Tyne 
is! Quite the beauty of the day; every 
one raves about her.” 

“She is my wife’s cousin,” said Godfrey, 
feeling a little pride in the connection at that 
moment ;—a pardonable pride, perhaps. In 
her way Nora was already one of the acknow- 
ledged queens of society, and the world was 
bowing down to her wealth and beauty. 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Richmond with in- 
creased interest. ‘ And are they alike ?” 

“ Nat in the least,” he answered. ‘“ Mrs. 
Tyne is almost Zoo handsome for my taste. 
She seems to have been created expressly 
for show.” 

May went through the introduction with 
rather less than her usual grace, Godfrey 
thought. The objectionable red rims en- 
circled her eyes, and even the tip of her 
delicate nose was a little pink. She herself 
was painfully conscious of being seen at a 
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disadvantage, and compared herself 
unfavourably with the brilliant little 
creature who surveyed her critically. 

Mrs. Richmond took a seat by 
her side, and began a conversation 
at once. Godfrey had always thought 
his wife a more charming talker than 
any woman he had ever known. 
She had the rare gift of looking her 
best when she was speaking ; but 
to-night what a cloud had come 
over her! She was languid and 
cold, and seemed (as he angrily 
fancied) to be trying to make her- 
self as unattractive as she possibly 
could. 

He was too thoroughly annoyed 
to be just. They drove home to- 
gether in silence, and scarcely spoke 
when they entered their own home. 
May was afraid to make an advance; 
his dark face warned her that he 
was in no mood to be softened by 
a timid caress. 

Morning came without bringing 
back his usual manner. While they 
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sat at breakfast he told her, coldly, that he 
was going out to dine with a bachelor friend 
that evening. 

“T wish you to call on Mrs. Richmond, 
and ask her here to dinner on Thursday,” 
he added, taking a card from his pocket and 
showing an address written upon it in pencil. 
“ Don’t let it be a stiff invitation, please. I 
like my friends to feel that they will be 
heartily welcomed.” 

“ Godfrey,” she said almost passionately, 
“pray do not speak to me in that tone. I 
am ready to do anything that you wish ;— 
anything in the world.” 

“‘ Except making yourself agreeable. You 
would be quite capable of some great act of 
heroism, I dare say. But the simple duties 
of society are beneath your notice.” 

Before she could reply he had taken up 
his hat and was gone. And May felt as if 
all the joy of her life had gone with him. 


CHAPTER XVII.— FAITH AND UNFAITH CAN 
NE’ER BE EQUAL POWERS.” 


WHEN the hall door had closed upon her 
husband, May sat for some minutes in utter 
despair, too wretched even to weep. The 
fire blazed and crackled merrily; gleams of 
sunlight came in through the window, glint- 
ing on the china of the breakfast-table, and 
shining into May’s sad face. Presently a 
little clock on the mantelpiece struck half- 
past nine, and she rose wearily from her seat, 
remembering that every-day life must go on 
just the same, whether we are happy or 
miserable. She had to visit the kitchen and 
tell cook that there was no need to dress a 
joint for dinner, as the head of the house 
would be absent. And there was the call 
to be made on that horrid Mrs. Richmond ; 
and it must be got over that very afternoon. 
A letter was lying unopened beside her plate, 
and she took it up and put it into her pocket. 
It was an Ivydean letter, but she had been 
too unhappy to read it at breakfast, and 
Godfrey had not seemed to notice it. She 
proceeded to give orders to cook and even 
settled other little matters before she broke 
the seal of Lucy’s letter. 

It was a very simple, natural epistle, writ- 
ten in Lucy’s own honest fashion. She had 
entered, heart and soul, into her rural life, 
and almost every line spoke of the country. 
She wrote of snowdrops clustering in the 
old-fashioned garden-beds, and golden Lent 
lilies budding on the orchard slope. Rustic 
scenes and village loves and cares made the 
letter seem like a pastoral idyl. How 
strangely fresh and cool it seemed to May’s 





fevered spirit! She scarcely noticed the 
grand piece of news that Lucy had kept till 
the end. 

“ Last of all,” said the writer, “ I must tell 
you of astrange, delightful thing. You know 
how anxious we have been about the rector’s 
successor, and how we feared that another 
Mr. Hilton might be set over us? But now 
we are all alive with joy and expectation. 
It is Mr. Adye—the dear friend of our good 
Mr. Heath—who is appointed to the living. 
Mrs. Adye is coming to live with her son in 
the beautiful old rectory, and I can foresee 
happy days for Rooks Hill and Ivydean.” 

May folded up the letter, and fell to dream- 
ing of Lucy in her country home. After all, 
Lucy was the happiest of the three girls who 
had sat round the fire in the old hotel and 
confessed their hearts’ desires. And yet no 
one who viewed the three lives from the out- 
side would have thought her the happiest. 
Nora had got wealth and splendour; the 
very setting that the gem of her beauty re- 
quired. And May was the wife of the man 
whom she loved with all her strength, and 
without whom her life had seemed as if it 
would be worth nothing. 

Worth nothing! Ay, there lay her grand 
mistake. There is but one Pearl of great 
price on which the whole treasure of the 
merchantman may be expended. And May 
was realising too late that the only way to 
be at rest is to give heart’s riches to God 
and His world. 

She was still musing when Nora’s carriage 
stopped at the door, and the beauty, in her 
velvet and sable, entered the house. 

“ How are you, child?” said Mrs. Tyne, 
inspecting her cousin closely before she kissed 
her. ‘‘ You were a perfect wreck last night, 
my dear; and you don’t look much better 
this morning.” 

“‘T don’t feel much better,” May confessed. 
*‘ A headache always stays with me two or 
three days.” 

“The air would do you good. Will you 
come with me to Mr. Hazel’s studio? Iam 
going to give him another sitting this morn- 
ing.” 

“Thank you, I cannot go,” May answered. 
“Ts not your portrait nearly finished ?” 

“Very nearly. But just a few touches 
are wanted, and somebody suggested altering 
the eyes a little. Every one is looking for 
it so eagerly that it would be quite too 
annoying if it were to fall short of perfec- 
tion.” 

“JT thought it was growing wonderfully 
like you when I saw it,” said May. 
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“T believe it is very good. Lord Raven- 


stone says that there is not enough red gold | graphed in the character,” 


in the hair ;and Mr. Hazel is going to brighten 


it. My hair is rather a peculiar shade, you | 


know. And there is a kind of golden gleam 
in my eyes, Lord Ravenstone tells me.” 

“What does your husband say to the 
picture?” asked May. “I suppose he 
goes often to watch its progress?” 

“He has only been twice to the studio. 
Aren’t you sufficiently well acquainted with 
husbands’ ways to know that they are very 
philosophical about the charms of their 
wives P” 


“JT don’t think Mr. Tyne is ever tired of | 


admiring you,” May said, a little uneasily. 

““Of course not, child,” returned Nora, 
giving her a quick glance. “ But he never 
loses his head over anything. Come with 
me this morning, May, I have set my heart 
upon it.” 

May yielded to this persuasion with an un- 
willing heart; but the drive from Queen’s 
Gate to St. John’s Wood Road was pleasant 
on that sunny morning. And there was 
enough in Mr. Hazel’s studio to charm away 
sorrow for a little while. May’s pale face 
brightened as she went from picture to pic- 
ture, and then proceeded to turn over a port- 
folio of sketches which the artist opened for 
her amusement. Meanwhile Lord Raven- 
stone had sauntered in, and was busy both 
with the portrait and the original. 

“The hair is right now,” he said, looking 
at the bright uncovered head of the sitter. 
“What a rich light you have thrown upon 
it, Mr. Hazel! Iam glad you abolished the 
sapphires. Mrs. Tyne ought to wear no 
ornaments in those massive coils.” 

“I have a gorgeous taste,” laughed Nora. 
“T like jewels, and things that have colour 
and sparkle in them.” 

“You do not require them,” said the 
Viscount, lowering his voice. ‘I should 
like to see you dressed in the fashion of the 
ancient Greek women. We will get up some 
tableaux this season, and you must let me 
design your costume. I have got no end of 
ideas for you.” 

“Tet me hear some of them,” said Nora, 
with a slow smile, and a glance of languid 
interest. 

“JT want you to be Galatea ; that is deci- 
dedly my favourite notion. And I mean to 
do Pygmalion myself. What do you say to 
that, Mrs. Tyne?” 

“T believe I can comport myself properly 
on a pedestal,” replied Nora ; “ provided you 
don’t keep me there too long.” 





* T shall ask you to let yourself be photo- 
he went on. 
“And I have a thousand other requests to 
make. Only one cannot make them here. 
Mr. Hazel is getting savage with me for 
monopolising you.” 

The sound of a heavy footstep behind her 
chair made Nora turn her head. Her hus- 
band had entered the studio unperceived, 
and was looking at her with a certain dis- 
agreeable smile that she had learnt to dread. 

“You did not offer me a seat in your 
brougham this morning,” he said sardonically. 
“‘T followed in a hansom, just to see these 
wonderful last touches that you have been 
talking about.” 

*T called for May, and brought her with 
me,” returned Norain a quiet tone. “I had 
no idea that you wanted to come.” 

“Well, Mr. Hazel, have you succeeded 
in satisfying my wife’s vanity?” asked Mr. 
Tyne. ‘ That’s a task that is beyond even 
your capacity, I believe.” 

“T hope I have not failed in doing justice 
to her beauty,” responded the artist, with a 
certain grave and formal politeness that sat 
very well on him. 

Mr. Tyne stood before the portrait and 
contemplated it with that disagreeable smile 
still on his face. May, who had drawn near 
the group, glanced instinctively from him to 
Nora, and saw that her rich colour had paled 
a shade ; and then her eyes chanced to rest for 
an instant on Lord Ravenstone, and she caught 
the look of bitter dislike with which he was 
regarding her cousin’s husband. She moved 
nearer to Nora, suppressing a sigh and long- 
ing to be at home again. She had never 
liked Mr. Tyne, but somehow he seemed 
more obnoxious to-day than he had ever 
been before. 

“ Are you ready to go yet?” she asked 
softly, touching Nora’s shoulder. “ My head 
aches, and I shall be glad to get away.” 

“‘ Yes, quite ready,” Nora answered, rising 
readily. ‘“ Mr. Hazel only wanted me for a 
little while. I am going to drive my cousin 
back to Notting Hill, Robert,” she added, 
turning to her husband, and still speaking in 
a tone of marked quietness. 

Mr. Tyne took leave of May 
enough, and she turned her back 
with a feeling of intense relief. 

It was a silent drive homeward. May had 
seldom seen such a weary look as Nora wore 
that morning; and then she remembered 
something that Uncle White had said about 
Mr. Tyne’s iron will, and thought sadly that 
Nora would have either to bend or break. 
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The little scene in the studio had given her 
an insight into the wedded life of the Tynes. 
It was clear that Mr. Tyne’s coarse nature 
took pleasure in saying disagreeable things 
to his wife when others were present. It was 
probably one of his ways of punishing her 
when she had displeased him. And it was 
plain, too, that Nora winced under the lash 
of that cutting tongue, and was glad to escape 
from her husband's presence. 

And yet—could May help despising Nora 
a little, and feeling that she had courted an 
evil fate? She was not like Beauty in the 
iairy tale, who married the Beast out of pity, 
and found his transformation effected by the 
power of her loving compassion. Nora had 
only taken the Beast for the sake of his palace 
and treasures, and to her he would remain 
unaltered till the end of time. Ay, he would 
even make the most of his repulsiveness, 
knowing, as he verily did, the reason why 
she had sacrificed herself. She might take 
her fill of pomps and vanities, but she could 
never more be free from his presence and 
rule. 

Perhaps Nora knew that May, pressed 
down under the burden of her own sorrow, 
had yet some pity to spare for one whose 
load was far heavier than her own. She 
parted with May more gravely and tenderly 
than usual, and then drove away to her love- 
less home. 

Mrs. Burnside made her call in the after- 
noon, and found her invitation very readily 
accepted. The little widow was quite dis- 
posed to be intimate ; but May’s spirit shrank 
from her light manner and utter worldliness. 
It was almost a relief to be quite alone that 
evening ; mind and body needed rest, but 
rest came slowly. Godfrey did not return 
till after his wife had gone to her room. 

The next day was Wednesday ; and while 
they sat at breakfast May briefly told her 
husband that Mrs. Richmond had agreed to 
dine with them on the morrow. 

“‘T have asked Tillyer to meet her,” said 
Godfrey carelessly. 

Mr. Tillyer was one of Godfrey’s bachelor 
friends ; an agreeable, easy-tempered man, 
who was always dining out. 

“We are engaged to the Bramptons to- 
night,” remarked May in a weary tone. 

“If you mean to go there looking as you 
did at the Tynes’, you will oblige me by 
staying at home,” said Godfrey with only 
half-suppressed wrath. ‘It will be better 
ior me to say you are not well.” 

A lump rose in May’s throat, and prevented 
her from replying for a moment. A wise 





woman would have said brightly that she 
meant to go, and look her very best; but we 
know too well that our poor May was fa: 
from wise. 

“Very well,” she answered huskily. “I 
will stay at home.” 

He went his way, and left her with a heart 
heavier than ever. She opened her desk, 
and sat down to write to Lucy, but it was 
hard to keep her grief out of the letter. 
Happy Lucy, who had “a heart at leisure from 
itself!” She little knew how poor May 
envied her and longed for her all through 
that weary day. 

The following evening brought Mrs. Rich- 
mond, with blooming cheeks and sparkling 
eyes ; a striking contrast to her pale hostess. 

“I was afraid you were really ill, Mrs. 
Burnside,” she said; “but your husband 
assured me it was only a headache that kept 
you away from the Bramptons’. It was rather 
a tedious party; some of the people there 
were quite too clever—artists, and authors, 
and folks of that kind; but you like clever 
people, I believe ?” 

“Yes,” answered May, “really clever 
people.” 

“ Tnever can find out whether they are really 
clever or only make-believe. Iam not at all 
clever myself, and very frivolous,” confessed 
Mrs. Richmond, with charming frankness. 
The two gentlemen laughed. Even God- 
frey looked as if he thought ignorance and 
frivolity the most enchanting things in woman ; 
but May, with her usual over-sensitiveness, 
tried to persuade herself that Mrs. Richmond 
was purposely showing her contempt for Mrs. 
Burnside’s superior understanding ; and then, 
too, there was the fact that Godfrey had 
suggested that his wife should stay at home 
while he went to the Bramptons’ party. Had 
he known that he should meet Mrs. Rich- 
mond at the Bramptons’? 

The evening wore away heavily enough to 
the self-tortured wife. Mr. Tillyer, who gene 
rally liked and admired her, was puzzled at 
first to account for her preoccupied manner, 
and the indifference with which she received 
his best stories ; but he was a keen man of 
the warld, and by-and-by he saw the troubled 
glances that strayed in the direction of her 
husband. Godfrey and the young widow had 
again drifted back in fancy to Indian days, 
and were absorbed in their talk. Mr. Tillyer 
watched everything; none of Mrs. Richmond’s 
coquettish airs and graces were lost upon this 
sharp observer, and he understood May’s 
restlessness perfectly well. 

As days went and came, it became clear 
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both to May and Godfrey that the breach 
between them was widening; yet neither 
would make an attempt to bridge it over. It 
had been at first only an insignificant little 


crack in their path, but in a few days it was | 


God- | 


a gulf which kept them far asunder. 
frey stayed more and more away from home. 
It was not pleasant to sit in sullen silence 
with one’s wife, and the sight of May’s 


mournful face made him extremely uncom- | 


fortable. 
He knew instinctively that she had taken 
a feminine dislike to Mrs. Richmond ; and 


he saw, too, that the widow was quite aware | 


of it, and resented it after a certain fashion 
of her own. He had not the slightest respect 
for Mrs. Richmond, and thoroughly under- 


stood her vain and selfish nature; and yet | 
there was a kind of pleasure to be found in | 
her society. She was living with her parents | 
in a small house in a Kensington terrace; | 


and, if truth must be told, he had acquired a 
habit of dropping in there rather oftener than 
was prudent. 


Although May did not know of these visits | 


to Kensington, she divined, as women mostly 
do in such cases, that her husband was see- 
ing a good deal of Mrs. Richmond. 
Nora been less occupied with her numerous 
engagements she might have taken her into 
confidence as an elder sister more skilled in 
the world’s ways than herself. But, then, 
Nora had never liked Godfrey heartily, and 
May could not speak of him to one who 
might he only too ready to do him injustice. 

Had Lucy been at hand all would as- 
suredly have gone well. Lucy’s simple 
common-sense would have taught her how 
to deal with her cousin’s trouble. May 
would have been directed how to seek that 
Highest help which is the safest aid in needs 
like hers. And then, too, Lucy would have 
counselled her to speak openly to her hus- 


band, and bring the estrangement to an end | 


by a wise and loving behaviour. But Lucy 
was miles away in Ivydean, and May felt 
herself to be indeed alone in London. 

At last there came a sunny March after- 


noon, which was destined to be stamped on | 


May’s memory for many a sad day to come. 
She set out, heavy-hearted as usual, to 


Nora’s house, uncheered by the sunshine | 
and fresh air, scarcely lifting a glance to the | 


blue sky overhead, or noticing the dim 
greenness of the budding trees. There was 
quite a crowd assembled in Nora’s drawing- 
room, drinking afternoon tea and discussing 
the topics of the day. 
surrounded and engrossed, and there was 


Had | 


Mrs. Tyne was fairly | 


| 

little to be got from her but a kindly greet- 
ing. She gave one searching glance into 
May’s pale face, and said to herself that she 
would snatch an hour for a private chat with 
her cousin one day. 

And so it chanced that May was left to 
the tender mercies of Miss Ware, who de- 
liberately sought a place by her side. The 
old lady’s eyes were twinkling with spiteful 
mischief ; her sixty years in the world had not 
taught her the sweet lessons of peace-making 
and charity. Her power lay in wounding 
rather than in healing ; and here was a heart 
that was undefended by any armour at all. 

**So you and Mrs. Richmond have become 
bosom friends,” said Miss Ware in an inno- 
cent voice. “I did not think she was the 
kind of woman you would like, Mrs. Burn- 
side. You always go in for refined, intel- 
lectual people who have tastes like your 
own,” 

“T am not at all intimate with Mrs. Rich- 
mond,” May replied. 

“Indeed! But Mr. Burnside is very 
often with her,” said Miss Ware, pretending 
to be puzzled. ‘She told me that he called 
upon her frequently to chat over old Indian 
days. Of course I did not think he went to 
her house without you.” 

“There may be a misunderstanding. I 
suppose my husband has called once or 
twice ;—not frequently,” rejoined May with 
a sinking heart. 

“Well, well; Nelly is an old friend of 
his,’ Miss Ware said amiably. ‘‘She cannot 
help flirting and loving admiration, my dear, 
and I dare say she finds her present life 
rather slow with the old Falconers. But 
Nelly is a Zt#/e thoughtless. If I were in your 
place, now, I should just give Mr. Burnside 
a tiny hint not to see her too often.” 

May slipped out of the house and returned 
to her home in feverish haste. Her chief long- 
ing was to be alone—away from prying eyes 
| and inquisitive tongues. She felt almost as 
if she were on the eve of illness. The strain 
on mind and body had been terrible of late, 
and she could endure it no longer. She 
must speak to Godfrey that very evening. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—“ WE HAVE MADE A 
MISTAKE.” 

InsreapD of trying to calm her mind before 
Godfrey’s return, May worked herself up into 
a state of mental anguish not to be described. 
She listened with feverish impatience for his 
step. But he did not come in till nearly 
six, and then brought Mr. ‘Tillyer to dine 
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Mr. Tillyer could not be blind to the fact 
that May was suffering keenly. It was an 
uncomfortable dinner to him. He felt him- 
self to be an innocent nuisance to Mrs. 
Burnside, and would gladly have taken him- 
self out of her way, if it had been possible 
to do so with a good grace. When she had 
gone to the drawing-room he made an effort 
to escape early; but his host was quite de- 
termined that he should not depart. 

It was past ten o’clock before May had a 
chance of speaking with her husband alone. 
He had seen his guest to the hall door, and 
returned to the drawing-room whistling an 
opera air with affected nonchalance. His 
instinct told him that there would be “a 
scene,” and he was hardening himself as 
much as possible. It was May who spoke 
first ; her voice sounded strangely unlike her 
usual tone. 

“ Godfrey,” she said, trembling from head 
to foot, “‘I will no longer live the life that 
we are living now. This state of things 
must come to an end.” 

He ceased whistling, but made no reply, 
and stood leaning against the mantelpiece 
with a darkening face. 

Passionately and unwisely she went on to 
repeat all that Miss Ware had said that day. 
Jealousy and wounded love had worked a 
sad change in the gentle woman whom 
Godfrey had wooed and won; her eyes 
flashed, her whole manner was full of excite- 
ment. Had she only been calmer she might 
have carried her point that night, and many 
a bitter hour would have been spared them 
both ; but as her passion increased Godfrey 
grew colder and colder. 

“T did not make a vow to give up my 
friends when I married,” he said. “TI shall 
not alter my course because an old maid 
talks scandal. And you have made home 
so gloomy that I may be pardoned for seek- 
ing bright society elsewhere.” 

“ You prefer any society to mine. I have 
failed to make you happy ;—is that what you 
mean ?” she cried. 

“ Let us say no more,” he answered, turn- 
ing wearily away. 

‘But we must say more! Godfrey, tell 
me, are we always to go on in this wretched 
way? Do you mean always to treat me with 
coldness and neglect ?” 

He gave an impatient sigh, and shook off 
the hand she had laid on his arm. 

“Tell me the truth,” she persisted, al- 
most beside herself. “Have you left off 
loving me? Do you wish yourself free 
again ?” 








A deep flush crossed his face, and then 
faded, leaving it very white. 

“‘ There is little good in wishing,” he said 
bitterly. ‘We have made a mistake, and 
we must accept its consequences.” 

She stood perfectly motionless, as if the 
words had turned her into stone. In truth 
so stunned was she that she scarcely knew 
when he left the room. 

An hour passed away, and she still sat 
alone in the drawing-room, although the fire 
had gone out, and the night was cold. “We 
have made a mistake!” The sentence was 
ringing in her ears like the death-knell of hope 
and love. The passionate heart’s desire ; 
the praying and waiting ; the fulfilment which 
seemed the very essence of human Dliss ; 
—what had it all come to? Only a mistake, 
and they must accept its consequences ! 

She rose at last and went mechanically 
up-stairs to her chamber. Godfrey was, or 
seemed to be, asleep; but she lay waking 
through long hours, and did not close her 
eyes till morning. When she woke the sun- 
shine was pouring in through the blind, and 
Mary, the housemaid, stood by the bedside 
with a cup of tea on a tray. 

“I came to see if you were rousing, 
ma’am,” said the maid. ‘‘ The master told 
me you were not well.” 

“Is he gone?” May inquired languidly. 

“Yes, ma’am; he went off about ten 
minutes ago.” 

May drank the tea without making any 
other remark ; and then slowly, and wearily, 
she rose and got through the business of 
dressing, feeling like one who has had months 
of illness. Feebly she crept down-stairs, and 
contrived to eat a few morsels of toast ; but 
the sight of Godfrey’s empty plate and cup 
was almost more than she could bear. ‘“ We 
have made a mistake.” The words haunted 
her still; and would haunt her, she thought, 
till her dying day. 

But was there any need to accept the con- 
sequences of that mistake? At that moment 
May felt that she could not accept them. 
Her chief desire was to give him that freedom 
which he longed for; or, at any rate, as 
much of it as she had the power to give. 
She could not release him wholly from the 
bond, but she could relieve him of her pre- 
sence. He might be left at liberty to return 
to his old bachelor life; and she would seek 
an asylum with Uncle White and Lucy. If 
there was any place of rest for her in this 
weary world it would be found in Ivydean. 
It was more than likely that she would not 
long need an earthly home. With May 
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heaith depended mainly upon happiness ; she 
was one of those women who cannot live 


when life has lost its object. A little while, 
and then Godfrey might be set free indeed. 

Filled with the idea of relieving Godfrey— 
of doing something to make the tie less in- 
tolerable to him—she went up to her room 
again, and began to pack a portmanteau. 
She had not strength enough to gather up 
many things ; she took only such articles as 
would be wanted for immediate use. For 
the rest—well, she was going to Lucy, and 
Lucy would settle everything, and collect her 
other possessions by-and-by. ‘This task ac- 
complished, she descended to the drawing- 
room, and sat down to write a farewell note 
to her husband. 

“ Forgive me,” the letter said, “ for having 
spoiled your life. Indeed I meant to make 
you happy, Godfrey ; no wife ever loved a 
husband more deeply than I love you; but 
I can see that I have been only a burden, 
and my love itself has been a weariness to 
you instead of a comfort. We cannot undo 
the mistake; but I can at least relieve you 
from its consequences. Good-bye, dear. 
God bless you for ever and ever!” 

She meant to take her departure by a train 
which would start from Waterloo at a quarter- 
past three. It was now past one. She had 
been long in dressing and packing, and the 
morning had slipped away. Everything was 
done ; it would surely be better to wait at 
the railway station than to linger on in the 
house, and take a mute farewell of all the 


little home treasures that she and Godfrey 
Happier days | Fields wore the fresh green of early spring, 


had collected in happier days. 


running up the kitchen stairs with her heart 
in her mouth. She was the very same cook 
who had lived with Uncle White in Seymour 
Street, and had welcomed the three young 
ladies to their new home. After the depar- 
ture of her old master and Lucy she had 
found her way into the Burnside household, 
and had made up her mind to stay there; 
but Mary had rushed down-stairs, flurried and 
frightened, to deliver her young mistress’s 
message; and cook was quite at her wit’s 
end. 

“ Law, miss—ma’am, I mean—you don’t 
look fit to travel,” she said, gazing at May’s 
colourless face. “Is it anything very bad? 
Has Mr. White been took sudden, dear gentle- 
man? I’m that flustered that I can hardly 
get my breath !” 

“There is nothing to alarm you,” May 
answered. “I am going to take a sudden 
journey; that is all. You can be trusted, I 
know, to attend to my husband, and see that 
he wants nothing. Mary must go and get 
me a cab; I have a long drive to the rail- 
way station.” 

“Can’t one of us go with you, ma’am? 
When does the train start ?” 

“No; I will go alone, thank you. The 
train starts at a quarter-past three,” May 
replied, scarcely knowing what she was saying ; 
but cook knew and remembered. 

A little later she was seated in a cab 





rattling along on her way to Waterloo. Later 
still she had taken her place in the train, and 
| was rushing on and on through a sun-lit 
| country, leaving home and London far behind. 


‘ | ; ; 
—how long it seemed since she had known | flocks were feeding on quiet slopes with 


what it was to have a happy day! 


“‘ Mary,” she said to the astonished house- 


maid, “I am going to my uncle at Ivydean. 


When your master returns give him the note | 
Please send | while Aer world was full of withered hopes 


that is lying on my davenport. 
cook to me that I may say good-bye.” 


| cloud-shadows flitting over them, elder-bushes 
| were in leaf again, ‘The earth seemed full of 
| promises. Things were springing up, and 
growing, and budding in the world of nature, 


| and dead lights. “The flowers and fruit of 


To use cook’s own expression, she came | love were gone.” 
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OTHING at all to fear for myself as long as I stay, 
Nothing to do but to help fellow-wanderers on their way, 


To move the stones from the children’s paths lest the little ones should fall, 


To dry the tears that the sad ones shed, the holiest task of all. 








Nothing more to ask for my own peculiar share, 

So now I have time to rejoice when God’s gifts fall anywhere ; 

And oh! I am learning now, what before I never had known, 

How another's joy may be sweeter far than a treasured one of my own. 


No love now to claim, but so much the more to give, 

And I know the store will grow more and more every day that I live ; 
I must pour it out on all the weary and sinful and sad, 

I ask none back, for the simple gift is enough to make me glad. 


Nothing more to hope while my journey here shall last, 


But my heart leaps up in thankfulness though my earthly dreams are past ; 


My spirit reaches forward now, there is nothing lies between 
The eye of faith and the glories of the land of the unseen. 


Perhaps some days when I’m weary, I shall think of myself again, 

And loneliness may fill my heart with a selfish, wearing pain ; 

3ut I know I can trust my Father to send an angel down, 

To point my gaze from the cross I bear, to the bright and starry crown ! 


HOPE 





BEVAN. 
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THE SMALL THINGS OF THE GOSPEL. 


A Series of Papers for the Zowly. 
By THE Rev. W. IRELAND GORDON, B.D. 


II1.—THINGs. 


1.°T‘HE whole associations of Christ’s life | 


sanctified little things. The most ap- 


propriate symbol of that life was the mustard | 


seed, small in its beginning, but—yea, for that 
very reason, mighty and universal in its issues 
(Matt. xiii. 31). 
obscurity, in self-discipline, in laying founda 
tion for the work among men. Great things 
are possible only thus after stern apprentice- 


ship. 


making their mark in the world endeavour to | 


rear a permanent building upon a foundation 
of air. “Festina lente.” “He that would 
hasten, must linger.” Another little thing— 
His three years’ ministry. How utterly out 
of proportion seems the means to the end— 
the redemption of a world! His whole 
ministry, moreover, was laid along the every- 
day lines. His were no stupendous works, 
placing His life beyond the reach of common 
men. It is not individually, but collectively, 
that the incidents of His ministry assume 
their Divine, because intensely human, sig- 
nificance. His was no self-assertiveness. 
Quietly, unostentatiously, He went about His 
work, and let His actions, His earnestness, 
His kindly interestedness, speak for Him. 
He would have no wonder-working to glamour 


the eye of man; He commanded those whom | 


He cured to tell no man (Mark i. 44; Matt. 
Ix, 3 
did any man hear His voice in the streets 


till He brought forth judgment unto victory | 


(Matt. xii, 19). When He was in danger 


He chose to save Himself by no supreme exer- | 


tion of Divine power (Matt. xxvi. 53). The 
fire, the hail, the storm, had come in the per- 
sons of the world’s heroes a thousand times ; 
but salvation, temporal and eternal, was in 
the still small voice. Before it should the 
nations and their kings bow and worship. 

2. Our Lord sanctified all home associa- 
tions; elevated home to that place in the 
economy of life which poets and_philo- 
sophers had long felt to be necessary for 
human well-being. He taught the wideness, 
the cosmopolitan character, as well as the 
sacredness, of home, by those thirty years of 
subjection to his parents. He bade men 
regard the domestic hearth as the. nursery of 
the affections, rearing them until they were 
capable of expanding to the wider sphere; 
teaching the first lessons of self-sacrifice till 
IX—52 


Thirty years were passed in | 


The thousands who are ambitious of | 


0); He neither strove nor cried, nor | 


| the duty of self-sacrifice for all was learned, 
| and the recognition of all as brothers, sisters, 
mothers (Matt. xii. 46—50). He taught that 
as the family is, so will the nation be. It is 
said that they were appointed to rule in an 
eastern state who were found to have best 
governed their own families (Herod. v. 29). 
So the statesman, the philanthropist, it was 
proclaimed, must be found in the obedient 





| child. He forbade men to look abroad for 
|reform. He discountenanced superficial 
remedies—attempts to purify the stream at 


| 


its mouth. He recalled men from useless 
speculations or delusive hopes to the duties 
that lay in their very bosoms; to the practical 
things of life ; from great efforts to gradual 
processes ; from conscious morality alone to 
the morality unconsciously imbibed and en- 
grained as a second nature. He established 
those endearing memories, the preservers, the 
inspirers, the softeners of later years. He 
answered the cry for simplicity which had 
gone up from the world increasingly. “‘There 
is something,” writes Goldsmith, “so seducing 
in that spot where we first had existence, 
that nothing but it can please. Whatever 
vicissitudes we experience in life, however we 
toil, or wheresoever we wander, our fatigued 
wishes still recur to home for tranquillity ; we 
long to die in that spot which gave us birth, 
and in that pleasing expectation opiate every 
calamity.” 

3. The acts of His life impressed the seal 
of sacredness upon little things. He taught 
the sacredness of friendship. He was first 
the friend, then the world’s Saviour. Within 
the great circle of that world for whose sake 
He became man, He had His circle of twelve 
chosen disciples; and again, within this circle, 
one dearer than the rest. Among such asso- 
ciations was He mentally and spiritually 
fitted for His great work. 

He never forgot the courtesies of life. He 
commanded the wine to be handed first to 
the president of the feast (John 11), He re- 
ceived kindly the crowds who broke in 
upon his retirement (Mark vi. 31, 34). He 
was such as the Pharisees depicted Him: 
| ‘* Master, we know that thou art true, and 
| teachest the way of God in truth, neither 
| carest thou for any man, for thou regardest 
not the person of men” (Matt. xxii. 16); yet 
to all individuals and all classes He was 
deferential. He never deemed his dignity 
compromised by courtesy. Every matter, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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every person, had its claim upon Him. He 
had leisure to attend to every jot and tittle. 
No formalist of them all was more precise in 
the service of mint, anise, and cummin, while 
yet He observed the weightier matters of the 
law. Prejudices and feelings he held sacred. 
He came to teach men truth, but not to 
scorn what they already believed. He sub- 
mitted to circumcision (Luke ii. 21) and to 
baptism, for it became Him thus to fulfil all 
righteousness (Matt. iil. 15). He bade men 
whom He cured go and show themselves to 
the priest (Matt. viii. 4; Luke xvii. 14). 
He commanded Peter to pay the contribu- 
tion-money to the temple, lest offence should 
be given (Matt. xvii. 27). He sympathized 
with man’s unwillingness all at once to give 
up the old for the new. ‘“ Noman,” he said, 
“having drunk old wine straightway desireth 
new: for he saith, The old wine is better.” 
(Luke v. 39.) 

He was not content to deal with human 
nature in the mass. He was observant and 
studious of distinctions of character. Witness 
his above-mentioned courtesy ; witness other 
facts with which the Gospels abound. He 
taught Jairus by delay, the woman with 
the issue by public confession. He produced 
faith in the Jewish nobleman, and recognised 
itin the heathen centurion. He cured some 
gradually, others instantaneously; some in 


the crowd, others privately; some through | 
the instrumentality of means—the touch, or | 


the spittle, or the clay—others directly. Some 
suppliants He encouraged, others he seemed 
to hold at a distance. Some He bade go 
and show themselves to the priest ; others 
He sent away with His blessing. Some He 
dismissed without a word; others he cau- 
tioned to tell no man what He had done. 
Some He never saw again ; others He sought 
out after the cure, and made revelations to 
them of Himself (John v. 14). The cha- 
racter of each of His twelve disciples was 
distinct. The bearing of this reading of life 
is not difficult to apprehend. It was a death- 
blow to all absolute, rigid standards. The 
body is not one member, but many; each 
with its individual purpose and significance 
(1 Cor. xii.). Liable as it is to be overlooked 
as insignificant, recognition of individuality 
is true insight into the conditions of reality 
and permanence. “Christianity,” says Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, “varies with the soil upon 
which it falls.” Wordsworth writes a lesson 
to those “so careful of the type, so careless 
of the single life” :— 


: “ As man from man 
Do, in the constitution of their souls, 








Differ, by mystery not to be explained ; 

And as we fall by various ways, and sink 

One deeper than another, self-condemned, 
Through manifold degrees of guilt and shame; 
So, manifold and various are the ways 

of restoration, fashioned to the steps 

Of all infirmity, and tending all 

To the same point, attainable by all— 
Peace in ourselves and union with our God.’ 

Our Lord was, moreover, careful of all the 
faculties of human nature, that each should 
receive its due development. He was no 
enthusiast of one idea. For Him all came 
from God ; man was responsible for the use 
of all. He sanctified the discipline of child- 
hood as well as that of manhood. He worked 
with His hands, cultivating perseverance and 
stern devotion to duty for thirty years ; yet 
he was disciplined in the school of solitary 
meditation as well. He knew how to weep 
with the mourner, and to participate in the 
joy of the festal scene. He laboured in 
public, but delighted in the quiet retreat, 
sometimes solitary, sometimes in the company 
of the chosen twelve. He battled with the 
temptations of Satan in their fiercest forms ; 
He had not where to lay His head ; He was 
hunted by His enemies; His resolution 
trembled in the Temple (John xii. 27) and in 
the garden ; and He suffered upon the cross 
the hiding of His Fathers face. But he 
delighted, too, in nature, and its beauties 
gladdened His heart. From its texts He 
taught His hearers. He was the living em- 
bodiment of the Greek sage’s ferfect man. 
With Him “ Every creation of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused if it be received 
with thanksgiving” (1 Tim. iv. 4). 

4. Our Lord brought no new precepts 
into the world. What was new was yet old 
(1 John ii. 7,8). He was original in that He 
fived all the best things men had ever 
thought, and that He made the root and 
secret of all life the one principle which em- 
braced the world—what men had overlooked 
because of its very insignificance, searching 
heaven and earth to find wisdom, while it 
was “nigh them in their mouth and in their 
hearts ”—love, self-surrender, humiliation. 
Henceforth the law of life was to be, “He 
that is greatest among you let him be your 
servant.” Greatness lay where men least 
suspected, and though He who proclaimed it 
was “ the desire of all nations ” (Hagg. ii. 7), 
it was a truth, in the judgment of the wise, 
mean to foolishness (1 Cor. i. 23). But time 
has given its verdict. The commonest is yet 
the dearest thing—life. It is that which every 
man has, and every man may give; than which 
the greatest can give no more; than which 
the least dare give no less. It i is that which 
equals man with man, and man with God. 
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JOHN CURWEN. 


An Apostle of Music. 


eon the oft-repeated verdict be | 
true or not, that “ the English are not 
a musical people,” there can be no question 
about the progress they have made during | 
recent years towards a more widespread use 
and appreciation of the art. Homes, schools, 
churches, all give evidence of the wonderful 
expansiveness with which music is throwing 
its charm over the whole area of common | 
life. In this advancement no factor has | 
played so important a part as the work of 
John Curwen, and his career is one more 
example of the triumphs that are won by 
religious devotion and enthusiasm. <A man | 
“with no natural advantages of ear or | 
voice,” quite outside the circle and influences | 
that might lead to such work, and utterly | 
destitute of advantages or appliances for car- | 
rying it on, he yet conceived, developed, and | 
diffused a reform of musical education which | 
every day more and more confirms as, in its 
way, one of the greatest reforms ever accom- 
plished, and which opens out to music possi- 
bilities of popular usefulness hitherto un- 
thought of. 

When we turn to his life and try to trace 
the course of influence and circumstance ,by | 
which he was led to undertake and carry out 
this work, we find the secret of its force 
in his own intense religious devotion, and | 
the growing scope for its progress in the 
natural readiness with which practical reli- 
gious movements accepted and applied the 
power that he offered them. Tender and | 
child-like in nature, he was always a spe- 
cial favourite with children, and it was his 
love to them that first drew his attention to 
musical reform. He desired to make some 
of them sing, “chiefly with the design of | 
making them love the Sunday-school.” Be- | 
lieving that ‘what God required from young 
men and maidens, old men and children,” 
from “the people, from all the people, | 
must be simple and easy of attainment if| 
you did but understand the way,” he was 
led to inquire and study. He soon found 
that the old methods of teaching had de- 
ceived him with the shell of knowledge 
instead of giving him its kernel. Music, as 
he sometimes said, had become a mystery— 
only to be practised by the select few who 
were learned in its secret. He believed, and | 
he made it his life-mission to prove, that | 
music was an open secret, the possession of | 
all who cared to use it, and “ before his end ' 


came he had the rare privilege of knowing 
that through his musical notation the praises 
of God were sung in more lands and in more 
tongues than were represented in Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost.” 

Like many another useful and _ fruitful 
worker, John Curwen came from “ the minis- 
ters home.” His father, of an old Cumber- 
land family, was an Independent minister 
who laboured usefully in several parts of 
England. John himself was born at Heck- 
mondwike, in Yorkshire, November 14th, 
1816. His mother, dying while he and his 
brother were but boys, desired that the text 
of her funeral sermon might be, “‘ The God 
which fed me all my life long unto this day, 
the angel which redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads.” In early life the young man 
devoted himself to be a preacher of the 
gospel. Educated at Coward College and 
University College, London, he became as- 
sistant minister at Basingstoke in 1838. Here 
it was that he began to teach the children of 
his Sunday-school to sing. He learnt a few 


| tunes, and with the assistance of a friend 


taught them to the children. ‘We had 200 
children for two hours twice a week. By 


| dint of loud singing we carried the voices of 


the children with us and taught them many 
tunes. We endeavoured most strenuously 
also to give them a knowledge of crotchets 
and quavers, flats and sharps, and clefs, 
hoping thereby to give some permanence to 
the fruits of our labours; but this was in 
vain.” In 1841 he was appointed co-pastor 
at Stowmarket, in Suffolk. About this time 
a friend, knowing his anxious interest in 
the subject, lent him the book describing 
the system adopted by Miss Glover, an 
accomplished and philanthropic lady with 


_a thorough musical education, who had with 


no little success endeavoured to popularise 
music in the schools of Norwich. A first 
casual glance over it led him to exclaim, “ If 
the old notation is puzzling, I am sure this 
is more puzzling far,” and he laid the book 
aside. He, however, took it up again, and by 
it was led to a more serious and careful 
consideration of the subject. He then un- 


| derstood that Miss Glover's plan was to teach 


first the simple and beautiful thing, Music, 
and to delay the introduction to the ordinary 
antiquated mode of writing it until the pupil 
had obtained a mastery of the thing itself. 
By giving her method a fair trial on himself, 
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and on a little child who lived in the same 
house, he became convinced that it was the 
most simple of all—the most easy to teach 
and the most easy to learn. In the course 
of a fortnight he found himself at the height 
of his previous ambition, able to “ make out” 
a psalm tune from the notes, and to pitch it 
himself. “It was the untying of the tongue 
—the opening of a new world of pleasure.” 

He.lost no time in visiting the schools 
patronised by Miss Glover, and the same 
autumn, at a conference of Sunday-school 
teachers in Hull, where there was much dis- 
cussion of the difficulties that prevented good 
and hearty singing, he described what he had 
seen. His enthusiasm seems to have roused 
the meeting, and a resolution was passed 
charging him as a young man—he was not 
yet twenty-five—to find out the simplest 
way of teaching music, and to get it into 
use. He seemed very fearful of the way 
in which such a duty might interfere with 
his work as a minister and pastor. So jea- 
lous was he of himself that he would not 
even learn to play on an instrument lest 
he should be tempted to waste time. He 
accepted, however, the charge solemnly laid 
upon him by his brethren. He pursued and 
developed his studies, and then began his 
work of publishing and lecturing. First came 
“ The Little Tune Book Harmonized” (1841), 
the profits on which, with a conscientiousness 
very characteristic of him, he sent to Miss 
Glover. She returned them, for she never 
had and “could not take” any pecuniary 
reward for her work. So the young minister 
was forced to use them, and, adding some of 
his own bachelor savings, produced and pub- 
lished what no publisher would venture on, 
and what several printers refused to print, 
“Singing for Schools and Congregations,” 
the first text-book of the new method. 

Now he was willing to rest content. He 
had begun the movement, and others with 
more time and capacity might carry it on. 
In 1844 he removed to Plaistow, in Essex, 
where his congregation, his Sunday-schools, 
his day-schools, and his family—for he was 
no longer a bachelor—left little leisure for 
musical study. The little text-book had, 
however, been quietly doing its work. Among 
others, the Home and Colonial School Society 
had adopted the system, and every year were 
sending forth forty to sixty school teachers 
qualified to extend its use. Neither had its 
author forgotten it. Slowly he had improved 
his system and expanded his little book 
into a worthy manual. “ By this time,” as 
he himself put it at an overflowing meet- 





ing in Exeter Hall, twenty-six years after. 
wards— 

‘* My brave wife had seen me lay out all our united 
savings (and that was a serious thing for a young 
Benedict with a salary of only £160 a ear) in 
paying for a big book slowly written pm slowly 
stereotyped. It was the now old ‘ Grammar of Vocal 
Music.’ When it was finished, I asked her whether 
I should bring it out in an expensive form, so as to be 
repaid early, or in a cheap form, with the hope ot 
being repaid at some distant period. She comforted 
me by saying that she did not think it would ever 
pay, but she would like me to do all the good I could 
with it by making it cheap. For my part I hoped 
that my wife and little child would not Be allowed to 
suffer for my love of music, and so made the book 
2s. 6d. instead of 5s.” 


Had he never published anything else, he 
would have earned the deepest gratitude of 
the singing world; for this o/d “ Grammar” 
did more to open the world of music and to 
stimulate the pursuit of its delights among 
the common people of the country than any 
work ever published. To the anxious toilers 
in congregational classes, chapel choirs, night 
and day schools, it seemed like the opening 
of a window in the deep dark of fruitless 
effort. Hitherto they had been shouting 
themselves hoarse over the teaching of a few 
tunes, and sometimes patiently trying what Dr. 
Stainer so pointedly ridicules when he asks his 
readers to “ imagine him walking into an ele- 
mentary school and teaching the children the 
transposition of scales, that E is four sharps, 
a semitone higher is one flat, and so on.” 
The new book reversed all this. It spoke of 
music in its simplicity—of the few notes that 
make up nature’s scale in their clear and beau- 
tiful relationship. All this it made so clear and 
simple that the youngest scholar could under- 
stand, and with this knowledge soon make 
his own way through hitherto unintelligible 
mazes. ‘The Modulator,” the new simple 
map of Tone-land, was hung up in manya 
rough class-room; and this 2s. 6d. “Gram- 
mar,” with its small type, its stiff boards and 
paper cover, is treasured in many a teacher's 
home as the first bringer of the glad tidings 
that made choral music easy and enjoyable. 
It is now out of date, being superseded by 
improvements upon itself, but it proved the 


germ of a most extensive and comprehensive 


literature on musical study (in both notations) 
which its author was destined to write, and 
the nucleus of a library providing for the 
merest trifle all the masterpieces of choral 
music, all the tune-books of the different de- 
nominations, and an unrivalled collection of 
school and part-song music. 

Meantime the Plaistow singe: was being 
stirred from the restful contentment with 
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which he had seen his work started. Soon 
after the publication of the “ Grammar” came 
a letter from the “ Home and Colonial,” inti- 
mating that their training college was passing 
under Government hands, and that, while 
they thought as highly as ever of his method, 
they were obliged to abandon it in order to 
adopt the old system, still patronised by the 
Government. Worse than this, another train- 
ing school, from which he hoped much, first 
adopted the system, then set it to be taught 
by incompetent hands, afterwards mixed it 
up with another system, and finally cast it 
out as a thing rejected after fair trial. 


“Fairly tried and rejected—weighed and found 
wanting—was that to go forth to the world after all 
my labour and study—after my wife’s courage in 
risking our little all? No. It was surely my duty to 
prevent that. Minister as I was, I might and ought 
to give a little time to lecturing, and to such corres- 
pondence as might arise, for the promotion of my 
music mission. I did, and not a few lectures, con- 
ferences, and Finsbury Chapel meetings sprang out of 
this ‘heavy blow and great discouragement.’ Like 
Jonah, I needed this sudden plunge into the cold 
waters of rejection to awake me to a new sense of 
duty—a new acceptance of my mission. In conse- 
quence of that plunge there came ten years of steady 
work, and marked success.” 


It was in a little schoolroom in Jewin 
Street, London, in September, 1850, that the 
first gathering of Tonic Sol-fa friends was held. 
A little collection of music just published was 
welcomed as a wonder of cheapness, and 
several tunes were sung from it, “ one at first 
sight.” Next year appeared the first number 
of a new periodical, which could only pro- 
mise an occasional appearance, the Zonic 





Solfa Reporter. Three numbers, containing | 
in all 32 pages, were all that could appear 
before the close of the year. Now the | 
Reporter is in its 37th volume, and every 
month gives 8 pages of good music and 24 
of literature for a penny. 

In 1852 the first step in one of the most | 
excellent parts of Mr. Curwen’s movement | 
was taken in the drawing up of a certificate 
of proficiency. In a few weeks over 100 | 
pupils—young and old—had taken it; and 
afterwards the system of certificates taken by 
individual examination was so organized from 
the lowest to the most advanced stages of 
musical knowledge that its use was invaluable 
in the testing of progress, the graduating of 
classes, and attesting of teaching capacities. 
In Mr. Curwen’s estimation, these certificates 
became the very foundation of his system, | 
and the strictness of their requirements was | 
enforced by him, so far as he could possibly ! 
control them, with a severity that often | 
irritated laggard students, but insured the | 





thoroughness of the progress made. The 
number issued, of all classes, is now nearly a 
quarter of a million. 

In 1853 a London Association was formed, 
with possession of the certificate as its condi- 
tion of membership, for promoting by the 
new method music in schools and congrega- 
tions. Large meetings were held, aid and 
encouragement were given to schools, and 
concentration and strength to the efforts of 
the workers. Intense interest was excited by 
a Juvenile Choral Festival in Exeter Hall ; 
and in the autumn of 1857 the just vacated 
Handel orchestra of the Crystal Palace was 
filled by 3,000 children, who drew to hear 
them an audience of 30,000. “So it was 
left,” said one of the papers at the time, “ for 
an almost unknown institution to draw a 
larger concourse of persons than has ever 
been attracted in this country to listen toa 
musical performance.” Hereby the move- 
ment was raised to a national importance. 
Even the Zimes characterized it as “ the only 
national and popular system of teaching vocal 
music worthy of the name.” Every voluntary 
religious movement in the country soon 
learned the value of its aid, and now Exeter 
Hall is never so crowded as when Mr. 
Proudman presides over his well-drilled or- 
chestra of “ragged” or “refuge” children, 
and every institution has for its gala day a 
festival of song when—thanks to Mr. Cur- 
wen’s “cheap and easy method ”—music of 
the best character is worthily enjoyed. 

Nor were these efforts confined to children 
and less advanced singers. In 1858 a classical 
concert by adult pupils at Exeter Hall made 
a considerable impression ; and in 1860, to 
stimulate the work among them, Mr. Curwen 
planned on his own responsibility a great 
choral competition at the Crystal Palace (after 
the manner of those so familiar in France and 
Germany). Edinburgh, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the Potteries, and Brighton, as 
well as London, sent their choirs. Sir John 
Goss and Mr. Turle were among the judges, 
and, as might have been expected, the York- 
shire voices carried off the highest honours. 
For two years more the enterprise was con- 
tinued, ending with a combined performance 
of Jsrae in Egypt, and then abandoned in 
favour of greater attention to the education 
of teachers, the promoting of psalmody classes, 
and work of a similarly useful character. The 
success of Sol-fa choirs did not, however, 
cease. In 1867 the “Paris” choir of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association-—the first to leave our 
island shores seeking a recognition of English 
musicality among continental nations—not 
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only surprised the singers of Paris by de- 
clining to take part in a united concert on 
Sunday, but by the purity and delicacy of 
their singing excited a perfect furore of fa- 
vour. The presence of ladies’ voices, break- 
ing one of the competition conditions, per- 
mitted them to gain only a specially provided 
“equality ” prize, but it added a liquid deli- 
cacy and brightness to their singing that 
created the utmost enthusiasm wherever they 
went; and on their return, Mr. Macfarren 
was but one of the many who declared that 
“their singing must have satisfied everybody 
of English capability.” At the English Na- 
tional Music Meetings, held some years later, 
when the great Welsh choir excited so much 
interest in London, this “ Paris ” choir again 
distinguished itself by the delicacy, precision, 
and refinement of its singing. Mr. Macfarren, 
too, continued to interest himself in the 
movement. In the autumn of 1867, a short 
anthem from his pen, “ Hear me when I call,” 
specially written and printed, was distributed 
among the 4,500 singers from London evening 
classes, as they stood on the Crystal Palace 
orchestra, and, “until then unseen by human 
eyes save those of the writer and printers,” 
was read off at sight with complete success. 
Many times has a similar test been submitted 
to since then, but this was the first on so 
large a scale, and the composer was not slow 
to acknowledge himself “‘ proud to have been 
concerned in so admirable a display of 
musical skill.” This success, moreover, was 
not confined to the concert hall. Sol-fa 
students were at this time led to direct their 
attention to the Society of Arts Examina- 
tions in Musical Theory, and here, hampered 
by the necessity of presenting all papers in 
the “old” notation, they, during five years 
(1867—1872), carried off ten of the thirteen 
prizes granted, and nearly two-thirds of the 
certificates. Even higher honours were as- 
pired after, and several Sol-fa students are 
now Mus.Bac. or Mus.Doc. of Cambridge. 
Some time before a severe calamity had 
fallen on Mr. Curwen himself, one which 
grieved him sorely, but which, in the end, 
proved another thrusting forth of his life into 
the mission for music. The work which he 
already had been almost forced to undertake, 
when added to his ministerial work, with 
a simultaneous church-building enterprise, 
proved too much for his strength. He was 
forced to accept that, perhaps, sorest trial of 
all to a busy life, entire cessation from work. 


** Bodily and mental forces failed me. For several 
years I felt this humiliation—I thought myself like 
Nebuchadnezzar sent out to eat grass with the beasts 





of the field. I wrote no books and could not preach 
without trial to myself and greater trial to others, 
What was.I to do? With the help of my wife’s 
property, and the profits which, after twenty years, 
the Sol-fa publications were bringing in, I was able 
to live. But it was a poor life merely to live and do 
nothing. Well, I could not give lectures—I could 
not write books—for a long time I could scarcely 
write a letter—but I could look after machinery, look 
after the details of printing, stereotyping, and binding, 
and so in this dark season of my eclipse I took to 
business. I have sometimes been blamed for this by 
those who think that ‘once a minister always a 
minister.’ . . . But a man must serve as he can, 
If he is shut out from the higher offices he must be 
glad to take a humbler post.” 

The new course was pursued with the same 
conscientious attention as everything else he 
undertook. Men of genius are too often 
superior to mere business precautions and 
responsibilities. Notso John Curwen. The 
business was built up with the same care and 
patience as the musical reform, and by-and- 
by became one of the greatest levers for its 
advancement. Many excellent and valuable 
works were issued from its press, and its 
staff formed a little band whose daily corre- 
spondence stimulated and increased the pro- 
gressive zeal of the work. Having gradually 
recovered his strength, he was in 1866 per- 
suaded to accept the office of “ Euing Lec- 
turer on Music” at Glasgow, and once more 
entered on active work. He soon found 
that the Scotch students wanted something 
to do. They wanted a text-book and 
exercises On composition; so he was led to 
adventure on further work. Eminent musi- 
cians were not slow to advise, and his own 
patient, persevering studies were continued. 
“These grew into large books, and I was 
obliged to take my time in getting them 
through the press, because they were costly. 
They have, however, proved profitable in the 
sense of being useful.” Even those whose 
early prepossessions are hostile to the method 
admire his higher text-books, and acknow- 
ledge their success. 

A still more important advance was now 
gained. Popular education took its rise with 
voluntary efforts. When these had developed 
it into importance, the Government acknow- 
ledged and aided it. So it was with popular 
music teaching. In 1869 music was accepted 
as an extra subject by the Committee of 
Council. A deputation immediately waited 
on Mr. Forster and explained what Tonic 
Sol-fa had done in Sunday and Ragged 
schools, in Bands of Hope, reformatories, 
and elsewhere. A few months afterwards 
the method was officially placed “upon the 
same terms as shall from time to time be 
applicable to the ordinary method and nota- 
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a ccnceasen 
tion.” Thus was the movement placed on a 
new vantage ground. Fourteen thousand 
schools were under Government inspection, 
and in the preceding year but ove had earned 
the grant for music. School Boards were 
just taking their rise, and although, for the 
time, it was difficult to gain a hearing for so 
trifling a matter as music, the juncture was 
one of no little importance. Subscriptions 


were soon raised whereby a Modulator and | 


Instruction Book were sent to every teacher, 
and in the year ending March, 1871, 43 
schools obtained the grant. English me- 


saw its effects upon choir boys, and he began to say 
to himself, ‘Why should I teach these boys a whole 
system of scales when all they want as singers is one 
scale?’ Aclergyman came to him soon after, saying, 
‘ How shall I teach my choir?’ and he replied, ‘ Try 
the Tonic Sol-fa.’ His friend laughed at the idea, 
but nevertheless he tried it, and came back delighted. 
He had learnt the system, and taught it at the same 
time to the village boys who formed his choir, and 
now they were singing hymn tunes at sight.” 


Soon the School Boards were at work, and 
with them went the progress of Tonic Sol- 
fa. Every large town of England has now 


|its School Board, in whose schools, with 


thods are slow to change, and out of 14,000 | 


schools 43 were not many, but, compared 
with the ove of eighteen months before, the 
advance was wonderful; so now there were 


hopeful prospects of steady and enduring | 


progress. On this rising sytcess the news 


came like a thunder-claf that in the New | 
Code music was withdrawn from the list of | 


“extra subjects.” The inspectors were un- 
able to examine in the subject, and so the 
very success of the Tonic Sol-fa method 
became its greatest obstacle. When only 
one school presented itself inspectors did not 
complain. Now that the number was being 
multiplied by forty-three they rebelled. A 
deputation to the Education office was soon 
organized. It was music itself that was 
threatened, and not a mere notation. Not in 
vain, therefore, did the late Mr. Winter- 
botham appeal to Mr. Forster, that he might 
not hand down his name as “ the man who 
would not give the children music.” A com- 


the grant to every school was made de- 
pendent on the inspector reporting that vocal 
music formed a part of the ordinary course 
of instruction. The requirement was one 
easily met, and did not necessarily imply any 
great advance in instruction, but still it secured 
the retaining of music in the schools, and so 
left the door open for further work. It cer- 
tainly was not all that Mr. Curwen desired, 
but undoubtedly, as stated by a leading 
musical journal at,the time, ‘“ Had he and his 
friends been non-existent or inactive the re- 
sult would have been very different.” The 
new provision soon proved to be rousing 
the schools in a remarkable way. An ad- 
vertisement in the Wasional Society's Paper 
brought Mr. Curwen more than five hundred 
letters from school teachers anxious for ad- 
vice. They had learned the Hullah system, 
but “despaired of teaching it to children.” 
Many a country vicar and teacher at this time 
repeated the experience of Dr. Stainer :— 


scarcely an exception, Mr. Curwen’s system 
has been adopted with the most gratifying 
results. In Scotland School Boards are uni- 
versal, and there also music in the schools 
has made corresponding progress. The last 
returns on the subject to the Education 
Department (August, 1879) are deeply in- 
teresting. To take Scotland first, out of 
over 3,000 schools less than one-half teach 
music by ear; more than that number teach 
it on the Tonic Sol-fa method, and of the 
rest 12 use Mr. Hullah’s system, and about 
100 other methods. In England the results 
are in themselves less satisfactory ; yet, re- 
membering the ove school of 1869, the pro- 
gress is marvellous. Over 21,000 teach by 
ear only, 2,300 use Tonic Sol-fa, 600 Mr. 
Hullah’s system, and 600 other methods. 
These figures are, perhaps, not very interest- 
ing in themselves, and one naturally turns to 
the inspectors’ comments. During the last 


| few years more than twenty of them have borne 
ud | testimony to the value of the Sol-fa system, 
promise was arranged, and 1s. per head of | 





“As to his first connection with the system, he | 


especially in its moral and social results. One 
of the best known, the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, 
‘cannot adequately express how great is its 
success, and what a charming revolution it, 
and it alone, has brought about ;” while from 
the far North Mr. Jolly writes, ‘“‘ The manner 
in which very young children can be made to 
read music in a short time, with all the ease 
of a common reading-book, I have abun- 
dantly witnessed. It deserves the best thanks 
of the country for the improvement already 
effected.” Yet all this time the Government 
had been pursuing the most extraordinary 
policy towards this expansion of popular 
music. In 1869 Mr. Forster acknowledged 
the value of Tonic Sol-fa for educational pur- 
poses. In 1871, by the zeal of its friends, 
he was saved from a fatal blunder. Yet 
immediately, instead of providing means 
whereby its progress could be fairly encou- 
raged and justly tested, he appointed as 
Inspector of Music in Training Colleges, the 
man conspicuous among English musicians 
for his inveterate hostility to the system. 
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Mr. Hullah is a gentleman of undoubted 
refinement, and a musician of much ability, 
but he is best known 2s the apostle of a sys- 
tem of musical education which has proved 
a conspicuous failure. His books were 
first issued forty years ago from the Govern- 
ment Stationery Office. During the interval 
he has had all the prestige which official 
sanction and wealthy patronage could give. 
And now his practical command of all the 
training colleges of the country gives his sys- 
tem an advantage which it seems impossible 
to exaggerate. Still only 12 schools in 
Scotland, and 600 in England, are reported 
as using it. To this appointment Mr. Curwen 
objected with all the vigour of which he was 
capable. At ordinary times he was one of 


the gentlest of men. When roused be be- | 


came a veritable Boanerges. Mr. Hullah’s 
appointment was, of course, confirmed. He 
was, as he himself put it, ‘‘a judge of results,” 
not of methods, with all the responsibilities 
attached to that office. When, however, he 
made his report in the Education Blue Book 
of 1872-3 the vehicle for a real attack on 
the Tonic Sol-fa method, Mr. Curwen came 
forth with an answer that was unsparing in 
its opposition, and certainly seemed over- 
whelming in its details. Fears were enter- 
tained by his friends that its warmth might be 
mistaken for personal animus. That risk, 
however, he was willing to run, and how un- 
true the accusation would have been is con- 
firmed by one of the last paragraphs from his 
pen, when in the spring of this year, hearing 
that Mr. Hullah was ill, he wrote :— 

«« Although our ‘ movement’ has suffered seriously 
through his opposition, and we have several times 
had to reply to him, we have never been moved by 
any sort of personal animosity, and have never 
thought him moved by anything worse than a strong 


and rare professional prejudice. We shall gladly | 


hear of his speedy recovery, and welcome him back 
again to his own proper sphere of usefulness in the 
promotion of music among the people.” 


It was zeal for music that moved Curwen 
to oppose Mr. Hullah, and not merely devo- 
tion to his own method—that he would wil- 
lingly forego for a more efficient instrument. 


** Those,” said he, ‘‘who have known me longest 
have found me ever ready to adopt improvements, have 
sometimes been a little annoyed by my doing so,—well, 
I promise you that whenever a better method of teach- 
ing the people of England to sing is discovered than 
that which I got from Miss Glover, I will adopt it. 
My brother-in-law, who had a cotton factory, long ago 
taught me that it always answered to use the best 
machinery. When a better loom was invented, he 
turned the old ones out aud installed the new. I 
should never have won . if the Tonic Sol-fa 


method merely or the sale of Tonic Sol-fa books had 
been my object in life. My object is to make the 


people of this country and their children sing, and to 
make them sing for noble ends.”’ 


His reply failed in its immediate object, 
for the Training Schools of the country are 
still under the same regulations. Year after 
year the questions set to the Tonic Sol-fa— 
if not, indeed, to all—musical students are 
mere puzzles, tests of how well the students 
have been crammed, but as aids to teaching 
efficiency, almost valueless. The struggle, 
however, was a fresh appeal to the people, 
and letters from all parts of the country 
showed how great had been its success. 

Some years before, Mr. Curwen had orga- 
nized a Tonic Sol-fa College, in which mem- 
| bership was obtained by a severe examina- 
tion, and whose council of management was 
yearly elected by the members—a fixed num- 
ber being chosen from different walks in life 
(clerks and other assistants in business, mas- 
ters in business, school-teachers, professional 
teachers of music, ministers of religion, other 
holders of the advanced certificate), that no 
one set of men might ever get the upper-hand 
in the institution. Soon after the contro- 
versy over the Government Training Colleges, 
this institution was publicly incorporated, and 
thereby a great stimulus was given to its 
work. This had hitherto been confined to 
the granting of certificates, conducting of in- 
struction by post, and holding occasional 
short sessions for conference. A six weeks’ 
term of study was now arranged, and met for 
the first time at Plaistow in the summer of 
1876. Scholarships were provided by friends. 
The art of teaching, precenting, voice-train- 
ing, and the like were among the subjects of 
study. Over thirty students came from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, most, if not all, 
of them being practical teachers, who could 
immediately utilise the results of their labour. 
| These classes have been continued every 
| summer since, with special winter evening 

classes for London, and thus the exclusive 
| policy of the Education Department has been 
_ largely counteracted. A large number of the 
|summer students have come from Scotland, 
and to their work no doubt is due much of 
the progress musical education has made in 
the common schools there. If, as Mr. Mun- 
| della believes, Scotland is educationally to- 
day what England will be to-morrow, this 
progress is still more encouraging. 

Having provided students, professors, and 
scholarships, Mr. Curwen next sought for a 
building. In this enterprise he proceeded 
with his customary care and wisdom. First 
and foremost there was to be no debt ; money 
| must be got before it could be spent. A 
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From a Photograph by J. W. Thomas, Hastings, 


central position was desirable, but equally so | a Zulu mission station, tells how at dinner 
was the nearness of cheap and comfortable | grace was sung by the native choir. 
lodgings. A suitable site was found at Forest | “In perfect tune, and with the utmost precision as 
Gate, within a few minutes’ ride of the City. | to time, the four-part harmony, unaccompanied by 
The freehold was purchased, a design for | any kind of instrument, swells through the room. . . . 
large and attractive buildings was approved, — is acrispness in their singing, and an attention 
Riteehe’ Gabcets ‘Oc. were held. and ca |” rests and pauses which might serve as a most 
’ ’ ees me useful example to village choirs of far greater pre- 
July 5th, 1879, the east wing of this ‘‘ School | tensions in England... . The system upon which 
of Music for the People ” was opened by the they have been taught is the Tonic Sol-fa, and the 
late Earl of Kintore. There, besides com- | result might most justifiably be quoted as a triumph.” 
modious class-rooms, are the offices of the | From the United States, from Canada, Aus- 
college, from which the whole movement is | tralia, &c., accounts are constantly arriving of 
now controlled. fresh classes opened with great success. 
Starting with a Congregational minister’s| One promising department of work can 
earnest desire to improve the singing of his | only be mentioned. It is part-singing by 
Sunday-school, Sol-fa has now attained a more | men. Can anything more monotonous be con- 
than national importance. Its use is not | ceived than the usual efforts of English men, 
confined to Nonconformists nor even Pro-| whether at church or holiday gathering, to 
testants. In the large schools of the Jews at | join in-choral singing? Yet there is scarcely 
Spitalfields and elsewhere, and among the | a town or village of the Continent that has 
Christian Brothers of Ireland, its value has | not its men’s choir, who constantly delight 
long been recognised. Beyond our borders themselves and all who hear them with their 
emigrant and missionary have carried it far exquisite renderings of good choral music. 
and wide. In the mission fields of China, | Mr. Curwen’s attention was long ago turned 
Madagascar, South Africa, and elsewhere, the in this direction. Several volumes of such 
native tune-books are printed in Sol-fa. Dr. | music have been issued, and special attention 
W. H. Russell, describing a recent visit to is given in his text-books to the training and 
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classification of men’s voices. Of course until 
the children now being taught have grown 
up, progress cannot be very rapid. Still, in 
London and several other large towns, 
such choirs have been formed, and heard by 
friendly audiences with much delight. How 


great a service such a movement might render | 
in large warehouses, manufactories, barrack- ! 


rooms, and the like, need only be suggested. 
The great merit of Tonic Sol-fa is that it 
can make of all readers of music. 


can read with ease. 


characters can be read with ease by every one. 
That Sol-fa can accomplish. This has now 
been placed beyond dispute, and this it is 
which gives such importance to its progress. 
Everybody read music at sight! Why vo 
this every religious and social worker woul 
have a lever placed in his hands the value of 
which could scarcely be over-estimated. 

In January of the present year Mr. Curwen 
was bereaved of the wife who so long had 
been the beloved counsellor of his life. There- 
after his health gravely declined, and all who 
saw him remarked that he was sensibly aged 
and enfeebled. 
and idleness sometimes made him despond. 
In April he remarked to a dear friend, “It is 
a long time now since I have done any 
work, and I do not wish to prolong my life 
if I cannot work.” Still his bright face 
and merry laugh cheered his friends. In 


May he was summoned to Manchester by | 
There he was sud- | 


the illness of a relative. 
denly taken ill, and died on May 26th. The 
day before he was taken ill he had mingled 
with a gathering of Sunday-school children, 
looking into their young faces with his pecu- 


liarly sweet smile, and encouraging their song | 


by beating time with his book. This was one 
of his last acts; and it was an appropriate close 
to a life-work whose key-note had been struck 
in love to children. Sorrowing friends buried 
him at Ilford, near London. Dr. Kennedy, of 
Stepney, in his funeral sermon, truly said, 
“* If the votes of a million children could pre- 
vail, they would award him a final resting-place 
among the most worthy benefactors of man- 


kind in Westminster Abbey.” Yet it was meet | 


that he should rest among his own people. 
He had not sought public work, he had been 
thrust into it. The solemn charge laid upon 
him by Nonconformist brethren had been 
fulfilled. He had found “the simplest way 
of teaching music,” and he had got it into 


Literature | 
only attains its great ends and affords fair | 
opportunities to that which is good when all | 
Music, too, can never | 
be expected to exercise its great influences | 
for the refinement and elevation of life until its | 


His active work was done, | 


use. Now that his work transcended de. 
nominational bounds and had taken its 
| place among great public movements he re. 
| turned to his own. Nonconformist ministers 
| fittingly conducted the services at his grave, 
| but around them were men of the most diverse 
ranks and creeds, and to them the carrying 
on of his public work belonged. Ere they 
had separated the need for action was found. 
The New Code of the late Government pro- 
vided that the full grant of money for music 
should only be earned by “singing from 
notes.” Mr. Curwen never feared that this 
provision was aimed against his notation, but 
three days before the funeral Sir Charles 
Reed was told in the House of Commons 
that “notes” here meant only the ordinary 
notation. The whole provision was with- 
drawn in a few days, but already a memorial 
to the Committee of Council was prepared. 
It was soon signed by a host of professional 


| men, including the distinguished organists of 


St. Paul's, Canterbury, and Windsor, with 
half-a-dozen of the Royal Academy profes- 
sors, by more than 250 chairmen of School 
Boards, and by hundreds of educationists and 
philanthropic workers all over the country; 
and when, on July 30th, a deputation was re- 
ceived at Whitehall, the claims of Tonic Sol-fa 
were supported not by its ordinary teachers, 
| but by Dr. Stainer, Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
| Mr. Alex. J. Ellis, Mr. R. B. Litchfield, the 
Hon. Norman Grosvenor, and Mr. Brinley 
Richards. They bore testimony not only to 
the social and moral influence of its work, 
but also to its great scientific and educational 
value. Speaking thus, its claims are not likely 
to be disregarded. Even if they be, the re- 
ligious enthusiasm that first launched the 
| movement, and that has supported it against 
| professional prejudice or public indifference, 
| will still preserve and extend its usefulness. 

Cut off from religious inspiration, art is 
but a rootless flower. Soon its beauty fades 
| and its sweetness is gone. 





| « The beauty and the wonder and the power, 


ngs, their colours, light and shades, 


The shapes of th 
e God made it all! 


—For what ?” 
| That it might minister its consolations to 
| every heart. This conviction was the inspira- 

tion of John Curwen’s work for music. And 
| when by his labours future generations are 
able to appropriate the ministry of music in 
their worship and daily life with an ease and 
| fulness hitherto impossible, his name will not 
| be forgotten. “ Poet’s Corner,” said Dr. Ken- 
| nedy in his funeral sermon, “ will be incom- 
| plete without a tablet that should tell to unborn 
| generations whence that boon has come.” 
NORMAN J. ROSS. 











An Interior at Keppel Island. 





THE NEW ISLAND WORLD.* 


By EDWARD BOURNE. 


EW GUINEA, known by the inhabi- 
tants of the islands which surround 
the mainland as Xoé-/ago, the Big Land, and 
by some of the aborigines as Daudé, is open- | 
ing up, even to the geographically well- | 
informed of this nineteenth century, new | 
sights and new paths of enterprise, the inte- 
rest of which will not soon be exhausted. 

On the most liberal conjecture this, the 
largest and most luxuriant island in the 
world, does not contain more than from two 
to two and a half millions of inhabitants. 

Taking into account the whole group of 
adjoining islands with the mainland, no part of 
the world seems to afford such variety, such 
striking contrast rather, of scenery and climate 





* It appears to us that whilst making no direct missionary 
appeal, this paper on New Guinea must excite fresh interest 
and deepen what is already felt in the work of our missionary 


societies in this part of the world.—En. 








as this till the other day almost unknown 
land. Volcanic-coral islands float at anchor 
like a fleet of fairy ships all rownd the coast. 
‘Emerald gems, shrined in by the summer 
sea, with sparkling beach, leafy shades and 
wealth, a waste, of fruit and flowers, like 


/scenes in a dream of peace and beauty ;” 
such is a traveller’s description of some of 
these islands, 


whose almost monotony of 
beauty is in the greatest variety of form. Kep- 
pel Island consists of two wooded peaks, rising 
out of the blue, still water, which laves its 
glistening, white coral shore, 400 feet into a 
sky as blue and still. Others lift their piles 
of verdure to 600, 800, and 1,000 feet—volca- 
nic-coral gems, These coral islands are, how- 
ever, not all volcanic ; some are flat, like 
“the clean white-sanded floor of an old 
English. kitchen,” fringed and decked with 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, springing up 
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everywhere. Many of these flat feathery 
islands are not more than ten feet above 
the sea, seeming like immense floating fairy 
rafts. Here, they stand large and alone ; there 
again, they are small and clustered together, 
a crowd of glittering spots. Now and 
again they are encircled with vast guarding 
reefs of coral, where the silver surf breaks 
around an inner circle of water, placid as a 
mirror, and every tree and peak is seen 
double. At other times they rise sheer out 
of the open sea, their shores often sinking 
perpendicularly to fathomless depths. With 
your boat’s bow resting on the beach, her 
stern may be in deep water. The snowy 
surf which plays around some of these islands 
adds beauty to their wonderful colour. And 
the coral sea-bottom seen through the crystal 
water, sharp and clear as through sunlit air, 
suggests the idea of the floor of jasper. So 
much for the day, and at night its appearance 
is not less charming ; it shines with a clear, 
pale effulgence, acting as a reflector to 
myriads of phosphorescent creatures which 
float on fire over it. There is no night there. 
The closer the view the more strikingly 
beautiful the effect. 

The interior of the country presents every 
variety of sterile waste and Juxuriant verdure, 
plain and mountain, combining the pastoral 
wealth and soft, park-like beauty of the weald 
of Kent with the wildest grandeur of the 
Alps. Here is a forest of the familiar 
Australian fir mixed with the wild banana, 
netted and woven and festooned up to the 
very top of the tallest of them with vines and 
canes and nameless creepers. There are 
towering groves of cocoa-nut palms, dwarfed 
by gigantic trees, as yet nameless, which rise 
from two to three hundred feet. Not far 
away is the vast banyan-tree, with its hundred 
props dropped from its ever out-growing 
branches, grand as in the jungles of India. 
Speaking of the situation of a village beauti- 
fully placed at the foot of a high range of 
hills and on the banks of a rapid stream, 
Captain John Moresby, R.N., says, in his 
“‘ New Guinea and Polynesia” —“ Many forest- 
trees had been suffered to remain in the 
cleared ground about it, and had developed 
into more magnificent proportions than any 
tree I have ever seen, not excepting the mag- 
nificent pines of California.” Rivers are 
fringed with mangrove and bastard palm 
with splendid leaves of 30 or 40 feet long. 
Every valley is covered with rich grass, 
shoulder high, which a few English cutting 
and haymaking machines might turn into hay 
that would provide unrivalled fodder for 





countless cattle—now worthless. Both on 
the mainland and on the islands vegetable 
products are most ample and varied—sugar- 
cane, cocoa-nut, tobacco, many kinds of rich 
oil-nuts, maize, jute, cotton, and various 
vegetable fibres, besides abundance of fruits 
and splendid timber. Nor is the production 
tardy. The soil is generally rich, and 
rapidity of growth is at its greatest; for 
example, in a week after planting, the sweet 
potato has made its root and a foot of stem; 
whilst cuttings of sugar-cane and castor-oil 
plants attain in six months a height of from 
14 to 15 feet. As a sample of the produc- 
tiveness of the oil-nut trees, may be men- 
tioned the candle-nut; it reaches the height 
of 150 feet, is covered with out-reaching 
branches, every twig of which is ladened 
with nuts. The kernel is of the substance 
of a composite candle, and without any pre- 
paration burns with a brilliant light. Under 
cultivation, New Guinea might maintain on 
its cool summits countless herds of cattle and 
sheep—though, by the way, at the sight of a 
sheep once landed here, people fled in real 
terror—and its warmer regions might become 
a vegetable garden for the world. 

The explored rivers of the country are very 
disappointing ; they seem little better than 
huge mud-banked ditches, in dismal mala- 
rious swamps. Signor d’Albertis ascended 
three hundred miles of the Fly River, and 
to the last found it a fine stream leading to 
nothing through hundreds of miles of “ miser- 
able, useless, pestiferous swamps.” Of the 
Baxter River Mr. Stone gives a similar report, 
and Captain Moresby thus describes ten 
miles from the mouth of the Usborne :—“ As 
evening closed we looked out anxiously for a 
spot in which to land and boil some water 
for our tea, but could see none. At last, 
on a knot of dryer mud than the rest,” 
he continues, “‘ we contrived to make a fire 
and refresh ourselves with that greatest of all 
comforts, after such a day’s work—a basin of 
tea ; after which we prepared ourselves as 
for an Arctic night, to defy the mosquitoes, 
pulling on two pairs of trowsers and two coats 
a piece, boots, thick stockings and gloves; 
wrapping the head, neck, and ears in bunting, 
and smearing our faces with oil; and this 
done, we hauled off into the stream for the 
night. Some of us had three hours of 
broken sleep, but those who had left any 
part of the body unprotected did not even 
doze. In the morning our clothes were as 
wet with perspiration as if they had been 
dipped over the side ; but anything was better 
than being covered with mosquito bites. 
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We began our work with the first streak of 
day, and groped along through the dense 
malarious fog that filled the channel, till the 
sun arose and drank it up, when we pulled 
on cheerily, looking for a spot to land on 
and cook breakfast ; but all was dank swamp, 
covered with rank vegetation, through which 
trees shot up to a height of two hundred feet, 
whilst bastard palms trailed their leaves, 
thirty and forty feet long, in the muddy tide 
of what had now become a rapid fresh-water 
river.” Speaking of one of his excursions up 
the Baxter, Mr. Stone says, in “A Few 
Months in New Guinea,” as they rowed 
back, night stole across their path; but the 
darkness was relieved by thousands of fire- 
flies, glittering with their tiny light, flying 
from shrub to shrub, or congregated upon 
certain trees which appeared to have a 
peculiar attraction for them. Such 
was their brightness that, at first, they 
were actually deluded into the belief 
that they saw a fire at a distant bend 
of the river, but on coming nearer 
they found it was only one of these 
trees lit up with these little living fires, 
Reflected in the dark waters beneath, 
it formed a natural illumination of great 
beauty. 

For the most part the inhabitants 
are already cultivators. So far as 
travellers have yet gone, villages are 
scattered everywhere along the sea- 


Tnterior of House, 


coast and the borders of the rivers; and 
| each village has its private cultivated plots 
| surrounded with bamboo fences, stocked 
with bananas, yams, taro, and sometimes 
| tobacco. At Roro, Mr. Stone says, the 
|men dig the ground with great rapidity, 
in gangs of a dozen or more together, by 
means of poles eight feet long, pointed at 
one end, and then neatly fence it round to 
prevent the encroachment of wild boars. 
These fences are six feet high, composed of 
sticks placed upright in the earth five or six 
| inches apart, tied near the top to creepers 
running parallel with the ground. The en- 
closures vary in size from five to thirty acres, 
those natives who have constructed and 
| planted them sharing the produce. 

The character of the villages seems to 
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vary alike architecturally and socially, the | 


best people living in the best houses. De- | 


gradation, dirt, cruelty, and general hideous- 
ness, physical, intellectual, and social,are never 


found together with skill in house-building, | 


not even with attention to gardens. It would 
seem that interest in a flower-pot in a cottage 
window means character the world over. 
For the most part dwellings are built not on 
the ground, but above it, on poles, which 
give the idea of houses marching out from | 


among the trees on stilts, They consist of 
one room made of walls of bamboo, and’ 
floor and underwork of the roof of the same, 
thatched with leaves and grasses. By the 
seaside occasionally the house has a porch 
and verandah. In some villages of the in- 
terior the inhabitants provide : a house up a 
tree, reached by a rude, lofty ladder—a 
citadel to which to fly incase of an enemy’s 
attack. When a honse is built on the 





ground it generally consists of long rows of 


| 





upright | yhable canes, eight or ten feet long, 
fixed in the ground in rows about ten or 
twelve feet apart, and bent over at their tops 
so as to meet. In this position they are tied 
with cord of vegetable fibre and thatched 
with bark of trees and palm-leaves. The 
floor is strewn with rushes, or large dried 
mat-like leaves. Sometimes one of the 
| dwellings is specially appropriated to the use 
of unmarried women, od another as a sort 
of public “ parlerie,” or talking house, to 
receive visitors in. The houses 
on poles rock gently in the 
wind with the motion of 

ship at sea. The height ot 
floors above the surface is in- 
creased when the houses are 
built on the rivers or by the 
exposed shore, where sudden 
floods and storm-surfs have to 
be provided against. At Red- 
scar Bay, where a mangrove 
swamp has been selected and 
cleared for the site of a vil- 
lage, houses—perhaps to avoid 
the mosquitoes, as well as 
floods, which in such dank 
swampy placesliterally blacken 
the air at night—are perched 
on poles nearly twenty feet 
above the ground, many of 
them being thirty or forty feet 
long. Entrance to this kind 
of dwelling is always at the 
gable, wh ere outside platforms 
are erected. Here the family 
indulges in occasional rests 
and gossips. At Cape Frere 
the people do not build on 
poles, nor have they any kind 
of wall. Their dwellings are 
all roof, thatched down to 
the ground, and are oval. 
Some houses contain _fire- 
places, some too are refined 
enough to have partitioned 
sleeping places for the girls. 
Pigs and dogs occupy the 
open space beneath’ the dwellings, where 
‘they feed on the family waste which falls 
through spaces in thé floor above. In a 
few places, Sabia, for instance, the houses 
are of two stories, though built on poles—the 
upper story being used for sléeping. As for the 
villagers, some of them are most refined and 
comfortable-looking. Captain Moresby gives 
a striking description of the inhabitants of 
Keppel Island, who are of the light-coloured 
Polynesian “We landed at once to 
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make the acquaintance of the islanders, and | fairness of their skin, their symmetrical fea- 
see if, in appearance at least, they were | tures, and the fine proportions of their bodies, 
worthy inhabitants of their Eden, fully armed, | constitute them a people of great beauty. 
for we knew nothing of their disposition— | This, however, is only the case with the 
the latest account of the island dating from | young people and children. Some of the 
1832. Judge, then, of our pleasure when | old hags are positively hideous, though as 
we saw a group of fishers on a reef, young children they are pictures of loveliness.” To 
men and women, break up, and after some | these pictures a great contrast is presented by 
talking and pointing move towards us instead | the natives of Carlisle and Byron's Bay, 
of flying. We beckoned, and the young who have been called “a people of evil re- 
folks came running and clustered round us | putation not belied by their looks.” Yet even 
without a sign of fear, shaking our hands and | these proved honest, which is, after all, a kind 
uttering sounds of welcome. I must 
confess that we English seemed to 
grow shorter and more thick-set as 
we stood amongst them; but what 
wonder !—some of these men, lithe 
and strong as Apollo, with short 
curled lip and keen eye, were models 
fora sculptor. The colour of these 
fine people is not unpleasing: a clear 
brown, with a slight copper tint; 
indeed, it became agreeable to us after 
a time by contrast with our own sun- 
dyed faces. Their stature, even that 
of the women, is far above the average, 
and their limbs are so symmetrical as 
to give an idea of undeteriorated 
physical perfection. The noble head 
is well set on the slender throat over 
a massive shoulder, and every move- 
ment of the body, from the turn of 
the head to the pose of the shapely 
foot, is full of grace and strength. 
Our new friends wore the ‘Ti-Ti, a 
short grass petticoat, ornamented with 
long feathers and bright ribbons of 
sea-weed and a few white shells, which 
set off their forms to advantage. The 
skin of the girls was soft as satin from 
the constant use of cocoa-nut oil, and 
their dark eyes were full of expression 
as they smiled—perhaps with lips a 
little too full for the strict idea of 
beauty—at our attempts to make 
them understand.” 

A geographically far-removed tribe, “ ; 
the natives of Hula, seem to be equally beau- | of handsomeness. For instance, when ashore 
tiful. ‘They are, without doubt,” says MY | a fowl was bought by one of a ship’s crew 
Stone, “the most handsome tribe in the penin- | which unfortunately seemed to object to the 
sula, if not in NewGuinea. Thelittle children’s | transfer, escaped from him and flew to the 
hair is of a light golden colour, and that of | bush; but before the boat had returned to 
the young men and women of a rich auburn ; | the ship, and quite of his own accord, the 
it grows much darker with age, so that an | native from whom it had been purchased 
elderly man frequently appears to have black | pursued it, caught it, and restored it to its 
hair, but on closer examination it is generally | owner. The case presented a nice point of 
found to retain a reddish tint. The hair | conscience, which the “evil-looking” man 
grows in ringlets or curling locks, which, | settled in a strictly honourable way. Whilst 
combined with its colour, the comparative | on this point another instance may be given 

















to the same effect and from the same au- 
thority. “I was struck,” says Captain 
Moresby (who, by the way, seems to possess 
to an unusual degree a charming power of 
attracting confidence and of getting at the 
best side of barbarous people), “ by the con- 
scientiousness displayed by a boy at Lydia 
Island, with whom I attempted to barter an 
axe for a handsome shell necklace he wore. 
He made signs that the necklace was not 
his, and refused to trade; his companions 
urged him vehemently, even trying to force 
it off his neck, and at last so far prevailed 
that he took the axe from my hand and half- 
unfastened the necklace ; conscience pricked 
him, and he hurriedly thrust back the axe, 
and making signs that he would go and get 
leave from the owner to sell it, paddled off 
amidst the jeers of his friends.” The moral 
tone of New Guinea seems by this case to 
be not uniformly high ; but where is it so? 
And again and again have travellers not 
only found honesty, civility, and safety, but 
positive kindness ; as, for instance, the unfor- 
tunate survivors of the Maria, who chanced 
to be cast ashore among natives who had 
themselves a hard struggle for bare exist- 
ence, yet who spontaneously shared with 
them the small fishes they caught and their 
precarious store of wild fruits. A charming 


picture of village simplicity is given by the 











A Grave in the Mafor Island. 


commander of H.M.S. Basilisk. They had 
anchored opposite to a large village. Here 
a very pleasant old lady paddled off to 
them in a catamaran: they gave her some 
strips of red cloth, and she became quite 
friendly. ‘On our landing, strange to say, 
the women were the first to come forward, 
the men appearing, but keeping back in a 
state of evident timidity. The presents we 
gave the women, however, soon brought the 
men round, and so entire was my confidence 
in their peaceable disposition, that I visited 
their inland plantations accompanied only 
by a seaman. I found large enclosures, well 
fenced in with bamboo, producing tropical 
fruits, yams, sweet potatoes, Indian corn, and 
sugar-cane, and saw the sago-palm growing 
in rich abundance. The natives mash the 
sago here in immense troughs, which I at 
first thought to be worn-out canoes. We all 
enjoyed this food, and used it largely. The 
good-feeling of these natives deserves men- 
tion. They had never seen the Basilisk, and 
khew nothing of our possessing superior 
arms. We were but ten men amongst hun- 
dreds, and they knew that we carried iron 
hoop (a thing they much covet) on our per- 
sons ; but not only did they refrain from the 
least attempt to molest us, but they helped us 
over obstacles, showed us the best paths, and 
took cate of our clothes while we bathed.” 
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A BLT...OF: . BOER. 
Being a Child's Dream. 
By A. S. MACDUFFE. 
> years before, Dolly had lost her|she selected from the shelf her father’s 
father. favourite hymn-book, with its well-worn limp 


She had wept her earliest tears for him. 
But with that happy oblivion in the case of 
buoyant, innocent childhood, time had done 
its kind work. Dolly's heart, like a trampled 
early flower-bed, revived again with summer 
rain and sunshine, and the first sorrow of her 
existence had left a dim memory, no more. 

Not so was it with her mother, who had 
been deprived of her life-solace. Her grief 
would have been inconsolable, but for Dolly 
and her winning ways ; besides that, in face 
and feature she was an ever-present image 
and remembrance of him she mourned. 

The fair city of Venice, Queen of the 
Adriatic, as it is well and familiarly called, 
had somehow or other, for several years pre- 
ceding his death, possessed a strange fasci- 
nation for Dolly’s father as a residence in 
autumn; but they had now for a succession 
of seasons regularly migrated from it to the 
Riviera for the winter. There he was seized 
with his fatal illness. His grave was within 
the sound of the blue Mediterranean, and 
the spot associated with his last moments, as 
well as his later life, became to his widow 
more a home than ever. 

Sorrow (who could have wondered, if they 
had known Aim ?) had tinged everything she 
could now call her own. She tried to hide 
it from Dolly, and not to dim the child’s 
sunny life with her own cloud. But in 
various ways, despite of her heroic efforts, 


the shadows of her blighted existence woudd | 


assert their presence and power, and that 
even in what we would call little things, the 
trivial doings of each day. 

It was a Sunday afternoon on the shores 
of this tideless sea, no matter in what year, 
or even place there, when little Dolly, in her 
shady hat and white frock, shut the door be- 
hind her, and walked forth alone along a 
pathway flanked on either side with strag- 
gling oleanders. 

She was watched from the oriel window by 
fond, loving eyes. She did not, as she tripped 
merrily along, hear the words which accom- 
panied, “ Bless my little angel!” 

Dolly’s mother had lately been ailing, 
and she was still too weak to bear her 
daughter's stirring presence in their solitary 
sitting-room during the long afternoon hours 
which on week-days were spent in play. So 
IX—53 


cover and quaint illustrations. Its contents 
were of the same type as those of most 

modern “Collections.” Some hymns were 
| beautiful both in thought and melody. These 
| were generally marked with a double score. 
| Some were weak and morbid in sentiment ; 
some were bright with praise, others weighted 
| with sorrow. I need not say to which class 
the most recent markings belonged. This 
tiny volume the child deposited for safety 
in a brown basket which she slung on her 
arm. So accoutred, she was making her way 
“all by her own self,” as she expressed it, to 
a seat on the hillside, that one of the hymns 
should be committed to memory, and ready 
for repetition on her return. 

This paction, however, weighed but lightly 
on Dolly’s soul, as her young memory, natu- 
rally vigorous, had been quickened by almost 
infantile training ; so she flitted along in her 
white garments as airily as a bird: a Sunday 
vision truly in herself—golden curls floating 
behind, blue eyes shining before. 

Though the exception, not the rule, in 
these regions, all the week chill blasts had 
been blowing, and dull monotonous waves 
had been breaking and crashing on the shore, 
but to-day they are chasing each other up the 
stony beach, dancing and sparkling in mer- 
riest glee. All the week the olives had looked 
sad and grey, but now the Day of light has 
come, and their leaves are catching silver 
shimmers, and tender gleams are falling on 
| the old gnarled branches. Any little wind 
| that now was felt, with singular appropriate- 
| ness to the day of Rest, only floats gently 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





through the grove, bringing fleckered light 
and shadows in its pathway. In fact, the 
whole outer world had a Sunday look and 
feeling about it, which somehow found its 
| way into Dolly’s childish heart, and whis- 
| pered its message of peace. 

| But the little one did not linger long in 
the olive wood, immediately behind the 
| village ; her goal is higher up the hill in a 
| favourite nook, flowery and sheltered, where 
| the sea is heard, like the murmur of many 
voices, far below. Somehow she does not 
care for its nearer sounding. ‘There is an 
undefined mystery about it. Does its “never” 
‘* for ever” speak to her unconsciously some 
secret of human life she has yet to learn? 
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It is an unfrequented bit of garden ground, 
long disused, that Dolly has chosen for her 
Sunday retreat, and now she considers that 
it belongs to her by right of discovery. Her 
mother has no idea that there is such a place 
in the world. 

Here, at all events, after due scrambling 
over ruinous bits of wall, Dolly takes her 
seat like a miniature queen on a cushion of 
velvet moss, canopied and tapestried by 
glossy leaves and fragrant blossoms, ripples 
of the outer sunshine falling on her hair— 
ripples, I must add, of some inner sunshine, 
too, floating on her face. 


Now Dolly means to be conscientious. | 


So, after a moment’s contented survey of her 
surroundings, she lays her tiny basket on the 
ground, relieving it of its solitary occupant. 
She begins, in her piping voice, the hymn of 
her mother’s marking, while around her the 
birds and blossoms—rather formidable rivals 
—trilled their eternal Sabbath song of love 
and praise. 

Yes, formidable, for while Dolly’s lips 
glibly pursue the words on the printed page, 
her eyes were wandering hither and thither 
over the still brighter pages around—the 
clumps of violets among the moss, the sea- 
gulls in the far distance, the palm-trees on 
the height, standing out against the sky— 
till finally the book drops on her lap, and 
some shade of puzzled wonder gradually 
creeps over her bright face. The next 
moment she was sound asleep. 

Everybody knows what strange things 
dreams are—what strange fancies and com- 
binations, impossible in waking hours and in 
real life. Such was Dolly’s experience now, 
when she imagined the mute things around 


her to be endowed with the gift of speech, | 


and disposed to be as garrulous and com- 
municative as herself. 


a spray of lemon blossom above her, which 
nodded its fair head in return to her drowsy 
smile, and the sleeping child thus opened 
the dreamy dialogue. 

“T’ve got something to ask you,” said 
Dolly confidentially, shading her upturned 
face with one fat hand, and looking herself 
exactly like a big blush-rose shut up for 
the night. “ Do you know what a desert 
is?” 

The strangeness and abruptness of the 
question seemed at first to puzzle the lemon- 
tree; but it was put with the utmost free- 
dom, and went at once straight to the point, 
without unnecessary preliminaries, 

The fragrant blossom shook in a way that 


The last thing she | 
had seen before closing her eyes had been | 


—— 
rather implied a negative, and when the 
answer came it was not very satisfactory, 

“T am afraid I can tell you very little 
about what you wish to know,” said the 
| lemon ; “‘ of course I never saw a desert my- 
| self, for this has been, I am thankful to tel] 
you, my home as long as I can remember 
anything—indeed, the home of my race for 
hundreds of years. Ours you must know is 
a family of ancient pedigree ;” then it threw 
back its glossy leaves with an air of ancestral] 
pride. 

“Never mind your family,” interrupted 
| Dolly, impatient of the claims of lineage, and 
as if nudging the trunk of the lemon with her 
fat elbow, “tell me all you know.” 

“T was going to add,” continued the other, 
“that an ancestor of ours crossed a desert, 
when on his way to these shores from the far 
east. He was said to have found it a strange, 
dreary place—reaches of arid sands. Nota 
lemon-soul was there, indeed not a flower or 
a fruit of any kind to be seen, even in summer; 
but what they call tradition, a thing a little 
one like you can know nothing about, is 
rather uncertain.” 

“It’s very odd,” said Dolly, rubbing her 
forehead, and turning herself unconsciously 
half round on her turfy couch ; “ and you say 
you never saw a desert yourself?” 

“ Of course not—I should never think of 
living in such a place; I should come toa 
very speedy end, with all sorts of head- 
aches, and leafaches, agues, and fevers, and 
| I don’t know what.” 

But here the olive-tree, which twinkled hard 
by with its silver-lined leaves, put in a little 
word in a very gentle voice. 

“T think the tradition, as you call it,” 
said she, “ must be true, for the blue bird 
who used to sit on my top bough, and talk 
to me last summer, told me very much the 
same thing ; in fact, that there was not a blade 
of grass visible for hours on hours he was 
on the wing. I remember his very words, 
| that this was Paradise in comparison.” 
| “It’s very curious,” said Dolly again, a 

whole cluster of wrinkles gathering on her 
| smooth white brow. Then pressing her query 
still further home, ‘‘ You don’t consider this a 
| desert ?” 

The question produced a commotion that 
| might well have awoke our little dreamer. 
| One might have thought an electric shock 
|had gone through all the trees—such an 

excited fluttering and whispering. 

“Stay, stay, do not be cross with me,” 

retorted the little culprit, with a winning 
| smile that was irresistible—“ I never said it 
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was; but did you not all hear me reading 
over and over a little while ago from my 
hymn-book till I got the line by heart, 


‘ We sojourn in a desert drear’? 


I did not exactly believe,” she continued, 
“when I looked all round me, that the 
hymn-book was right, so as you live here, I 
thought I’d ask you.” 

“J should say, your hymn-book does not 
belong to any library hereabouts,” said the 
first speaker. “A desert indeed!” she added 
sarcastically and indignantly. ‘“ Have you 
never heard that my family actually came 
direct from the garden of Eden?” 

This was rather a startling assertion, 
which in ordinary circumstances would have 
demanded proof. But Dolly was too com- 
fortable and resigned to combatit. I suppose 
her fast-closed eyes seemed to acquiesce, 
or rather to take the matter on trust, for 
the lemon went on without pausing, “ Yes, 
and we were indebted to one of your an- 
cestors for our settlement on this beautiful 
shore.” 

“Dear me,” said Dolly, mentally going 
over the portraits of defunct grandparents 
in the dining-room at home, with newly 
awakened interest. ‘“‘ What cam you mean ?” 

“Well,” replied the other, “so the legend 
runs. Have you ever heard about the 
oldest of your race, one called Eve, who 
once lived in the garden of Eden?” 

“T’m not quitea baby,” muttered Dolly in 
dreamy fashion, digging her foot into the 
ground ; “of course I know about Adam and 
Eve and their being put out of the beautiful 
garden. I can imagine their sorrow of heart 
when they had to turn their backs on it, and 
felt it was theirs no more.” 

* Well,” continued the other, “and it is said 
that so dearly did Eve love the fair home 
where she had lived so happily, that on 
leaving it she thought she must carry away 
some remembrance ; so she reached up her 
hand and gathered a cool, fresh lemon (just 
like what you see hanging from my boughs), 
and fled away with it, away and away over 
land and sea; she never could find a place 
worthy to plant it till she came to this fairy 
region, with a sunny sky as bright as the 
old Eden one, and a blue sea, such as Eden 





It was evident, however, to Dolly in her 
sleep that all the other surrounding flowers 
were a little, or rather not a little, jealous of 
the lemon seeking to have the distinction of 
an Eden birth, while they were excluded. 
No, no, they could not at all agree in this 
pronounced partiality of the mother of the 
human race for one, however fragrant and 
beautiful in fruit and leaf. 

So Dolly imagined she saw quite a small 
commotion around her, leaves fluttered and 
fidgeted, and the flowers one after another 
seemed to quiver, and shake their little heads 
to express dissent ; and then they spoke right 
out. 

“T came from Eden too. 
and I.” 

“We all came originally from Eden,” 
summed up the violet, in a voice softer than 
her compeers. ‘“ We all came from Eden, 
though we cannot trace our connection so 
clearly as the lemon. At least,” it added, 
being a scrupulously truthful flower, “ with 
one or two exceptions.” 

Dolly did not know what the exceptions 


And I, and I, 


| could be, thus indirectly referred to; but if 





she had turned her little glossy locks on their 
mossy pillow and looked behind, she would 
have noted hard by some rougher specimen 
of the floral tribe, specially a clump of briar. 
Its clusters appeared to take little interest 
in the conversation; while a purple thistle, 
which stood bolt upright in their midst, 
seemed to have its eye fixed in devout medi- 
tation on the sky. 

“ Well, if there are such nice things from 
Paradise, I don’t see,” pursued Dolly, “ how- 
ever it can be a desert, or how the good man 
who wrote the hymn in my book could call 
itso. But I——” 

At this moment a great ding, ding, dong ; 
ding, ding, dong, from the village spire, 
followed by a loud chime of bells, woke up 
the child from her sleep. 

She rubbed her eyes, and still the same 
lemon spray was there, and the carpet of 
flowers around, and the briar, and the thistle, 
and the distant palms, and blue sky, and the 
calm sea. Only they had ceased speaking, 
and had become parts of dumb nature again. 
Yes, everything was there, including Dolly’s 
hymn-book, which lay on her lap with one 


never had. In a word, it so reminded her of | finger in it at the appointed hymn— 
the Paradise she had left, that she had no | 


wish to go any farther. So here she planted 
her souvenir, and here our honoured race 
have been ever since.” * 








* There is a legend current on the shore of the Riviera to 
this effect. 





“We sojourn in a desert drear.”” 


Poor child! her sleep had fatally interfered 
with the pledge she had given her mother. 


| But the hour she had promised to be back 
had struck, and of the two promises she 
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wisely deemed that of being punctually home 
at a certain time was the more important. 

So, in goes the hymn-book into the little 
brown basket; but not before she had plucked 
the choice spray from the lemon, and laid 
it carefully in the neglected page; while the 
basket too was big enough to hold a cluster 
of violets and a fewrosebuds. Dolly did not 
forget her lowlier friends, the wild briar, and 
columbine, and scented dog-rose. 

She sprang to her feet with a bound, 
scrambled over the old wall, swinging the 
brown basket jauntily on her right arm. Yet 
not without a trifling reminder in crossing a 
rickety fence, where a branch of prickly thorn 
tore her Sunday dress, that even the Riviera 
with such good representatives of the flowers 
of Paradise was not an unalloyed Eden. 
This, however, was the only “drear” bit 
that afternoon of Dolly’s wonderfully bright 
“desert.” A tear threatened for a moment 
to dim her eye, but a bright-winged butterfly 
opportunely rose: in giving it chase Dolly 
was herself again. 

% * % * 

With a child’s confidingness Dolly had by 
this time told all her little story about the 
dream and the flowers, and the lemon of 
Eden. Yes, and about the hymn too; even 
the mischievous thorn had to be remembered 
and confessed. 





Her mother said not a word. She under. 
stood all. 
* * % % 

It was now nine o’clock. Dolly’s mother 
came into the room where was the little bed- 
stead, to take away the candle and give the 
usual good-night kiss. She found a pair of 
sleepy blue eyes already half-closed, while in 
the hand, thrown over the golden head, lay a 
spray of lemon blossom. 

“Good night, darling,” she whispered, 
“ Shall I put your flowers in water?” 

“No, thank you, mother,” returned Dolly 
drowsily, but tightening her clasp. “No — 
thank—you, mother—it’s a—little—bit—of— 
Eden.” And straightway she passed into a 
longer land of dreams. 


A little bit of Eden. Yes, Dolly, you were 
right. Yet not alone in lemon-groves by 
southern shores, but throughout God’s world, 
there abide fruits and flowers of the sweet 
garden of old. In every bird that sings 
its hymn of praise, in every dew-drop that 
glistens, in every bud that opens its heart 
to the sunshine, in every river that flows in 
silver ripplets to the sea—yea, in all life's 
innocent joys and purest happiness, we may 
find a memory and a vision of the Eden of 
earth, a prophecy and a parable of the 
Paradise of God. 





BY THE SAD 


AST eve the wind was low and sweet, 
The sun went down in amber light ; 
I heard the long wave softly beat 
Upon the sandy beach all night ; 
“ God grant,” I sighed, “it sings to me 
No mournful message from the sea!” 


I watched the silver dawning creep 
Out of the darkness (as a dream 
Breaks through the quietness of sleep) ; 
The sky was full of gloom and gleam. 
“Thank God,” I sighed, “the night is past; 





Will morning bring him home at last ?” 


SEA WAVES. 


We saw the good ship near the land, 
And heard the cheers ring o’er the bay: 
The sun shone on the yellow sand— 
Ah me, it was a golden day! 
Our voices were the first to greet 
The sailor in the village street. 
% % * # 
Last night I lay awake in fear, 
To-night for joy I cannot rest ; 
I toss and murmur, “ He is here, 
And God is good, and life is blest !” 
But ever, as in nights of yore, 
The long wave beats upon the shore. 


And then I think of hearts in woe, 
Of ships gone down in sight of land ; 
“ Dear Lord, why wilt Thou have it so?” 
I ask, and cannot understand. 
* Oh, soothe the pain, and still the doubt— 
Thy ways are past our finding out!” 


I. L. 


COSHAM. 
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A Story in Two Parts. 


By ANNIE 


CHAPTER VI. 


s] exhilaration in the air of early morning, 
and Edith Lewis felt its influence, as, on the 
morning following, she sat at her bedroom 
window sewing. ‘The clock in St. John’s 
Church had only just struck half-past five, 
and the only sound in the air was a confused 
‘wittering of joyful birds. St. John’s Street 
was one of the oldest in the town. It was 
both narrow and steep, and on one side of 
it there were certain quaint, spare old 
houses, standing slightly back from the street 
in their dewy, old-fashioned gardens. It was 
in one of these houses that Miss Lewis lived. 


A scent of lavender and monthly roses | 
came in at the open window. The starlings | 


hopped about on the lawn below. A swal- 
low chirruped under the eaves. A melan- 


choly rook began to caw in the hospital | 
Edith Lewis was not | 


gardens close by. 
specially susceptible to these things. She 
did not feel them as Espie would have done, 
had she been beside her, but, together with 
the coolness and freshness of the morning, 
they gave her a pleasant sense of leisure. 
Yet, early as it was, she looked tired. She 
had been at work ever since four o’clock at 
her embroidery, for, though she was as much 
ashamed of this secret means of income as if 
it had been a crime, she was enabled, by 
means of a wonderful institution in London, 
to sell a great deal of her beautiful needle- 
work at a good price. No one suspected 
her, except perhaps old Matilda, who felt 
that it was a mysterious kind of degradation 
which it was well to wink at. 

Edith had set her heart on a new hat for 
Espie, and it was to justify this extravagance 
that she was at work so early. She had 
made up her mind that the child should wear 
this new vanity on Sunday, when she had 
promised to go with Everard and his mother 
to hear the new vicar at St. Michael’s. The 
history of this determination about the hat 
was 2 somewhat curious one. Edith Lewis 


was 2 generous-hearted woman, though the 
carping propriety of her manner might have 
suggested a contrary conclusion to those who 
knew her but little, for a luxurious, sympa- 
thetic interest in the small talk of conversa- 
tion is commonly supposed to indicate libe- 
tality of character. 





HERE is a peculiar sense of peaceful | 


MATHESON. 


| Edith Lewis had never grudged her pretty 
| cousin the homage with which she had been 
daily surrounded. She had not been beau- 
| tiful herself, and the unconscious queenship 
of this young girl had been a delightful 
source of amazement to her. But yesterday 
a new, strange sense of pain had come upon 
her, a pain which she felt to be so wrong 
and unreasonable, that it could only be ex- 
piated by harder work and more arduous 
self-sacrifice than usual. 

In the lonely years which had passed 
since John had left her—for Edith had pro- 
tected herself from the claims of exacting 
sociability by a proud hardness which made 
loneliness necessary—there was one friend 
who had been dearer to her than all others 
for his sake. She loved Everard St. Denis 
because he had loved John Lewis as no other 
| man or woman had loved him save herself. 
And for John Lewis’s sake Everard had al- 
ways treated her with special friendship and 
|regard. Nor, as time went by, had he failed 
to discern in her a nobility of character, 
which might be obscured, but could not be 
entirely hidden, under intellectual narrowness 
and dulness. He learned to revere Edith 
Lewis for her own sake, and no woman 
whom Everard treated with respect and 
gentleness could miss the charm: of his 
friendship. So these two were no longer 
mere acquaintances, but rather, kind old 
friends. And now all at once a new mean- 
ing had flashed across their relation to one 
another. Everard was in love with the child 
who had grown up under her roof. Love is 
not blind in such cases, but marvellously 
quick of comprehension, and entirely inde- 
pendent of mental temperament or imagi- 
native vigour. Edith Lewis had never been 
troubled by an over-active fancy, but she 
loved these two, Everard and Espie, with all 
the concentrated affection of half a lifetime, 
and she had already a dim foreboding of 
what no one else had yet found out. 

As the.needle flew rapidly back and forth 
in her busy fingers, clear and definite thoughts 
came in quick succession to her attentive 
mind. She thought she could be resolutely 
happy if Espie were ever Everard’s wife. 
But then Everard had told her, only a few 
days ago, that marriage for him lay beyond 
the range of possibility. He had said he 
should never marry while he was poor: and 
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when was it likely that he would become 
rich? ‘To Edith’s shrewd and practical na- 
ture this thought rose with all the horror of 
a new temptation. She took a long deep 
stitch as she whispered to herself, “Then he 
has no right to steal my little girl’s heart.” 
There was the repressed energy of mental 
conflict in her quivering hands, as the pattern 
of her work grew beneath her touch. 

Hark! the iron gate into the garden is 
swinging on its hinges. As Edith Lewis paused 
for a moment in her work, she heard a well- 
known step in the garden. A sudden flush 
of colour came into her worn face, and she 
trembled as Espie might have done. Why 
was Everard in the garden now? As she 
leaned forward a little, holding her breath, 
she could no longer doubt her eyes, however 
much she might have disbelieved her ears. 
She saw in a moment why he had come. In 
his hand he carried a great bunch of wild 
roses—deepest rose colour, and delicate pale 
pink, and stainless white. He evidently had 
not counted on her early rising, and he knew 
well enough that Espie’s room did not look 
into the garden. One other morning Espie 


had found a much-desired book awaiting her | 


in the porch when she came down to break- 
fast, but her cousin had only suspected a 
good-natured, eccentric old neighbour, Mr. 
Miller, who was much given to various 
clandestine generosities among his friends, 
and never lost his temper except when any- 
body thanked him. But she saw it all now, 
and a sudden anger flashed up into her eyes, 


deliberately she folded up her work, and 
then, closing the door of the room behind 
her, she walked down-stairs. 

Everard had just turned to go, but the 


roses lay on the threshold. Her pride rose | 
up tempestuously, and inclined her to re- | 


treat ; but all selfishness was swallowed up 
in her great love for the child. Cost what 
it might, she would know the truth, and 
Espie should never have to suffer long years 
of suspense. She would not sacrifice her 
young cousin’s happiness to any foolish feel- 
ings of her own. 

In her usual cold quiet tones, she said, 
“Good morning, Everard.” 

St. Denis turned suddenly round, a little 
startled and pale, but perfectly master of 
himself. 

“Good morning, Edith,” he said. “I 
have brought some wild roses for Espie ; 
but you must not tell her that I am the 


” 


7 
iprit. 


“ Everard, is it right?” and she looked 





a 
him in the face with her penetrating gaze. 
There was a strange, dominating power in 
those clear eyes, and Everard felt in that 
moment that she knew all. 

It was surprising that this prosaic chill 
woman should influence him with such 
word-compelling power. But she loved 
him ; and at a moment when enthusiasm or 
sympathy would have sealed his lips, the 
strong will that could cast her own selfish 
love into abeyance was also strong enough 
to urge him to unwonted confession. 

His eyes fell, and for 2 moment he was 
silent. 

Then he said, hurriedly, and in broken 
sentences, as if under the pressure of some 
resisted force, ‘Why may I not give the 
child pleasure sometimes? It can do no 
harm. Espie never suspects me. ‘To her] 
am only one of many friends. She will 
never know that to me she is the one woman 
in the world. I can never marry. I have 
other claims. You know what my history 
has been. But Espie will make Robin a 
good wife, some day—I hope. I am quite 
sure she loves him.” 

“Hush!” said Edith, “I hear Espie's 
step up-stairs. Good-bye, Everard.” The 
last words were spoken very gently. 

“ Good-bye, Edith. I have trusted you, 
The child must never know.” 

When Espie came tripping down-stairs 
some time later, and went into the garden, 


| she found her cousin watering the stocks 


and brought a rigid look into her face. Very | 


| 
j 


and pansies. 

“ Give me a kiss,” she said. ‘ You look so 
tired ! You know you ought not to be lifting 
those heavy watering-cans all alone; why 
didn’t you call me, so that we might take it 
in turn? I think I must have heard your 
step on the gravel as you came out, for I 
jumped up right in the middle of a delight 
ful dream, feeling sure that you were down 
early and busy in the garden.” 

Espie was surprised and pleased that her 
cousin gave in to her so readily, and sat 
down to rest so meekly ; but as she stood 
with her watering-can uplifted, making a 
great shower over the nemophila, she was 
momentarily expecting some critical remark 
from her companion, as the result of a long 
survey. Yet it would have been difficult to 
find fault with the trim little figure, as the 
girl stood there with her spotless print frock 
tucked up about her waist, and disclosing the 
neatest of blue petticoats, the daintiest of 
buckled shoes. 

She was bareheaded—indeed, she had a 
suspicion that it was on her head that the 
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fault-finding would alight—and her luxuriant 
black hair waved and curled over her shoul- 
ders. But for once Edith was able to look 
at her without feeling obliged to remark upon 
her behaviour or her dress. She thought of 
neither—she was only looking to see whether 
Espie had her roses yet; and it was soon 
plain to her that she had come out through 
the drawing-room window, and not through 
the front door at all, for as she came a little 
nearer to the porch to water a favourite 
fuchsia, she suddenly threw back her pretty 
head. ‘‘H’m! there’s an unaccountable 
smell of roses in the air, Cousin Edie, and it 
isn’t garden roses either—ooh ! how delight- 
ful!” she said, as she drank in a waft of 
delicate perfume. ‘A wild rose-tree must 
have grown up in the night all of its own 
accord, and quite magically.” Then, peep- 
ing into the porch, she called out to her 
cousin, with impatient eagerness, ‘‘ Look 
here, Cousin Edie! It isn’t a young rose- 
tree after all, but a bunch of real, live, beau- 
tiful wild roses that somebody has gathered 
forme. See, they have tied a little card to 
them, on which they have printed my name. 
Oh!” she added, with a mischievous smile 
and an airy toss of her little head, “ it must 
be that wicked Robin. I don’t know any one 
else who can print so nicely. I suppose you 
saw him bring them, Cousin Edie, as you 
were down so early?” 

“My dear, I shall disclose no secrets.” 

“Do you think I ought to thank him, 
though ?” 

“ You do not know who brought the roses 
yet, Espie.” 

So the day passed, and for many a long 
year Espie felt a silent gratitude towards 
Robin as the bringer of the wild roses ; but 
she sometimes wished it had been Everard 
instead. 

Edith tried to persuade herself that per- 
haps Everard was right, and Espie really did 
care for Robin. He certainly seemed to be 
more in her thoughts than Everard was. She 
often talked of Robin, laughed at his eccen- 
tricities, boasted of his successes, and openly 
declared that she liked him. Everard she 
hardly ever mentioned ; and when he came 
to the house, she often found that she had 
some painting to work at in her own room, 
or an exercise to finish for her Italian master, 
or some sweet peas to tie up in the garden, 
which would quite prevent her giving Mr. 
St. Denis her undivided attention. But 
Edith Lewis did not deceive herself long. 

One day, soon after Everard had brought 
the roses, Robert Davidson came to call, 





and as Espie was not in, he said he would 
wait awhile. He came with a message from 
his aunt, Mrs. Alstree, to beg that Espie 
would join a sketching club of which her 
husband was president. “You see,” said 
Robin, as he played with Edith’s long strip 
of embroidery, and tossed back those wilful 
locks of his, “auntie is going to Clyffewood 
herself to-morrow, and she would call for 
Espie, and take care of her, if you would let 
her go. She might be a visitor at the picnic 
to-morrow, and please herself about joining 
the club afterwards; or rather, not please 
herself, but please you, for that is what she 
usually does.” 

“ Have you any idea whether she would 
like to be a member of the club ?” 

“T never talked to her about it. I’m a 
new member myself. Uncle is going to try 
and get St. Denis to join.” 

“What has that to do with it?” asked 
Edith, rather sharply. 

“ A great deal!” said Robin. ‘“ Everard 
St. Denis is the best man in the world, and 
Espie is the only person who fully appreciates 
the fact. I might myself, you know, if she 
didn’t ; he’s been awfully kind to me; but a 
fellow’s generosity must stop somewhere, and 
I sometimes wish Espie did not see quite so 
clearly what a vast difference there is between 
St. Denis and me.” 

Robert was never careful what he said to 
Miss Lewis, any more than if he were talking 
to the air; for he regarded her as one oi 
those conveniently stupid people who say 
“ves” and “no” through a long conversa- 
tion, without in the least understanding the 
tendency of their companion’s remarks. 

But Robert was for once quite wrong. 
His words were in this instance well weighed 
and measured by his quiet listener. 

Miss Lewis determined to have another 
talk with Everard as soon as that was pos- 
sible. But he returned to London several 
days earlier than he had expected, and she 
never had the opportunity she desired. 


CHAPTER 


TuE next day came, and with it the sketch- 
ing excursion. It was seven o’clock in the 
evening. The air had suddenly turned 
chilly; and a grey mist had come down over 
the water; Espie had rambled away from 
her companions to sketch a favourite bend 
of the river. It had been suggested that 
each member of the club should choose the 
point of view he liked best, that there might 
be more variety than usual in the sketches. 
When all the others had -made their choice, 


VII. 
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Espie had wandered off, down the cliff, to 
the lonely river-path, where she was now at 
work. Mrs. Alstree, who saw that the girl 
was longing to escape from the rest of the 
party tor awhile—she was much given to 
enjoying her own thoughts—had done her 
best to secure for her this interval of solitude ; 
so that when her nephew, Robert Davidson, 
had suddenly discovered that he wished him- 
selt to sketch that glimpse of the river which 
Espie had chosen, she threatened that if he 
did not stay where he was, likea good young 
man, and finish his picture of Clyffewood 
Avenue, she would never again invite Miss 
Lewis to one ot her picnics. So it had come 
to pass that Espie was all alone among the 
forget-me-nots and the reeds, with the wooded 
cliff behind her and the river at her feet. 
From the avenue above the cliff, now and 
then, the merry tones of her companions 
came floating down to her, and the feeling 
that they were so near, and yet so separate 
from her, was not without its fascination, 

She was putting the last loving touches to 
her work, and deciding that some day she 
would come at sunset time and make a com- 
panion picture. She had painted the silver 
mist that had come down over the wayward 
curves of the onward sweeping river: she 
would come again and paint it in the rosy 
light of a warm summer evening. There was 
something in the sad quiet beauty of this 
mysterious half-veiled landscape which re- 
called one sentence in one of John’s last 
letters. She took it out of her pocket, and 
began to read it over again. “I wonder,” 
he wrote, “ whether life ever seems monoto- 
nous, Espie. I remember I used to be vexed 
when I was young like you, because people 
were always telling me that when I came to 
be their age, I should find existence rather 
dull and tiresome after all; but it is a pro- 
phecy that has never come true. . . . I find 
it hard to realise that my little cousin is 
nearly eighteen. It frightens me. Tell 
Matilda that when you and Edith get married 
she must come to my wife and me, lest you 
two superfluously amiable womenfolk should 
each be so anxious that the other should 
have her, as to let her slip away into the 
wide world, and leave us all three bereft of 
her services. 

“No, dear, joking apart, I hope she will 
always. stay with you. She is a faithful old 
soul. ‘ Do roses stick like burrs ?’” 

She smiled, and folded up the letter. 
Then, as she watched the river and the sky, 
she fell into a deep reverie. 

It was as if she heard the organ again in 





Alford church, and Everard sat beside her, 
playing. So deep was her dream that she 
did not hear any rustling of the underwood 
in the tangled path down the cliff behind 
her. She did not hear footsteps, or notice 
how cold and damp the air had grown, until] 
all at once she gave a little involuntary 
shiver. 

Before she had time to think, some one 
put a warm rough shawl round her shoulders, 
and, looking up with a startled glance, she 
saw Everard standing near her. 

“Mr. St. Denis!” she said, “is it you or 
your wraith ?” 

“TI have far too good an appetite for a 
ghost, Espie; I have just been making a 
capital meal. Our friend, Miss Grant, has 
come over for a few days, so my mother and 
I determined to bring her to Clyffewood. 
We have all been having tea in the village, 
and now I have left the ladies to rest while 
I wander about down here.” 

“‘ Have you come to sketch too?” 

“No, I have been playing critic. I met 
your party up in the woods, and they told 
me there was a friend of mine at work down 
here among the rushes and river flowers, so 
I had the curiosity to come and see who the 
friend might be.” 

“And how long have you been spying 
upon us, Mr. Critic ? and, pray, when did you 
steal Mrs. Alstree’s shawl? ” 

“T have just been to fetch it, for I found 
you wickedly catching cold, and I knew 
Mrs. Alstree always brought five or six 
‘wraps’ with her. I am glad I happened 
to come across you, for we had intended to 
call at your house on our way back, and I 
should have been so disappointed to miss 
you: I am going back to London to- 
morrow.” 

“When did Miss Grant come ?” inquired 
Espie, as she proceeded to fasten up her 
sketching materials. 

Everard did not seem to hear her ques- 
tion, but he quickly took her drawing-block 
out of her hand. 

“No, don’t put that away, Espie. Let me 
look at it, please.” 

“You will think it too grey and monoto- 
nous.” 

“‘No; I like it better than anything you 
have done. Do you think you could spare 
it for me?” 

It was the first and only boon that he had 
ever asked ; surely she would grant it. 

There was a naughty sparkle of coquetry 
in this strange girl. She remembered that 
Robin had asked her some weeks before for 
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“‘ Looking up with a startled glance, she saw Everard.” 


a sketch, and she instantly decided to give | for Mrs. St. Denis and Miss Grant, they will 


him this one. 

“I cannot give you this sketch, Mr. St. 
Denis—I intend it for somebody else,— 
somebody who has been very kind to me. 
Besides,” she added, as she closed her port- 
folio, “ you would not care for it. It is only 
a sketch.” 

F . No,” said Everard, with a touch of irony. 
No, you cannot spare it for me—it is only 
a sketch !” 
Espie was about to relent, when he added 


coldly, “It is time I took you back to your | 
friends ; they will be waiting for you. As | 





begin to feel themselves forsaken if I stay 
away any longer.” Then he gave hey his 
| hand and began to help her up the rough 
| slippery path which led to the top of the 
cliff. . 

“Come,” shouted Mr. Alstree, as he 
| looked down on them benevolently from the 
| wooded cliff above—“ come, we are waiting 
| for you young people ;” and forthwith half- 

a-dozen other heads appeared beside him to 
| watch the ascent. 

It was a moment of gratified vanity for 
Espie. She was proud of her friend. 
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That night sne said to herself, with pas- 
sionate earnestness, “ Yes, I do love him— 
just as I should love an elder brother, if I 
had one. I wonder whether I shall be the 
least bit jealous when he marries Miss Grant 
—people say sisters sometimes are.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was the middle of November, and Eve- 
rard St. Denis had not been at Middleton 
since the day after the Clyffewood picnic. 
Edith Lewis had heard from him once or 
twice, but she was not a good correspon- 
dent ; and Everard never wrote to Espie. 

Mrs. St. Denis had gone in October to 
visit her friends in Ireland, and she had not 
yet returned. 

Espie was alonein her own room, leaning 
against the stone mantlepiece, with her head 
buried in her hands. She was not praying, 
except with the mute appeal which all dumb 
misery makes to God. She was not crying; 
her unhappiness was too deep for that, She 
was hardly even thinking. It was as if an 
inarticulate sorrow had caught her soul in its 
relentless grasp, and veiled all the life round 
about her in a shadowy mist. 

Yet there was no apparent reason for her 
sadness. It seemed to be outside her own 
identity, independent ot her reason and her 
will, like some overpowering physical force, 
swooping down upon her, and holding her to 
the ground in spite of herself. Her cousin 
had been a little more self-contained and dis- 
tant than usual, Matilda had scowled at hera 
little, Mrs. Alstree had looked askance at 
because she had not called on her la 
These were the only reasons for depréssid: 
which the most clear-sighted onlooker could 
have discovered, nay, the only source of 
trouble of which Espie herself was aware. 
They were annoyances perhaps, but they 
were certainly not enough to account for her 
present mood of overburdening grief. 

At last she determined to wrench herself 
away from its power, and, springing to her 
feet, she caught up her hat and jacket and 
rushed out into the garden. She was checked 
by a gentle tapping on the window. She 
went back in obedience to the summons, 
hurriedly and automatically buttoning her 
jacket and setting her hat straight. Her 
cousin came to the door to meet her. 

“ Where are you going, Espie?” 

“IT don’t know, Cousin Edith; I thought 
I should enjoy being out in the wind.” 

“You look very wild, my dear; your 
jacket requires brushing, and you have for- 
gotten your tie.” 





SS 

“T will go and put it on.” 

“When you come down again, will you 
bring my purse with you? I shall be glad if 
you will go into the market for me.” 

Espie was thankful to have a definite errand 
instead of drifting aimlessly. Soon she was 
in the streets. The fresh air brought a 
colour into her cheeks and new light into 
her eyes. It was a dull autumn day, but the 
wind was pure and fresh, and as she hurried 


along St. John’s Street the load that weighed 


her down grew lighter and the tears could 
fise to her eyes. 

. Ah,” she thought to herself, “ to-morrow 
is St. Cecilia’s Day! Mr. St. Denis told me 
once that he generally came home for the 
festival at St. Magdalene’s, and the music to- 
morrow is to be unusually good. I wonder 
how Mr. St. Denis will like my new crimson 
dress ; I am afraid it is a shade too bright. 
I hope he will come. How good and 
patient he always is, Well,” and this time 
the tears quite came, “ he always believes in 
me, always loves me.” 

But she had no more time for thought, for 
as she crossed. the market-place she met 
Mrs. Alstree. 

“ Oh, Espie,” she said, “ let us walk on to- 
gether! I am hurrying home to make the 
tea for that wilful nephew of mine: he has 
been boating up at Clyffewood, and I know 


he will come in hungry.” 


“Isn't it very dangerous up there?” said 
Espie, and then the next minute she bit her 
lip with annoyance at her foolish speech, 
for Mrs. Alstree turned very pale as she 
answered—  * 

“Ves, itis dangerous, decidedly; and he 
insists on ‘taking that light skiff of a boat. 
Talkto him, Espie;fiext time you see him: you 
have more influence with him than any one.” 

Espie promised that she would. 

Early that afternoon Everard St. Denis 
had returned to Middleton. He had for- 
gotten all about St. Cecilia’s Day and the 
festival at St. Magdalene’s, but he had come 
in answer to a letter from Edith Lewis, who had 
written to say that she thought he was mak- 
ing a mistake in hiding his love from Espie. 
The servant who opened the door to him, 
and told him that Mrs. St. Denis would not 
return until the following day, noticed how 
tired and ill he looked. 

But he would not eat anything or stay to 
rest. He hurried along into St. John’s 
Street to call on Edith Lewis. Matilda was 
away for her annual holiday, and his knock 
was answered by a young girl who was a 


| stranger to him 
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« Missis is out,” she said. 
one to meet Miss Espie.” 


“TI think she’s | that rescue had come too late and that both 


were dead. But it was not so. The one 


“Will she be home soon?” St. Denis! was taken and the other left. 


asked. ‘ 
“She’s only just gone,” answered the girl. 


Everard was too restless to wait. 

“T needn’t leave my name,” he said. 
will call again in an hour or two.” 

Then he strode away to do battle with the 
mingled thoughts and impulses awakened by 
Edith’s letter. It was a lovely evening, and 
he turned towards the river. His mind was 
haunted by memories of his last meeting 
with Espie, and involuntarily he found him- 
self rapidly nearing the spot where he had 
found her sketching. 

He fancied he saw a late forget-me-not 


“Ty 





among the reeds at the river’s edge, and he | 


scrambled down the wooded cliff to gather 
it. Suddenly he paused midway, startled by 
a loud despairing cry which thrilled him with 
horror. 

Drifting in the water below lay Robert 
Davidson’s boat, keel uppermost. 


St. Denis would have known that boat | 


among a hundred, for he had been with his 
pupil when he bought it, and had tried in 
vain to dissuade him from the choice. 

To throw off his coat and plunge into the 
water was the work of an instant. He saw 
the face he knew so well gleam white in the 
November twilight, and summoning all his 
energies for one supreme effort, he struck 
out into the river and caught Robert by the 
arm just as he was being swept down into 


the rapids by an overwhelming current. The | 


young man had been seized with cramp soon 
after his boat capsized, and he was quite 
helpless. Everard feared his own strength 
was going, but with the thought that Robert’s 
life meant Espie’s happiness, there came to 
him new possibility of efrort, and for three 
dreadful minutes he fought against the 
stream. Then, feeling his faculties over- 


| 
| 


| blue sky overhead. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE next morning Espie arranged with 
unusual care the soft folds of deep lustrous 
crimson in the dress which her cousin had 
chosen for her. She had braided up her 
dark hair in a pretty wreath, instead of letting 
it wander at will over her shoulders, and she 
wore a little silver chain which Everard had 
bought for her when they were in Switzerland 
together. 

It was one of those rare sunshiny morn- 
ings that come sometimes in the autumn, like 
the cool shadow of a summer's day. There 
was a golden languor in the air and a dreamy 
The last yellow leaves 
came fluttering down from the acacia-trees, 
and a melancholy sweet-voiced robin piped 
among the branches. 

Soon after breakfast, Miss Lewis sent 
Espie to inquire whether Mrs. St. Denis had 
returned, saying that it would be pleasant to 
go to St. Magdalene’s together, and then to 
induce Mrs. St. Denis to dine with them 
afterwards. 

“But I fancy Mr. St. Denis meant to 
come,” objected Espie. “He spoke of 
being here for the festival.” 

“His mother does not expect him for three 
weeks or more ; I don’t think he is likely to 
be here.” 

Miss Lewis spoke with a certain chill 
decision which put an end to further argu- 
ment; but Espie could not rid herself of the 


| conviction that Everard had come home. 


clouded, he roused his failing powers and | 


called loudly for help. He was dimly aware 
that a boat was coming into sight, but long 
before it had reached them the 
had lost consciousness and were floating 
helplessly with the current. 


two men | 


Locked arm in arm, the river carried them | 


on resistlessly and swept them into a deep 
pool some hundred yards lower down the 
stream. 

Meanwhile Everard’s shout 
heard, and help was at hand. 


had been 
Four strong 


young oarsmen had rowed down the river 
after the drowning men, and now dragged 


the bodies ashore. 


At first it was feared 


In her heart there was a quiet waiting as for 
some stroke of destiny which should not be 
wholly evil, and still all her thought was ot 
this one man. 

As she walked swiftly up St. John’s Street 
she saw in the distance, but rapidly advanc- 
ing towards her, a brisk, bright-eyed little 
woman, who was Miss Lewis’s special aver- 
sion. 

This Mrs. Lindsay was well known for her 
kindliness of heart and her glibness of 
tongue. She was the newsvendor of the 
district, and besides taking a really sympa- 
thetic interest in births, deaths, and mar- 


| riages, she took an inexplicable delight in 





creating a sensation by the newness and un- 
expectedness of her information. 

Espie was keenly aware that a conversation 
with Mrs, Lindsay would this morning be 
peculiarly irritating; but Mrs. Lindsay had 
promised to find work for a young sempstress 
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in whom she was interested, and it was im- 
portant to know whether she had been suc- 
cessful. She determined to speak about it 
at once. But she soon saw that this was not 
a question of choice. Mrs. Lindsay was 
swiftly approaching her with both hands held 
out in eager greeting. 

“* My dear child,” she exclaimed, “I have 
had such a shock. He was such a friend of 
mine.” 

Espie looked at her wonderingly. 

“Drowned, my love! Everard St. Denis 
is drowned !” 

Espie quickly withdrew her hands. 

“TIT am sure the whole town loved that 
young man. And now to think that his poor 
mother will come home to find him dead!” 

“It is not true,” said Espie fiercely. 
“There is some mistake.” 

But at this moment Mrs. Lindsay caught 
sight of Robert Davidson, and hoping to re- 
ceive from him a fresh supply of interesting 
details, she bade Espie a hurried farewell. 

But Mr. Davidson refused to be detained. 
He hardly needed to glance at Espie’s 
blanched face and dilated eyes to guess the 
topic Mrs. Lindsay had chosen. After a 
moment of trembling hesitation the girl had 
turned towards home again, and the young 
man strode rapidly after her. 

‘* Espie!” 

His voice was hoarse and unnatural, and 
the tears rose slowly into Espie’s stunned, 
bewildered eyes as she saw the agony of 
compassion in his. 

For a moment she could not speak ; then, 
as they walked quickly down the street to- 
gether, she said suddenly, “Is she gone? 
You won’t let her come to call?” in such a 
beseeching helpless voice that Robert feared 
for a moment that she had lost her reason. 

Then for the first and only time in his life 
he swore a great oath. 

Espie started as if an electric shock had 
passed across her. 

Mastering herself for a moment, she laid 
her hand lightly on his arm and looked up at 
him imploringly. 

“* He would not have liked it,” she said. 

Robert could not answer her. 

A sudden light seemed to flash across her. 

“You were boating yesterday,” she said 
quickly. ‘“ Was he with you?” 

“My struggles dragged him down,” said 
Robert briefly. “I wish to God I was 
dead !” 

They had reached the door of Espie’s 
home ; but she lingered for a moment before 
she entered. And again she answered in 





tones of low entreaty, “ He would not have 
liked to hear you talk so. It is the will of 
God ;” and then her voice broke into sobs, 
and she was gone. 

“Ts it fate or is it God?” he muttered. 
“ F7e would have said it was God.” 

‘There are a great many pretty abstractions 
and a great deal of dilettanti enthusiasm and 
vague religiosity which will vanish at the 
touch of death or sorrow. For the first time 
through the mists of his self-conscious theories 
Robert faced the realities of life, and he who 
comes near to the Real must come closer to 
God, for reality is truth, and He is the 
Truth. Even in the cross-grained facts of 
this perplexing world men may find the first 
rudimentary alphabet with which to spell 
out the Ideal which is divine. 

How Espie told her cousin that Everard 
St. Denis was dead she never quite knew, 
but in that moment of supreme love and sor- 
row, the two women met soul to soul. They 
could never again live side by side in 
mutual loneliness. 

Espie was cruel to herself. She was too 
young to see things in their true proportions, 
and she blamed herself with an exaggerated 
bitterness. 

“Had she not parted from Everard with- 
out one word of farewell? Had not her idle 
coquetry for ever spoiled the memory of 
their parting ? Had she not refused his last 
request?” 

It was so that she scourged herself relent- 
lessly. 

Sorrow had not come in the sentimental 
guise her childish mind had pictured. It 
came rather as a humiliating lash wounding 
her from head to foot; yet, for the first time, 
she entered into the mystery of life, and she 
would not, if she could, have turned back. 
Through all her anguish of self-torture she 
knew that the prayer she prayed long since 
was being answered. Was not Pain God’s 
messenger? and was it not through suffering 
that men entered into a diviner fellowship ?” 


CHAPTER X. 


Lonc years had passed, and Robert Da- 
vidson had grown old. His home was in 
New England—a beautiful home with all 
that wealth or love could give. One winter's 
evening as he sat before the crackling fire 
in his library, with his wife at his side and 
his golden-haired grandchild, Espinette, on 
a footstool at his feet, the little girl pointed 
to two sketches, one on either side the mantle- 
piece, and asked who had painted them. 

“Tell me first which you like best, Nettie; 
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the sad one with the grey mist over it, or the 
other with the great golden clouds across the 
sky and the crimson light upon the river?” 

“J think they are both sad,” said the 
child, “and I like them both.” 

“ They were painted,” answered the grand- 
mother, “ by some one who is very dear to 
your grandfather and to me.” 

“ Was it Aunt Espie?” asked the child. 

‘Yes,” said the old lady, “it was Aunt 
Espie.” 

“How did you get the sketches, grand- 
papa? Did Aunt Espie give them to you?” 

“No, dear ; her drawing-master, Mr. Als- 
tree, found them one day as he was turning 
over her folio, and awhile afterwards he 
offered to sell these pictures with some oi 
his own. He knew that Mrs. St. Denis, who 
lived with Espie and her cousin, was at that 
time very ill, and that the money would be 
welcome in the little household ; though he 
was quite sure also that Espie would refuse 
it unless he could assure her that she had 
earned it.” 

“ And so you bought the pictures, grand- 
papa?” 

“ T knew nothing about them at first ; but 
Alstree sent them to an exhibition in Middle- 
ton with two paintings of his own, and to 
his great delight they were accepted and well 
hung. I sawthem and bought them without 
knowing whose they were. Of course I 
found out at last. After that Espie was able 
to do a good deal of artist’s work in her 
leisure hours, and to provide many little 
luxuries for her cousin and Mrs, St. Denis ; 
but to my mind she never painted anything 
so beautiful as those two little pictures.” 

“ Grandmamma,” asked the child, “ have 
you ever seen Aunt Espie ?” 

“No, Nettie; but I love her for your 
grandfather’s sake, because, when he was a 
wild boy, he loved her, and she helped him 
to be good.” 

She did not add that the child’s grand- 
father had tried in vain to win Espie for a 
wife; though that too was a part of her know- 
ledge. 





heaven, and all the young people tell her 
their troubles, and the children love her as if 
she were a mother to them—so at least the 
French pastor writes to me.” 

“But, grandpapa, you haven’t answered 
my question. Why doesn’t she come to see 
us? You told me that her cousin died a few 
months ago ; surely there is nothing to keep 
her from us now.” 

“‘ She has made her house a hospital for all 
the sick children of the country round, and 
she will not leave them.” 

“Why did she go to live in that French 
village, grandpapa, when all her triends were 
in England?” 

“ Tt was in that village that one, whom she 
loved very dearly, spent the first years of his 
boyhood. He was buried there beside his 
father, and the place will always be dear to 
her for his sake.” 

The old man’s voice shook a little, and 
the grandmother leaned forward to smooth 
Nettie’s hair, as she said softly, “ Hers is a 
beautiful story, Robin.” 

‘Yes, dear,” replied the old man, ‘‘and so 
is Ours.” 

There was a moment’s silence, in which 
nothing was heard but the crackling of the 
pine-logs in the open grate. 

Then the child said dreamily, “I see now 
why Aunt Espie never married.” 

“ Nettie,” said her grandmother, “ you are 
too young to understand.” 

But the child blushed deeply, and in her 
heart she understood well. 


CHAPTER 


Ir was a still summer night, and Espinette 
Lewis sat at the open window, looking out 
upon the sea. She had been watching by a 
sick child, and now, as the morning drew 
near, the little sufferer had found rest in 
sleep. The clock had struck three, and 
Espie remembered that the morrow was her 
birthday. She rose softly and reached an old 
leather-bound journal which her cousin had 
given her on her death-bed, bidding her read 
it when this day should come round. She 


XI. 


The old man did not answer; he only | sat down again by the window and began to 


looked at her lovingly. 

“Where is Aunt Espie now?” said the 
child. ‘ Why doesn’t she come to see me? 
You know she is my godmamma, and that is 
why I call her ‘ Aunt,’ so I certainly ought 
to see her.” 

“ Ever since the year before Mrs. St. Denis 
died, she has been living in a little fishing 
village on the French coast, where all the old 
people look upon her as an angel from 








turn the pages. She smiled as she read, for 
the record began with tender lamentations 
over Matilda’s uncouth ways. Then a golden 
curl fell out, and on the page where it 
had lain hidden the names of John’s chil- 
dren were written. She was about to close 
the book when she noticed a faded blue 
ribbon which marked one day in the follow- 
ing year. 

The journal opened easily there, and she 
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started as she glanced down the page. What | when she lifted her face once more, it was 
was this? “July —, early morning . . wild | beautiful with a divine happiness. Surely in 
roses .... Everard St. Denis .. . loved! the dewy air of the summer there came to 
Espie—to him the one woman in the world,” | her the breath of wild roses, and through 
—this was how the words swam before her. | her heart there played the music of eternal 
Then for the first time in her life Espie | youth. 

knew how much Everard had loved her. As | She looked out, and all the golden stars in 
she knelt before the open window, the tide | the wide heaven looked down upon the 
of thankfulness that swept through her heart | great sea, while far away in the East arose 
was almost more than she could bear. But | the first faint pron-ise of the dawn. 








NIGHT. 
i” Thine own temple, Lord, I waiting stand, 
Bright stars above, the night is wond’rous fair, 
And beauty lingers on the moonlit air, 
A holy quiet rests o’er sea and land ; 
Calm is the face of heaven, Peace broodeth there ; 
As when a mother gently lifts her hand, 
To hush her child, and bid its murmur cease, 
So yonder forest waves, and whispers “ Peace ; 
Oft have I stood in Nature's solitudes alone— 
Breathless, for God was there; yet ne’er so blest, 
Nor felt so near the footstool of His throne, 
Nor understood how like to prayer is Rest, 
Rest in His love, which saith, “ Thy way is best ; 
What is, let that be, Lord ; Thy will be done.” 
LYNTON, Septemb:r, 1880. : WALTER BAXENDALE. 
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THE SWALLOW’S NEST. 


“The swallow hath found a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my 


ing, and my God.’ 


’—PSALM lxxxiv. 3. 


By THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


ble is one of the Psalms composed 
during the captivity in Babylon. The 
plaintive wail of the exile is heard in each of 
its lines. Far away is his native land. Its 
mountains are too distant to make even a 
faint line of purple cloud at the farthest 
extremity of the wide plains. The captive 
dwells with a yearning tenderness upon the 
memories of the past, and contrasts his own 
helpless imprisonment with the liberty which 
some of his people enjoy of going on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy City, and taking part 
gn the services of the Temple there. He 
ehvies even the birds of passage, which are 
free to go wherever they please. The 
swallow especially comes up before his mind, 
whose Hebrew name, meaning freedom, and 
denoting its love of liberty and the impossi- 
bility of keeping it in captivity, has a deep 
significance to him in his mournful circum- 
stances. He remembers how it used to 
build its nest in the narrow loopholes in the 
lofty stone walls surrounding the outer court 
of the Temple, in which the brazen altar was 
placed, and how he used, while engaged in 
the holy services, to watch its swift move- 
ments as it darted in and out, and skimmed 
the atmosphere in its short arrowy flights. 
Would that he could borrow its wings, that 
he might hasten to the shrine of his devo- 
tions, and enjoy the blessed privileges of the 
past, to which his long privation had lent a 
dearer value ! 

The swallow, like the robin and the wren, 
is one of the sacred birds of Christendom. 
It does not need to build its nest within 
hallowed precincts to enjoy the right of | 
sanctuary. A gentle, humanising superstition 
has connected it with the higher mysteries of 





the universe, and brought it within the limit 
of a catholic blessing. Its own beauty | 
throws a shield of protection over it; and | 
by rude and gentle natures alike it is re- | 


garded with a feeling of veneration akin to | 


that which pervades the quaint rhymes of 
the “ Ancient Mariner.” 


at this beautiful feeling which extends to a 
few favoured birds and flowers an interest 
in that blessed religion which guards and 
hallows everything that God has made, as an 
earnest that it shall yet embrace all nature. 
It has more and other beauty than the mere 
grace of its form and the glossy sheen of its 
plumage. All the past summers of life 
have shed their halo around it. To the 
careworn mind there is childhood in every 
twitter of its little throat, and in every flash 
of its purple wing. It is full of our own 
human heart. The reappearance every season 
of this little prophet of the year awakens all 
the glad instincts that slumber even in the 
coldest nature. It is associated with long 
days full of light and soft air and dreamy 
beauty, in which every one is inclined to 
imitate the example of the little child who 
woke at earliest dawn and begged to be 
dressed quickly, saying, ‘I must get up 
early—there is so much to do to-day; there 
are so many flowers to be plucked.” This 
fairy Ariel, who is chasing summer for ever 
round the world, brings with it thoughts of 
far-off climes, which the imagination clothes 
with ideal charms, filling the heart with a 
wistful yearning, a longing for wings to flee 
away and beatrest. It has no connection 
with winter gloom or autumn decay, but 
comes when earth is fairest and human life 
is brightest. It is impossible to watch the 
movements of the active, joyous creature 
without feeling some sentiment of love 
towards it. The eye is fascinated, and so is 
the heart, by its wonderful grace and velo- 
city as it wheels its ceaseless and untiring 
flight from sunrise to sunset. If one swallow 
does not make a summer, we certainly can- 
not imagine a summer without this winged 
seraph, that brings into our northern clime 
a glimpse of the glory and mystery of regions 
unknown. 

One of the pleasantest experiences of coun- 
try life is to beawakened at early morn by the 


It makes its nest | twitter of the swallows, and to see the sun- 


under the lowly cottage eaves, almost within | light flashing upon their shining beaks as 


reach of eager childish hands stretched | 
forth from the near dormer window ; but it | 
Is as safe and unmolested there as under the 
porch of the rural sanctuary, whose profound | 


quiet is disturbed only once a week by feet of 
reverent worshippers. Nor can we wonder 





they dart in and out of their nests under the 
eaves. The sound seems to belong more to 
the faint far-off world of dreams which has 
just been left, than to the cold, hard world 
of reality into which one has awakened. It 
has in it thoughts of things of beauty and 
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delight that have been dreamed of or over- 
joyed. The nearness of the nest gives a 
near view of the bird; and what a beautiful 
creature it is, with the glossy blue of its 
slender wings made for rapid flight, and the 
soft snowy whiteness, mingled with a tawny 
hue, of its breast and throat, and the quick 
sparkle of its fearless eye! Scarcely less 
wonderful than itself is the nest which it 
builds, in defiance of the laws of gravity, 
against the smooth masonry of the gable. 
The nest of any bird, if we think seriously 
of it, is a very remarkable object. It is not 
a home for permanent habitation, but a place 
for the rearing of young, to be abandoned 
when that purpose is served. Although the 
same eyrie may be used by the eagle for 
many generations, and the crow may frequent 
the same rookery for hundreds of years, the 
generality of birds use their nests only for 
hatching and nursing. Each spring, as the 
season returns, the bird is guided by an 
instinct as undeviating as the law of gravita- 
tion, to spend weeks in building a warm and 
delicate abode for its future young, while all 
the rest of the year it seeks no other shelter 
for itself than what it finds among the thick 
branches of trees, or in the crevices of rocks, 
or in holes of banks and walls, The nest 
varies in construction according to the pur- 
pose which it serves. If it is used only for 
incubation, it is of the simplest structure, 
being often a mere hollow scratched in the 
bare ground without any regard to form; 
if, on the other hand, it is used both for 
incubation and sheltering the young, it is 
shaped with much care and skill, an ex- 
quisitely rounded cup frosted with lichens 
and packed with green moss, and lined 
with the softest down and hair, looking as if 
it had been turned on a potier’s wheel. 
These gradations in nest-architecture harmo- 
nize with the differences in the bodily struc- 
ture of birds and in their habits and modes 
of life. We recognise a close family resem- 
blance between the nests of birds belonging 
to the same species or order, although occa- 
sional differences may be detected when the 
situation is peculiar and the choice of ma- 
terials limited. It is supposed that the 
nests of birds show no progress during the 
long period they have been under the ob- 
servation of man. ‘The nest of the bird is 
commonly regarded as the equivalent of the 
matrix in other creatures ; and the processes 
which go on unseen and unconsciously in their 
internal economy, are carried on externally 
by the bird, visibly and consciously, by an 
instinct which corresponds with the physio- 





logical law in the former case. Hence the 
product in the one instance is supposed to be 
as fixed and unalterable as in theother. But 
acute observers have noticed, nevertheless, 
that the faculty of nest-building is capable of 
education, and that the first attempts of 
young birds are much more crude and im. 
perfect than those of their parents, or than 
those which they themselves afterwards make, 
The best-constructed nests are formed by 
birds whose young remain a long time in 
them, and thus have more opportunity of 
seeing how they are made. We see almost 
the same display of reasoning powers in the 
selection of locality, choice of materials 
suitable for warmth and concealment, and 
adaptation of parts to requirements, which 
the savage evinces in the construction of his 
rude hut ; and the nests of birds do not vary 
less from generation to generation than the 
abodes of primitive man. The bird-instinct 
seems to be like some lost human sense, 
teaching it what man cannot teach—the 
mystery of our common nature that lies be- 
yond the reach of reason. 

As the swallow’s nest is intended for incu- 
bation and nursing, it is made durable and 
compact. It is said that men acquired the 
first notions of architecture from birds ; and 
according to this theory we are told that 
Doxius, the inventor of clay-houses, took the 
hint from the swallow’s nest. The same 
variety characterizes the one as the other. 
No two in either case are exactly alike. It 
is from want of long-continued observation 
that we fail to discover any progress in the 
construction of the swallow’s nest. M. 
Pouchet, who carefully studied the subject, 
found a decided improvement in the nests 
of swallows at Rouen during his own life- 
time. It is certain that in historical times 
the bird has modified its habits to some 
extent. In pre-Christian ages in this country 
there were no stone buildings. Human 
habitations were mostly circular huts of woven 
twigs, plastered over with clay and covered 
with thatch, affording no suitable coigne of 
vantage for ‘‘ the pendant bed and procreant 
cradle ” of this bird. In these circumstances 
the swallows that visited our country in 
those far-off days built their nests in the 
hollow trunks of aged trees, just as two 
centuries ago they did in the United States of 
America, and still do in those distant regions 
which even at the present day are but partly 
settled. How did they find out the many 
conveniences of stone dwellings for establish- 
ing their nests, and, abandoning their ancient 
retreats, take possession of the gables, friezes, 
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or buttresses, which they now frequent? Did its nest, and they are satisfied. Their 
the instinct of the bird in this respect keep | limited nature is at home in a world that has 
pace with the civilisation of man? The) been straitened to their wants. But man 
association of the swallow’s nest with man’s finds no nest for his hopes, no home for his 
habitation is altogether a curious circum- 
stance. In every department of nature we 
find objects that are brought into closer 
connection with man than others. They 
still continue in a wild state; they are not 
dependent upon human care, and yet they 
are never found at a distance from the 
haunts of man. We gather the stones of 
the earth around us in our dwellings, and 
the trees and flowers of the earth in our 
gardens, and the wild animals that come 
and go in their freedom about our homes, 
in token that humanity by its principles 
extends throughout the whole of nature, 
and that Adam still gives all living things 
their names. Between the swallow’s habi- 
tation and its nature there is a striking 
contrast. We should have expected that 
a bird which is in constant motion, flying 
swiftly through the air, catching its prey on 
the wing, and hardly ever alighting on the 
ground, would build its nest on a branch 
of some slender tree, where it might be 
rocked by the wind like a sailor’s ham- 
mock. Between such a resting-place and 
its own restless habits there would, in our 
estimation, be a suitable harmony. And yet 
the swallow chooses a very different kind 
ofhome. It builds in the corners and under 
the roofs of strong substantial human dwel- 
jings where it may be safe alike from wind 
and rain. It attaches its frail nest to the 
enduring structure of man, that it may 
share in its endurance. It seeks, as the 
psalmist tells us, the vicinity of the altar of 
God, the safe sanctuary of holy places. 
And is there not a profound lesson for 
us in this curious contrast? We, too, 
are wandering creatures, finding no rest 
for the sole of our foot, because God 
has endowed us with a nature so vast 
that only He Himself can satisfy it. We 
are pilgrims and strangers on earth. We 
are migratory like the swallow; and the 
land from whence we have come and to 
which we are hastening is fairer than any 
tropical dream of groves of palm and violet 
skies of unfading summer. We wear im- 
mortal wings within, and no small part of 
the sadness of human life arises from the 
incongruity between our capacities and at-| affections in any created good. Our Saviour 
taimments, our longings and enjoyments, | bids us consider the lilies of the field and 
between the infinite duration of our immortal | the fowls of heaven ; but the pity of our life 
Spirits and the transitoriness of all things | is that we cannot be as they are—the care- 
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richly provides, and whom she perfectly 
satisfies. We are the cuckoo in her nest; and 


even though we should be fed and clothed | 


with unfailing regularity, without a care of our 
own, we should still have the burdens, the 
yearnings, and regrets imposed upon us, 
because of our godlike nature, and the 
awful freedom which has been given to us to 
sin and to suffer. Amid the whirl of circum- 
stances, the changes of time, and the groan- 
ings and travailings together of the whole 


creation because of our want of adaptation to | 


it, and our violation by our sins of its holy | 


peace and beauty, how needful, then, is it 
that we should build our trust on the Rock 
that is higher than ourselves ; that we should 
seek in aim and affection and action the 
City which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God? God’s house, and all 
that it represents, affords to us here the only 
adequate shelter, the only sure place of 
safety. There only, in the place where 
God’s honour dwelleth, do we find rest to 
our souls, the higher fellowship which en- 
nobles duty, sanctifies sorrow, and enriches 
life above all else. There only do our 
burdens fall off our spirits, our cares and 
perplexities subside into a divine calm, and 
the mysteries of the world reveal a clue 
which guides us safely through them to a 
glorious issue. There the true business of 
life is transacted. We need the things of 
the world, the sense of human fellowship in 
our daily life, that through them we may 
know God and ourselves in the light of God. 
But we need higher things than these, and 
a grander association. 

The swallow, aerial as is its flight, transient 
as is its stay, graceful and ethereal as is its form, 
nevertheless builds its nest of the common 
clay of the ground ; but compensates for the 
seeming degradation by attaching that nest to 
the home of man and the very altar of God. 
And so God has made our bodies of the 
dust of the earth, and closely connected our 
life with it. We must make our nest of clay. 
But while by our bodies we belong to one 
set of circumstances, we belong by our souls 
to another and higher. Parts of a passing 
material world, so far as our corporeal nature 
is concerned, we have a personality that has 
nothing in common with the dust of the 
earth, with its decay and death. We are 
immortal guests dwelling within a transient 
house of clay, that must one day crumble 
and fall and be resolved into the elements 
out of which it was built. And we, too, 


must build our clay-nest against the house 
of God, near the very altar of heaven, if 
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its vanity and insignificance are to be re. 


deemed, if we are to learn most richly the 


meaning of our discipline, and find strength 
to endure unto the end, and lay up provision 
in a storehouse which death cannot rifle. 

The swallow, as we have seen, has changed 
its habits within historical times. It has left 
the woods and frequented the haunts of 
man: it has ceased to build its nest upon 
the trees, and with its friendly masonry has 
attached itself to our houses. To its own 
natural, less commodious dwelling, it has 
preferred that which is offered to it by man, 
And surely we may learn a lesson from it in 
regard to the great change of habit which we 
must all undergo if we are to be saved. We, 
too, must build the home of our spirits, not 
amid the passing and perishing things of the 
world, but amid the things that remind us of 
God and eternity. We are strangers and 
sojourners on earth ; but if we hide ourselves 
in the secret place of the Most High, the 
sure, satisfying realities that abide for ever 
will transform for us the vain show of the 
world. Weshall have the same home wher- 
ever the place of our encampment may be, 
whether beside the sweet wells of Elim or the 
bitter waters of Marah ; God shall cover us 
with His feathers, and under His wings shall 
we trust. And in the end we shall exchange 
our earthly house of this tabernacle in which 
we groan, and which shall be dissolved, for 
the building of God, the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

The mode in which the swallow builds its 
nest is equally instructive. If we extend 
to the confiding bird the hospitality which 
is a duty we owe to man and beast, and 
leave it to rear unmolested its “loved man- 
sionry” under our porch or above our win- 
dow, it will amply reward us. We shall find 
that we have been entertaining an angel un- 
awares, sent to teach us wise and tender 
truths which we should do well to heed. The 
little creature has itself been taught by a 
wonderful instinct to make its nest of the 
size exactly necessary to contain the future 
young, and to furnish it in the proper manner; 
and it has learned by slow degrees to modify 
its shape so as to afford more room for its 
inmates, and to protect them better from rain, 
cold, and foreign enemies than the old nests. 
The mortar with which it builds is mud 
from cart-ruts, sides of wells, and such like 
places. This it makes more adhesive by 
moistening it with some salivary fluid of its 
own, kneading it thoroughly, and forming it 
into a solid mass with much patience and 
skill, adding bits of broken straw and dry 
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pents to make it hold together. On one 
occasion, during an unusually dry season, 
when no natural mud was to be got, a friend 
kept one spot well watered, from whence the 
swallows got their supply of building materials, 
to the great astonishment of some inquisitive 
sparrows which flitted down to the place 
immediately after their visit, and could not 
understand what they wanted there when 
there was no food to be found. The wisdom 
and foresight which the swallow displays in 
the use of the mortar are not unworthy of a 
reasoning mind. Instead of working con- 
tinually at building the nest until completed, 
it takes more than a week for the process. 
Each morning it finishes a certain portion of 
its task by the first light of the sun, and then 
gives up work for the rest of the day. In 
this way each layer of mud has time to dry 
and consolidate before the next is added, and 
the safety of the structure is not endangered 
by imprudent haste. The little bird takes 
time to perfect its work—to make it secure 
and lasting ; and its patience and persever- 
ance are rewarded in the end by finding itself 
the possessor of a tiny edifice of loam as 
wonderful and as admirably adapted for its 
purpose as anything which the Temple of 
Solomon itself had to show. It will last many 
seasons, and may continue to be used as a 
family mansion for several generations, need- 
ing little or no repairs each spring. In this 
respect the swallow’s nest rebukes our undue 
haste to accomplish our human tasks, our 
attempts to produce great results with the 
least expenditure of time and labour. This 
vice lies at the root of all our inferior and un- 
stable workmanship. The nations of old 
built slowly, and they built as if for eternity. 
It is almost as difficult to dig a stone out of 
an old Roman building as it was to extract 
it from its original quarry. How different 
from the houses which we construct with un- 
tempered mortar, and hasty, careless work- 
manship, and which consequently need con- 
tinual repairs, are never satisfactory, and 
hardly last out a single generation ! 

The swallow’s nest has a wise lesson for 
us in the building of many other structures, 
mental and moral as well as material. To 
labour steadily and to wait patiently is the 
precept which it enforces. Only by slow and 
cautious degrees can any human effort reach 
perfection. ‘The secret of success is to bide 
our time, and allow our work to settle and 
acquire the compactness and solidity which 
mature consideration alone produces. Every 
day something should be attempted, some- 
thing won, by which to earn our night’s re- 
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pose. Iam reminded by the happy toil of 
the swallow building its nest outside my 
study window, that if I would produce in the 
arduous labour of the brain results as satis- 
factory and enduring, I must imitate its 
procedure, and add tier to tier to the palace 
of thought with the same deliberate self- 
denying slowness, and commingle the bright 
activity of the hour of insight with the dull 
but needful patience of the hour of revision. 
Especially in the growth of the spiritual being, 
the formation of the Christian character, do 
we need to act upon the swallow’s motto of 
“ Haste is slow.” We must not force our 
higher nature into premature or impatient 
development lest it become weak and un- 
stable. Like all Nature’s operations, which 
proceed by a wise and orderly progression 
from the seed to the blade, and from 
the blade to the ear, and from the ear to 
the full corn in the ear, never anticipating 
at any stage what belongs to a more 
advanced one, never exhibiting an abnormal 
precocity, the kingdom of heaven in us 
should develop its germinating fulness with 
the same ease and quietude and steady pro- 
gress. There need be no anxiety on our 
part in thus tarrying the Lord’s leisure, for 
the work is His more than it is ours, and He, 
like every true workman, has respect unto 
the work of His own hands, so that what 
He has begun He will complete, and perfect 
that which concerneth us. And what we 
are to do in regard to the work of our own 
souls, we are taught by the same object- 
lesson to do in regard to the work of build- 
ing up the house of God in the world. We 
must not disregard the day of small things, 
but labour on faithfully and patiently. What 
God requires is not our success, but our 
work, for it will teach us as nothing else can 
do what is the true value of our own life and 
that of others. 

As the swallow builds its nest by minute 
accretions, and deems no particle of clay 
too small to be of use, as it makes its 
precious nest of the humblest materials, 
so let us deem no opportunity too small 
for service, no human being so sunk in 
vice and ignorance as to be beneath our 
regard ; remembering that the nest of clay 
which we are constructing is for the rearing 
of immortal souls, And as the bird uses its 
own saliva, parts with a portion of its own 
substance, to cement its nest, so should we 
expend in the precious labour of winning 
souls and building up this spiritual house 
not made with hands, not what costs us no- 
thing, but what may involve much self-denial 
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and self-sacrifice; not the light toil of our 
leisure moments, but the sweat of our soul in 


our busiest ; remembering that He for whom | 


we labour made clay of His own spittle with 
which to open the eyes of the blind; and in 
the crowning consummation of His work gave 
Himself for us on the cross. The first crea- 
tion formed us out of the dust of the earth 


without toil or trouble; the new creation opens | 


our blind eyes by the addition to the dust of 
the earth of a part of the very substance 


of the Saviour, by the expenditure of much | 


toil, and sorrow, and suffering. And in this 


we must imitate His example if we are to be | 
successful master-builders. No labour of ours | 


will endure—form part of the eternity of God 


——. 
| —unless it be mingled not only with faith 
and prayer, as the swallow’s nest is con. 
structed of bits of straw to give the clay 
strength and coherence, but also, like the 
swallow’s nest, with a part of ourselves, with 
the love, and the sympathy, and the self. 
denial of our souls, The instinctive, uncon- 
scious love of the swallow for its prospective 
young is shown by the sacrifice of itself in 
the building of its home; and our love for 
the little children, to use the apostle’s words, 
of whom we travail in birth again until Christ 
be formed in them, should be shown by 
a similar self-sacrifice, only conscious and 
willing, and greater in degree as the object is 
so much more important. 
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Il. 


RAVELLING invalids who rejoice in 

grand hotels, in the amusements of dress- 
ing, dining, and promenading, had certainly 
better not come to Capri. Nice, Mentone, and 
Monaco are much more after their pattern. 
But wanderers who are sufficient to them- 
selves, who can settle down in a place, do 
their own work, and find their own amuse- 
ments without being dependent on any ex- 
ternal entertainments, might spend here week 
after week, and month after month, and 
always find something new. 

I should have liked to spend a whole week 
instead of half a day in examining this villa 
of Tiberius. It must have extended all over 
the hill, now terraced with olives, almost 
every terrace being formed on what was 
evidently a house-roof, possibly the habita- 
tions of the numerous slaves. On the hill- 
top dwelt the luxurious master. Portions of 
his domestic chambers, his stables, his large 
reservoirs for water, his theatre, his baths, still 
remain, easily recognisable by those acquainted 
with ancient Roman architecture. 

How grand and solid this must have been, 
and how different from our own, no one can 
travel in Italy without perceiving. Our build- 
ings are for a century or so—or for a lease of 
ninety-nine years—but they built for ever, 
both outside the earth and under it. Almost 
as perfect as if made yesterday is the mosaic 
pavement of the sloping road, down which 
were carried in litters the Emperor and his 
guests to the sea-baths, of which huge frag- 
ments of masonry still remain. And the 





| arches of several underground chambers, 


lately discovered by a proprietor in building 
his house—and built into it, with the cool 
appropriation and amalgamation of old and 
new, which is in Italy so amusing and so 
sad—are solidly useable still, even after 
cighteen hundred years. 

Chambers like these and long underground 
passages are said to exist everywhere, honey- 
combing the hill, and communicating between 
the villa of Tiberius and other points of the 
island. And under the town of Capri—which 
needs it sore!—there is supposed to be a 
complete system of Roman drainage, on the 
principle of the Cloacze maxime ; which, if 
any enterprising engineer would find, and 
make use of, he would confer a lasting benefit 
on the little community. 

But the dread of fever, which had haunted 
us every step in horrible Naples, fled like a 
shadow as we stood on the breezy top of 
Timberio, looking down on the docca between 
it and Sorrento, as Augustus must often have 
looked, watching the wheat-ships sailing in 
from Alexandria. And from this very spot, 
too, Tiberius must have gazed, in an agony 
of suspense, upon that tiny dot on the blue 
sea,—the galley that he was certain bore 
to him the news of the result of his letter, 
suggesting, which meant commanding, the 
deposition of Sejanus. This solitary island- 
peak—from it he must have governed, or 
fancied he governed, the whole world. 

If a highly civilised, it was at heart a 
wholly demoralised and brutal world. That 
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precipice,—several hundred feet of sheer per- | vines still, and I can dance, too, as the 
pendicular rock, with foaming, boiling sea at | signora may observe.” 


the bottom,—we look at it shuddering, and | 
wonder whether the old Emperor did really | 
cast down it his offending slaves, as tradition | 
says. And what was the truth about the 
sacrifices in that temple of Minerva, or the 
other temple of Neptune, of which, scanning 
intently the main-land, we can still see some 
fragmentary columns? As we gaze upon | 
the same view that must have met all these | 
long-dead eyes, centuries of history seem to 
pass before us; centuries wherein this tiny 
island was the heart of the civilised world. 
The past grows strangely real, and the pre- 
sent dwindles down, till one’s own genera- 
tion seems a span as short as that of the 
flowers, violets, anemones, cyclamen, that 
deck the hill-side—as they have done for 
hundreds of years; just springing up and 


perishing. Yet while they last, how sweet | 


they are! 

And how sweet was existence at this 
minute, in spite of the ghost of old Tiberius 
and his cruelties ! 

“Would the signora like to see a taran- 
tella danced?” asked the girl who had shown 
us the fatal rock, duly throwing a stone down 
and counting the seconds—oh, so many! 
—till it plunged into the water below. 
Her black eyes glittered as if she were glad 
of any possible excuse for dancing; as the 
signora certainly was for enjoying the sight 
of it, or anything else that was pleasant in 
this most delectable country. 

So within five minutes there was collected 
a joyous quartette—two girls, a boy of twelve, 
and an old man, whom they fetched from 
his work in the vineyard below. He threw 
down his spade and pruning knife, and began 
to foot it as lightly and cleverly as any of 
them. 

Most tourists know the tarantella—that 
most picturesque and dramatic dance—the 
delight of the Italian peasants, and for which 


they seem ready at all times, as the Irish for | 


a jig, and the Highlanders for a reel. It is 
danced, I believe, especially well at Capri, 
and was so here, accompanied by a wonder- 
fully old woman on the tambourine. The 
prettiest thing of all was the intense enjoy- 
ment of the performers. 

“Oh, yes ; I like dancing ; I have danced 
all my life,” said the old man when he sat 
down, hot and breathless, but not by any 
means exhausted. “I was sixty-eight last 


So, wiping his brows and re-arranging his 
shirt-sleeves, the honest old fellow made us 
his adieux with that sweet Italian courtesy so 
pleasant and so universal, and descended 
again to his vines. 

Innocent as gay seems to be life in Capri. 
But it was not always so. In the time of 
King Bomba many of the political sospetti of 
Naples used to be exiled here; “‘ requested ” 
to spend a few months, or years, at Capri, 
where they were under as careful surveillance 

_as Napoleon at Elba. Many stories are still 
current of that reign of terror, so little distant 
from our own times, yet recording tyrannies 
as black as those of the Roman emperors 
who spent their holiday leisure in this favour- 
ite island. Two true stories were told us 
while leaning on the low wall of the piazza, 
watching the lilac glow of the unseen sunset, 
colouring all that lovely curve of coast— 
Sorrento, Castellamare, Pompeii, Torre del 
| Greco, up to Naples itself, which looked so 
| beautiful in the distance, the Palace and the 
Castle of St. Elmo crowning its heights. 

“Yes, in Bomba’s time curious things used 
| to happen in that said palace. Once his 
| Majesty entertained at dinner a particular 
friend, z.e. a suspected enemy ; bade him an 

| affectionate addio, and courteously accom- 
| panied him to the very door. There, just 
| outside it, he found himself seized by the 
police. ‘Impossible!’ cried the  unfor- 
tunate. ‘I have just dined with the King 
—only this instant parted from his Majesty.’ 
‘ Nevertheless, here is his Majesty’s war- 
rant for the Castle of St. Elmo.’ Which the 
prisoner entered that night, and never 
quitted more.” 

There was another story, which I shall 
always think of in remembering that pretty 
little piazza and its innocent shops, where 
one never could get anything one wanted, 
and where the extraordinary muddle of 
languages— English and German, Italian 
and French—over doors and in windows, was 
quite bewildering. 

Two “sospetti,” honourable, respectable, 
professional men, received orders to quit 
Naples for Capri. There they remained for 
many months, living the simplest of lives, 
and apparently not even acquainted with 
one another, though supposed to be friends 
and political conspirators. At last, when 
suspicion had. almost ceased, one more plan 





| 
| 





May, and I have had eleven children. Four 
of them are dead, but seven are alive still. 
And I am strong; I can work among the 


| once, secretly, to his friend Signor B 


was tried. An old woman came rushing in 
to Signor A , imploring him to come at 
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who was dying. Signor A 


went, to find | 


This novel “habit” is, however, in the 


it all a ruse, and himself seized and im-| course of being acquired. Our “ padrone,” 


prisoned. The two gentlemen were afterwards | 
publicly whipped in this little quiet piazza | 
—one so severely that he very soon died. 


which even the wholesome sway of the 
“ Re galantuomo” and the hopes of “ Italia 
unita” cannot yet take away, there is many 
a romantic story current in this romantic 
island. Love-stories, of course, principally. 


for instance, besides his native Caprese, could 
both speak and write English, French, and 


| Italian ; but then he had spent two years in 
Besides these tragedies, the memory of; England, and had gained these English 


The extreme beauty of the women, and their | 


high character for purity and faithfulness— 


alas! in the few cases when the devil has | 
entered this Eden he has come in the shape | 


of a “ foreign” gentleman—also the isolation 
of the place, removed from the bad influences 
of the mainland, make Capri a spot which, 
until quite lately, was as primitive and patri- 
archal as could be desired. One scarcely 
wondered to hear that more than one stranger 
—Englishmen especially—had taken to him- 
self a Capri wife, and settled down, like 
Afneas in Latium, safe from the storms 
of the world. And when one looked at the 


fine faces of the wives gradually waking up | 
into intelligence, helped by the natural grace | 


and refinement which seem inherent in 
Italian blood, when one watched the “ dusky 
brood” of children, brown-skinned, active, 
healthy, ready for any amount of wholesome 
English culture in years to come, one was 
tempted to believe that, after all, these rash 
Jorestieri might have done worse—even for 
themselves. 

Mixed marriages are always a certain risk ; 
but I have known many between Italian 
and English turn out very happy. There 
seems a natural affinity, or a harmony in con- 
trariety, between the two races, which often 


ideas which very much added to the comfort 
of his guests. If he has the sense and firm. 
ness to keep to them, to manage his hotel 
with order, cleanliness, and punctuality, to 
institute and maintain that conscientious 
exactitude in all things which it is so difficult 
to find abroad, especially in hotel-life, where 
you get no end of useless luxuries, but 
scarcely any comforts,—I can imagine no 
more delightful and sanitary resting-place 
than the Quisisana Hotel, Capri. 

Especially for that only too numerots and 
too pathetic class of health-seekers, whose 
brains being their sole capital, cannot afford 
to waste money after the fashion of the ordi- 
nary tourist, but even while resting must 
work, and while idling require to find some 
intelligent companionship, or some sufficiently 
vivid interest to make life tolerable for the 
time being. To such travellers I would say, 
Go to Capri. It will never be a “ fashionable 
resort,” the difficulty of going and coming is 
too great; but for those who come and stay 
its advantages are great. 

First, it is inexpensive. Life there is, and 
may easily be kept, simple to a degree, 
Secondly, it is interesting. The archeologist, 
the painter, the student of human nature, 
may there find ceaseless amusement; and 


, the student of any sort will find the one great 


works well, and the combined qualities result | 
| till May it is truly like “the island valley of 


in a most satisfactory third generation. Capri, 
by-and-by, may owe much to its immigrants 
who bring English influence, beneficial En- | 
glish influence-—would that it were always | 
such !—to this simple people, and gradually | 


put into their affectionate, passionate natures | 
the quiet perseverance, the stern truthful- | 


ness, and the absolute probity of the North 
—or at least what the North boasts it has. 
Then, too, will come a sense of the dignity and 


necessity of education, so that future visitors | 


may not receive such an answer as I got, 
when asking whether I should write out the 
list of clothes for the wash in French or 


Italian ? “Oh, whichever the signora pleases. | 


It is only for her own amusement. Nobody | 
here can read or write; it is not our habit at | 
Capri.” 


requisite for brain-work— quiet; without 
dulness. Then, the climate is perfection. 
Even in summer, the height of the little 
island and its constant exposure to sea-breezes 
make it never too hot; but from November 


Avilon,” 


” 


Where never wind Llows loudly. 


—No, I retract ; for once I stood, or rather 
crawled on all fours for safety, along a rocky 
path for fear my head should be blown off! 
But it was a soft and not unkindly wind, 
That cruel east and scathing north, which 
wither you up like grass, and pierce ’ arrow: 
like to the very marrow of your bones, never 


| come here, no more than the continuous 
drizzly rain, damp, and fog, which make life 
a burden to so many of us. 

True, Paradise has its weak points. The 
exquisite greenness which our humid climate 
produces is certainly not here, Arran, and 


| many of the Scottish islands and Highlagis 
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are, for colouring and general “ effects,” far | 


more beautiful than Capri, where vegetation 
withers under the long droughts, which are not 
uncommon, and against which the only resort 
of the islanders is to take their patron saint 
out of his cupboard and institute a special 
festa in his honour. They did so this year, 
after which there ensued such a violent storm 
that the saint was hurriedly put back again 
and told “he was not wanted.” 
Sunday the priest preached a special sermon 
on the occasion, explaining that it had lately 
been supposed bad weather came from 
America ; as it might, to the English heretics ; 
but all good Catholics must see clearly that 
the Capri rain came direct from San Costanzo. 

But the saint never gave us one single 


And next | 


\top of the hill. 





Nor am I faithless to my own land, the 
land I am glad to live in and hope to die in, 
if, on this terribly wet day, I think (with an 
involuntary constriction of the throat and a 
sigh that I try to suppress and can’t) of that 
lovely, sunshiny March day, when, renounc- 
ing my familiar donkey, I descended on foot 
the familiar path to the Marina, and for 
the last time looked up to the heights of 
Timberio and down to the shining waters of 
the little bay below. While between were 
the olive-terraces, the vineyards scarcely 
budding yet, the peach-gardens one mass of 
blossom, and the quaint little town on the 
Farther away, the winding 
road to Anacapri and the various peaks or 
hills, each reminding one of some Roman 


drop all the time we stayed. From early | emperor or medizval pirate, who had left 
dawn, that broke so softly over the smooth | here his mark or his name. Stormy times the 
seas, to silent starlight, when, crossing the | little island has passed through! Yet it looked 
deserted piazza—all Capri seems asleep by | so sweet, so sunny, so completely the abode 
nine P.M.—we used to lean on the low wall | of pleasantness and peace. And all our friends, 
and watch the red glow which at night suc- | Italian and English, young and old, poor 
ceeds the white spiral smoke of the beautiful | and rich, had either accompanied us down 
enemy opposite ; hour after hour of the deli-| to the beach, or were gathered on the little 
cious day seemed to show the island in a new | quay to bid us good-bye— 











aspect, each lovelier than the last. 

Now, as I look out shivering and hear 
the howl of the wild June wind, fierce as any 
equinoctial gale, as I see the mist creeping 
over the mowing-grass and the rain dropping 
from the full-leaved trees, I am forced to 
own that this dear old England of ours has 
its faults, and that, to certain delicate people, 
living in it all the year round is something 
like being married to a very excellent but 
acrid wife. 
ties, we would not part from her for the 


We admire all her good quali- | 


“* Addio, mia bella Capri—addio, addio, 
Dolce memorie d’un tempo felice.” 


So sang the wandering vocalist as the boat 
glided away—(I must confess he had before 
sang us the same song, with an equally tender 
expression, only altering the words to “Addio, 
mia bella Vapoli”—which was a decided mis- 
take.) Still, his voice was so touching, and 
the scene was so sweet, and we might never 
behold it again in this world ! 

It was weak-minded, but I own that in my 


world—but if only she were a trifle more | last sight of Capri I did not see the beauti- 


‘sweet-tempered ! 


| ful island Zo clearly ! 





TWO MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 


By HENRY 


HE inconsistencies of blind intolerance 

are curiously illustrated by the contrasted 
fates of Pierre La Ramée and Thomas Cam- 
panella, who both died in Paris at different 
epochs of the disastrous French 
against the Reformation. Both were inno- 
cent of any design against the established 
religion; both were interested in science 


these were consistent with Catholicism. But 
there the similarity ends. La Ramée, or Ra- 
Wqus, as he is called in the Latinized form of 


crusade | 


| triumph in France. 
and philosophy rather than in theology; and | 
both were inclined to liberal views so far as | 


C, EWART. 


| his name, was a native Frenchman, and lost 


his life through French jealousies. Campa- 
nella was an Italian, who owed the tranquil 
evening of his days to French rivalry with 
Spain. La Ramée began his labours in the 
hopeful times, when it seemed quite possible 
that Protestantism and religious liberty might 
Campanella came to 
Paris when Popery once more sat securely 
enthroned on the dust of some fifty thousand 
martyrs. The reason why one was destroyed 


and the other protected by the sanguinary 
bigotry of the times does not consist in any 
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difference between the tendencies of their 
opinions. For though the men themselves 
might not see it, they both taught loyalty to 
principles which must necessarily overthrow 
the tyranny of Rome. For whatsoever things 
are true tend to the disfavour and final de- 
struction of whatsoever things are false. 
Hence it is that in the pursuits of science, as 
well as in those of religion, men have endured 
the persecutions of Rome. 

Pierre La Ramée* was the son of a poor 
workman, and born in an obscure French 
village in 1515. He must have shown very 
early in life signs of extraordinary energy of 
character ; for at eight years of age, finding 
himself a burden to his father, he started 
alone, and on foot, for Paris, where he suf- 
fered great privations. After being knocked 
about some time he became servant to a rich 
student in the College of Navarre. He proved 
himself a faithful servant, but managed to 
snatch intervals of study, directed probably by 
what he observed or heard in waiting upon 
his master. He made such progress that he 
was soon able to read for himself the works 
of Plato, and his thirst for philosophical 
inquiry was awakened. Such experiences 
as his would be a salutary study for many 
discontented youths who mistake dreamy sel:- 
indulgence for aspiration, and fumble lazily 
with their work in hand because they think 
their souls are too great for it. Let them 
think of La Ramée blacking shoes, brushing 
clothes, and scrubbing dishes, while mean- 
time he runs over in his mind the conjuga- 
tion of a Greek verb, or stimulates his etforts 
to acjuire the language by snatches from a 
Latin translation of Xenophon. We are sure 
that the shoes glistened not the less brightly, 
and the clothes or crockery were not the less 
spotless, for the exercise. Let dreamers learn 
that dreaming by itself nevercomes to anything. 
It is aspiration f/us hard work on the duties 
immediately in hand that makes great men. 

This was La Ramée’s experience. By in- 
dustry and economy he found the means of 
attending various courses of lectures, princi- 
pally on philosophy. By his success in ex- 
aminations he attracted attention, and he 
took the degree of Master of Arts with such 
brilliancy that the sober old examiners were 
stirred to enthusiasm, and could not refrain 
from applause. The subject on which he 
discoursed on that occasion was the defects of 
the Aristotelian philosophy. It will be found 





* For the facts given in the sketch of La Ramée we are in- 
debted to ‘‘ Les Martyres de la Science,’”’ par Gaston Tis- 
sandier, published by Maurice Dreyfous, Paris. The materials 
tor the account of Campanella are partly from his own works 
and partly from his life. 


that on this point Thomas Campanella had 
equally strong views. And, indeed, a revolt 
| against the infallibility of Aristotle was the 
| common mark of liberal thought at that time. 
| But it was not without danger ; for that philo- 
| sopher had been so completely adopted by 
| ecclesiastics that he might have been almost 
| reckoned amongst the fathers of the Church, 
However, the young master escaped censure 
}on that occasion. Probably on taking a 
degree some latitude was allowed for the ex- 
| hibition of cleverness ; but he did not long 
enjoy the same tolerance. 

He obtained an engagement at the College 
of Mans, where he gave lectures on philosophy 
and logic. Fired with the spirit of the times, 

| he was not content simply to exhibit the redis- 
| covered treasures of ancient learning. He 
| directed aspirants beyond the bounds of tra- 
| ditional knowledge, and anticipated Francis 
| Bacon, at least in the desire to improve the 
'means for discovering truth. Collecting a 
number of these lectures, La Ramée wished 
|to publish them; but he was already sus- 
| pected of dangerously liberal tendencies. The 
theological faculty of tie Paris University 
found the books to be heretical in tone, and 
| by a royal decree their publication was pro- 
hibited. Indeed the author himself was in 
| some danger. Some of the authorities de- 
|manded his condemnation to the. galleys, 
where possibly he might have found John 
| Knox a companion in tribulation. His per- 
| secutors were not allowed to proceed to such 
| extremes, but from this time to the date of 
| his murder he had little peace ; yet nothing 


was ever alleged against him that was not 
with equal truth charged against Campanella 
by the Inquisition fifty years afterwards. It 
is possible that professional jealousies were 
one cause of the treatment he received ; but 
however that may be, he struggled on for 
some twenty-five years, sometimes lecturing, 
sometimes deprived of his chair, now in 
Paris and again in exile, but always preferring 
persecution in his native land to the most 
flattering proposals made to him elsewhere. 
At length came the dark days of St. Bartho- 
lomew in 1572, and in that time of horror he 
was denounced as a Huguenot. There is 
some mystery as to the immediate cause of 
his death; but the historian De Thou charges 
it upon Pierre Charpentier, a renegade Pro- 
testant, who to save himself slandered his 
former co-religionists. This hypocrite, it is 
said, excited popular vengeance against La 
Ramée by proclaiming him a Huguenot. The 
persecuted man for a while succeeded in 
hiding himself; but hired assassins were found 
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who broke into his place of refuge, stabbed | 
him to death, and hurled his wounded body | 
through the window into the street. There 
a crowd of furious students had gathered, 
incited by their teachers, and, though life | 
was extinct when the murdered man fell on 
the pavement, these madmen wreaked their 
vengeance on the corpse by dragging it 
through the streets, and subjecting it to in-| 
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famous outrage. Thus ended the career of 
one liberal philosopher in Paris. But in the 
course of half a century another teacher, whose 
spiritual and intellectual position were nearly 
identical with those of La Ramée, found in 
the shadow of a French ecclesiastic a refuge 
from an almost precisely similar persecution. 

Thomas Campanella was born in Stilo, 
a small Calabrian village, in 1568. He 
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came into a world intellectually quickened 
by the revival of Greek learning, but sorely 
troubled by religious dissension. Yet the 
dissension was healthy, for it was a revolt 
of the reviving energies of truth against 
oppressive corruption. Probably neither the 
revival nor the struggle much disturbed the 
sleepy air of remote Stilo. Nevertheless, the 
boy seemed by an inborn instinct to feel the 
stir in the great world far away, and he made 
such progress in his probably monastic 
schooling that at thirteen years of age he was 
reckoned a prodigy of skill in Latin. His 
father intended him for the law. In this 
purpose he was perhaps wiser than he knew, 
for the Church was then a perilous arena for 
those who had brains and must use them 
honestly. But Thomas did not care for the law. 
He had a dreamy, speculative soul, repelled 
by the dust of dead words. He was attracted 
by the idea of mystic contemplation asso- 
ciated with the monastic life, and, regardless 
of his father’s wishes, he sought the protection 
and society of some neighbouring Dominican 
monks when he was only fourteen years of 
age. Under their guidance he was soon lost 
in the mazes of philosophy, and even left his 
wondering masters behind. His tutor had 
made an engagement, common enough in 
those times, to maintain in public certain 
theses against champions of the Franciscan 
order. But when the time drew near he fell 
ill, and insisted on sending his pupil Campa- 
nella in his place. The lad, for he cannot 
have been more, showed such knowledge, 
readiness, and eloquence, that his adversaries 
were thrown into the shade, and the audience 
was both surprised and charmed. We some- 
times think that boys are very pert and 
forward in these days, but a lad of nineteen 
or twenty bearding reverend doctors in their 
own domain of learning is happily a spectacle 
not likely to be witnessed. Indeed, we are 
often puzzled by the stories that come down 
to us of juvenile precocity in those old times. 
If the truth were known, we are bold enough 
to think such cases show the narrowness of 
the circle within which erudition was con- 
fined, and perhaps also the superficiality and 
wordiness of the debates in which these 
Admirable Crichtons shone. 

After this exploit it was thought desirable 
that so promising a genius should turn his 
attention to theology. But, though there 
can be no doubt of Campanella’s devoutness, 
this was a study which did not attract him. 
The probability is he felt its separation from 
philosophy to be somewhat arbitrary, and its 
terminology as used in that age to be unreal. 


| He therefore kept to philosophy, and soon 
| had to pass through a crisis of belief. His 
| difficulties were not of a religious but of a 
metaphysical character, and were too abstruse 
for examination here. Aristotle was the 
accepted philosophical master of the Middle 
Ages, which were then just merging into the 
modern day. But Campanella, dissatisfied 
on some points, set himself to read all acces. 
sible commentators on Aristotle, and finding 
them often mutually contradictory, carried 
his researches into the teaching of Plato and 
the school of Democritus, the systematizer jf 
not the founder of atomic atheism. The result 
of this extensive study was that the young 
man, unsatisfied by what he read, was seized 
with an ambition to draw up a doctrine of 
his own. We are led to doubt the thorough. 
ness of his research when we find that he was 
only twenty-two years of age at the comple. 
tion of his survey, and that before he was 
twenty-three he had written a sketch of his 
own system, which he took with him to 
Naples in order to find a printer. It would 
be a mistake, however, to conclude that he 
was a mere charlatan or sciolist. His works 
are extant to speak for themselves, and they 
show, at any rate, a very earnest spirit, and a 
profoundly reverent sense of the problem of 
existence. Eagerly adopting Galileo’s doc- 
trines—of which he showed himself a far more 
heroic champion than their author himself— 
he was moved to awe by the vastness of the 
universe and the insignificance of the indi- 
vidual man. And this imparts a vein of 
mysticism to his thoughts not unlike the 
dreamy contemplations of the “Friends of 
God.” Ina treatise called ‘‘ Atheism Over- 
thrown,” he says that all false sects are trace- 
able to the proud scepticism of leaders (or 
rulers) who think there is no such thing as 
truth. “And this they think because they 
make the part of more worth than the whole, 
themselves of more value than the human 
racé—nay, than God Himself.” Then follows 
a quaint illustration, foreign to the taste of 
superfine days, though its translation may be 
tolerable for the sake of the light thrown on 
the meaning of the writer. ‘This debasing 
conceit, he urges, dwarfs all things of majesty 
“as though a parasitic worm, ensconced in 
the entrails of a man, should count the man 
as nothing compared with itself, but only an 
empty vessel devoted by fate to the nourish- 
ment of its own life, and should suppose that 
beyond its habitat there was no world, no 
God; and, accordingly, should fancy that 
there was only itselt to please.” 





The circumstances in which he wrote these 
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words were a sore trial of the self-abnegation 
he taught. For his life took a sudden turn 
downwards into horrible depths of darkness 
that buried him from human sight and sym- 
pathy for more than a quarter of a century. 
And this is how it came about. Ata public 
disputation, not long after the printing of his 
first work, he had the temerity to express ap- 
proval of ‘the arguments advanced by an old 
and irritable theologian. But the old man, 
so far from being gratified, said it was not 
for boys to intermeddle with such matters. 
Whereupon Campanella, nettled by the re- 
buke, declared that young as he was he 
could yet teach the venerable doctor some 
things he did not know. And immediately 
he began to prove to the audience that the 
arguments he had in part approved were far 
from conclusive. He went on to expose fal- 
lacy after fallacy, carrying the hearers with 
him by his brilliant pertness, so that his grey- 
haired opponent was put to shame. ‘This 
was by no means admirable in a young man. 
But the enmity he aroused helped to bring | 
upon him a punishment more cruel than the 
fault deserved. The outraged professor ac- 
cused Campanella to the Inquisition as a 
practiser of magic, on the ground that only | 
by satanic agency could a mere youth have 
acquired such knowledge and skill. For the 
time the charge was ineffectual, though per- | 
haps it suggested the expediency of removal | 
from the neighbourhood. Butafterwards the | 
accusation was renewed with dire results. 
Meanwhile he travelled to Rome, where he | 
was received with favour, and also to various | 
northern Italian universities, lecturing, teach- 
ing, and disputing as he went. At Bologna | 
his writings were seized and taken to Rome | 
for examination. But he himself was unmo- | 





lested ; and when some while afterwards he 
followed his manuscripts he was welcomed and 
honoured bymany members of the Papal court. 

In 1598, at thirty years of age, he returned | 
to Naples, and went thence to his native vil- 
laze, where his father was still living. About | 
this time the Spanish rulers of Naples dis- | 
covered, or professed to have discovered, a 
treasonable conspiracy to eject them from } 
their dominion, It was not an ordinary plot 
of rival claimants to a throne, nor was it the | 
desperate uprising of overstrained endurance | 
seen in many peasant revolts. There was 
something unusual in this conspiracy ; but 
its real nature is left in a good deal of obscu- 
rity. The impression we get from such evi- 
dence as exists is that there were concerned 
in it men of more cultivation and of more 
philosophical views of liberty than are usually | 





| firmed in 


found either amongst courtly intriguers or 
revolutionary mobs. ‘The allegation was that 
large numbers of the regular clergy were con- 
cerned in it ; and amongst these Campanella 
was one of the accused. He was charged 
with having said that the Spanish govern- 
ment was oppressive, that it did not seek the 
good of its subjects, and that a more righteous 
rule was needed, founded upon true princi- 
ples of justice. But graver accusations than 
this were made. It was alleged that in union 
with other monks he had schemed a massacre 
of the court and its officials, whose places he 
and his brethren hoped to secure for them- 
selves. There is something strange and in- 


| credible on the face of such an accusation. 


The Romish priesthood are indeed masters 
of intrigue, as they have proved themselves 
in many a national crisis that affected their 
interests. But except in the case of Rome 
the only political supremacy they have sought 
has been veiled under decent pretexts of 
spiritual advice to the secular power. That 
a set of monks should have sought by direct 
means of physical force to lead an assault on 
a government favoured by the Pope, and to 
seat themselves on thrones of secular govern- 
ment, seems contrary to the analogy of Church 


| history, and altogether beyond belief. 


On the other hand, it is certain that Cam- 
panella’s philosophical studies had led him 
in the direction of political speculation, He 
had written already an imaginative essay, 
called “The City of the Sun,” in which he 
described his notions of an ideal state. It is 
very probable that in some of the public dis- 
cussions in which he was engaged, and in 
many private conversations, he had supported 
abstract theories of order and justice wholly 
inconsistent with Spanish rule ; nor is it at 
all impossible that some prevalent discontent 
with the existing state of things had suggested 
to him the hope of an opportunity for em- 
bodying some of his theories in tangible form. 


| To these thoughts he may have given in- 


cautious —— and this would be quite 
sufficient for the charges made against him. 
It is much more probable that an intrusive 
foreign despotism, fearing any shadow of 
change in public sentiment, should conjure 
up a terrible conspiracy out of heedlessly- 
uttered political speculations, than that a 
man, such as we know Campanella to have 
been, should have belied his whole character 
by a murderous conspiracy. We are con- 
r this belief by the fact that no 
tortures, though prolonged beyond the ordi- 
nary possibility of human endurance, coulc 
wring from our hero the slightest admission 
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of his guilt. Such inhuman means are noto- 
riously as capable of convicting the innocent 
as the guilty. But where guilt exists they 
are more likely to bring about a garbled con- 
fession than to incite heroic silence. Alto- 
gether we are inclined to the conclusion that 
Campanella sympathised deeply with the 
misgoverned people, and allowed his sym- 
pathy to be perceived—that he would have 
been glad of the opportunity of a political 
experiment, and was in hopes it might arise ; 
but we are persuaded that his indiscretion 
went no farther. This, however, was quite 
enough to secure his condemnation. 

It is not unlikely that rumours of approach- 
ing trouble suggested his retreat from Naples 
to Stilo. Here early intelligence reached 
him of his intended arrest. Accompanied 
by his now aged father, he went down to the 
sea-shore, and tried to escape to Sicily. The 
boat they obtained proved to be unmanage- 
able, or their skill was not sufficient for the 
weather. Accordingly they resumed their 
melancholy journey along the shore in the 
hope of finding a better passage. As the 
danger rapidly increased the old man left his 
son concealed in a hovel, while he himself 
went in search of another boat. 


The poor father was probably too ignorant 





There is | 
something very pathetic in such a picture. | 


to understand how his learned and famous | 
son could have got himself into such a scrape. | 
He only knew that, so far as he could see, all | 


the hopes of his affection were blighted. If 
only the young man would have followed out 
his plans, and have stuck to the safe career of 
the law, he might now have been not only 
famous, but wealthy ; but the boy would have 
his own way, and this was what came of it. 
There was, however, now only one thing to 
be done, and that was to save him if possible 
at any expense of trouble or danger to his 
father. Alas! while the poor old man was 
pursuing his weary search the officers tracked 
his son to his hiding-place and arrested him. 
He was carried to Naples, and very soon 
brought up for judgment. 

He was at this time about thirty-one years 
of age, and must have been of a strong, 
vigorous constitution. He needed all his 
vital force for the trial through which he had 
now to pass. But if he had possessed the 
body of a Hercules it would have availed him 
nothing had he not burned inwardly with 
something of the spiritual fire that makes the 
courage of martyrs. In speaking formerly of 


Galileo and his submission we have allowed | 


that it lies not in frail mortality to condemn 
him ; but not the less thestory of those here anc 
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there whom no torments could bend to false. 
hood rings like a trumpet note through the 
soul, stirring and gladdening the best energies 
in us. And such a man was Thomas Cam- 
panella. The charges made against him were 
-not exclusively political. The religious ten- 
dencies of his writings were suspected. But 
the inquisitors were probably afraid to deal} 
with a heretic of splendid reputation, who had 
a gift of turning all their insinuations and 
objections into illustrations of their own folly 
and ignorance. They had recourse, therefore, 
to the accusations of magic and witchcraft 
already made against him by the ancient pro- 
fessor whom he had offended by his wit. 
“ How,” they asked him, “ is it possible that 
you so early in life should have obtained 
knowledge and skill such as are usually pos- 
sessed only after forty or fifty years of study?” 
“ Sirs,” he replies, “ I have consumed more 
oil than you have drunk wine.” He added 
also with quiet dignity, that when he received 
ordination the words were addressed to him, 
“ Accipe Spiritum Sanctum,” “ Receive thou 
the Holy Ghost.” If there were any mean- 
ing in such a service his body was a temple 
of the Holy Spirit. How then could he be 
in league with demons? Such answers show 
how far he was from a craven temper. He 
was brought up five times for fresh inquiry, 
and put to the rack seven times with such 
severity that all the joints in his body started 
from their sockets. Then, all wrenched and 
torn as he was, he was hung up by his arms, 
that were twisted behind his back, over a 
sharp stake that just touched his feet. On 
one of these occasions he was tortured for 
forty hours in succession, but never was one 
single syllable extorted from him in admis- 
sion of his own guilt or incrimination of 
others. That any man should have survived 
severities of this kind to endure the hardships 
of a twenty-five-years’ imprisonment, and yet 
after all have reached the ordinary term of 
human life, shows of what endurance human 
nature is capable when a strong constitution 


| is animated by a courageous soul. 


The inquisitors, finding all their powers 
baffled by his impregnable hardihood, con- 
signed him to prison, and left him to lie there. 
What merciful attentions he may have re- 
ceived there from the compassion of gaolers 
or friends we do not know. At any rate he 
recovered strength and found the time to 
pass very heavily. For at first he was denied 
both pen, paper, and books, unless, indeed, 
perhaps the ordinary books of devotion. 
After a while, however, when the cowards in 
office forgot the fright they had received 
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through the supposed conspiracy, this strin- 
gency was relaxed, and he had freedom to 
write his thoughts. Amongst the works he 
produced was the above-quoted “ Atheism 
Overthrown,” and also a defence of Galileo. 
“Noteworthy!” exclaims a French writer, 
“while Descartes, enjoying his freedom in 
France, was committing to the flames his 


treatise on the universe, because he learned | 


that Galileo was in trouble for his proof of 
the movement of the earth, Campanella in 
prison was writing and publishing a book to 
defend that very truth.” Noteworthy, in- 
deed! and matter for fruitful reflection. 
Campanella was capable of a heroism impos- 
sible either to Galileo or Descartes. And the 
chief reason was that the Dominican monk 
was impelled, not merely by an intellectual 
love of truth, but by a soldier-like devo- 
tion to the Captain of his salvation. It is a 
warning also against any sectarian interpreta- 
tion of the martyr spirit to remember that 
Campanella was not a Protestant, nor had 
he any Protestant leanings. He was entirely 
faithful to the Roman Catholic Church, 
though, as in the case of many other noble 
martyrs within that Church, it probably took 
in his imagination an ideal form far other 
than the reality. At any rate, the treatment 
he had received enabled him with conspi- 
cuous sincerity to declare that in defending 
religion he had no personal interest to serve. 
Thus, in the preface to the work previously 
quoted, he says, “* Not with hope of gain have 
1 written, as do most, but persecuted by in- 
cessant suffering. Nor am I driven by fear, 
I, whose courage did not fail after threefold 
and fourfold torments. But moved only by 
the love of truth I offer to all men the cer- 
tainty not of ignorance nor conventional 
pretence, but of religious power and fact. 
For this power and fact I rest partly 
on the perceptions of my own experi- 
ence, partly on careful research into the 
experience of others, partly also on that finer 
sense by which humanity is beginning to 
scent out the things that transfigure it toa 


height of glory not to be reached by logic.” | 


“OVER 





| 





These words are suggestive of the mysticism 
we have already attributed to the writer. But 
they also show a strong feeling that the real 
evidences of religion lie not in books but in 
the experience of the soul. And they also 
show that Campanella had no need of the 
humiliating pity we naturally feel for weaker 
souls like Galileo. He was conscious not 
merely of bright glimpses of truth, but of a 
divine life, in which he breathed the peace 
that passeth all understanding ; and in this 
he lived secure above the reach of perse- 
cution. 

We cannot follow out the overshadowed 
and uneventful life that followed. A faithful 
disciple, Tobias Adamus of Saxony, carried 
off Campanella’s manuscripts from his prison, 
and had them printed in Germany. They 
were read extensively, and many liberal- 
minded ecclesiastics felt a warm interest in 
the immured philosopher. But Spanish 
tyranny kept its grasp upon him until the 
first quarter of the new century had passed. 
And then at length Urban VIII., knowing 
him through his works, obtained his re- 
lease, not without urgent intercession, from 
Philip IV. Emerging from his living tomb, 
the grey-headed martyr of science was re- 
moved to Rome, still nominally a prisoner of 
the Inquisition. In 1629, at fifty-one years 
of age, he was finally discharged ; but as the 
hostility of Spain might still be feared, it was 
thought safer to put him under the rising 
power of Spain’s great rival, France. The 
dark intriguing character of international re- 
lations at that time may be suggested by the 
circumstances of his journey. He had to 
leave Rome under the double protection of 
a disguise and of the French Ambassador’s 
coach. Thus he reached Paris, about 1634, 
and was received with ostentatious favour by 
Cardinal Richelieu. A pension was assigned 
to him, and the French statesman often con- 
sulted him for information on the affairs of 
Italy. For the most part, however, he lived 
with the brethren of his order in the Domini- 
can convent, where he died in March, 1639, 
at the full age of seventy years. 


ALLY 


A Thought in London. 


ROSS the housetops, grimly bare of 
beauty, 


AS 


Above the chimneys, looming darkly high, 
Holding in tender arms the toiling city, 
Serene, the fair blue sky. 





Across our weary lives and bitter passions, 
Wrapped in the mists of unbelief and 
fear: 
Above our sad desires and sadder failures, 
God’s love shines ever clear. 
E., COXHEAD. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn :,“‘ There is a green hill far away.” Les- 
son: Mark viiis r—9. Concluding Hymn: “Jesus, tender 
Shepherd, hear me.” 

- the last sermon I preached to you, I 

took you to a chapter in the Bible in 
which some of the wonderful ways of God with 
His children are laid bare to us. It is a 
chapter to show us how God provides homes 
for His children, and food to nourish them, 
and also the lessons they are both to learn 
and teach. And, if you remember, I said 
that those wonderful things did not take place 
only in the old times of the prophet Elijah, 
but in all times, and in our own times as well. 

Since then I have been thinking this over, 
and I see that if I could now give you a 
chapter or two from the histories of people 
who have lived in times nearer our own, or 
in our own, and who are people like ourselves, 
and not great people like Elijah, I might 
help you to see how God is working these 
wonders of His love always, and that the 
lives of His children are set in the very midst 
of them. 

In a moorland country where I once lived 
there is a lonesome bit of highway, on which 
a solitary cottage stood. This cottage, 
in the days I knew it, was the abode of 
a farm-labourer who had nothing to support 
his wife and children except his weekly 
wages. They were very poor; and they 
were about to become poorer still. It was 
winter. The ground was hard with frost ; 
and at one of his tasks one day the father 
fell and broke his leg. You may be sure the 
heart of the mother was filled with anxious 
thought ; but she believed in God and was a 
daily reader of His word. So in the evening 
of the day when the sorrow fell on their 
home, and after the village doctor had set the 
broken limb and the children were all in 
bed, she took the Bible and read a portion 
of it for her husband and herself. And it 
happened to be the Psalm where it is said, 
“ Every beast of the forest is mine, and the 


cattle on a thousand hills.” Then she settled | 


herself in an armchair by the bedside, for she 
was to sit up with her husband that night ; 
and by-and-by she was glad to see that he 
fell asleep. But her own thoughts were busy 
with what she had read. And the words kept 
sounding in her heart as if they had been 
spoken to her by God, “ Every beast of the 
forest is mine, and the cattle on a thousand 





| 
| 





hills.” As she sat there in that silence some 
one knocked at the door. It turned out to 
be a shepherd leading his sheep to a market 
in a neighbouring town. He said to her. 
“One of my best sheep has hurt its foot on 
a stone, and cannot travel farther; if you 
will give me a pound I shall leave it with 
you.” But the woman said, “I have not a 
pound, nor anything like a pound, in the 
house.” And then she told the story of that 
day’s mishap, and pointed to her husband in 
bed. The man answered, “In that case, my 
good woman, you shall have the sheep with- 
out the money, and my man will stay behind 
for half an hour and kill it and dress it for 


you.” And all that kindness was done to 
her. On the very night when her need 


was so great food came to her and her house 
from God, which lasted and was an abundant 
supply till her husband was able to go out to 
work again. 

About two hundred and eighty years ago 
a clerk was wanted in the parish church 
of Ugborough, a little village in Devonshire; 
and one of the candidates was a young lad 
about sixteen years of age, who came from 
a neighbouring village. But he did not get 
the place because of his youth. He was 
very much cast down. He was the son of 
poor but worthy parents, and one of a large 
family of brothers and sisters. He said to 
his mother, with a heavy heart, “I must not 
be a burden any longer upon father and you, 
I shall set out and find work of some kind or 
other elsewhere and support myself.” 

So he bade farewell to his father and his 
brothers and sisters, and with a little bundle 
in his hand he left his home. His mother 
went with him two or three miles of the way. 
When at length she was obliged to turn back, 
she knelt down with him at the roadside 
and asked God to bless him and go with 
him and keep him from every evil way. Then 
she took out some money and gave it to 
him for the journey. Then the two kissed 
each other and, weeping, parted. 

By-and-by he arrived at the city of 
Exeter. He went to the cathedral; he 
wandered about the streets ; he called at the 
shops; but of all to whom he applied that 
day no one had work for him. At last he 


found himself standing at the window of a 
book-shop looking at the rows of books on 
the shelves within. At that moment, happen- 
ing to lift his eyes he caught a glimpse of the 
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cathedral ; and the thought suddenly shot into 
his mind that there was a connection between 
these books and the cathedral. If he, poor 
though he was, could become learned in 
books, he might be worthy of a place some 
day in acathedral. It was a mere thought, and 
it soon passed away from his mind. He left 
Exeter and travelled on and on tillat last he 
found himself in Oxford. He knew nobody 
there. But having passed through Exeter, 
and knowing that Exeter College was the 
one to which Devonshire students went, he 
knocked at the gates of that college and 
asked if they wanted a lad like him for 
any work he could do. They did want 
such alad ashe. And in a short time he 
was employed to scour pans, to clean knives, 
to brush shoes, and in other ways help in the 
kitchen. 

John was a faithful servant, and soon be- 
came a favourite with everybody about the 
college. 


Greek. And by-and-by the dons, going 
past, saw this kitchen-boy poring over loose 
leaves of grammars, and would ask him 
jokingly if he was reading Homer or the 
Latin poets. But after a while one and 
then another gave up joking at the lad and 


went near to him, and saw that by himself | 
alone he had come very near to the reading | 


both of Homer and the Latin poets. And 
then the dons took him away from the kitchen 
and made room for him in the classes of 
their college, and he became one of their 


foremost scholars, and one in whom they all | 


felt pride. And by-and-by John was made 
a fellow, and then a professor of divinity, and 
for twenty-seven years he laboured in that 
college as professor and writer of books 
where he had served as kitchen-boy. And at 
the end of that time he was made Bishop of 
Worcester, and therein proved the truth of 


the thought which shot through his mind at | 


the window of the book-shop in Exeter, that 
there was a way through books to a place in 
a cathedral. 


Bishop Prideaux was never ashamed of his | 


early trials. He kept the leathern clothes, in 
which he set out from his father’s house, to 
his old age. He loved to revisit the village 
in which he was born. He greatly loved his 
parents. In his kindness he would plan sur- 
prise visits. He would bring his doctor’s 
scarlet gown and put it on to please them, 
He never tired of showing them reverence. 
Often he would say to them, “ If I had got 
the clerk’s place in Ugborough I should 
never have been Bishop in Worcester.” He 


And as he had a good many hours | 
of leisure he set himself to learn Latin and | 


| loved to think that his mother’s prayer had 
| been answered in the happiest events of his. 
| life. And he did not think differently when 

the happy years came to an end and years of 
| disgrace and war came in their stead. Those 
| who triumphed in that war drove him from 
| Worcester, but he still felt and said, that all 
his life had been planned out for him by 
God. 


SECOND EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ A little ship was on the sea.’? Lesson: 
Mark vi. 34—56. Concluding Hymn: “Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me.” 

Now let me tell you a little bit of a boy’s 
history, in which the providence of God 
showed itself just as really, though in a diffe- 
rent way, as in the case of the feeding of the 
| prophet by a raven or the feeding of the 
multitude by Jesus. In this case it was 
neither the sending of bread to the hungry 
nor the ordering of a life, but the working of 
the spirit of God in the secret places of the 
spirit of a child. 

In a district of the country well known to 
me there once lived a hill farmer who had a 
boy about ten years old and a baby girl. 
The mother had died some months before, 
when the baby was born. She had been a 
very tender mother to Henry, who during all 
his years had been her only child. And long 
before boys in that district were sent to 
school she had taught him to read and had 
stored his memory with verses of the Bible, 
which he repeated to her in the long after- 
noons of the Lord’s Day. 

It was a little farm, where the work was 
hard and servants few, and where both ser- 
vants and master had to be out all day in 
the fields. And so it happened, young 
though he was, that Henry had often to take 
his dead mother’s place at the cradle, and 
rock the baby to sleep. As the solitary 
hours went past the verses hid in his heart 
by his mother would sometimes come up, 
and bring the lost image of her face back to 
| him and fill his eyes with tears. 

The farm-house was built on the brow of a 
hill that overlooked the neighbouring village. 
By the side of its garden ran a little stream. 
Half-way to the road was a mill-dam. Not 
far from that stood the mill with its plashing 
wheel. Then, about half-a-mile farther, was 
the village. Looking out of the end window 
| Henry could see all these objects ; on sum- 
| mer evenings could even see the people 
moving across the village green, and on 
winter evenings the lights inthe shops, And 
| many a time, as the silence of the farm-house 


| gathered about him, the wish came into his 
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heart that he had been born in a village, | 
where there were other boys to play with and | 


many strange sights to see. 

This wish was most troublesome at the 
yearly fair of the village. 
place was filled with strangers, and the 
green was covered with travelling caravans 
and shows. 
the farm for milk would sometimes tell him 
about the shows. 
of them were worth going miles to see. 
‘There were pictures of lions, tigers, zebras, 
elephants, crocodiles, and serpents. There 
were pictures of men in strange dresses 
killing these terrible beasts with spears. One 
boy had been inside. He had seen a real 
lion ; he had touched the trunk of an ele- 
phant ; he had seen a serpent coiled about 
a showman’s neck ; he had seen ships made 
of glass, and waterfalls of glass, and birds of 
glass ; and kings and queens of wax with real 


crowns and dresses, such as royal people | 
These reports coming to the lonely | 


wear. 
boy filled his heart with a great desire to see 


taken to see them. 
But the next occasion happened to be hay 
harvest time. 


farm was late, and Henry’s father and his man | night. 


Village boys who came up to | 


At that time the | 


} 


taught him began to make their voice heard 
in his heart. He remembered especially the 
words of the Fifth Commandment as they 
are quoted by Paul—“ Children, obey your 
parents in all things, for this is well-pleasing 
unto the Lord.” He knew that what had come 
upon him was a temptation to disobedience, 
But then he also knew that if his father were 


|at home he would be glad for him to go, 


The very pictures outside | 





Might he not take one short peep at them? 
He could be in the village and back in less 
thananhour. As he played with the thought, 
he came out to the door—went a little way 
by the side of the stream—went down as far 
as the mill-dam, and heard the plashing of the 
waters as the wheel went round. But there 
he stopped. Up like a living voice in his 
heart rose the words, “ Thou, God, seest me,” 
and somehow or other the voice seemed to 
him the voice of his mother. At the same 
moment there came a burst of music and the 
shouting of children from the village, but 
Henry put his fingers in his ears, turned, ran 


| up the road like an arrow from a bow, and 
the shows, and his father had promised that | when he got inside and saw the child he had 
on the very next occasion Henry should be | been about to leave alone, burst into sobs and 


asked forgiveness of God. 
He did not see the shows that year. But 


The hay in a neighbouring | God sent a show to him in his sleep that very 


He dreamt that his mother opened 


had been asked to help in bringing it in, and | the door of the room in which he was sleep- 


they were not to be home till late. Henry 
saw the great yellow caravans passing at the 
foot of the hill. He heard the drums beating 
and the bugles blowing as they entered the 
village. He could see the crowds gathering 
as the shows were set in order for exhibition, 
and it fell on his heart like lead that he should 
not this time either be taken to see the won- 
derful sights. 

And now began the working of spirit in 


Henry, and the co-working of the Spirit of 


God in his, which shows that the Providence | 


of God cares for what passes in our secret 
thoughts. 

Baby was asleep; she was in her after- 
noon sleep. There would be time to run to 


the village and back again before she awoke. | 


Only, his father had laid the strictest com- | 


mand upon him not to leave the child. But 
Henry said, “If my father were here he 
would allow me to go. He promised that I 
should be taken to see the shows the very 
first time they came; and he will be sorry 
when he comes back if I should miss seeing 
them.” Henry, you see, was by these thoughts 
leading himself fast into temptation. But the 
help he needed began to work within him, 
The words of the Bible which his mother had 





ing, and came to his bedside. She was more 
beautiful and lovely than ever he had seen 
her. She looked at him a long while without 
speaking, then she said, “ AZy Henry,” as if 
she were a little sorry. Then she stooped 
down and kissed him, and last ofall she smiled 
and left the room. 

Do not think that such things as these are 
beneath the care of God. He cares for the 
very sparrows—how much more for boys and 
girls! Henry would have yielded, not partly, 
but altogether to the temptation if he had not 
been under the care of One who loved him 
and was not far from him in that hour of his 
need, 

Now, before I close, I should like to tell 
you one more story, to show that when 
God's children do what is right He makes 
known to them that He is pleased. 

In the Middle Ages—that means a good 
many hundred years ago—there was a great 
abbey, in which religious men lived, in a place 
called Herbipolis ; and in the church of that 
abbey the chief man, the abbot, worshipped 
God morning and evening every day of the 
year. He was a very holy man, and strove 
always to do the thing that was right. 

Although he was the chief in that great 
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house he was not rich. It was a rule in the 
house that none who lived in it should have 
any money, and when they gave alms to 
the poor it was not money, but food they 

ave. But in one thing they seemed to be 
rich. On the altar in the church where the 
daily service was held stood two candlesticks 
of solid silver. 

One day the abbot was kneeling at the 
foot of the altar in prayer when he heard a 
cry so sad, so piercing, it went to his heart at 
once ; and, turning round, he saw an old grey- 
haired woman on the floor of the church with 
her withered hands held up, and speaking, 
and this was what she said: “ O Father Tri- 
temius, for the dear love of Christ, help me 
to buy back my son from slavery.” Father 
Tritemius well knew what that sorrow was. 
The times were very evil, and fierce pirates 
and robbers from other lands came and stole 
children and grown-up people, and sold them 
for slaves ; and only bya great sum of money 
could they be bought back. But Tritemius 
had to say, “ Money I have none; what I 
have I will give. I will give my pity and 
my prayers.” But the woman answered, 
“Mock me not. Even while we speak to- 
gether my boy may be dying.” ‘Then an- 
swered the good man, “ No one goes unfed 
from our door. Of money we keep but one 
penny in our store. Thou hast our prayers. 
What can we give thee more?” The mother 
answered, “ Give me the silver candlesticks ; 
God can spare these if sent on His errands 
of mercy. Or He can give you golden ones 
instead.” The priest trembled. The candle- 
sticks were sacred to God's service. But 
here was a cry in God’s name for help, and 
the candlesticks would be the very help that 
was asked. He felt that God was speaking 
to him in the woman’s cry, and, trembling as 
he did so, he gave her the silver candlesticks. 

But all that day he walked about in fear. 
Had he done wrong? Had he put any dis- 
honour on God by giving away the gifts on 
the altar? His thoughts troubled him. At 
last the hour for the evening service struck, 
and Tritemius, still trembling, entered to 
worship God ; and, lo, the chapel was lit up, 
and where the silver candlesticks stood were 
gold ones in their stead ! 

In ways like these, and ways more won- 
derful still, God’s providence is working to 
dous good. The sun shines, the rain falls, the 
lily blooms, the bird sings to tell us of His 
care and goodness. He touches one heart 
into pity, that a helper may go forth to help 
the helpless ; He touches another with holy 


anger, that evil may be struck at with holy 
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words. Menand women become His eyes to 
see misery, and His ears to hear its cry. They 
become His hands and His feet, and go forth 
along a thousand different ways to help the 
sufferers and them who have no help in man. 
Mothers and sisters become the angels who 
look into His face continually, and, receiving 
His commands, take tender children under 
their care. And mothers and sisters, and sun 
and stars, and winds and seas, and clouds and 
mountains, and rain and fruitful seasons are 
all His servants, and do His will and work 
His wonders, and drop down His blessings 
into our lives, and doing so fill the earth 
with the glory of His presence. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Now that my course is just begun.” 
Lesson : Mark x.13—27. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Jesus, tender 
Shepherd, hear me.” 

When I was speaking to you lately about 
Providence I had to tell you of help coming to 
the helpless, and food to the hungry ; and, 
no doubt, it is a great blessing to any one 
whom God visits in such a way. 

But there are two things we should re- 
member alongside of this blessing. Some- 
times God shows His fatherly care of His 
children by keeping back from them things 
they would like to have. And He does this 
because, when such things are given to them, 
they forget sometimes the Giver, and become 
hard, and disobedient, and proud. 

It is not good to be without food or help. 
But also it is a danger for us to have too great 
abundance either of food or help. And that 
is the meaning of the prayer in the Book 
of Proverbs: “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches . . . . lest I be full and deny Thee 

. or lest I be poor and steal.” 

I hope none of you, to whom I speak this 
evening, may ever be so pooras to be tempted 
to steal. But in this country where God is 
pouring out abundance every day on every 
side of us, there is greater danger that you 
may sometime or other be tempted in the 
other way. When riches increase people are 
very apt to think it is by their own power and 
cleverness they increased. Then they be- 
come vain and proud, and set themselves to 
do great things by their riches alone. And 
that is a great evil. It is still worse when 
the riches draw away the heart from God 
and there is nothing left but love for the 
riches themselves. This is part of the evil we 
pray to be kept back from when we say: 
* Lead us not into temptation.” 

Let us try therefore to turn our hearts to 
those two dangers fora little, and to the need 
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there is for us all to pray that God would 
keep us back from the evil of forgetting Him 
through the very gifts He sends to us. 

In a delightful book of old-world ballads 


by Mr. Baring Gould, I have found two stories | 
which will help us both to understand these | 


dangers and how to escape from them. I 


cannot give them just as they are given in | 
the book. But I shall tell them briefly in | 


homely prose. 


About thirteen hundred years ago there | 


was living in the city of Constantine a great 
emperor called Justinian. When he cast his 


eyes over the city in which the palace was, | 


he saw that there was no church, or no worthy 
church, for God. And he said to himself, “ I 
will supply this want. I will build a church 
with which God shall be pleased. And I 
alone shall do it. And the glory of doing it 
shall be altogether mine.” And he further 
said, “‘God will be pleased. And when I die 
and my soul arrives at the gate of heaven, 
the angels of God will come out and blow 
their trumpets and say: ‘ Enter, Justinian, 
who built the great church to God.’” 

So he called together his architects, and 
masons, and workers in wood, and iron, and 
brass, and gold, and said to them, “ Build me 


a church for God, such as there shall be none | 


equal to it for magnificence. See that no one 
is suffered to contribute nail, or plank, or 
stone to it except myself. And when it is 
finished, inscribe above the great door of it 
these words: Built to God by the Great 
Emperor Justinian.” 

And the architects, and builders, and 
workers in wood, and brass, and gold, began 
to work. And soon the harbour was crowded 
with ships bringing marble to build the walls, 
and the streets with waggons, drawn by oxen, 
carrying the marble to the site. And by-and- 
by the walls began to rise. 
they were completed. Marble outside glori- 
ously carved ; inside, gold, and silver, and 
precious stones. Then a day to open it was 
set. And on the day before, above the great 
door, the words were carved as the Emperor 
had commanded: Built to God by the Great 
Emperor justinian. 

At last, on this day that was set, a chariot 
of gold was brought to the door of the palace, 
and the nobles, and chief captains, and priests, 
and all the great workers who had worked at 
the church, and all the army came dressed 
in glorious apparel, and waited behind the 
chariot. Then the doors of the palace were 
thrown wide open, and amid the blowing of 
trumpets Justinian came out, shining in gold 
and purple and precious stones, and took his 


And after a time | 


| seat on the chariot of gold. Such a day had 
| never been known in Constantinople. The 
| streets resounded with music and with the 
| shoutings of the people, as the great emperor 
drove, at the head of his nobles and armies 
to open the church he had built to God. 

As he drew near to the church his heart 
swelled with pride. He alone had done the 
work for God. 

He raised his eyes to see the inscription, 
But what he saw there was not what he 
expected to see. His face flushed with 
anger. His brow knit, his eyes flashed fire, 
Justinian’s name was nowhere to be seen, 
What he read was this :— Zhis house to God, 
Luphrasia, widow, gave. 

Who had dared to mock Justinian in this 
way? He called for the carver of the inscrip- 
tion; but he, trembling, could only say it was 
the Emperor’s name which he had carved. 
He called for architects, chief priests, chief 
captains. They replied in fear, ‘‘O mighty 
Emperor, this only we know, that last night 
our eyes beheld thy name, and not another, 
graven on that wall.” 

Then, when every one was silent, the 
chief priest found courage to say, “ My lord 
Emperor, it may hap that this is not of man, 
but of God. Who knows whether this strange 
| name has not been written by the finger that 
| wrote the Ten Commandments on stone, 
;and the strange words on the walls of Bel- 
shazzar’s palace?” 

When this was said the Emperor began to 
tremble, and to ask, “Who, then, is Eu- 
phrasia the widow?” At first everybody 
thought she must be some rich lady, richer 
than the Emperor, who, unknown to him, 
had given more than he to the Church. And 
a search began. And at last the searchers 
ae to a poor cottage, near the docks 
where the marble for the church arrived. 
| And in that cottage they found Euphrasia 
the widow, whose name was carved where 
the Emperor’s had been. So they brought 
her straightway to Justinian to be examined. 

When she came into the Emperor’s pre- 
sence, what he saw was a poor old grey- 
haired woman, with marks of sickness on her 
face. At first she had nothing to tell. She 
had not even heard of the inscription. Had 
she dared to disobey the commands of the 
Emperor? Had she given gold or marble, 
or wood or iron, to the church? No, she 
had given neither gold nor marble, neither 
wood nor iron. ‘“ Hast thou done anything 
—anything at all—in connection with the 
building of this church?” Then the old 
woman said, ‘“‘My lord Emperor, if I have 
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done anything contrary to thy commands, it 
was in ignorance. This is my history since 
the church began to be built. I was laid 
down with sickness; my body was racked 
with pain. Weary days and nights passed over 
me. Month after month I lay in pain and 
sickness. But in my loneliness and dis- 
tress God remembered me, and He sent a 
linnet to cheer me. It came every day to 
my window-sill and sang its song to me. 
And that song gladdened me, and filled my 
heart with thankfulness. And when I re- 
covered I said to myself, ‘I shall show my 
thankfulness to God in what way I can.’ So, 
because I could do nothing else, I plucked 
handfuls of the straw on which I had been 
lying and scattered them on the sharp stones 
which cut the feet of the oxen that were 
dragging the marble from the ships. That 
was all.” 

But that was more than the great Emperor 
had given, who yet seemed to have given 
all. That was the gift of a loving and thank- 
ful heart. Even the proud Justinian was 
put to shame. “ Verily,” he said, “she has 
given the most in giving love, and therefore 
has her name been written by God above 
the door of this church.” 

Justinian sinned just as Nebuchadnezzar 
had done. God had given him riches and 
power, and he did not give the glory of them 
toGod. And instead of praying, “ Lead me 
not into temptation,” he filled his heart with 
the pride of the thought, that he would do 
a great thing for which even the angels of 
God should give him praise. 

I think we cannot do better than go on 
talking a little more about God’s providence ; 
and next Sunday I shall tell you something 
about a boy called Walter. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ Christian children must be holy.’’ Les- 
son: Mark ii, 1—12. Concluding Hymn: “Jesus, tender 
Shepherd, hear me.” 

You may be quite sure the old widow Eu- 
phrasia we were speaking of last Sunday said 
every day of her life, “‘ Lead me not into temp- 
tation.” Her temptation was to think that 
God was forgetting her ; she was so poor, so 
sick, so racked with pain. But God kept her 
from yielding to that temptation. And besides 
that mercy, He sent her the linnet with its 
daily song. She never forgot that. She 
never ceased to be thankful for that, Though 
the bird was small, and the song only the 
song of a bird, Euphrasia knew that God’s 
love to her was in both. 





could have thought as she thought, and 
prayed as she prayed, and if he could have 
been contented with God’s love in little 
things as she was, his life would have had a 
happier ending than it had. 

He was young and strong. He lived 
among mountains in a beautiful land. One 
day he set forth, staff in hand, to climb the 
mountains. It was a lovely summer day. 
The trees cast their shadows on the sides of 
the mountains; birds sang in their branches. 
Little rills of water trickled over rocky beds 
on their way to the valley; flowers grew on 
every bank ; and the heart of the young man 
glowed within him as he stepped from one 
beautiful object to another. 

Still ascending the mountain, he came to 
a spot where roses bloomed, and mosses 
were wet with the tiny stream below. He 
gave a cry of joy. Beneath the roses and 
the mosses his eye caught sight of a little 
purple flower—a flower he had long wished 
to get-—the Luck-flower— 

“The Wishing Wort, Forget me not.” 

Often had he heard of this flower, which 
blooms but once in seven years, and then 
only for a single day. He gathered it and 
set it on his breast, and then renewed his 
walk with steps more active than ever. He 
had climbed a long way from where he 
began ; but to the top the way was longer still. 
High above him soared the peak of the 
mountain. Rougher and steeper grew the 
path. At last it ended at a sheer breast 
of rock. Walter sighed. Was he to fail so 
near the top? He saw a strong tuft rooted 
in a cleft of the rock. He seized it; he 
sprang up the steep. As his body swung to 
and fro, the Luck-flower on his breast touched 
the rock, and in a moment there was a 
hollow moan, a splitting open of the stone 
wall, and the entrance to a mighty cave. But 
still more wonderful, when he looked into the 
cavern he found it full of all precious things 
—gold and precious stones, stones red and 
green and yellow and purple. And there were 
diamonds sparkling clear as water from the 
spring. Never before had such riches been 
seen by him; never had he even dreamed 
of such. And it was no dream, but reality. 
A step farther, a step into the cavern, and he 
could touch the gems. Ah, if now, at that mo- 
ment, he had lifted up his heart to God and 
said, “ Lead me not into temptation, but de- 
liver me from evil,” how different this adven- 
ture would have been! But Walter in a 
moment forgot God, forgot the beautiful 
mountain he was climbing, forgot the Luck- 


If Walter, of whom the next story tells, | flower which had so filled him with joy, for- 
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got trees and flowers and songs of birds, and 
all the happy, innocent, joyous life that God 
had given him, fastened his eyes greedily on 
the riches at his feet and on every side. In 
a moment he might be rich. And in a 
moment he stepped down into the wondrous 
cavern and began to fill his pockets, his 
breast, and at last his cap, with the rubies 
and diamonds and gold. 

If you had seen him now! He was not 
the same bright and happy youth as when 
he set out in the morning. The face of 
youth was gone. The face of care was in its 
place. He had become in one hour a miser, 
a hoarder, with no thought, among all his 
thoughts, but this—“ It is the one good for 
me to gather these riches.” 

And if you had been near to see him you 
might also at that moment have heard a tiny 
voice sounding from the floor of the cavern, 
and saying, “ Forget me not, forget me not.” 
O poor foolish Walter! If this greed for 
gold and precious stones had only left him 
room to think, he would have known that 
it was the voice of the Luck-flower which had 
dropped out of his breast. It was the Luck- 
flower which had opened the mountain for 
him, and by which he had been admitted to 
all this wealth. But it was nothing to him 
now : he had forgotten it. He despised every- 
thing except the gold and the precious stones. 

Again and yet again the flower called to 
him, “ Forget me not—forget me not ;” but 
Walter gave no heed. He heard the cry, 
and would not pause to think what it was. 
His one work now was to get home with his 
treasures. He turned; he made for the en- 
trance. Behind him still sounded, but more 
and more faintly, the cry, “ Forget me not.” 
He was deaf. Another step, and he would 
be outside. But that other step was never 
to be taken. He had left his guardian angel 
behind him, on the floor of the cavern. It 
had opened the door for him ; it could have 
kept it open till he was out. But it was no 
longer on his breast—not even kept in mind. 
Walter came up to the entrance. There was 
a rumbling noise, then a crash of rocks, and 
the youth was crushed between the closing 
sides of the mountain. 





When I first read this story I recalled 
the great chapter in Job which tells how man 
by his skill has dug into mines and hidden 
caverns for gold and precious stones. And 
then it asks: Has any man found the path 
into the hidden places where the riches of 
heaven are to be found? I remembered how 
it tells that heavenly riches are better than 
gold or silver, or precious stones. And, also, 
that the way to find these better riches is an 
easier and happier way than that which leads 
down into caverns of the earth. Itis a way 
that opens in the heart. It is a way that is 
to be found in the heart of manya child. It 
is the way of the fear of the Lord. 

Yes, I said, the fear of the Lord in the 
heart and the Luck-flower on Walter’s breast 
resemble each other. Many a child setting 
out in life to climb the hill of life, finds this 
Luck-flower—this fear of the Lord—in the 
very lessons of the fireside. It is found in 
the hearts of godly mothers and fathers, and 
from theirs it passes into the hearts of the 
children. Happy is the child who, finding 
it, keeps fast hold of it to the end! It will 
open gates into the heavenly places where 
the riches of the soul are stored up. But, 
ah! the case too often is, that many who 
have found it in their youth let it go, as 
Walter let go his “forget me not.” The 
greed of gold and of earthly splendour is like 
Walter’s greed for the treasures of the cave. 
Everything else is let go. The old joys and 
the innocent thoughts of childhood are cast 
away, thrown into the dust, forgotten. And 
the life whose breath was the fear of God is 
at last crushed within them, and they become 
dead souls in the sight of God. 

But I must let the poet, whose ballad I 
am making use of, tell the lesson in his owa 
words :— 


“ Friend! some little flower may lie 
In hollows of thy memory, 
That pleads to dee with earnest cry, 

* Forget me not, forget me not.’ 
Some little flower, not long to last, 
Would mysteries ope long bolted fast, 
If tirmly to thy bosom claspt ; 

Some flower whose touch would open hurh 

The heavenly gates of lucid pearl ; 

Some little flower that ne’er again, 

Though sought in penitence and pain, 

Once lost, thou ever canst regain— 
Forget it not! forget it not!” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
CHURCH ORGANIZATION AND WORK. 


1% addressing the Church Congress at Leicester, 

the Bishop of Peterborough, the President of that 
assembly, expressed the opinion that the desire and 
the need which congresses first sought to meet are 
not yet all fulfilled. The Bishop thought that signs 
were to be observed of the growth of a feeling which 
would lead to the formation of ‘‘some central and 
general assembly elected, representative, deliberative, 
entitled to speak for the whole Church, lay and clerical, 
with all the weight of its representative character,” 
and that such an assembly would meet many of the 
necessities which have arisen in the present age. In 
ecclesiastical as well as in political life the value of 
representative institutions can hardly be exaggerated 
as a means at once of evoking general interest and of 
giving effect to common effort. Congresses on all 
sorts of subjects have been held during recent years 
in unprecedented numbers and magnitude, and their 
proceedings have often been reflected upon as tend- 
ing rather to provoke and give opportunity for exces- 
sive talkativeness than as promotive of really service- 
able ends; and undoubtedly this criticism has not 
been entirely unjust. It is perhaps partly owing to 
this that the desire has arisen, to which the Bishop has 
given expression, for the more careful elaboration of 
such an instrument as congresses may provide the 
material for, into a power for the administration and 
direction of the various and constant activities of 
Church life. So far as such an instrument would 
tend to bring home to the mind of each individual of 
the community a sense of interest in the common 
objects of the entire Church, it would in our judg- 
ment be of extreme value. The Bishop, in his 
characteristically eloquent and vigorous address, also 
had a timely word to say upon the subject of what 
are called “the burning Church questions” of our 
time. He reminded his audience that “ burning ques- 
tions are not always important ones.” And that 
“sometimes they are even pitifully small and unim- 
portant.” He felicitously and impressively added :— 

“« And besides, they have, for the most part, I think, 
a happy way of burning themselves out if you let 
them alone. Are we not walking now, coolly and 
comfortably enough, over the ashes of more than one 
once burning, and now burnt out, question? No! 
the really great and urgent questions of the day are 
far other and weightier than these. While we have 
been disputing about details of ceremony and modes 
of worship, the world around us has been discussing 
whether there is any use or meaning whatever in our 
worship or in the faith that it expresses. It was a 
burning question once whether the minister should 
deliver his Master’s message clad in a black dress or 
in a white one; and while that dispute was being 
waged the question was smouldering all around us 
whether he had any message whatever to deliver. It 
Is, Or it lately was, a burning question at which side 
of the holy table the clergyman should stand to 


; Alas! it has ceased to be a question with multitudes 


minister the sacrament of his Lord ; but it was and is 
a burning question with thousands who have never 
witnessed nor cared to witness either position, whether 
the Lord of the sacrament be an impostor ora fanatic. 
It is a burning question what is the precise mode of 
that Lord’s supernatural presence in the Eucharist. 


whether there be any supernatural atall. Yes! the 
one great Church question of our time, before which 
all others fade into insignificance, is this. Round 
about church and chapel, impartially indifferent or 
impartially hostile to both, lie the masses of our great 
town populations, the scattered units in our country 
parishes, for whom life has no higher, no better mean- 





ing than that of a daily struggle for the means of a 
joyless existence, uncheered by the hope of a happier 
| hereafter, undignified by the consciousness of Divine 
descent and heirship of immortality. "What can the 
Church of England do for these ?—these masses on 
whom, in their fast-growing might, some are looking 
| with timid fear, and others with sinister expectation, 
‘ but on whom the Church should look only with yearn- 

ing and affectionate desire, as her truest wealth and 
, her most precious Catholic heritage. This tangled, 
: trodden, earth-soiled harvest into which her Lord has 
) sent her to toil and reap—can she gather this? Can 
| she so enlarge her barns as that they shall hold this ? 
i Here, believe me, lies the one supremely urgent ques- 
tion for which we have to find an answer, and that 
speedily.’”’ 





Such words of earnest counsel and exhortation as 
these have theirvalue for other sections of the Christian 
Church besides that to which they were originally 
addressed. 


WORK FOR DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 

To give a fair chance to those convicted of crime, 
after their release from penalties to which they have 
become liable, is in accordance both with the prin- 
ciples of justice and policy, and it is gratifying to know 
that the administrators of our criminal law are be- 
coming increasingly mindful of this obligation. Mr. 
C. E. H. Vincent, the Director of Criminal Investiga- 
tions of Great Scotland Yard, has lately addressed a 
circular to various societies for aiding discharged 
prisoners, inviting the co-operation of philanthropic 
persons in the endeavour to procure honest employ- 
ment for convicts liberated on license, and for dis- 
charged prisoners under sentence of police supervision. 
The circular states that there are usually some twelve 
hundred of these persons, male and female, many 
able-bodied and skilled in handicraft, reporting to the 
Metropolitan Police. It may be of interest to many 
readers to know what are the conditions imposed by 
law upon those who have incurred this restriction upon 
their liberty. Those conditions are, first, that they 
report themselves where directed within forty-eight 
hours after liberation; secondly, that they (women 
excepted) report themselves every month at the nearest 
police station to their place of abode between the 
hours of nine in the morning and nine in the evening 
on a certain specified day of the month; thirdly, that 
they reside—that is, sleep—at the address notified to 
the police, in order that they may be at once found if 
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required for any legal purpose ; fourthly, that if they | 
change their address, or leave any police district at | 
all, they give notice of their removal at the police | 
station at which they are reporting, and also at the | 
nearest police station, within forty-eight hours of ar- 
riving in any other police district in any part of the 
United Kingdom ; and fifthly, that convicts at liberty 
produce their licenses when called upon to do so by | 
a police officer. Such conditions cannot, we think, | 
be complained of on the score of unreasonableness or 
severity, and may truly be said to “entail no hard- 
ship on persons wishing to lead an honest life.” Care | 
is also very properly taken by the authorities to en- | 
courage discharged prisoners to try to obtain and keep | 
some honest employment. The difficulties of persons | 
in this unhappy position must always be great, even 
when their own intentions and desires are fixed upon | 
the attainment or recovery of an honourable social | 
status; and it is essential that the law, while exacting 
the due penalty of crime, should place no unnecessary 
barrier in the path of recovery. 


THE REV. STOPFORD BROOKE AND THE CHURCH. 


The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke is so well known as 
a preacher of distinguished ability and power, and 
perhaps still more widely as the biographer of 
Frederick William Robertson, that his secession from 
the Established Ckurch, recently announced, cannot 
but be regarded by a large section of the public as an 
event of much interest and significance. Mr. Brooke 
has stated frankly the grounds of his secession, which 
are theological in their nature. As the result of 
several years of anxious thought, the tendency of 
which has been manifest to the more observant of his 
readers and hearers, Mr. Brooke has come to the 
conclusion that miracles are incredible. The rejec- 
tion of the miraculous includes, of course, that of the 
supreme miracle of the Incarnation ; and although we 
can appreciate the reverential spirit in which Mr. 
Brooke avows that, notwithstanding his disbelief in 
the miraculous nature of the person of Christ, he still 
regards Him as the special medium of God’s revela- 
tion of Himself to the world, and as the Head and 
Representative of mankind, and speaks of Him as 
‘* Jesus Christ, Our Lord,” we confess ourselves un- 
able to perceive the consistency of the view thus in- 
dicated. But the most spiritual forms of the Unitarian 
faith have always seemed to us to be associated with 
views of the Person of Christ which are inconsistent 
with the characteristic feature of that faith. The in- 
tellectual subtlety which can distinguish between the 
reverence and regard due to One occupying the unique 
position held by Christ according to the teaching of 
many eminent Unitarian divines, and that worship 
which is rendered to Him by those who acknowledge 
Him as God, is a subtlety which we cannot follow. 
Without any discussion, however, either of Mr. 
Brooke’s theological lapse, or of the inconsistency of 
his new position, we must pay our tribute to the 
faithfulness to truth and to conscience by which he 
has been moved to separate himseli’ from the Church 
to which he was bound by so many associations. It 








would be absurd to magnify such an act into one of 
heroism, but it certainly indicates a conscientious 
regard for intellectual honesty which is but too rare. 
The tendency of the time is to favour a paltering with 


| words, as used in creeds and articles, which is to the 
| last degree mischievous and dangerous, but which it 


is sought to justify on the assumption that it is im- 


| possible to attach a definite meaning to words when 


used for the purpose of expressing religious beliefs and 


| opinions. If language can be used ambiguously and for 


the purposes of evasion by the occupant of a Christian 
pulpit, what can be expected from the occupant of 
the pew ? Mr. Brooke has at least shown that he must 
first of all be true to his inmost convictions, and so 
far the change which he has made will probably 
secure for him an increased amount of attention and 
respect ; and this may be rendered even by those who, 
like ourselves, most deeply regret his abandonment 
of an essential article of the Christian faith. 


EVENING INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION CLASSES, 


A conference of ragged-school teachers recently 
took place in London to consider the subject of 
Youths’ Institutes and Recreation Classes, for lads and 
for elder girls, which we trust will lead to some good 
practical results. Now that the long winter evenings 
have again set in, the advantage of some such pro- 
vision as that referred to becomes specially obvious. 
To young people of the class from which the scholars 
of ragged schools are drawn, the perils of the streets 
of great towns and cities are innumerable, and are 
peculiarly liable to be productive of mischief. Even 
at the best, the temptation to mere idling from hour 
to hour during the long winter evenings is a tempta- 
tion to sheer waste of time, involving the loss of pre- 
cious opportunities of self-improvement, and of the 
true relief afforded by innocent recreation. Youths’ 
Institutes and Classes, if they are to be successful, 
demand no little tact and judgment for their manage- 
ment. It is a delicate problem—how to meet the 
tastes and habits of such young people as those whose 
case was considered at this conference, sufficiently to 
provide an attraction, and yet at the same time to 
keep in view the objects of instruction and improve- 
ment, which must be aimed at in any such move- 
ment. In this matter, as in so many other efforts for 
the benefit of those around us, a deep, true sympathy 
is the best aid of a quick and enlightened intelli- 
gence. 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS AND THE LAW. 

The course recently taken by the Home Secretary 
with reference to the punishment of juvenile delin- 
quents has happily called forth increased public 
interest in this very important subject. Among other 
signs of that interest we notice an influential public 
meeting lately held in the Town Hall, Manchester. 
The object was to consider the present state of the 
law with regard to the imprisonment of children. 
The Earl of Derby, who was one of the speakers, gave 
a very comprehensive and careful survey of the entire 
question. He summed up his conclusions as to what 
was immediately desirable in the way of alteration of 
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the law in the following terms: First, no prison, in 
any case, for boys under fourteen ; secondly, an ex- | 
tended power of moderate corporal punishment up 
to that age; and, thirdly, the provision of distinct 
and separate places of detention for young offenders, 
so that they should not escape punishment altogether 
simply because it was undesirable to send them to 
gaol. With respect to corporal punishment, the Earl 
observed that he should be sorry to look upon it as a 
general means of correction for those juvenile offenders 
with whom the law has to deal, and he judiciously 
remarked that probably no kind of punishment of a 
more unequal kind than such chastisement could be 
devised—unequal both in the method of its infliction, 
and in the amount of suffering it would cause in 
different cases. It was very desirable, in all cases in 
which it could be safely done, to remit the legal 
punishment of very young children altogether on con- 
dition of the parents undertaking to see that they 
were effectually punished at home. The Earl was 
disposed to advocate strongly a modification of the 
present system of reformatory treatment. As to this 
he said that he did not know why a month’s im- 
prisonment was required by law before the provisions 
for sending a boy to a reformatory could take effect, 
and hoped that the requirement would speedily be 
withdrawn. He thought also that the period of 
detention in a reformatory might be shortened with 
advantage, and observed: “Two or three months’ 
detention in a school where the work is hard, where 
there is little or no play, and where the life generally 
is rough and unattractive, ought to answer all the 
purposes in the case of a boy which are met in the 
case of men by ashort term of imprisonment. No 
lad who had gone through that discipline, if it were 
properly applied, would wish to be exposed to it again, 
while, they being boys and young boys only, it would 
not leave a stain upon their character in after life, or 


destroy the feeling of self-respect in the manner which | 


arises from imprisonment in a gaol.” 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE CYCLONE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


The terrible cyclone and successive shocks of earth- 
quake by which the island of Jamaica was visited 


late in the month of August last not only caused | 


great immediate devastation, but left a long train of 
privation and suffering behind. The various mission 
stations of the island suffered severely, and the losses 
of the Baptist community alone, by the destruction of 
chapels and other buildings, are estimated at not less 
than £10,000. A great number of poor people were 
rendered homeless and were stripped of all the neces- 
saries of life, being left face to face with starvation. 
A fund has been started for the relief of those upon 
whom this great calamity has fallen, and contributions 
may be forwarded to Mr. A. H. Baynes, 19, Castle 
Street, London, E.C. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
Dr. Christlieb, Professor of Theology in the 
Bonn University, has lately written a very interesting 


volume on “ The Foreign Missions of Protestantism.” 
The following striking statement of facts and figures 
sets forth some of the results which have been achieved 
by missionary efforts in the present century :— ° 


‘* At the close of the last century there were only 
seven Protestant Missionary Societies, properly so 
called. To-day the seven have, in Europe and 
America alone, become seventy. At the beginning 
of the present century the number of male missionaries 
in the field, supported by those seven societies to- 
gether, amounted to about 170, of whom about 100 
were connected with the Moravians alone. To-day 
there are employed by the seventy societies about 
2,400 ordained Europeans and Americans, hundreds 
of ordained native preachers (in the East Indies alone 
there are more than 1,600, and about as many in the 
South Seas), upwards of 23,000 native assistants, 
catechists, evangelists, teachers—exclusive of the 
countless female missionary agents, private mis- 


| sionaries, lay-helpers, colporteurs of the Bible 


societies in heathen lands, and the thousands of 
voluntary unpaid Sunday-school teachers. Eighty 
years ago, if I may venture an estimate, there were 
about 50,000 heathen converts under the care of the 
Protestants. To-day the total number of heathen 
converts in our Protestant Mission Stations may be 
estimated certainly at no less than 1,650,000. And 
the year 1878 shows an increase of about 60,000 
souls, a number greater than the gross total at the 
beginning of the century. Eighty years ago the total 
sum contributed for Protestant Missions hardly 
amounted to £50,000; now the amount raised for 
this object is from £1,200,000 to £1,250,000 (about 
five times as much as that of the whole Romish Pro- 
paganda), of which England contributes £790,000, 
America £300,000, Germany and Switzerland from 
£100,000 to £150,000. Eighty years ago the number 
of Protestant Missionary Schools cannot have exceeded 
70; to-day, according to reliable statistics, it amounts 
to 12,000, with far beyond 400,000 scholars, and 
among these are hundreds of native candidates for 
the Ministry, receiving instruction in some of the 
many high school and theological seminaries. At 
the beginning of the present century the Scriptures 
existed insome 50 translations, and were circulated 
in certainly not more than 5,000,000 of copies. Since 
1804—that is, since the founding of the British and 


| Foreign Bible Society—new translations of the Bible, 
| or of its more important parts, have been accomplished 





| in at least 226 languages and dialects, 


There are 
translations of all the Scriptures into §5, of the New 
Testament into 84, of particular parts into 87 lan- 
guages; and now the circulation of the Scriptures, in 
whole or part, has amounted to 148,000,000 of 
copies.” 

Impressive as such a statement must be admitted 
to be, and sufficient as a reply to those who are dis- 
posed to regard Missions as a failure, those well ac- 
quainted with Missionary effort cannot but remember 
that many of its best results can never be tabulated. 

BIBLE DISTRIBUTION AT SHANGHAI. 

The work of Bible distribution on board the almost 
innumerable steamers and other craft which are con- 
stantly visiting Shanghai, has been recently commenced 
and carried on ina systematic manner under the direc- 
tion of the American Bible Society. Shanghai, as 
the commercial metropolis of China, is visited by 
traders from the various provinces of the Empire. 
Many Chinese officials on their way to their appoint- 
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ments, students going up to Pekin to attend the 
literary examinations, and a vast number of other 
passengers, Chinese and foreign, are thus accessible 
to colporteurs and missionary agents. Inquiry was 
set on foot about a year ago as to the steamers 
trading regularly to the port, and measures were 
taken to secure permission to place on each vessel.a 
copy of the Scriptures. This permission was in most 
cases readily granted, and in many cases with some- 
thing like eagerness. The Bible was sup- 
plied both if English and Chinese, and placed on 
small racks provided for the purpose, with a notice 
inviting travellers to make use of the volumes, and 
return them to the racks when done with. An agent 
has also been expressly appointed to the work of 
visiting the vessels, and offering to the passengers 
portions of the Scriptures for sale. Thus the good 
seed is carried far and wide, and is scattered in all 
sorts of soil. It may confidently be hoped that 
much of it will bring forth good fruit. 


THE BIBLE FOR THE BULGARIANS. 


The representatives of the American Board con- 
nected with the European Turkey Mission report a 
steady advance in the circulation of the Scriptures, 
and in all departments of their work. With refer- 
ence to their efforts in Bulgaria some interesting par- 
ticulars are given. The total issue of the Bulgarian 
Scriptures from the Bible House at Constantinople in 
1879 comprised 6,572 volumes. The missionaries 
testified to the readiness with which the Bulgarian 
people have received, and the eagerness with which 
they have sought for the word of God in their own 
spoken language. The Church services of the 
Christians of Bulgaria, as of those of other countries 
of European Turkey, are conducted in the ancient 
languages of the people. On this account a certain 
amount of prejudice exists against any translation of 
the Scriptures into the commonly spoken tongues. 
This feeling, however, is less strong in Bulgaria than 
among any of the other Orientai Churches of Tur- 
key. At the beginning of the present century, the 
Bulgarians were without education and without books 
in their spoken language. An intellectual awakening 
then took place, one of the earliest symptoms of 
which was a desire to place the Bible in the hands of 
the common people in their native and familiar lan- 
guage. In 1824, an edition of the four Gospels in 
Bulgarian was issued, translated by Bulgarians, and 
printed, it is believed, without foreign aid. When 
the British and Foreign Bible Society undertook 
some years later to prepare and publish the whole 
New Testament, the work was accomplished by 
Bulgarian ecclesiastics, the translation being made 
by an educated monk, and revised by a bishop. The 
first edition was issued just forty years ago; it con- 
sisted of 5,000 copies, the whole of which went into 
circulation within three years. Other editions fol- 
lowed, and in all over 50,000 copies of the New 
Testament in the Bulgarian language were circulated 
within a period of some fifteen years. It is about 
twenty-five years since a beginning was made by the 








American missionaries of the translation of the Old 
Testament, and the version of the entire Bible now in 
circulation has won its place in the favour of a large 
number of the people, who now understand it to be 
at once the duty and the privilege of Christians to 
study the Holy Scriptures in their own tongue. 


Ill.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. © 
THE REV. GEORGE MAXWELL GORDON. 


In the sortie of the British troops from Candahar 
in August last, one of the killed was the Rev. G. M. 
Gordon, a devoted friend and servant of the Church 
Missionary Society and of the work of the gospel in 
India. A career of such singular ardour and devotion 
fitly claims some brief notice in these pages. Mr, 
Gordon was the son of the late Captain Gordon, a 
well-known Christian officer of the Royal Navy. He 
completed his studies at the Cambridge University in 
1861; and, having been ordained to the ministry, 
held a curacy for some time at Beddington, under Dr. 
Marsh. In 1866 he offered himself to the Church 
Missionary Society, and in the following year joined 
their Madras Itinerant Mission. Afterwards he 
laboured for six years as an evangelist in the Punjaub 
and Afghanistan. His work was somewhat inter- 
rupted by ill-health, which for a time necessitated his 
return to England, but during his years of active 
service in India he seemed scarcely to know what rest 
was except when he lay down at night. He was 
consumed with an ardent pity for the spiritual con- 
dition of those around him, and longed to extend the 
preaching of the gospel over as wide an area as pos- 
sible. He joined the British troops at Candahar 
as an honorary chaplain, mainly that he might 
prepare the way, by observation and inquiry, for the 
introduction and spread of Christianity to the natives 
of Afghanistan. His work was that of a pioneer to 
a very large extent, and he not only gave his own 
services gratuitously but also contributed liberally tothe 
establishment of missions. He was remarkable for 
his spirit of self-denial, and he was, indeed, almost 
an ascetic in his daily habits so far as food, drink, 
and luxuries were concerned. He frequently adopted 
the native dress in the different parts of India which 
he visited, and he was profoundly convinced, and con- 
sistently acted upon the conviction, that to produce 
any great impression upon the people of India, the 
European missionary must cultivate habits of the 
strictest self-denial. He was distinguished by a cheer- 
fulness and courage which often served to inspire the 
spirits of his companions, and his loving compassion 
and care for the comfort and happiness of all amongst 
whom he found himself endeared him to those 
brought into contact with him. As an army chaplain 
he was beloved and esteemed by officers and men; 
in private life he was marked by a quiet Christian 
dignity and grace which impressed every one, while 
those who knew him best only knew how truly ap- 
plicable to him were the words—‘‘a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.” He was but little more than forty 
years of age, when, ina literal as well as in a spiritual 
sense, he fell on the field of battle. 
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A Tale of Three Wishes. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, AvtuHor oF ‘STEPPING 
STONES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX.—‘‘ WHAT A NIGHT’S THIS!” 


ODFREY BURNSIDE had taken his 
way into the City in no enviable 
frame of mind. When he had looked at 
May, sleeping the heavy slumber of ex- 
haustion, his conscience had smitten 
him sharply. It was true that she 
had wearied him by her feminine folly 
and weakness; but did her faults deserve 
all his cold and sullen behaviour? He 
began to own to himself that he had been 
to blame. That mute, still face of hers had 
moved him more than a thousand passionate 
words. 

The day dragged wearily away. He was 
impatient to go home, and yet dreaded the 
meeting with his wife. As fate would have it, 
he was able to leave the office earlier than usual, 
and it was a quarter to five o’clock when he |} 
stood before his own house. 

He opened the door with his latch - key, 
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and shut it loudly, half expecting that the 
sound would bring May into the hall. But 
she did not come, and he went straight into 
the empty drawing-room. How prim and 
neat the room looked that day! Books and 
music were not scattered about as usual; the 
work-basket was closed, and the fire had not 
been stirred for some time. He stood in his 
old attitudes, leaning against the mantel- 
piece, and listening for the soft rustle of her 
dress upon the stairs. And then he began 
to grow anxious, and suspect that there was 
something wrong. 

His hand was upon the bell, when Mary 
entered with a troubled look on her face. 

“If you please, sir, my mistress has gone 
to Ivydean,” she said timidly, “and she has 
left a note for you on her desk.” 

Godfrey felt lis pulse quicken, but he 
asked no questions just then. He took up 
the note, and the girl left the room. 

It was read twice through before he realised 
its full meaning. She was gone—she had 
fled, believing, in her agitation and excite- 
ment, that he had really wanted to get rid of 
her. He knew that her over-strained nerves 
had made her quite incapable of calm 
judgment ; and again and again he told 
himself that he had been to blame. And 
yet how ridiculous the whole affair appeared ! 
He could not help being thoroughly angry 
with his wife, even while he execrated his 
own folly in having driven her to such a 
step. The first thing to be done was to get 
her back without any unnecessary delay. A 
letter, perhaps, would not do it. He must 
follow her to Ivydean himself; and doubt- 
less Uncle White and Lucy Bowyer would 
assist him in bringing her to reason. 

He ran up-stairs, and crammed a few 
things into a hand-bag. If it were possible 
to catch a half-past six o’clock train he could 
get to Ivydean in good time that night. 
Cook met him as he came down into the 
hall, and opened the door for him to pass 
out. 

“‘ My mistress left Waterloo at a quarter- 
past three, sir,” she said as he hurried down 
the door-steps. 

On his way to the railway-station Godfrey 
became conscious of feeling hungry and 
faint. He had eaten little that day, and had 
been looking forward to the pleasant evening 
meal with his wife, when all their misunder- 
standings would be at an end. And then he 
remembered that she had never once been 
unmindful of his comforts, nor thwarted him 
in the least wish that he had expressed. 
Again he bethought him of his coldness and 








indifference ; and there rose up before him 
a vision of Mrs. Richmond’s arch face and 
sparkling eyes. He almost hated the woman 
at that moment. And yet his common 
sense told him that he could not justly 
accuse her of being the cause of his dis- 
comfort. No, the real cause rested solely 
with May and himself. 

‘A familiar face greeted him at the book- 
ing-office at Waterloo. Mr. Tillyer was 
lounging about there, and smoking a ciga- 
rette.. People were coming and going all 
around™them, and there seemed to be even 
more than the usual bustle and confusion ; 
but his friend’s words reached Godfrey’s ears 
with startling distinctness. 

“‘ I came to meet that old aunt of mine,” 
said Mr. Tillyer in his careless fashion ; ‘‘but 
she has not arrived, and the line is blocked. 
It seems that there has been a smash of the 
train that started from here at 3.15 to-day.” 

Godfrey’s face had been pale a moment 
ago, but at this speech he looked so ghastly 
that Mr. Tillyer started. 

“I hope there is nothing wrong, Burn- 
side?” he said, taking Godfrey by the arm 
and leading him towards a quiet corner of 
the booking-office. 

“‘ My wife was in the smashed train,” mur- 
mured Godfrey, leaning against the wall, and 
looking vacantly before him. 

There was a pause, which lasted two or 
three seconds, and seemed an age. And then 
Godfrey roused himself, and spoke in a tone 
of forced calmness. 

“T must find out the particulars of this,” 
he said, stepping up to a porter who hap- 
pened to be passing them. But it was Mr. 
Tillyer who, with quiet tact, took upon him- 
self the task of asking questions. 

“The accident took place just before the 
train got to Hillowby,” said the man. “Some 
luggage trucks had been left upon the line. 
It’s a very bad smash indeed, sir ;—passen- 
gers knocked about a good deal.” 

“ Hillowby was May’s station—two or 
three miles from Ivydean,” muttered Godfrey 
under his breath. 

“T will go down with you by the 6.30 
train,” said Mr. Tillyer promptly. “Stay 
here while I take our tickets. I dare say it 
isn’t so bad as they say,” he added as he 
moved off, 

In asfew minutes he was back again, and 
forced a cordial upon his friend, which God- 
frey drank without knowing what it was. 
Mf. Tillyer had taken the lead, and would 
not leave his companion until the worst, or 
best, was known. After a little delay the 
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6.30 train was allowed to start, the line 
having been rapidly cleared. And the two 
men sat silently facing each other in the rail- 
way carriage. 

Throughout the whole of that journey, 
and even after the arrival at Hillowby, God- 
frey could scarcely be said to realise the con- 
dition in which he found himself. There was, 
as Sir Walter Scott once put it, “a vile sense 
of want of reality in all he did or said.” He 
was always harking back to the vague idea 
that May was at home at Notting Hill ;— 
that she had never left his house at all, and 
he had set out upon a wild-goose chase. And 
then he would suddenly remember the little 
note that was lying crumpled up in his breast- 
pocket, and recall cook’s last words, spoken 
as he ran down the door-steps. It was all 
true—terribly, distractingly true. She had 
travelled in the doomed train, along this 
very line, and through these very scenes she 
had been rapidly carried to meet her fate. 

As they drew near Hillowby many traces 
of the accident met their sight. A gang of 
men were still at work clearing away the 
débris from the siding, and the two travellers 
looked out upon the fragments of carriages 
and portions of luggage all heaped together 
in shapeless masses. It was now dark, but 
the lights of the workmen shed a glare upon 
the scene, and the clear atmosphere of the 
spring evening made every object plain. A 
little later, and the train came slowly into 
the small country station of Hillowby. 

It had been, as the porter had said, a very 
bad accident indeed. Nine persons lay dead 
in a large shed on the outskirts of the station, 
and eleven wounded had been carried to the 
village inn. In the darkness of the chilly 
March night, the two friends entered that 
awful shed together, and looked at the still 
forms lying there. But May was not among 
them ; and as they came out into the open 
air once more, Mr. Tillyer heard Godfrey’s 
long shuddering sigh of relief. The sky, full 
of shining stars, was overhead ; quiet hills 
and pastures were all around, and the fresh 
scent of moist fields came towards them on 
the night breeze. The first ordeal was past, 
but the second had yet to be gone through. 
Should they find her crushed, perhaps dying, 
among the sufferers in the inn ? 

Hillowby was a place much resorted to by 
excursionists, and the inn was a good one of 
its kind. The injured passengers had been 
well received and carefully tended ; and the 
landlady, a cool sensible woman, came for- 
ward readily to answer Mr. Tillyer’s inquiries. 
Only four out of the eleven wounded were 





women ; two, who were badly hurt, were both 
well stricken in years; the third was a girl 
of fifteen, and the fourth a poor servant, who 
was able to give an account of herself. No 
one answering to May’s description had been 
brought into the inn ; and with another long 
sigh Godfrey turned away from the place and 
walked back to the railway station. 

“‘ Perhaps she is safe at Ivydean after all,” 
suggested Mr. Tillyer hopefully. 

But no one had hired the solitary fly of the 
village; and all the uninjured passengers had 
gone on to Portsmouth in the very train 
which had brought Godfrey and his com- 
panion to Hillowby. It was certain that 
May could not have set off on foot to Ivy- 
dean; the distance was too great, and she 
was encumbered with a portmanteau. More- 
over, the country was quite unknown to her. 
Her disappearance was an utter mystery, and 
Mr. Tillyer began to suspect that she had 
never left London at all. 

“Let us hire the fly, and push on to Ivy- 
dean at once,” he proposed. “ At any rate, 
Burnside, it is necessary for you to get food 
and rest. And there is just the ghost of a 
chance of her being there. She might have 
escaped the notice of the station people in 
such a time of confusion, and have got a lift 
in some cart or waggon. Naturally she would 
be almost out of her senses with the shock 
and fright.” 

“It is a three-mile drive,” said Godfrey 
thoughtfully. “Yes, we will go. But if she 
is not there, I shall come back and stay here 
till morning. There may be fresh discove- 
ries at daylight.” 

“Don’t distress yourself; all fear of the 
worst is over,” said Mr. Tillyer confidently. 
“ We will drive straight to Ivydean, and if we 
do not find her I will return to town to-night. 
Then I will go at once to your house, and 
send you a telegram if she is safe at home ; 
as I almost think she is,” he added. 

Godfrey had no better plan to propose. 
The whole affair was so painfully mysterious 
and bewildering that it had brought him to 
his wits’ end. Even yet he was haunted by 
the fear that May might be lying lifeless in 
some undiscovered spot; and strength and 
nerve were fast failing him. The fly—a 
lumbering old-fashioned conveyance—bore 
them far too slowly through country lanes, 
heavy with mire. Sometimes a dog barked 
as they passed by quiet farms and lowly 
cottages, all faintly outlined in the clear night. 
Here and there a feeble light gleamed from 
a window; but most of the simple country 
folk had gone to rest. The night air was 
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keen and sweet; stars shone steadily over 
the dark fields where the wheat was just rising 
above the soil. In the depths of silent copses 
the wood-anemones were drinking in the 
night dew, and the faint perfume of violets 
came stealing out of wayside nooks. Once 
or twice Godfrey leaned out of the carriage 
window and let the cold wind kiss his weary 
face. 

“Will the drive never come to an end?” 
he murmured once. 

Yes, it came to an end at last. The slow, 
steady-going horse turned a sharp corner, 
and plodded carefully down a steep hill. 
And then, just as Godfrey had flung himself 
back in his corner with an impatient sigh, 
the fly stopped before the low garden-wall of 
Flint Cottage. 


CHAPTER XX.—‘‘ WE KISSED AGAIN WITH 
TEARS.” 


It almost seemed to Godfrey that he was 
not an unexpected guest. As the wheels 
stopped before the gate, the house-door 
opened, and Lucy appeared in the porch 
with a lamp in her hand. The light shone 
brightly on her pleasant face and trim figure, 
as he hurried towards her up the path. 

“ Hush !” she said, raising a warning finger. 
“She is asleep. Don’t be hard on her, 
Godfrey. We thought you would come!” 

“May is here, really here?” he cried 
hoarsely. 

“Yes; she left a note for you at home. 
Oh, you have some one with you,” added 
Lucy, rather dismayed at the sight of Mr. 
Tillyer’s figure behind her brother-in-law. 

But Godfrey’s companion was resolved to 
be no intruder. He only stayed to hear 
that Mrs. Burnside was safe, and then turned 
on his heel and re-entered the fly, in spite 
of his friend’s efforts to detain him. 

“You know I hate the country, old 
fellow,” he said, getting into his careless 
manner again. “I shall go back to town by 
mail train to-night, from Hillowby, if I can 
catch it.” 

And he was driven off, inwardly congratu- 
lating himself that the demands of friendship 
were ended. Had there been a sadder 
finish to the story, he would have clung to 
Godfrey in his trouble, and upheld him with 
all his might. He was a loyal man, true to 
those he cared for, and less selfish than many 
who knew his ease-loving nature would have 
believed. But never had his smoothly- 
gliding bachelor life seemed more delightful 
than when he turned his back on Flint Cot- 
tage that night. Marriage was a bark that 





sailed upon troubled seas, as Godfrey had 
proved. He shrugged his shoulders, tilted 
his hat over his eyes, and prepared to doze 
through the return drive to Hillowby. 

Meanwhile Godfrey was drawn into the 
warm parlour by Lucy’s gentle hands, and 
Uncle White gave him a hearty welcome. 

“ That’s a foolish girl up-stairs, my boy,” 
said the old gentleman kindly. “I shall 
give her a lecture, by-and-by, when she js 
strong enough to listen. But you mustn't 
be harsh to her; she has suffered a good 
deal, poor child.” 

“Suffered!” repeated Godfrey, thinking 
rather bitterly of all that he had gone through 
since he left Notting Hill. “I have suffered 
till there is hardly any strength left in me, 
We have been searching among dead bodies 
and wounded people at Hillowby, thinking 
to find her there.” 

‘** Dead bodies and wounded people ! Bless 
me, what do you mean?” asked Uncle White, 
beginning to fear that his nephew’s wits were 
wandering. 

“Have you heard nothing of the rail- 
way accident?” said Godfrey impatiently. 
“Don’t you know that May’s train was 
smashed just before it reached Hillowby 
station ?” 

A silence followed his words. Something 
in the expression of the two faces startled 
him. 

“How did May escape? How did she 
get here?” he asked. 

“My boy,” said Uncle White solemnly, 
“it seems that we all have a great deal to 
thank God for, to-day. The station before 
Hillowby is Willowton, and the names, when 
shouted out, are somewhat alike in their 
sound. At Willowton, then, May jumped 
out of her carriage in a hurry, believing that 
she had reached her destination. She was 
so troubled and confused, poor child, that 
she did not discover her mistake until some 
time after the train had moved on. And 
then, instead of waiting for the next train, 
she decided to come to Ivydean in one of 
our farmers’ waggons which chanced to be at 
Willowton. The carter was just setting off 
homeward with his team, and he brought 
May and her portmanteau to our very door.” 

“The mistake probably saved her life,” 
said Godfrey, under his breath. 

“God saved her,” Lucy said softly. “He 
saved her that she might be given back to 
you, Godfrey; and that you might begin a 
new life together. She does not know how 
near she has been to death to-day. Dear 
Godfrey, you will forgive her for her folly 
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and impulsiveness, and show your gratitude 
to God by your gentleness to her ?” 

Godfrey did not answer in words. He 
laid a hand on Lucy’s shoulder, and looked 
earnestly into her face for an instant; his 
deep eyes shining through tears. And never 
had Lucy’s sisterly love for him been stronger 
than it wasat that moment. She understood 
his nature better, perhaps, than his own wife 
had ever done, because she saw him with 
the dispassionate gaze of pure kindness. 

And then Uncle White, who had a true 

English dread of “scenes,” declared that 
Godfrey must be half-starved and quite worn 
out. They seated him near the bright fire, 
and waited on him with a hearty goodwill 
which almost made him forget his weariness. 
To tell the truth he was sadly in need of 
food and refreshment, and looked quite 
another man after he had taken the good 
things set before him. Before he had finished 
his meal, Lucy slipped up-stairs, and stole 
softly into the guest-chamber where May was 
lying. 
2 ™ too, a fire was burning brightly, 
shining on the snow-white hangings of the 
bed, and casting a glow on May’s pallid face. 
She was not sleeping ; and as Lucy entered 
she raised her head from the pillow with a 
look of inquiry. 

“T heard talking down-stairs, Lucy,” she 
said faintly. 

“Yes, dear,” Lucy answered, coming to 
her side, and speaking in her cheeriest tone. 
“Somebody has followed you here, as I 
thought he would.” 

“Godfrey! Oh, Lucy! What does he say ? 
Has he come in anger?” 

“Not in anger; but he has been very 
anxious, and sorely tried, poor fellow. You 
cannot yet realise how much you have made 
him suffer. You know, dear May, I have 
already said that a wife should not leave her 
husband for a few hasty words. Indeed, my 
darling, you have been much to blame.” 

“But, Lucy, does he really love me still? 
Has he only followed me because he does 
not want the world to talk about us? God- 
frey thinks a great deal of what the world 
will say.” 

“T know that, May. But we must re- 
member that he has been in the world all his 
life, and has never had any but the world’s 
training. You know what kind of woman 
his mother is. And then, for years, he has 
lived a mere society life in which outside 
show is all that is required.” 

“He liked that life better than his life 
with me,” murmured May sadly. 








“That was partly your fault, dear. You 
should have realised that any change is a 
trial, and that a man cannot adapt himself to 
wedded life as readily as a woman does. 
And oh, May, above all you should have 
known that human idols are sadly prone to 
grow weary of their worshippers! We can- 
not sustain une grande passion all through our 
lives ; it must find its proper level of calm, 
but closest friendship.” 

“T see where I have been wrong,” said 
May, after a pause. “And, Lucy, I will try 
to do right in the future. You say he is 
not angry? You think he has not lost his 
love for me?” 

“ T am sure that he loves you dearly, May. 
And as to the future, with God’s help you 
can make it very happy. Be as calm and 
quiet now as you can. Godfrey will have 
much to say to you.” 

Lucy departed as softly as she came, and 
May was left alone to muse in the fire-light. 
Her aching head sank back on the pillow 
again, and her heart was almost overpowered 
with a sense of rest and thankfulness. All 
the events of that wild day seemed to flit 
past her like the shadowy images of a dream. 
She was here, in a peaceful resting-place, and 
Godfrey had come to seek her and be recon- 
ciled. And then, for the first time since her 
coming to Ivydean, she began to take in all 
the pleasantness and comfort of the chamber 
in which she found herself. The dainty 
whiteness of the draperies charmed her eyes ; 
the scent of dried lavender filled the room 
with a kind of rustic sweetness. She was 
gradually sinking into a state of drowsy calm 
when the door again opened softly, and 
Godfrey entered. 

For many minutes not a word was spoken 
either by the husband or wife. His arms 
held her in a close clasp, and his lips were 
pressed to hers in utter silence. There was 
little thought then of the faults and follies 
that had kept them asunder. They only 
realised the happiness of being together ; 
restored to each other and to their first love. 
Long afterwards, when time had given them 
a deeper insight into each other’s characters, 
and the work of training children had helped 
them to train themselves, they looked back 
to this memorable night at Ivydean. It was 
like a white stone that marked the spot from 
which they struck out into a new path, and 
although that path had many a rough place 
here and there, it was no longer made thorny 
with brambles of their own planting. 

So the little white guest-chamber became a 
sacred place to Godfrey and his wife. The 
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next day was Sunday, and birds chirped an 
early welcome to the dawn. The sky took 
the soft pink colours of a sea-shell; then a 
golden fringe spread and widened till it 
seemed to sweep the rising ground in front 
of the cottage. And when May opened her 
eyes she could trace the delicate shadows of 
sprays upon the white blind, and hear the 
song of a little goldfinch outside the window. 

It was not until later in the day that God- 
frey told her of her escape from the railway 
accident. They spent a very quiet Sunday 
at the old cottage, and took their leave by 
an early train on Monday morning. Lucy 
saw them depart without any misgivings 
about their future, and Uncle White gave a 
long sigh of relief as they waved their adieux 
from his pony-carriage. 

“T don’t mind lovers’ quarrels,” he said 
confidentially to Lucy. “ But a tiff between 
husband and wife is always a serious thing. 
I hope this is the last time that they will fly 
to us to settle their differences.” 

“JT have no fear for them now,” Lucy 
answered cheerfully. ‘ They are made wiser 
through suffering.” 

The journey from Ivydean to London 
lasted scarcely two hours, and before noon 
May found herself once more in her pretty 
home at Notting Hill. Cook and Mary 
welcomed her with radiant faces. A large 
basket of ferns and violets was unpacked 
and admired; and then the happy wife 
wandered all over the house, and inspected 
her treasures as if she had not seen them 
for years. It was like a new wedding-day. 
And later on, when she had twisted her 
hair into massive coils, and donned one of 
Godfrey’s favourite gowns, she surveyed her- 
self with no small satisfaction. Happiness 
had tinged her cheeks with rose, and given 
her delicate face the one charm it had lacked 
of late. As she tied a soft lace neck- 
kerchief round her throat, and fastened it 
with a little bunch of violets, she had no 
longer any dread of Mrs. Richmond. With- 
out a touch of vanity she felt a pleasant con- 
sciousness of looking well, and knew that 
she should read approval in Godfrey’s eyes 
that evening. 

And he did approve of her with all his 
heart. When he came home from the City 
and saw her standing in the hall to greet 
him he was a happier man than he had ever 
been in his life. ‘That night’s dinner was a 


little feast, made beautiful with the ferns and 
flowers ; and even Mary had a holiday look 
in a new cap and bright neck-ribbon. 

Nora called next day, and invited the 





Burnsides to another conversazione. She was 
as handsome as ever—handsomer, perhaps, 
for her beauty had gained in delicacy ‘ang 
refinement. But there was a weariness in 
her look, and a sadness in her brown eyes 
that gave them a new expression. 

“What change has come over you, child?” 
she asked, glancing at her cousin with some 
curiosity. “ You are brighter than I ever 
saw you before.” 

“T have quite lost my troublesome head. 
ache,” May replied with a smile. 

“Which means, ‘I have quite lost my 
troublesome heart-ache.’ Ah, May, the heart 
has been a tyrant to you all your life! Any. 
how, I am glad to see you with a happy face, 
and glad to know that there really are some 
contented people in the world !” 

“ Nora, that isn’t like one of your speeches, 
Am I to infer that you are discontented ?” 

“Infer nothing at all, my dear. Who 
should be contented if I am not? They 
say my photograph would sell by the thou- 
sand, if Robert would but let it be put into 
the shop-windows.” 

“ Of course he will not have it put into 
the shop-windows!” cried May indignantly, 
“He does not want his wife’s face to become 
the property of Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son.” 

Nora laughed, kissed her cousin, and went 
her way. 

The Tynes’ conversazione was the scene of 
May’s double triumph ;— Mrs. Richmond 
and Miss Ware sustained an ignominious 
defeat that night. Mrs. Burnside, in black 
velvet and creamy lace, with a scarlet flower 
in her rich hair, was one of the most strik- 
ingly graceful women in the rooms. God- 
frey, although he did not appear to be 
greatly occupied with his wife, was watching 
all her movements with concealed pride. He 
saw that she was admired ; and he saw, too, 
with secret amusement, that Mrs. Richmond 
was astonished and envious. In her eyes 
Mrs. Burnside was quite a new creature. 

May met the little widow with frankness 
and grace, and chatted so freely and plea- 
santly with Miss Ware, that that lady kept 
all her shafts in her quiver, feeling that it 
would be mere folly to attempt to wound 
one who wore a perfect armour of content. 

From that night Mrs. Richmond avoided 
the Burnsides as much as possible. Godfrey 
quietly gave up the habit of dropping in to 
afternoon tea with his old acquaintance, and 
there was no more talk about the old bache- 
lor days in India. He still mingled freely 
in society, and the friendship between Mr. 
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Tillyer and himself soon grew into a kind of 
brotherly bond. The two men seldom spoke 
to each other of that terrible night at Hil- 
lowby, but they were closer friends ever 
afterwards. And Mr. Tillyer knew that May 
welcomed him as she welcomed no other to 
her own fireside. 

But while May’s sky was clearing, the 
clouds were spreading and darkening over 
Nora’s head; and Godfrey heard half- 
spoken hints that he carefully kept from his 
wife’s ears. They vexed, but did not surprise 
him. He was very well acquainted with 
that world in which Nora lived and moved 
and had her being, and he knew what sort 
of part she was likely to play in it. And so 
the time went on. 


CHAPTER XXI,—FRIENDSHIP. 


THE new rector had brought about great 
changes in Ivydean, and all Lucy’s hopes 
and dreams were fast being realised. One 
of Mr. Adye’s first acts was to take poor 
Foskett up to town, and have his arm set to 
rights by a celebrated surgeon. He sent 
Miss Pollock a goodly supply of books, and 
had many a cheering word to say to Rachel 
Fenn. Going to church was now a very dif- 
ferent thing to what it had been in the old 
rector’s time. The sermons were short and 
plain, but there was in them a force that 
drew the people’s hearts towards the preacher. 
The God that he preached to them was not 
a far-off Being who had made the round 
world and then left it to go on in its own 
way. He was the ever-present, ever-loving 
Father, watching over the concerns of the 
simple country-folk ; giving fodder unto the 
cattle, and feeding the young ravens that call 
upon Him. Ay, He was in very deed and 
truth that God of whom St. Paul spoke long 
ago, “who is not far from any one of us.” 
And the villagers listened and wondered as 
they drank in this new teaching. 

But there were one or two persons in Ivy- 
dean who were not slow to declare that they 
preferred the old rector and his ways. Mrs. 
Johnson was not at all well pleased to think 
that her Maker should busy Himself with the 
little doings of her daily life. And she was 
of opinion that Mr. Adye said too little about 
His wrath, and a great deal too much about 
His love. She wanted to hear what He would 
do to those who set stacks a-fire and went 
a-poaching. She always had believed that it 
did a deal of good to frighten folks, now and 
then, with thoughts of what would happen to 
them hereafter. The only way to keep some 
people out of mischief was to tell them about 





everlasting pains, as good Dr. Watts had done 
in the children’s hymn-book. 

Mrs, Johnson was, however, not quite bold 
enough to express her sentiments to the rector 
himself. She would sometimes state her in- 
tention, in the bosom of her family, of giving 
the parson a bit of her mind. But as soon 
as she caught sight of that erect, soldierly 
figure and resolute face, her courage ebbed 
away. 

But, although she could not summon 
hardihood enough to attack Mr. Adye, she 
could say a hundred unpleasant things to his 
friend, Miss Bowyer, whenever that young 
lady chanced to cross her path. She had 
never forgiven Lucy for taking the part of 
George Radford, and giving him employ- 
ment. And then, too, did not Miss Bowyer 
patronise that stuck-up minx, Rachel Fenn? 
Roused to anger by Mrs. Johnson’s abuse of 
George, Rachel had steadily refused to make 
her gowns; and the wrath of the farmer's 
wife was hot against the young dressmaker. 

Meanwhile, Lucy was very happy in the 
friendship of Mrs. Adye and her son. Life 
in Ivydean was so merry nowadays, that she 
sometimes looked back wonderingly to the 
Lucy who had come there, worn out and 
fagged with bearing other people’s burdens. 
The spring days were fresh and sweet; the 
old orchard trees, with their masses of deli- 
cate blossom, were like a bit of fairyland. 
And the world of flowers, birds, and bees 
was quite apart and distinct from the other 
working-day world in which Lucy went about 
her Master’s business. 

But the apple-blossoms fell and faded ; the 
trees came out fully into leaf, and took a 
tinge of deeper green; and the long, soft 
grass fell beneath the scythes of the mowers. 
One afternoon, in the drowsy sunshine, Lucy 
strolled into the wide field where the mowing 
was nearly done, and watched the men at 
their toil, Farmer Johnson was among 
them ; and his wife was there too, with her 
son—a mischievous little urchin—by her side. 

“Good day, miss,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
stepping up to Lucy. “Fine weather, isn’t 
it, for cutting the grass?” 

“ Beautiful weather,” Lucy answered plea- 
santly. 

“It’s to be hoped that we shall keep our 
stacks safe this year,” the woman continued. 
“It'll be hard if that rascally man of yours 
takes it into his head to set fire to ’em again, 
Miss Bowyer.” 

“T do not believe that Radford burnt your 
stacks,” said Lucy calmly. “If I did be- 
lieve it he would not be in our service.” 
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“He oughtn’t to be in any honest folks’ 
service,” cried Mrs. Johnson, working herself 
into a passion. ‘“ He’s a wicked, bad fellow, 
that’s what he is! And if the parson knew 
his duty he’d preach against his evil ways, 
and tell him what’s in store for him in a 
worser world than this. Mr. Adye do make 
light of people’s sins, dreadful! I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if George Radford, and 
such as him, breaks out into all kind of 
violence, and says the Lord loves ’em all 
the while! Give me the old days, I often 
says, and the old rector! Heused to preach 
beautiful sermons that nobody could put a 
meaning to at all. But now that people’s 
minds are set agoing, there’s likely to be a 
deal of mischief in our village.” 

“T am sorry you do not like the rector’s 
preaching,” said Lucy quietly. ‘‘ But the 
day may come—and I pray that it will— 
when you may understand him better.” 

“It's easy enough to understand him, 
miss,” Mrs. Johnson retorted angrily. “A 
child may know what Ae means. He puts it 
all in such common words that folks remem- 
ber it, and then they talk it over, and get it 
into their heads. And he do hit out at me 
shameful, sometimes, from the pulpit.” 

“‘ Are you really sure that he means to hit 
you?” asked Lucy, repressing a smile. 

‘Certain sure, miss. He throws off about 
the tongue, and speaking one’s mind, until 
I’m that wild I can hardly sit in my pew. 
Of course he flings at me because I won’t 
leave that rascal Radford alone. That’s it. 
It’s a want of Christian charity to complain 
of the burning of your stacks.” 

Attracted by his mother’s loud voice, 
young Tom Johnson stole up to her side, 
and watched Lucy’s face with a pair of 
cunning eyes. He was an unpleasant-look- 
ing lad of twelve or thirteen, much given to 
prowling about orchards and gardens when 
the fruit was ripe, but never detected in any 
theft. 

“IT was very much grieved to hear that 
your stacks were burnt,” said Lucy kindly. 

“Talking soft is all very well, miss,” re- 
sponded the woman rudely. “But if you 
and Mr. White did your duty, you’d never 
give work to a scoundrel like Radford, who 
ought to be drove clean out of the village!” 

“We do not think you capable of teach- 
ing us our duty, Mrs. Johnson,” said Lucy, 
turning away with some haughtiness of 
manner. 

She walked away down the field, and 
opened the gate that led into Uncle White’s 
orchard. Birds were singing and bees hum- 





ming as blithely as ever ; but Lucy felt as if 
the sunshine was growing dim. She was hurt 
by the rude words, and sorry to find that 
hatred and ill-will had got possession of Mrs, 
Johnson. And then, too, it grieved her to 
think of the cloud that still hung over poor 
George Radford’s life. While that cloud 
remained, the Fenns obstinately refused to 
acknowledge him as their daughter’s lover. 
Scarcely a day passed without some bitter 
allusion to Rachel’s steadfast constancy; and 
even Lucy’s kindness could not shield her 
from the wounds that she received at home. 
And although Rachel had infinite comfort in 
the fact that George was hard at work and 
doing his best, her parents’ injustice to him 
was a sore trial to bear. 

Moreover, William Derry had begun to 
press his suit again with renewed ardour. 
And as Will had a snug home of his own, 
and was generally supposed to have saved a 
respectable sum of money, the Fenns had 
decided that he would be a good match for 
their child. 

Of all these things Lucy was thinking as 
she walked through the soft grass, where the 
shadows of the old apple-boughs lay at her feet. 
Her eyes were bent upon the pattern of light 
and shade, and she did not lift them till the 
rector’s voice roused her from her musings. 

“Mr. White told me that I should find 
you here,” he said. “It is too lovely a day 
for staying indoors. But you are not looking 
so bright as usual!” 

“Mrs. Johnson has come between me and 
the sun,” replied Lucy, giving him a hand 
and a smile. 

“TI wish she would expend all her wrath 
upon me,” said the rector; “I know she is 
longing to abuse me with all her heart. She 
cannot forgive you, I suppose, for befriending 
George Radford?” 

“That is her chief grievance,” Lucy 
answered. “Isn’t it strange, Mr. Adye, that 
there should be such a bitter feeling against 
that poor fellow? I wonder why it is so 
much easier to believe ill of a person than 
good ?” 

“ This world of Ivydean is a very narrow 
world,” said Mr. Adye. “ Prejudices always 
flourish most luxuriantly in a cramped space. 
Radford can do nothing in self-defence. 
He will just have to live down his bad name, 
as many a man has done before him. But 
don’t let Mrs. Johnson spoil such a perfect 
afternoon as this. My mother has charged 
me to bring you back to the rectory to dine.” 

Lucy looked up brightly; but there was 
Uncle White to be considered. 


























“I have settled the matter 
with him,” said the rector, in an 
easy tone. “He won’t come 
himself because he has letters to 
write, but he can spare you.” 

So Lucy gave herself up to 
enjoyment for the remainder of 
that day. She was taken off to 
the cool, quiet old house where 
Mrs. Adye was waiting to give 

her a welcome. And then there was 
more of that motherly talk that had 
comforted her in the curate’s house 
in town. 

After dinner the three friends sat 
in the drawing-room, and watched 
the soft changes in the pure evening 
sky. They hardly knew, perhaps, 

how they drifted into a conver- 

sation about lovers and love- 

making. But certain words 

spoken by Mr. Adye, that even- 
ing, lingered in Lucy’s 
mind, and were never for- 
gotten in after life. 

“T sometimes think,” he 
said, “of the vast difference 
between Christ’s love for 
us and the love that we 
feel for each other. Is 

there anything more selfish and 
exacting than a strong human passion? 
It demands all, and when it gets all it is too 
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often unsatisfied. Christ, too, asks for all; 
He says ‘give me thy heart.’ But it is 
generally a worn-out, exhausted heart that 
we bring to Him ; just the kind of heart that 
a jealous earthly love would reject with 
haughtiness. Yet Christ accepts what man 
would refuse with scorn.” 

“But there are examples of unselfish 
human love,” said Lucy. “Not purely un- 
selfish, perhaps ; but yet enough so to be 
very noble and beautiful.” 

“Women are more capable of unselfish 
love than we are,” replied Franklin Adye, 
looking out through the light screen of climb- 
ing roses, to the sunset. “ A man’s first love 
is apt to be terribly grasping in its nature. 
I do not often quote ladies’ poetry, but what 
is it that Miss Proctor says about the 
matter ?— 

*I have seen a love demanding 
‘Time, and hope, and tears, 
Claiming all the past, exacting 
Bonds from future years.’”’ 

He did not finish the verses, but stood in 
silence leaning against the window-frame, and 
Lucy watched his face. It was a keen, boldly 
cut face, with something of the eagle in it, 
and the posture was graceful, although Mr. 
Adye had not Godfrey Burnside’s gentle- 
manly laziness. He was a strong man, full 
of fire and energy, and Lucy knew that his 
love would partake of the whole spirit of his 
character. ‘The scent of the roses filled the 
room ; the western light enfolded them all 
in its dreamy glow. A few minutes ago 
Lucy had been perfectly happy and con- 
tented ; but a change had stolen over her 
unawares. She was becoming conscious 
that there was a story in Mr. Adye’s past—a 
story that he could never forget. And there 
was a vague feeling of pain in her heart as 
she realised that she had no part in that old 
life of his, but was simply a new friend. 

His thoughts had wandered quite away 
from the quiet little visitor who sat by his 
mother’s side. She was sure that he had for- 
gotten her very existence. A silence had 
fallen on all three, and Lucy broke it by 
rising softly from her seat. 

“ I think I hear wheels,” she said. ‘George 
will be here with the pony-chaise in a few 
minutes.” 

“It is only eight o’clock,” said Mrs. Adye. 
‘“* May we not keep you a little longer?” 

“No, thank you,” Lucy answered. “I 
promised Uncle White that I would go home 
early.” 

The rector turned from the window and 
came towards her with his usual frank smile. 





arta, 

“T believe it is a mere fiction about the 
wheels,” he said lightly. “ But, anyhow 
you shall not go away without some flowers, 
Let us get some from the green-house,” 

But Lucy went up-stairs for her hat ang 
shawl, and left him to cut the flowers with. 
out her aid. 

“You must come again very soon, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Adye tenderly. “ We love 
to have you here.” 

“Yes,” replied Lucy with a grateful kiss 
and a little sigh. 

“And, Lucy,” added the kind woman, 
stroking the girl’s hair, “ you must always tel] 
me if you are in any perplexity or trouble. 
Young people like you ought not to bear the 
full weight of their own burdens. I want 
you to feel that you have a friend in whom 
you can safely confide.” 

But although Lucy thanked her, it was 
with an unspeakable feeling of relief that 
Mrs. Adye could not read her heart that 
night. It seemed to her that the rectors 
mother was observing her narrowly as she 
put on her hat and loosely wrapped her 
shawl round her shoulders. George and the 
chaise had really arrived, and Lucy saw 
the little carriage at the door with secret 
satisfaction. For the first time she was glad 
to get away from the rectory. 

Mr. Adye put her carefully into the chaise, 
and laid a splendid bouquet in her lap. And 
then the good nights were spoken, and the 
pony trotted off through lanes where winged 
beetles and moths were flying in the sunset 
light, and the fragrance of mown grass filled 
the air. How sweet that homeward drive 
would have been if Lucy had felt as placidly 
content as usual! But she leaned back 
wearily in her seat, and sighed more than 
once before they came to Flint Cottage. 

“Have you had a pleasant evening, my 
child?” asked Uncle White as she took her 
place by his side. 

“Yes, dear uncle,” she answered, nestling 
up closely to him. “ But it is always nice to 
come back to you.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—A CHAPTER OF 
CONFESSIONS. 

A Few days after that talk in the rectory 
drawing-room Mr. Adye sat thoughtfully at 
the breakfast-table with an open letter in his 
hand. His mother, after looking at him 
silently for some moments, sipped her coffee, 
and then asked a question. 

“What does Mr. Heath say, Franklin?’ 
she said. 

“The dear fellow is so delighted that he 
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thinks he ought to refuse,” replied the rector, 
laughing. “Roland always seems to believe 
that he has no right to be happy.” 

“He is almost morbid about self-abnega- 
tion,” said Mrs. Adye. “But he ought to 
consider the children.” 

“ He does consider them. Oh yes, mother, 
we shall get him here, and a great blessing he 
will be to us.” 

“JT am sure of that, Franklin. A better 
man never lived. ~ What a pleasure it will 
be to me to have little Polly near me! It 
makes an old woman feel young when there 
are children about her.” 

“And the Heaths are wonderfully nice 
children. Miss Bowyer used to get on with 
them admirably,” remarked the rector, at- 
tacking his egg. 

“Lucy Bowyer has charming ways with 
children,” Mrs. Adye responded. “What a 
mother she would be to them! I wonder 
whether Mr. Heath has ever thought of pro- 
posing to her ?” 

There was silence for an instant, and then 
Franklin Adye spoke in a cold tone. 

“T believe he has never dreamt of marry- 
ing again. His first marriage was a mistake, 
as every one knows.” 

“But he is still a young man, Franklin. 
And by-and-by his little girls will need more 
training than nurse can give them.” 

“Well, mother, there are capital governesses 
to be found, and there are plenty of good 
schools.” 

“No governess could ever be to them what 
Lucy would be,” said Mrs. Adye in a soft, 
musing voice. “That girl has the making 
of a wonderful wife and mother in her. She 
is just the woman that he needs ;—a sweet, 
satisfying little thing, by no means lacking 
intellect, although she loves household ways.” 

“T hope you are not going to turn match- 
maker,” said Mr. Adye, a dark flush spread- 
ing over his face. 

“My dear Franklin, I never made a match 
in my life! But ‘God, the best maker of all 
marriages,’ may be bringing Roland Heath 
and Lucy Bowyer together.” 

“Tt seems to me, mother, that you are 
thinking more of Roland than of Miss Bow- 
yer in the matter. She would suit him, of 
course ; he would be hard to please if she 
did not. But how would he suit her?” 

“He is so guileless, so gentle, Franklin ! 


Surely any good woman could soon learn to | 


love him.” 
“But there are good women who require 
more than guilelessness and gentleness. Is 


| 
| musings they seemed to be, thought the 
| 
} 
| 


feel a little disappointed when she found out 
the weakness of Roland’s character? Shame 
on me for speaking of the dear fellow’s de- 
fects! it is your fault, mother, for suggesting 
absurdities ! ” 

“My dear boy, I have not suggested 
absurdities. I have merely spoken of some- 
thing which does not appear improbable to 
me.” 

“Has Miss Bowyer ever said anything to 
make you think that she likes Roland ?” 

“She likes him, of course, and speaks of 
him in a perfectly frank and friendly way. 
But I am certain that she has not gone half 
a step beyond liking. And yet, if Roland 
were to plead his cause, who knows how 
soon her kind little heart might be won !” 

“ But a woman ought not to marry a man 
out of sheer kindness of heart. You had a 
far stronger feeling when you accepted my 
father.” 

“Your father? Oh, Franklin, he was a 
man in a thousand !” 

“ Well said, mother. That is how every 
woman should think of a man she means to 
| marry. But we shall never get through 
| breakfast if we talk at this rate; and I have 
a busy day before me.” 

But although the rector conscientiously 
performed the duties of that busy day, he 
worked with a preoccupied mind. One of 
these duties was a call on Will Derry, who 
had fallen sick of some nameless malady, 
and seemed to be rapidly wasting away. 

All round the lonely little cottage lay the 
| warm summer fields. The fruit-trees almost 
| hid the thatch, and made a pleasant shadow 

about the place ; and flowers were blooming 
| their lives away in the straggling old garden. 
| The house-door stood open; the kitchen- 
| door was open too, and Derry was sitting 
alone upon the hearth. Hitherto he had 
| always done all his own household work 
with only occasional aid from some village 
| dame, but now his hands were far too feeble 
for the lightest labour. A woman had been 
into the cottage and set it in order, and had 
then gone her way, leaving the sick man to 
himself and his own musings. Gloomy 








rector, as he crossed the threshold and caught 
sight of Will’s face. 

“T think you ought to be in bed, my good 
fellow,” said the parson kindly. “This old 
wooden chair isn’t easy enough for you, lam 


| afraid.” 


“T’m not likely to feel easy anywhere, sir,” 
replied Will in a weak voice. “But as I was 


it not just possible that Miss Bowyer might | telling Mrs. Green to-day, I won't go to bed 
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till I’m forced to. I want to sit up as long 
as I can, and get a glimpse of the old garden 
there.” 

His glance wandered off to the softly- 
swaying branches and the golden lights 
flickering down upon the grass. Ina certain 
way of his own Will had loved his garden, 
and his fruit and flowers and vegetables had 
been dear to him. His eyes sought those 
green boughs as other eyes would have 
sought some beloved face. And the rector 
understood the unconscious pathos in that 
look. 

“If God calls us away from one home,” 
said Franklin, “it is only because there is 
another prepared for us.” 

“Tf it’s heaven that you mean, sir, I may 
as well say at once that I shan’t go there,” 
responded Derry, still watching the trees 
with a steady gaze. 

“Don’t you want to go there?” Mr. Adye 
asked. 

“ Well, yes, I think Ido. Before I heard 
you preach I always thought I didn’t. But 
anyway, it doesn’t matter what I want, as 
heaven’s not for me.” 

“What have you done, Derry, that heaven 
should be denied you? Mind, you need not 
answer the question if anything within urges 
you to keep silence. I am not a confessor, 
you know, but just a pastor and a friend.” 

“T know you are a friend to everybody, 
sir, be they bad or good; and I’m uncom- 
mon bad. But if it pleases you to listen, I’ve 
made up my mind to speak out. It was I, 
sir, who set Farmer Johnson’s stacks afire, 
and laid the blame on George Radford.” 

As Will spoke he left off looking at the 
trees and gazed straight into the rector’s 
face. He was not blinking now in that odd 
way which had set Lucy against him; his 
glance was steadfast and calm. It was the 
composure of hopelessness, not of stoicism ; 
and Franklin met it with equal calmness. 

“Well, Derry, why did you do it?” he 
asked, 

“Just to spite the Johnsons, sir. That 
rascally boy of theirs had stolen my fruit 
again and again, and they'd never listen to 
a word against him, You wouldn’t guess, 
sir, how that young wretch aggravated me; 
and the damage he did to my garden no 
tongue can tell!” 

“ But what had George Radford done to 
you, Derry?” 

Will’s sallow face flushed deeply for a 
moment, and his eyes fell before the rector’s 
gaze. 

“Don’t you know, sir?” he said at last. 


| Isn’t it the talk of the place that Rachel 
Fenn hated me and loved him? I wanted 
| Rachel; she was the only girl I ever did 
| want—and I might have had her but for 
him.” 

“No, Derry,” replied Franklin Adye 
calmly ; “I do not think you would have 
had her even if there had been no Radford. 
But, my poor fellow, I am very sorry for you. 
How miserable and bitter your life must have 
been!” 

“Sorry for me, sir?” echoed Derry, 
amazed. 

“Yes, and God is still more sorry. You 
might have had many good things although 
you missed Rachel. Oh, Derry, we are fools 
when we ruin our lives because we cannot 
have our heart’s desire!” 

Will leaned back in his chair and closed 
his eyes. His confession was made, and it 
had been received in a manner that had sur- 
prised him. And then the rector went on to 
speak to him of that Infinite Love that par- 
dons all penitent sinners; and the words 
sank into poor Will’s heart like rain into 
thirsty ground. 

As Franklin walked homewards through 
the village he passed Flint Cottage, and 
caught sight of a familiar figure in the garden, 
Lucy was strolling along the paths in the 
afternoon sunshine, looking, he thought, a 
little graver than usual. She smiled as he 
opened the gate and came towards her ; but 
it was not quite the smile that used to greet 
him. 

In a few words he told her of Will Derry’s 
confession; and then, indeed, her face 
brightened with the old look. She had 
longed to clear George Radford’s character, 
and set him right in the sight of all lvydean. 

“Oh, I am so thankful that Will has spoken 
the truth at last, Mr. Adye!” she cried. “I 
will go to see him to-morrow—yes, and I will 
send Rachel to him. I want him to feel that 
he is forgiven. As to the Johnsons, they 
cannot punish him now that he is dying.” 

“T have been showing him how he has 
spoiled his whole life just because one thing 
was denied,” said Franklin, with a glance into 
his companion’s eyes. ‘Once upon a time, 
Miss Bowyer, I was very near spoiling my 
life for the same reason. ‘There was a girl 
who was so dear to me that I asked her to 
be my wife; and—after one year’s engage- 
ment she threw me off, and married some one 
else.” 

Lucy’s face had grown very pale. She had 
gathered a few leaves of balm, and was crush- 
ing them unconsciously between her fingers. 
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Years afterwards she could never smell the 
scent of that old-fashioned plant without re- 
calling this little scene in the garden. 

“She was a woman who had very little 
heart,” the rector went on. “ But she had a 
great power of simulation, and in those early 
days I did not see what was lacking. Todo 
her justice, I think she felt some pain when 
she gave me up to marry a richer man ; but 
she could not realise what I suffered. For a 
time, Lucy, I was tempted to fling everything 
from me, just because I could not have my 
heart’s desire.” 

There was a brief silence, and Lucy longed 
in vain for the gift of speech. Bees and 
leaves and grasses did their best to fill up the 
pause with their soft murmurings; but she 
was dumb. She did not know whether the 
rector expected her to speak; she did not 
even know whether he was looking at her. 
She could only stand still, looking stupid and 
awkward, she thought, crushing the balm- 
leaves in her hand. 

“And now,” said Franklin, with a slight 
tremor in his tone, “I can thank God with 
all my heart for His denial. The desire 
denied is often a curse withheld. But, Lucy, 
I have lately got a new desire.” 

“May God grant it, and bless you in the 
granting,” said Lucy, finding voice at last. 
She spoke quickly and earnestly, and it 
seemed to her that he must hear the loud 
throbbing of her heart. The crushed leaves 
fell from her trembling fingers, and were lost 
in the grass. 

But the little restless hands were taken into 
a strong clasp. 

“You are my heart’s desire, Lucy,” the 
rector said, almost in a whisper. ‘Can you 
truly say ‘God grant it,’ now?” 

What change had come over the old garden 
that it seemed in a moment to be turned into 
an Eden? Were there ever such sunny 
skies, such flowers, and trees as these? For 
an instant Lucy looked around her, half- 
bewildered with her own wonderful happi- 
ness, and then her face was hidden in his 
breast. ‘The things that Nora and May had 
pined for had been won after much striving 
and doubting, and troubling. But Lucy’s 
blessing had dropped at her feet, as the ripe 
fruit drops from the tree—a good gift from 
the hand of God. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—CONCLUSION, 
THREE years have come and gone since 
Lucy Bowyer and Franklin Adye were married 
in the old church on the hill. In those three 
years there have been many changes in Ivy- 





dean. An iron church stands there now, and 
Mr. Heath and his children are living in 
Flint Cottage. For Uncle White has taken 
up his quarters in the Rectory, and the great 
house contains him and Mrs. Adye very com- 
fortably, as well as the rector and his wife. 
It is not a quarrelsome household, and the 
two elderly people can end their days in it in 
peace. 

Last year Ann Pollock’s sailor-lover re- 
turned from long wanderings on foreign 
shores, a battered man in whom few would 
have recognised the gay youth of old days. 
But Ann knew him at once, and knew too 
that her own heart was still true to the love 
of her girlhood. Some people laughed when 
the long-parted pair were married ; but Ann 
and her bridegroom were too happy in each 
other to care for sneers or jests. They are 
leading a peaceful life together; and the 
husband placed his savings at the wife's dis- 
posal, saying that Ann was the more business- 
like of the two. She keeps the shop, and he 
attends to the garden and poultry-yard, and 
both are as busy, cheery, and satisfied as any 
two persons in the kingdom. Their chief 
friends are George Radford and his wife 
Rachel, who have made their home in Derry’s 
old cottage. Will Derry died in peace, a 
truly penitent man, and left all his earthly 
possessions to the man he had hated and 
wronged. There was no longer therefore any 
reason why the Fenns should refuse to give 
their daughter to George. Moreover, Rad- 
ford, suddenly enriched by Will’s bequest, 
became a person of consequence in their 
eyes. And Rachel wedded him with their 
full consent. 

May and Godfrey see little of Mr. Tyne 
now-a-days. Nora’s picture—that picture 
which crowds gazed upon when it hung upon 
the Royal Academy walls—still keeps its 
place in Mr. Tyne’s great dining-room. The 
artist made two copies of that bright face. 
One looks down upon Lucy in her favourite 
sitting-room in the Rectory ; the other smiles 
on May in her home at Notting Hill. In 
years to come they will tell their children of 
the deep love they had for that fair woman 
who passed away in the flower of her days. 

For Nora has passed away, and her place 
in the world of fashion shall know her no 
more. Already she is half forgotten in that 
world. People sometimes say of a new beauty 
that “she is not even to be compared with 
that poor Mrs. Tyne, you know,” and that is 
all. The end of Nora’s life came suddenly 
and swiitly, after a few days’ illness. But she 
lived long enough to see the faces she loved 
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best by her bedside, and feel their kisses on 
her dying lips. 

“Don’t be sorry that I am going,” she 
whispered. “If I had lived, dears, you 
would have been sorrier still. Ah, Lucy, you 
were right when you said, long ago, that I 
should be tired of the feast before it came to 
an end. Unless we first commit our way 
unto the Lord, it is but a poor thing to get 
our heart’s desire.” 

A very poor thing indeed, Nora, for reali- 
sation does not always mean satisfaction. 





There is but One hand that can give a bless- 
ing without adding a sorrow thereto. And 
if that Hand sometimes holds back the bough 
whose fruit we long to grasp, it is withheld in 
wisdom and love. Better that it should be 
thus withheld, than that we should get those 
coveted apples of Sodom and find them turn 
to dust and ashes in our hold. Far better 
the small joys of a simple and charitable life, 
than the great bliss clutched greedily, and 
then changed into an everlasting sorrow. 
THE END. 





THE BIRTHDAY OF CHRIST. 


+ VERY man celebrates two birthdays, that 
is, at some time of his history—his own 
and that of Jesus Christ. His own only fora 
few years, and those his earlier ones, but Jesus 
Christ’s through the whole duration of his 
mortal life, and probably he will continue to 
celebrate it through the longer duration of 
the immortal. The one is the natural man’s ; 
the other, the spiritual man’s. The birthday of 
the natural, the revolving years leave to chil- 
dren (much, as we think, to the disadvantage 
of manhood). But the other, whilst ob- 
served in childhood and hailed with especial 
rapture by the young, never at any time of 
life falls into disuse. Its interest still freshens 
with advanced old age. More than the 
nominal last day, or the nominal first day, 
of the year does it mark the year’s end and 
the year’s beginning. It is the real meeting- 
place of the past, and fresh point of depar- 
ture to the future. So the day which falls 
into disuse is the birthday of the individual ; 
the day which survives is a kind of birthday 
of the race. 

The first celebration of Christ’s birth was 
by a procession of angels singing in the 
night—surely of all sounds the sweetest and 
most solemn—the song of all songs the most 
assuring and hopeful, which in his weariness 
and darkness man has never ceased to hear, 
and from which he cannot fail to gather in- 
spiration. It is no mere rhythm of a poet 
which says of those angel harpers— 


“ Still through the cloven skies they come 
Vith peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world ; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing.’’ 


In our deeper moods nothing is more true. 
Our sobered senses respond to the solemn 
song with tenderer feeling, and our hearts are 





enlarged by it, for its own kind spirit possesses 
us. Our deportment is less earthly. Woe, 
and sin, and want appeal to fresher sympa- 
thy. Strife has nothing for us now. We are 
not careful to measure out justice. We have 
caught the contagion of its message, and felt 
the heavenliness of its music. It has ushered 
in upon us peace and good-will. It is no 
more than sober fact to say that on that 
day above all days gifts are given “ expect- 
ing nothing in return.” Kindnesses are 
shown even “ to the evil and to the unthank- 
ful.” For the hour we know somewhat of the 
life and joy of “ the children of the Highest.” 
We forget self in a generous enthusiasm for 
our children—prodigals, if we have such. 
But this does not suffice. We go out in love 
to the poor and the destitute ; and even that 
is not enough. Willingly may worthless 
paupers enjoy—yes, and at our cost too—a 
generous fare, and our prisoners eat once 
again the meal eaten by them in innocence 
and childhood at home. We have no grudges 
while dispensing with Divine good-will, in the 
gaol, the hovel, and the home, our plum- 
pudding and roast beef. 

Now too the past lives. As we hear the 
angels sing, time is put back. Over perhaps 
forty years’ pilgrimage, or may be a pilgrimage 
of longer duration, we pass to some early 
Christmas which stands out marked by a 
dear face long since hazy by distance, when 
the book we have locked away in the drawer 
to which no stranger ever goes, a child’s book, 
was given to us by “a hand that is still.” A 
simple book it is, ‘‘ The Juvenile Rambler,” 
with little doubtful pictures of foreign lands; 
far behind the child’s books we have just 
bought for Christmas gifts to our own chil- 
dren, but which is quite priceless: it is at 
once a memorial of a dead mother, and of 
much of our dead and gone selves. Our 
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kindliness is the tenderer for this Christ- 
mas overlooking of all the intervening and 
secular lapse of time to the deeply touching 
and solemn personality of our childhood. 
[am sure we feel it so, though many of us 
say nothing about it, and try to conceal the 
quivering lip and involuntary tear behind an 
affectation of a more commonly approved 
manliness. And the experience moves us to 
a Diviner charity ; for, to-day, we find our- | 
selves not so near to heaven as when we 
were children. The singers sound farther 
off now. What they sang then was a simple 
joy song; now it is a solemn and touching | 
appeal. 

Though the experience is, in the worldly 
sense, by no means exhilarating, for no man 
under it thinks highly of himself, yet has it 
the holy ring of reality. He knows him- 
self too well to admire this commonplace 
pride. That retires, ashamed, to give room to 
selfabasement. Whatever hopes he may 
have cherished as to the far future must now 
find some other foundation than the view he 








entertains of his own character and life. The | 
song of the angel-harpers becomes newly | 
precious to him. He looks up into their | 
midnight sky-with more zest than even the | 
shepherds looked, and knows a tranquil | 
gladness in the sight of those peaceful wings | 
to which even they were strangers. And the, 
other departed—not ourselves in the fresh 
hour of childhood, but those who tended 
us in those early days, and those too who 
were our nearest companions, brothers, sisters, 
friends, some in Australia, some in heaven— 
on Christmas Day, these have especial men- 
tion of memory. We are again with our 
dead. It is not true now, however true it 
may be on ordinary busy days— 


** All the dead forgotten lie.” 





Our graves are not far away. Among the 


angels that sing our Christmas song we dis- 
cern faces 


“ Which we have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


Once, the angel faces which looked down 
upon our Christmas Day were only angel 
faces, but they have come to be the faces of 
familiar friends. They are our dead come 
back again, our own flesh and blood glorified. 
Maybe it was so with the first host which 
sang to men of the Saviour born, the very 
teachers of the Bethlehem shepherds’ child- 
hood faith sent forth to minister to them. 
Be that as it may, while we hear the tones of 
the Christmas song our dead seem “ not lost,” 
the resurrection morn seems not far away. 

The scene changes. The past gives place 
to the future, the night passes, the morning 
breaks—at least, to our holier hope—and the 
good-will to men triumphs in the union of 
those whom time and space and death had 
parted, and the Christmas festival has no 
vacant chair, not one dear one found wanting. 
“ As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive again.” Again shall we 
hear the angels sing; but this time a new 
song is put into their mouths. No longer is 
it a message to us of this sinful, sad, heart- 
weary world; for the world is changed into 
the dominion of the Prince of Righteousness 
and Peace. We shall be the singers—all 
angels—our theme not of Christ, but of the 
world. “Unto Him the world is born. 
Glory to God in the highest. The king- 
doms of this world have become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of His Christ.” 

What say you, reader? Does your heart 
rejoice in a share of the Divine beneficence of 
which our angels sing? Do selfishness and en- 
mity pass away at their music like mists which 
vanish in the morning sunlight? Then has 
Christ made you at once a brother in the bro- 
therhood of man, a child in thefamily of God. 





A SONG OF WINDS. 


HE west wind, the west wind, | 
How freshly sweet it blew ! 

O’er all the leas from orchard trees 
The April blossoms flew ; | 

And you and I walked hand in hand, | 
But not a word we said, 

While showery lights fell on the land, 
And larks sang overhead. 

Your earnest eyes looked into mine ; 
Their glance was keen and true. | 

The west wind, the west wind, | 
How freshly sweet it blew! 


The south wind, the south wind, 
Its breath was rich and soft ; 

The meadow-sweet grew round our feet 
As we came through the croft ; 

The woods were dark with summer shade, 
The grass was thick and deep, 

And though the topmost branches swayed, 
The world seemed half asleep. 

A hush, and then a whispered word, 
An answer murmured slow— 

The south wind, the south wind, 
Its sigh was faint and low. 
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The north wind, the north wind, But we can sing old songs again, 
It tells of dreary days. And dream of summer yet. 

The year grows old, its blast is cold We gathered roses ere they fell, 
In fields and woodland ways. We loved while suns were bright. 

Through latticed branches pours the rain, O wintry wind, thy voice is kind 
Our mossy paths are wet ; To wedded hearts to-night ! 


I. L. COSHAM, 


cael athlesialiaiay —_ 
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‘THE POWER OF INFLUENCE.’’* 


By THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


“ Ve are the salt of the earth.””— MATTHEW Vv. 13. 


D° not object to these words, that they 

are ideal. Of course they are. Nay, 
observing from whom they come, instantly 
we ask, how could they be otherwise? All 
that Divine Teacher’s words were ideal, view- 
ing from God's standpoint, and not man’s ; sin 
in its unutterable sinfulness, and righteous- 
ness in its sublime possibilities, and the soul 
in its inconceivable preciousness, and sacrifice 
in its lofty reward. Indeed, can you conceive 
any prophet aiming at the perhaps tardy, yet 
ultimate elevation of the standard of duty 
and virtue indicating a lower aim, promising 
another recompense, than the image and 
welcome of God? Further we may observe, 
for the benefit of those who feel them some- 
what unsuitable for the languid goodness of 
our own tepid time, that they were first 
uttered to men whose imperfect conception 
of their great Master’s mission was matched 
only by a dulness and even crookedness 
of moral sense and aim, which it needed all 
the fulness of the coming Pentecost to stir, 
purify, and mature, before the mighty task in 
front of them could in any way fit itself to 
their hands. This, once more, be sure of, 
that dark, cruel, loathsome, and full of black 
despair as in most respects were those dismal 
days of a frightful but doomed Paganism, 
our own days, vaunt about them as we may, 
are not 'vithout sombre shadows projected by 
a ghastly scepticism on a honey-combed mo- 
rality. Possibly, if we are compelled to 
choose between a twilight before the dawn 
and the darkness after sun-down, we might 
feel the former to be the more hopeful ; since 
to those who have tried and rejected it, the 
gospel has nothing more to propose. 

The earth needs its salt to-day, as sorely, 
if not as universally, as when Jesus breathed 
this sentence over the peasants sitting at his 
feet on the slopes of the Galilean hills ; to- 
day, as much as 1800 years ago, it is the 
supreme truth, the unfailing experience of 
life, that society is saved by individuals. 

This being so, to us met here this morning 





for devout meditation over an effort of | 


generous enterprise, singular difficulty, and, 
we hope, far-reaching results, this sentence of 
our Master’s may well come home both to 
probe and to heal. To probe, for the first 








* This sermon was preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral by the 
Bishop of Rochester, in the course of the present year, before 
the Associates of the Girls’ Friendly Society, and it may be 
found useful for others engaged in kindred work. 

IX—57 


evidence of fitness for a duty is our sense of 
unworthiness of it, and in at least some degree 
our incapacity for it. Only as we are humble 
can we hope to be exalted ; and if we would 
be satisfied with good things, we must go to 
Him whose hands are filled with gifts for 
us, and confess to Him our emptiness and 
our poverty. To heal; for nothing except 
the personal and vivid experience of what 
Christ has done for ourselves, can make us at 
once resolute and tender; unshrinking, and 
yet gentle, in being witnesses of it to others. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth.” Three 
questions start up before the mind, when 
this sentence falls upon it; and the answers 
are not far off. 

What does it mean to be the salt of the 
earth ? 

How does this precept practically apply to 
Christians generally, and to us individually ? 

If we ought to be the salt of the earth, are 
we? 

In other words, there is the duty they indi- 
cate, the grace they imply, the life they com- 
pel. 

The use of salt is to flavour and preserve 
food: and it is the blessed though noiseless 
function of our holy religion, on the one hand 
to stir thought, and dignify action, and en- 
courage enterprise, and master death by the 
grandeur of its ideas, and the wholesomeness 
of its principles, and the pureness of its mo- 
tives, and the grandeur of its hopes; on the 
other hand by the mere force of goodness, in 
the most unpretentious and yet irresistible 
method, to bear emphatic testimony to moral 
character as at once possible and beautiful ; 
and to make it easier for all of us, especially 
those whose lives are full of inevitable and 
constant temptation, by removing some of 
the obstacles that gratuitously hinder it; also 
by its silent protest, as well as its steady 
resistance to evil, to stand by God in His 
daily conflict with it, and to rescue at least 


|some of His children from its tyranny and 


shame. 

You are met here to-day in your corporate 
capacity as Associates of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. . Let me on the threshold of my 
subject offer, not without emphasis, two dis- 
tinct remarks. 

You will be salt to these young girls—in 
other words, light and protection to them— 
just so far only as you declare to them the 
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truth of God through striving to live by His 
life. A body cannot be stronger or wiser 
than the members of which it is composed. 
While there is a charm, and a dignity, and a 
sense of oneness and sympathy in corporate 
action and fellowship, there is a snare in it 
and a peril with it. If ever we are tempted 
to think our brother’s zeal, and charity, and 
wisdom sufficient to compensate for our own 
lack of them, we may discover, that while it 
is good for him to be rich, it is not safe for 
us to be poor. To admire and commend a 
sister’s superior usefulness may be generous ; 
but if this is all we do, it will both enervate 
and mislead. Also, it will be far better for 
you, never to look at the work, much less to 
attempt to grapple with it, if you mean to 
suffer yourselves to be satisfied with regard- 
ing you own share in it as a philanthropic 
diversion for a vacant hour; or consider it as 
something less than a distinct call from 
Christ to help in the salvation of souls. 

If I rightly grasp the primary object of 
this Society, it aims by its first, and inalien- 
able, and fundamental principle, at the 
honouring and protecting of personal purity. 
This is its sole justification for its otherwise 
somewhat stern exclusiveness ; this, per- 
haps, the sufficient reason for its denying its 
privileges, all their life through, to those 
whose whiteness’ has once been stained. 
Well, a blesseder end than this, or in our 
present time a needfuller, can hardly even 
be imagined. If it is not already too late 
to attempt it, certainly not an hour is to be 
lost, lest it become too late. All classes of 
our English commonwealth, the highest as 
well as the lowest, breathe the tainted air of a 
deteriorated morality. The press, the stage, 
the saloon in turn receive the infection, and 
spread it. This Society is intended to be 
a vigorous and public protest against it ; 
attempts and uses the remedy not only where 
there is least likely to be resistance, but also 
with those who have fewest helps of an exter- 
nal kind. 

Nevertheless, do not extenuate the diffi- 
culty, do not mistake the method, and do not 
snatch at the success. 

For in what sense is it that these strange 
and lofty words of Christ are applicable to 
you? on what grounds is it that you discern 
no unfitness in your taking part in an enter- 
prise for which none but Gideon’s three 
hundred are likely to be very helpful, and 
which will soon breed a feeble depression or 
a jaded discontent in any but the true 
daughters of God ? 

You are Christ’s disciples; and as such 
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He addresses you as the salt of the earth. 


Christians are the salt of the earth in two 
ways, and the second does not always ac. 
company the first. By the fact of their 
privilege, and by the use of their grace, 

Our privilege—coming to us through the 
offered adoption in baptism—is this, ‘‘ Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in you?” Our 
duty is the eager, steady, and faithful use of 
that grace which comes to us through our 
spiritual incorporation into Christ, and our 
close fellowship with Him. ‘ Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall 
give him shall be zz him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” In the 
figure of a well, giving a constant supply of 
which others may drink for refreshment and 
life, is the mystery of the reproductive prin- 
ciple in a dutiful and active Christian ; not 
only the in-dwelling, but the out-going force 
of the Divine power; at once the testimony of 
regeneration and its inevitable result ;_ the piti- 
ful compassion, the burning zeal, the patient 
hopefulness and the consuming love of that 
Divine nature, of which the spiritually rege- 
nerate are more or less partakers ; indicating 
the duty, inspiring the motive, and supplying 
the strength. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth.” You ought 
to be; but the question is, are you? In 
other words, do you care enough for this 
grace, constantly to ask for it, gratefully to 
receive it, diligently to employ it, cheerfully 
to pass iton? Is your baptismal fellowship 
truly quickened, and steadily growing into a 
conscious and useful life? 

For here comes in a question, to which I 
advise you at once and quite honestly to find 
a reply, germane to the very existence of this 
Society, vital to your own Christian consis- 
tency, and if pungent in its frankness, reason- 
able in its freedom. Though my lips put it 
to you, do not regard me so much the origi- 
nator of the question as the spokesman of it. 
One of the very class you so suitably pro- 
pose to help, shall come before you now, 
representing in what she says the thoughts 
and words of thousands. Her bluntness is 
not insolence ; do not resent what she says, 
for she has a right to say it. If you shirk, or 
forget, or poohpooh it, this promising Society 
will fall to pieces, like a house built on the 
sand; one more failure of dreamers, who 
think the world can be helped by just wish- 
ing it to be good. 

“You want to do us good, do you? Well, 
we wish to know what right you have to 
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undertake the task. As we understand it, 
only two things give this fitness. One, that 
you are really better than we are; which, 
without knowing more of you than we do, 
we may be pardoned for not feeling too sure 
about ; the other, that even if you do happen 
to be better, you can show what reason you 
give for expecting us to follow your advice. 
“ Are you better than we are? Of course 
you ought to be! You have not been 
brought up in filthy air, in crowded courts, 
with sights and sounds of sin all round, with 
brutal words learned at your mother’s knee, 
with drunken oaths flung at you by your 
father. You have had good teaching ; some 
of us have had none. You have learned to 
pray ; some of us have never even heard of 
God, except in an oath. You have been 
protected from what is bad, like beautiful 
flowers in a hot-house ; some of us have 
never known the meaning of good. You 
have never had to toil for bread, and have 
been as happy as plenty and kindness could 


make you; we began to work almost as soon | 


as we could walk, and I could bring you 
companions who have never seen a green 
field, or plucked a wild flower. If you are 
better than we are, only because you have 
had no chance of being worse, we envy you ; 
but it is a cheap goodness that hardly de- 
serves our respect. Then we quite under- 
stand what you want to doforus. It is a 
good and right thing to do, and none of you 
can know how much it wants doing. But 
your being richer, or bigger, or happier, or 
safer than we are, is not reason enough in it- 


self for your offering yourselves to us as our | 


leaders and teachers, though, if we consent 
to accept you, we may thereby get more at 
your hands. 


this can only be settled by your being con- 
sistent and sincere. Are you yourselves, in 


your secret heart and life, what you want to | 


make us and keepus? Also are you steadily 
and courageously trying to do first for those 
among whom you live, and who are nearer to 
you than we are, the task you propose for us? 

“ For if not, we don’t wish to have anything 
to say to you. Prophets who will not preach 
first in their own country, can hardly expect 
attention from strangers. You must excuse 
us for not caring to be the playthings of a 
little tedious leisure. Just because we be- 
lieve in goodness, though sometimes it seems 
a long way off from us, we cannot consent to 
patrons who treat us as toys. 

“In the words you speak, in the thoughts 
you permit, in the books you read, in the 


What we want to know is, if 
you are wiser and better than we are; and | 


| ' ' 
amusements you enjoy, are you quite as 


careful with yourselves, and with each other, 
| as you say we ought to be? There is only 
one law for rich and poor, and with God at 
least there is no respect of persons. ‘Thou 
|} art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou 
| art that judgest, for wherein thou judgest 
| another, thou condemnest thyself, if thou 
| that judgest doest the same things.’ Jesus 
, Christ, your Master and ours, as we read and 
| understand Him, expects people to be exam- 
| ples before they are teachers. You offer 
| yourselves to be our friends and teachers. 
Does your own life justify your claim ? 
“Then, do not think us ungrateful to you for 
offering to take all this trouble about us, who 
| are so distant from you in everything that 
makes distance, and so unlike you except in 
| that common flesh and blood, which sins, 
and suffers, and presently must see God. 

“ But, we can’t help asking you—and among 
| you, those also who are heads of families 
| and parents—what are you doing at home? 
Are you helping your servants to keep 
| straight? Are you bringing up your children 
| in whiteness and modesty? Do you excus+ 
| the wickedness of a play, if the acting is 
| clever, and the music beautiful? If a friend 

or acquaintance has done wrong toa girl— 
‘only a poor girl’—do you readily forgive 
| him, if indeed he seems to need forgiving, or 
do you make him understand that he is no 
longer a fit companion for you? Are you as 
strict with those about you in your own way 
of life as you bid us be in ours? Last, but 
not least of all, do you try to remember how 
often a selfish and impatient thoughtlessness 
about some article of dress may cost a poor 
| jaded girl first her health, then her mainte- 
nance, then her honour, then, perhaps, her 
soul. It is something to be an Associate of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society ; it is at least as 
good a thing to be a girl’s friend always in 
thoughtful kindness for wearied and joyless 
lives, in preventing as well as in healing 
trouble.” 
“ Ye are thesalt of the earth,” says the Lord. 
Then be salt, and in these several ways :— 
1. Act out your belief strenuously, inces- 
santly, fearlessly, and as in the presence of 
God. What hamstrings ws all in our Chris- 
tian life is feebleness of conviction; and what 
makes conviction feeble is the spirit of the 
ever-present world. My sisters, live very 
close to God, and be ever looking up in His 
face humbly but dutifully, and get more and 
more into the will of His purpose, and con- 
sider how His dear Son died and rose again 
to make us pure and keep us pure; and re- 
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garding these girls, over whom He watches 
often with a mournful tenderness, and whom 
He would make jewels in His crown, do what 
you can to keep them unspotted from the 
world. The secret of enjoying everything 
worth having and of doing everything worth 
doing is habitual communion with Christ. 
Live in Him, as well as for Him, and your 
love shall never wax cold. 

2. Aim at individual work; and when 
your heart slackens about it, suspect your 
position with God. Slackness about good is 
the paralysis of us all. If all you care to do 
is external organization, and the perfecting 
of machinery, and the conducting of corres- 
pondence,—well, that must be done, and 
God will accept and bless it, when cheerfully 
done for Him ; but if it is all you do, I am 
sorry for you. Weare poor by what we miss, 
as well as by what we lose, and while your 
work will be useful, in what you spare about 
the helping of others, whatever else you may 
be, you will not be the salt of the earth. Oh, 
each of you, try to be personally useful to 
some one. That one helped and saved, will 
be moved to help and save others, and so 
the work grows, just by perpetually repro- 
ducing itself, until eternity dawns, and the 
King comes back. I pray you—I pray you, 
earn as by the help and love of God, the 
wonderful joy of bringing souls to Christ. 
Then some day you shall joy before Him, as 
‘‘ they joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when 
they divide the spoil.” 


3. Once more remember the power of 
sympathy ; both what it means, and how it 
soothes and nerves the lonely and weary 
spirit for the burdens and fatigues of life. 
Sympathy is the special gift and peculiar 
function of womanhood. Let it be yours. 
It is not pity, nor a bland condescension, 
nor an indulgent patronage ; it is sisterly and 
delicate love. No doubt it comes more 
easily to seme than to others, though I pity 
the woman who is quite devoid of it, and 
even more her friends. 

Christ’s gifts are manifold, and each has 
her own; and to one it is given to rule, to 
another to teach, to another to advise, to 
another to edify, to another to sympathize. 
True; still pray for more; you shall have 
it ; and do not forget the shop-girls. “‘ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens; and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.” 

4. Lastly, bear in mind that nothing in all 
the world will spoil and mar your work like 
your own inconsistency. The whiter the 
robe, the darker the least spot shows on it. 
The constant reward of a holy life is the 
blessed atmosphere that ever, though uncon- 
scicusly, exhaies from it. The usefulness 
that never ceases and never irritates is the 
irresistible charm of a good example. Only 
a few can be clever; but God gives His 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. To be 
the salt of the earth, and to be the light of 
the world, is at once the duty and the glory 
of His saints. 








HORACE BUSHNELL. 


HE name of Horace Bushnell holds an 
honoured and tender place in the 
hearts of a large number of Christian people 
in many lands. In some measure the rea- 


son for this has been the vitality and origina- | 


lity of his theological opinions. But, mere 
opinions and theories, no matter how sug- 
gestive they may be, would not have sufficed 
to create the enthusiasm which the reading 


tion to truth and righteousness. The striking 
character of his theological conceptions, and 
| the unique manner in which he expressed 
| them, never dimmed the clearness with which 
we saw that he was before all things an in- 
| tensely earnest Christian man. Hence it 
|came to pass that his personality became 
unusually interesting to us. We think we 
| speak correctly when we say, that compara- 


of those works has produced in the minds of | tively little was known of him on this side 


people connected with every branch of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. They were theo- 
logical, it is true; but they were still more, 
they were religious. None could doubt that 


|the Atlantic. Stray references were made to 
| him in magazines and religious newspapers, 
|and we gradually came to know that Dr. 
| Bushnell had lived for many long years in 








their author was far more concerned with the | the town of Hartford, in the State of Con- 
religious issues than the theological triumphs | necticut, and enjoyed the affection and reve- 
which might ensue from their publication. | rence of the people among whom he had 
It was felt that he was at one with the sim- | long laboured, as well as of large numbers 
plest-hearted Christian of any theological | throughout the United States. In the later 
standing, in his love for Christ and his devo- | years he was regarded as a patriarch, to 
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whom many made pilgrimages, a 


kind of | thought and spiritual digestion; only the 


Nestor, full of the truest wisdom, whose | deacons sitting close under the pulpit, by 


goodness was also equal to his wisdom. 
The news of his death, in the spring of 1876, 


themselves, to receive as their distinctive 
honour the more perpendicular droppings of 


instantly reminded many of us that we had| the word. Clean round the front of the 
for ever lost the chance of looking upon his | gallery is drawn a single row of choir, headed 


face and of listening to his voice. There 


} 
| 


was nothing left for us now but to hope that, | 
sooner or later, a loving and skilful hand | 
would portray his personal character, and | 


tell the story of his life. News came, some 


time ago, that one of his daughters had | 
accepted this important task: and now we | 


have before us the result of her affectionate 
and painstaking care. It is our purpose to 
set down here the impressions which that 
story has made upon us; at the same time 
commending Mrs. Cheney’s deeply interest- 
ing volume to the reader’s attention. 

Horace Bushnell lived a long life—from 
April, 1802, until February, 1876—so that he 
was nearly 74 years old when he died. He 
passed his life, with certain exceptions, in his 
native State. Born at Litchfield of honest 
and good parentage, he grew to manhood 
trained amidst the honest industries and 
purities of simple New England life. Ensign 
and Dotha Bushnell, his father and mother, 
belonged to the farmer class: Horace was 
their first-born child. His youth was spent 
in farming-work, combined with the manage- 
ment of a rude mill for the manufacture of 
the simple cloth which the people wore. 
His tastes were always more or less mechani- 
cal and constructive: so much so, that there 
is abundant evidence of power which would 
have turned to advantage even if the employ- 
ment of his life had been other than it was. 

He himself drew, as far back as the year 
1851, a remarkably vivid picture of the life 
amidst which he was trained, and with which 
his parents had also been familiar. His na- 
tive town held a centennial celebration in 
that year, and Bushnell delivered an address, 
which he entitled “ The Age of Homespun.” 

Describing the external aspects of the 
“sturdy homespun worship,” there he says: 
—“ There is no furnace or ‘stove, save the 
foot-stoves that are filled from the fires 
of the neighbouring houses, and brought in 





partly as a rather formal compliment to the | 


delicacy of the tender sex, and sometimes 
because they are really wanted. The dress 
of the assembly is mostly homespun, indicat- 
ing only slight distinctions of quality in the 
worshippers. They are seated according to 
age, the older in front near the pulpit, and 
the younger farther back, enclosed in pews, 
sitting back to back, impounded all, for deep 





by the key-pipe in the centre. The pulpit 
is overhung by an august wooden canopy, 
called a sounding-board—study, general of 
course, and first lesson of mystery to the 
eyes of the children until what time their 
eyes are opened to understand the spoken 
mysteries.” More graphic and striking still 
is his description of the religious exercises in 
which his youth had to share :—“ There is no 
affectation of seriousness in the assembly, 
no mannerism of worship ; some would say, 
too little of the manner of worship. They 
think of nothing, in fact, save what meets 
their intelligence and enters into them by 
that method. They appear like men who 
have a digestion for strong meat, and have 
no conception that trifles more delicate can 
be of any account to feed the system. No- 
thing is dull that has the matter in it, nothing 
long that has not exhausted the matter. If 
the minister speaks in his great-coat and 
thick gloves or mittens, if the howling blasts 
of winter blow in across the assembly fresh 
streams of ventilation that move the hair 
upon their heads, they are none the less con- 
tent if only he gives them good, strong exer- 
cise. Under their hard, and, as some would 
say, stolid faces, great thoughts are brewing ; 
and these keep them warm. Free-will, fixed 
fate, foreknowledge absolute, Trinity, re- 
demption, special grace, eternity—give them 
anything high enough, and the tough muscle 
of their inward man will be climbing sturdily 
into it; and if they go away having some- 
thing to think of, they have had a good day.” 
He exclaims, with deep feeling evidently— 
“Oh, these royal men of homespun! how 
great a thing to them was religion! True, 
there was a rigour in their piety, a want of 
gentle feeling; their Christian graces were 
cast-iron shapes, answering with a hard, me- 
tallic ring. But they stood the rough wear 
of life none the less durably for the excessive 
hardness of their temperament; kept their 
families and communities none the less truly, 
though it may be less benignly, under the 
sense of God and religion. If we find some- 
thing to modify or soften in their over-rigid 
notions of Christian living, it is yet some- 
thing to know, that what we are they have 
made us; and that when we have done better 
for the ages that come after us, we shall havea 
more certain right to blame their austerities.” 
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Bushnell entered quietly, and as a matter 
of course, apparently, into an appreciation of 
the religious influences by which he was sur- 
rounded. Impressions came to him “ un- 
forced ; often in the fields, and quickened by 
his delight in nature; impressions not of 
fear, nor in a sense of wrong, but in a sense 
of the Divine beauty and majesty.” He told, 
in the latter years, of one Sunday when, on 
his way home from church, he was moved to 
stop and pray under the shadow of a hay- 
stack. Those were “days of victorious 
health, sound digestion, peaceful sleep, and 
youthful spirits buoyant as the wing of the 
bird, and fresh as its morning song.” At 
nineteen years of age he records that “ the 
Lord in His tender mercy led him to Jesus.” 
Shortly afterwards he entered into Church- 
fellowship, and gave himself warmly for a 
time to religious work. 

At twenty-one he was admitted a student 
at Yale College, and quickly devoted him- 
self with his whole energy to his studies. 
He left there four years later, without 
any intention of pursuing the ministry as 
a profession. For some time he taught 
a school; but in the early spring of the 
year 1828 he accepted the position of 
associate-editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce. For ten months he worked 
very hard at this post. Arrangements, how- 
ever, were come to in respect of the pro- 
prietorship, which led to his retirement; and 
with a fair amount of “savings” in his 
pocket, he once more went to Yale, and 
this time asa student in the Law School. 
Six months were occupied in these studies, 
and in the summer he was at home, intend- 
ing to say “ good-bye” to his friends, and go 
forth to some western city, “ there to enter a 
law office and work his way into the arena of 
politics.” He was induced to abandon this 
scheme by the offer of a tutorship in his 
college. Law was still his principal pursuit ; 
and while he did his tutorial work, he 
laboured assiduously at his studies in the 
Law School. In the winter of 1831, his 
studies being completed, and his examina- 
tion passed, he was ready for admission to 
the Bar. A religious revival was passing 
through the college. It did not at first 
affect Bushnell, nor his class. As time 
wore on he came under its power, and 
received an earnest longing to make the 
preaching of the gospel the one work of his 
life. A crisis had come, and Horace Bush- 


nell, student of law and tutor at Yale, was | 


resolved to prepare for the ministry. In 





February, 1833, he was invited to preach in | 


the North Church, at Hartford; and in the 
following May was ordained there, where, for 
the long period of nearly forty-three years, 
he was a minister and a citizen of whom the 
inhabitants may well be proud. 

It does not fall within the scope of this 
paper to thread together any further the in. 
cidents of Bushnell’s career, much less to 
indicate the nature of his theological posi- 
tions. We have but to glance at the man, 
busy in his life-work ; and specially to mark 
what there was in him that was good, 
beautiful, and imitable in his character and 
spirit. 

The picture which rises before one as we 
remember his writings, is of a character strong 
and beautiful. The words of one who knew 
and loved him well strike us as being un- 
usually appropriate :—‘“‘ That life is so sacred 
in my memory that I feel more like singing 
its praises than telling its story. And yet, 
could its story be adequately told, no better 
method of singing its praises could be de- 
vised. No mere report, however complete, 
of the eloquent words that came from his 
lips and from his pen, could tell that story. 
Underlying all its vocal music, the life itself 
flowed on, in a broad, deep, continuous 
stream of manifold ministration and peaceful 
holiness—a song, as often without words as 
with them, and not to be described in 
words.” It was an indefinable life, a por- 
trait that refuses to be painted, a story which 
will not, and perhaps cannot, be told. All 
that we do know of such a man leads us to 
think that human life is great and wonderful, 
that it comprises infinite relations, far-reach- 
ing, deep, mysterious, and blessed, of which 
the Divine Father can alone be the source 
and the centre. Such a life obtains no approxi- 
mate explanation, save as we connect it with 
God. Apart from Him it has no meaning, 
no beauty, and no joy. The biographical 
dictionary cannot set it forth; all that the 
ablest biographer can do, is to tell the story 
of some of its external and circumstantial 
relations ; when it was born, what it did in 
childhood, how it played and grew, and then 
how and by whom it was taught, and with 
what zeal and energy it learnt, until the 
summons called it forth to duty and plunged 
it into the varied work and struggle of human 
history. Bushnell himself had the true idea 
of life—of his own as of other lives—when 
he wrote the following words in a remarkable 
little fragment of autobiography, which was 
found after his death, dimly pencilled on a 
stray sheet of paper. Says he, “ I was only 
a tender, rubicund mollusk of a creature 
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at the time when I came out in this rough which boundhis heart and life toGodandman. 


battle with winds, winter, and wickedness ; 
and so far from being able to take care of 
myself, I was only a little and confusedly 
conscious of myself, or that I was anybody’; 
and when I broke into this little, confused 
consciousness, it was with a cry—such a 
dismal figure did I make to myself; or per- 
chance it was something prophetic, without 
inspiration, a foreshadow, dim and terrible, of 
the great battle of woe and sin I was sent 
hither to fight. But my God and my good 
mother both heard the cry, and went to the 
task of strengthening and comforting me 
together, and were able ere long to get a 
smile upon my face.” With what gracious, 
tender veneration does he refer to that dear 
mother and that blessed God in the words : 
“Long years ago she vanished; but God 
stays by me still, embracing me, in my grey 
hairs, as tenderly and carefully as she did in 
my infancy, and giving to me as my joy and 
the principal glory of my life, that He lets 
me know Him; and helps me, with real 
confidence, to call Him my Father.” With a 
grand perception of the deep and marvellous 
relation of his life to the eternal God, he 
observes: “ The little turns of my way have 
turned great changes—what I am now, as 
distinguished from the merely mollusk and 
pulpy state of infancy; the drawing-out of 
my powers, the correcting of my errors, the 
winnowing of my faults, the washing of my 
sins; that which has given me principles, 
opinions, and, more than all, a faith, and, as 
the fruit of this, an abiding in the sense and 
free partaking of the life of God! Oh, that 
I could trace the subtle art of my Teacher, 
and show the shifting scenes of the drama 
which He has kept me acting! What a 
history—of redemption, and more !” 

As one stands within the shadow of such 
a life as this, we are compelled to see that 
the hand of Heaven was upon it from first to 
last. It was not a life which stood apart, as 
if to illustrate the wisdom of that truly deisti- 
cal, secularistic, and, we might almost say 
heathen, maxim, “ Every man is the archi- 
tect of his own fortune.” The life of Horace 
Bushnell was formed after the Divine plan, 
and grew always according to Divine prin- 
ciples. He was always able to look up 
towards Heaven and say, “ My times are in 
thy hand.” Year in and year out, that true, 
good life was lived with God, until, in closing 
years, earth seemed but the near border-land 
of heaven. 

Love, as an essential element of the human 
character as well as of the Divine, was the idea 





To a respected minister of a Church with 
whose beliefs he was not in accord, he wrote 
as far back as in the year 1849: “ Thank 
God the day is coming when love will be 
the biggest and truest truth of all, and the 
best of all confessions ; and then, if we have 
it, I think we shall be orthodox beyond a 
question. The great thing now is, to make 
something of the heart, and especially of 
union to God. What is it—what is it? A 
very deep study! I pray God we may be 
successful in it, and then we shall know 
more about Christianity than all the words- 
men of the ages past.” To such a man 
Christianity unfolds a beautiful page in 
the revelation of God’s love for mankind. 
Metaphysical and speculative to the last 
degree, he was impressed with the feeling, 
that it was beyond his power to make 
clear in any language possible to him, 
the entrancing sense which he had of the 
love and grace of Heaven. He was a rare 
master of words, but none that he could 
choose or employ sufficed to declare his 
belief in that dear love of Heaven. It was 
that which bound him in loyalty to God and 
fidelity to men. ‘Though Bushnell was the 
profoundest of thinkers and most subtle of 
preachers, he was a man of the most simple 
habit of personal piety, as is shown in the 
following incident of a visit to Savannah 
for his health, in the year 1855. He wrote 
to an intimate Hartford friend: “ Until the 
last Sunday, I have been, as it were, a 
heathen, or at least among heathen, since I 
left the warm and loving circle of prayer in 
the old North Church. I found a young 
convert from the State of Maine on the 
plantation where I stayed; and with this 
young cooper I conspired (a most dangerous 
conspiracy, if it were known) to make out 
something in the nature of a Sunday wor- 
ship. We went out to the remote woods, 
and there we kneeled down, each in turn, to 
pray. Sometimes I gave a paraphrase of 
some chapter, like the 139th Psalm, and he, 
comprising in himself the organ and all the 
parts of the music—for I had too little 
voice to help him much—sang a song, as by 
the willows in a strange land. I need not 
tell you for whom we prayed, or for what. 
Suffice it to say that we forgot nothing which 
we loved, or that we could think of as dear 
to Christ. It was good, it put us out of 
heathenism into the circle of thé true wor- 
ship of heaven and earth. Our hearts burnt 
together, for we understood each other ; and 
when we parted, we parted as they that have 
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refreshed and blessed each other in a dark 
and godless land.”* 

The closing months, and indeed years, of 
Dr. Bushnell’s life, included incidents of 
weakness which revealed to the fullest extent 
his child-like dependence upon God, and his 
ripe fitness for the land of pure and blessed 
spirits. In the spring of 1875 he became 
very ill; but it is said “he was as unperturbed 
by the close approach of death as he had 
been by its distant shadow. ‘Two or three 
years before, he had replied to an inquiry 
about his health—‘ Almost through,’ and to 
the further question, ‘But how do you feel 
about it, doctor?’ ‘I can hardly tell; but 
as for this dying, about which we have al- 
ways been so much exercised, I have come 
to think there is not much in it.’” When in 
the night his wife asked him how death 
looked to him, he replied, “‘ Very much like 
going ‘into another room.” In the Novem- 
ber of that same year, he wrote, ina letter to 
his mother-in-law—a very venerable lady, 
“We cannot hold on a great deal longer, as 
we perfectly know. I hope we are both 
ready for the change, and can rest on God, 
only asking that we may bide our time. I 
see nothing in it but that Christ does not allow 
us to meet in all sweetness of confidence ; 
and when His call arrives, what can be more 
welcome than to drop our long-worn, nearly 
worn-out days, and take a fresh beginning ? 
Oh, that beginning! how much it signifies 
to us that it cannot signify to those early in 
life!” 


On the first day of 1876, Dr. Bushnell | 





drove with his wife ten miles in that New | 


England country, and spent a week with 
some children and grandchildren. In Febru- 
ary he sank into the same kind of illness 
which had troubled him in the previous 
year. His daughter says, “ He was, if any- 
thing, more hidden away in the secret of 
God’s presence than before. . . . The other 
world drew him more and more surely to it- 
self; but he did not cease to love this dear 








* Of Dr. Bushnell’s style of preaching we give a sample at 
page 822, which we are persuaded will be read with delight, 
and which will afford some idea of the tenderness of his faith 
and the strength of his intellectual power.—Eb. 





earth where he had so long dwelt ; its things 
of beauty, its sweet human relationships.” 
On the 15th of February the Common 
Council of Hartford sent a formal message 
to him, announcing that on the previous 
evening they had come to the conclusion to 
call a park which he had been mainly instru. 
mental in fixing, as to its place and design, 
and otherwise arranging,—by his own name, 
It is now called Bushnell Park, as this 
resolution said, “in recognition of a repu- 
tation in whose honours the city of his adop- 
tion shares, and of labours for the public good, 
whose results will add to the happiness and 
welfare of every citizen.” Rich merchants, 
great landowners, and royal personages have 
commonly received such honours; but it is 
rare indeed that men have won them by 
services rendered to the cause of Christ. 

His last day of conscious life had now come, 
but he seemed to follow, with sympathy at 
least, the reading of those words so honour- 
able to him and to his fellow-citizens. When 
he was told that the poor Irishman who 
brought the message had said, “ This is how 
we all wanted it to be,” his face lighted up 
with a beautiful smile ; as it did again when 
the physician said to him, “Your park, 
doctor ;” and he repeated, as if to himself, 
“My park.’” Mrs. Cheney adds, “It was 
singularly fitting that that tribute should 
have reached him at that closing hour, con- 
necting him to the last with that world to 
which he had so largely devoted his life. It 
was the voice of his fellow-men, saying, 
‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant!’ 
Early in the morning of the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1876, while the stars were still shining 
clear in the still and silent heaven, Horace 
Bushnell passed away to that world on whose 
borders he had so long dwelt.” 

For more than twenty years he distinctly 
and resolutely contended with disease. But 
amidst circumstances of frequent interruption 
he succeeded in giving forth to the society in 
which he lived, a rich and gracious influence ; 
extending it, by volumes of remarkable vitality 
and suggestiveness, to readers in every country 
of the world, WILLIAM DORLING, 
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THE NEW ISLAND WORLD. 
By EDWARD BOURNE. 


PART II. 


ITHIN certain limits, there is a great 
variety of types inhabiting New Guinea. 

At Redscar Bay they are pleasing, copper- | 
coloured Malayans, small and lithe, with well- 
cut features. At Torres Straits they are tall, 
muscular, fierce-looking, black Papuans. 
Those inhabiting Warrior Island are as 
tall and as well- built, yet pleasing-looking, of | 
quick understanding, able to drive a bargain 
with Europeans, and good cultivators of the 
soil. The hair of the men is often worn 
long and frizzed out in a mop, and then the 
women wear it short, finding consolation for 
this lack of adornment in tattoo of lace-like 
pattern and really artistic design, Men 
wear head-dresses, plumes of graceful feathers 
of the bird of paradise and beaks of the 
great hornbill, and daub themselves with 
black, white, and red pigments with often 
grotesque and sometimes hideous effects. 
One tribe had black lines like spectacle rims 
drawn round their eyes ; one cheek and _ half 








the chin were painted white, and the other 


| half and the whole nose black. A _ ship’s 


crew will soon make itself popular with these 


| simple people by getting them on board and 


covering them with quaint devices in tar and 
red paint. Thus adorned, they return home 
to enjoy all the complacency of the well- 
dressed dandies ot the place. 

Now and again the frizzy hair of the men 
is bound up with bands so as to make a large 
chignon behind, and a sort of turned-up, 
thick hat-rim in front. Another preposterous 
fashion is to carry through a foot-long, level, 
hollow cone, fixed on the back of the head, 
hair which has been allowed to grow to a 
great length. The cone itself is made of cane, 
and is generally decorated with feathers. 
Through an opening at the end, out of it hangs 
the hair in curls, In New Guinea it is the 
men who yield to temptations to vanity. 
Some men carry their feminine vanity to the 
point of narrowing the waist with belts to 
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the least possible compass, in unconscious} Their principal meal, which is in the even- 
2 . 
ing, consists of a savoury mess of yams and 


imitation of some fair ones at home. 


Some of the noses and lips are thick, verging | 
on the negro type, whilst others are thin and | 
dish of stewed mamy apple. 


aquiline, inclining to the Grecian type. 
When the people are hideously ugly, it is the 





Woman of Torres Straits. 


vomen who excel. Even the consorts of a 
fine athletic race are often by both nature 
and fashion simply horrible—hair cropped 
short, upper front teeth extracted, face daubed 
with charcoal. The natives usually show 
great jealousy of their women, allowing 
strangers as little contact with them as pos- 
sible. We are not surprised to find that such 
precautions are not taken where the women 
are degraded and wretched-looking. Their 
looks are considered their safety, though it 
would seem that hideous women themselves 
are more timid, and difficult to approach. As 
a rule, however, the women are neither hideous 
nor timid, and when left to themselves are 
more daring and trustful than the men. 
Though polygamy is nowhere forbidden, the 
women of some tribes will not permit it, a fact 
speaking volumes on woman’s social condi- 
tion. The dress of the people varies but 
little. It consists of a little grass petticoat, 
the “4-# for the wives, and where there is 
refinement for the daughters too, and for 
the men, only such covering as paint, boars’ 
tusks, breast-plates, necklaces of bones, arm- 
lets, bracelets, anklets, and diadems of white 
cowrie and pearl shells, with head and 
shoulder and loin plumes of birds of paradise 
and cassowary feathers. It would appear 
generally that where the women are unclothed 
the people are distrustful and dangerous. 








vegetables, with occasional addition of pork, 
seasoned with finely-shred cocoa-nut, or a 
The meal is 
often eaten with spoons of wood, or even 
pear! and tortoiseshell. The women preside, 
and the men seem well pleased to see their 
little ones enjoying their share, served to 
them in their little cocoa-nut shell basins. 
Their religion is of the rudest type; an 
evil spirit—the first god of most people— 
with will and power to destroy, unfortunate, 
inevitable, to whom they pay homage 
under the form of cocoa-nut leaves, skip- 
jacks, and wooden posts. In some parts, as 
in Hudson Island, each family has a small 
devil-hut, in which a tiny grass hammock is 
hung for the spirit to sleep in, and thankful 
would they be if he never awoke ; and there 
offerings of fresh nuts are laid for him every 
morning. The following is a picture of e 
devil-ground, or native place of worship 
“The Devil-ground presented a unique picture 
of savage superstition. It wasa large cleared 
place, and contained a collection of frightful- 
looking idols, some twenty feet in height and 
broad in proportion, hollowed out to serve 
the purpose of drums. Soft wood drumsticks 
lay beside them, and on being struck they 
emitted a hollow, monotonous sound. The 
shape of these idols was very rude ; they were 
all head and body, with very small arms 
stuck on, of which the hands rested on the 
stomach, and the legs were smaller than the 
arms—the whole being devoid of action or 
expression. Near one, a gigantic idol, sur- 
rounded by a bamboo fence, a poor girl 
suffering from an ulcerated leg was placed 
for cure, and lay looking dejected enough, 
as if she knew the hopelessness of the charm ; 
nor was the behaviour of her elders at all 
calculated to increase the girl’s reverence, 
for they showed no respect themselves, and 
only laughed when we struck the huge idols 
and made them emit a dull resonance.” 
With some tribes the sacrificing of a dog 
or a pig by swinging it against some solid 
thing, dashing its brains out, is a solemn 
pledge of friendship. War between tribes 
does not seem to be common, yet some tribes 
are restless and ferocious as enemies, and all 
are warriors. Clubs of wood and stone, 
spears, bows and poisoned arrows, and slings 
are their weapons. Their war canoes are 
often very remarkable, and are laid up with 
great care in special sheds; generally speak- 
ing, they are fifty or sixty feet long, dug 
out of a single tree, with top-side planking 
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A Devil Hut at Dorey. 


laced on movable prow, and stern gorgeously 
decorated with plumes of cassowary feathers, 
paint, carving, and festoons of shells. On 


! 


| 


dance was a perfect study from reality: they 
made signs of all their actions of war, drew 


'the bow and threw missiles, and bounding 


these is carried a fighting-stage to hold six | 


to ten men. The war-dance of the Papuan 
race is thus described by an eye-witness of 
the strange scene :—‘‘ The scene was a strik- 


ing one, for a huge wood fire threw a broad | 


light on the tall naked figures of the savages, 


| 


and painted them sharp against the darkness. | 


The old men and women crouched in a ring 
and enclosed the dancers, droning out a slow 


chant, to which they clapped in time, and | 


beat rude drums, always quickening as the | 


dancers quickened. 
dance, and chased their enemies with gutteral 


These gave us a battle | 


on their enemies at last, slew them with a 
semblance that was frightfully like reality 
Better things were the picture dances repre- 
senting scenes in ddily life, such as spearing 
the dugong, fishing, love-making, and the last 
and most graceful of all was one which illus- 
trated the coming of the north-west mon- 
soon, and the consequent planting of yams, 
tard, and sweet potatoes—a poem ina dance. 
Nothing more perfectly graceful could be 
seen than their movements, as, rapidly gliding 
round the fire with swaying bodies and in- 


| flected limbs, they showed how the wind blew, 


cries, tossing their braceleted arms and hands | 


decked with long cassowary plumes as they 
rushed, their eyes flashing and the whole 
body alive with fierce excitement, till they 
looked more like evil spirits than men. 


how the ground was turned up and the seed 
sown.” 

Fishing is the islanders’ and coast-men’s 
chief occupation. For cray-fish and pearls 


The | they dive, and women are considered the 
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more dependable 
divers, but all the 
people seem as 
much at home in 
water as on land, 
and swim with in 
describable ease 
and grace. Trad 
ing excursions, on 
which the men go 
alone, are the 
great events or the 
year. ‘Their de- 
parture is the 
occasion for great 
demonstration of 
family love. On 
such an occasion, 
at Anuapata, Mr. 
Stone describes 
what he himself 
witnessed: —“ The 
parting scene was 
truly affecting. A 
great rubbing of 
noses, and then 
= * wives clasp their 
husbands round 
the body and hang 
down their faces 
as if overpowered 
with sorrow. Little 
sons and daughters embrace the fathers’ legs, 
and all wept so that their wailing might be 
heard afar off. Grown-up daughters and 
wives grasped their hair convulsively, and in 
some cases tore their flesh with their nails until 
the blood oozed forth, and then separated. As 
each lakatoi pushed off from shore it was fol- 
lowed by the female relatives in single canoes, 
to escort the brave heroes a few yards on 
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Ss their way and to take a last 
parting farewell.” 

In some districts the women 
make pottery on the shore, 
whilst the little folks make 
miniature canoes, which they 
sail, wading and dabbling in 
the water; others are prac- 
tising with toy bows and 
arrows, and cracking whips; 
even the tiny babes have a 
few shells given them, while 
their doting parents work and 
smile, and chat baby-talk with 
real maternal pride and love 
—quite a Ramsgate sands in 
its way. 

They have a child-like way 
ot holding hands as they walk with you through 
their village, or guide you along the way to it. 
Acurious mode of interrogation or salutation 
—it does not seem clear which—is to squeeze 
the nose spasmodically with the forefinger and 
thumb of one hand and the navel with the 
other, which, it responded to in the same man- 
ner, at once establishes confidence. When 
friends meet, they rub noses. 

They seem to have the custom of burying 
their dead, erecting tombs, and wearing 
mourning. The tomb is usually formed of 
the belongings of the deceased, and is built 
over the grave, which is always near the 
house in which the dead lived. A poor 
woman’s grave was seen by Mr. Stone sur- 
mounted by her grass petticoat, and an earthen 
bowl raised from the ground on four neatly- 
cut sticks—probably, save the love she left, 
all that she had. ‘The grave of a great man, 
consisting of a small space about ten feet by 
five, was erected in the centre of the village. 
Within a sort of lattice enclosure stood the 
remains of a miniature house, neatly made 
and painted, and around it were planted a 
few pretty shrubs. Such sights are, however, 
not common. “ Putting on mourning” W 
accomplished by shaving the head or wearing 
a special kind of cane-bracelet, sometimes by 
blackening the whole body with a mixture of 
charcoal and cocoa-nut oil. Some of the 
people of the Torres Straits treat their dead 
much as the Capuchin Friars of Sicily. ‘They 
dry the body in the sun (instead of in an 
oven), and when fully prepared place it in a 
specially appropriated and secluded dwelling- 
house. One may imagine the nervous shock 
when, seeking direction or rest, travellers have 
happened to resort to one of these dwellings 
to find, not the usual bright-eyed plump 
youngsters, but silence and death. One tells 
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how, on entering a pretty well-made house 
and a lovely grove of fruit-trees and palms, 
he found sitting on the floor, leaning back 
against the wall, two shrivelled corpses. 

In not a few things these savages show a 
capacity for art. 
are at times clearly selected with regard to 
beauty. Some of their armlets would well 
become fairer wrists. The world has not 
daintier little spoons than those they cut out 
of tortoiseshell, and shell of pearls ; and for 
grace of form some of their long water-leaf 
canoe paddles will vie with not the least orna- 
mental of our own useful implements. Many 
of them are fond of pets, especially of birds 
of exquisite plumage, for which they make 
not unworthy wicker cages. 

The catalogue of animal life in New Guinea 
is exceedingly short. There is neither ele- 
phant, lion, nor buffalo, horse, cow, nor sheep. 
Dogs, pigs, parrots, cockatoos, pigeons—some 
of rare size and beauty—flying foxes, white 
herons, the ostrich-like cassowary, the mega- 
pode—a bush turkey, whose nest consists of 
about thirty cart-loads of dry leaves formed 
into a sort of hot-bed, in which the eggs are 
left to hatch themselves—wild boar and 
kangaroo—of which there are great hunt days, 
followed by great feasts held in their market- 
places—wild ducks, boa-constrictors, alliga- 


The sites of their villages | 
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| tors, spiders with bodies five and a half 
| inches long, the land and sea turtles—some 
| of enormous size, as much as nineteen 
feet long, weighing 1,600 lbs.—and above 
all the gorgeous birds of paradise in great 
variety, and which are peculiar to the 
country, almost complete the list as at present 
known. 

On the whole, prudent men are safe in any 
part of New Guinea ; even where the wicked 
devastations of kidnappers have raised strong 
and natural presumption against the motives 
| of a white man’s visit, a little easy kindliness 
| and patience win their way. Till a new im- 
| pression is gained by these poor savages, 
white men have no right to expect a welcome, 
| and should be willing to proceed with caution 
and to wait. We have not yet heard the tale 
|of wrong they have to tell. During a few 
| months’ residence among them Mr. Stone 
| seems to have been struck with their peace- 

ful, contented character,and another traveller 
| says that he found himself drawing a contrast 
| between squalid poverty, too often seen in 
| humble life in England, and the plenty and 
| cleanliness that met him here at every step, 

where small cane houses lay in valleys rich 

as the Garden of Eden, and no man had to 

go a stone’s throw from his own door to find 
| all the necessities of his simple life. 
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THE PERSONAL LOVE AND LEAD OF CHRIST. 


By THE LATE HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 


“* And he calleth His own sheep by name, and leadeth them out.” 


N this parable, Christ is a shepherd and 
His people are His flock. And two 

points, on which the beauty and significance 
of the parable principally turn, are referred 
to in the text, which might not be distinctly 
observed by one who is not acquainted with 
the peculiar manner of the eastern shepherds. 
They have, in the first place, a name for 
every sheep, and every sheep knows its name 
when it is called. And then the shepherd 
does not drive the flock, as we commonly 
speak, but he leads them, going before. To 
these two points, or to the instruction con- 
tained under these two analogies, I now pro- 
pose to call your attention. 


I, “ He calleth His own sheep by name.” 
As we have names for dogs and other animals, 
which they themselves know, so it was with 
the eastern shepherds and their flocks. This 
fact is shown, historically, by many references. 
It is to this, for example, that Isaiah refers 
when he represents the Almighty Creator as 
leading out the starry heavens, like a shep- 
herd leading his flock,—‘ Lift up your eyes, 
and behold who hath created these things, 
that bringeth out their host by number: He 
calleth them all by names.” The shepherd, 
in this view, is not as one who keeps a hive 
of bees, knowing well the hive, but never 
any particular bee in it, but he has a parti- 
cular recognition of every sheep, has a name 
for every one, teaches every “ to know 
that name and follow at the call. This also is 
es: in the words that immediately follow 

‘The sheep follow Him, for they know His 
voice 
mere tones of His voice, as to the fact that 
He is able, as a stranger is not, to call the 
names they are wont to answer as their own. 


| that we 


| not know, 





» —words that refer, not so much to the | 


| knowledge in the worl 


Under this analogy stands the tender and | 


beautiful truth, ‘hat Christ holds a particular 
relation to individual persons; knows them, 
loves them, watches for them, leads them indivi- 
dually, even as if calling them by name. 

In this respect, the parable is designed to 
counteract and correct what has in all ages 
been the common infirmity of Christian be- 
lievers; they believe that God has a real 
care of the Church and of all great bodies of 
saints, but how difficult is it to imagine that 
He ever particularly notes, or personally re- 
cognises them. They know that God has a 





—JOuN x. iii. 


vast empire, and that the cares and counsels 
of His love include immense numbers of 
minds, and they fall into the impression that 
He must needs deal with them in the gross, 
or as noting only generals, just as they would 
do themselves. They even take an air of 
philosophy in this opinion, asking how we 
can imagine that so great a Being takes a 
particular notice of, and holds a_particular 
and personal relation to, individual men, 
There could not be a greater mistake, even 
as regards the matter of philosophy ; for the 
relation God holds to objects of knowledge 
is different, in all respects, from that which is 
held by us. Our general terms, man, tree, 
insect, flower, are the names of particular or 
single specimens, extended, on the ground of 
a perceived similarity, to kinds or species, 
They come, in this manner, to stand for mil- 
lions of particular men, trees, insects, flowers, 
do not and never can know. They 
are, to just this extent, words of ignorance ; 
only we are able, in the use, to hold right 
judgments of innumerable particulars we do 
and have the words, so far, as 
But God does not gene- 
getting up general 


words of wisdom. 
ralise in this manner, 
terms under which to handle particulars, 
which, as particulars, He does not know. 
He is not obliged to accommodate His 
ignorance or shortness of perception by any 
such splicing process in words. His know- 
ledge of wholes is a real and complete know- 
ledge. It is a knowledge of wholes as being 
a distinct knowledge of particulars. Indeed, 
whatever particulars exist, or by Him are 
created, He must first have thought; and 
therefore they were known by Him, as being 
thought, even before they became subjects of 
y d of fact. Holding in 
His thought the eternal archetypes of kinds 
and species, He as thought each rete 
in its, particular type, as dominated by the 
common archetype. So that all things, even 
things most particular, are known or thought 
by Him eternally, before they take existence 
in time. When He thinks of w hole -s or kinds 
therefore—of society, the Church, the nation, 
the race—He knows nothi ng of them in our 
faint, partial way of generalisation, but He 
knows them intuitively, through and through; 
the wholes in the partic ulars, the particulars 
in the wholes; knows them in their types, 
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knows them in their archetypes, knows them 
in their genesis out of both; so with a know- 
ledge that is more than verbal, a solid, sys- 
tematic, specific knowledge. Nay, itis more 
—a necessary, inevitable knowledge ; for the 
sun can no more shine on the world, as in 
the gross, without touching every particular 
straw and atom with its light, than God can 
know or love whole bodies of saints, without 
knowing and loving every individual saint. 
In one view, it requires no particular act of 
tenderness or condescension in Him; it is 
the sublime necessity of His perfect mind. 
Being a perfect mind, and not a mere spark 
of intelligence like us, He cannot fall into the 
imperfections and shorten Himself to the 
half-seeing of our contrivance, when we strain 
ourselves to set up generals in a way to piece 
out and hide our ignorance. 

And yet we could not wean ourselves of 
this folly, could not believe that our God has 
a particular notice of us, and a particular 
interest in our personal history. And this 
was one of the great uses of the incarnation ; 
it was to humanise God, reducing Him to a 
human personality, that we might believe in 
that particular and personal love in which He 
reigns from eternity. For Christ was visibly 
one of us, and we see, in all His demonstra- 
tions, that he is attentive to every personal 
want, woe, cry of the world. When a lone 
woman came up in a crowd to steal, as it 
were, some healing power out of His person, 
or out of the hem of His garment, He would 
not let her off in that impersonal, unrecog- 
nising way ; He compelled her to show her- 
self and to confess her name, and sent her 
away with His personal blessing. 
out, everywhere, a particular sympathy on 
every particular child of sorrow; He even 
hunts up the youth He has before healed of 
his blindness, and opens to him, persecuted 
as he is for being healed, the secrets of His 
glorious Messiahship. The result, accord- 
ingly, of this incarnate history is that we are 
drawn to a different opinion of God; we 
have seen that He can love as a man loves 
another, and that such is the way of His love. 
He has tasted death, we say, not for all men 
only, but for every man, We even dare to 
say, for me—who loved me and gave Him- 
self forme. Nay, He goes even further than 
this Himself, calling us friends, and claiming 
that dear relationship with us; friends, be- 
cause he is on the private footing of friend- 
ship and personal confidence: “The servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have 
called you friends.” He even goes beyond 
this, promising a friendship so particular and 


He pours | 


personal, that it shall be a kind of secret, or 
cipher of mutual understanding, open to no 
other—a new white stone given by his King, 
‘and in the stone a new name written, which 
no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 

Indeed, I might go on to show, from every 
particular work and turn of this gospel, how 
intensely personal it is. What is communion 
that is not communion with particular souls ? 
Is it the communion or fellowship of God 
that He reaches only great bodies of men? 
If He promises comfort or support, whom 
does he comfort or support, when He touches 
no individual person? The promises to 
prayer—whom does He hear, when He hears 
the prayer of nobody in particular, and for 
nothing in particular? The work of the Holy 
Spirit in souls—what is it, in all its degrees 
and modes? in their calling, their guidance, 
their sanctification? what can it be imagined 
that He does which is not personal—the be- 
stowment of a convincing, illuminating, draw- 
ing, renovating grace, exactly tempered to, 
and by, the individual blessed? a visiting of 
His intelligent person, at just the point of 
his particular want, sin, sorrow, prejudice, so 
as to exactly meet his personality at that par- 
ticular time? Wespeak, indeed, of the Holy 
Spirit as fallmg on communities, or assemblies, 
but we must not suppose that He touches 
the general body and no particular person. 
On the contrary, if we understand ourselves, 
He reaches the general body only by and 
through individuals, save that there is an effect 
of mutual excitement, which is secondary, 
and comes from their sense of what is revealed 
in each other, under the power of the Spirit 
in each. How then can it be imagined that 
| God effectually calls any person by His Spirit, 
without dispensing a grace most distinctly 
and even adaptively personal ? 

So it is, in short, with everything included 
in the gospel as a grace of salvation ; every- 
thing in the renewing, fashioning, guidance, 
discipline, sanctification, and final crowning 
of an heir of glory. His Saviour and Lord is 
over him and with him, as the good Shepherd, 
calling him by name; so that he is finally 
| saved, not as a man, or some one of mankind, 
| led forth by his Lord in the general flock, but 

as the Master’s dear Simon, or James, or 
| Alpheus, or Martha, whose name is so re- 
corded in the Lamb’s book of life. 

| And in this view it is, I suppose, that the 
| Church, in baptizing her children, takes there 
at the font, with a most beautiful and touch- 
ing propriety, what she calls the “ Christian 
| name ;” as if it were Christ’s own gift; a 
| name bestowed by Him, in which He recog- 
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nises the child’s discipleship, and which, as 

often as it is spoken, he is himself to recog- 

nise as the calling of his Master’s voice: 

“ And He calleth His own sheep by name.” 
Consider now the 


II. Point of the text, “He leadeth them 
out.” It is not said, you observe, that the 
Shepherd driveth them out, for that was not 
the manner of shepherds, but that He leadeth 
them, going before to call them after Him. 
This, indeed, is expressly and formally said 
in the next verse— And when he putteth 
forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, 
and the sheep follow him.” Hence those 
poetic figures of the Old Testament—“ The 
Lord is my shepherd ; he leadeth me beside 
the still waters ;” “Thou leddest thy people 
like a flock by the hand of Moses and 
Aaron ;” “ Give ear, O shepherd, thou that 
leadest Joseph like a flock.” The same cus- 
tom of going before the flock pertains even 
now, it is said, in the sheep-walks of Spain. 

What a beautiful image, or picture, to re- 
present the attitude and personal relationship 
of Jesus among His followers—Zhat He does 
not drive them on before, as a herd of unwilling 
disciples, but goes before Himself, leading them 
into paths that He has trod, and dangers He 
has met, and sacrifices He has borne Himself, 
calling them after Him, and to be only followers. 
He leadeth them out. 

If driving could do any good, He might 
well enough drive His flock as a body, caring 
nothing for any one of them in particular ; 
but, if He is going to draw them after Him, 
He must work upon their inclinations, draw 
them by their personal favour to Him, and 
must therefore know them personally, and 
call them to follow, as it were, by name. 
Just the difference will be observed in this 
matter that pertains between the eastern 
shepherds and those of the west and north. 
No sooner do we come upon this latter 
fashion of driving flocks a-field, than we see 
the noting, knowing, and calling of particular 
sheep disappear. 
thrusting on before becomes the manner, there 
is no need of getting any one of them under 
a power of confidence and attraction, no 
need of noting them individually at all. So, 
if driving were in place, Christ might well 
enough let fall the fires of Sodom behind His 
flock, and drive them out, as he drove Lot’s 
family, or his vain-hearted wife, out of the 
city. But the best use that could be made of 
such a flock, after all, would be to turn them 
into pillars of salt and let them stand. No 
disciple is a real disciple till he becomes a 


When the driving and | 


follower, going after the Shepherd, as one 
that follows by name, and is drawn by love, 

Here, then, is the beauty and glory of 
Christ as a Redeemer and Saviour of lost 
man, that He goes before, always before, 
|} and never behind His flock. He begins with 
| infancy, that He may show a grace for child- 
| hood. He is made under the law, and care. 
fully fulfils all righteousness there, that He 
may sanctify the law to us, and make it 
honourable. He goes before us in the bear- 
ing of temptations, that we may bear them 
after Him, being tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin. He taught us 
forgiveness by forgiving Himself His enemies, 
He went before us in the loss of all things, 
that we might be able to follow, in the re- 
nouncing of the world and its dominion, 
The works of love that He requires of us, in 
words, are preceded and illustrated by real 
deeds of love, to which He gave up all His 
mighty powers from day to day. He bore 
the cross Himself that He commanded us to 
take up and bear after Him. Requiring us to 
hate even life for the gospel’s sake, He went 
before us in dying for the gospel; suffering 
a death most bitter at the hand of enemies 
exasperated only by His goodness, and that 
when, at a word, He might have called to 
His aid whole legions of angels, and driven 
them out of the world. And then He went 
before us in the bursting of the grave and the 
resurrection from it; becoming, in His own 
person, the first-fruits of them that slept, 
And, finally, He ascended and passed within 
the veil before us, as our forerunner, whom 
we are to follow even there. In all which He 
is our Shepherd, going before us, and never 
| behind ; calling, but never driving ; bearing 
all the losses He calls us to bear; meeting 
all the dangers, suffering all the cruelties and 
pains which it is given us to suffer, and draw- 
ing us to follow where He leads. 

Ah! we have seen things different from 
this: teachers that bind heavy burdens and 
lay them on men’s shoulders, which they 
themselves will not so much as lighten with 
the touch of their fingers. All such are 
men that drive a flock. But Christ, the true 
Shepherd, the eternal Son of God, wants 
nothing in His flock that He does not show 
in Himself. He goes before them, bearing 
all the bitterest loads of sacrifice, and facing 
all the fiercest terrors Himself, only calling 
them gently to come and follow. “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
| yoke upon you, and learn of me. My yoke 
is easy, and my burden light.” 























THE DEAD FLOWERS. 


\ HERE are the flow’rs that filled the air 
With a fragrant freshness everywhere ? 

Perchance they are blooming otherwhere, 

In the beauty we would cherish. 
Ah, no! they are dead—dead every one! 
The night is come, for the day is done ; 
Death is welcome when rest is won, 

And the fairest flow’rs must perish. 


Here was a lily’s heav’nly light ; 

A virgin lily, clad in white ; 

But even on it the biting blight 
Of the cruel frost descended. 

Perhaps not cruel, for who knows ? 

They may be aweary—the lily and rose, 

And each sweet-scented flow’r that blows, 
Be glad that its life is ended. 


Not glad that the sunshine’s o’er, methinks, 

That called out lilies, and roses, and pinks ; 

But the sun now sets too soon, and sinks 
Away to his western glory ; 

Leaving the world so cold that flow’rs, 


Which need the sheen of the summer hours. 
And the balmy drops of sunlit show’rs, 
Must end their iife’s short story. 


Gather the last rose-leaves that fall; 

There is sweetness lurking in them all— 

They are perfect now, and death doth call, 
For ripeness leads to dying. 

Gather the leaves with a tender hand, 

The last of the friends whose beauteous band 

Made fragrant and fair the summer land, 
Alas! how low now lying! 
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New flow’rs in their freshness will bloom again 
After the winter’s price of pain, 
After the frozen fallen rain, 
After the year’s defection. 
And so, the dear old friends now dead, 
Laid to the earth beneath our tread, 
Awhile to sleep on their lowly bed, 
Till God’s own resurrection. 


H. J. ORMEROD. 





LOCAL MEMORIES OF 


ITALIAN REFORMERS. 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
THIRD PAPER.—BOLOGNA—FERRARA—VENICE. 


OLOGNA is one of the cities in Northern 
Italy sure to attract the curiosity and 
enchain the memory of the tourist. Its pic- 
turesque streets, especially on a gala day, 
as we saw it last—richly coloured flags flut- 
tering in the air, crowds of peasants in 
holiday dresses thronging the arcades; its 
tall grand towers, which look as if they would 
topple against each other, and its Palazzo 
Maggiore del Pubblico, with lingering traces of 
the pointed style on its fagade, the Corinthian 
cathedral, the Italian-Gothic San Petronio, 
San Dominico, rich in monuments, and the 
quaint, indescribable cluster of seven churches 
forming the labyrinth of San Stefano, not to 
mention other edifices, will often recur to the 
visitor when years afterwards he is far away. 
But the picture gallery has for many superior 
charms, though we must confess that when 
we saw it in the spring, with several of the 
walls dismantled, and’ some of the noblest 
paintings hid in corners or turned with their 
canvas backs to the spectator’s gaze, the 
rich collection appeared to much disadvan- 
tage, and provoked disparaging comparisons, 
drawn from a former visit. Still, there was 
the almost celestial St. Cecilia of Raphael 
and the Crucifixion by Guido, out of its 
place indeed and set in a bad light; with 
them there were the immortal works of the 
Caracci and their pupils, so that within the 
Accademia delle Belle Arte one may at once 
see the springtide beauty of Italian painting, 
and its autumnal glory on the eve of its 
decay. Nor can we be insensible to histories 
and legends which impart a special charm to 
Bologna—to the fate of Enzio, poet, musi- 
cian, and soldier, all in one, who could not 
buy his ransom, though he promised to gird 
the city with a ring of gold, and to the 
passion of Lucia Biadagoli, beautiful and 
high-born, who attempted to liberate her 
lover by concealing him in a cask, when the 








secret was betrayed by a lock of his golden 
hair. 

But we were in search of associations 
additional to these, and such perhaps as are 
often overlooked by those who enter the city 
of Bologna. Behind San Petronio, on the 
left of the arcade, stands the public library, 
The building was erected in 1562 for another 
purpose. Now a library, it was originally 
a university—the University of Bologna— 
high amongst the sister institutions of Italy, 
Since it has been a library it can boast of the 
wonderful linguist, Mezzofante, as its libra- 
rian. When it was a university it had 
some of the most learned of the age as its 
professors, and by numbering amongst them 
certain ladies renowned for erudition, antici- 
pated our own times, zealous for women’s 
rights. The court is brilliantly painted and 
decorated, the colonnades and galleries which 
encompass it being decked all over with 
coats of arms; those below belonging to re- 
nowned scholars who have taught within the 
walls, those above commemorating distin- 
guished students. We were shown the lecture 
rooms, where once they gathered together, as 
well as spacious apartments lined with books 
in all languages. The building is not earlier 
than the first half of the sixteenth century, 
but it then became the local habitation of the 
university, which runs back into medizval 
years as early as 1119. It boasted of a 
brilliant renown at the time of the opening 
of the Reformation, and with that event its 
history is closely linked. 

Johannes Mollius has been already men- 
tioned as martyred at Rome, and also as 
having been one of the Bolognese professors. 
Here he disputed on points of doctrine with 
another professor, one Cornelio, who adhered 
to the old learning, and maintaining the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification, Mollius 
incurred the charge of heresy, which led to a 
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fatal citation, which brought him before the 
Roman tribunal. He is said to have been a 
principal instrument of promoting the gospel 
at Bologna, and his name therefore may well 
be associated with its religious history. 


Mollius was appointed professor in 1533, | 
and we have proofs of the spread of reform- | 


ing principles in the city that very year, for 
at that date a letter was addressed to the 
Saxon ambassador then in Italy acknowledg- 
ing obligations to Lutheran teaching, and 
expressing a strong desire for a general 
council to reform the Church. “ But if,” say 
the writers, “ the malice of Satan still rages 
to such a degree that this boon cannot be 
immediately obtained, liberty will surely be 
granted in the meantime, both to clergy and 
laity, to purchase Bibles without incurring 
the charge of heresy, and to quote the say- 
ings of Christ and Paul without being 
branded as Lutherans. For, alas! instances 
of this abominable practice are common ; 
and if this is not a mark of the reign of Anti- 
Christ we know not what it is, when the law 
and grace and doctrine and peace and liberty 
of Christ are so openly opposed, trampled 
upon, and rejected.” 

A general council was not what the Court 
of Rome desired, but some sort of reform 
appeared indispensable, even to Paul III. 
and his cardinals; so, in 1537, he appointed 
a commission of nine ecclesiastical dignitaries 
to meet in Bologna to confer on the subject, 
and offer such advice as might appear to 
them judicious and wise. Even these emi- 
nent personages, identified as they were with 
the papal system, felt compelled to admit 
that the head and the members of the Church 
“laboured under a pestiferous malady which, 
if not cured, would prove fatal,” and, without 
recommending any doctrinal or other deep 
reforms, suggested as a remedy, the suppres- 
sion of irregularities in admission to the priest- 


hood, the sale of benefices, the granting of 


dispensations, and simoniacal practices of all 
kinds. The advice was printed and circulated 
—there was anendof it. Paul was one of the 
first to repeat offences of the very kind the 
Bolognese commission had condemned. 
Whilst the Church perpetuated the de- 
moralisation over which the best of its 
members mourned, reformers in Bologna, as 
in too many other places, weakened their 
influence and damaged their cause by intes- 
tine dissension. The eucharistic controversy 
between Luther and Zwingli not only divided 
the Germans and Swiss, but penetrated into 
the bosom of Italian religious society. The 
Italian Protestants, for the most part, sym- 





| 
| 


pathized with Zwingli, but amongst them 
were some who zealously contended for the 
doctrine of Luther, and it is humiliating to 
think how the band of evangelical Christians 


| at Bologna was torn in pieces by this preva- 





lent dispute. It spread into other parts of 
Northern Italy, and distressingly agitated the 
Venetian states, where, alas! the influence of 
Luther, instead of being employed in extin- 
guishing the flames, only added fuel to the 
fire, as that impetuous though noble-minded 
man sought to strengthen his own cause by 
multiplying his adherents. 

The flock, scattered by strife, soon fell a 
prey to the wolves; and after the establish- 
ment of the Holy Office, its vengeance, under 
Pius V., produced a fatal effect on the Pro- 
testantism of Bologna. ‘ Persons of all ranks 
were promiscuously subjected to imprison- 
ment, torture, and death.” “ Three persons,” 
says a letter-writer at that period, “ have 
lately been burnt alive in that city, and two 
brothers of the noble family of Ercolani 
seized on suspicion of heresy and sent bound 
to Rome.” Geneva students had entered 
the university, drawn thither by the Pro- 
testant spirit of the place, as well as by the 
renown of the professors ; but these generally 
were now driven away by fears of imprison- 
ment, proceeding from the apprehension and 
confinement of some of their number. 

We did not visit Modena, but its con- 
tiguity to Bologna leads us to remark that 
the learned inhabitants of the former city 
figure quite as conspicuously as do their 
neighbours in the history of the Italian 
Reformation. When academies of the type 
instituted in Florence became the fashion, 
Modena possessed one of great celebrity, 
founded by a famous physician of the city ; 
and in the discussions of that literary society 
theology became blended with philological 
and metaphysical questions. Some of the 
members fell under the suspicion of heresy. 
A canon in the cathedral told his con- 
gregation that Lutheran errors were afloat in 
the neighbourhood. A book full of them 
had been written and circulated by one of 
the academy, and had been justly condemned 
and burnt by the Holy Office at Rome. The 
academicians resented this affront. A pas- 
quinade, a common weapon of controversy 
in those days, was affixed to a cathedral 
pillar and to the Dominican gate, A violent 
feud arose, and some accused of favouring 
Lutheranism were imprisoned. In the midst 
of the storm, a zealous preacher with Pro- 
testant sympathies arrived in the city, and 
gathered crowds round his pulpit ; and, as in 
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the Nicene age, when Constantinople be- 
came a hot-bed of theological strife, so in 
the streets and shops of Modena, the meaning 
of Scripture and the doctrines of the Church 
were intemperately debated. When Ochino 
came standing-room could with difficulty be 
obtained in the church where he preached. 

Orthodox formularies of faith were drawn 
up™“by zealous ecclesiastics, who sought sig- 
natures from the inhabitants—this availed 
little or nothing; but in 1545 prosecutions 
were commenced against certain members of 
the academy, followed by a ducal edict 
against indulgence in religious controversy. 
Paul IV. promoted inquiry into the opinions 
of the Modenese, and some were cited before 
the Roman tribunal. A cathedral dignitary 
was compelled to recant, but altogether, for 
some reason, persecution touched with a 
lenient hand that part of Northern Italy, and 
no one seems to have suffered martyrdom. 
However, by persistent means Protestantism 
was stamped out. There are projecting 
porches in the old Lombard Duomo of Mo- 
dena supported by grim-looking lions. The 
lions, we are told, are symbolical of the 
strength and vigilance of the Church. The 
ecclesiastical policy of the sixteenth century 
was not inaptly illustrated by those quaint 
marble figures. Strength and _ vigilance 
availed for the support of spiritual porches 
threatened by Protestant Reformers. 

The pink marble lions that adorn the 
doorway of the cathedral of Ferrara, which 
we visited on leaving Bologna, are akin to 
those at Modena, and typify the strength and 
vigilance of the Church there at the time 
of the Reformation ; but the Court of the 
Duchess Renée in that city offered a refuge 
tor Protestants, which has made Ferrara re- 
nowned in the religious annals of Italy. A 
grand old feudal-looking castle, with machi- 
colated towers and drawbridges over a moat 
well filled with water, is one of the first objects 
to meet the traveller’s eyes as from the rail- 
way station he enters the city ; and within its 
walls he is shown the rooms occupied by the 
famous Duke Alfonso and his still more 
famous wife; and, opening a door in one 
of these apartments, the guide discloses a 
little chapel with a plain altar, at which, he 
tells you, John Calvin officiated during his 
stay in the castle palace. Hither he repaired 
under an assumed name, and found friendly 
shelter from the Duchess Renée when threat- 
ened by his enemies, and there also other 
Reformers enjoyed protection amidst their 
perils. Peter Martyr, Aonio Paleario, and 
Bernardino Ochino were guests under the roof 





of that noble lady, and with them she had 
many conversations which strengthened her 
faith in the doctrines of the Reformation. 
Her life was a chequered one, nor did she 
escape suffering from the hands of ecclesias- 
tical enemies, who stirred up even her husband 
against her; but after vacillations and failures 
she became firmly rooted in the belief of the 
principles inculcated by the great French Re- 
former. 

In the Protestant group at Ferrara, which 
was recalled to our recollection as we paced 
the old floors of the castle chambers, next to 
the duchess herself, there stood Madame de 
Soubise, her son, Jean de Parthenai, afterwards 
a leader amongst French Protestants, and 
Antoine de Pons, who married Anne de 
Parthenai, and retained a partiality for Pro- 
testantism for some time afterwards. Anne 
was a great proficient in the study of Scripture, 
and delighted much in the society of divines. 
‘‘ She was a good Huguenot,” we are assured ; 
and her husband, down to the time of her 
death, ‘took much pains to teach his poor 
subjects, of whom he edified many, as well 
officers as others, in the city of Pons.” Be- 
sides these personages, we saw in imagina- 
tion Fulvio Peregrino Morata and his daughter 
Olympia; the first a convert to the new 
learning, the second distinguished both as a 
spiritual Christian and a literary and theolo- 
gical authoress. A native of Ferrara, she, at 
the age of thirteen, became an inmate of the 
castle, and a favourite with the duchess ; and 
in after-life her fame for learning and genius 
rose so high that she received the most ex- 
travagant compliments from critics frequent- 
ing the court, who celebrated her gathering 
‘immortal amaranths in the garden of the 
Muses.” For some time she gave no proofs 
of an attachment to Protestantism, and it ap- 
pears that the luxury and dissipation of Fer- 
rara, in spite of the duchess’s Huguenot ten- 
dencies, were unfavourable to the interests of 
the young lady’s spiritual life. But her con- 
version at last was deep, genuine, and com- 
plete. We must not, however, linger over these 
memories, tempting though they be, but con- 
clude what we have to say of Ferrara by 
stating, that after the Reformation made itself 
felt in the city as well as the court, the Pope 
fixed his eye upon what was going on, and 
in 1545 sent a brief to the authorities, com- 
manding them to inquire into the opinions 
and conduct of the inhabitants, and after 
taking depositions against suspected persons, 
to bring them to trial and apply torture it 
necessary. A report of such process was to 
be transmitted to the Holy Office. Spies 
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went to work in all directions, many persons | being reckoned as Reformed were confined to 


were taken up, and the favour of the duke 
was alienated from Olympia Morata. Having 
removed to Germany, she watched what took 
place in her native city ; and in her corres- 
pondence we find this passage: ‘“‘I learn 
from letters that I have lately received out of 
Italy that the Christians are treated with 
great cruelty at Ferrara; neither high nor low 
are spared; some are imprisoned, others 
banished, and others obliged to save their 
lives by flight.” The history of a Reformer 
who suffered at Ferrara is found in the “ Life 
and Death of Fanino”—an Italian tract 
which, we believe, has not been published in 
English. 


But we must hasten to Venice. Many | 
a painter from Canaletti downwards has | 
delighted in depicting the charms of that city | 


on the sea; many a poet besides Byron has 
sung its praises; and many a traveller writing 
in prose has risen to a pitch of unwonted 


Lutherans and Calvinists. Many who lived 
and died in the communion of the Romish 
Church, who trembled most sensitively at 
the thought of heresy and schism, who all 
their days dreamed of a unity like Christ’s 
coat, ‘ without seam woven from the top 
throughout,” yet entertained theological opi- 
nions akin to those of pronounced Protes- 
tants. The Lutheran doctrine of justification, 
upon which Protestantism mainly rested, was 
held by not a few Roman Catholics; and 
as to ecclesiastical reforms and an improved 
relationship between the papacy and the 
secular state, convictions and aspirations deep 


| and strong were cherished in many a church- 


man’s breast. Amongst the Venetians of this 
class were the two churchmen just named. 
The first, as his writings abundantly prove, 


| spoke of justification in terms which by most 


eloquence when touching on this theme, so | 


full of enchantment. Among passages of 
the latter kind we often think of the follow- 


ing from the pen of Faber: “ As we glided | 


onward from Fusina in our gondola, the 


beautiful buildings, with their strange Eastern | 


architecture, seemed, like fairy ships, to totter, 
to steady themselves, and come to anchor 
one by one, and where the shadow was and 
where the palace was you could not tell. And 
there was San Marco, and there was the ducal 


palace, and there the Bridge of Sighs, and the | 


very shades of the Balbi, Foscari, Pisani, 
Bembi seemed to hover about the winged 
lion of St. Mark. And all this, all to the 
right and left, all was Venice ; and it needed 
the sharp grating of the gondola against the 
stair to bid us be sure it was not all a dream.” 


The history of Venice is akin to its architec- | 


ture. Visions of its great men, their astute 
policy, their romantic adventures, blend in 
wonderful harmony with the shadows of 


men would be called Protestant; and the 
second, who lived at a rather later period, 
by his “History of the Council of Trent,” 
manifested a decided sympathy with those 
who were bent on ecclesiastical reform. 
Incidents connected with persons less 
known—some very obscure—are recorded in 
the literature of the Reformation period. In 
stray letters, even more than in formal books, 
the progress of Venetian Protestantism may 
be traced. So early as 1520 a German 
nobleman residing in the great Adriatic city 
said to a friend, “ According to your request, 
I have read the books of Martin Luther, and 
I can assure you that he has been much 
esteemed in this place for some time past. 
But the common saying is, ‘ Let him beware 
of the Pope.’ Upwards of two months ago 
ten copies of his books were brought here, 
and instantly purchased, before I had even 
heard of their arrival ; but at the beginning 
of this month a mandate from the Pope and 


the patriarch of Venice arrived, prohibiting 


churches and palaces as they fall on the, 


waters of the winding canals. Doges, admi- 
rals, and senators take the first place, but in 
the background are heart-stirring stories of 
love and sorrow, of suffering and heroism. 
Few tourists comparatively think much of the 
religious history of the Republic, and yet that 
is, in point of interest, of a piece with all the 
other annals. Venice has had its churchmen 
and its saints, and popes as well as doges 


have played their part on the marble pave- | 


ment of San Marco. ‘Thinking of the Re- 
formation, two noted figures come within view, 
Gaspar Contarini and Paul the Friar. It is 


a mistake to suppose that all ideas worthy of | 


them ; and, a strict search having been insti- 
tuted amongst the booksellers, one imperfect 
copy was found and seized.” In 1524 we 


find in a letter printed in the Calendar of 


Venetian State Papers the following passage: 
‘* To-day, at St. Peter’s in the Castle, after 
vespers, the patriarch being present, a priest 
delivered a Latin sermon against Martin Lu- 
ther, some of whose works were afterwards 
burnt.” Andrea Navagero, according to the 


| same collection of documents, reported to 


the Seignory that Lutheranism was “raging 
more than ever.” Other communications to 
the same effect are also preserved. In 1530 
Bruccioli’s Italian version of the New Testa- 
ment issued from the Venetian press; two 
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years later came the whole Bible; and in 
1535 things had come to such a pass that it 
was reported to the Seignory that, according 
to German belief, “the Lutherans in Italy 
alone will suffice for an army to deliver them 
from the hands of the priests.” ‘“ The evan- 
gelical doctrine,” so we are told by Dr. 
M’Crie, “had made such progress in Venice 
between the years 1530 and 1542 that its 
friends, who had hitherto met in private 
for mutual instruction and religious exer- 
cises, held deliberations on the propriety of 
organizing themselves into regular congre- 
gations and assembling in public. Several 
members of the Senate were favourable to 
it, and hopes were entertained at one time 
that the authority of that body would be 
interposed in its behalf.” Perhaps it was in 
consequence of this favourable disposition on 
the part of the authorities that there ensued 
the change described in a letter by an English 
bookseller at Venice to the well-known Pro- 
testant, Henry Bullinger. It is printed by 
the Parker Society, under date January, 1547. 
He says, “ The gospel is daily preached here 
with greater purity than in any other places 
in Italy ; and it is ordained by a decree of 
the Senate that a sermon shall be preached 
every day in the Palazzo Maggiore during 
the approaching Lent, a thing that has never 
been seen since the foundation of the city. 
The number of the faithful is daily increasing 
more and more. Your Commentaries are 
daily becoming more esteemed by the Italians; 
and were they not so bulky and expensive no 
books would meet with a better sale.” 

Before this, indeed as soon as the Holy 
Office had commenced operations, in 1543, 
they were extended to Venice, where the 
Senate resisted such encroachments ; and only 
after long negotiation were Inquisitors allowed 
to proceed, and that only on the condition of 
a certain number of magistrates and lawyers 
being present to protect the rights of the 
citizens. Nor was any definitive sentence 
to be pronounced before it had been sub- 
mitted to the Senate. There followed much 
diplomatic correspondence on this subject, 
the Pope zealous for the suppression of heresy, 
the Doge and other magistrates equally zealous 
for the maintenance of their sovereignty. 
Rome, however, so far succeeded as to exe- 
cute its plans, and to inspire terror in the 
Venetian territories, a course which ended in 
the almost entire suppression of Protestantism 
throughout that region. 

The persons most active in carrying on the 
work which excited this overwhelming oppo- 
sition were some of those we have described 





in former papers, Pietro Carnesecchi, Ber. 
nardino Ochino, and Baldassare Altieri. Lucio 
Paolo Rosselli also appears in sympathy 
with the great reform movement, addressing 
Melancthon in terms of the warmest en- 
couragement, saying, ‘“‘ You may depend on 
the aid of the prayers and supplications of 
many who day and night entreat Almighty 
God to prosper the cause of the gospel, and 
to preserve you and its other champions, 
through the blood of His Son.” Nor should 
we omit all mention of Fra Baldo Lupetino, 
who, “ after having long preached the Word 
of God in both the vulgar languages—the 
Italian and the Sclavonian—in many cities, 
and defended it by public disputation in 
several places of celebrity with great applause, 
was at last thrown into a close prison at 
Venice by the Inquisitor and papal legate. 
“ Finally he was condemned to death by the 
ministers of the Holy Office, but the Doge 
and Senate would not allow him to be com- 
mitted to the flames.” He “ exchanged the 
filth and tortures of prison for a watery grave.” 

With the history of the Venetian Reforma- 
tion in our minds, it is not very difficult to 
identify certain spots with its changing for- 
tunes. Most travellers will direct the gon- 
dolier to carry them to the steps of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, of palladian architecture, 
with its strange picture of the “ Last Supper” 
and its marvellous wood carvings on the seats 
of the choir. A passage in Ranke identifies 
the place with an early stage of the Refor- 
mation, when Roman Catholic dignitaries 
had imbibed a taste for the gospel. ‘ At the 
house of Pietro Bembo at Padua, which was 
open to all comers,” says the historian, “ the 
conversation fell chiefly on philological sub- 
jects, such as Ciceronian Latin; but the 
questions discussed at the house of the 
learned and sagacious Gregorio Cortese, the 
Abbot of San Giorgio Maggiore, at Venice, 
were of a deeper nature. Bruccioli lays the 
scene of some of his dialogues in the groves 
and thickets of San Giorgio.” We have 
referred to the preaching and book-burning 
at “St. Peter’s in the Castle.” St. Pietro 
di Castello, where that circumstance took 
place, is the mother church of Venice, and 
was the cathedral from early times down 
to 1807. It contains a curious episcopal 


throne of marble, the very chair, says tradi- 
tion, once occupied by St. Peter at Antioch. 
The church with its ancient campanile stands 
not far from the arsenal, by the gates of which 
are the lions in pentelic marble brought from 
Athens, which guarded the harbours of the 
Pirzeus when the Apostle Paul entered it. It 
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is scarcely fanciful for us to think of Conta- 
rini and Father Paul when we are walking 
through the ducal palace and looking into 
the magnificent Sala del Maggior Consiglio, 
or the Hall of the Council of Ten ; we are led 
to call to mind discussions within those walls 
respecting acts of the Inquisition, and the 
intelligence there communicated respecting 
the spread of Lutheranism by various ambas- 
sadors; and as to this subject, we are re- 
minded of an entry in the Venetian State 
Papers already referred to: “Report made 
to the Senate on the 29th of March, 1527, by 
Carlo Contarini, Ambassador to the Arch- 
duke of Austria.” He alluded to Martin Lu- 





ther and his rites, and wished to speak about 
them. The Doge (Andrea Gritti) said, 
“‘ Enough of this.” 

Everybody who has been to Venice talks of 
the Bridge of Sighs and of the terrible dungeon 
close to it. When we were there the other 
month the guide expatiated with indignant 
eloquence upon the cruelties perpetrated on 
the spot, and the plunging of bodies into the 
silent, dark, flowing stream. We have just 
mentioned the fate of Baldo Lupetino—saved 
from the fire to be buried in the water. So 
other Protestants were treated, and hence 
their martyrdoms became identified with 
spots in the romantic Venetian canals. 
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pros o’er the green hills broke a burst of singing, 
Sweeter than songs of earth, out-pouring, ringing. 
Hark! and bow low. Eternal joy ’tis bringing. 
“Gloria in excelsis !” 


’ Twas lone and drear. 


But angels they were chanting 


Strange and new songs, and shepherds, awed and panting, 
Heard the glad news that heaven to earth was sending. 
“ Gloria in excelsis !” 


“A child is born! Jesus, the King of nations! 

Lowly in manger laid, but man’s salvation !” 

The angels sing, and so shall all creation, 
“Gloria in excelsis !” 


A Star, His herald, that bright Star whose healing 
Sages knew not, though, with the shepherds kneeling, 


They too would bow. 


All round the song comes pealing, 


“Gloria in excelsis !” 


Glory ! for the deep woes of men are lifted ; 
All sad and tired souls, long worn and drifted 
Out of all joy, as conquerors, sing uplifted, 

* Gloria in excelsis !” 


They, loved like the sinless, hence may rest for ever 


In perfect peace. 
Cast them adrift. 


That Babe, their King, will never 
They sing with angels ever, 


“ Gloria in excelsis !” 


Shall we not join them too? We're sinful, weary, 

Tired with life’s hard fight, so long and dreary. 

Yes! angels bid us, singing—none are weary— 
“ Gloria in excelsis !” 


M. Le Je 











A FRAGMENT ON MEXICO. 


the adic years ago, in the city of Mexico, 
there might be seen a little company of 
men and women assembling to be taught 
the simple truths of the gospel of Christ. 
They met in a church, once Roman Catho- 
lic, and their teacher, Francisco Aguilar, had 
been once a Romish priest. A few years 
before, the people of Mexico had thrown off, 
after a struggle long and fierce, the political 
and religious tyranny of their Roman Catho- 
lic rulers, and had obtained a Constitution 
legalising equality of religions. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society seized this oppor- 
tunity to send into the country many thou- 
sands of Spanish Bibles ; and one of the first 
fruits of this good seed was the conversion 
of Francisco Aguilar. Soon the ex-Romish 
priest drew around him a small but steadily 
increasing band of Scripture students. Then 
other priests showed sympathy with the move- 
ment, and though its opponents were many 
and powerful, this little heaven-sown germ of 
a Reformed Church went on to take root 
downward, and bear fruit upward, even when 
its earthly mainstay, Francisco Aguilar, ex- 
hausted by ardent labours and by the anxieties 
and sufferings of his position, passed away 
in the short space of two years to his heavenly 
rest. 
Ten years later, in the same city of Mexico, 
there is assembling in the magnificent Church 





of San José de Gracia an immense congre- | 


gation, stirred with extraordinary excitement, 
due evidently to diverse causes. Here, in 
the throng, may be heard expressions of 
thankful joy ; there threats and curses loud 
and deep. It is not only that to-day for the 
first time the splendid building is opened for 
the services of the new Mexican “ Church of 


Jesus,” but that the preacher announced for 
this great occasion is the ex-Dominican 
friar, Manuel Aguas, one of the most learned 
and eloquent ecclesiastics of the city, and 
till lately one of the most zealous champions 
of the Church of Rome. 

It is a wonderful chain of events which 
has led this man to stand to-day to proclaim 
the pure gospel of Christ from the pulpit of 
the great convent-church. On the death of 
Aguilar, an appeal from his little shepherdless 
flock to the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States brought to their aid a 
Christian pastor, Spanish by birth, the Rev. 
Henry Riley, who, undaunted by the great 
difficulties and dangers of the enterprise, 
devoted himself to the furtherance of a work 
of spiritual revival and reform so clearly of 
God. A bold venture it did indeed appear, 
to sustain the cause of an open Bible and 
a pure Christian faith in that Mexico, whose 
conquest by the armies of Roman Catholic 
Spain is unequalled in all history for romantic 
interest and heroic exploit. 

There on the island capital, where once 
the splendid generalship of the great com- 
mander, Cortez, had invested him in the eyes 
of the simple natives with supernatural gifts, 
stood the cathedral, built by command of 
Philip II. of Spain, and many a noble church 
well-nigh as ancient; while hard by the 
cathedral towered the citadel, where, for 
many a long dark year, the Inquisition had 
held sway ; but in the popular struggle for 
freedom already mentioned, conventual pro- 
perty was sequestrated, religious orders were 
suppressed, and no friar dared show him- 
self in the streets of Mexico. Cathedral and 
churches, sacked by the mob, now stood. 
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silent and 
“watched over the land to pluck up, to cast 
down, and to destroy,” was watching there 
“to build and to plant.” 

A powerful ecclesiastical opposition to 
Mr. Riley’s work was put down by civil 
authority ; and not only the Church of San 
José, but also a large Franciscan church, 
placed at the brave pastor’s disposal. Still 
Romish hostility smouldered on, and secret 
plots of assassination became rife. “I re- 
ceived an anonymous letter,” says Mr. Riley, 
‘warning me that 
there were sIx 
men banded _to- 
gether to take my 
life; and so I 
thought, as my life 
was likely to be 
short it should be 
active. I at once 
wrote a pamphlet 
in Spanish, my 


deserted; and He who had. 
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the city of Mexico was most powerful. “ If 
Manuel Aguas turns Protestant,” an old 


priest observed, “the next will surely be the 
Pope!” Secular papers took up the affair ; 
from all directions the people crowded to 
the two “ Reformed” churches. ‘Then the 
revival spread to the towns and _ villages 
around, till there existed fifty small congre- 
gations connected with it. But the enemies 
of the truth, checked in the capital by a 
government determined on a tolerant policy, 
have broken forth in the fiercer fury on 
those remote dis- 
tricts, where civil 
restraint is com- 
paratively weak. 
The story brings 
us now to another 
gathering of wor- 
shippers, held last 
September, in a 
little hall in a 
Mexican village. 





native tongue, set- 


They are uniting 





ting forthas plainly 
and strongly as 
possible the truths 
of the gospel, and 
circulated it, un- 
der the title ‘True 
Liberty,’ far and 
wide.” A copy 
was carried to 
Manuel Aguas, 
with _— directions 
that he should 
refute its teaching. 
As he read, his 
eyes were opened 
by God’s Spirit. 
“T tried in vain,” 
he says, “to find 
in the arsenal of 
my Romish sub- 
tleties arguments 
against the clear 
reasoning of this publication. From the 
time I read it, the Lord gradually led me 
into the glorious light of faith.” At the 
sacrifice of high position, of many friends, 
and the risk of life itself, the Dominican 
friar threw in his lot with the little de- 
spised Church of Jesus; and so it befell 
that on the occasion above described, he 
stood side by side with his now beloved 
brother, Henry Riley, joined in the bright 
hymn-singing and scriptural liturgy, and 
preached with heaven-given power the faith 
which once he destroyed. The effect 
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A Mexican Village Church, 


in prayer, when 
the frantic cries 
of an enraged mob 
are heard around 
the building. 
They pray quietly 
on till the door is 
broken in; then 
the mayor ad- 
vances from 
among the little 
congregation to 
ask their persecu- 
tors may they 
finish this one 
last prayer. He 
is shot down on 
the spot, and 
twenty at least of 
his companions 
are slaughtered. 
The cries of the 
widows and orphans of these Christian martyrs 
are answered by the joyous peals of bells from 
the Romish churches. The survivors of the 
massacre gather up the fragments of their 
mutilated Bibles, and stand steadfast to the 
cause of Christ. Others have since been slain 
with the like blood-thirsty barbarity, simply 
because they have studied God’s Word, and 
striven to teach His truth. Forty martyrs 
are already numbered in the brief records of 
this Church. A young man quietly reading 
the New Testament as he sits in the door- 
way of his village home is insulted, threat- 
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ened, murdered. A few Christians, meeting 
to read the Scriptures at the house of a godly 
layman, have just dispersed, when their host, 
called outside on some false pretext, is 


stabbed to the heart, only saying, as he dies, | 


g, a 
o the friends who gather roun in 
to the fi 1 ] th d him, 
‘** Brethren, work on.” 


Another form of oppression has been the | 


dismissal of these Mexican converts from the 
employments by which they earn their bread, 
accompanied by the cruel taunt, “ When you 
want food in future, you must eat up your 
Bibles.” 
But in 
no single 
instance 
have 
these suf- 
ferers 
shown the 
least de- 
sire to 
take ven- 
geance on 
their op- 
pressors ; 
nay, the 
bitterest 
of their 
enemies, 
in some 
cases their 
very mur- 
derers, 
have been 
won for 
Christ by 
the Christ- 
like _for- 
giving 
love of 
these His 
faithful 
followers. 
We close 
with a 
glance at yet another gathering of Christian 
people. It is in London at the height of the 
“season,” and a stream of splendid carriages 


on their way to aroyal drawing-room is passing | 


the windows of the West-end hotel, where a 


company, composed chiefly of the noble or | 


wealthy of our land, are gathered to hear the 
touching story of the Mexican Church of Jesus 
from him who has devoted life and means to 


its cause, Henry Riley, now Bishop of the | 


Vale of Mexico, and to hear also his earnest 
pleading on its behalf. And as we learned 


how, in spite of all the hatred and violence, | 





A Mexican Village Church. (Side view.) 


a 
all the craft and subtlety with which the 
devil and man have assailed it, the Word of 
God has grown and prevailed, till now the 
| Reformed Church of Mexico numbers above 
three thousand souls, tended in great mea- 
| sure by native ministry, we felt how truly 
might be said of such conquerors as he who 
stood before us, what once the poor Aztecs 
| said of the dauntless Cortez and his com- 
rades, that a power more than human was 
with them in their warfare. Our thoughts 
went back to the days of our own glorious 
reformation ; ay, to the days of the apostles 
of the 
Lord ; the 
rather 
that the 
Christians 
of Mexico 
are thus 
far chiefly 
among 
the poor 
and lowly 
in the 
land. This 
is why 
Bishop 
Riley has 
come, at 
the  sug- 


Bishop 
Ryle, to 
ask our 
sympathy 
and _ help 
for this 
little 
struggling 
band. 
Poor as 
they are, 
they are 
at present 
liable, as 
we have seen, to lose all for the name of Christ; 
| and they cannot yet maintain their pastors, 
| their schools, the orphanages where many 
little ones have lost father and mother by a 
martyr’s death ; for want of funds part of the 
blessed work is already abandoned, part 1s 
threatened with abandonment. It seemed 
to us that nowhere in the wide world could 
the cause of this earnest, struggling, suffering 
Church be more fitly pleaded than in a 
country whose wealth, and peace, and liberty 
are due to her open Bible. 
ALICE JANE TURNER. 
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THE DESPAIR OF ATHEISM, AND THE STRIVINGS OF 


DIVINE 


i may be useful to learn how the pitying 
Spirit of grace strives with those who 
have forsaken the God of their youth, and 
turned their faces towards a deepening dark- 
ness. In days when, unhappily, the faith of 
the young is sorely imperilled by the atmo- 
sphere of doubt which is around them, a 
piece of autobiography recently published 
may be found very timely.* 


A few years ago Mr. J. Barker was a well- 
known person in the northern towns of 
England and in the cities of the United 
States. From being a Methodist preacher 
he had become a most pronounced infidel. 
He was a skilled disputant, and an admirable 
master of ‘the art of putting things.” His 
history for a time proved how intellectual 
doubt follows a self-opinionated disposition 
to find flaws, and a carping habit of per- 
petual controversy. Estranged from inter- 
course with God, one of the most popular 
preachers found an open and easy descent 
from Christianity to Deism, with its denial of 
sin and atonement, and from Deism to an 
atheistic materialism. Through all the pro- | 
cesses, however, he was a man of wide sway 
among a large class of persons. He was an 
able writer, a lecturer of strong speech and 
natural eloquence, and, withal, a man of un- 
impeached morality, and of large philan- 
thropic sympathies. Hugh Miller, the geo- 
logist, refers in one of his works to a dis- 
cussion on Christianity which took place in 
a public hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, between 
Mr. Barker and the Rev. Dr. W. Cooke, a 
distinguished Methodist minister. The ex- 
citement was great, and persons were present 
during the ten nights of debate from places 
two hundred miles distant. Afterwards, and | 
mainly out of sympathy with Mr. Barker’s 
efforts in the cause of slavery abolition, inter- 
national peace, and kindred subjects, Sir 
John Bowring and William and Mary Howitt 
used their weight of character to secure for 
him a steam printing-press of the value of 
#600. Meetings were held in London and | 
in the Music Hall, Leeds, on the occasion of 
the presentation. 

_ T once met him at an anti-slavery conven- 
tion at Manchester, and felt the force of the 
reputation he had for his rare command of 
Anglo-Saxon words and vigorous speech. 








*“The Life of Joseph Barker, Written by Himself.” | 
Hodder and Stoughion. 


LOVE. 


During a ten years’ residence in Leeds I 
continually came across his path. Through 
the whole of that manufacturing region, as 
also among the hard-thinking artisans of Lan- 
cashire, Joseph Barker was regarded as an 
invincible advocate of socialism and secu- 
larism. 

The references to Methodism in the earlier 
part of the autobiography were written when 
he was a sceptic. We shall not further advert 
to them, except to say there is a manifest 
inconsistency in this portion of the book. 
Prejudiced though he then was, he does not 
fail to give pleasant glimpses of the Metho- 
dists at the beginning of this century. He 
describes a local preacher who encouraged 
his early aspirations, lent him books, intro- 
duced him to the study of Latin, and taught 
him to read the Greek Testament. The 
pictures he draws of his Methodist parents 
are full of interest. His mother, with her 
industry, wisdom, tenderness, and exemplary 
piety ; his father, a cloth manufacturer, study- 
ing the Bible for hours together, and often 
on his knees; bearing himself honourably 
among his neighbours, making heavy sacri- 
fices for his son’s education, and moving 
among his spinning jennies singing the fervent 
words of one of Charles Wesley’s hymns. 
The story he tells of his Methodist wife can 
rarely have been equalled. While he was 
critical, argumentative, and going down an 
inclined plane from Methodist doctrine to 
Socinianism, and then to a blank infidelity 
that lost itself in the dark hopelessness of 
atheism, she remained steadfast in her faith 
in the Redeemer, taught his sons to abhor 
the scepticism of their father, and at the 
same time to honour his person, accompanied 
him on his journeys and changes with an 
unconquerable patience of wifely affection, 
and never ceased to pour into the ear of 
Infinite Love prayers on his behalf. Shall 
the prayers of wife and mother be in vain? 
Everything looked hopeless. He not only 
had renounced the Bible, he argued against 
it. He had not only given up prayer, he 
had ceased to acknowledge a Creator. He 
had not only separated himself from Chris- 
tians, he had become an avowed leader of 
the infidel and atheistic camp. Nothing was 
left to bless him but the prayers of those who 
mourned over him. 

In an apostate period of the Jewish Church 
the Lord said, “I will allure her into the 
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wilderness and speak to her heart” (v, the 
margin of the English version, Hos. ii. 14). 
It is in silence that God brings a man face 
to face with conscience. In Joseph Barker’s 
case it was when he was withdrawn from 
what he terms ‘the whirlwind of excite- 
ment” in which he had lived. that voices of 
remonstrance and Divine pleading were heard 
in the temple of his heart. 

Embittered by what he strangely thought 
the tyranny of the New Connexion Metho- 
dists, disappointed with the failure of his 
socialistic schemes, ashamed of the new asso- 
ciates he had chosen, and conscious of his 
powerlessness to reform society as an infidel 
and atheist, he took his family to Ohio, U.S. 
Things did not succeed with him. 

From Ohio, Joseph Barker went as a settler 
to Nebraska. It was surely being “allured 
into the wilderness.” Although the territory 
was “ten or twelve times as large as England, 
it contained less than five thousand white 
inhabitants.” Without any faith in a fatherly 
God, any certain hope of an after-life, he 
often wished he had never been born. So 
stale and weary was life to him that the dark 
suggestion more than once came to throw it 
down. He would have done so but for a 
never-failing respect for his Christian wife, 
and an abiding affection for his children. 
The loneliness of his condition, he says, 
“allowed the revival of those Godward- 
tending instincts implanted in man’s heart 
by the hand of the Creator.” And again 
he says: “Often when away beyond the 
sight of man or of human habitations, amidst 
the eternal silence of the boundless solitude, 
if I had yielded to the impulses from within, 
I should have cast myself down upon the 
ground and adored the Great Mysterious In- 
finite.” 

On one occasion he went, in company with 
his youngest son and a friend, into the in- 
terior of the country. He thus describes the 
scene :— 


‘When night came on, it found us in these dreary 
and desolate wilds, and there we had to prepare to 
pass the night under the open sky, with multitudes of 
wolves around us. We had hardly spread our blan- 
kets when the sky was covered with black and heavy 
clouds, the lightning flashed and thunder roared, 
and everything betokened a night of storm and rain. 
We protected ourselves against the threatening ele- 
ments as well as we could, when, happily for us, the 
wind suddenly changed and dissipated the clouds. 
The stars appeared in all their glory, and the night 
was calm and bright. And there I gazed on the mag- 
nificence of the outspread skies, mused on the dreari- 
ness of the surrounding wilderness, and thought of the 
stining scenes through which I had passed in days 
gone by, and of the strange and death-like, silent 
one in which I then was placed. ‘And what will the 
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future be?’ said I. ‘And here is my son; in the 
spring of life, on adventures so strange, in a universe 
so vast and so mysterious, and what will be his dese 
tiny? And what will be the destiny of the dear 
ones we have left behind?’ At length, wearied with 
my strange imaginings, I passed from these restless 
musings into sleeping dreams.” 





He says of that time: 

“When once my mind began to wake to such 
matters it was never again permitted to sink into its 
former death-like slumber. Many things befell me 
that tended to make me feel the helplessness and 
cheerlessness, the gloom and wretchedness of the 
man who has lost his trust in God and his hope in 
immortality. When pain and loss came upon me, 
or when death and anguish took hold of those who 
were dear to me, it was torture to be shut out of the 
consolations of religion. On one occasion a financial 
panic almost destroyed the value of my property, and 
put anend to my income. I could once have said, 
‘ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines; the flock shall be cut off from 
the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls; yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation.” But now I had no God. The universe 
had no great Fatherly Ruler. The affairs of man 
were governed by chance, or by a harsh and grinding 
necessity ; and all ground of hope had given place to 
fear and sad uncertainty. 

‘My youngest son was taken ill. He was racked 
with excruciating pain. It seemed as if the agony 
would drive him to distraction, or cut short his days. 
And there I stood, watching his agony, and distracted 
with his cries, unable to utter a whisper of a gracious 
Providence, or to offer up a prayer for help or deliver- 
ance, 

“ Another dear one was afflicted; and again my 
heart was torn, and again my lips were sealed. I 
could not even say to the suffering one, ‘God bless 

ou.’ 

“«T was called to attend the funeral of achild. The 
parents were in great distress, and Iwas anxious to 
speak to them a word of comfort; but doubt and 
unbelief had left me no such word to speak. I 1e- 
membered the day when I could have said, ‘ Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

* They rest in —, and are blest: 
How sweet their slumbers are.’ 
But the happy day was gone, and I was dumb in the 
presence of the mourners. 

*¢T was called, on another occasion, to visit a friend, 
a brother sceptic, who was likely to die. I had 
often visited him when he was well, and we had 
managed, on these occasions, to interest or amuse each 
other; but now we were helpless. Both were in sor- 
row, and neither could console his brother. And there 
we were looking mournfully on each other in the face 
of death, speechless and comfortless. I am horrified 
when I think of the dreadful position in which I was 
placed on those solemn occasions. It seems to me as 
if I had been enchanted, all those dreary days, by 
some malignant demon, and made the sport of his 
infernal cruelty. My friend, like myself, had been a 
Christian in his earlier days, and had rejoiced in the 
assurance of God’s love and favour, and in hopes of 
future and eternal blessedness ; but now he was pass- 
ing away in utter cheerlessness. He died: I followed 
his remains to the grave. I spoke, but had no com- 
forting truths to cheer the sad heaits of weepers. 
With his disconsolate widow and sorrowing children 
I looked down into the dark cold vaults, but could 
say nothing of a better life. We so:rowed as those 
who have no hope.” 
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Believers can well imagine these things. 
It is good in these days of materialism and 
scepticism, that one who himself passed 
through these regions of hopelessness should 
have described them. 

The tidings of the death of his mother fell 
on his ear in Nebraska. He recalled her 
Jast words to him—“ My dear son, religion 
jis no mistake, it is a blessed reality. 
the pearl of great price.” The contrast be- 
tween her cheerful trust and celestial visions 
and the “sullen gloom, the death-like stupor, 
the horrible and unnatural paralysis of hope” 
that had fallen on him, seemed dreadful and 
appalling. 

Of another period he records :— 

“We had a young woman living with us who had 
come to regard us as her natural guardians, and we 
had come to look on her as one of our family. She 
caught a fever, and we procured her medical aid, but 
it soon began to be evident that she was doomed to a 
speedy death. 
night of her sufferings. I heard her moanings as 
her life drew slowly towards a close. I wanted to 
comfort her; but I had not the power. I could once 
have kneeled by her side and prayed; but I could 
pray no more. I could neither comfort myself nor 
my dying charge. She passed away without a word 
of consolation from me, or a whisper of hope to cheer 
her as she trod the dark valley of the shadow of death. 


I attended her during the last sad | 





It is | 


gard to virtue. I thought their object was to advance 
the temporal interest of mankind, and never dreamt 
but that they regarded virtue as the greatest of those 
interests. And when at length I was convinced past 
doubt of my mistake, the effect was terribly painful. 
But it was salutary. It went far towards convincing 
me that whether religion was founded in truth or not, 
it was necessary to the virtue and happiness of man- 
kind.” 


Limited space forbids our giving other 
extracts from this affecting period of his life. 


|“ I had a wife,” he says, ‘“ who always loved 


| me, and never ceased to pray; and I had 


sons who looked on scepticism both as a 
great error and a terrible calamity. They 
had wonderful patience with me.” He was 
still in request as an able lecturer, but in 
relation to Christianity he came to this view: 
“Tt will be well to refrain from assailing the 
sentiments of Christians until we have some- 
thing better to put in their place.” 

In 1860 he returned to England. He was 
by no means a believer ; like Saul of Tarsus 
he was finding it “hard to kick against the 
goads,” when he undertook to hold a public 


| discussion in Glasgow on the Divine autho- 
| rity of the Bible. Here an incident occurred, 


| discussion, 


I stood by, afflicted and comfortless, when her lifeless | 


form was committed to its final resting-place, unable 
to speak a word of hope or consolation to the sorrow- 
ing minds that were gathered around her grave. She 
was interred on the slope of the hill, on the opposite 


side of the stream over against my farm, within view | 
of the field and the garden in which I often worked, | 


and the lonely dwelling in which I frequently slept. 
And there she lay, far from her kindred and her native 
land, the wild winds moaning over her solitary grave, 
and no sweet word about God, or Christ, or a better 
life, to mark the spot where she slept. And there, 
on that quiet farm, and in that solitary dwelling, with 
that one melancholy grave in view, I passed at times 
the long days, and the still and solemn nights, feeding 
on saddening thoughts within, ‘without God, and 
without hope in,the world.’ 1 sought for comfort in 
a godless and Christless philosophy; but sought in 
vain. I tried to extort from nature some word of 
consolation; but not a whisper could I obtain. I 
tried to forge some theory of my own that might 
lessen the gloom in which I was wrapt ; but my efforts 
were fruitless. I had ‘forsaken the fountain of 
living waters,’ and nothing remained but broken 
cisterns that could hold no water. I was wretched ; 
and apart from God and Christ, and immortality, my 
wretchedness was incurable.” 


He further says :— 


“‘IT was frequently tried by the characters of un- 
believers. Often when I came to be acquainted with 
the men who invited me to lecture, I was ashamed 
to be seen standing with them in the streets; and I 
shrank from the touch of their hand as from pollu- 
tion. They lessened my respect for the infidel philo- 
sophy, and prepared the way for my return to Christ. 
In England, where I expected, on my return home, to 
find unbelievers better, I found them worse. I sup- 


posed that the Secularists thought as 1 did with re- | 


among the most beautiful ever told. The 
in the City Hall, was with 
Colonel Shaw, of Bourtree Park, Ayr. This 
gentleman was a good speaker, and spent a 
considerable portion of his time in preaching 
the gospel. We must give the story in Mr. 
Barker’s words :— 

“The Colonel was so very kind and gentlemanly, 
that I found my task exceedingly difficult. It was 
very unpleasant to speak lightly of the faith of so 
good and true a man; or to say anything calculated 
to hurt the feelings of one so guileless and so affec- 
tionate. And manya time I wished myself employed 
about some other business, or engaged in contest with 
some other man. At the end of the second night’s 
debate we were to rest two days, and the Colonel was 
so kind as to invite me, and even to press me, to 
spend those days with him, at his residence near Ayr. 
The Colonel had given his good lady so favourable an 
account of my behaviour in the debate, that she wrote 
to me enforcing her good husband’s invitation. I 
went; I could dono other. The Colonel and his vener- 
able father met me at the station with a carriage, and 
I was soonin the midst of their truly Christian and 
happy family. Neither the Colonel nor any of his 
household attempted to draw me into controversy. 
Not a word was spoken that was calculated to make 
me feel uneasy. There seemed no effort on the part 
of any one, yet everything was said and done in such 
a way as to make me feel myself perfectly at home. 


| Love, true Christian love, under the guidance of 
| the highest culture, was the moving spirit in the 


family circle. <A visit to the birthplace of Burns, and 
to the banks of Bonny Doon, was proposed, and a 
most delightful stroll we had, made all the more 
pleasant by the Colonel’s remarks on the various 
objects, of interest that came in view, and his apt and 
ready quotation of passages from the works of the 
poet, referring to the scenery amidst which we were 
moving. 
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* “On our return home I was made to feel at ease, 
with regard to everything but myself. I felt sorry 
that I should beat variance with my kind and accom- 
plished host on a subject of so much importance as 
religion and the Bible.” 


On the following day they met again for 
discussion, but the old bitterness and the 
mere desire for triumph had ceased with the 
sceptic. 

When the discussion was over, the Colonel 
shook his opponent by the hand and presented 
him with a book as an expression of good 
feeling. The audience looked on _ bewil- 
dered, and then sceptics and Christians 
joined in applauding the two disputants. On 
Mr. Barker’s return to Nebraska, Colonel 
Shaw often wrote to him, and his letters, says 
the former, were among “our pleasantest 
visitors.” The incident is very impressive 
and suggestive. 

But mention should also be made of Dr. 
Cooke, the Methodist New Connexion 
preacher. With him, as we have seen, Joseph 
Barker had conducted a long discussion. For 
twelve months Dr. Cooke had prayed for him 
daily, and hearing he was in England, the 
monition of the Spirit came, “ You should do 
something more than pray.” The Doctor 
sought him out, a correspondence ensued, 
and frequent interviews led the sceptic to 
resolve to review the claims of Christianity 
in that spirit of fairness and candour with 
which he had been met. 

He was now once more an editor of a 
paper of his own, and he said to his wife and 
children :— 

“*T will re-read the Bible. Iam not a Christian, 
but I will do justice to the Christian cause to the best 
of my ability. 

‘‘ When I came to examine the book, of which I 
seemed to have had but a very inadequate conception, 
the character of Job, as portrayed in the twenty-ninth 
and thirty-first chapters of the book that bears his 
name, melted me to tears. I was delighted with the 
purity and tenderness, the beauty and sublimity of 
the Psalms. I was amazed at the depth and vast- 
ness of the wisdom of the Book of Proverbs. I was 
pleased with the stern fidelity with which the pro- 
phets rebuked the vices and the crimes, the hypocrisy 
and cruelty of the sinners of their days, and the ten- 
derness and devotion with which they pleaded the 
cause of the poor, the fatherless, and the widow. 
When I came to the Gospels, and read again the 
wonderful story of the Man of Nazareth, my whole 
soul gave way. The beauty, the tenderness, the glory 
of His character overpowered me. I was ashamed 
that I should ever have so fearfully misconceived it, 
and done it such grievous injustice. The tears flowed 
from my eyes. But I proceeded with my task, and 
drew the portrait of the Saviour to the best of my 
ability, and sent the articles to the press. "When my 
children read those articles in correcting the press 
they too wept, and said one to another, ‘ Father is 
coming right; he will be himself by-and-by.’ And 
they were right in thinking so. I had come in con- 





tact with the Great Healer. I had got a view of One 
on whom it was impossible to look without experienc. 
ing transformation of soul. And from this time for. 
ward I became less and less of a sceptic, and more 
and more of a believer in Christianity.” 


In 1860 he became the chief editor of the 
National Reformer. Between himself, how- 
ever, and the secularists who worked with 
him on the paper, there was no longer 
identity of sentiment, and he soon retired 
from any connection with the journal. ~ 

In 1862 he made another unsuccessful 
attempt at Burnley to combine free-thinking 
and Christian practices. He and the a 
lievers had their “ preaching-room,” Sunday 
and day schools, reading-rooms, &c. But, 
he says, “‘ There was no high and powerful 
motive to keep the workers regularly at their 
posts, so that whenever a strong temptation 
came to lure them away they ran from their 
tasks and left me and another or two to our- 
selves,” 

He further records :— 


*¢ Tt was while living at Burnley that I began again 
to pray. A young atheist died, and I was invited 
to his funeral, and requested to speak at his grave, 
When we got to the cemetery, the little chapel was 
occupied by another company, and we had to wait 
some time for our turn. My mind was in a sad and 
solemn mood, and I left my party and wandered to 
the farther end of the cemetery. It was a bright and 
beautiful day in April. The grass was springing 
fresh and green, the hawthorn buds were opening, 
and everything seemed full of life and big with 
promise. The sun was shining in all his glory. The 
thrushes and the blackbirds were singing in the sur- 
rounding groves and thickets, and the larks were 
pouring forth their melody in the air, Yet all was 
dark and sorrowful within. I felt the misery of 
unbelief, but was unable to free myself from its 
horrible and tormenting power. I had a growing 
conviction that I was the slave of a vicious method 
of reasoning, and of an inveterate habit of doubt, 
and that I had not the power to do God and Chris- 
tianity justice. I felt as if I ought to pray, but some- 
thing whispered, ‘It is irrational.’ No matter, I 
could refrain no longer ; and, lifting up my tearful 
eyes to heaven, I exclaimed, ‘God help me.’ He 
did help me. He strengthened my struggling soul, 


| . . : 
| and gave to the good within me a growing power 





over the evil, I dried my tears and returned to my 
party. Ispoke atthe poor young atheist’s grave, and 
concluded my address with the following prayer, 
‘ May trust in God, and the hope of a better life, and 
the love of truth and virtue, and delight in doing 
good, remain with those who have them, and come 
to all who have them not. Amen.’” 


Not long after this he separated completely 
from the sceptical party. A good man died 
who lived at Mirfield, near Huddersfield. 
On a beautiful day in May, 1863, an immense 
crowd gathered to hear a funeral oration. 
Infidels and believers were present. Joseph 
Barker spoke to the multitude with great 
power. He declared his conviction that the 
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loving, trusting Christian was right, and the 
religion of Jesus was true and Divine. His 
friends, the unbelievers, everywhere fell off 
from him. Christians were mostly suspicious. 
But he bore the penalty uncomplainingly, 
and there were Christian men who en- 
couraged him. He openly proclaimed that 
his infidelity was the result of misguided 
study, but that God, who educates men by 
their mistakes, had permitted him to wander 
along that strange and sorrowful road, to pass 
through those dreary, dolorous scenes, and 
to drink so deeply of the cup of sorrows, for 
lessons of blessing to himself and others. 

He was right. Unhappily Satan’s last and 
deadliest assault upon the virtue and progress 
of the human race is that which is now wit- 
nessed. The denial of the self-existent God 
is the dark shadow over the age. It is 
opening the flood-gates of lawlessness and 
barbarism on all sides. Distinguished stu- 
dents of science, having started on their 
investigations with the principle that the 
supernatural is not the field for human in- 
quiries, have come to admit design without a 
designer, and to teach a sublime scheme of 
evolution which has proceeded, not with a 
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presiding will, but on self-acting laws, and 
while they themselves are left confronting 
only negations, the multitude, without fear, 
have entered on a course of vice, license, 
and unspeakable corruption. Atheism as a 
system cannot live. It violates perpetually 
the deepest intuitions and instincts of the 
human heart. Already it has with some 
changed its name to that of Agnosticism, and 
must soon lead to an awful recoil among the 
people of this generation. In order to assist 
and strengthen the wholesome reaction this 
story has been told, in an atheist’s own words, 
of the deep and hopeless gloom to which his 
errors brought him. 

In the autumn of 1875 he died at his home 
in Amaha, Nebraska, and left a written 
testimony that he met death in the “firm 
and full belief in Jesus Christ, and in the 
faith and love of His religion as revealed in 
New Testament.” He died expressing 
his “ sorrow for his past errors,” and his hope 
that he had “striven to undo the harm he had 
done.” It is, alas! far from easy to undo the 
effects of public speech and writings. Infi- 
nitely better is the close of life to those who, 

** Dying, leave no line they wish to blot.” 


WM. GUEST. 








A DREAM OF CHILDHOOD. 
(With Frontispiece.) 


WORLD of flowers, and birds, and zephyrs breathing 
Through feathery grass, and fields of golden wheat ; 
A band of children in the shadows wreathing 
Their coronal of roses, frail and sweet. 


This is my dream :—I see bright faces turning 
To the old cottage at the time of rest ; 

I watch the crimson light of sunset burning 
Through the dark firs that stand against the west. 


I hear the shrill, sweet tones, the childish laughter, 
The hasty footsteps on the homeward way ; 

And then the mother’s voice, the silence after 
That quiet hour when children knelt to pray. 


Ah, me! to-day my coronal is rarer, 
With flowers of richer breath, and deeper glow ; 
And yet, methinks, the blossoms are not fairer 
Than those wild roses gathered years ago. 


There are more thorns among these later roses ; 
My path lies now across a rougher sod ; 
But still at sunset, when the long day closes, 
My heart turns homeward to its childhood’s God. 
ARTHUR CLIVE. 





OLD FRANZ HAUSEN. 
A Storp of God's Providence. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “STORY AFTER STORY.” 


CHAPTER I. 
ERTRUDE sat crying on the grey, 


lichen-covered trunk of a fallen tree. | 


The tree lay near the highway. It seemed 
to her a strange thing that her mother was 
so long in returning to her—her mother 
who had told her to sit there and wait for a 
little while. 
sun was low in dull crimson clouds in the 
west, which were every moment changing 
into cold grey. The shadows of the trees 


were becoming dark, and a distant wolf had | 


just howled its welcome to the approaching 
night. The little weeper was cold and 
hungry as well as sad, for she had fasted 


since the late morning meal, and it was now | 
It was not yet snowy winter; only | 


freezing. 
the shady streams were already thickly iced, 
and frosted winds whistled through the leaf- 
less branches of the trees. 

Franz Hausen, a woodman, came slowly 
along the high-road, stooping with hard work 
and weary age, carrying in one hand a 
brown clay water-jug he had just filled from 


a running stream, on his way back to his | 


little wooden dwelling. He turned aside 
from the road, attracted by the strange sight 


of a child alone in such a place at such a} 


time. 
“ What does my little maid here ?” 
the gentle woodman. 


It was noon then, and now the | 


asked | 


{ Gertrude lifted up her head and looked 
| around. 
|  ]’m waiting for my mother,” she said. 
| A clear ray of the setting sun fell upon 
| her. When the woodman saw the little 
| speaker’s broad, white, uplifted face and its 
| pair of large, dark, wistful eyes shining through 
their own fresh tears, he knew who she was. 
She was the flower-woman’s child—she that 
put down her baskets of sweet-peas and 
roses near to where old Franz’s faggot-waggon 
stood in the Reiburg market-place—she 
that had some months ago come to live in 
the pretty cottage in the garden at the cross- 
roads at Visbann, after old Jeannct Baden 
died. Yes, he had seen that pale little face 
before, and had been touched by its look. 
It was more than pretty. Young as she 
was, Gertrude’s face had a sad, wondering, 
unsatisfied look which touched his heart. 
Its appeal was as the look of a lost child, 
and he would say to himself when he had just 
turned away from seeing it, “ Dear me, I 
wonder what’s the matter with that girl?” 
He scarcely knew why it was suggested to 
him that the little spirit behind that young, 
pale, girlish face had something the matter 
| with it. 
He had never looked at it without a sense 
|of pain. Once he had been curious enough 
to ask a woman that he had met on the road 
‘near to the flower-seller’s cottage who the 
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flower-seller was, when he had learnt that 
her neighbour fancied there was some mys- 
tery about her, “She could not be good 
for much,” she reasoned, ‘‘ else why was it 
so difficult to learn anything about her?” 
All this confirmed the woodman’s guess as 
to the child, and laid up compassion for her. 

And now that he had found her all alone 
in the black woods, swept by bitter winds, 
freezing, faint, almost dead, he at once 
felt that the child was here in such a pre- 
dicament by no accident. Here was foul 
play. That woman was no good. 

“Where is she gone ?” 

“There,” said Gertrude, pointing along 
the road in the same direction as the wood- 
man’s hut. 

“ Well, come along with me,” the old man 
said. “You're cold; you'll none do here.” 

Franz Hausen was both very old and very 
poor. His wife, who was not quite so old, was 
more infirm, for she was a cripple. She had 
hurt her back many years ago by lifting 
wood into the waggon when her husband 
happened to be too ill to do it himself, and 
having after that walked by the load to the 
market, she had made the strain incurable, 
and now must remain a cripple for life. 

In spring-time Franz managed to labour 
from daybreak to nightfall, cheerily cutting 
his faggots from the forest, and in the summer 
and autumn time to trudge away to market 
with them, and there to do a little business 
in firewood. But in winter the roads were 
slopes of glazed ice ; along these his old bor- 
rowed horse and his own poor old self found 
it impossible to travel. Then, through the 
long months, the old pair lived on the small 
savings they had managed to stow away in 
the brown jug in the thatch, and huddled 
themselves together over the fire of faggots 
which they had just life enough to creep 
out and fetch from their frozen yard. 

These hard times were just beginning with 
this lonely pair when Franz chanced to fall 
in with little Gertrude. He had been his 
evening walk to the merry little stream which 
supplied their soup-kettle with its water. 

As he slowly trudged from the spot where 
the child had sat, one of her hands in one 
of his, and the full water-jug in the other, he 
had already settled in his mind that the 
little thing would never see her mother again. 
What could he do with her ? 
would be good to her, come what might. 
Not a penny more could he earn now till the 
generous summer leaves and flowers came 
back again. It wanted many long dreary 
months to that time, and the little money- 
IX—59 





Well, he | 


store in the jug hidden away up in the thatch 
over the window there, contained hardly 
enough to buy till then a black loaf a day. 
As Franz thought of what his old woman 
would say to another mouth, even a child’s, 
to fill, his face became overcast, and he 
sighed heavily. 

Gertrude, not knowing what the sigh 
meant, looked up at Franz, and their eyes 
met. She did not speak. 

Then Franz’s face was a little brighter and 
his heart a little happier; and, thinking no 
more of the price of loaves and the length of 
winter, and forgetting everything except the 
little lost child by his side, his old horny 
hand clasped her little fat, soft palm with 
firmer, warmer grip. And he took a broader, 
happier view, as well of the child, the old 
wife, and the brown jug. God rose into his 
thoughts, and he saw that nothing would be 
wanting if he would do good and trust in 
God. He shuddered at the idea of what 
she might have been if he had not found 
her—starved to death by the morning, a 
little frozen corpse—and he squeezed her 
soft hand again, and their eyes met again, 
and Gertrude, hungry, shivering in the fresh 
breeze, going she knew not where, was 
happy. So Gertrude went home with Franz, 
and sat down in a corner by the bright fire 
and had a little bowl of warm soup, and fell 
asleep. 

CHAPTER II. 


WHILE their new little charge was still and 
sleeping in her chair, Bresbé Hausen, Franz’s 
wife, opened her mind to her husband. 

“Well, well, maybe you’re right about her 
mother, I never saw her, I don’t know her; 
and I cannot tell. But what have we to do with 
suchlike? We cannot keep all the children 
as has bad mothers.” 

Bresbé, having delivered herself of this 
piece of practical wisdom, gave to the dying 
embers on the hearth an extra sharp poke 
with the stick which served as her poker. 

“No,” said Franz slowly and gravely ; 
“thou art right, we cannot. But,” looking 
down at the sleeping child, “ she is not all of 
them ; she’s only one.” 

“ But,” responded Bresbé with stern light 
in her eyes, “where is her keep to come 
from? We have little enough for bread for 
us two, and where’s hers to come from ?” 

“Well,” answered Franz still more slowly 
and gravely, “I don’t see quite where, I'll 
admit. But, somehow, I feel it will come, 
Bresbé.” 

And Franz did not “quite see,” in Bresbe's 
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ense—did not see at all; for his faith, like 

his kindness and his truthfulness and his joy, 
came all of themselves, as such things must 
do to be real and true at all. 

Franz had grown up trustful and hopeful 
and a lover of goodness, as one of the 
honey-bees which haunted the purple fox- 
gloves of his own forest had grown up in- 
dustrious and happy and a lover of the sun, 
and the reason for it all, he knew no more 
than the bee. He did not understand him- 
self. Yet his soul heard God talk, not in 
audible words, but as the bees hear the 
flowers. To his clear reverent mind the 
thought of the beautiful character of God 
lrew him towards God, and made him think 
more about goodness than about bread. In 
his ignorance and simplicity he launched 
out on a good deed as the busy little bee 
launches out on the summer’s sunshine, with- 
out one misgiving as to the chance of finding 
no wax for its home, no pollen for its meal. 
He merely followed the impulse which had 
come from God. 

But to Bresbé life was quite different. 
She saw only what she called facts, by which 
she meant chairs and coins, loaves and 
mouths. Facts fixed her as a hammer fixes 
a nail, and nothing could move her from her 
position but facts. God was no fact—at 
least, of any count in the price of loaves and 
the problems of life. 

“Bread does not ‘come,’” rejoined Bresbé, 
now a little angry that Franz could not see 
what to her was so clear; “it has to be 
bought, and I don’t see what it’s to be 
bought wth.” 

Franz looked at her, sorry at heart that 
she had so much faith in worldly wisdom and 
so little faith in God. 

‘“No, Bresbé, nor I don’t see; but the 
Lord does many things as we cannot see 
beforehand, and I feel He’ll help us to keep 
this child. We have not sought it; it’s 
come in our way.” 

“That’s right; but there’s the orphan- 
house at Vann, and it’s for suchlike as her. 
They can keep her there, and we cannot keep 
her here, and that’s the long and the short 
of it. We haven’t enough.” 

“Ah, Bresbé, thou’s hard, very hard. I 
cannot bear the thought of sending the young 
thing away. But,” he added, with a little 
laughing triumph in both eyes and voice, 
‘“‘who’s to take her to Vann? I cannot go! 
Will thou, Bresbé ?” 

Poor lame old Bresbé! 
more angry. 

“ Thou’s forgetting thy manners to thy wife, 


She was a little 








in thy love of this young lass. I'll have none 
of thy chaff, Franz.” 

Franz was too good-tempered to feel any 
pain at Bresbé’s words. ’ 

“Well, well, don’t be cross. “I'll mind 
my manners. But let’s keep this little girl; 
she'll bring thee more comfort than thou 
thinks. Thou art none so young, and thou’lt 
want a bit of help in thy old age. Be con- 
tent with her, and thou'll be something 
more, thou’ll see. I feel as it would be a 
bad day’s work to send her away.” Then 
looking at the child again—“ It’s real nice to 
see the little thing asleep. God bless her!” 

“Well, thou’s too sure of her mother’s not 
coming yet,” she said sharply. “ I'll warrant 
she’s here before long, or in the morning. 
Men never do understand mothers. Thou’s 
too sure of thy game.” 

‘“‘Well, maybe,” he replied; and a wish 
standing father to the thought, he added 
with a sigh, “she'll come none, not she; 
she’s no good.” 

And Franz proved right. 
about the woman’s being “no good,” as he 
expressed it, were not far wrong. She left 
her child on the tree in the woods, and was 
never seen again, either there or at her 
cottage by the cross-roads at Visbann, or in 
the market-place at Reiburg with her flowers. 
From the time when she told her to “sit 
there” and wait for her return to the day of 
her death, poor Gertrude saw her no more, 
nor did she hear of her. 

Her relationship to the woman was mys- 
terious. To the inquiries of the inquisitive 
as to whence they came, how long she had 
lived with her so-called mother, Gertrude’s 
answer was invariably, “I do not know.” 
And she did not know any more than the 
canary which sang in the cage at the market- 
house door at Reiburg knew the place where 
its little eyes first beheld the light and the 
bird which brooded its little being into life. 

The fact was, the woman she called mother 
was not her mother at all; she was only a 
paid nurse. Her real mother she had never 
known as such. Yet at times a face rose on 
her fancy—oh, so different from the face of her 
nurse! It had nothing of her coldness and 
hardness. It never frowned. Its voice was 
always soft and tender. Its eye was filled 
with the sweetest, kindliest light. Some- 
times she almost wondered where it came 
from. There were no faces like that among 
the faces of the cottagers of Visbann, nor in 
the shops and stalls of the market-place of 
Reiburg. Where could it come from ? When 
she saw it she had always forgotten every- 
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She forgot even the wax-faced doll | earth, was to afford pleasure to the angels, 


in her bosom that a market-woman at Rei- | and impart new zest to the harpers that harp 


burg had once given her, while it was still 
ohly newly there. 
rosy cherries which a woman at a neighbour- 
ing cottage had once given her, to console 
herand dry the tears she was shedding, keep- 
ing them in her lap a whole hour untouched. 
People’s kindnesses were somehow apt to 


bring to her little dreamy mind visions of | 


the dear face, which were brighter than their 
pretty gifts, and softer and kindlier than the 
loving words and looks with which they gave 
them, and her little soul turned to the vision, 
and loved it, and hungered for it more. 
And while it lasted, she looked away from the 


pink round cheeks of her doll and the red, ripe 


cherries, away from her friends, away from 
bunches of flowers and lofty trees, upwards 
to the sky, as though that tenderly beautiful 
face suited best the deep, calm, blue and 
white, airy cloud. Indeed, it seemed so 
much too good and sacred for the little she 
knew of earth, that the child could not think 
of it with anything else than heaven. Whence 


came that pair of lovely eyes looking their | 


vague, wistful, unutterable love? She did 
not know. 

It was the hauntings of their joyful, holy 
light which gave to her own plain little face 
that timid, startled expression which old 
Franz had seen upon it, and which, from the 
first day that he had given her a kindly nod of 
recognition and a soft “Well, my little miss,” 
in the market-place of Reiburg, had won 
something more than his love. Scarcely 
one of all the Reiburg market-folks did not, 
more or less, feel what Franz felt about the 
child, and under her influence the hardest and 
most selfish found themselves softening into 
generosity. To the ministry of that touching 
look, all unconsciously, she owed the best 
pear on the hard-hearted fruiterer’s stall, 
who cursed and hated everybody in Rei- 
burg but the owner of that sweet, sad, pale 
face, and when he had given it her, he swal- 
lowed down a lump in his throat at the 
sweeter sadness of the grateful smile it 
evoked. But it was to hearts of the type of 
old Franz’s that its other-world look ap- 
pealed most completely, and, added to her 
youth, her innocence, and her simplicity, 
had awakened a feeling which needed only 
closer contact to ripen into the tenderest 
mutual attachment. Unknown to either of 
them these pleasant, passing recognitions of 
the market-day were awakening a friendship 
which death alone was to sever, whose history, 
whilst happening amongst the lowly of the 





She forgot the round, | 


| 





| actually kissed her ? 


before the throne of God. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHEN Gertrude awoke that night, fresh and 
bright from her little sleep, to the crackling 
of the faggots under old Bresbé’s soup 
kettle, her first thoughts were of old Franz, 
but her second were of the strange lovely 
face ; for old Franz had patted her cheeks, 
and, raising her soft lips to his by gently 
touching her chin, had given her such a long, 
pitying kiss. 

Gertrude was all joy; she had never felt 
such a blissful kiss—never since—— Why 
was she comparing? Had that dear face 
Was it a real memory 
that Franz had awakened? She did nct 
understand. It seemed as though long, 
long ago she had been kissed just like that. 
Had those lips of her day-dreams once been 
warm and real as old Franz’s ? 

Away went Franz and Bresbé, and the 
warm fire, and the steaming pot—Gertrude 
forgot all; and the lovely face, which seemed 
now to be more familiar and yet more strange, 
filled the little soul with its deepest joy. She 
gazed into the bright, blazing faggots upon 
the hearth without seeing them; and the 
strange mingling of happiness and sorrow 
came into her face, giving it its peculiar, 
unearthly air. 

For a moment all was silent. 
was observed by Franz. 

“What are you looking at? what do you 
see there?” he asked softly and feelingly, as 
though he thought himself almost intruding 
into some sacred place. 

“Oh,” she said, with a smile which, as she 
raised her frank eyes to meet his, Franz ob- 
served was shining through a tear, “it’s only 
the face!” 

“What face, my dear?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? 
faces P” 


Her reverie 


Don’t you see 
3 


‘“‘'Yes, my dear, yes; I see faces. But 
what is the face that you see ?” 
Then Gertrude cried and sobbed. It was 


all so happy and miserable to her. She had 
never been spoken to of “the face” before, 
nor had she ever even named it aloud. It 
sounded so strange. 

Franz drew her little head on to his knee 
and left her to weep and think awhile in 
quietness, with her little wet cheek resting 
there. 

Though he said no more, the old man 


| continued to wonder and to turn over what 
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the child could mean. And his experienced 
head, putting together all he knew of life 
and of the child, was not long in making out 
an explanation, which was not far from the 
truth, 

And this was what old Franz said to 
himself, as the wind roared in the wide 
chimney, and the little head lay on his knee 
almost covered with his broad hand:—“ This 
poor girl has not lived with her mother. 
‘That woman she lived with was not her 
mother ; she was a nurse, a paid-for woman, 
one who nursed for money—‘a hireling,’ as 
the Saviour would have called her, ‘ whose 
own the lamb was not.’ Yes, that’s it; and 
that’s why she’s left her. She'll never turn 
up again. She’s gone for good, that she 
has,” and patting softly the face upon his 
knee, he continued—* Poor little lamb ; it’s 
her mother’s face she sees, and that’s what 
she’s looking at when she seems to be look- 
ing at dead people and angels. That’s it; 
yes, that’s it, poor lamb.” 

“Ts it a nice face ?” he then asked aloud, 
very softly. 

“Oh yes, so lovely !” Gertrude replied. 

The old man tenderly patted her cheek, 
and was silent again. 

“You know whose face it is, don’t you ?” 

“No, I don’t,” she said, starting a little, 
and looking straight up into his face, as 
though she was on the point of knowing 
what she had long wanted to know so much. 
“Do you?” 

“ Yes, my love; it’s your mother’s face.” 

“My mother’s! Oh no,” she said, with a 
childish sigh, as though some new-born ex- 
pectation had been suddenly crushed, and she 
had sunk again beneath the burden of her old 
unsatisfied desire. “It’s not like my mother’s. 
You know my mother ?” 

“ Ah, but that woman you called mother, 
she that left you in the forest to-day, was 
not your mother,” said Franz, slowly and 
solemnly. 

Gertrude started. Her little up-turned 
face lost every trace of the other world; it 
was thunderstruck. Then, as though some 
power within her nature was slowly respond- 
ing to what she had just heard, and her 
whole being was just undergoing an infusion 
of another kind of life, Gertrude’s face gradu- 
ally broadened into a quiet, deeply satisfied 
smile. She did not speak. 

Franz continued— 

“She'll never come for you any more. 
You must always live with old Franz and his 
wife now ; and some day you'll see your real 
mother.” 


“ Where is she ?” asked Gertrude in a low 
eager tone. The face had hitherto been a 
visionary, heavenlike thing to her. Was it 
after all a real living face? Was her mother 
anywhere ? 

From this moment she never thought of 
doubting the explanation old Franz had given 
her. It fitted to her heart as her little sabot 
fitted its own little foot-print in the new-fallen 
snow. It was allclear now. Gertrude was 
not a philosopher; she was indeed an 
ignorant little girl, who could not even read 
her letters, but she knew the old man’s 
words were true. That dear, lovely face was 
a memory of her mother. They were hence- 
forth mother and child. 

When old Franz replied to her inquiry, 
‘Where is she?” the answer sounded neither 
strange nor painful— 

“ She is in heaven.” 

Then, it was out of heaven she was looking 
at her child. 

‘Shall I stop with you now?” she asked, 
the words about her mother having made her 
deaf to the old man’s proposal. 

“Yes, yes. God helping us, we'll keep 
you; you'll stop with us, my dear.” 

Just as these words were finishing Bresbé 
came out of the sleeping part of the house, 
where she had been laboriously making up a 
little bed upon the oaken chest in the corner, 
and with “ Now my little woman, it’s bed- 
time,” led Gertrude back to the bed, where 
she was soon lost alike to joy and sorrow in 
deep, pure childish sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SEVEN days have passed, and through 
them all old Bresbé has continued to be 
anxious about the keeping of Gertrude. 

Night is now closing, one week since 
Gertrude slept her first sleep on the oaken 
chest at the foot of their bed; and the 
woman who had left her sitting on the trunk 
of the fallen tree has not returned. 

Franz and Bresbé have gone to bed. 

Bresbé has again waxed warm in words 
with her husband on his folly in accepting 
“ other people’s children” to feed when he 
has not enough bread. The girl ought to be 
taken to the orphan house, she reiterated. 
It was for such places to keep suchlike, and 
not for people with but half a crust and a 
long winter before them. 

So reasoned Bresbé, to whom loaves and 
pence were more intelligible than Providence. 

“You're an obstinate man,” finished up 
Bresbé, “It’s more than you can do to find 
| your own daily bread. I know what it will 
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be when there is not another penny in the 


house.” With these final words the wife 
turned over in bed and composed herself to 
sleep. 

The first fall of snow, now softly whitening 
the roof above them, and finally closing the 
road to Vann, has opened afresh the vexed 
calculation how it would be possible to 
maintain another life on the money at their 
disposal. ‘The wise and prudent old soul is 
in real distress, 

Old Franz is bewildered. The reality of 
his wife’s distress has broken in upon the 
usual quietness and evenness of his mood. 
He does not know how to answer her; yet 
does he not blame her. She has been a 
good wife to him. Her very carefulness and 
anxiety has helped him safely through many 
a hard passage in life ; he remembers this, 
and he loves her. 

But Franz was no great believer in figures 
at any time, and just now he certainly be- 
lieved a great deal more in being good and 
doing good. 

“Do as you'd be done by, my dear. A 
poor-house is no place for fer. Let’s keep 
a kind heart, and leave what comes of it to 
God.” 

Such were the words with which Franz 


composed himselfto sleep. They were spoken | 


in reply to his wife’s, “I know what it will 
be ;” but the sigh which accompanied them 
told that they were not expected to answer 
her. He did not care about the future. His 
simple heart had all it wanted in the present. 
Then and there it enjoyed a babe’s repose 
in God, and could not doubt being fed. 

Yet he lay awake far into the night, turn- 
ing it over in his troubled brain, and striving 
for something he might say that would give 
Bresbé satisfaction, and make her happy in 
his plan; but all was in vain. She wanted 
proof that the money they had would buy 
bread enough for the three, and /Aat¢ he was 
not able to give. 

So the argument and the reason and the 
sense seemed to be all with Bresbé. Saga- 
cious, practical woman as she was, she had 
kept house too long to be out as to how far 
a loaf would go. Well she knew, after 
the strictest economy, how few pfennigs 


had been left in their little money-store | 


when bygone winters had passed, even 
though they had often gone to their little 
truckle bed to forget in early sleep that they 
were supperless. The robin they had found 
in the morning frozen and dead on the door- 
step had only known hunger a little more 
keenly than had old Bresbé and her husband. 


The poor bird had at length come in vain 
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for its meal of spare crumbs—for then there 

| were not even crumbs to spare ; the smallest 
| bits of food stood between them and that 
| little more advanced stage of hunger which 
|to this old pair meant death. When the 
|road to Reiburg was soft and lovely with 
| the green of the genial summer their life was 
|ahard struggle, but it was harder still when 
| that same road had become long slopes of ice. 
| Then there was no market for old Franz 
and his horse, and the store of savings could 
not be increased by one single farthing till 
the blackthorn had shed its white blossom 
and the softening winds of spring had un- 
bound the roads again. 

But correct as were old Bresbé’s reckon- 
ings, Franz’s were more correct. 

There always has been something more in 
life than those things which can be seen and 
counted by even the most practical and 
sagacious worldling—a reserve which is not 
held in the best replenished brown jug in the 
thatch—and that something old Franz saw 
and took into his account, and his good, 
practical housewife was blind to—that some- 
thing is the care of God. 

Franz’s cottage was of the humblest sort. 
It was a small and low, smoky room, parted 
into two by a dingy curtain, without ceiling, 
open to the roof-tree, with hard-trodden clay 
floor, one single table, a stool or two, a 
truckle bed, and an oaken chest, a pot and 
a few common crocks, and its two inmates. 
It was the home of absolute poverty, and, 
indeed, of ignorance, if we judged by the 
standard of the wisdom of man; for there 
was no book-shelf in it—the corner of the 
mantelpiece sufficed for the only book the 
place contained, a rather tattered copy of the 
Lutheran Bible. Yet that hut lay hard by 
heaven, and its inhabitants were neigh- 
bours to the angels. Few things arose to 
disturb the happiness of the grateful old 
pair. Each wanted no more than that the 
other should be there. Palaces might envy 
the contentment of that fireside within the 
four-square, low, wood-walled hut. 

There is a splendour of cottages as well 
as a splendour of palaces—the splendour 
that comes, not from velvets and marbles 
and gold, but from loving hearts and con- 
tented minds. Franz and Bresbé lived in 
such splendour. But Franz had still more. 
He lived in the simple, child-like love and 
trust of God, without a doubt that God loved 
him, and for nearly three-score years the 
faith had abided with him; and now, his 
wrinkled old face looked positively young 
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as well as beautiful while he lay placidly | 
sleeping pillowed on the firm belief of his old | 
Christian heart—“ He careth for you.” 
And Franz had his way. After all, 
resbé would not have felt quite happy had 
he yielded to her. But now she had safely | 
lodged all the responsibility with him. 

Gertrude stopped at their cottage, and 
managed likewise to live, indeed to thrive, 
and from the day she came to it, no robin 
seeking crumbs in the long winter lay dead 
at its door. 

The story of old Franz’s find soon travelled 
to Reiburg market, was told at the cottages 
by the road-side, and round the hearth in the | 
farmer’s kitchen. Many were the opinions | 
expressed on the unwisdom of his conduct 
in adding a strange child to the mouths his | 
old age had to feed. Nota few were found | 
to admire his good-hearted pluck, though it 
might land him in hunger, want, and despair 
—a pitiable thing at an age like his. 

But their talking did not end in talk. The 
tale of the old man’s kindness opened his | 
neighbours’ hearts, and even those who 
looked at what he had done as doubtful, 
perhaps foolish, were not unwilling to help 
him a bit. 

Loaves and meal, and even bacon, found 
their way to old Franz’s door, and far more 
food than the new little mouth could eat 
was added to poor Bresbé’s store. For 
plenty, they had never known such a 
winter—not even when old Franz was young 
and earned nore—as that which the finding 
of Gertrude brought. Their larder was like 
the widow’s cruse of oil and barrel of meal, 
never done. And with plenty she brought 
also good cheer. 

There was something in the going and 
coming of her little prim figure across their 
low-roofed, mud-floored home, which moved 
their spirits as the sudden return of a spring 
morning after a long winter, when the birds 
are twittering among the trees again, and 
sunbeams once more glide through the cot- 
tage window. 

Through the long dark months which 
followed her coming, the sweet grace of her 
quick, loving heart was a new light dispel- 
ling all gloom. 

Seldom had the old woman to stir from her 
chair by the fireside now her active little feet 
were upon the cottage floor. Old Franz, too, 
had no longer need to go out into the yard 
for the frozen sticks for his fire, nor along 
the snowy road to the spring for the lumps 
of ice which, melted, provided the water for | 
the ingle-pot. And Gertrude herself enjoyed | 
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her humble lot. Within the cottage she had 
the joys of a beloved and useful life, and 
when the sun shone, she spent many happy 
days walking along the grassy glades of the 
forest and in the avenues of the high arching 
trees. She learnt the names and cries of the 
birds, almost coaxed the fawn of the wild 
deer and the squirrel to her hand, and loved 
the croak of the frogs in the reedy pools, and 
the hoot of the owls in the night, gathered 


or 
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| nameless flowers, and saw still more blissful 


visions of that sweet, deathless, changeless 


|face. She understood thoroughly the bles- 


sedness of living, which made her common 
every-day world a very heaven to her, in 
which the forest trees were angelic hosts, and 
the flowery carpets over which they hovered, 
fields of Paradise. 

As she grew, she worked hard; while 


| Franz had work to do, she helped to collect 


and cut into bundles his faggots. She 
trudged to and fro with him on market-days, 
carried his sales from the market-place to 
the purchasers’ shops and dwellings. She 
was thoughtful and industrious in every- 
thing ; and the old couple had good reason 
for the ever-increasing love that they bore 
her. 

So even poor lame Bresbé became at 
length a believer in her old husband’s faith. 
Since that night when the little lost girl’s 
pale face had lain asleep for the first time on 
the big wooden chest at the foot of their own 
truckle bed, life to everybody concerned had 
become more than doubled in worth. 

CHAPTER V. 

Ir is a bright, sunny day, and a pair ot 
little, rough, strong horses, with brass bells 
round their huge collars, stand with an open 
carriage waiting at the foot of a path which 
leads from the door of a lowly hut in the 
forest of Kerbs. 

Two poor old peasants, and a young lady 
dressed in plain grey serge, wearing a sun- 
hat, come slowly down the grassy path. One, 
a woman who walks very lame, is leaning 
heavily on the young lady’s arm, and an old 
man is following, leaning on a stick with his 
right hand, and carrying a wicker magpie 
cage in his left. A small bundle of things 
has already been stowed away in the box of 
the carriage, and a large, square, flat box, 
which, from its appearance, might contain a 
table-top, has been strapped on behind. 

“ Now, my dear, let me get in first. It’s 
not generally polite to get in before your 
guests ; but this time, I think I can help you 
most if I’m up in the carriage.” 
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And so saying, the speaker, the young | horses. 


He had sometimes ridden home 


lady, nimbly stepped into the carriage, and | from market on the lumbering wood waggon, 


taking the old woman by both her hands, 
firmly and gently helped her to mount, 


whilst the old nan, putting down the magpie | 


cage, rendered a little needful help from be- 
hind. The work of getting the lame old body 
comfortably seated in the carriage finished, 
and with a warm kiss on the old lips, the 
young lady got out again. 

“ Now, my dear old man, you next,” she 
said, addressing the man with the stick, 
putting her arm round his neck and giving 
him a kiss too. 
in my life.” 

The old man now fairly seated by his 
wife’s side, the young lady, lifting up the 


“This is the happiest day | 


cage and saying, ‘You next, Mag,” put it | 


down on the front seat, and, mounting her- | 


self, sat by its side, her hand resting on the 
top of the cage to keep it steady. 

The party, the reader will doubtless have 
guessed ere this, is old Franz, his wife, and 
the little found girl, Gertrude. 

The horses are fast trotting, and the brass 
bells upon their harness are merrily ringing, 
through the green forest in which her guar- 
dian had cruelly left her. 
which now cover its grand old trees are fallen 
once more, and the early winter winds again 
whistle through its bare branches, over the 
streams now sparkling with the tints of the 
afternoon rays of a July sun, sixteen years 


When the leaves | 


will have rolled away since little Gertrude | 


sat there, forsaken. 

Gertrude was now breathless with delight. 
She had never known a happier moment in 
all her life, except, perhaps, one or two when 


she had first thought of the scheme she is | 


now carrying out. 

“ There it is!” 

“Yes, my dear; that is the very tree,” re- 
joined Franz, with a nod and a smile. 

The carriage was just then passing the 


when his poor tired teamster made about 
| three miles in an hour; but had seldom 
| enjoyed even that luxury, for he had generally 
hobbled wearily by its side, preferring the 
motion of his own old feet to the jerking 
and shaking of his springless wheels. And 
now he was literally sailing through its glades 
like any lord, passing by its green shrubs 
and stately trees, its patches of wheat-fields 
and meadows, its cottage, farmstead, and 
village, easy as a bird upon its wing. 

Old Bresbé did not hear a word. Deafness 
| had put her beyond the reach of words ; nor 
did she see, for almost total blindness had 
been added to her other infirmities. But her 
old face looked contentment. 

** How good is God!” she said to herself, 
clasping her hands, as she fancied they were 
passing somewhere about the place where 
she had heard the tree trunk still lay on 
which Franz had found poor Gertrude that 
wintry night ; and for this passing momént 
she was all happiness ; for old Bresbé had 
been prone to count little on God. For 
many a year, she had got a little hardened 
and soured by her broken leg. But since 
Gertrude’s little life had touched hers, she 
had softened and sweetened again. Her 
early faith had gradually returned to her. 
She made less of her many troubles. She . 
thought more of God’s love, and the strange 
goodness of his ways. Even the pretty 
flowers, and the crimson and gold of the 
setting sun, and even the faces of her old 
friends, and thousands of birds, and the 
voices of little children, or the freedom with 
which she used to roam the woods when yet 
| young and well, long before she was old, and 


| deaf, and lame, and blind—all of which she 


trunk of a fallen tree, overgrown and buried | 


with nettles, and long grass, and moss. 

It was the very tree on which little Ger- 
trude was sitting when there was neither 
grass, nor nettle, nor moss about it, and all 
green things were gone to sleep in the earth, 
when old Franz returning late from the spring 
that night had found her. 

“I wish we could take that too,” said 
Gertrude. 

Old Franz did not reply. 
were mingled. He was leaving his boyhood 
home—the home of seventy-two years. But, 
on the whole, he was happy. Never before 
had he ridden in a carriage drawn by two 


His feelings | 


had loved—had never afforded such joy as 
her new thoughts of God. Though blind, 
she now began to see his goodness ; though 
deaf, she now heard the soft whisperings of 
his love; and though lame, she leaped for 
joy; for she knew again that this world was 
His, and her old life and Franz’s were under 
His tender care. 

“ Are we passing it?” she said to Gertrude, 
as she made an effort to lean forward to be 
heard. 

“Ves, it is just going out of sight,” said 
Gertrude, well knowing what “ it” meant. 

There was but little change in the great 
forest since those days. Its shady aisles of 
beautiful trees were scarcely either more or less 
lovely. The paths that crossed and re-crossed 
it everywhere running through tunnels of dense 
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green summer foliage, dusky at mid-day, were 
still the haunts of the woodmen’s children, 
Here and there glades of wild flowers opened, 
sweet, fragrant, and dewy, as when Gertrude, 
in her little short frock and tiny hood, 
gathered bunches to stand in a jugin Bresbé’s 
window. Birds, seeming the very same birds, 
stood and sang upon its twigs wildly as 
ever, and the little white tails of startled 
rabbits still gleamed among the ferns. To- 
day men leaned on the garden gates, and 
women stood at their doors screening the 
rays from their eyes, looking—almost the only 
kind of recreation afforded to dwellers in 
these silent solitudes—a good look at the rare 
passers-by, just as they used to do long years 
ago, when Gertrude and her guardian trudged 
with clove-pinks and roses to Reiburg market. 
And the dogs ran out from the same places 
and barked the same barks at the heels of 
the horses, and the little chubby children 
stood by the roadside to stare and draw 
their little ignorant faces out into yet plea- 
sinter grins at the passers-by who deigned 
to smile upon them. 

Everything seemed the same; yet, how 
everything was changed! The fruit-trees 
were nearer their decay ; the sons stood by 
the gates in their father’s stead, and it was the 
daughters who now screened their-eyes from 
the sunlight. They had been the little bland 
children by the roadside, and their own little 
ones now took their place, as they had taken 
their fathers’ and mothers’ place. The soft 
winged birds, and starting rabbits, and gaudy 
poppies they saw to-day were the successors 
of what they had seen before. 

Nor was the Gertrude, who had played 
among them all, the same. On her had 
passed a change greater than on all the things 
she saw as she glided past in her own car- 
riage beloved and honoured. To-day she is 
the chief portrait-painter of the city where 
she first stood by flowers and then by faggots 
helping to earn her humble living. She is 
driving to her city home, in a tumult of joy that 
she has at length persuaded the old couple 
driving with her to come and spend their 
last days under her own comfortable roof. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuiztst the carriage rolls along the dusty 
road to Reiburg, and the merry bells on its 
horses’ collars keep time with happy hearts 
within it, let us see how the change had 
come. 

While Franz was selling his faggots in 
the old place in the market, Gertrude ob- 
served a man painting the gable of the quaint 








little church which just showed itself above 
a long row of many coloured huts and sheds, 
As she stole near to the painter and timidly 
watched, a glance fell from him. The little 
face struck him, and he continued to look, 

Their eyes met, and both smiled. 

“Well, little one, would you like to 
paint ?” carelessly inquired the artist. 

She nodded her head to him, and answered 
frankly, “ Yes ; but I have no paints.” 

“No paints! ‘That’s it, is it?” and he 
proceeded to lay on his colours in fine, bold 
lines, finishing the part he was on. 

Then, withdrawing a little way from his 
canvas, and looking from it to the church, 
and from the church back again to the can- 
vas, he added one touch more, and observing 
the little stranger still trying to peep at his 
work, in a way altogether unusual to girls of 
her class, he invited her to come near. 

“ Will that do, do you think ?” 

Gertrude smiled an amused smile. 

“Did you ever paint?” he continued, 
taking up the smile. 

She timidly shook her head and said, 
‘“¢ No, never.” 

“‘ But you would like to paint, would you? 
Where do you live?” 

“ At Kerbs Forest, with old Franz Hau- 
sen ; he’s there,” turning round and pointing 
to the place where the stooping old man 
stood by his cart. 

“Oh, you're his little girl, are you?” 

She shook her head and looked a little 
startled, and said “ No!” 

“Whose little girl are you, then?” 

“My mother’s and God’s. Old Franz says 
I am.” 

The artist was touched. She did not 
know how sweet she looked. 

“ But why are you living with him?” 

“ Oh, he found me.” 

“Found you! Where?” 

“Tn the forest.” 

“ And do you know where your mother 
is?” 

“Yes, she’s in heaven; old Franz says 
so.” 

“Oh, you’re an orphan, then, and you 
live with Franz, and he found you. Well, 
and you'd like to paint. If I give you a 
paint-box and a picture-book t6 paint, will 
you bring it back to me some day, painted ? 
I would not keep it.” 

“Yes,” she said shyly, nodding her little 
head to give emphasis to her promise. 

“ Here,” said he to a tinware stall-keeper 
he seemed to know, who stood close to 
where his easel was standing, “ give a look 
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Old Franz’s Helper. 


to this a minute,” and then, taking Gertrude’s 
hand, he led her to the stationer’s shop close 
by the church which he was painting, and 
bought her paint-box, picture-book, and 
brushes, all cheap, but to her at a cost of 
wealth quite boundless. 

“ There,” said he, “ you shall have those 
to try what you can do in the painting way.” 
Gertrude was unspeakably happy. She smiled 
a grateful smile and folded the book and the 
box to her bosom. “ When will you bring 
the paintings to me?” 

“Oh, next market-day.” 

They had scarcely got out of the shop 
again before her quick little figure was dart- 
ing across the market-place in an ecstasy 
of joy, to where old Franz stood. She had 
scarcely reached him before, lifting up her 
prize, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Look! it’s paints, 
and pictures that I’m to paint. He gave it 
me, him there!” and she turned to point to 


where the painter stood, but the painter was, 
unawares, at her side, looking inquiringly into 
old Franz’s face. 

‘You found her, she tells me ?” 

* Yes, yes,” responded Franz. 

“Well, will you let her try her hand at 
painting, and let me see what she can do,” 
and then, in a low voice half to himself and 
half to Franz, he added, “that child’s some- 
thing in her.” 

Franz thanked the munificent friend, and 
thought so much of the present as to take 
little notice of the half prediction which its 
kind donor had made. 

“Good day,” said he to Franz. “Good 
day, my little woman,” said he to Gertrude, 
“and remember that you bring me your 
paintings next market-day. I'll look out for 
you about here. Good-bye.” 

This strange artist had caught the meaning 
of Gertrude’s desire to paint. He had heard 
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within her tone as she said, “Oh yes, I 
should,” a meaning that moved him. Beneath 
the homely garb of this little peasant girl he | 
fancied he saw the germ of a painter, and to 
his kind heart the sight was an appeal for 
help, and he responded gladly. 

And what came of his goodness? Four- 
teen years have passed since that meeting in 
the market-place of Reiburg, and to-day all 
Germany knows her name. Her paintings 
have already found their way into the man- 
sions of the rich and into the principal public 
galleries of the land. 

In that fourteen years she has grown into 
a lovely woman, and, dressed in her plain 
rey serge, she looks to old Franz and his 
wife the daughter of a queen. 

Long before these fourteen years passed 
her paintings had sold in the shops of Reiburg 
for more than enough to maintain the little 
brown jug in a state of plenty altogether un- 
known before, for she called nothing she 
earned her own. She, and all she had, belonged 
to the dear old pair. She loved nothing as 
she loved them. Franz still fadded about, cut- 
ting his wood, but no longer from necessity. 
And all the years went by with this aged 
pair filled with the deep peaceful sunniness 
of an autumn afternoon, all the more peace- 
ful and sunny that the forsaken child had 
sheltered beneath their roof. 

It is now the sweet still grey of an 
advanced summer evening, as Gertrude’s 
carriage stops at the door of her new home. 

The aged couple enter, one on each arm 
of Gertrude. Franz looks around at its pic- 
tured walls and polished furniture in simple 
childish wonder. Plain as it is, to him 
it is a palace indeed, and he is deeply glad 
that she has such a home, instead of the little 
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bare hut where she had so long lived. If it 
had not been that Gertrude was there, still 


simple and honest and good as ever, the 
grandeur would have frightened him. 

Poor blind Bresbé has for once some 
advantage in her blindness. She sinks down 
into the cosy arm-chair which Gertrude has 
specially provided for her many infirmities, 
with but one feeling, the feeling of joyful 
grateful rest, and tears stand in her poor 
blind eyes. 

Gertrude was the first to speak. “ Franz,” 
she said tremblingly, “I wish you would 
pray.” She could scarcely finish her sentence 
—the sight of old Bresbé’s poor tearful eyes 
broke her down. 

Franz knelt down at his chair. “To say 
something to God” was just what he wanted 
to do, Gertrude knelt down with her arms 
upon the table, burying her face in them. 
Bresbé lay back in her chair, resting her arms 
on its soft padded sides and lifting her hands 
at each sentence of the prayer. “Good 
Lord, it is good of Thee to be so good 
to us. O Lord, what have we deserved? 
Help us, oh help us to be good to Thee 
Franz had never found it so hard to pray, yet 
never had prayer been so sincere and so 
blessed. His feelings overcame him at the 
words “to be good to Thee.” He recovered 
himself at length and said—‘ to be particular 
good to Thee. Amen.” 

When she rose, Gertrude fervently kissed 
first Franz, then Bresbé, then she sat down to 
the meal which had all this while been wait- 
ing for them. 

# * 
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So the old pair spent the grey evening of 
their lives in a deep joy which at last changed 
into the joy of heaven. 

When Bresbé and Franz were alone, Bresbé 
would sometimes say with a sigh, “ If I could 
live my life again, Franz, I’d do good, like 
thee, and leave all consequences to God.” 
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CONVERSION. 


“Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation.”—2 Cor, vii. 10. 


1 Pars to the Cross which Thou hast | 


blessed 
With healing gifts for souls distressed, 
To find in Thee my life, my rest, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


Stained with the sins my will has wrought 

In word, and deed, and secret thought, 

For pardon which Thy Blood hath bought, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


Weary of selfishness and pride, 

False pleasures gone, vain hopes denied ; 

Deep in Thy wounds my shame to hide, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


Thou knowest all my griefs and fears, 
Thy grace abused, my misspent years, 
Yet now to Thee, for cleansing tears, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


I would not if I could conceal 
The ills which only Thou canst heal ; 
So to the Cross where sinners kneel, 
Christ crucified, I come. 





Wash me and take away each stain, 
Purge me although with life-long pain ; 
For sorrow which shall be my gain, 


Christ crucified, I come. 


| And then for work to do for Thee, 


Which shall so sweet a penance be 
That angels well might envy me, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


A life of labour, tears, and love, 
This let my heart’s conversion prove, 
Till to a tearless rest above, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


To share with Thee Thy Life Divine, 

hy righteousness, Thy likeness mine, 

Since Thou hast made my nature Thine, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


To be what Thou would’st have me be— 
Accepted, sanctified in Thee, 
Through what Thy grace shall work in 
me— 
Christ crucified, I come. 


REBE REMBERT. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT anp F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Lesson: 
John xv. 1—14. Concluding Hymn: “ Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” 


\ JE have no vineyards in England. Our 

green, cool island-home, with its beau- 
tiful grey skies overhead, is unsuited to the 
vine, which loves a soil warm to the touch, 
and to bask in the heat of a cloudless sky. 
Perhaps some of you, however, may have 


been in Germany, and seen the tall sticks, | 





like our own hop-poles in Kent, ranged 
thickly about the mountain-slopes, and have 
been told that not hop plants but vines clung 
round them. Or you may even have visited 
Italy, or seen pictures of the vineyards there. 
What beautiful spots they are ! 

You see running in straight lines across 
the vineyard long rows of poles, placed at a 
distance of about four feet from each other ; 
another pole, of about six feet long, is laid on 
the top of one tall pole and rests on that of 
its opposite neighbour. The bright green 
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within her tone as she said, “Oh yes, I 
should,” a meaning that moved him. Beneath 


the homely garb of this little peasant girl he | 


fancied he saw the germ of a painter, and to 
his kind heart the sight was an appeal for 
help, and he responded gladly. 

And what came of his goodness? Four- 
teen years have passed since that meeting in 
the market-place of Reiburg, and to-day all 
Germany knows her name. Her paintings 
have already found their way into the man- 
sions of the rich and into the principal public 
galleries of the land. 

In that fourteen years she has grown into 
a lovely woman, and, dressed in her plain 
grey serge, she looks to old Franz and his 
wife the daughter of a queen. 

Long before these fourteen years passed 
her paintings had sold in the shops of Reiburg 
for more than enough to maintain the little 
brown jug in a state of plenty altogether un- 
known before, for she called nothing she 
earned her own. She, and all she had, belonged 
to the dear old pair. She loved nothing as 
she loved them. Franz still fadded about, cut- 
ting his wood, but no longer from necessity. 
And all the years went by with this aged 
pair filled with the deep peaceful sunniness 
of an autumn afternoon, all the more peace- 
ful and sunny that the forsaken child had 
sheltered beneath their roof. 

It is now the sweet still grey of an 
advanced summer evening, as Gertrude’s 
carriage stops at the door of her new home. 

The aged couple enter, one on each arm 
of Gertrude. Franz looks around at its pic- 
tured walls and polished furniture in simple 
childish wonder. Plain as it is, to him 
it is a palace indeed, and he is deeply glad 
that she has such a home, instead of the little 
bare hut where she had so long lived. If it 
had not been that Gertrude was there, still 








simple and honest and good as ever, the 
grandeur would have frightened him. 

Poor blind Bresbé has for once some 
advantage in her blindness. She sinks down 
into the cosy arm-chair which Gertrude has 
specially provided for her many infirmities, 
with but one feeling, the feeling of joyful 
grateful rest, and tears stand in her poor 
blind eyes. 

Gertrude was the first to speak. “ Franz,” 
she said tremblingly, “I wish you would 
pray.” She could scarcely finish her sentence 
—the sight of old Bresbé’s poor tearful eyes 
broke her down. 

Franz knelt down at his chair. “To say 
something to God” was just what he wanted 
to do, Gertrude knelt down with her arms 
upon the table, burying her face in them. 
Bresbé lay back in her chair, resting her arms 
on its soft padded sides and lifting her hands 
at each sentence of the prayer. “Good 
Lord, it is good of Thee to be so good 
to us. O Lord, what have we deserved? 
Help us, oh help us to be good to Thee 
Franz had never found it so hard to pray, yet 
never had prayer been so sincere and so 
blessed. His feelings overcame him at the 
words “to be good to Thee.” He recovered 
himself at length and said—“to be particular 
good to Thee. Amen.” 

When she rose, Gertrude fervently kissed 
first Franz, then Bresbé, then she sat down to 
the meal which had all this while been wait- 
ing for them. 





* * 

So the old pair spent the grey evening of 
their lives in a deep joy which at last changed 
into the joy of heaven. 

When Bresbé and Franz were alone, Bresbé 
would sometimes say with a sigh, “ If I could 
live my life again, Franz, I’d do good, like 
thee, and leave all consequences to God.” 
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CONVERSION. 






“Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation.”—2 Cor. vii. 10. 


Baad to the Cross which Thou hast | 


blessed 
With healing gifts for souls distressed, 
To find in Thee my life, my rest, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


Stained with the sins my will has wrought 

In word, and deed, and secret thought, 

For pardon which Thy Blood hath bought, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


Weary of selfishness and pride, 

False pleasures gone, vain hopes denied ; 

Deep in Thy wounds my shame to hide, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


Thou knowest all my griefs and fears, 
Thy grace abused, my misspent years, 
Yet now to Thee, for cleansing tears, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


I would not if I could conceal 
The ills which only Thou canst heal ; 
So to the Cross where sinners kneel, 
Christ crucified, I come. 





Wash me and take away each stain, 
Purge me although with life-long pain ; 
For sorrow which shall be my gain, 


] 


Christ crucified, I come. 


| And then for work to do for Thee, 


Which shall so sweet a penance be 
That angels well might envy me, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


A life of labour, tears, and love, 
This let my heart’s conversion prove, 
Till to a tearless rest above, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


To share with Thee Thy Life Divine, 

[hy righteousness, Thy likeness mine, 

Since Thou hast made my nature Thine, 
Christ crucified, I come. 


To be what Thou would’st have me be— 
Accepted, sanctified in Thee, 
Through what Thy grace shall work in 
me— 
Christ crucified, I come. 


REBE REMBERT. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT anp F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ Lord, alittle band and lowly.” Lesson: 
John xv. 1—14. Concluding Hymn: “ Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” 


\ \ JE have no vineyards in England. Our 

green, cool island-home, with its beau- 
tiful grey skies overhead, is unsuited to the 
vine, which loves a soil warm to the touch, 
and to bask in the heat of a cloudless sky. 
Perhaps some of you, however, may have 





been in Germany, and seen the tall sticks, | 


like our own hop-poles in Kent, ranged 
thickly about the mountain-slopes, and have 
been told that not hop plants but vines clung 
round them. Or you may even have visited 
Italy, or seen pictures of the vineyards there. 
What beautiful spots they are ! 

You see running in straight lines across 
the vineyard long rows of poles, placed at a 
distance of about four feet from each other ; 
another pole, of about six feet long, is laid on 
the top of one tall pole and rests on that of 
its opposite neighbour. The bright green 
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vines are trained up the standing poles—for 
each one is the support for a vine—and 
across the top around the third one above, 
so that when you stand at one side of the 
vineyard you see before you long flat-roofed 
green alleys. Through the leaves, trembling 
in the heat, the sun pierces and flecks the 
turf with patches of intense light and of leaf 
shadows. And along all the distance, some- 
times hanging very thickly, sometimes not 
so closely, are the luscious bunches of purple 
grapes. So it is too in the Holy Land. We 
know how large the bunch of Eshcol grapes 
was; and travellers tell of others which 
weighed twenty-five pounds. In the begin- 
ning of July the vine-tenders gather the grapes 
and carry them away in large baskets to vats, 
large stone troughs, or rather floors, where 
the grapes are crushed, and the juice is 
caught and preserved ; for it is wine. Much 
fun and laughter go on now; and it is, as 
you may suppose, a very pretty sight. No 
doubt you would like to be there. The 
whole vintage is not over till October, and 
grapes may almost be had for nothing. 

An English lady and gentleman stood one 
day by an Italian wine-press ; two girls came 
laughing up the steep path carrying a basket 
of grapes between them. The gentleman 
could not speak Italian, but he held out a 
small piece of silver worth about threepence, 
and pointed to the fruit. The girls tumbled 
the grapes over to find the best bunches, 
and ladened both the gentleman’s and lady’s 
outstretched hands with as many as they 
could hold. 

Now I dare say you think this verse of the 
Bible in which a father said to his sons, 
“Go, work. to-day in my vineyard,” was a 
pleasant command. One of the sons seems 
to have thought so certainly, for he at once 
replied, “‘ I go, sir.” 

Perhaps it was early in the morning, and 
the dew lay cool on the earth and glistened 
on the vine-leaves. He forgot that the work 
of the vineyard was not so easy as it looked. 
It is not easy labour to stoop for hours 
twisting the tendrils round the poles, or to 
stretch upward in the heat pruning the vines ; 
or even when the vintage time comes, and 
after months of constant cultivation and care 
the grapes are fit for use, to carry heavy 
loads of them all day long, or stamp the 
juice from them out in the wine-press. The 
son went off forgetting all this, thinking it 
would cost him little trouble to “Go, work 
in the vineyard,” and quite willing to please 
his father by doing just a little work—work 
which he would enjoy. Imagine you follow 





him as he goes onwards to the vineyard 
The sun rises, the dew disappears, and by 
the time he reaches the wall of the enclosure 
he is hot and tired. Already the hired 
labourers are there; he idly watches them, 
How the perspiration pours from their faces ! 
The plants are only growing; no grapes are 
hanging ripe and rich to offer refreshment. 
What poor work, the young’ man thinks to 
himself, all this weeding and training and 
pruning is! No satisfaction in it. Now, if 
it was stamping the grapes—well, he was 
strong, he would like to do that; it wasa 
man’s work, Any one could do this ; there 
was no credit, no enjoyment in it. His 
father was unreasonable to ask him to do 
such as this. Then he grows angry and cross 
with his father; presently he turns and 
slowly goes down the hill home again; and 
when his father comes in at noontide from 
the gate of the city he sees his son, who so 
cheerfully said in the morning, “I go, sir,” 
stretched smoking his pipe in the shaded 
courtyard, listening contentedly to the splash, 
splash of the fountain! With an ache at his 
heart, but without one word of reproach, the 
old man turns away. 

But we are told he had another son, and 
if you read over these verses again you will 
see, though this son returned a rude answer 
to his kind father, yet afterwards “he re- 
pented and went.” 

Perhaps he had laboured in the vineyard 
before ; at all events he must well have known 
what he was asked to do; he knew the day 
was hot, the toil wearying and uninteresting ; 
there was something else he wished to do, 
and so when his father said to him also, 
‘Son, go work to-day in my vineyard,” with 
a lowering face he turned away and muttered, 
“T won't.” The father did not sharply order 
him to go, as he had every right to do; no— 
again he said nothing, but the son before he 
turned away had seen the grieved look on 
that kind face. He tried to forget it. He 
went out to take his pleasure, to go his own 
way ; but he could of enjoy himself, what- 
ever he did he seemed to see the sad face of 
his father. He repented (which means 
turned right round) and went. The sun was 
pouring down, and the mountain path was 
steep and baking hot, but yet the son climbed 
on and on. At length he came to the vine- 
yard. Already the hired labourers were rest- 
ing in the noontide heat. They made room 
for him to sit amongst them; they offered 
him a share of their bread, a drink from their 
wine-skin, but he refused. 

“No; I ought to have been here hours 
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ago, 1 must not lose a minute now, ¢here is 
Jost time to make up for.” So till evening 
came he took no rest; he was the last to 
leave the vineyard, as he had been the last 
to enter it. 

How did he feel as he saw his father 
again? His day’s work had not done away 
with the impertinence of his morning words ; 
he did not forget them, but surely his father 
did as he put his hand on the lad’s shoulder 
and said, ‘‘ Rest, my son, you have done a 
good day’s work.” ; 

Now, what does all this mean ? God is the 
Great Father. The vineyard is the world, in 
which there is plenty of work to do for Him. 
It is not all pleasant work; it is wearying 
and of little credit; very often it seems useless. 
Only, don’t you see, the Father tells his sons 
to “Go, work.” What. business, then, have 
we, His children, to say other work will suit 
us better ? that we are not fitted for this or 
for that? Our work is fo do just what we 
know is right at the time, and nothing else. 
Suppose it is your sums, do those; your 
spelling, your Latin, your sewing, do each as 
the time comes for it; it is all work in God’s 
vineyard. When you are older you may be 
set to do great things for God. Now you are 
only training the little vines and pulling up 
the weeds. When you are stronger God may 
give you to gather the grapes; to tread out 
the wine. E. GARNETT. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Jesus, when He left the sky.” Lesson: 
Luke xx. 9—16. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear.” 

Listen, I will tell you of how a poor boy 
went to work in God’s vineyard directly he 
knew God said to him “ Go.” 

One day a working man was walking along 
a country road ; he was thinking of the friend 
whom he loved best—his Saviour—and he 
began to sing. Presently he overtook a lad 
who was trudging onwards with a fife under 
his arm; his clothes were ragged, and he 
looked tired already, though it was still 
morning. The labourer spoke to him. 

“It’s a fine day, my lad.” 

“Ves; so it is.” 

“You walk only slowly.” 

“T’ve walked, though, a good way already ; 
I want to get to L d by this afternoon.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“It's L——d wake” (ie. fair), “and I get 
my living playing this.” And he touched his 
file. 

“Where do you play it ?” 

“In publics, and suchlike.” 








‘“* Did you ever hear tell of God ?” 

“No; I know nought about Him.” 

** Did you ever hear tell of Jesus ?” 

“Yes, I once heard a chap preach about 
him in M market-place, at the races ; 
but I didn’t make out much, only that he 
was, by his saying, a good man, that died a 
long while since.” 

The man stood still and looked at the boy. 
He himself was going to his day’s work ; 
there was not much time to spare, but he 
seemed to hear his Father say, “Go, work,” 
and so he said, “* My lad, will you come into 
this field with me and I will tell you about 
God, and we will pray to Him ?” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“Come, and I’ll show you.” 

“ All right.” 

So they entered the field, and turned be- 
hind the hedge. “ Kneel down,” said the 
man ; and the two knelt together. “Now 
say, ‘Our Father.’” 

“* Our Father,’” repeated the boy ; “ but 
who’s He? My father’s dead.” 

“He’s God. He lives in heaven. He 
loves thee, and is watching thee just now. 
Happen thy poor father’s with Him.” 

“ Shall 1 go to Him too?” 

“If you’re a good lad. Now say the 
next, ‘ Hallowed be Thy name.’ Do you 
ever swear ?” 

“Not often; but I hear lots do it in 
publics.” 

** Well, God your Father is grieved to hear 
them, and He’s grieved every time His 
name’s spoken against.” 

“JT won't do it again. I never knew He 
cared afore.” 

“¢ Thy kingdom come.’ Dost thou know 
who the Queen is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, God's the King of kings; He 
never dies. No bad is done in His king- 
dom. Our Queen’s a good woman, but 
plenty of ill’s done in her kingdom, I dare 
say thou’s often been put upon and ill- 
treated?” 

“Ay; every day almost.” 

“Well, then, wouldn’t you like a king- 
dom where God is King to come, and you'd 
never see any wickedness any more?” 

“ That I should.” 

“ «Thy kingdom come ;’” the boy clasped 
his hands hard, as he saw the man do, and 
bowed his head. ‘Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.’ God likes every- 
thing good; He likes every one to be kind 
to other folks. He likes all love and right- 
doing; no drinking, no fighting.” 
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“ He won't like my going to the publics, 
then? But how am I to get my living if I 
don’t ?” 

“He'll find thee bread to eat if you do 
His will. Listen, we’re going to ask ‘for it. 
‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ Hast 
thou had thy breakfast ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, you'll see He’ll send it soon.” 

The boy repeated the words earnestly. So 
they went on, the boy learning the prayer. 
When it came to “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil,” he looked 
earnestly up, when he had heard what 
‘temptation ” meant. 

“There it is again. You see I must not 
go on playing in publics.” 

“No, my lad, you must not, if you are to 
have God for your Father.” 

“‘T will have Him. My poor father’s dead ; 
I’ve often wanted him back. Mother's 
dead too. I don’t remember her ; but father 
was always good to me.” And the tears 
ran down the boy’s face. 

“Don’t fret, my lad; God, thy Heavenly 
Father, can never die ; He will take care of 
thee.” 

“ Then here goes,” cried the lad, starting to 
his feet, and bending one knee he broke his 
fife across it; and threw the pieces far away 
into the mowing grass. 

The man rose too, laying his hand kindly 
on the late musician’s shoulder. “See,” he 
said, “I’ve only this,” handing him one shil- 
ling ; “ but take it and buy some breakfast, 
and then go and get service at afarm. If 
you go yonder and tell the farmer I, ; 
told you to come, I dare say they'll take you 
on, for they are wanting two lads. The Lord 
Jesus ’minded me on it as we were kneeling 
here. Now I must go.” 

The boy watched his friend hurry away, 
and then turned to his new life—a life not 
easy at first, a life in which his heart often 
failed him, but one to which he was sure his 
Father had said, “Son, go e 

E. GARNETT. 








THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Dear Jesus, ever at my side.’’ Lesson: 
Mark vi. 45—56. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” 

Dear children, I want to talk to-night to 
you a little bit about God being able to see 
everything and to see everywhere, not only 
sometimes, but always, and not only in one 
place, but in all places. Not only children 
but grown-up people forget this. They 





think perhaps that God is present when they 
are in church, and they would be ashamed 
to spend their time there in staring about 
and misbehaving; they remember also He 
hears as they kneel down morning and night 
and say their prayers. And then they go 
out of church or get up from-their knees and 
forget all about Him, and they act as though 
they did not believe He lived at all, until 
church-time or prayer-time comes round 
again. Is not this strange? No, not very 
strange, and I will tell you why. God, you 
know, is quite holy and quite good. And 
when we do anything wrong we are glad 
to forget Him. We do not wish to remem- 
ber Him. To remember God sees all we are 
doing is a restraint; something like your 
father or mother being present. You cannot 
get into mischief because, not only would 
they stop you, but you love them and cannot 
bear to grieve them by misbehaviour. But to 
children who do zot love God, remembering 
He is present is a greater restraint; it is 
like being under the eye of a master on 
your playground. We all feel this restrain- 
ing power of God’s presence, though we 
may not even to ourselves own it. The 
poor heathen do. One of the lowest forms 
of heathenisra is to make a Fetish, or little 
representation of something in which the 
deluded heathen man believes a spirit lives, 
and though he knows nothing of the true 
God, he fancies everything he sees is the 
body or dwelling of a spirit. A little stone 
will represent a large rock, in whose cave 
he thinks a spirit dwells, or a piece of stick 
a large tree, or a clay image a man. In the 
same way the savage will carry this Fetish 
about with him, and will take great care of it. 
He will set it up in his hut, and give it little 
presents ; but if he is going to do anything 
which his conscience tells him is wrong— 
for even the heathen have consciences—he 
will take his Fetish and hide it in the cloth 
he wears round his waist, and then he thinks 
the spirit whom his Fetish represents cannot 
see what he is doing. 

We are told by travellers in Russia, 
where in every cottage you find a picture 
of some saint hanging on the wall, which the 
peasant treats very much in the same manner 
as the negro does his Fetish—that when he 
is going to do anything which he feels to be 
wrong he draws a curtain across the picture 
that the saint may not see and tell God! Is 
not such ignorance sad? 

We don’t know whether the saints can 
see us or not, and we are sure they cannot 
ask pardon, or mediate, for us with God ; so 
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we are not so foolish as to pray to them; 


but we do know that God sees just the | 


| 


same by day and by night, “for the night | 


js as light as the day” to Him who made 
poth, and that, as the hymn says— 
“ Our most secret actions lie 
All open to His sight.” 
Do not, therefore, let yourselves do wrong 
things which He must see, for wrong things 
grieve Him. 

But perhaps you say, “ Well, but we can- 
not always do right.” No, not perfectly 
right ; but better and better day by day. 
“How so?” By asking God to help you, 
and to give you good and holy hearts; 
it is only He who can do this. 


you has the power of trying, and He pro- 
mises help if we ask. Jesus says, “ How 
much more shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.” So 
do not shrink from the remembrance that 
God sees you; but let the thought restrain 
you from quarrelling, and being angry and 
selfish and disobedient. Remember that 
God sees you to lovingly help you, as Jesus 
saw his disciples toiling in the storm on the 
sea and went to them and helped them. He 
would help you to bea better child and a 
happier day by day, more and more His 
child. 

There is something else which knowing 


that God sees not only at all times but in | 


all places at once does for us, it comforts 
us, it teaches us that the old German hymn 
is true, which says— 
** All things are beneath His sway 
And must in very truth obey 
As pleases God,” 

Let me tell you a true tale to show you what 
I mean. Not very long ago there was a 
man living in one of the back streets in Leeds, 
Some of. those streets are very grimy and 
dark from the smoke of innumerable mill- 
chimneys, and the air is often filled with gritty 
particles from the iron furnaces, and a sour 
taste comes into your mouth as you walk 
along them. It is well that, as a rule, the 
women keep the houses so nice and clean 
inside, or it would be hard to live there. The 
man of whom I speak was a sincere Chris- 
tian; he was happy, because he lived in the 
thought that God saw him day and night. 
But just at the time of which I tell you there 
Was a great deal to make him despond. He 
was only a working man; he had a wife and 
children to keep, and he could not work at 
all, for he was very ill with small-pox. There 





You cannot | 
make yourselves good; but the youngest of 


| 





he lay in the hot little bedroom day by day, 
trying to be patient—trying to follow his 
Saviour in this hardest path of all; and it 


| was not easy; for his mouth was parched, 


his lips cracked, and the thought came into 
his head, “‘ Oh, if only I could have a few 
grapes, how nice they would be!” 

He tried to forget it, for he knew he had 
no chance of getting anything so nice, but 
try as he would the wish came back again 
and again. 

It was Sunday morning ; at last the long 
weary night was over, and the sunshine came 


| streaming into the room—soon it would be 


| very hot. 











“Oh, for some grapes!” he said. 

A step sounded on the stairs, it was the 
City Missionary come in for a few minutes 
before his day’s work began. ‘The beautiful 
psalm he read and the prayer he prayed 
soothed the poor sick man. And before he 
left he kindly inquired “ if there was anything 
the invalid needed ? ” 

“ There’s only one thing I want; but I 
should like some grapes.” 

The Missionary went sadly away. “ Now, 
if it only was Monday,” he thought, “I might 
buy him some foreign ones, but hot-house 
grapes are beyond me. However, he’ll have 
to do without any, I fear,” and with a sigh 
he entered ‘‘ The British Workman,” where he 
was going to preach. The service was over 
an hour and a half afterwards and the Mis- 
sionary was leaving the place, when he was 
told a man wished to speak to him. 

The man had a basket on his arm covered 
with cool broad vine-leaves; he said, ‘‘ Can 
you tell me where John lives?” 

“ Yes, I will go with you and show you 
the way, but he’s very ill, just recovering from 
the small-pox.” 

“Well, so our mistress heard this morning 
from some one who had been to Leeds 
market yesterday, and she sent me off with 
these grapes and to see if there was anything 
else he wanted.” And so saying he removed 





| the leaves, and there lay several bunches 
> ’ 


both white and purple, of luscious hot-house 
grapes. 

“ What beauties ! just what John was wish- 
ing for! Where do you come from ?” 

“From M ,’ naming a village six 
miles away. “I am the gardener at the 
Rectory ; these were the finest grapes we had 
ripe. Mistress always sends the pick to sick 
folk.” 

Now, dear children, I think you will under- 
stand what I mean when I say the fact that 
God can see us and knows us altogether is a 
comforting fact, and ought to make us happy. 
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Let it make you glad to know that He who 
is all power and strength is watching over you 
and taking care of you. E. GARNETT. 


FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ For Thy mercy and Thy grace.” Les- 
son: Psalm xc. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” 

This evening we have come to the last 
Sunday in the year. There is always a 
very solemn feeling about the close of one 
year and the beginning of a new one ; and it 
is right that there should be this feeling. 
Days and weeks slip away so quickly that we 
forget to notice how the time is going, and 
therefore it is good for us sometimes to be 
called upon to stop and think a little of the 
way in which we are spending our years. 

You can all of you remember the begin- 
ning of this present year 1880. Perhaps 
some of you sat up to watch the old year out 
and the new year in; orif you did not do 
this, you came down early on New Year's 
morning, wishing all your friends “ A happy 
New Year.” 

And on that New Year’s Day too did not 
you make some good resolutions? You had 
the whole new year before you and you were 
determined that it should be a better one 
than any you had spent before. You would 
not be idle any more, you would not be cross, 
you would try and be more helpful to others. 
And so it went on very well for a few days, 
but then what happened? Why, you got 
careless and broke many of your good reso- 
lutions and perhaps even gave up trying to 
be better. Some indeed there were who 
tried faithfully to do what was right, but 
there are none who have not often and 
often since the beginning of the year left un- 
done what they ought to have done, who 
might not have been far better than they are. 

Well, perhaps, some of you are saying to 
yourselves, “ Next year I will make a great 
change and keep to it, but this year it is too 
late to do any better.” But is it too late? 
It is true that 1880 is almost gone, but there 
is still nearly a week of it left. Can we do 
nothing with this week ? 

There is an old, old story, that tells how 
once long ago a strange woman came to a 
king and offered to sell him nine books. 
These books she declared to be most pre- 
cious, but the price she asked for them was 
so great that the king refused them. Then 
the woman took three of the books and 
burnt them and went away. After a time 
she came back and offered the six books at 


the same price she had asked for the nine; | 





but the king mocked at her and would not 
take them. Then the woman went away and 
burnt three more of the books and once 
more came back and asked still the same 
price for the remaining three. At this the 
king was astonished, and he called his wise 
men and asked them what he should do. 
They told him that he had done foolishly in 
refusing the books, for they were precious, 
and bade him by all means buy what were 
left; so he bought them, and they became 
the greatest treasure of the city, but six of 
them were lost for ever. 

Now just as this king might once, if he had 
chosen, have had all the nine books, so we 
at the beginning of 1880 might have had a 
whole well-spent year, but alas! too many of 
us, like the king, threw away our opportuni- 
ties. The time past away almost unnoticed 
by us till we suddenly found ourselves at the 
beginning of the last month of the year, 
Still there was a whole month before us to 
be used well, if only we would take the pains 
so to use it; yet some of us were like the 
king who let the woman go away the second 
time, for we made no effort until it was too 
late, and until the time was as completely 
and hopelessly lost as the books that were 
burnt. And now again the strange woman 
comes to us with one last offer. One week 
of 1880 still remains. It is all that is left 
us; shall it too be wasted, or shall it be well 
spent, and so saved, like those three pre- 
cious books? 

“And how,” some of you may ask, “am I 
to spend these days well?” I might answer 
you in the words of an old Roman Emperor 
who lived many hundred years ago, and who 
used to say, “I call no day well spent in 
which I have not done good to some one.” 

Being kind to others and helping them, 
this is one way of spending our days well ; 
and besides this we have to keep a watch 
over our words and thoughts and to do what- 
ever we are told to do readily and well. 
But the one thing which above all others we 
must seek to do is to please our Lord, and 
this you know we cannot do without His 
special help. Let it be your prayer then all 
through this week : “ Lord Jesus, help me to 
please thee this day in all that Ido.” Keep 
this thought in your mind as much as you 
can, and when you kneel down at night ask 
yourself whether you have indeed tried to 
please your Lord ‘and to live as a child of 
His. Days so spent will be a happy and a 
blessed ending to the old year, and the best 
preparation for the new year which is to 
come. F, E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
PUBLIC DUTY AND ELECTORAL CORRUPTION. 


A GREAT dealof disapproval and indignation, very 
proper as far as it goes, has been expressed 
on account of the state of things lately revealed in 
various parliamentary constituencies, by,the proceed- 
ings which have taken place before the Election Com- 
missions. Revelations of corruption, which means, 
in plain language, revelations of readiness to cheat and 
to lie for the sake of a few paltry shillings or pounds, of 
downright incapacity of conscience to appreciate the 
nature of a constitutional trust and a public duty, of 
willingness to subordinate the sense of honesty and 
of patriotism to mere party or personal ends—revela- 
tions such as these have been plentiful, and probably 
what remains behind is worse, and is certainly more 
widespread, than even these revelations have shown. 
It is right, however, to recognise, although not by 
way of excusing existing evil, that the condition of 
things alluded to does not actually indicate a decay 
of the public conscience. Whether we are upon the 
whole better or worse than our ancestors we do not 
undertake to say, but it is certain that even sixty 
years ago constituencies were far more corrupt than 
they are now; far larger sums were expended in 
elections, and bribery and other corrupt practices on 
such occasions were prevalent to a degree which 
would not be tolerated now, but which then passed 
unchallenged as matters of course. It is evident, 
however, that a great deal remains, both in feeling 
and in practice, with regard to elections, of which the 
nation has reason heartily to be ashamed, and which 
needs to be purged away. Legislative measures may 
do something towards further checking and correcting 
this old-standing evil; but we have more faith in the 
training of the public conscience and in the inculca- 
tion of higher conceptions of duty. It is a great 
thing when a man has learned to be faithful to duty 
in his own house and to his neighbours; but this 
being so, it is a step further in advance when he 
seeks to be faithful also in those relations which 
constitute him a member of the commonwealth. 
There is ample room for us all to learn more perfectly 
to appreciate the scope and claim of public duty, 
and as that lesson is more widely learned the practice 
of electoral corruption will correspondingly decline. 


REFORMATORIES AND THEIR WORK. 


Mr. Inglis, the Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, in his recently issued report, 
States that about two hundred schools, in various 
parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, are under 
his supervision, affording shelter, education, and 
industrial training to more than 20,000 children, 
—the exact number being 18,387 boys and 4,518 
girls. Of these, 1,334 boys and 296 girls were 
received last year. It is sad to think that all these 
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children, in accordance with the law as it now stands, 
have had to undergo an imprisonment of at least ten 
days before admission to a reformatory—a regulation 
which we trust will speedily be altered. Upon the 
other hand, it is gratifying to find that, according to 
this report, the salutary effects of the reformatory 
system, even with its present imperfections, are trace- 
able in a large diminution of “ juvenile crime,” that is 
to say, of crime which the law takes notice of by the 
commitment of the offender. Crime, as thus indi- 
cated, among the adult population of the United 
Kingdom has kept pace with the increase of the 
population during the last twenty years, while in the 
case of children it has decreased to a very large ex- 
tent. The children who are sent to reformatories are 
chiefly taken from the very midst of poverty and 
criminal associations ; they are ‘‘ the very waifs and 
strays of the streets and gutters, uneducated, half- 
starved, and neglected.’’ In reformatories three 
hours a day are devoted to school work, and in most 
cases the children when discharged can read and 
write well and have a fair elementary knowledge of 
arithmetic. The boys are also trained in some useful 
handicraft, and the girls in housework, sewing, and 
knitting, and to some extent in cookery and other 
kitchen occupations, although the Inspector is of 
opinion that sufficient attention is not paid to the last- 
mentioned branch of domestic economy.’ The im- 
portance of making instruction in simple cookery a 
part of the education of the daughters of the poor 
can hardly be overstated, in reckoning up the 
chances of a poor girl’s temporal success and comfort 
in her own sphere, and yet it is still grossly over- 
looked by many who have the oversight of the train- 
ing of children of the humbler classes. The total 
number of the boys who have passed through reform- 
atories and industrial schools, since the establish- 
ment of the present system, is 46,367, and of these 
no less than 6,850 have “ gone to sea.” Mr. Inglis 
thinks that managers of training ships would do well 
to inquire somewhat more carefully than is now usual 
whether the boys handed over to them are physically 
fit for a sea life. For boys of strong constitution, it 
need scarcely be said, the calling of a seaman is one 
of the healthiest, but to those of consumptive ten- 
dency or otherwise weak, the discipline of a training- 
ship is painful, injurious, and sometimes tatal. 


MUSIC FOR THE SICK AND POOR, 


The Kyrle Society is an association of ladies and 
gentlemen in London for the purpose of promoting 
the knowledge and enjoyment of Art among the poor. 
One good work undertaken by the Society is to pro- 
vide musical entertainments for the inmates of work- 
houses, hospitals, and other institutions in which 
arrangements can be made for giving such perform- 
ances. Lady Brabazon has issued a useful little 
circular pointing out to ladies generally how wide a 
field of service is open to them in the direction thus 
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indicated. Her ladyship suggests the organiza- 
tion of fortnightly concerts in different neigh- 
bourhoods by ladies who have taste and leisure, 
as a means of conferring much pleasure and doing 
much good for poor and suffering people, whose 
lives are brightened bybut little recreation. We 
venture to add the suggestion thai where the ar- 
rangement of a formal concert may be for any reason 
impracticable, a brief visit to the workhouse or 
infirmary by half-a-dozen or more ladies and gentle- 
men, who would sing with taste and feeling two or 
three pieces in a ward’ and then quietly withdraw, 
would, we doubt not, be often welcomed. We can 
imagine something of this kind being done in a way 
which would disturb no sufferer, and lift up the 
thoughts and cheet the spirits of all in a way not 
always secured by more formal and direct efforts to 
“do good.” We are informed that application may 
be made to the Kyrle Society through Miss E. Law- 
son, 14, Nottingham Place, W., for singers to per- 
form in London workhouses ‘and hospitals, and also 
for small grants of money towards incidental] ex- 
penses in starting concerts for the poor. 


MEDICAL AID FOR POOR GENTLEWOMEN. 


A society has been formed, under the auspices of 
several persons of high position and reputation, for 
the purpose of affording medical and surgical aid to 
necessitous gentlewomen. The first report, for the 
year ending June 30th, 1880, has been sent to us. 
From it we learn»that annual subscribers of one 
guinea are entitled: to recommend one patient 
annually for gratuitous: treatment, and that during 
the year forty ladies of the class for whom help is 
thus provided have availed themselves of it. It is 
proposed also to give the Society the character to 
some extent of a provident fund by inviting subscrip- 
tions from ladies who may themselves be glad to receive 
benefit from it in illmess. We can quite believe that 
such a Society may'find a sphere of exceedingly use- 
ful work of a truly benevolent character. The report, 
however, before us would seem tc indicate that the 
operations i. the: present case have thus far only 
reached an initial stage, and we think that the pro- 
portion between the sum devoted to working expenses 
and the sum actually given to the objects which the 
Society has in view decidedly requires. readjustment. 
There are doubtless mdny necessitous ladies who 
require medical and surgical assistance which they 
cannot afford, and who shrink from being numbered 
among the miscellaneous inmates of an ordinary 
hospital. We trust that the Society will develop 
into a valuable means ot rendering aid to such 
persons. {Its head-quarters are at 2, East India 
Avenue, London, E.C. 


ANOTHER WORD FOR THE CANAL POPULATION. 


Mr. George Smith, ot Coalville, whose name will 
always be associated with noble and persistent efforts 
on behalf of some of the most neglected and helpless 
portions of our population, has lately called attention 
:o painful exemplifications of the fact that the Canal 








Boat Act of 1877, owing to the remissness and per- 
verse opposition of local authorities, has been to a 
very large extent a dead letter. The object of the 
Act, as Mr. Smith reminds us, is ‘ to bring under edu- 
cational and sanitary supervision some 60,000 to 70,000 
women and children, living and working in connection 
with the 20,000 to 25,000 canal boats, on our 4,800 
miles of rivers and canals.” Personal observation 
since this Act has become law, has supplied Mr. Smith 
with startling evidence that its provisions are only 
very partially enforced, and that overcrowding to an 
extent which defies the laws of health and the sense 
of decency, dirt, ignorance, and misery, all prevail to 
a distressing degree. Mr. Smith urges the improve- 
ment of the present system of inspection and regis- 
tration; the increase of facilities for enabling the 
children to obtain the education which the Act 
nominally requires ; and the more careful distribution 
of the regulations issued by the Local Government 
Board. He says that unless some such suggestions 
as these are speedily carried out the canal legislation 
will be turned into “a laughing-stock and a farce.” 
Mr. Smith has at least done his part by the way in 
which he has brought the matter before the public 
and the authorities. 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF MISSION WORK. 


The Pan-Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia, 
which opened its session on the 24th of September 
last, and which was attended by eminent ministers 
and delegates from all parts of the world, devoted 
considerable time and attention to the subject 
of missions, Dr, Murray Mitchell presented the re- 
port on Foreign Missions, which touched upon many 
exceedingly important points, such as, for example :— 
1. Home arrangements for the management of mis- 
sions; 2. Funds, and the modes of raising them; 3. 
Means of awakening missionary zeal; 4. The supply 
and training of missionaries; 5. Modes of missionary 
operations; 6. The relation of missions to home 
Churches ; 7. Mutual relation of missions abroad ; 8. 
Co-operation at home on behalf of missions ; and 9. 
Glance at fields still unoccupied. Under the last 
head, the committee offered some significant and 
valuable suggestions. They observed: 1. Work in 
the New Hebrides, and Polynesia generally, should 
be regarded as binding especially upon the Churches 
nearest in geographical position to those regions, 
namely, those of Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand ; 2. Work among the American Indians and 
the Romanists of South America is binding upon the 
Churches of the United States and Canada ; 3. Work 
among the Romanists of the European Continent [is 
of such vast and increasing importance that the 
Churches of the United States and Canada, in ‘co- 
operation with those of Great Britain, are called upon 
to put forth new and systematic efforts for its ad- 
vancement ; 4. The state of the whole Mohammedan 
world calls for earnest consideration: (a) Arabia and 
vast regions of Central and Northern Africa are as 
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yet almost untouched by missionary effort; (4) the 

gress which Mohammedanism is making in 
Northern Africa and the lands of South-Eastern 
Asia is one of the most remarkable facts connected 
with the missions of our day; communications in 
regard to the Dutch dominions in South Africa 
might profitably be opened up with the Dutch mis- 
sionary societies and the Christian Reformed Church 
of Holland ; (c) over the whole Turkish Empire the 
state of feeling is such that a door of entrance, great 
and effectual, might any day be thrown open for the 
evangelization of the Moslem. The committee also 
stated that they were deeply impressed by the truth 
of the statement made to them by the Council, that 
“the essential and urgent duty of foreign missions 
needs to be much more earnestly prosecuted by all 
Christian Churches.” 


THE NYANZA MISSION, CENTRAL AFRICA, 


The Church Missionary Society have lately pub- 
lished copious and interesting reports from their 
Nyanza Mission. These communications strikingly 
illustrate the pioneer character of this enterprise, and 
suggest to the reader at home how severe is the 
strain to which such work subjects the courage, the 
faith, the patience, and the mental and physical 
energies and powers of endurance of the good men 
who have undertaken it. The king, Mtesa, whose 
capital, Uganda, may be regarded as the head- 
quarters of the mission, appears to be a capricious, 
self-seeking savage, whose only object in dallying 
with Christianity, either as presented by Romanist or 
Protestant, is in some way to serve his own purposes. 
One of the missionaries expresses the opinion that 
Mtesa’s desire *‘ is—ultimately at any rate—to set up 
a sort of Christianity, or as much of Christian forms 
of worship as suits himself, with a retention of the 
witchcraft religion, and priests of his own creation.” 
It is satisfactory, as far as it goes, that this fickle, 
designing monarch has not adhered to the proclama- 
tion forbidding his subjects to accept Christianity, 
which he issued in December last year; but the 
missionary testimony concerning him is that ‘‘ his word 
has never been kept, that no promise of his for good 
has ever been fulfilled, and that his one aim is 
temporal gain, and especially munitions of war,” and 
that “there are always the elements of an explosion 
at hand in Mtesa’s court, which the stirring of a 
child’s finger may bring together—Arab, savage, 


Roman Catholic, and Protestant—politics, religion, | 
envy of the native chiefs, hatred of Arabs, underhand | 


machinations of Romanists, and other sulphurous 
materials.” The missionary party have suffered 
much from sickness; at which, indeed, we cannot 
wonder when we read that at their station at Uganda, 
where they now propose to sink a well a hundred feet 
deep, they were at the time of writing, and had been 
since the time of their arrival, “ absolutely dependent 
for drinking water on a miserable hole in the swamp 
a few hundred yards off, where natives wash them- 


selves in the very pool, while, after every rain, the 
drainings of the road flow in with every species of | 





contaminating matter,” so that “no sanitary inspector 
would for a moment sanction the use of the water we 
have had hitherto.” It is curious, in the light of 
such a statement, to read the remark of another 
missionary who had gone to another station on 
account of his serious illness, ‘‘ Uganda never suited 
my health!” This same missionary, after struggling 
long against failing strength, resolved to go and 
consult the nearest doctor, and for this purpose set 
off northwards, having a Roman Catholic priest, also 
invalided, with him. After tedious and dangerous 
journeying for five weeks, he was compelled to return 
without having accomplished his object. The members 
of the mission find necessarily a great deal to do in 
building and making other arrangements necessary 
to existence. The attempts to teach trades to the 
natives they have found hitherto to be “a dead 
failure.” The natives regard manual work as beneath 
them, and only fit for slaves. The missionaries are 
hard at work upon the language, and appear to be 
making some progress, both in its use in speaking 
and in translation ina printed form. Their trials, 
hardships, and difficulties are very great, and the 
prospect of seeing any completely satisfactory results 
of their toil appear still to be remote. 


A MODERN CRY FROM MACEDONIA, 


Professor Godet, of Neufchatel, so well known in 
this country for his contributions to theological and 
Biblical literature, and by his reputation as an evan- 
gelical and gifted Christian minister, has lately issued 
a most interesting and impressive appeal on behalf 
of the work of an accomplished and devoted Greek 
named Marulis, who has for many years been 
engaged in promoting the religious instruction of his 
fellow-countrymen in Macedonia. Dr. Marulis is 
described as “‘a Greek of great intelligence, rare 
energy, and ardent patriotism, and at the same time 
imbued with Christian convictions.” While yet 
young he entered upon the career of a teacher, for 
which he was eminently fitted. He visited Germany ; 
at the Barmen Missionary Institute he became pro- 
foundly impressed with the conviction that Biblical 
instruction must be one of the great instruments in 
the national regeneration of his country. Filled with 
this thought he returned to Greece, and was ap- 
pointed head master of the Grammar School at 
Thessalonica and afterwards of the Grammar School 
at Serres, near the site of the old Roman colony of 
Philippi. Anxious for wider influence, Dr. Marulis, 
about ten years ago, relinquished this appointment, 
and gave himself to the task of establishing and con- 
ducting a seminary of teachers for the schools of 
Macedonia. He was signally successful, so that from 
all parts of Macedonia there was a demand for 
teachers trained at this seminary. About fifty 
parishes in that province are thus supplied, and 
teachers from Dr. Marulis are also found in Epirus, 
at Constantinople, and elsewhere. Both Dr. Marulis 
and his teachers engage in the work of preaching as 
well as teaching. Four years ago Dr. Marulis 
founded a second seminary for the training of Chris- 
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tian governesses, and sixteen young Greek women 
are now prepared to go forth to their work in the 
spirit of their instructor. Two primary schools have 
also been opened in connection with the seminaries. 
The work has not been carried on without opposition 
on the part of the Greek clergy, who regarded it with 
suspicion and jealousy. This has been surmounted ; 
but the district of Serresis a poor one, and the Mace- 
donian people are still suffering from the effects of the 
late war and from the disturbed political state of the 
country. Dr. Marulis has had to obtain pecuniary 
help from abroad, and has done so from both Switzer- 
land and Germany. He fears that he may have to 
close his seminary for governesses unless he obtains 
further assistance. Professor Godet asks English 
Christians to step in to prevent this calamity. 


III.—_OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. JOHN RODGERS, M.A. 


How little London knows its greatest men, or the 
Rev. John Rodgers, who died on Monday, October 
25th, would not have died simply vicar of St. 
Thomas’s, Charterhouse, and vice-chairman of the 
School Board for London. He would have died 
covered with the dignities of his Church and the 
honours of the State, unless, indeed, he had declined 
them all because their acceptance might interfere with 
the work God had given him to do. As a worker for 
the education of the children of the poor of London, 
Mr. Rodgers stands, among many noble men, incom- 
parably the chief, both on account of his singleness 
of eye and of the time, the special knowledge and the 
physical energy which (until, alas! he had impaired 


it) he wholly consecrated to the work. Side by sidé 
with the story of his work, many of the thrilling stories 
of clerical devotion to the poor with which happily 
the history of the English Church abounds would be 


wholly eclipsed. His work was simply huge. He 
‘was educated at Oxford, and having been ordained 
in 1848, by the Archbishop of York, spent six years 
as perpetual curate in Werneth, near Stockport. In 
1855 he became the incumbent of St. Barnabas, 
Holloway, and in 1866 he was presented by the 
Bishop of London to the living which he held until 
his death. Inthe parish of St. Thomas, Charterhouse, 
there are large elementary and middle-class schools. 
The experience there gained, during a period of 
seven years, qualified him to render service on the 
London School Board, to which he was elected, on 
its formation in 1870, by the division of Finsbury. 
Seven years ago he was elected chairman of the 
School Management Committee, and four years since 
he was appointed to the vice-chairmanship of the 
Board. To the official labours of his position he 
added the duties which genuine love alone can feel, 
and to official and self-imposed duties alike, he 
gave himself with astonishing energy and assiduity. 
He sought to know all the Board teachers, head and 
subordinate, personally ; he visited them in their many 
schools, familiarised himself with the peculiar features 





of their several posts of duty, and by his straightforward 
earnestness and brotherly sympathy came to be regarded 
by most of them as an invaluable friend and guide. 
Among his colleagues on the Board, his rare qualities 
secured for him, as we have intimated, a singular 
degree of admiration and affection. All purties re- 
spected him—except those not in earnest for the 
ignorant and out of the way, and even these knew 
him to be-incapable of an ungenerous thought or deed. 
He brought to the discussion and consideration of 
every subject a clear head and earnest purpose: the 
benefit of the people and the blessing of the common- 
wealth. What he was in the sacred circle of private 
and domestic life, as husband, father, and friend—but 
it is not for us to draw aside that veil, except to say 
that he was best beloved by those who knew him 
best. The immediate cause of his death was inflam- 
mation of the lungs. He was in his sixty-third year. 


THE REV. SAMUEL COLEY. 


By the death of the Rev. Samuel Coley, which 
occurred on the 30th of October, Wesleyan Method- 
ism has lost a minister of singular gifts and of choice 
spirit. Mr. Coley was not perhaps widely known 
beyond the pale of his own ecclesiastical communion, 
but within it he was singularly esteemed and beloved. 
His ministry commenced in 1846, and the writer of 
these lines can well remember the impression which 
Mr. Coley then produced as a preacher and speaker, 
He was one of those men who seem to be mature 
from the beginning of their career, and wholly to 
escape the snares which commonly beset youthful 
minds, especially in such a sphere as that of the 
Christian ministry. This precocious sobriety of 
thought and soundness of judgment, no doubt, has its 
drawbacks and set-offs as an intellectual characteristic, 
but it is rare enough to be specially worth noting. 
Mr. Coley read largely and steadily, and of course 
added greatly to his knowledge as the years went on ; 
his mental powers ripened, and the range of his 
spiritual vision was enlarged. Still of him it was 
more true than it is of most men: he was at first as a 
preacher what he was to the last. His sentences 
were terse, pointed, and often quaintly turned. But 
the distinguishing features of his sermons were their 
simplicity and their abundance of illustration. 
Preachers and some of their critics are often heard 
speaking disdainfully of ‘‘ anecdotes,” as if it were a 
degradation of the pulpit to introduce them. But 
few who have seen how completely Mr. Coley could 
hold an audience while he poured out a continuous 
stream of simile and anecdote, aptly illustrating his 
chosen theme and bringing it home to old and young, 
and indeed to all classes of hearers, could refrain from 
admitting that it was less “‘ degrading ” to the pulpit 
to secure such attention as this than to send people 
to sleep by ever so learned and ambitious a discourse. 
Underlying the attractive talk with which Mr. Coley 
would cast a spell upon his hearers, there was often 
a powerful argument and a penetrating appeal. He 
was only in his fifty-fifth year when he was called away. 
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